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This Edition of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott is be- 
lieved to contain every known poem and fragment of verse that 
he wrote. 

In its prcpnrati'm the standard text of Lockhart’s Editions of 
1833 and 1841 has been followed, but not without independent 
study of the author’s meaning, and not without collation with the 
text as recently edited by careful scholars. The result has been 
the detection of a l .w obvious misprints in the longer poems, 
such as ‘torch’ for ‘touch,’ ‘rights’ for ‘rites,’ cSlC. ; and the 
discovery of several mis-references, and a good many omissions 
and mistakes of minor but not uninteresting note, in the shorter 
pieces, more especially in the poetry from the Wavorley Novels. 

There is no denying that the mottoes and lyrical fragments of 
the Novels arc of all Scott’s work the most difficult part to edit. 
Ills iiianncr of procedure in supplying his chapter^ with mottoes 
was indeed calculated, if not designed, to puzzle the critical 
reader. lie had at last the frankness to avow that they were 
‘sometimes quoted from reading, or from memory, but in the 
general case were pure invention.’ It was a simple deception 
when he" attributed those fabrications to ‘Old Play’ or ‘ New Play,’ 
or some anonymous son of the Muses ; but the artifice was bolder 
when he advanced to the invention of verse for Dr. Isaac Watts, 
and Sir David J.yndsay. Even here his invention did not end : 
he found at least a score of titles for non-existent poems from 
which he pretended to quote, and there is some suspicion that he 
also created a poet or two upon whom to father his fabrications. 
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But, while the difficulty is allowed, the mistakes and omissions 
in the authoritative edition of 184T arc so numerous and apparent 
as to suggest that Lockhart, when he came to deal with that part 
of his subject, must have abandoned his editorial duties to an under- 
ling. For not only are there misprints, and false references to the 
chapters of the Novels, but lines are included which belong right- 
fully to Webster, Beaumont and Fletcher, Bunyan, Collins and other 
well-known writers, and lines are omitted which are undeniably 
the composition of Scott. 

Without claiming for this edition absolute accuracy and com- 
pleteness, I can only say that it corrects several faults v\ previous 
editions, and is as complete and accurate as I have been able to 
make it. 

In elucidation of the text I have added, but only where it seemed 
necessary, a few brief notes supplementary to those of Scott and 
Lockhart 


J. LOGIE ROBERTSON. 
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Bag of Baer^ 


TO THE 

UK.Iir IIONOUKABLE 

CHARLKS EARL OF DALKEITH 

THIS I*OKM IS INSCRIBED BY 

THE AUTHOR. 


The Pru'm is intendcfi to illustrate the customs and manners \^llich anciently prevailed 
on the Borders of En;rland aiid Scotlaivl. The inhal)itantt>, hvin;^ in a state partly pastoral 
and paitly warlike, and coitibininjj hahits of constant depriMlation willi the influence ot a 
rude spirit of cliivalry, weie often (Mijjagcd in scenes highly susc< ptibleof poetical ornament. 
As the dejsrription of sceneiy and manners was mote the object ot the author than .a combmecl 
and regular narrative, the plan - f the Ancient Metiic.il Romance was adopted, which allows 
grc.atf r latitude in this respect than would be consistent with the dignity of a regular Poem. 
The same model offered other facilities, as it peimits an occasional alteration of measure, 
w'hich, in some degree, authorises the ch.ange of rhythm in the text The machinery, also, 
adopted from popular belief, would have seemed puerile in a poem which did not partake 
of the rudeness of the old Ballad, or Metrical Koinance. 

Isor tlicse reasons the poem was put into the mouth of an ancient Minstrel, the l.ist of the 
race, who, as he is supposed to have surxivcd the Kexolution, might h.ne caught somewhat 
of the refinement of modiTii po<‘tiy, without losing the simplicity ot his original inf>del. The 
date of the tale itself is about the. middle ot the sixteenth century, wlun nioet ot the per- 
sonages actually flourished. The time occupied by the action is Three Xighis and Three 
Days. 


Introduction, 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 

His wither'd cheek, and tresses gray, 
Seem’d to have known a better day ; 
The harp, his sole remaining jo^^, 
Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the Bards was he, 
Who sung of Jiorder chivalry ; 

For, wclladay ! their date was fled, 
His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 


I And he, neglected and oppress'd, 
Wish'd to be with them, and at rest. 
No more on prancing palfiey borne, 
He caroll'd, light as lark at morn ; 

No longer courted and caress’d. 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 
He pour’d to lord and lady gay 
The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners 
gone ; 

A stranger fillM the Stuarts’ throne ; 
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When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam, and falchions 
redden. 

And heard the slogan’s deadlyyell — 
Then the Chief of Branksome fell. 

VIII. 

Can piety the discord heal, 

Or stanch the death-feud’s enmity? 
Can Christian lore, can patriot zeal, 
Can love of blessed charity ? 

No ! vainly to each holy shrine, 

In mutual pilgrimage, they drew ; 
Implor’d in vain the grace divine 
For chiefs their own red falchions ' 
slew : 

While Cessford owns the rule of Carr, 
While Patrick boasts the line of 
Scott, 

The slaughter’d chiefs, the mortal jar, ; 
The havoc of the feudal war, 

Shall never, never be forgot! 

IX. 

In sorrow o’er Lord Walter's bier 
The warlike foresters had bent ; 

And many a flower and many a tear 
OldTeviot’s maids and matronslent : 
But o’er her wairioFs bloody bier | 
The Ladye dropp’d nor flower nor | 
tear ! ! 

Vengeance, deep^brooding o’er the 
slain, 

Had lock’d the source of softer woe ; 
And burning pride and high disdain 
Forbade the rising tear to flow ; 
Until, amid his sorrowing clan, 

Her son lisp’d from the nurse’s 
knee — 

‘ And if I live to be a man, 

My father’s death reveng'd shall be ' ’ ; 
Then fast the mother’s tears did seek | 
To dew the infant’s kindling cheek. 

X. 

All loose her negligent attire, 

All loose her golden hair, 1 


Hung Margaret o’er her slaughter’d 
sire, 

And wept in wild despair. 

But not alone the bitter tear 
Had filial grief supplied ; 

For hopeless love and anxious fear 
Had lent their mingled tide : 

Nor in her mother’s alter’d eye 
Dar’d she to look for sympathy. 

Her lover, ’gainst her father’s clan. 
With Carr in arms had stood. 
When Mathouse-burn to Melrose ran 
All purple with their blood ; 

And well she knew, her mother dread, 
Before LordCranstounslicshouUi wed. 
Would sec her on her dying bed. 

XI. 

Of noble race the T.adye came ; 

Her father was a clerk of fame. 

Of Bethune’s line of Picardie : 

He learn’d the art that none may name, 
In Padua, far beyond the sea. 

Men said he changed his mortal frame 
By feat of magic mystery ; 

For when, in studious mood, he pac’d 
St. Andrew’s cloister’d hall. 

His form no darkening shadow trac’d 
Upon the sunny wall I 

XII. 

And of his skill, as bards avow, 

He taught that Ladye fair, 

Tdl to her bidding she could bow 
The viewless forms of air. 

And now she sits in secret bower, 

In old Lord David's western tower. 
And listens to a heavy sound 
That moans the mossy turrets round. 
Is it the roar of Teviot’s tide, 

That chafes against the scaur’s rcc 
side ? 

Is it the wind that swings the oaks ? 
Is it the echo from the rocks ? 

What may it be, tlic heavy sound, 
That moans old Branksome’s turrets 
round ? 
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XIII. 

At the sullen, moaning sound, 

The ban-dogs bay and howl ; 

And, from the turrets round, 

Loud whoops the startled owl. 

In the hall, both squire and knight 
Swore that a storm was near. 

And looked forth to view the night ; 
But the night was still and clear! 

XIV. 

From the sound of Teviot’s tide, 

Chafi g with the mountain’s side, 
From the groan of the wind-swung oak. 
From the sullen echo of the rock, 
From the voice of the coining storm, 
The Ladye knew it well I 
It was the Spirit of the Flood that 
spoke. 

And he call’d on the Spirit of the 
Fell. 

XV. 

RIVFR SPIRIT. 

‘ Sleep’st thou, brother ^ ’ 

MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 

‘ Brother, nay — 

On my hills the moon-beams play. 
From Craik-cross to Skeiniill-pcii, 

By every nil, in every glen. 

Merry elves their morris pacing. 

To aerial minstrelsy, 

Emerald rings on brown heath 
tracing, 

Trip it deft and merrily. 

Up, and mark their nimble feet ' 
Up, and list their music sweet ! ’ 

XVI. 

RIVER SPIRIT. 

'Tears of an imprison’d maiden 
Mix with my polluted stream ; 
Margaret of Branksome, sorrow-laden. 
Mourns beneath the moon’s pale 
beam. 

Tell me, thou, who view’st the stars. 
When shall cease these feudal jars ? 


What shall be the maiden’s fate ? 
Who shall be the maiden’s mate ? ’ 

XVII. 

MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 

' Arthur’s slow wain his course doth 
roll 

In utter darkness round the pole ; 

The Northern Bear lowers black and 
grim ; 

Orion’s studded belt is dim ; 
Twinkling faint, and distant far. 
Shimmers through mist each planet 
star ; 

111 may I read their high decree ! 
But no kind influence deign they 
shower 

On Teviot’s tide and Branksome’s 
tower 

Till pride be quell’d and love be 
free.’ 

XVlII. 

The unearthly voices ceast, 

And the heavy sound was still ; 

It died on the liver’s breast, 

It (hod on the side of the hill. 

But round Lord David’s tower 
The sound still floated near; 

For it rung in the Lad 3 'e’s bower 
And it rung in the Ladye’s car. 
She raised her stately head, 

And her heart throbb'd high with 
pride : - 

‘ Your mountains shall bend, 

And your streams ascend, 

Ere Margaret be our foeman's bride ! ’ 

XIX. 

The Lad^'c sought the lofty hall, 
Where many a bold retainer lay. 
And, with jocund dm, among them all. 
Her son pursued his infant pla}'. 

A fancied moss-trooper, the bo^' 

The truncheon of a spear bestrode. 
And round the hall, right merrily’, 

In mimic foray rode. 
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Even bearded knights, in arms grown 
old, 

Share in his fiolic gambols bore, 
Albeit their hearts of rugged mould 
Were stubborn as the steel they 
wore. 

For the gray warriors prophesied, 
How the brave boy, in future wai. 
Should tame the Unicorn’s pride, 
Exalt the Crescent and the Star. 

XX. 

The Ladye forgot her purpose high, 
One moment, and no more ; 

One moment gaz'd with a mother’s 
eye. 

As she paus’d at the arched door : 
Then from amid the armed train. 

She call’d to her ^Villiam of Deloraine. 

XXI. 

A stark moss-trooping Scott was he. 
As e’er couch’d Border lance by knee : 
Through Solway sands, through Tar- 
ras moss. 

Blindfold, he knew the paths to cross ; 
By wily turns, by desperate bounds. 
Had baffled Percy's best blood-hounds ; 
In Eske, or Liddcl, fords were none. 
But he would ride them, one by one ; 
Alike to him was time or tide, 
December’s snow, or July’s pride; 
Alike to him was tide or time. 
Moonless midnight, or matin prime : 
Steady of heart, and stout of hand. 
As ever drove prey from Cumberland ; 
Five times outlawed had he been, 

By England's King, and Scotland’s 
Queen. 

xxii. 

‘ Sir William of Deloraine, good at 
need. 

Mount thee on the wightest steed ; 
Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride. 
Until thou come to fair Tweedside ; 
And in Melrose’s holy pile 
Seek thou the Monk of St.Maiy’s aisle. 


Mast (piiitefref. [Canto 


Greet the Father well from me ; 

Say that the fated hour is come. 
And to-night he shall watch with 
thee. 

To win the treasure of the tomb : 
For this will be St. Michael’s night. 
And, though stars be dim, the moon 
is bright ; 

And the Cross, of bloody red. 

Will point to the grave of the mighty 
dead. 

XXIII. 

* What he gives thee, see thou keep ; 
Stay not thou for food or sleep ; 

Be it scroll, or be it book. 

Into it, Knight, thou must not look ; 
If thou readest, thou art lorn ! 

Better had'st thou ne’er been born.' 

XXIV. 

‘ O swiftly can speed my dapple-grey 
steed. 

Which drinks of the Teviot clear ; 
Ere break of day,’ the Warrior ’gan 
say, 

* Again will I be here ; 

And safer by none may thy errand be 
done. 

Than, noble dame, by me ; 

Letter nor line know I never a one, 
Were’t my neck-verse at Hairibee.’ 

XXV. 

Soon in his saddle sate he fast. 

And soon the steep descent he past. 
Soon cross'd the sounding barbican. 
And soon the Teviot side he won. 
Eastward the wooded path he rode, — 
Green hazels o’er his basnet nod ; 

He pass’d the Peel ofGoldiland, 

And cross’d old Borthwick’s roaring 
strand ; 

Dimly he view’d the Moat-hill’s 
mound, 

Where Druid shades still flitted round ; 
In Hawick twinkled many a light ; 
Behind him soon they set in night ; 
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And soon he spurr’d his courser keen 
Beneath the tower of Hazeldean. 

XXVI. 

The clattering hoofs the watchmen 
mark : 

* Stand, ho ! thou courier of the dark * 
‘ For Branksome, ho ! ’ the knight re- 
join’d, 

And left the friendly tower behind. 
He turn’d him now from Teviotside, 
And, guided by the tinkling rill, 
Northward the dark ascent did ride, 
And gained the moor at Ilorslie- 
hill; 

Broad on the left before him lay. 

For many a mile, the Roman way. 

XXVII. 

A moment now he slack’d his speed, 
A moment breathed his panting steed ; 
Drew saddle-girth and corslet-band, 
And loosen’d in the sheath liis brand. 
On Minto-crags the moonbeams glint. 
Where Barnhill hew’d his bed of 
flint ; 

Who flung his outlaw’d limbs to rest, 
Where lalcons hang their giddy nest, 
Mid cliffs, from whence his eagle eye 
For many a league his prey could spy ; 
Cliffs, doubling, on their echoes borne. 
The terrors of the robber’s horn ; 
Cliffs, which, for many a later year. 
The warbling Doric reed shall hear. 
When some sad swain shall teach the 
grove, 

Ambition is no cure for love ! 

XXVIII. 

Unchalleng’d, thence pass’d Delo- 
raine. 

To ancient Riddel’s fair domain. 
Where Aill, from mountains freed, 
Down from the lakes did raving come ; 
Fach wave was crested with tawny 
foam. 

Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 


Maei (niinetret 

In vain ! no torrent, deep or broad, 
Might bar the bold moss-trooper’s road. 

XXIX. 

At the first plunge the horse sunk low, 
And the water broke o’er the saddle- 
bow; 

Above the foaming tide, I ween, 
Scarce half the charger’s neck was 
seen ; 

For he was barded from counter to tail. 
And the rider was arm’d complete in 
mail : 

Never heavier man and horse 
Stemm’d a midnight torrent’s force. 
The warrior’s very plume, I say. 

Was daggled by the dashing spray ; 
Yet, through good heart, and Our 
Ladye’s grace, 

At length he gain’d the landing-place. 

XXX. 

Now Bowden Moor the march-man 
won. 

And sternly shook his plumed head. 
As glanc’d his eye o’er Halidon : 

For on his soul the slaughter red 
Of that unhallow’d morn arose 
When first the Scott and Carr were 
foes ; 

When royal James beheld the fray; 
Prize to the victor of the day ; 

When Home and Douglas, in the van, 
Bore down Buccleuch’s retiring clan, 
Till gallant Cessford’s heart-blood dear 
Reck’d on dark Elliot’s Border spear. 

XXXI. 

In bitter mood he spurred fast. 

And soon the hated heath was past ; 
And far beneath, in lustre wan. 

Old Melros’ rose, and fair Tweed ran : 
Like some tall rock with lichens grey. 
Seem’d dimly huge the dark Abbaye. 
When Hawick he pass’d, had curfew 
rung, 

Now midnight lauds were in Melrose 
sung. 
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The sound, upon the fitful gale, 

In solemn wise did rise and fail, 

Like that wild harp whose magic tone 
Is waken’d by the winds alone. 

But when Melrose he reach’d, ’twas 
silence all : 

He meetly stabled his steed in stall, 
And sought the convent’s lonely wall. 

Here paus’d the harp ; and with its 
swell 

The Master’s fire and courage fell ; 
Dejectedly and low he bow’d, 

And, gazing timid on the crowd. 

He seem’d to seek in every eye 
If they approv’d his minstrelsy ; 

And, diffident of present praise, 
Somewhat he spoke of former days. 
And how old age and wand’ring long 
Had done his hand and harp some 
wrong. 

The Duchess and her daughters fair. 
And every gentle lady there. 

Each after each in due degree, 

Gave praises to his melody ; 

His hand was true, his voice was 
clear. 

And much they long’d the rest to hear. 
Encourag’d thus, the aged man, 

After meet rest, again began. 


Canto Second. 

I. 

If thou would’st view fair Melrose 
aright. 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 

When the broken arches are black in 
night. 

And each shafted oriel glimmers 
white ; 


When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin’d central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress, alter- 
nately, 

Seem fram’d of ebon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery. 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live 
and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 
And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead 
man’s grave. 

Then go — but go alone the while — 
Then view St. David’s ruin’d pile ; 
And, home returning, soothly swear. 
Was never scene so sad and fair 1 

II. 

Short halt did Dcloraine make there; 
I.lttlc reck'd he of the scene so fair: 
With dagger’s hilt, on the wicket 
strong. 

He stnick full loud, and struck full 
long. 

The porter hurried to the gate — 

‘ Who knocks so loud, and knocks so 
late z ’ 

* From Branksome I,’ the warrior 
cried ; 

And straight the wicket open’d wide : 
For Branksome’s Chiefs had in battle 
stood, 

To fence the rights of fair Melrose ; 
And lands and livings, many a rood, 
Had gifted the shrine for their souls’ 
repose. 

III. 

Bold Deloraine his errand said ; 

The porter bent his humble head ; 
With torch in hand, and feet unshod. 
And noiseless step, the path he trod : 
The arched cloister, far and wide. 
Rang to the warrior's clanking stride. 
Till, stooping low his lofty crest, 

He enter'd the cell of the ancient 
priest. 

And lifted his barred aventayle, 

To hail the Monk of St. Mary’s aisle. 
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IV. 

‘ The Ladye of Branksome greets thee 
by me ; 

Says, that the fated hour is come, 

And that to-night I shall watch with 
thee, 

To win the treasure of the tomb.’ 

From sackcloth couchthe Monk arose, 

With toil his stiffen’d limbs he 
rear’d ; 

A hundred years had flung theirsnows 

On his thin locks and floating beard. 

V. 

And strangely on the Knight look’d he. 

And his blue eyes gleam’d wild and 
wide ; 

‘ And dar’st thou, Warrior ! seek to 
see 

What heaven and hell alike would 
hide ? 

My breast, in bolt of iron pcni 

With shirt of hair and scmirge of 
thorn; 

For threescore 3’cars, in penance 
spent. 

My knees those flinty stones have 
wo I n ; 

Yet all too little to atone 

For knowing what should ne'er be 
known. 

Would’st thou thy every future 3'ear 
In ceaseless prayer and penance 
dric, 

Yet wait thy latter end with fear - 
Then, daring Warrior, follow me!’ 

VI. 

* Penance, father, will I none ; 

Prayer know I hardly one ; 

For mass or pra^xr can 1 larcly 
tarry. 

Save to patter an Ave Maiy, 

When I ride on a Border foray. 

Other prayer can I none ; 

So speed me my errand, and let me be 
gone.’ 


VII. 

Again on the Knight look’d the 
Churchman old, 

And again he sighed heavily ; 

For he had himself been a warrior 
bold, 

And fought in Spain and Italy. 

And he thought on the days that were 
long since by 

When Ins limbs were strong, and his 
courage was high : 

Now, slow ai d faint, he led the way. 

Where, cloister’d round, the garden 
lay ; 

The pillar’d arches were over their 
head, 

And beneath their feet were the bones 
of the dead. 

VIII. 

Spreading herbs, and flowerets bright. 

Glisten'd with the dew of night ; 

Nor herb, nor floweret, glisten’d there, 

But was car\ 'd in the cloister-arches 
as fair. 

The Monk gazed long on the lovely 
moon, 

Then in to the nigh the looked forth; 

And red and bright the streamers 
light 

Were dancing in the glowing 
north. 

So had he seen, in fair Castile, 

The youth in glittering squadrons 
stait, 

Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 
And hull the unexpected dart 

He knew, b}" the streamers that shot 
so bright. 

That spirits were riding the northern 
light. 

IX. 

By a stccl-clcnch d postern door, 

Thej’^ enter’d now the chancel tall ; 

The darken'd roof rose high aloof 

On pillars lofty and light and small : 
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aisle, 

Was a fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-feuille ; 

The corbclls were carv'd grotesque 
and grim ; 

And the pillars, with cluster’d shafts 
so trim, 

With base and with capital flourish’d 
around, 

Seem’d bundles of lances which gar- 
lands had bound. 

X. 

Full many a scutcheon and banner 
riven, 

Shook to the cold night- wind of heaven. 
Around the screened altar’s pale ; 

And there the dying lamps did burn. 

Before thy low and lonely urn, 

O gallant Chief of Otterburne ! 

And thine, dark Knight of Liddes* 
dale ! 

O fading honours of the dead ! 

O high ambition, lowly laid 1 

XI, 

The moon on the cast oriel shone 

Through slender shafts of shapely 
stone. 

By foliaged tracery combin’d ; 

Thou would’st have thought some 
fairy’s hand 

’Twixt poplars straight the ozierwand, 
In many a freakish knot, had twin'd ; 

Then fram’d a spell, when the work 
was done, 

And chang’d the willow-wreaths to 
stone. 

The silver light, so pale and faint, 

Shew’d many a prophet, and many a 
saint, 

Whose image on the glass was dyed; 

Full in the midst, his Cross of Red 

Triumphant Michael brandished. 

And trampled the Apostate’s pride. 

The moon-beam kiss’d the holy pane. 

And threw on the pavement a bloody 
stain. 


They sate them down on a marble 
stone 

(A Scottish monarch slept below) : 
Thus spoke the Monk, in solemn tone: 

* I was not always a man of woe ; 
For Paynim countries I have trod, 
And fought beneath the Cross of God : 
Now, strange to my eyes thine arms 
appear, 

And their iron clang sounds strange 
to my ear. 

XIII 

‘ In these far climes it was my lot 
To meet the wondrous Michael Scott; 

A wizard, of such dreaded fame. 
That when, in Salamanca’s cave. 

Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would ring in Notre 
Dame ! 

Some of his skill he taught to me ; 
And, Warrior, I could say to thee 
The words that cleft Eildon hills in 
three, 

And bridled the Tweed with a curb 
of stone : 

But to speak them were a deadly sin ; 
And for having but thought them my 
heart within, 

A treble penance must be done. 

XIV. 

‘ When Michael lay on his dying bed. 
His conscience was awakened : 

He bethought him of his sinful deed, 
And he gave me a sign to come with 
speed. 

I was in Spain when the morning rose. 
But I stood by his bed ere evening 
close. 

The words may not again be said. 
That he spoke to me, on death-bed 
laid ; 

They would rend this Abbay e’s massy 
nave. 

And pile it in heaps above his grave. 
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* I swore to bury his Mighty Book, 
That never mortal might therein look ; 
And never to tell where it was hid, 
Save at his Chief of Branksome’s need : 
And when that need was past and 
o’er, 

Again the volume to restore. 

I buried him on St. Michael’s night. 
When the bell toll’d one, and the 
moon was bright, 

And I dug his chamber among the 
dcr d. 

When the floor of the chancel was 
stained red, 

That his patron’s cross might over him 
wave. 

And scare the fiends from the Wizard’s 
grave. 

XVI. 

‘ It was a night of woe '’rd dread. 
When Michael in the tomb I laid * 
Strange sounds along the chancel 
pass’d. 

The banners wav’d without a blast’ — 
— Still spoke the Monk, when the 
bell toll’d one ' — 

I tell you, that a braver man 
Than William of Deloraine, good at 
• need. 

Against a foe ne’er spurr’d a steed ; 
Yet somewhat was he chill’d with 
dread. 

And his hair did bristle upon his head. 

XVII. 

' Lo, Warrior ! now, the Cross of Red 
Points to the grave of the mighty dead. 
Within it burns a wondrous light, 

To chase the spirits that love the 
night : 

That lamp shall burn unquenchably, 
Until the eternal doom shall be.’ 

Slow mov’d the Monk to the broad 
flag-stone. 

Which the bloody cross was trac’d 
upon : 


He pointed to a secret nook ; 

An iron bar the Warrior took ; 

And the Monk made a sign with his 
wither’d hand, 

The grave’s huge portal to expand. 


With beating heart to the task he went ; 
His sinewy frame o’er the grave- stone 
bent ; 

With bar of iron heav’d amain. 

Till the toil drops fell from his brows, 
like rain. 

It was by dint of passing strength. 
That he moved the massy stone at 
length. 

I would you had been there, to see 
Ilowthe light broke forth so gloriously, 
Stream’d upward to the chancel roof. 
And through the galleries far aloof! 
No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright : 
It shone like heaven’s own blessed 
light, 

And, issuing from the tomb, 
Show’d the Monk’s cowl, and visage 
pale. 

Danc’d on the dark-brow’d Warrior’s 
mail, 

And kiss’d his waving plume. 


Before their eyes the Wizard lay. 

As if he had not been dead a day. 

His hoary beard in silver roll’d. 

He seem’d some seventy winters old ; 

A palmer’s amice wrapp’d him 
round, 

With a wrought Spanish baldric 
bound. 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the 
sea : 

His left hand held his Book of 
Might ; 

A silver cross was in his right ; 

The lamp was placed beside his 
knee : 
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High and majestic was his look, 

At whicli the Idlest liends had shook, 

And all unruffled was his face : 

They trusted his soul had gotten grace. 

XX. 

Often had William of Dclorainc 

Rode through the battle’s bloody 
plain, 

And trampled down thewamors slain, 
And neither known remoisc nor 
awe ; 

Yet now remorse and awe he own’d ; 

His breath came thick, his head swam 
round. 

When this strange scene of death 
he saw. 

Bewilder’d and unnerv’d he stood, 

And the priest pray’d fervently and 
loud : 

With eyes averted prayed he ; 

He might not endure the sight to see. 

Of the man he had lov’d so brotherly. 


And when the priest his death-prayer 
had pray’d, 

Thus unto Dclorainc he said - -- 

‘Now, speed thee what thou hast to 
do, 

Or, Warrior, we may dearly rue ; 

For those thou may’st not look upon 

Arc gathering fast round the yawning 
stone ! * 

Then Deloraine, in terror, took 

From the cold hand the Mighty Book, 

With iron clasp’d, and with iron bound . 

He thought, as he took it, the dead 
man frown’d ; 

But the glare of the sepulchral light. 

Perchance, had dazzled the warrior’s 
sight. 

XXII. 

When the huge stone sunk o’er the 
tomb. 

The night return’d in double gloom ; 


For the moon had gone down, and the 
stars were few. 

And, as the Knight and Priest with- 
drew, 

With wavering steps and dizzy brain. 

They hardly might the postern gain. 

’Tis said, as through the aisles they 
pass’d, 

They heard strange noiseson the blast; 

And through the cloister-galleries 
small, 

Which at mid- height thread the chan- 
cel wall. 

Loud sobs, and laughter louder, ran, 

And voices unlike the voice of man ; 

As if the liends kept holulay. 

Because these spells were brought 
to day. 

I cannot tell how the truth may be ; 

I say the tale as ’twas said to me. 


‘Now, hie thee hence,’ the Father 
said, 

‘ And when we are on death-bed laid, 

O may our dear Lad^e, and sweet 
St. John, 

Forgive our souls for the deeil we 
have done ! ’ 

Th(! Monk n-Lurn’d him to his cell, 
And many a player ami penance 
sped ; 

When the convent met at the noon- 
tide bell - 

The Monk of St. Mary’s aisle was 
dead ! 

Before the cross was the body laid, 

With hands clasp’d fast, as if still he 
pray’d. 

x.xiv. 

The Knight breath'd free in the 
morning wind, 

And strove his hardihood to find: 

He was glad when he pass’d the 
tombstones grey. 

Which girdle round the fair Abbaye ; 
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For the mystic Book, to his bosom 
prest, 

Felt like a load upon his breast ; 

And his joints, with nerves of iron 
twin’d, 

Shook, like the aspen leaves in wind. 

Full fain was he when the dawn of day 

Began to brighten Cheviot grey ; 

He joy’d to see the cheerful light, 

And he said Ave Mary, as well as he 
might. 

XXV. 

The sun had brighten’d Cheviot grey, 
'Ihc sun had brighten’d the Carter’s 
side ; 

And soon beneath the rising day 
Smil’d Branksomc towers and 
Teviot’s tide. 

The wild birds told their warbling tale, 
And waken'd every flower that 
blows ; 

And peeped fortn die violet pale, 

And spread her breast the mountain 
rose. 

And lovelier than the rose so red, 

Yet paler than the violet pale, 

She early left her slecplc. .> bed, 

The fairest maid of Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 

Why does fair Margaret so early awake, 
And don her kirtle so hastilic ; 

And the silken knots, which in huny 
she would make, 

Why tremble her slender fingers to 
tie; 

Why docs she stop, and look often 
around, 

As she glides down the secret stair ; 

And why does she pat the shaggy 
blood-hound, 

As he rouses him up from his lair ; 

And, though she passes the postern 
alone, 

Why is not the watchman’s bugle 
blown ? 


XXVII. 

Tlie I.adye steps in doubt and dread, 
Lest her watchful mother hear her 
tread ; 

The Ladye caresses the rough blood- 
hound. 

Lest his voice should waken the castle 
round ; 

The watchman’s bugle is not blown, 
For he was her foster-father’s son ; 
And she glides through the greenwood 
at dawn of light 

To meet Baron Henry, her own true 
knight. 

XXVIII. 

The Knight and Ladye fair aie met, 
And under the hawthorn’s boughs are 
set. 

A fairer pair were never seen 
To meet hi nealh the hawthorn green. 
He was stately, and young, and tall ; 
Dreaded in battle, and lov d in hall : 
And she, when love, scarce told, scarce 
hid, 

Lent to her cheek a livelier red ; 
When the half sigh her swelling breast 
Against the silken ribbon prest ; 
When Ik r blue eyes their secret told, 
Though shaded b}’’ her locks of gold — 
Where would you find the peerless fair, 
With Margaret of Branksome might 
compare ! 

XXIX. 

A.nd now, fair dames, mcthinks I see 
You listen to my minstrelsy ; 

Yuiir wav ing locks ye bac kvvard throw, 
And sidelong bend your necks of 
snow : 

Yc ween to hear a melting talc, 

Of two true lovers in a dale ; 

And how the Knight, with tender 
fire, 

To paint his faithful passion strove; 
Swore he might at her feet expire, 
But never, never cease to love ; 
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And how she blush’d, and how she 
sigh’d, 

And, half consenting, half denied, 
And said that she would die a maid ; — 
Yet, might the bloody feud be stay’d, 
Henry of Cranstoun, and only he, 
Margaret of Branksome’s choice should 
be. 

XXX. 

Alas ! fair dames, your hopes are vain 1 
My harp has lost the enchanting 
strain ; 

Its lightness would my age reprove : 
My hairs are grey, my limbs are old. 
My heart is dead, my veins are cold : 

I may not, must not, sing of love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath an oak, moss’d o’er by eld. 
The Baron’s Dwarf his courser held. 

And held his crested helm and spear : 
That Dwarf was scarce an earthly 
man. 

If the tales were true that of him ran 

Through all the Border, far and 
near. 

’Twas said, when the Baron a-hunting 
rode 

Through Reedsdale’s glens, but rarely 
trod. 

He heard a voice cry, ‘ Lost ! lost ! 
lost ! ’ 

And, like tennis-ball by racket toss’d, 
A leap, of thirty feet and three. 

Made from the gorse this elfin shape, 

Distorted like some dwarfish ape. 
And lighted at Lord Cranstoun’s 
knee. 

Lord Cranstoun was some whit 
dismay’d ; 

*Tis said that five good miles he 
rade. 

To rid him of his company ; 

But where he rode one mile, the Dwarf 
ran four. 

And the Dwarf was first at the castle 
door. 


XXXII. 

Use lessens marvel, it is said : 

This elvish Dwarf with the Baron 
staid ; 

Little he ate, and less he spoke. 

Nor mingled with the menial flock : 
And oft apart his arms he toss’d. 

And often mutter’d ‘Lost I lost! lost!* 
He was waspish, arch, and litherlie. 
But well Lord Cranstoun served he : 
And he of his service was full fain ; 
For once he had been ta’en or slain, 
An it had not been for his ministry. 
All between Home and Hermitage, 
Talk’d of Lord Cranstoun’s Goblin- 
Page. 

XXXIII. 

For the Baron went on pilgrimage. 
And took with him this elvish Page, 
To Mary’s Chapel of the Lowes : 
For there, beside our Ladye’s lake. 
An offering he had sworn to make. 
And he would pay his vows. 

But the Ladye of Branksome gather’d 
a band 

Of the best that would ride at her 
command : 

The try sting place was Newark Lee. 
Wat of Harden came thither amain. 
And thither came John of Thirlfestane, 
And thither came William of Dcloraine; 
They were three hundred spears 
and three. 

Through Douglas-burn, up Yarrow 
stream, 

Theirhorses prance, their lances gleam. 
They came to St. Mary’s lake ere day; 
But the chapel was void, and the 
Baron away. 

They burn’d the chapel for very rage. 
And curs’d Lord Cranstoun’s Goblin- 
Page. 

XXXIV. 

And now, in Branksome's good green- 
wood. 

As under the aged oak he stood, 
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The Baron s courser pricks his ears, 
As if a distant noise he hears. 

The Dwarf waves his long lean arm 
on high, 

And signs to the lovers to part and fly; 
No time was then to vow or sigh. 

Fair Margaret through the hazel grove, 
Flew like the startled cushat-dove : 
The Dwarf the stirrup held and rein ; 
Vaulted the Knight on his steed amain, 
And, pondering deep that morning’s 
scene. 

Rode eastward through the hawthorns 
e,reen. 

While thus he pour’d the lengthen’d 
tale. 

The Minstrel's voice began to fail : 
Full slyly smiled the observant page, 
And gave the wither’d hand of age 
A goblet, crown'd with mighty wine. 
The blood cf Velez’ scorched vine. 

He raised the silver cup on high. 

And, while the big drop fill’d his eye, 
Pray’d God to bless the Duchess long. 
And all who cheer’d a son of ‘ong. 
The attending maidens smiled to see 
How long, how deep, how zealousty, 
Thcprecious juice the Minstrelquaflf'd , 
And he, embolden’d by the draught. 
Look’d gaily back to them, and laugh’d. 
The cordial nectar of the bowl 
Swell’d his old veins, and cheer’d his 
soul ; 

A lighter, livelier prelude ran, 

Ere thus his tale again began. 


Canto Third. 

I. 

And said I that my limbs were old, 
And said I that my blood was cold. 
And that my kindly fire was fled, 

And my poor wither’d heart was dead. 
And that I might not sing of love ^ — 


How could I to the dearest theme, 

That ever warm’d a minstrel’s dream, 

So foul, so false a recreant prove ! 

How could I name love’s very name. 

Nor wake my heart to notes of flame ! 

II. 

In peace, Love tunes the shepherd’s 
reed ; 

In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the 
grove. 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

III. 

So thought Lord Cranstoun, as I 
ween, 

While, pondering deep the tender 
scene, 

lie rode through Branksome’s haw- 
thorn green. 

But the Page shouted wild and 
shrill, 

And scarce his helmet could he 
don, 

When downward from the shady 
hill 

A stately knight came pricking 
on. 

That warrior’s steed, so dapple-gra}'. 

Was dark with sweat, and splashed 
with clay ; 

His armour red with many a stain *. 

He seem'd in such a wcarj’ plight, 

As if he had ridden the live long 
night ; 

For it was William of Deloraine. 

IV. 

But no whit wcury did he seem, 

When, dancing in the sunny beam, 

He mark'd the crane on the Baron’s 
crest ; 

For his read3^ spear was in his rest. 
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Few were the words, and stern and 
high, 

That mark’d the foemen’s feudal 
hate ; 

Forquestion fierce, and proud reply, 
Gave signal soon of dire debate. 
Their very coursers seem'd to know 
That each was other’s mortal foe, 

And snorted fire, when wheel’d 
around 

To give each foe his vantage-ground. 

V. 

In rapid round the Baron bent ; 

He sigh'd a sigh, and pray’d a 
prayer ; 

The prayer was to his patron saint, 

The sigh was to his ladyc fair. 

Stout Dcloraine nor sigh’d nor pray’d. 
Nor saint, nor ladye, call’d to aid ; 

But he stoop’d his head, and couch’d 
his spear, 

And spurred his steed to full career. 
The meeting of these champions proud 
Seem’d like the bursting thunder- 
cloud. 

VI. 

Stern was the dint the Borderer lent ! 
The stately Baron backwards bent ; 
Bent backvvjards to his horse’s tail, 
And his plumes went scattering on 
the gale ; 

The tough ash spear, so stout and 
tiiie, 

Into a thousand flinders flew. 

But Cranstoun’s lance, of more avail, 
Pierc’d through, like silk, the Bor- 
derer’s mail ; 

Through shield, and jack, and acton, 
past. 

Deep in his bosom broke at last. — 
Still sate the warrior saddle-fast, 

Till, stumbling in the mortal shock, 
Down went the steed, the girthing 
broke. 

Hurl’d on a heap lay man and horse. 
The Baron onward pass’d his course ; 


Nor knew— so giddy rolled his brain — 
His foe lay stretch’d upon the plain. 

VII. 

But when he rein’d his courser round, 
And saw his foeman on the ground 
Lie senseless as the bloody clay, 

He bade his page to stanch the wound. 
And there beside the warrior stay. 
And tend him in his doubtful state. 
And lead him to Branksome- castle 
gate : 

His noble mind was inly moved 
For the kinsman of the maid he loved. 
^This shall thou do without delay : 
No longer here myself may stay ; 
Unless the swifter I speed away. 
Short shrift will be at my dying day.' 

VIII. 

Away In speed Lord Cranstoun rode; 
The Goblin- Page behind abode ; 

His lord’s command he ne’er with- 
stood, 

Though small his pleasure to do good 
As the corslet off he took, 

The Dwarf espied the Mighty Book ! 
Much he marvcll'd a knight of pride, 
Like a book-bosom'd priest should 
ride : 

He thought not to search or stanch 
the wound 

Until the secret he had found. 

IX. 

The iron band, the iron clasp. 
Resisted long the elfin grasp : 

For when the first he had undone. 

It closed as he the next begun. 

Those iron clasps, that iron band. 
Would not yield to unchristen’d hand, 
Till he smear’d the cover o’er 
With the Borderer’s curdled gore ; 

A moment then the volume spread, 
And one short spell therein he read : 
It had much of glamour might ; 

Could make a ladye seem a knight ; 
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The cobwebs on a dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall ; 

A nut shell seem a gilded barge, 

A shccling seem a palace large, 

And youth seem age, and age seem 
youth : 

All was delusion, nought was truth. 

X. 

He had not read another spell, 

W lien on his cheek a bulTct fell, 

So fierce, it stretch’d him on the plain 
Beside the wounded Dclorainc. 

Krorn the ground he rose dismay’d, 
^nd shook his huge and matted head ; 
One word he mutter’d, and no more, 

‘ Man of age, thou smitest sore ' ’ 

No more the Elfin Page durst tr^^ 

Into the Wv-iulruus P.onk to pry ; 

The cla^ps, though smear’d with 
Christian gore, 

Shut faster than they were before. 

He hid it underneath his cloak. 

Now, if you ask who gav< the stroke, 
I cannot tell, so mot 1 thrive ; 

It was not given by man alive. 

XI. 

Unwillingly himself he address’d, 

To do his master's high behest : 

He lifted up the living corse. 

And laid it on the weary horse ; 

He led him into Branksome hall, 
l^cfore the beards of the w.irders all ; 
And each did after swear and say 
There only pass’d a wain of hay. 

He took him to Lord David's tower. 
Even to the Ladye's secret bovver; 
And, but that stronger spells were 
spread, 

And the door might not be opened. 
He had laid him on her very bed. 
Whate’er he did of gramarye 
Was always done maliciously ; 

He filing the warrior on the ground. 
And the blood well’d freshly from the 
wound. 


As he repass’d the outer court. 

He spied the fair young child at sport : 
He thought to train him to the wood ; 
For, at a word be it understood, 

He was always for ill, and never for 
good. 

Seem’d to the boy, some comrade gay 
Led him forth to the woods to play ; 
On the drawbridge the warders stout 
Saw a terrier and lurcher passing out. 

xrir. 

He led the boy o'er bank and fell. 
Until they came to a woodland 
brook ; 

The running stream dissolv’d the 
spell, 

And his own elvish shape he took. 
Could he have had his jilcasure vildc, 
He had crippled the joints of the 
noble child ; 

Or, with his fingers long and lean, 
Had strangled him in fiendish spleen : 
But his awful mother he had in dread, 
And also his power was limited ; 

So he but scowl’d on the startled child. 
And darted through the forest wild ; 
j The woodland brook he bounding 
cross’ll, 

And laugh'd, and shouted, ‘Lost! 
lost I lost ' ’ 

XIV. 

Full sore amaz'd at the wondrous 
change, 

And fiightcn’d, as a child might be. 
At the wild yi.ll and visage strange. 
And the dark words of gramarye, 
'The child, amidst the forc-^t bower, 

I Stood rooted like a lily fiovver ; 

And when at length, with trembling 
pace, 

He sought to find where Brank- 
somc lay, 

He lear’d to see that grisly face 
Glare from some thicket on his 
way. 
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Thus, starting oft, he journey’d on, 
And deeper in the wood is gone, — 
For aye the more he sought his way. 
The farther still he went astray, — 
Until he heard the mountains round 
Ring to the baying of a hound. 

XV. 

And hark ! and hark ! the deep- 
mouth’d bark 

Comes nigher still, and nigher : 
Bursts on the path a dark blood- 
hound ; 

His tawny muzzle track’d the ground, 
And his red eye shot fire. 

Soon as the wilder’d child saw he. 

He flew at him right furiouslie. 

I ween you would have seen with joy 
The bearing of the gallant boy. 

When, worthy of his noble sire, 

His wet cheek glow’d ’twixt fear and 
ire ! 

He faced the blood-hound manfully, 
And held his little bat on high ; 

So fierce he struck, the dog, afraid, 

At cautious distance hoarsely bay’d. 
But still in act to spring; 

When dash’d an 'archer through the 
glade. 

And when he saw the hound was 
stay’d, 

He drew his tough bow-string ; 

But a rough voice cried, ' Shoot not, 
hoy ! 

Ho ! shoot not, Edward ; ’tis a boy ! ’ 

XVI. 

The speaker issued from the wood, 
And check'd his fellow’s surly mood. 
And quell’d the ban-dog’s ire : 

He was an English yeoman good. 
And born in Lancashire. 

Well could he hit a fallow-deer 
Five hundred feet him fro ; 

With hand more true, and eye more 
clear. 

No archer bended bow. 


His coal-black hair, shorn round and 
close, 

Set off his sun-burn’d face : 

Old England’s sign, St. George’s cross, 
His barret-cap did grace ; 

His bugle-horn hung by his side. 

All in a wolf-skin baldric tied ; 

And his short falchion, sharpand clear. 
Had pierc'd the throat of many a deer. 

XVII. 

His kirtle, made of forest green. 
Reach’d scantly to his knee ; 

And, at his belt, of arrows keen 
A furbish’d sheaf bore he; 

His buckler, scarce in breadth a span, 
No larger fence had he ; 

He never counted him a man. 

Would strike below the knee : 

His slacken’d bow was in his hand. 
And the leash that was his blood- 
hound’s band. 

XVlIl. 

He would not do the fair child harm, 
But held him with his powerful arm. 
That he might neither fight nor flee; 
For when the Red-Cross spied he, 
The boy strove long and violently. 

‘ Now, by St. George,’ the archer cries, 
‘ Edward, methinks we have a prize ! 
This boy’s fair face, and courage free, 
Show he is come of high degree.’ 

XIX. 

‘ Yes ! lam come of high degree. 

For I am the heirof bold Bucclcuch; 
And, if thou dost not set me free. 
False Southron, thou shalt dearly 
rue ! 

For Walter of Harden shall come with 
speed. 

And William of Deloraine, good at 
need. 

And every .Scott, from Esk to Tweed; 
And, if thou dost not let me go. 
Despite thy arrows and thy bow, 
ril have thee hang’d to feed the crow*' 
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XX. 

* Gramercy for thy good-will, fair 
boy ! 

My mind was never set so high ; 

But if thou art chief of such a clan, 
And art the son of such a man, 

And ever comest to thy command. 

Our wardens had need to keep good 
order ; 

My bow of yew to a hazel wand, 

Thou ’It make them work upon the 
Border. 

Meantime, be pleased to come with 
me, 

P'or good Lord Dacre shalt thou see ; 

1 think our work is well begun. 

When we have taken tiiy fatlicr's son.* 

Although the child was led away, 

In Branksomc still he seem'd to stay. 
For so the Dwarf his part did pUy ; 
And, in the shape of that young boy, 
lie wrought the castle much annoy. 
The comrades of the young Bucclcuch 
He pinch’d, and beat, and overthrew ; 
Nay, some of them hewellnigh slew. 
He tore Dame Maudlin’s silken tire. 
And, as Sym Hall stood by the fire, 
He lighted the match of his bandelier. 
And wofully scorch'd the hackbuteer. 
It may be hardly thought or said. 

The mischief that the urchin made. 
Till many of the castle guess’d. 

That the young Baron was possess’d ! 

xxii. 

Well I ween the charm he held 
The noble Ladye had soon dispell’d; 
But she was deeply busied then 
To tend the wounded Deloraine. 
Much she wonder'd to find him lie 
On the stone threshold stretch’d 
along ; 

She thought some spirit of the sky 
Had done the bold moss-trooper 
wrong ; 
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Because, despite her precept dread. 
Perchance he in the Book had read ; 
But the broken lance in his bosom 
stood. 

And it was earthly steel and wood, 
xxiii. 

She drew the splinter from the wound. 
And with a charm she stanch’d the 
blood ; 

She bade the gash be cleans’d and 
bound : 

No longer by his couch she stood ; 
But she has ta’en the broken lance. 
And wash’d it from the clotted gore, 
And salved the splinter o’erand o’er. 
William of Deloraine, in trance. 
Whene’er she turn’d it round and 
round. 

Twisted as if she gall'd his wound. 

Then to her maidens she did say 
That he should be whole man and 
sound 

Within the course of a night and 
day. 

Full long she toil’d ; for she did rue 
Mishap to friend so stout and true. 

XXIV. 

So pass’d the day ; the evening fell, 
’Twas near the lime of curfew bell ; 
The air was mild, the w’ind was calm. 
The stream was smooth, the dew was 
balm ; 

E’en the rude watchman on the tower 
Enjoy'd and bless’d the lovely hour. 
Farmore fair Margaret lov'd andbicss’d 
The hour of silence and of rest. 

On the high turret sitting lone. 

She waked at times the lute'ssofttone; 
Touch’d a wild note, and all between 
Thought of the bower of hawthorns 
green. 

Her golden hair stream’d free from 
band. 

Her fair cheek rested on her hand. 
Her blue eyes sought the west afar, 
For lovers love the western star. 
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XXV. 

Is yon the star, o'er Penchryst Pen, 
That rises slowly to Iicr ken, 

And, spreading broad its wavering 
light, 

Shakes its loose tresses on the night? 
Is yon red glare the western star? 

O, ’tis the beacon-blaze of war • 
Scarce could she draw her tighten’d 
breath, 

For well she knew the fire of death ! 

XXVI. 

The Warder view'd it blazing strong, 
And blew his war-note loud and long. 
Till, at the high and haughty sound. 
Rock, wood, and river rung around. 
The blast alarm’d the festal hall, 

And startled forth the wairiors all ; 
Far downward, in the castle-yard. 
Full many a toich and cresset glared ; 
And helms and plumes, confusedly 
toss'd, 

Were in the blaze half-seen, half-lost; 
And spears in wild disorder shook, 
Like reeds beside a frozen brook. 

xxvn. 

The Seneschal, whose silver hair 
Was redden’d by the torches’ glare, 
Stood in the midst with gesture proud, 
And issued forth his mandates loud : 

‘ On Penchryst glows a bale of fire. 
And three are kindling on Priest- 
haughswire ; 

Ride out, ride out, 

The foe to scout > 

Mount, mount for Kranksome, every 


Young Gilbert, let our beacon blaze. 
Our kin, and clan, and friends to raise.’ 

xxviii. 

Fair Margaret from the turret head 
Heard, far below, the cour-,ers’ tread, 
While loud the harness rung 
As to their scats, with clamour dread, 
The ready horsemen sprung : 

And trampling hoofs, and iron coats. 
And loaders' voices mingled notes, 
And out I and out ! 

In hasty route, 

The horsemen g.illop’d forth ; 
Dispersing to the south to scout, 

And east, and west, and north. 

To view their coming enemies, 

And warn their vassals and allies. 

XXIX. 

The ready page, with hurried hand, 
Awaked the need-fire’s slumbering 
brand, 

And ruddy blush’d the heaven : 

For a sheet of flame from the turret 
high 

Wav’d like a blood-flag on the sky, 

All flaring and uneven ; 

And soon a score of fires, I ween, 
From height, and hill, and cli/f, were 
seen ; 

Each with warlike tidings fraught, 
Each from each the signal caught ; 
Each after each they glanc’d to 
sight, 

As stars arise upon the night. 

They gleam’d on many a dusky 
tarn. 
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Haunted by the lonely earn; 

On many a cairn’s grey pyramid, 
Where urns of mighty chiefs he hid 
Till high Dunedin the blazes saw 
From Soltra and Dumpender Eaw, 
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The livelong night in Branksome rang 
The ceaseless sound of steel ; 

The castle-bell, with backward clang, 
Sent forth the larum peal ; 

Was frequent heard the heavy jar, 
Where massy stone and iron bar 
Were piled on echoing keep and 
tower, 

To whelm the foe with deadly shower ; 
Was frequent heard the changing 
guard, 

And watch-word from the sleepless 
ward ; 

While, wearied by the endless din. 
Blood-hound and ban-dog yell’d with- 
in. 

XXXI. 

The noble Dame, amid the broil. 
Shared the grey Seneschars high toil. 
And spoke of danger with a smile ; 
Cheer’d the young knights, and 
council sage 

Held with the chiefs of riper age. 

No tidings of the foe were brought, 
Nor of his numbers knew they aught, 
Nor what in time of truce he sought. 
Some said that there were thou- 
•sands ten ; 

And others ween’d that it was 
nought 

But Leven clans, or Tyncdalc men, 
Who came to gather in black-mail ; 
And Liddesdalc, with small avail. 
Might drive them lightly back agen. 
So pass’d the anxious night away, 
And welcome was the peep of day. 

Ceas’d the high sound. The listening 
throng 

Applaud the Master of the Song ; 

And marvel much, in helpless age, 

So hard should be his pilgrimage. 

Had he no friend, no daughter dear. 
His wandering toil to share and cheer; 
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No son to be his father s stay. 

And guide him on the rugged way t 
‘Ay, once he had— but he was dead !’ 
Upon the harp he stoop’d his head. 
And busied himself the strings withal 
To hide the tear that fain would fall. 
In solemn measure, soft and slow. 
Arose a father’s notes of woe. 


Canto Fourth. 

I. 

Sweet Teviot ' on thy silver tide 
The glaring balc-fircs blaze no 
more ; 

No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willow'd shore; 

Where’er thou wind's!, by dale or hill, 

All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy w'aves, since Time was 
born, 

Since first they roll'd upon the Tweed, 

Had only heard the shepherd's reed, 
Nor stalled at the bugle-horn. 

II. 

Unlike the tide of human time, - 
Which though it change in cease- 
less how, 

Retains each grief, retains each ciimc 
Its earliest course was doom'd to 
know ; 

And, darker as it downward bears. 

Is stain'd with past and present tears. 
I.ow as that tide has ebb'd with me, 

It still rctlccls to Memory's eye 

The hour my brave, my only boy 
Fell by the side of great Dundee. 

Why, when the volleying musket 
play'd 

Against the bloody" Highland blade, 

Why was not 1 beside him laid ! 

Enough, he died the death of fame ; 

Enough, he died with conquering 
Graeme. 
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Now over Border dale and fell 

Full wide and far was terror spread ; 
For pathless marsh, and mountain 
' cell, 

The peasant left his lowly shed. 
Thu . Vhten’d Hocks and herds were 

pt"nt 

Beneath tl. ^ peel’s rude battlement ; 
And maids matrons dropp’d the 
tear, ' 

While ready seiz’d the spear. 

From Brankso ne’s towers, the watch- 
man’s 

Dun wreatl^s of distant smoke can 

^py , . . 

Which, cu^’ling in the rising .sun, 
Shovv’d 'Outhern ravage was begun. 

IV. 

Now loud the heedful gate- ward 
cried — 

*Prepaie ye all for blows and 
blood I 

Watt Tinlinn, from the Liddel-sidc, 
Comes wading through the flood 
Full oft the Tyncdale snatchers knock 
At his lone gate, and prove the lock ; 

It was but last St. Barnabright 
They sieg'd him a whole summer 
night, 

But fled at morning ; well they knew 
In vain he never twang’d the yew. 
Right shaip has been the evening 
shower 

That drove him from his Liddel tower ; 
And, by my faith,’ the gate-ward said, 
‘ 1 think ’twill prove a Warden-Raid.’ 

V. 

While thus he spoke, the bold yeoman 
Enter’d the echoing barbican. 

He led a small and shaggy nag. 

That through a bog, from hag to hag. 
Could bound like any Billhope stag. 

It bore his wife and children twain ; 
A half-clothe4 s<^i'f was all their train ; 
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His wife, stout, ruddy, and dark- 
brow’d, 

Of silver brooch and bracelet proud, 
j Laugh’d to her friends among the 
crowd. 

He was of stature passing tall, 

But sparely form'd, and lean withal; 
A batter’d morion on his brow ; 

A leather jack, as fence enow, 

On his broad shoulders loosely hung ; 
A border axe behind was slung ; 

His spear, six Scottish ells in length, 
Seem'd newly dyed with gore ; 

His shafts and bow, of wondrous 
strength. 

His hardy partner bore 

VI. 

Thus to the Ladyc did Tinlinn show 
The tidings of the English foe : 

‘ Belted Will Howard is marching 
here, 

And hot Lord Dacre, with many a 
spear. 

And all the German hackbut men, 
Who have long lain at Askerten : 
They cross’d the Liddcl at curfew 
hour, 

And burn'd my little lonely tower : 
The licnd receive their souls •there- 
for I 

It had not been burnt this year and 
more. 

Barn-yard and dwelling, blazing 
bright. 

Serv’d to guide me on my flight ; 

But I was chas d the livelong night. 
Black John of Akeshaw and Fergus 
Gramme 

Fast upon my traces came. 

Until I turn’d at Priesthaugh Scrogg, 
And shot their horses in the bog, 
Slew Fergus with my lance out- 
right ; 

I had him long at high despite — 

He drove my cows last Fastern’s 
night.’ 
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VII. 

Now weary scouts from Liddesdale, 
Fast hurrying in, confirm’d the talc ; 
As far as they could judge by ken, 
Three hours would bring to 
Tcviot’s strand 

Three thousand armed Englishmen ; 
Meanwhile, full many a warlike 
bii^nd, 

From Teviot, Aill, and Ettrick shade, 
Came in, their Chiefs defence to aid. 
There was saddling and mounting 
in haste, 

There was pricking o’er moor and 
lea ; 

He that was last at the trysting-place 
Was but lightly Id of his gay 
ladye. 

VIII, 

From fair St. Mary's silver wave, 
From dreary Gamcscleugh’s dusky 
height. 

His ready lances Thirlcstane brave 
Array’d beneath a banner bright. 
The treasured fleur-de-luce he claims 
To wreathe his shield, since royal 
James, 

Encamp’d by Fala’s mossy wave, 

The proud distinction grateful gave, 
For faith ’mid feudal jars ; 

What time, save Thirlestanc alone. 

Of Scotland’s stubborn barons none 
Would march to southern wars ; 
And hence, in fair remembrance worn, 
Yon sheaf of spears his crest has 
borne ; 

Hence his high motto shines reveal'd — 

‘ Ready, aye ready ’ for the field. 

IX. 

An aged Knight, to danger steel’d, 
With many a moss-trooper came on; 
And azure in a golden field. 

The stars and crescent graced his 
shield, 

Without the bend of Murdieston. 


Wide lay his lands round Oakwood 
tower, 

And wide round haunted Castle- 
Ower ; 

High over Borthwick’s mountain flood 
His wood-embosom’d mansion stood ; 
In the dark glen, so deep below. 

The herds of plunder’d England low — 
His bold retainers’ daily food. 

And bought with danger, blows, and 
blood. 

Marauding chief ! his sole delight 
The moonlight raid, the morning fight ; 
Not even the Flower of Yarrow’s 
charms, 

In youth, might tame his rage for 
arms ; 

And still, in age, he spurn’d at rest. 
And still his brows the helmet press’d. 
Albeit the blanched locks below 
Were white as Dinlay’s spotless snow ; 
Five stately warriors drew the 
sword 

Before their father’s band ; 

A braver knight than Harden’s lord 
Ne’er belted on a brand. 

X. 

Scotts of Eskdalc, a stalwart band, 
Came trooping down the Todshaw- 
hill ; 

By the sword they won their land. 
And by the sword they hold it still. 
Hearken, Ladye, to the tale, 

How thy sires won fair Eskdale. 

Earl Morion was lord of that valley 
fair ; 

The Beattisons W'erc his vassals there. 
The Earl was gentle, and mild of 
mood ; 

The vassals were warlike, and fierce, 
and rude ; 

High of heart, and haughty of word, 
Little they leck’d of a tame liege 
lord. 

The Earl into fair Eskdale came, 
Homage and seignory to claim : 

B 
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Of Gilbert the Galliard a lieriot he 
sought, 

Saying, ‘ Give thy best steed, as a 
vassal ought.’ 

* Dear to me is my bonny white steed, 
Oft has he help'd me at pinch of need ; 
Lord and Earl though thou be, I trow 
I can rein Bucksfoot better than thou.’ 
Word on word gave fuel to fire, 

Till so highly blazed theBeattison’sirc, 
But that the Earl the flight had ta’cn, 
The vassals there their lord had slain. 
Sore he plied both whip and spur. 

As he urged his steed thi ough Eskdale 
muir ; 

And it fell down a weary w'cight. 

Just on the threshold of Branksomc 
gate. 

XI. 

The Earl was a wrathful man to see. 
Full fain avenged would he be. 

In haste to Branksome's Lord he 
spoke, 

Saying — * Take these traitors to thy 
yoke ; 

For a cast of hawks, and a purse of 
gold, 

All Eskdale I'll sell thee, to have and 
hold : 

Beshrew thy heart, of the Bcattisons’ 
clan 

If thou leavest on Eskc a landed man ; 
But spare Woodkernck's lands alone, 
For he lent me his horse to escape 
upon.’ 

A glad man then was Brank.soine bold, 
Down he flung him the purse of gold ; 
To Eskdale soon he .spuir'd amain, 
And with him five hundred riders has 
ta’en. 

He left his merryrnen in the mist of 
the hill. 

And bade them hold them close and 
still ; 

And alone he wended to the plain, 

To meet with the Galliard and all his 
train. 


To Gilbert the Galliard thus he said : 

‘ Know thou me for thy liege-lord 
and head ; 

Deal not with me as with Morton 
tame, 

For Scotts play best at the roughest 
game. 

Give me in peace my hcriot due. 

Thy bonny white steed, or thou shalt 
rue. 

If my horn I three times wind, 

Eskdale shall long have the sound in 
mind.’ 

XII. 

Loudly the Bcattison laugh'd in 
scorn ; 

* Little care W'c for thy winded 
horn. 

Ne’er shall it be the Galliard’s lot 

To yield his steed to a haughty Scott. 

Wend thou to Branksomc back on 
foot 

With rusty spur and miry boot.’ 

He blew his bugle so loud and hoarse 

That the dun deer started at fair 
Craikeross ; 

He blew again so loud and clear, 

Through the grey mountain-mist there 
did lances appear ; 

And the third blast rang vvith*.such a 
din 

That the echoes answer’d from Pen- 
toun-liiin. 

And all his riders came lightly in. 

'J lieii had you seen a gallant shock 

When saddles weie emptied and 
lances broke ! 

For each scornful word the Galliard 
had said, 

A Bcattison on the field was laid. 

His own good sword the chieftain 
drew. 

And he bore the Galliard through 
and through ; 

Where the Beattisons’ blood mix’d 
with the rill. 

The Galliard’s-Haugh men call it still. 
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I'he Scotts have scatter’d the Bcatti- 
son clan, 

In Eskdalc they left but one landed 
man. 

The valley of Eskc, from the mouth 
to the source, 

Was lost and won for that bonny 
white hoise. — 

XIII. 

Whitslade the Hawk, and Headshaw 
came, 

And warriors more than 1 may name ; 

From Yarrow-clcugh to Hindhaugh- 
swair, 

From Woodhouselie to Chester- 
glen, 

Troop’d man and hmse, and bL.vv rind 
spear ; 

Their gathering word was Hcllen- 
den. 

And better hearts o'er Border sod 

Ti) siege or rescue never rode. 

The Eadye mark’d the aids come 
in, 

And high her heart ofpride arose ; 

She bade her youthful son attend, 
hat he iniglit know his father's 
friend, 

An’d learn to face his fot s. 

‘ riie boy is ripe to look on war ; 

I saw him draw a cross-bow j 
stiir. 

And his true arrow struck afar 
dlie raven's nest upon the clilT ; 

Ihe K'd cross on a soutliern breast 

Is broader than the raven's nest; 

lliou, Whitslade, shalt teach him his 
weapon to wield, 

And o’er him hold his father's shield ’ 

XIV. 

Well may you think the wily page 

f ar d- not to face the Eadye sage. 

Il(‘ counterfeited childish fear. 

And shriek’d, and shed full many a 
tear. 


And moan’d and plain’d in manner 
wild. 

The attendants to the Eadye told 
Some fairy, sure, had chang’d the 
child, 

That wont to be so free and bold. 
Then wrathful was the noble dame ; 
She blush’d b'ood-red for very 
shame : 

' Hence ! ere the clan his faintness 
view ; 

Hence with the weakling to Buc- 
clcuch ! 

Watt Tinlinn, thou shalt be his guide 
To Ranglebiirn's lonely side. 

Sure some fell fiend has cursed our 
line, 

That coward should e’er be son of 
mine ! ’ 

XV. 

A lu'fi\y task Watt Tinlinn had, 

To guide tlie counterfeited lad. 

Soon as the palfrey felt the weight 
Of that ill-omen’d elfish freight, 

He bolted, sprung, and rear d amain, 
Nor heeded bit, nor curb, nor rein. 

It cobt Watt 7'inlinn mickle toil 
To (hive him but a Scottish mile ; 

But as a shallow brook they 
cross’d, 

'Flic clf, amul the running stream, 
His figure chang'd, like form in 
dream, 

And tied, and shouted, ‘ Eost ! 
h^st ’ lost I ’ 

Full fast the uichin ran and laugh'd. 
But faster still a cloth-yard shalt 
Wliistlctl from startled Tinlinn’s yew. 
And pierc'd his shoulder through and 
through. 

Although the imp might not be 
slain, 

And though the wound soon heal’d 
again, 

Yet, as he ran, he yell’d for pain ; 
And Wat of Tinlinn, much aghast, 
Rode back to Branksomc fiery fast. 
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XVI. 

Soon on the hill’s steep verge he 
stood, 

That looks o’er Branksome’s towers 
and wood ; 

And martial murmurs, from below, 
ProclaimM the approaching southern 
foe. 

Through the dark wood, in mingled 
tone, 

Were Border pipes and bugles blown ; 
The coursers' neighing he could ken, 
A measured tread of marching men ; 
While broke at times the solemn hum 
The Almayn’s sullen kettle-drum ; 
And banners tall of crimson sheen 
Above the copse appear ; 

And, glistening through the haw- 
thorns green, 

Shine helm, and shield, and spear, 
xvn. 

Light forayers, first, to view the 
ground, 

Spurr’d their fleet coursers loosely 
round ; 

Behind, in close array, and fast, 
The Kendal archers, all in green, 
Obedient to the bugle blast, 
Advancing from the wood were 
seen. 

To back and guard the archer band, 
Lord Dacre’s bill-men were at hand : 
A hardy race, on Irthing bred, 

With kirtles white, and crosses red. 
Array'd beneath the banner tall. 

That stream’d o’er Acre’s conquer’d 
wall ; 

And minstrels, as they march’d in 
order. 

Play’d ‘Noble Lord Dacre, he dwells 
on the Border.’ 

XVIII. 

Behind the English bill and bow. 

The mercenaries, firm and slow. 
Moved on to fight, in dark array. 


By Conrad led of Wolfenstein, 

Who brought the band from distant 
Rhine, 

And sold their blood for foreign pay. 
The camp their home, their law the 
sword. 

They knew no country, own’d no lord: 
They were not arm’d like England’s 
sons, 

But bore the levin-darting guns ; 

BulT coats, all frounc’d and ’broider’d 
o’er. 

And morsing-horns and scarfs they 
wore ; 

Each better knee was bared, to aid 
The warriors in the escalade ; 

All as they march’d, in rugged tongue, 
Songs of Teutonic feuds they sung. 

XIX. 

But louder still the clamour grew, 
And louder still the minstrels blew, 
When from beneath the greenwood 
tree, 

Rode forth Lord Howard’s chivalry ; 
His inen-at-arms, with glaive and 
spear. 

Brought up the battle’s glittering rear. 
There many a youthful knight, full 
keen 

To gain his spurs, in arms was seen ; 
With favour in his crest, or glove, 
Memorial of his ladye-love. 

So rode they forth in fair array. 

Till full their lengthen’d lines display ; 
Then call’d a halt, and made a stand. 
And cried ‘ St. George for merry 
England ! ’ 

XX. 

Now eveiy English eye, intent 
On Branksome’s armed towers was 
bent ; 

So near they were, that they might 
know 

The straining harsh of each cross-bow; 
On battlement and bartizan 
Gleam’d axe, and spear, and partisan ; 
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Falcon and culver, on each tower, 
Stood prompt their deadly hail to 
shower ; 

And flashing armour frequent broke 
From eddying whirls of sable smoke, 
Where upon tower and turret-head, 
The seething pitch and molten lead 
Reek’d, like a witch’s caldron red. 
While yet they g*'/.e, the bridges 
fall, 

The wicket opes, and from the wall 
Rules forth the hoary Seneschal. 

XXI. 

Armed he rode, all save the head. 

His white beard o’er his breast-plate 
spread ; 

Uiibroke by age, erect his seat. 

He rul’d his eager courser’s gait ; 
Fored him, with chasten’d fire to 
prance, 

And, high curvetting, slow advance ; 
111 sign of truce, his better hand 
Display'd a peeled willow wand ; 

Ills squire, attending in the rear, 

Dol e high a gauntlet on a spear. 
When they espied him riding out, 
Lord Howard and Lord Dacre stout 
Sj)( (1 to the front of their array, 
lo lie a;* what this old knight should 
say. 

XXII. 

‘Ye Knglish warden lords, of you 
IX inands the Ladye of Buccleuch, 

^\ liyi ’gainst the truce of Border tide. 
In hostile guise ye dare to ride. 

With Kendal bow, and Gilsland 
brand. 

And all yon mercenary band, 

1 - p^n the bounds of lair Scotland * 

My Ladye reads you swith return ; 
^nd, if but one poor straw you burn 
do our towers so much molest 
As scare one.swallow from her nest, 
bt. Mary ! but wx’ll light a brand 
bhall Warm your hearths in Cumber- 
land.’ 


A wrathful man was Dacre’s lord. 

But calmer Howard took the word : 

‘ May ’t please thy Dame, Sir Senes- 
chal, 

To seek the castle’s outward wall, 
Our pursuivant-at-arms shall show 
Both why we came, and when we go.’ 
The message sped, the noble Dame 
To the wall’s outward circle came ; 
Each chief around loan’d on his spear 
To see the pursuivant appear. 

All in Lord Howard’s livery dress’d. 
The lion argent deck’d his breast; 

He led a boy of blooming hue — 

O sight to meet a mother’s view! 

It was the heir of great Bucclcuch. 
Obeisance meet the herald made. 

And thus his master’s will he said : 

XXIV. 

* It irks, high Dame, my noble Lords, 
’Gainst ladye fair to draw their 
swords ; 

But yet they may not tamely sec, 

All through the Western Wardenry, 
Your law-contemning kinsmen ride, 
And burn and spoil the Border-side; 
And ill beseems youi rank and birth 
To make your towers a flemens-firth. 
We claim from thee William of 
Deloraine, 

That he may suffer march-treason 
pain. 

It was but last St. Cuthbert’s even 
He prick'd to Stapleton on Leven, 
Harried the lands of Richard Mus- 
gravc. 

And slew his brother by dint of 
glaive. 

Then, since a lone and widow’d 
Dame 

These restless riders may not tame. 
Either receive within thy towers 
Two hundred of my master’s powers, 
Or straight they sound their warrison. 
And storm and spoil thy garrison : 
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And this fair boy, to London led, 
Shall good King Edward’s page be 
bred.’ 

XXV. 

He ceased — and loud the boy did cry, 
And stretch’d his little arms on high ; 
Implor’d for aid each well-known 
face. 

And strove to seek the Dame’s em- 
brace. 

A moment chang’d that Ladye’s cheer. 
Gush’d to her eye the unbidden tear ; 
She gaz’d upon the leaders round, 
And dark and sad each warrior 
frown’d ; 

Then, deep within her sobbing breast 
She lock’d the struggling sigh to 
rest ; 

Unalter’d and collected stood, 

And thus replied in dauntless mood : 

XXVI. 

* Say to your Lords of high emprize, 
Who war on women and on boys, 
That either William of Deloraine 
Will cleanse him by oath of march- 
treason stain, 

Or else he will the combat take 
’Gainst Mu§gravc, for his honour’s 
sake. 

No knight in Cumberland so good, 
But William may count with him kin 
and blood. 

Knighthood he took of Douglas’ 
sword, 

When English blood swell’d Ancram’s 
ford ; 

And but Lord Dacre’s steed was wight, 
And bare him ably in the flight, 
Himself had seen him dubb’d a knight 
For the young heir of Branksome’s 
line, 

God be his aid, and God be mine ; 
Through me no friend shall meet his 
doom ; 

Here, while I live, no foe finds 
room. 


Then, if thy Lords their purpose 
urge. 

Take our defiance loud and high ; 
Our slogan is their lyke-wake dirge. 
Our moat the grave where they 
shall lie.’ 

XXVII. 

Proud she look’d round, applause to 
claim — 

Then lighten’d Thirlcsta^e’s eye of 
flame ; 

His bugle Wat of Harden blew ; 
Pcnsils and pennons wide were flung. 
To heaven the Border slogan rung, 

‘ St. Mary for the young Buc- 
cleuch ' ’ 

The English war-cry answer’d wide. 
And forward bent each southern 
spear ; 

Each Kendal archer made a stride. 
And drew the bowstring to his 
ear ; 

Each minstrel’s war-note loud was 
blown ; 

But, ere a grey-goose shaft had 
flown, 

A horseman gallop’d from the rear. 

XXVIII. 

‘ Ah ! noble Lords ' ’ he breathless 
said, 

* What treason has your march be* 
t ray’d ^ 

What make you here, from aid so far. 
Before you walls, around you war ? 
Your foemen triumph in the thought 
rhat in the toils the lion ’s caught. 
Already on dark Ruberslaw 
The Douglas holds his weapon- 
schaw ; 

The lances, waving in his train, 
Clothe the dun heath like autumn 
grain ; 

And on the Liddel’s northern strand, 
I'o bar retreat to Cumberland, 
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Lord Maxwell ranks his merry-men 
good, 

Beneath the eagle and the rood ; 

And Jedwood, Eske, and Teviot- 
dale, 

Have to proud Angus come ; 

And all the Mcrse and Lauderdale 
Have risen with haughty Home. 
An exile from Northumberland, 

In T.iddesdalc I’ve wander’d long ; 
But still my heart was with merry 
England, 

And cannot brook my country’s 
wrong ; 

And hard I’ve spurr’d all night, to 
show 

The mustering of the coming foe.’ 

aXIX. 

* And let them come ! ’ fierce Dacre 
cried ; 

‘ For soon yon crest, my father’s pride, 
That swept the shores of Judah’s sea. 
And wav'd in gales of Halilee, 

From Branksome’s highest towers 
display’d, 

Shall mock the rcscuc’slingcringaid! — 
Level each harquebuss on row ; 
Draw, merry archers, diaw the bow; 
Up, bill-men, to the walls, and cry, 
Dacre lor England, win or die ' ’ 

XXX. 

*Yct hear,’ quoth Howard, ‘calmly 
hear, 

Nor deem my words the words of fear: 
For who, in field or foray slack. 

Saw the blanche lion e’er fall back t 
But thus to risk our Border fiow^er 
111 strife against a kingdom’s power. 
Ten thousand Scots ’gainst thousands 
three, 

Certes, were desperate policy. 

Nay, take the terms the Ladyc made, 

. Ere conscious of the advancing aid : 
Let Musgravc meet fierce Deloraine 
In single fight, and, if he gain, 


He gains for us ; but if he ’s cross’d, 
’Tis but a single warrior lost : 

The rest, retreating as they came. 
Avoid defeat, and death, and shame.’ 

XXXI. 

Ill could the haughty Dacre brook 
His brother Warden’s sage rebuke ; 
And yet his forward step he staid. 
And slow and sullenly obey’d. 

But ne’er again the Border side 
Did these two lords in friendship 
ride ; 

And this slight discontent, men say, 
Cost blood upon another day. 

XXXII. 

The pursuivant-at-arms again 
Before the castle took his stand ; 
His trumpet call’d, with parleying 
strain. 

The leaders of the Scottish band ; 
And he defied, in Musgrave's right, 
Stout Deloraine to single fight ; 

A gauntlet at their feet he laid, 

And thus the terms of fight he said : 

‘ I fin the lists good Musgrave's sword 
Vanquish the Knight of Deloraine, 
Your youthful chieftain, Branksome’s 
Lord, 

Shall hostage for his clan remain ; 
If Deloraine foil good Musgrave, 

The boy his liberty shall have. 

How'c’cr it falls, the English band. 
Unharming Scots, by Scots unharm'd. 
In peaceful march, like men unarm’d. 
Shall straight retreat to Cumberland.’ 

XXXIII. 

Unconscious of the near relief, 

The profferplcascd each Scottish chief, 
Though much the Ladyc sage gain- 
say’d ; 

For though their hearts weie brave 
and true, 

F rom J ed wood's recent sack they knew 
How tardy was the Regent's aid : 
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And you may guess the noble Dame 
Durst not the secret prescience 
own, 

Spimng from the art she might not 
name, 

By which the coming help was 
known. 

Clos’d was the compact, and agreed 
That lists should be enclos’d with 
speed, 

Beneath the castle, on a lawn : 
They fixM the morrow for the strife, 
On foot, with Scottish axe and knife, 
At the fourth hour from peep of 
dawn ; 

When Deloraine, from sickness freed. 
Or else a champion in his stead, 
Should for himself and chieftain stand 
Against stout Musgrave, hand to hand. 

XXXIV. 

I know right well, that, in their lay. 
Full many minstrels sing and say, 
Such combat should be made on 
horse, 

On foaming steed, in full career. 

With brand to aid, when as the spear 
Should shiver in the course ; 

But he, the jovial Harper, taught 
Me, yet a youth, how it was fought, 
In guise which now I say ; 

He knew each ordinance and clause 
Of Black Lord Archibald’s battle-laws, 
In the old Douglas’ day. 

Hebrook’d not, he, that scoffing tongue 
Should tax his minstrelsy with wrong. 
Or call his song untrue : 

For this, when they the goblet plied, 
And such rude taunt had chafd liis 
pride. 

The Bard of Reull he slew. 

On Teviot’s side, in fight they stood. 
And tuneful hands were stain’d with 
blood ; 

Where still the thorn’s white branches 
wave. 

Memorial o’er his rival’s grave. 


Why should I tell the rigid doom 
That dragg’d my master to his tomb; 
How Ousenam’s maidens tore their 
hair. 

Wept till their eyes were dead and 
dim. 

And wrung their hands for love of 
him, 

W'ho died at Jed wood Air? 

He died 1— his scholars, one by one, 
To the cold silent grave are gone ; 
And I, alas ! survive alone. 

To muse o’er rivalries of yore, 

And grieve that I shall hear no more 
The strains, with envy heard before; 
For, with my minstrel brethren fled, 
My jealousy of song is dead. 

He paused : the listening dames again 
Applaud the hoary Minstrel’s strain. 
With many a word of kindly cheer, 

In pity half, and half sincere, 
Marvell’d the Duchess how so well 
His legendary song could tell 
Of ancient deeds, so long forgot ; 

Of feuds, whose memory was not; 

Of forests, now laid waste and bare; 
Of towers, which harbour now the 
hare; 

Of manners, long since chang’d and 
gone ; 

Of chiefs, who under their grey stone 
So long had slept, that fickle Fame 
Had blotted from her rolls their name, 
And twin’d round some new minion’s 
head 

The fading wreath for which they bled : 
In sooth, ’twas strange, this old man’s 
verse 

Could call them from their marble 
hearse. 

The Harper smil’d, well-pleas’d ; 
for ne’er 

Was flattery lost on poet’s ear : 
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A simple race ! they waste their toil The phantom Knight, his glory fled, 


For the vain tribute of a smile ; 

E’en when in age their flame expires, 
Her dulcet breath can fan its fires : 
Their drooping fancy wakes at praise. 
And strives to trim the short-liv’d 
blaze. 

Smil’d then, well pleas’d, the aged 
man. 

And thus his tale continued ran. 


Canto Fifth. 


Call it not Vain ; they do not err, 
Who say, that when tlie Poet dies. 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies : 

Who say, tall dill* and cav- rn lone 
For the departed Bard make moan ; 
That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 
That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 
Through his lov'd groves that breezes 
sigh. 

And oaks, in deeper groan, reply ; 
And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 

II. 

Not that, in sooth, o'er mortal urn 
Those things inanimate can mourn ; 
But that the stream, the wood, the gale. 
Is vocal with the plaintive wail 
Of those, who, else forgotten long, 
I-iv’d in the poet’s faithful song, 

And, with the poet’s parting breath, 
Whose memory feels a second death. 

1 he Maid’s pale shade, who wails her 
lot, 

lhat love, true love, should be forgot, 
1* rom rose and hawthorn shakes the 
tear 

Upon the gentle Minstrel’s bier; 


Mourns o’er the field he heap’d with 
dead ; 

Mounts the wild blast that sweeps 
amain, 

And shrieks along the battle-plain. 
The Chief, whose antique crownlet 
long 

Still sparkled in the feudal song, 

Now, from the mountain’s misty throne. 
Sees, in the thanedom once his own, 
His ashes undistinguish’d lie. 

His place, his power, his memory die : 
His groans the lonely caverns fill, 

His tears of rage impel the rill : 

All mourn the Minstrel's harp unstrung. 
Their name unknown, their praise un- 
sung. 

HI. 

Scarcely the hot assault was staid. 

The terms oftrucc were scarcely made, 
When they could spy, from Brank- 
sorne’s towers, 

The ad vancingmarch ofmartial powers. 
Thick clouds of dust afar appear’d. 
And trampling steeds were faintly 
heard ; 

Bright spears, above the columns dun, 
Glanced momentary to the sun ; 

And feudal banners fair display’d 
The bands that moved to Branksome’s 
aid. 

IV. 

Vails not to tell each hard}^ clan. 

From the fair Middle Marches came; 
The Bloody Heart blaz’d in the van. 
Announcing Douglas, dreaded 
name ! 

Vails not to tell what steeds did spurn, 
Where the Seven Spears of Wedder- 
burne 

Their men in battle-order set ; 

And Swinton laid the lance in rest. 
That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence’s Plantagenet. 

Nor list I say what hundreds more. 
From the rich Merse and Lammermore, 
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And Tweed’s fair borders, to the war, 
Beneath the crest of Old Dunbar, 
And Hepburn’s mingled banners 
come, 

Down the steep mountain glittering 
far, 

And shouting still, ‘A Home! a 
Home ! * 

V. 

Now squire and knight, from Brank- 
some sent, 

On many a courteous message went ; 
To every chief and lord they paid 
Meet thanks for prompt and powerful 
aid ; 

And told them,-— how a truce was 
made, 

And how a day of fight was ta’en 
’Twixt Musgrave and stout Dclo- 
rainc ; 

And how the Ladye pray'd them 
dear, 

That all would stay the fight to see, 
And deign, in love and courtesy. 

To taste of Branksomc cliccr. 

Nor, while they bade to feast each 
Scot, 

Were England’s noble Lords forgot. 
Himself, the hoary Seneschal 
Rode forth, in seemly terms to call 
Those gallant foes to Branksome Hall. 
Accepted Howard, than whom knight 
Was never dubb’d, more bold in fight; 
Nor, when from war and armour free, 
More fam’d for stately courtesy: 

But angry Dacrc rather chose 
In his pavilion to repose. 

VI, 

Now, noble Dame, perchance you ask 
How these two hostile armies met ? 
Deeming it were no easy task 

To keep the truce which Iicre was 
set ; 

Where martial spirits, all on fire. 
Breathed only blood and mortal ire. 


By mutual inroads, mutual blows, 

By habit, and by nation, foeS; 

They met on Teviot's strand ; 

They met and sate them mingled down, 
Without a threat, without a frown. 
As brothers meet in foreign land : 
The hands the spear that lately 
grasp’d, 

Still in the mailed gauntlet clasp’d, 
Were interchang’d in greeting dear ; 
Visors were raised, and faces shown, 
And many a friend, to friend made 
known. 

Partook of social cheer. 

Some drove the jolly bowl about ; 
With dice and draughts some chas’d 
the day ; 

And some, with many a merry shout. 
In riot, revelry, and rout. 

Pursued the foot-ball play. 

vir. 

Yet, be it known, had bugles blown. 
Or sign of war been seen. 

Those bands so fair together rang’d. 
Those hands, so frankly interchang’d, 
Had dyed with gore the green : 
The merry shout by Teviot-side 
Had sunk in war-cries wild and wide. 
And in the groan of death ; 

And whingers, now in friendshi'p bare 
The social meal to part and share. 
Had found a bloody sheath. 

’Twixt truce and war, such sudden 
change 

Was not infrequent, nor held strange, 
In the old Border-day: 

But yet on Branksome’s towers and 
town. 

In peaceful merriment, sunk down 
The sun’s declining ray. 

VIII. 

rhe blithsome signs of wassel gay 
Decay’d not with the dying day : 

Soon through the lattic’d windows 
tall 

Of lofty Branksome’s lordly hall, 
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Divided square by shafts of stone, 
Huge flakes of ruddy lustre shone ; 
Nor less the gilded rafters rang 
With merry harp and beakers’ clang: 
And frequent, on the darkening 
plain. 

Loud hollo, whoop, or whistle ran, 
As bands, their stragglers to regain, 
Give the shrill watchword of their 
clan ; 

And revellers, o’er their bowls, pro- 
claim 

Douglas or Dacrc's conquering name. 

IX. 

Less frequent heard, and fainter still. 
At length the various clamours 
died 

And you might hear, from Branksomc 
hill. 

No sound butTcviot’s rushing tide; 
Save when the changing sentinel 
The challenge of his watch could 
tell; 

And save where, through the dark 
profound, 

The clanging axe and hammer’s 
sound 

Rung from the nether lawn ; 

For Aiany a busy hand toil’d there, 
Strong pales to shape, and beams to 
square, 

The lists’ dread barriers to piepare 
Against the morrow’s dawui. 

X. 

Margaret from hall did soon retreat, 
Despite the Dame’s reproving eye; 
Nor mark’d she, as she left her seat, 
Full many a stifled sigh ; 

For many a noble warrior strove 
'lo win the Flower of Teviot’s love, 
And many a bold ally. 

With throbbing head and anxious 
heart. 

All in her lonely bower apart. 

In broken sleep she lay : 


Betimes from silken couch she rose ; 
While yet the banner’d hosts repose, 
She view’d the dawning day : 

Of all the hundreds sunk to rest. 

First woke the loveliest and the best. 

XI. 

She gaz’d upon the inner court. 
Which in the tower’s tall shadow 
lay; 

Where coursers’ clang, and stamp, 
and snort 

Had rung the livelong yesterday ; 

N ow still as death ; till stalking slow — 
The jingling spurs announc’d his 
tread — 

A stately warrior pass’d below ; 

But when he rais’d his plumed 
head' - 

Blcss’d Mary ' can it be ^ 

Secure, as if in Ousenam bowers, 

He walks through Branksome’s hostile 
towers 

With fearless step and free. 

She dar’d not sign, she dar’d not 
speak - 

Oh ! if one page’s slumbers break, 

His blood the price must pay ! 

Not all the pearls Queen Mary wears, 
Not Margaret's yet more precious 
tears. 

Shall buy his life a day. 

XII. 

Yet was his hazard small ; for well 
You may bethink you of the spell 
Of that sly urchin page ; 

This to his lord he did impart. 

And made him seem, by glamour art, 
A knight from Hermitage. 
Unchalleng'd thus, the warder's post, 
The court, unchallcng'd, thus he 
cross’d. 

For all the vas.salage : 

But O ! what magic’s quaint disguise 
Could blind fair Margaret’s azure eyes ! 
She started from her seat ; 
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While with surprise and fear she 
strove, 

And both could scarcely master 
love, 

Lord Henry ’s at her feet. 

XIII. 

Oft have I mus’d what purpose bad 
That foul malicious urchin had 
To bring this meeting round ; 

For happy love’s a heavenly sight, 
And by a vile malignant sprite 
In such no joy is found ; 

And oft I ’ve deem’d perchance he 
thought 

Their erring passion might have 
wrought 

Sorrow, and sin, and shame; 

And death to Cranstoun’s gallant 
Knight, 

And to the gentle ladye bright 
Disgrace and loss of fame. 

But earthly spirit could not tell 
The heart of them that lov’d so well 
True love’s the gift which God has 
given- 

To man alone beneath the heaven : 

It is not fantasy’s hot fire, 

Whos^e wishes, soon as granted, 

flyl 

It liveth not in fierce desire, 

With dead desire it doth not die ; 
It is the secret sympathy. 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to 
mind. 

In body and in soul can bind. 

Now leave we Margaret and her 
Knight, 

To tell you of the approaching fight. 

XIV. 

Their warning blasts the bugles blew. 
The pipe’s shrill port arous’d each 
clan ; 

In haste, the deadly strife to view. 
The trooping warriors eager ran : 


Thick round the lists their lances 
stood, 

Like blasted pines in Ettrick wood ; 
To Branksome many a look the} 
threw, 

The combatants’ approach to view, 
And bandied many a word of boast 
About the knight each favour’d most. 

XV. 

Meantime full anxious ^»'^as the Dame; 
For now arose disputed claim 
Of who should fight for Deloraine, 
’Twixt Harden and 'twixt Thirlcstaine 
They ’gan to reckon kin and rent, 
And frowning brow on brow was 
bent ; 

But yet not long the strife- -for, lo ! 
Himself, the Knight of Deloraine, 
Strong, as it seem’d, and free from 
pain. 

In armour sheath’d from top to toe, 
Appear’d and crav’d the combat due. 
The Dame her charm successful knew. 
And the fierce chiefs their claims 
withdrew. 

XVI. 

When for the lists they sought the 
plain. 

The stately Ladye’s silken rein 
Did noble Howard hold ; 

Unarmed by .her side he walk’d, 

And much, in courteous phrase, they 
talk’d 

Of feats of arms of old. 

Costly his garb ; his Flemish ruff 
Fell o'er his doublet, shap’d of buff, 
With satin slash’d and lin’d ; 
Tawny his boot, and gold his spur, 
His cloak was all of Poland fur, 

His hose with silver twin’d ; 

His Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt. 
Hung in a broad and studded belt ; 
Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers 
still 

Call’d noble Howard, Belted Will. 
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Behind Lord Howard and the Dame, 
Fair Margaret on her palfrey came, 
Whose foot-cloth swept the 
ground : 

White was her wimple, and her veil, 
And her loose locks a chaplet pale 
Of whitest roses bound ; 

The lordly Angus, by her side. 

In courtesy to cheer her tried ; 
Without his aid, her hand in vain 
Had strove to guide her broider’d 
rein. 

He deem’d she shudder’d at the 
sight 

Of warriors met for mortal fight ; 

But cause of terror, all unguess’d, 
Was fluttenng in her gentle breast, 
When, in their chaiis of crimson 
plac’d. 

The Dame and she the barriers grac’d. 

XVllI. 

Prize of the field, the young Buc- 
cleuch, 

An English knight led forth to view ; 
Scarce rued the boy his present 
plight, 

So much he long’d to see the fight. 
Within the lists, in knightly pride. 
High Home and haughty Dacre ride ; 
Their leading staffs of steel they wield 
As marshals of the mortal field ; 
While to each knight their care 
assign'd 

Like vantage of the sun and wind. 
Then heralds hoarse did loud pro- 
claim, 

In King and Queen and Warden's 
name. 

That none, while lasts the strife, 
Should dare, by look, or sign, or word, 
Aid to a champion to afford, 

On peril of his life ; 

And not a breath the silence broke. 
Till thus the alternate Heralds 
spoke : 
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XIX. 

ENGLISH HERALD. 

‘ Here standeth Richard of Musgrave, 
Good knight and true, and freely 
born. 

Amends from Deloraine to crave. 

For foul despiteous scathe and 
scorn. 

He sayeth that William of Deloraine 
Is traitor false by Border laws ; 
This with his sword he will maintain. 
So help him God, and his good 
cause ! ’ 

XX. 

SCOTTISH HERALD. 

^Here standeth William of Deloraine, 
Good knight and true, of noble strain. 
Who sayeth that foul treason’s stain, 
Since he bore arms, ne’er soil'd his 
coat ; 

And that, so help him God abov^e f 
He will on Musgrave’s body 
prove, 

He lies most foully in his throat.’ 

LORI) DACRE. 

* Forward, brave champions, to the 
fight ! 

Sound trumpets ! ’ 

LORD HOME. 

‘ God defend the right ! ’ 
Then, Teviot ! how thine echoes rang, 
When bugle-sound and trumpet-clang 
Let loose the martial foes, 

And in mid list, with shield pois’d 
high, 

And measur'd step and waiy eye, 
The combatants did close. 

XXI. 

Ill would it suit your gentle car. 

Ye lovely listeners, to hear 
How to the axe the helms did sound. 
And blood pour'd down from many a 
wound ; 

For desperate was the strife and long. 
And either warrior fierce and strong. 
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But, were each dame a listening 
knight, 

I well could tell how wariiors fight ! 
For I have seen war’s lightning 
Hashing, 

Seen the claymore with bayonet 
clashing, 

Seen through red blood the war-horse 
dashing. 

And scorn’d, amid the reeling strife. 
To yield a step for death or life. 

XXII. 

’Tis done, ’tis done > that fatal blow 
Has stretch'd him on the bloody 
plain ; 

He strives to rise— brave Musgravc, 
no ! 

Thence never slialt thou rise again ’ 
He chokes in blood ! some friendly 
hand 

Undo the visor’s barred band. 

Unfix the gorget’s iron clasp, 

And give him room for life to gasp ! 
O, bootless aid ! haste, holy Friar, 
Haste, ere the sinner shall expire ! 

Of all his guilt let him be shriven, 
And smooth his path from earth to 
heaven ! 

XXIII. 

In haste the holy Friar sped ; 

His naked foot was dyed with red 
As through the lists he ran ; 
Unmindful of the shouts on high. 

That hail’d the conqueror’s victory. 
He rais’d the dying man ; 

Loose wav’d his silver beard and hair, 
As o’er him he kneel’d down in 
prayer ; 

And still the crucifix on high 
He holds before his darkening eye ; 
And still he bends an anxious car 
His faltering penitence to hear ; 

Still props him from the bloody sod. 
Still, even when soul and body part, 
Pours ghostly comfort on his heart. 
And bids him trust in God 


Unheard he prays; the death pang’s 
o’er» 

Richaid of Musgravc breathes no 
more. 

XXIV. 

As if exhausted in the fight, 

Or musing o’er the piteous sight, 

The silent victor stands ; 

His beaver did he not unclasp, 

Mark’d not the shouts, felt not the 
grasp 

Of gratulating hands. 

When lo ! strange cries of wild 
surprise. 

Mingled with seeming terror, rise 
Among the Scottish bands ; 

And all, amid the throng’d array, 

Jn panic liastc gave open way 
To a half-naked gliastly man 
Who downward from the castle 
ran : 

He cross’d the barriers at a l)Ound, 
And wild and haggard look’d around. 
As diz/y, and in pain ; 

And all, upon the armed ground. 
Knew William of Delorainc • 

Each ladye sprung from scat with 
speed ; 

Vaulted each marshal from his steed ; 

‘And who ait thou,’ they cried, 

‘ Who hast this battle fought and 
won ? ’ 

His plumed helm was soon undone — 

‘ Cranstoun of Teviot-side ! 

For this fair prize I’ve fought and 
won ; ’ 

And to the Ladye led her son 

XXV. 

Full oft the rescued boy she kiss’d. 
And often press’d him to her breast ; 
For, under all her dauntless show, 
lief heart had throbb’d at every blow ; 
Yet not Lord Cranstoun deign’d she 
greet, 

Though low he kneeled at her feet. 
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Me lists not tell what words were 
made, 

What Douglas, Home, and Howard 
said — 

For Howard was a generous foe — 
And how the clan united pray’d 
The Ladye would the feud forego, 
And deign to bless the nuptial hour 
Of Cranstoun’s Lord and Teviot’s 
Flower. 

XXVI. 

She look’d to river, look’d to hill. 
Thought on the Spirit’s prophecy, 
Then broke her silence stern and 
still- 

‘ Not you, but Fate, has vanquish’d 
me ; 

Their influence kindiy stars may 
shower 

On Teviot’s tide and Branksome’s 
tower, 

For pride is quell’d, a id love is 
free.’ 

She took fair Margaret by the hand, 
Who, breathless, trembling, scarce 
might stand ; 

That hand to Cranstoun’s lord gave 
she : 

‘ As L am true to thee and thine. 

Do thou be true to me and mine • 
This clasp of love our bond shall 
be ; 

For this is your betrothing day. 

And all these noble lords shall stay 
To grace it with their company.’ 

XXVII. 

All as they left the listed plain, 

Much of the story she did gain ; 

How Cranstoun fought with Delo- 
raine. 

And of his page, and of the Book 
Which from the wounded knight he 
took; 

And how he sought her castle high, 
That morn, by help of gramarye ; 


How, in Sir William’s armour dight. 
Stolen by his page, while slept the 
knight, 

He took on him the single fight. 

But half his tale he left unsaid. 

And linger’d till he join’d the maid. 
Car’d not the Ladye to betray 
Her mystic arts in view of day ; 

But well she thought, ere midnight 
came, 

Of that strange page the pride to 
tame, 

From his foul hands the Book to save. 
And send it back to Michael’s grave. 
Needs not to tell each tender word 
’Twixt Margaret and ’twixt Cran- 
stoun s lord ; 

Nor how she told of former woes, 
And how her bosom fell and rose. 
While he and Musgravc bandied 
blows. 

Needs not these lovers’ joys to tell : 
One day, fair maids, you ’ll know them 
well. 

XXVIII. 

William of Deloraine some chance 
Had waken’d from his deathlike 
trance ; 

And taught that, in the listed plain. 
Another, in his arms and shield. 
Against fierce Musgi'ave axe did 
wichl 

Under the name of Deloraine. 
Hence to the field unarm’d he ran, 
And hence his presence scar’d the 
clan. 

Who held him for some fleeting 
wraith, 

And not a man of blood and breath. 

Not much this new ally he lov’d. 

Yet, when he saw what hap had 
piov’d, 

He greeted him right heartilie : 
He would not waken old debate. 

For he was void of rancorous hate, 
Though rude, and scant of 
courtesy ; 
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In raids he spilt but seldom blood, 
Unless when men-at-aims withstood, 
Or, as was meet, for deadly feud. 

He ne’er bore grudge for stalwart 
blow, 

Ta’en in fair fight from gallant foe : 
And so 'twas seen of him, e’en 
now. 

When on dead Musgrave he 
look’d down ; 

Grief darken’d on his rugged brow. 
Though half disguised with a 
frown ; 

And thus, while sorrow bent his head, 
His foeman s epitaph he made. 

* Now, Richard Musgrave, liest thou 
here ! 

I ween, my deadly enemy ; 

For, if I slew thy brother dear. 

Thou slcw’st a sister’s son to me ; 
And when I lay in dungeon dark 
Of Naworth Castle, long months 
three. 

Tin ransom'd for a thousand mark. 
Dark Musgrave, it was ’long of 
thee. 

And, Musgrave, could our fight be 
tried, 

And thou wert now alive, as I, 

No mortal man should us divide. 

Till one, or both of us, did die : 

Yet, rest thee God ! for well I know 
I ne’er shall find a nobler foe. 

In all the northern counties here, 
Whose word is Snafflcy spurj and 
spear y 

Thou wert the best to follow gear ! 
’Twas pleasure, as we look'd behind. 
To see how thou the chase could’st 
wind. 

Cheer the dark blood-hound on his 
way, 

And with the bugle rouse the fray ! 
I'd give the lands of Deloraine, 

Dark Musgrave were alive again.’ 


So mourn’d he, till Lord Dacre’s 
band 

Were bowning back to Cumberland. 
They rais’d brave Musgrave from the 
field. 

And laid him on his bloody shield ; 
On levell d lances, four and four, 

By turns, the noble burden bore. 
Before, at times, upon the gale, 

Was heard the Minstrel’s plaintive 
wail ; 

Behind, four priests, in sable stole. 
Sung requiem for the warrior’s soul : 
Around, the horsemen slowly rode ; 
With trailing pikes the spearmen 
trode ; 

And thus the gallant knight they 
bore 

Through Liddesdalc to Leven’s shore; 
Thence to Holme Coltrame’s lofty 
nave, 

And laid him in his father’s grave. 

The harp’s wild notes, though hush’d 
the song. 

The mimic march of death prolong ; 
Now seems it far, and now a-neai’. 
Now meets, and now eludes thd ear; 
Now seems some mountain side to 
sweep. 

Now faintly dies in valley deep ; 
Seems now as if the Minstrel’s wail. 
Now the sad requiem, loads the 
gale; 

Last, o’er the warrior’s closing grave, 
Rung the full choir m choral stave. 

After due pause, they bade him tell, 
Why he, who touch’d the harp so 
well. 

Should thus, with ill-rewarded toil. 
Wander a poor and thankless soil, 
When the more generous Southern 
land 

Would well requite his skilful hand. 
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The aged Harper, howsoever 
His only friend, his harp, was dear, 
Lik’d not to hear it rank’d so high 
Above his flowing poesy : 

Less lik’d he still that scornful jeer 
Mispris’d the land he lov’d so dear; 
High was the sound, as thus again 
The Bard resum’d his minstrel strain. 


Canto Sixth. 

Breathes there the man, with soul 
so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my c.v.i, my native land ’ 
Whosi- heart hath no er within him 
burn'd, 

As home his footsteps he hath turn’d. 
From wandering on a foreign 
strand ' 

If such there breathe, go, mark him 
well ; 

For him no Minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his 
name. 

Boundless his wealth as wish can 
* claim ; 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he 
sprung. 

Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 

II. 

O Caledonia ! stern and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy 
wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 
Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the fllial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 


Still as I view each well-known scene, 
Think what is now, and what hath 
been. 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams 
were left; 

And thus I love them better still. 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow’s stream still let me stray. 
Though none should guide my feeble 
way ; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick 
break. 

Although it chill my wither’d cheek ; 
Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 
Though there, foi gotten and alone, 
The Bard may draw his parting groan. 

HI. 

Not scorn’d like me, to Branksome 
Hall 

The Minstrels came at festive call ; 
Trooping they came, from near and 
far. 

The jovial priests of mirth and war ; 
Alike for feast and fight prepar’d. 
Battle and banquet both they shar’d. 
Of late, before each martial clan. 
They blew their death-note in the 
van. 

But now, for every merry mate. 

Rose the portcullis’ iron grate ; 

They sound the pipe, they strike the 
string. 

They dance, they revel, and they 
sing, 

Till the rude turrets shake and ring. 

IV. 

Me lists not at this tide declare 
The splendour of the spousal rite, 
How muster’d in the chapel fair 
Both maid and matron, squire and 
knight ; 

Me lists not tell of owches rare. 

Of mantles green, and braided hair. 
And kirtles furr’d with miniver ; 
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What plumage wav’d the altar round, 
How spurs and ringing chainlets 
sound ; 

And hard it were for bard to speak 
The changeful hue of Margaret’s 
cheek — 

That lovely hue which comes and flies 
As awe and shame alternate rise ! 

V. 

Some bards have sung the Ladye 
high 

Chapel or altar came not nigh ; 

Nor durst the rites of spousal grace, 
So much she fear'd each holy place. 
False slanders these : I trust right well 
She wrought not by forbidden spell ; 
For mighty words and signs have 
power 

O’er sprites in planetary hour : 

Yet scarce I praise their venturous 
part, 

Who tamper with such dangerous art. 
But this for faithful truth I say, 

The Ladye by the altar stood ; 

Of sable velvet her array. 

And on her head a crimson hood, 
With pearls embroider’d and entwin’d, 
Guarded with gold, with ermine lin’d ; 
A merlin sat upon her wrist 
Held by a leash of silken twist, 

VI. 

The spousal rites were ended soon : 
’Twas now the merry hour of noon, 
And in the lofty arched hall 
Was spread the gorgeous festival. 
Steward and squire, with heedful haste, 
Marshall’d the rank of every guest ; 
Pages, with ready blade, were there. 
The mighty meal to carve and share: 
O’er capon, heron-shew, and crane. 
And princely peacock's gilded train, 
And o’er the boar-head, garnish’d 
brave. 

And cygnet from St. Mary’s wave ; 
O’er ptarmigan and venison 
The priest had spoke his benison. 


Then rose the riot and the din. 
Above, beneath, without, within 1 
For, from the lofty balcony. 

Rung trumpet, shahn, and psaltery : 
Their clanging bowls old warriors 
quaff’d. 

Loudly they spoke, and loudlylaugh’d; 
Whisper’d young knights, in tone 
more mild, 

To ladies fair, and ladies smil’d. 

The hooded hawks, high perch’d on 
beam. 

The clamour join’d with whistling 
scream, 

And flapp’d tlieir wings, and shook 
their bells 

In concert with the stag-hounds’ yell?. 
Round go the flasks of ruddy wine. 
From Bordeaux, Orleans, or the 
Rhine ; 

Their tasks the busy sewers ply, 

And all is mirth and revelry. 

VII. 

The Goblin Page, omitting still 
No opportunity of ill, 

Strove now, while blood ran hot and 
high, 

To louse debate and jealousy; 

Till Conrad, Lord of Wolfcnstein, 

By nature fierce, and warm with 
wine, 

And now in humour highly cross’d 
About some .steeds his band had 
lost. 

High words to words succeeding still. 
Smote with his gauntlet stout Hunt- 
hill — 

A hot and hardy Rutherford, 

Whom men called Dickon Draw-the- 
sword. 

He took it on the page’s saye, 
Hunthill had driven these steeds 
away. 

Then Howard, Home, and Douglas 
rose. 

The kindling discord to compose : 
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Stern Rutherford right little said, 

But bit his glove, and shook his head. 
A fortnight thence, in Inglewood, 
Stout Conrad, cold, and drench’d in 
blood. 

His bosom gor’d with many a wound, 
Was by a woodman’s lyme-dog found ; 
Unknown the manner of his death, 
Gone was his brand, both sword and 
sheath ; 

But ever from that time, ’twas said, 
That Dickon wore a Cologne blade. 

VIII. 

The dwarf, who fear’d his master's eye 
Might his foul treachery espic, 

Now sought the castle buttery. 

Where many a yeoman, bold and 
free, 

Revell’d as merrily and well 
As those that sat in lordly sellc. 

Watt Tmlinn, there, did frankly raise 
The pledge to Arthur Fire-thc-Bracs ; 
And he, as by his breeding bound, 
d'o Howard’s merry-men sent it round. 
To quit them, on the English side, 

Red Roland Forster loudly cried, 

‘ A deep carouse to yon fair bride ! 

At every pledge, from vat and pail, 
FoamM forth in Hoods the nut-brown 
ale. 

While shout the riders every one ; 
Such day of mirth ne’er cheer’d their 
clan. 

Since old Buccleuch the name did gain, 
When in the cleucli the buck was 
ta’en. 

IX. 

The wily page, with vengeful thought. 
Remember’d him of Tinlinn’s yew, 
And swore it should be dcaily bought 
That ever he the arrow drew. 

First, he the yeoman did molest, 

With bitter gibe and taunting jest ; 
Told how he fled at Solway strife. 

And how Hob Armstrong cheer’d his 
wife ; 
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Then, shunning still his powerful 
arm, 

At unawares he wrought him harm ; 

From trencher stole his choicest 
cheer. 

Dash’d from his lips his can of beer; 

Then, to his knee sly creeping on. 

With bodkin pierced him to the 
bone : 

The venom’d wound, and festering 
joint. 

Long after rued that bodkin’s point. 

The startlctl yeoman swore and 
spurn’d, 

And board and flagons overturn’d. 

Riot and clamour wild began ; 

Back to the hall the Urchin ran ; 

Took in a darkling nook his post, 

And giinn’d, and mutter’d, ‘Lost! 
lost ! lost ' ’ 

X. 

By this, the Dame, lest farther fray 

Should mar the concord of the day, 

Had bid the Minstrels tunc their lay. 

And first stept forth old Albert 
Grirmc, 

The Minstrel of that ancient name : 

Was none who struck the harp so 
well 

Within the Land Debatcablc ; 

Well friended, too, his hardy kin. 

Whoever lost, were sure to win ; 

They sought the beeves that made 
their bioth. 

In Scotland and in England both. 

In homely guise, as nature bade, 

His simple song the Borderer said. 

XI. 

ALBERT GRAilMF. 

It was an English ladye bright, 

(^The sun shines fair on Carlisle 
wall,) 

And she would marry a Scottish 
knight. 

For Love will still be lord of all. 
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Blithely they saw the rising sun, 
When he shone fair on Carlisle 
wall ; 

But they were sad ere day was done, 
Though Love was still the lord of all. 

Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine. 
Where the sun shines fair on Car- 
lisle wall ; 

Her brother gave but a flask of wine, 
For ire that Love was lord of all. 

For she had lands, both meadow and 
lea, 

Where the sun shines fair on Car- 
lisle wall; 

And he swore her death ere he would 
see 

A Scottish knight the lord of all ! 

Xir. 

That wine she had not tasted well, 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle 
wall,) 

When dead in her true love’s arms 
she fell, 

For Love was still the lord of all ! 

He pierc’d her brother to the heart, 
Where the sun shines fair on 
Carlisle wall : 

So perish all would true love part. 
That Love may still be lord of all 1 

And then he took the cross divine, 
(Where the sun shines fair on Car- 
lisle wall,) 

And died for her sake in Palestine ; 
So Love was still the lord of all. 

Now all ye lovers that faithful 
prove, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle 
wall,) 

Pray for their souls who died for 
love, 

For Love shall still be lord of all I 


XIII. 

As ended Albert’s simple lay. 

Arose a bard of loftier port ; 

For sonnet, rhyme, and roundelay, 
Renown’d in haughty Henry’s 
court : 

There rung thy harp, unrivall’d long, 
Fitztraver of the silver song ! 

The gentle Surrey loved his lyre — 
Who has not heard of Surrey’s 
fame ? 

His was the hero’s soul of fire, 

And his the bard’s immortal 
name. 

And his was love, exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry. 

XIV. 

They sought, together, climes afar. 
And oft, within some olive grove, 
When even came with twinkling 
star, 

They sung of Surrey’s absent love 
His step the Italian peasant stay’d. 
And deem’d that spirits from on 
high, 

Round where some hermit saint was 
laid. 

Were breathing heavenly melody; 
So sweet did harp and voice com- 
bine 

To praise the name of Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver ! O what tongue may say 
The pangs thy faithful bosom knew. 
When Surrey, of the deathless lay. 
Ungrateful Tudor’s sentence slew? 
Regardless of the tyrant’s frown. 

His harp call’d wrath and vengeance 
down. 

He left, for Naworth’s iron towers, 
Windsor’s green glades, and courtly 
bowers. 

And faithful to his patron’s name. 
With Howard still Fitztraver came ; 
Lord William’s foremost favourite he, 
And chief of all his minstrelsy. 
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XVI. 

FITZTRAVER. 

’Twas All-soul’s eve, and Surrey’s 
heart beat high ; 

He heard the midnight bell with 
anxious start, 

Which told the mystic hour, 
approaching nigh, 

When wise Cornelius promis’d, 
by his art, 

To show to him the ladye of his 
heart, 

Albeit betwixt them roar’d the 
ocean grim ; 

Yet so the sage had hight to play his 
part, 

That h? should see her form in 
life and hmb, 

And mark, if still she lov’d, and still 
she thought of him. 

XVII. 

Dark was the vaulted room of 
gramary e. 

To which the wizard led the 
gallant Knight, 

Save that before a mirror, huge and 
high, 

A* hallow’d taper shed a glimmer- 
ing light 

On mystic implements of magic 
might ; 

On cross, and character, and 
talisman. 

And almagest, and altar, nothing 
bright : 

For fitful was the lustre, pale and 
wan. 

As watch light by the bed of some 
departing man. 

XVIII. 

But soon, within that mirror huge 
and high, 

Was seen a self-emitted light to 
gleam ; 


And forms upon its breast the Earl 
'gan spy. 

Cloudy and indistinct, as feverish 
dream ; 

Till, slow arranging, and defin’d, 
they seem 

To form a lordly and a lofty 
room, 

Part lighted by a lamp with silver 
beam. 

Plac’d by a couch of Agra’s silken 
loom. 

And part by moonshine pale, and 
part was hid in gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair all the pageant : but how pass- 
ing fair 

The slender form which lay on 
couch of Ind ! 

O’er her white bosom stray’d hei 
hazel hair ; 

Pale her dear cheek, as if for love 
she pin’d ; 

All in her night-robe loose she lay 
reclin’d. 

And pensive read from tablet 
cburninc 

Some strain that seem’d her inmost 
soul to find : 

That favour d strain was SuiTey’s 
raptur’d line, 

That fair and lovely form, the Lady 
Geraldine. 

XX. 

Slow roll'd the clouds upon the 
lovely form, 

And swept the goodly vision all 
away — 

So royal envy roll’d the murky 
storm 

O’er my beloved Master’s glori- 
ous day. 

Thou jealous, ruthless tyrant ! 
Heaven repay 

On thee, and on thy children’s 
latest line. 
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The wild caprice of thy despotic 
sway, 

The gory bridal bed, the plunder’d 
shrine, 

The murder'd Surrey’s blood, the tears 
of Geraldine ! 

XXI. 

Both Scots, and Southern chiefs, pro- 
long 

Applauses of Fitztraver’s song ; 

These hated Henry’s name as death, 
And those still held the ancient 
faith. 

Then, from his scat, with lofty fiir. 
Rose Harold, bard of brave St. 
Clair ; 

St. Clair, who, feasting high at 
Home, 

Had with that lord to battle come. 
Harold was born where restless seas 
Howl round the storm-swept Or- 
cadcs ; 

Where erst St. Clairs held princely 
sway 

O’er isle and islet, stiait and bay; — 
Still nods their palace to its fall. 

Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirk- 
wall ! 

Thence oft he mark’d fierce Pent- 
land rave, 

As if grim Odin rode her wave ; 

And watch’d the whilst, with visage 
pale, 

And throbbing heart, the struggling 
sail ; 

For all of wonderful and wild 
Had rapture for the lonely child. 

XXII. 

And much of wild and wonderful 
In these rude isles might fancy cull ; 
For thither came, in times afar, 

Stern Lochlin’s sons of roving war, 
The Norsemen, train’d to spoil and 
blood, 

Skill’d to prepare the raven’s food ; 


Kings of the main their leaders brave. 
Their barks the dragons of the wave. 
And there, in many a stormy vale. 
The Scald had told his wondrous 
talc ; 

And many a Runic column high 
Had witness’d grim idolatry. 

And thus had Harold in his youth 
Team’d many a Saga’s rhyme un- 
couth — 

Of that Sea-Snake, tremendous curl’d, 
Whose monstrous circle girds the 
world ; 

Of those dread Maids, whose hideous 
yell 

Maddens the battle’s bloody swell ; 

Of Chiefs, who, guided through the 
gloom 

By the pale death-lights of the tomb, 
Ransack’d the graves of warriors 
old, 

Their falchionswrench’d from corpses’ 
hold, 

Wak’d the deaf tomb with war’s 
alarms, 

And bade the dead arise to arms ! 
With war and wonder all on flame, 
To Roslin’s bowers young Harold 
came, 

Where, by sweet glen and greenwood 
tree, 

He learn’d a milder minstrelsy; 

Yet something of the Northern spell 
Mix’d with the softer numbers well. 

XXIII. 

HAROLD. 

O listen, listen, ladies gay * 

No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 

That mourns the lovely Rosabellc. 

— ^ Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant 
crew ' 

And, gentle ladye, deign to stay I 
Rest thee in Castle Ravenshcuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 
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white : Blaz’d every rose-carved buttress 


lo inch and rock the sea-mews fly; 
The fishers have heard the Water- 
Sprite, 

Whose screams forebode that wreck 
is nigh. 

‘ Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet sliroud swathed round ladye 
; 

Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravenshcuch : 
Why cross the gloomy firth to- 
day^ ’ 

‘ ’Tis not because Lord lundesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 
But tliat my ladye-mothcr there 
Sits lonely ^icr castlc-hall. 

‘ 'Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 
But that iny sire the wine will chide, 
If ’tis not fill’d by Ro' abellc.’ 

O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
Awondrousblazcwasscentogleam ; 
’Twas broader than the watch-fire’s 
light. 

And redder than the bright moon- 
, beam. 

It glar’d on Roslin’s castled rock, 

It ruddied all the copse- wood glen ; 
'Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of 
oak, 

And seen from cavern’d Ilawthorn- 
dcn. 

Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin’s chiefs Hucoffin’d lie, 
Kach Baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheath’d in his iron panoply. 

Seem’d all on lire within, around. 
Deep sacristy and altar’s pale ; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound. 

And glimmer’d all the dead men’s 
mail. 


fair — 

So still they blaze when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 

There are twenty of Roslin’s barons 
bold 

Lie buried within that proud cha- 
pellc ; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabellc ' 

And each St. Clair was buried there, 
With candle, with book, and with 
knell ; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild 
winds sung. 

The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 
xxiv. 

So sweet was Harold's piteous lay, 
Scarce mark’d the guests the darken'd 
hall, 

Though, long before the sinking day, 
A wondrous shade involv’d them all : 
It was not eddying mist or fog, 
Drain’d by the sun from fen or bog; 

Of no eclipse had sages told ; 

And yet, as it came on apace, 

Each one could scarce his neighbour’s 
lace, 

Could scarce his own stretch’d 
hand behold. 

A secret horror check’d the feast, 

And chill’d the soul of every guest ; 
Even the high Dame stood half aghast — 
She knew some evil on the blast ; 

The elvish page fell to the ground. 
And, shuddering, mutter’d, ‘ Found ! 
found ’ found ! ’ 

XXV. 

Then sudden, through the darken’d air, 
A flash of lightning came ; 

So broad, so bright, so red the glare. 
The castle seem’d on flame. 

Glanc'd every rafter of the hall, 
Glanc’d every shield upon the wall ; 
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Each trophied beam, each sculptur’d 
stone, 

Were instant seen, and instant gone ; 

Full through the guests’ bedazzled 
band 

Resistless flash’d the levin-brand. 

And fill’d the hall with smouldering 
smoke, 

As on the elvish page it broke. 

It broke, with thunder long and 
loud. 

Dismay’d the brave, appall’d the 
proud, — 

From sea to sea the larum rung ; 

On Berwick wall, and at Carlisle 
withal. 

To arms the startled warders 
sprung. 

When ended was the dreadful roar, 

The elvish dwarf was seen no more ! 

XXVI. 

Some heard a voice in Branksome 
Hall, 

Some saw a sight, not seen by all ; 

That dreadful voice was heard by 
some. 

Cry, with loud summons, * Gylbin, 
COME ! ’ 

And on the spot where burst the 
brand, 

Just where the page had flung 
him down, 

Some saw an arm, and some a hand. 

And some the waving of a gown. 

The guests in silence pray’d and shook, 

And terror dimm’d each lofty look. 

But none of all the astonish’d train 

Was so dismay’d as Deloraine ; 

His blood did freeze, his brain did 
burn, 

’Twas fear’d his mind would ne’er 
return ; 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan, 

Like him of whom the story ran, 

Who spoke the spectre-hound in 
Man. 


At length, by fits, he darkly told, 
With broken hint, and shuddering 
cold, 

That he had seen, right certainly, 
shape with amice wrapped around^ 
With a wrought Spanish haldnc bounds 
Like pilgrim from beyond the sea ; 
And knew— but how it matter’d not — 
It was the wizard, Michael Scott. 

txvii. 

The anxious crowd, with horror pale, 
All trembling heard the wondrous 
talc ; 

No sound was made, no word was 
spoke. 

Till noble Angus silence broke ; 

And he a solemn sacred plight 
Did to St. Bride of Douglas make, 
That he a pilgrimage would take 
To Melrose Abbey, for the sake 
Of Michael’s restless sprite. 

Then each, to ease his troubled breast. 
To some bless'd saint his prayers ad- 
dress’d : 

Some to St. Modan made their vows, 
Some to St. Mary of the Lowes, 

Some to the Holy Rood of Lisle, 
Some to our Ladye of the Isle ; 

Each did his patron witness make, 
That he such pilgrimage would take, 
And monks should sing, and bells 
should toll, 

All for the weal of Michael’s soul. 
While vows were ta’en, and prayers 
were pray’d, 

’Tis said the noble dame, dismay’d, 
Renounc’d, for aye, dark magic’s aid. 

XXVIII. 

Nought of the bridal will I tell, 

Which after in short space befell ; 

Nor how brave sons and daughters fair 
Bless’d Teviot’s Flower, and Cran- 
stoun’s heir : 

After such dreadful scene, ’twere vain 
To wake the note of mirth again. 
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More meet it were to mark the day 
Of penitence, and prayer divine, 
When pilgrim-chiefs, in sad array. 
Sought Melrose’ holy shrine. 

XXIX. 

With naked foot, and sackcloth vest, 
And arms enfolded on his breast. 

Did every pilgrim go ; 

The standers-by might hear uneath. 
Footstep, or voice, or high-drawn 
breath. 

Through all the lengthen’d row : 

No lordly look, nor martial stride ; 
Gone was their glory, sunk their pride. 
Forgotten their renown ; 

Silent and slow, like ghosts they glide 
To the high altar’s hallow’d side, 

And there they knelt them down : 
Above the suppliant < hieftairis wave 
The banners of departed brave ; 
Beneath the letter’d stones were laid 
The ashes of their fathers dead ; 

From many a garnish’d niche around. 
Stern saints auu tortur’d martyrs 
frown’d 

XXX. 

And slow up the dim aisle afar. 

With sable cowl and scapular, 

And snow-white stoics, in order due. 
The holy Fathers, two and two, 

In long procession came ; 

Taper and host, and book they bare. 
And holy banner, flourish’d fair 
With the Redeemer’s name. 

Above the prostrate pilgrim band 
The mitred Abbot stretch’d his hand. 

And bless’d them as they kneel'd ; 
With holy cross he sign’d them all, 
And pray’d they might be sage in hall. 

And fortunate in field. 

I'hen mass was sung, and prayers 
were .said. 

And solemn requiem for the dead ; 
And bells toll'd out their mighty peal. 
For the departed spirit's weal ; 

And ever in the office close 
The hymn of intercession rose ; 


And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burthen of the song, — 
Dies ir.®, dies illa, 

SoLVET S®CLUM IN FAVILLA,— 

While the pealing organ rung. 

Were it meet with sacred strain 
To close my lay, so light and vain, 
Thus the holy Fathers sung : 

XXXI. 

HYMN FOR THE DEAD. 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day. 
When heaven and earth shall pass 
away. 

What power shall be the sinner’s stay] 
How shall he meet that dreadful day? 

When, shriveling like a parched scroll. 
The flaming heavens together roll ; 
When louder yet, and yet more dread. 
Swells the high trump that wakes the 
dead ; 

Oh ’ on that day, that wrathful day, 
When man to judgment wakes from 
clay. 

Be Thou the trembling sinner’s stay. 
Though heaven and earth shall pass 
away ! 

Hush’d is the harp : the Minstrel 
gone. 

And did he wander forth alone ^ 
Alone, in indigence and age, 

To linger out his pilgrimage ? 

No; close beneath proud Newark’s 
tower. 

Arose the Minstrel’s lowly bower; 

A simple hut ; but there was seen 
The little garden hedged with green, 
The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 
There shelter’d wanderers, by the blaze. 
Oft heard the talc of other days ; 

For much he lov’d to ope his door. 
And give the aid he begg’d before. 

So pass’d the winter’s day ; but still. 
When summer smil'd on sweet Bow 
hill. 
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And July’s eve, with balmy breath, 

Wav’d the blue-bells on Newark 
heath ; 

When throstles sung in Harehead- 
shaw, 

And corn was green on Cartcrhaugh, 

And flourish’d broad Blackandro’s 
oak, 

The aged Harper’s soul awoke ! 


Then would he sing achievements 
high, 

And circumstance of chivalry, 

Till the rapt traveller would stay, 
Forgetful of the closing day ; 

And noble youths, the strain to hear, 
Forsook the hunting of the deer ; 
And Yarrow, as he roll’d along, 

Bore burden to the Minstrel’s song. 


END OF THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EDITION OF 1830 . 


A POEM of nearly thirty years’ standing 
may be supposed hardly to need an Intro- 
duction, since, without one, it has been able 
to keep itself afloat thiough the best part of 
a generation. Nevertheless, as, in the edi- 
tion of the Waverley Novels now in course 
of publication I have imposed on 

myself the t/»,dv of i^aying something con- 
ceimng llie purpose and n. story of each, in 
their turn, I am desirous that the Poems for 
which I fiist received some maiks of the 
pulilic favour, should also be accompanied 
with such scraps of their literary history as 
maybe supposed to carry inteiest along w ith 
them. E\en if I should be mist.iken in think- 
ing that the secict history of what was once 
so popular^ ma^ still attract public attention 
anci curiosity, it seems to me not without its 
use to record tlie manner and circumstances 
under which the present, and other Poems on 
the same plan, attained for a season an ex- 
tensive reputation. 

I must resume the story of my literary 
labours at the peiiod at which I broke off in 
the Rbsay ontlie Imitation of Popular Poetry 
[see Post\ when I had enjoyed the fust gleam 
of public favour, by the success of the first 
edition of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border. The second edition of that work, 
published in pnn ed, in the language of the 
trade, rather a heavy concern The demand 
in Scotland had been supplied by the first 
edition, and the curiosity of the English was 
not much awakened by poi ins in the ruele 
garb of antujuity. accompanied with notes 
referring to the onscure feuds of barbarous 
clans, of whose \ery names cixili/ed history 
was Ignorant. It was, on the whole, one of 
those books which are more piaised than 
thev ate read. 

At this time I stood personally in a dif- 
ferent position from that wlmli I occupnd 
when I first dipt iny desperate pen in ink for 
other purposes than those of my piofession. 
In 1700, when I fiist published the transla- 
tions fioin Burger, I was an iHsulalcd in<li\i- 
dual, with only my own wants to provide 
for, and hating, in a great measure, my 
own inclinations alone to consult. In 1S03, 


when the second edition of the Minstrelsy ap- 
peared, I had arrived at a period of life when 
men, how'etcr thoughtless, encounter duties 
and circumstances w hich press consideration 
and plans of life upon the most careless 
minds. I had been for some time married— 
was the father of a rising family, and, though 
fully enabled to meet the consenuent demands 
upon me, it was my duty and uesiie to place 
myself in a situation winch would enable me 
to make honourable pnnision against the 
various contmgeneies of life. 

It may be readily suppo.ed that the at- 
tempts which I had made in literature had 
been unfa\ curable to my success at the bar. 
The goddess fhemis is, at Edinburgh, and 
1 suppose e\ery where else, of a peculiarly 
jealous disposition. She will not readily 
consent to sliaie her authority, and sternly 
demands fioin hri votaries, not only that 
real <luty be carefully atu tided to and dis- 
chargt d, but that a certain air of business 
shallbe ob'.erxcd e\en in the midst of total 
idleness. It is prmlrnt, if not absolutely 
necessary, in a young barrister, to appear 
completely engrossed by his profession ; how- 
ever destitute of employment he may in 
reality be, he ought to preserve, if possible, 
the appearance of full occupation. He should, 
therefore, seem perpetually rnj.igrd among 
his law-papers, dusting them, as it were; anc^ 
as 0\id aUiiics the fair, 

'Si nullus ent pul\i!>, t.iinen exciite nullum. 

Perhaps such extremity of attention is more 
especially requiied, considering the great 
luimbor of counsellors who aie called to the 
bar, and how' \ eiy small a pioportion of them 
are finally disposed, or fimi encouragement, 
to follow the law as a pr ofession. Hence the 
number of deserteis is so gicat, that the least 
lingering look behind occasions a young 
noMce to be set down as one ol llic intending 
fugitives. Certain it is, that the Scottish 
Themis was at tins time peculiarly jealous of 
any flirlaiion with the Muses, on the part of 
those who had r.ingrd tliemsches under her 
banners. This was probably owing to her 
consciousness of the supeiibr aiti act ions of 
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her rivals. Of late, however, she has relaxed 
in some instances in this particular, an emi- 
nent example of which has been shown in 
the case of my friend, Mr. Jeffrey, who, after 
longf conducting one of the most influential 
literary periodicals of the ajje, with unques- 
tionable ability, has been, oy the general 
consent of his brethren, recently elected to 
be their Dean of Faculty, or President. — 
being the highest acknowledgment of nis 
professional talents which they had it in their 
ower to offer. But this is an incident much 
cyond the ideas of a period of thirty years’ 
distance, when a barrister who really pos- 
sessed any turn for lighter literature, was at 
as much pains to conceal it, as if it had in 
reality been something to be ashamed of ; 
and I could mention more than one instance 
in wliich literature and society have suffered 
much loss, that jurisprudence might be en- 
riched. 

Such, however, was not ray case ; for the 
reader will not wonder that my open inter- 
ference with matters of lig[ht literature di- 
minished my employment m the weightier 
matters of the law. Nor did the solicitors, 
upon whose choice the counsel takes rank in 
his profession, do me less than j ustice, by re- 
garding others among my contemporaries 
as fitter to discharge the duty due to their 
clients, than a young man who was taken up 
with running after ballads, whether Teutonic 
or national. My profession and I, therefore, 
came to stand nearly upon the footing which 
honest Slender consoled himself on having 
established with Mistress Anne Page ; ‘ There 
was no great love between us at the begin- 
ning, and it pleased Heaven to decrease it 
on farther acquaintance.’ I became sensible 
that the time was come when I must cither 
buckle myself resolutely to the ‘ toil by day, 
the lamp by night,’ renouncing all the De- 
lilahs of my imagination, or bid adieu to the 
profession of the law, and hold another 
course 

1 confess my own inclination revolted from 
the more severe choice, which might have 
been deemed by many the wiser alternative. 
As ray transgressions had been numerous, 
my repentance must have been signalized by 
unusual sacrifices. I ought to Jiave men- 
tioned, that since myfoutteenth or fifteenth 
year, my health, originally delicate, had be- 
come extremely robust, b rom infancy I had 
laboured under the infirmity of a severe 
lameness, but, as I believe is usually the 
case with men of spirit who suffer under per- 
sonal inconveniences of this nature, I had, 
since the improvement of my health, in de- 
fiance of this incapacitating circumstance, 
distinguished myself by the endurance of toil 
on foot or horse-back, having often walked 
thirty miles a-day, and ro<le upwaids of a 
hundred, without resting. In this manner 1 
made many pleasant journeys through parts 
of the country then not very accessible, gain- 
ing more ainuseoient and instruction than I 


have been able to acquire since I have 
travelled in a more commodious manner. I 
practised most silvan sports also, with some 
success, and with great delight. But these 
pleasures must have been all resigned^ or 
used with great moderation, had I determined 
to regain my station at the bar. It was 
even doubtful whether I could, with perfect 
character as a jurisconsult, retain a situation 
in a volunteer corps of cavalry, which I then 
held. The threats of invasion we.re at this 
time instant and menacing ; the call by 
Britain on her children was universal, and 
was answered by some, who, like myself, 
consulted rather their desire than their ability 
to bear arms. My services, however, were 
found useful in assisting to maintain the 
discipline of tlie coqis, being the point on 
whicn their constitution rendered them most 
amenable to military criticism. In other 
respects, the squ.adron was a fine one, con- 
sisting chiefly of handsome men, well mount- 
ed and armed at their own expense. My 
attention to the corps took up a good deal of 
time; and while it occupied many of the 
happiest hours of my life, it furnished an 
additional reason for iny reluctance again to 
encounter the severe course of study indis- 
pensable to success in the juridical profes- 
sion 

On the other hand, my father, whose feel- 
ings might have been hurt by my quitting 
the bar, had been for two or three years 
dcadj so that I had no control to thwart my 
own inclination; and n y income being equal 
to all the comforts, and some of the_ elcgan- 
cies, of life, I was not yiressed to an irksome 
labour by necessity, that most powerful of 
motives ; consequently, I was the more easily 
seduced to choose the employment which 
w-as most agreeable to me. This was yet the 
easier, that in l8(X) I had obtained the pre- 
ferment of Sheriff of Selkirkshire, about 
jC^oo a-year in value, and which was the 
more agreeable to me, as in that county I 
had several Iriends and relations. But I did 
not abandon the jirofession to which I had 
been educated, without certain prudential 
resolutions, which, at tlic risk of some ego- 
tism, I will here mention ; not w'ithout me 
hope that they may be useful to youn^ |^r- 
sons who may stand in circumstances similar 
to those in which I then stood. 

In the first place, upon considering the 
lives and fortunes of persons who had given 
themselves up to literature, or to the task of 
pleasing the public, it seemed to me, that 
the circumstances which chiefly affected 
their happiness and character, were those 
from which Horace has bestowed upon 
authors the epithet of the Irritable Race. It 
requires no depth of philosophic reflection to 
perceive, that the petty warfare of Pope with 
the Dunces of his period could not have been 
carried on without his suffering the most 
acute torture, such as a man must endure 
from musquittoes, by whose stings he suffers 
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agony, although he can crush them in his 
grasp by myriads. Nor is it necessary to 
call to me i ory the man/ humiliating in- 
stances in which men of the greatest genius 
have, to avenge some nitilul quarrel, made 
themselves ridiculous during their lives, to 
become the still more degraded objects of 
to future times, 

pon the whole, as I had no pretension to 
the genius of the distinguished persons w'ho 
had fallen into such errors, I concluded there 
could be no occasion for imitating them in 
their mistakes, or what I considered as such ; 
and, adopting literary pursuits as the prin- 
cipal occupation of my future life, I resolved, 
if possible, to avoid those weaknesses of tem- 
per which seemed to have most easily beset 
my more celebrated predecessors. 

With this view, it was my first resolution 
to keep as far as was in my power abreast of 
society, continuing to maintain my pLacc in 
general company, without yielding to the 
very natural temptation of narrowing my- 
self to what is called literary society. By 
doing so, I imagined I shouhi escape the be- 
setting sin of liwfenuig *^0 language, which, 
from one motive or other, is ajit to ascribe a 
very undue det-rce of consequence to literary 
pursuits, as iftlicy were, indeed, the business, 
rather than the amusement, of life. The 
opposite course can only be compared to the 
injudicious conduct of one who pampers him- 
self with coidial and luscious draughts, until 
he is unable to endure wholesome bitters. 
Like Gil Bias, therefore, I resolved to stick, 
by the society of my commis^ instead of seek- 
ing that of a more literary cast, and to main- 
tain my general interest in what was going 
on around me, reserving the man of letters 
for the desk and the library. 

My second resolution was a corollary from 
the fir^t. I determined that, without shutting 
my ears to the voice of trueeiiticism, I w'ould 
pay no regard to that which assumes the form 
of satire. I therefore resolved to arm my- 
self with that triple brass of Horace, of 
which those of my profession are seldom 
heltl deficient, against all the roving warfare 
of satire, parody, and sarcasm ; to laugh if 
the jest was a good one, or, if otherwise, to 
le.t it hum and buzz itself to sleep. 

It is to the observance of these rules (ac- 
cording to ray best belief ' that, after a life of 
thirty years engaged in bterary labouis of 
various kinds, 1 attribute my never ha\ing 
been entangled in any literary quarrel or 
controversy : and, W'hicli is a still more pleas- 
ing result, that I have been distinguished by 
the personal friendship of my most approved 
contemporaries of all parties. 

I adopted, at the same time, another re- 
solution, on w'hich it may doubtless be re- 
marked, that it was well for me that 1 had it 
m my power to do so, and that, therefore, it 
is a line of conduct which, depending upon 
accident, can be less generally applicable in 
other cases. Yet I fail not to record this 
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part of my plan, convinced that, though it may 
not be in cveiy one's power to adopt exactly 
the same resolution, he may nevertneless, by 
bis own exertions, in some shape or other, 
attain the object on w'hich it was founded, 
namely, to secure the means of subsistence, 
without relying exclusively on literair talents. 
In this respect, I determined that literature 
should be my staff, but not my crutch, and 
that the profits of my literary labour, how- 
ever convenient otherwise, should not, if I 
could help it, become necessary to my or- 
dinary expenses. With this purpose I re- 
solved, if the interest of my friends could so 
far favour me, to retire upon any of the re- 
spectable offices of the law, in which persons 
of that prolVssion are glad to take refuge, 
w'hcn they fcvl themselves, or arejmlged oy 
others, incompetent to aspire to its higher 
honours. Upon such a post an author might 
hope to ret I eat, without any perceptible 
alteration of ciicumstances, whenever the 
time should arri\ c that the public grew weary 
of his endeavours to please, or he himself 
should tire of the pen. At this period of my 
li!e, 1 possessed so many friends capable of 
assisting me in this object of ambition, that 
I could hardly over-rate my ow-n prospects 
of obtaining the preferment to which I limited 
my wishes; and, in fact, I obtained in no 
long period the re\ ersion of a .situation which 
completely met them. 

Thus far all was well, and the Author had 
been guilty, pei liaps, ot no great imprudence, 
when he relinquished his forensic piactice 
with the hope of making some figure in the 
field of literature. But an established char- 
acter w'ith the public, in my new capacity, 
still remained to be acquired. I have noticed, 
that the translations from Burger had been 
unsuccessful, nor had the original poetry 
which appeared under the auspices of Mr. 
Lewis, in the ‘ Tales of W^onder,’ in any 
great degree raised mv reputation. It is 
true, I had private friends disposed to second 
me in my ellorts to obtain popularity. But I 
was spi»rtsm.m enough to know', that if the 
greyhound docs not run well, the halloos 
of his pations will not obtain the prize lor 
him. 

Neither was I ignorant that the practice of 
ballatl-writing; was for the present out of 
fashion, and that j.ny attempt to revive it, or 
to found a poetical character upon it, would 
certainly fail of success. The ballad measure 
itself, w'hich was once listened to as to an 
enchanting melody, had become hackneyed 
and sickening, from its being the accompani- 
ment of every grinding hand-organ ; and 
besules, a long work in quatrains, whether 
those of the common ballad, or such as are 
termed elegiac, has an effect upon the mind 
like that of the bed of Procrustes upon the 
human body ; for, as it must be both awk- 
ward and difficult to carry on a long sentence 
from one stanza to another, it follows, that 
the meaning of each period must be com- 
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prehended within four line**, and equally so 
that it must be extended so as to fill that 
space. The alternate dilation and contraction 
thus rendered necessary is singularly un- 
favourable to narrative composition ; and the 
‘Gondibert’ of Sir William D’Avenant, 
though containing many striking passages, 
has never become popular, owing chiefly to 
its being told in this species of elegiac verse. 

In the dilemma occasioned by this ob- 
jection, the idea occurred to the Author of 
using the measured short line, which forms 
the structure of so much minstrel poetry, 
that it may be properly termed the Romantic 
stanza, by way of distinction ; and which 
appears so natural to our language, that the 
very best of our poets have not been able to 

f rotract it into the verse properly called 
leroic, without the use of epithets which are, 
to s.ay the least, unnecessary. But. on the 
other hand, the extreme facility of the short 
couplet, which seems congenial to our lan- 
guage, and was, doubtless for that reason, 
so popular with our old minstrels, is, for the 
same reason, apt to prove a snare to the 
composer w'ho uses it in more modern days, 
by encouraging him in a habit of slovenly 
composition. The necessity of occasional 
pauses often forces the young poet to pay 
more attention to sense, as the boy’s kite 
rises highest when the tiain is loaded by a 
due counterpoise. The Author was therefore 
intimidated by what Byron calls the ‘fatal 
facility’ of the octosyllaluc verse, which was 
otherwise better adapted to his purpose of 
imitating the more ancient poetry, 

1 w'as not less at a loss for a subject which 
might admit of being treated with the sim- 
plicity and wildness of the ancient ballad. 
But accident dictated both a theme and 
measure, which decided the subject, as w’ell 
as the structure of the poem. 

The lovely young C'ountess of Dalkeith, 
afterwards Harriet Duchess of Buceleuch, 
had come to the land of her hu.sban<I with 
the desire of making herself acqu.iintcd with 
its traditions and customs, as w'cll as its 
mariners and history. All who lemember 
this lady will agree, that the intellectual 
character of her extreme beauty, the aim iiity 
and courtesy of her manners, the soundness 
of her understanding, and her unbounded 
benevolence, gave more the idea of an 
angelic visitant, than of a being belonging 
to this nether w'orld ; and such a thought 
was but too consistent with the short spare 
she was permitted to tarry among us. Of 
course, where all made it a pride and plea- 
sure to gratify her wishes, she soon heard 
enough of Border lore ; among others, an 
aged gentleman of property, near Lang- 
holm, communicated to her ladyship the 
story of Gilpm Horner, a tradition in 
which the narrator, and many more of that 
country, were firm believers. The young 
Countess, much delighted with the legend, 
and the gravity ana full confidence with 


which it was told, enjoined on me as a task 
to compose a ballad on the subject. Of 
course, to hear was to obey; and thus the 
goblin story, objected to by several critics 
as an excrescence upon the poem, was, io 
fact, the occasion of its being written. 

A chance similar to that which dictated the 
subject, gave me also the hint of a new mode 
of treating it. We had at that time the lease 
of a pleasant cottage, near Lasswade, on the 
romantic banks of the Ksk, to which we 
escaped when the vacations of the Court 
permitted me so much leisure. Heie I had 
the pleasure to receive a visit from Mr. Stod- 
dart (now Sir John Stoddart, Judge-Advocate 
at Malta), who was at that time collecting 
the particulars w'hich he afterwards embodica 
in Ins Remarks on Loral Scenery in Scotland. 
I W’as of some use to him in procuiing the 
information which he desired, and guiding 
him to the scenes which he wished to see. 
In return, he made me better acquainted 
than I had hitherto been with the poetic 
effusions which have since made the Lakes 
of Westmoreland, and the authors by whom 
they h.'iic been sung, so famous wherever the 
English tongue is spoken. 

1 W'as already ae(|uaiutcd with the ‘Joan 
of Are,* the ‘ TIiaKiba,’ and the ‘Metrical 
Ballads’ of Mr. Southey, which h.ad found 
their way to Scotland, and were generally 
admired. But Mr. Stoddart, who had the 
adiant.age of personal fiiendship with the 
authors, and wno possessed a strong miunory 
with an excellent taste, w'as able to repeat to 
me many long speeiinens of their poetry, 
w hich had not yet appeal ed in print. Amongst 
others, was the .striking fiagment called 
('hiibtaliel, by Mr. C'oleiidge, which, from 
the singularly ii regular sliucture of the 
stanzas, and the liberty w-liich it allowed the 
author to adapt the sound to the ^.sense, 
seemed to be exactly suited to such an extra- 
vaganza as I meilitated on the subject of 
Gilpin Horner. As .ipplied to eomic and 
humorous poetry, this mcscolanza of mea- 
sures had Wen alieady used by Anthony 
Hall, Anstey, Dr. Wolcott, and others; but 
it w’.as in Chnslabel that I first found it used 
in sciious poetry, and it is to Mr. Coleridge 
that 1 am bouiui to make the acknowleo^ 
rnent due from the pupil to his master. 1 
observe that Lord Byron, in noticing my 
obligations to Mr. Coleridge, which I have 
been always most ready to acknowledge, 
expressed, or was understood to express, 
a hope, that I did not write an unfriendly 
review on Mr. Coleridge’s productions. 
On this subject I have only to say, that I do 
not even know the review which is alluded 
to ; anti were I ever to take the unbecoming 
freedom of censuringaman of Mr. Coleridge’s 
extraordinary talents, it would be on account 
of the caprice and indolence with which he 
has thrown from him, as it in mere wanton- 
ness, those unfinished sciaps of poetry, which, 
like the Torso of antiquity, defy the skill of 
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his poetical brethren to complete them. The the necessity of having some sort of pitch- 

charming fragments which the author aban- pipe, which might make readers aware of 

dons to their fate, are surely too valuable to be the object, or rather the tone, of the publica' 

treated like the proofs of careless engravers, tion. But I doubted whether, in assuming 

the sweepings of whose studios often make the oracular style of Spenser’s mottoes, the 

the fortune of some painstaking collector. interpreter might not be censured as the 

I did not immediately proceed upon my harder to be understood of the tMo. I 

projected labour, though I was now furnished therefore introduced the Old Minstrel, as an 

with a subject, and with a structure of veise appiopriate prolocutor, by whom the. lay 

which might have the effect of novelty to the might be. sung, or spoken, and the intro- 

public ear, and afford the author an oppor- duetion of whom betwixt the cantos, might 

tunity of varying his measure with the lemind the. reader at inten-als, of the lime, 

vaiiations of k romantic theme. On the circumstances of the recitation, 

contiaiy, it was, to the best of my recollection. This species of cadre, or frame, afterwards 

more than a year alter Mr. Stoddart’s visit, afforded the poem its name of ‘ The Lay of 

that, by way of experiment, I composed the the Last Minstrel.’ 

fii St two or three stanzas of ‘The Lay of the The work was subsequently shown to 
Last Minstrel.’ I was shortly afterwards other friends during its progress, and received 
visited by two intimate friends, one of whom the imprimatur of Mr. Francis Jeffrey, who 

still survives. They were men w hose talents had been already for some time distinguished 

might have raised them to the highest station by Ins critical talent. 

in nterature, had they not preferred exerting The poem, being once licensed by the 
them in their own profession of the law, in critics as fit for the market, was soon finished, 

which they attained equal preferment. I was proceeding at about the rate of a canto per 

in the habit of consult ing them on my attempts week. There was, indeed, little occasion for 

at composition, h.ivuig equal confidt^nce in pause or hesitation, when a troublesome 
their sound tasec and fnen<lly sincerity. ' rhyme might be accommodated by an alter 
In this specimen I had, in the phrase of the ation of the stanza, or where an mconcct 

Highland servant, packed all that was my , measure might be ri medit*d by a variation 
own at least, fbr I had also included a line of the rhyme. It was finally published in 
of invocation, a little softened, from Cole- j 1805, and may be rt'g.irdcd as the first work 
ndge — I in which the wider, who has been since so 

•M.-iry, mother, diiel.l us w* 1 I voluminous, laid Ills claim lo be considered 

I as an original author. 

As neither of my friends said much to me on ! The hook was published by Longman and 
the subject of stanzas I showed them before Company, and Archibald Constable and 
their departure, 1 hatl no doubt that their Company. The principal of the latter firm 
disgust had been greater than their good- ''as (hen commenring that course of bold 
nature chose, to expi ess. LookinguponUiem, ' and liberal industry which was of so much 
therefore, as a failure, I threw the manuscript ad\antage to his country and mij^ht have 
into the file, and thought as little more as I been so to himself, but for cau:>es which it is 
could qf the matter. Some time afterwards needless lo enter into here. The work, 
1 met one of my tw'o counsellors, who eii- brought out on the usual terms of division of 
quired, with considerable appearance of profits between the author and publishers, 
interest, about the progress of the romance , "’as not long after purchased by tliern for 
I had conirnenceii, and was greatly surprised ■ to winch Messrs. Longman and Com- 

at learning its fate. He confessed that neither ■ pany aftci wards added y; 100, in their own 
he nor our mutual friend had been at first unsolicited kindness, in consequence of the 
able to give a precise opinion on a poem so ■ uncommon success of the woik. It was 
much out of the common road ; but that as handsomrly gi\en to supply the loss of a line 
they walked home together to the city, they , horse, which broke down suddenly while the 
had talked much on the subject, and the. author was liding with one of the worthy 
result was an earnest desire that I would publishers. 

proceed w'lth the composition. He also It would be great affectation not to owti 
added, that some sort of prologue might be fiankly, that the author expected some 
necessary, to place the mind of the hearers success from ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 
m the situation to undei stand and enjoy the The attempt to return to a moie simple and 
poem, and recommended the adoption of such natural stjle of poetry was likely to be 
quaint mottoes as Spenser has used to an- , welcomed, at a lime when the public had 
nouiice the contents of the chapters of the 1 heroine tired of heioic hexameters, w ith all 
Faery Queen, such as— 1 the buckram and binding which belong to 

them of later days. But whatever might 
• Babe's bloody hands may not be cleansed. have been his expectations, w hether moderate 

The face ofKolden Mean : Of unreasonable, the result left them fiir 

behind, for among .hose nho smiled on the 
adventurous Minstrel, were numbered the 
I entirely agreed with my friendly critic in great names of William Pitt and Charles 
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Fox.^ Neither was the extent of the sale 
inferior tg the character of the judges who 
received the poem with approbation. Up- 
wards of thiity thousand copies of the Lay 
were disposed of by the trade ; and the 
author had to perform a task diflleult to 
human vanity, when called upon to make 
the necessary deductions from Ins own merits, 


in a calm attempt to account for his popu- 
larity. 

A few additional lemarks on the author's 
literary attempts after this period, will be 
found in the Introduction to the Poem of 
Marmion. 

Abbotsford, April 1830. 


NOTES. 


Note I. 

The feast was over in Branksome iower. 

-P.3. 

In the reign of James I, Sir William Scott 
of Buccleucn, chief of the clan bearing that 
name, exchanged, with Sir Thomas Inglis of 
Manor, the estate of Murdiestone, in Lanark- 
shire, for one-half of the barony of Branksome, 
orBrankholm >, lying upon tfieTeviot, about 
three miles above Hawick. He was probably 
induced to this transaction from the vicinity 
of Branksome to the extensive domain whicn 
he possessed in Ettrick Forest and in Teviot- 
dale. In the former district he held by occu- 
pancy the estate of Buccleuch ana much 
of the forest land on the river Etliick. In 
Teviotdale, he enjoyed the barony of Eckford, 
by a grant from Robert II to his ancestor, 
Walter Scott of Kirkurd, for the imprehcnd- 
ing of Gilbeit Kidderford, confirmed by 
Robert III 3d May 142.1. Tradition imputes 
the exchange betwixt Scott and Inglis to a 
conversation, in which the latter— a man, it 
would appear, of a mild and forbearing 
nature, complained much ofthe injuries which 
he w’as exposed to from the English Borderers, 
who freaucntly plundered his lands of Brank- 
some. Sir William Scott instantly offered 
him the estate of Murdiestone, in exchange 
for that which was subject to such egregious 
inconvenience. When the bargain was com- 
pleted, he dryly remarked, that the cattle in 
vumberland w-ere as good as those of Teviot- 
dale ; and proceeded to commence a system 
of reprisals upon the English, which was 


son, the remaining half of the barony of 
Branksome, to be held in blanche for the 
payment of a red rose. The cause assigned 
lor the grant is, their brave and faithful 

1 Branzholm is the proper name of the barony ; but 
Branksome has been adopted, as suitable to the pro- 
nunciation. and more proper for poetry. 

2 Therearenovesiif^esof any building at Bucdeuch, 
except the site of a chapel, where, according to a tr.i. 
dition current in the tune of Scott of Satcheils, m.iny 
of the ancient barons of Bucdeuch lie buried. There 
is also said to have been a mill near this solitary spot ; 
an extraordinary circumstance, as little or no corn 
grows within several miles of Bucdeuch. Satcheils 
says it was used to grind corn for the hounds of the 
chieftain. 


exertions in favour of the King against the 
house of Douglas, with whom James had 
been recently tugging for the throne of Scot- 
land. This charter is dated the 2d February 
1443 ; and, in the same month, part of the 
barony of Langholm, and many lands in 
Lanarkshire, were conferred upon Sir W alter 
and his son by the same monarch. 

After the period of the exchange with Sir 
Thomas Inglis, Branksome became the prin- 
cipal seat of the Bucdeuch family. The 
castle was enlarged and strengthened by Sir 
David Scott, the grandson of Sir William, its 
first possessor. But, in 1570-1, the vengeance 
of Elizabeth, provoked by the inroads of 
Bucdeuch, anti his attachment to the cause 
of Queen Mary, destioyed the castle, and 
laid waste the lands of Branksome, In the 
same year the castle w’as repaired and en- 
laigetf by Sir Walter Scott, its brave pos- 
sessor ; but the work was not completed until 
after his death, in i574t when the widow 
finished the building. This appears from 
the following inscriptions. Around a stone, 
bearing the arms ot Scott of Bucdeuch, ap- 
pi.ars the follow ing legend : — ‘ Sir W. Scott of 
Branxhciiii Kngt oe of Sir William Scott of 
Kirkurd Kngt began ye work upon ye 24 of 
Marche 1571 zcar quha dcpartit a< God's 
pleisour ye 17 April 1574 ’ On a similar co- 
partment are sculptured the arms of Douglas, 
with this inscription, *Damb Margaket 
Douglas his spous complkiit the i-okk- 
SAiu WORK IN October 1576.' Over an 
arched door is inscribed the lollow'ing moral 
verse ; — 

In varld. is. nocht. nature, hes vroiight. gat. sal lest 
ay. 

Tliarefore. serve God. keip. veil ye rod. ihy fame, 
sal. nocht dekay 

Sir W'^altcr Scott of Branxholm Knight. Margaret 
Douglas. 1571. 

Branksome Castle continued to be the 
principal seat of the Bucdeuch family, while 
secuiity was any object in their choice of a 
mansion. It has since been the residence of 
the Commissioners, or Chamberlains, of the 
family. From the various alterations which 
the building has undergone, it is not only 
greatly restricted in its dimensions, but re- 
tains little of the castellated form, if we 
except one square tower of massy thickness, 
the only part of the original building which 
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now remains. The whole forms a handsome 
modern residence, lately inhabited by my 
deceased friend, Adam Ogilvy, of Hart- 
woodmyres, Commissioner of his Crace the 
Duke of Buccleuch. 

The extent ol the ancient edifice can still be 
traced by some vestiges of its foundation, and 
its strength is obvious fiom the situation, on 
a deep bank surrounded by the Tcviot, and 
flanked by a deep ravine, formed by a pre- 
cipitous brook. It was anciently surrounded 
by wood, as appears from tne survey of 
Roxburghshire, made for Font’s Atlas, and 
preserved in the Advocates’ Library. This 
wood was cut about fifty years ago, but is 
now replaced by the thriving plantations, 
which have been formed by the noble pro- 
prietor, for miles around the ancient mansion 
of his 1 lefathers. 


Note II. 

Nine-and-tiventy kuij^hts of fame 

Hung- their shields in Branksotne 
hail.—\\ 3. 

The ancient barons of Buccleuch, both from 
feudal splendour and from their frontier 
situation, retained m their houschohl at 
Branksome, a nu.nlKM oi ge-itlemen of their 
own name, wlio held lands fioin their chief, 
for the military service of watching and 
warding his castle. Satchells tells us, in his 
doggrefpoetry, 

• No baron was better served in Hritnin ; 

The barons (jf Huckleu^h they kept t'l- ir call, 
l*uur and twenty t'enticiiien in their hall. 

All bcini; of his name an<l km , 

Hath two had a servant to wait upon them 
Before supper and dinner, most renowned, 

1 he bells rung and the trumptls sowiicd , 

And iimrc than that, I do coiifcs'i, 

They kept four and twenty pensioners. 

Think not 1 he, nor do me blame, 

For the pensioners 1 con all name : 

There "s men ali\c, elder than 1, 

They know if 1 .spe,ak truth, or lie. 

Every pensioner a room I did gam, 

For service done and to be done ; 

This let the reader understand. 

The name both of the men and land, 

^V Inch they possessed, it is of truth. 

Both from tliu Lairds and Lords of Buckicugh 

Accordinfjly, dismounting from his Pegasus, 
Satchells gives us, in ])rosc, the names of 
twenty-four gentlemen, younger brothers of 
ancient families, who were pensioners to the 
house of Buccleuch, and describes the lands 
which each possessed for Ins Border service. 
In time of war with England, the garrison 
was doubtless augmented SatchelTs add^ 
‘These twenty-three pensioners, all of his 
ow'n name of Scott, and Walter Gladstancs 
of Whitelaw, a near cousin of my lord’s, as 
aforesaid, were ready on all occasions, when 
his honour pleased cause to advertise them. 


1 Room, portion of land. 


It is known to many of the country better 
than it is to me. that the rent of these lands, 
which the Lairds and Lords of Buccleuch did 
freely bestow upon their friends, will amount 
to above twelve or fourteen thousand merks 
a year.' — History of the name of Scott, p. 45. 
An immense sum in those days. 


Note III. 

with Jedwood-axe at saddleboav. — P. 3. 

‘Of a truth,* says Froissart, ‘the Scottish 
cannot boast great skill with the bow, but 
rather bear axes, wilh which, in time of need, 
they give heavy strokes.’ The led wood axe 
was a sort o*' partisan, used by horsemen, as 
appears from the aims of Jedburgli, which 
bear acavalie.r mounted, and armed with this 
weapon. It is also called a Jedwood or Jed- 
dart staff. 


Note IV. 

They watch against Southern force and 
guile. 

Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Per cfs powers. 
Threaten liranksome's lordly towers. 
From 1 1 'arkworth, or Naworth, or merry 
Carlis/e.~V. 3. 

Branksome Castle was continually ex- 
posed to the attacks of the English, both from 
Its situation and the restless military disposi- 
tion of its inhabitants, who were seldom on 

f jood tcims with their neighbours. The fol- 
owing letter from the Earl of Northumber- 
land to llenrv VIII in 15^3, gives an account 
of a successlul inroad ot \Ke English, in which 
the country was plundered up to the gates of 
the castle, although the invaders failed m 
their piincipal object, which was to kill, or 
make prisoner, the Land ol Buccleuch. It 
uccuis in tlie Colton MS. Calig. b. viii. f. 
222, 

‘ Pleaseth yt your most gracious highness 
to be aduertised. that my comptroller, with 
Raynald Carnaby, desyred licence of me to 
invade the realme of Scotlande, for the annoy- 
saunce of )our highiie.s enemys, where they 
thought best exploit by tlieyxnc might hie 
done, and to haue to concur withe theyme 
the inhabitants of Northumberland, suche as 
was towards me according to theyre assembly, 
and as by theyre discretions vpone the same 
they shulde thinke most convenient ; andsoo 
they dyde meet \ ppone Monday, before night, 
being the 111 day of this instant monethe, at 
Wawhone, upon Northc Tjne water, above 
Tyndaill, where they were to the number of 
XV c men, and soo invadet Scotland at the 
hour of viii of the clok at nyght, at a place 
called Wheic Causay; and before xi of the 
clok dyd send forth a f^orrey of Tyndaill and 
Ryddisdail, and laidc all tne resydewe m a 
bushmciit, and acty^ely did set vpon a towne 
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called Branxholine, wlicrc the Lord of Bu- 
clough dwellythc, and purposed theymesehes 
with a traync for hym lyke to his acrustomed 
manner, in lysyngc to all frayes ; albeit, th.it 
knyfi^lit he was not at home, and so they 
brynt the .said Branxholm, and other townos. 
as tosay Wlnchestic, \V hichestre-helmo, and 
Wlielley, and haid ordeied theyin-^elt, .soo 
that .sundry of the said I.ord Bucloujjh’s ser- 
vants, who dyd issue (ourthe of h.s jf.Ues, w as 
takyn prisoners. Th«'y dyd not lc\e one 
Iiouse, one stale of come, nor one shyof, 
without the jjate of the said Lord Bucloujjh 
\nbrynt; and thus seiyinagcd and fi.iyed, 
supposinjj the Lord of Buclough to he within 
iii or liii niyles to have trayned him to the 
bushment- and soo in ihebreykinif of the 
day dyd the foiity anti the bushment mete, 
and reculod homeward, making theyic way 
westward from theyre iiuasion to be over 
Lyddersdaill, as intending yf the fray frome 
theyre furst entry by the Scotts waiches, or 
otherwysc by warnying, shuld haue bene 
gyven to Gedwoilh and the countrey of 
Scotland theyroabouts of theyre invasion: 
whiche Gedworth is from the Wheles Cansay 
vi mile.s that thereby the Scotts .shulde ha\e 
comen further vnto (heyme, anil more out of 
ordre ; and soo upon sundry good con.sider' 
ations, before they entered Lyddersdaill, as 
well accompting the inhabitants of the same 
to be tow'ards your highnes.s, and to enforce 
theyme the more thenmy, as alsoo to put an 
occasion of suspect to the Kinge of Scotts, 
and his coiinsaill, to be taken anenst theyme, 
amonges theyineselves, made proclamacions, 
comnnanding, vpon paj'ne of dethe, assurance 
to be for the said inhabitants of Lyddeisdaill, 
without any prejudice or huit to be done by 
any Inglysman vnto theyme, and soo in good i 
ordre abowte the how-ie of ten of the clok 
before none, vppon' Tewisday, dyd pass 
through the sauf L^ddersdail, W’hen dy«I 
come diverse of the said inhabitants there to 
my servauntes, under the said assurance, 
offernng theymselfs with any service they 
couthe make ; and*lhus, thanks be to Godde, 
your highnes’ subjects, abowte the howre of 
xii of the clok at none, the same, daye, came 
into this your hightiis realme, bringing wt 
theyme aoo\e xl Scottsmen prisoners, one of 
theyme named Scot, of the surname and kyn 
of the said Lord of Buclough, and of his 
howsehold ; they brought also ccc nowte, and 
above lx horse and mares, keping in savctie 
frorne losse or hurte all your .said highnes 
subjects. There was alsoo a towne, called 
Newbyggins, by diverse fotiiien of Tymdaill 
and Ryddesdaill, takyn vp of the night, and 
spoyled, w'lien w'as slayne ii Scottsmen of the 
said tow ne, and many Scotts there hurte ; 
your highnes subjects w’as xiii myles within 
the grounde of Scotlande, and is from my 
house at Werkworthe, above Ix miles of the 
most evil passage, where great snaw'es doth 
lye ; heretofore the same townes now brynt 
haith not at any tyme in the mynd of man in j 


any w'arrs been enter pr i.sed unto nowe; your 
subjects were thereto more encouraged for 
the better advancement of your hijrhnes 
service, the said Lord of Buclough beyng 
abvays a rnortall enemy to tins your Graces 
realiiie, and he dyd say, within xiii days be- 
fore, he woulcle see w'lio clur.st lye near hyrn; 
wt many other cruell words, the knowledge 
w'horeor w'.is ceitainly haid to in^ said 
servaunts, before theyre enter price maid vpon 
him ; most humbly beseeching your majesty, 
thatyouic liigliiies thanks may concur vnto 
theyme, w'hose names be here inclosed, and to 
have in your most gracious memory, the payn- 
full anddiligent service of my pore servaunte 
Wharton, and thus, as 1 am most bounden, 
shall dispose wt them tli.at be under me f . . . 

. . . annoysaunce of your highnes cnemys ’ 
III resentment of fins foray, Biiecleucli, with 
other Border chiefs, assembled an army of 
tillers, with which they penetrated into 
Northumberland, and laid waste tlie eountiy 
as f.ir as the banks of Bramish. They bafUeil, 
or defeated, the Knghsh forces opposed to 
them, and retiirned loaded with prey.— 
Pinkerton’s History^ vol. li. p. 318. 


No'ie V. 

Bards /on^ shall tell 
How Lord H 'alter /ell. — P. 3. 

Sir Walter Scott of Buccleueh succeeded 
to Ins gr.indlalht r. Sir Da\id, in 1402. He 
was abiave and jioweifulb.iron, and Warden 
ofthe West Maichesof Scotland. Hisdealh 
was (he consequence of a feud betwixt the 
Scotts and Kerrs, the history of which is 
necessary, to explain repeated allusions in 
the romance. 

In the j'car 1526, in the words of Pitscottie, 
‘the F2arl of Angus, and the rest of the 
nouglas^es, ruled all which they liked, arid 
no man durst s.ay the contraiy; wherefore 
the King (James V, then a minor) was heavily 
displeaseiJ, and would fain have been out of 
tbeir bands, if he might by any way: And, 
to that effect, wrote a quiet and secret letter 
with his own hand, and sent it to the Laird 
ot Buccleueh, beseeching him that he would 
come with his km and friends, and all the 
force that he might be, and meet him at 
Melross, at his home passing, and there to 
take him out of the Douglasses hands, and 
to put him to libel ty, to use himself among 
the lave (re j/) of his lords, as he thinks ex- 
pedient. 

‘This letter was quietly directed, and .sent 
by one of the King’s own secret servants, 
which was received very thankfully by the 
Laird of Buccleueh, who was very glad there- 
of, to be put to such charges anil familiarity 
with his prince, and did great diligence to 
perform the King’s writing, and to bring the 
matter to pass as the King desiied : And, to 
that effect, convened all his kin and friends. 
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and all that would do for him, lo lid- ftli 
iiim to M(‘lross, \^hc■n lui km w ol t!u 
homecomijig. And so he biouijht wi».h him 
six hundred spears, of Liddestule, and An- 
nandale, and countrymen, and clans there- 
about, and held tlieinscKes quiet >\hilc that 
the King returned out ol Jedbuigh, and came 
to Melross, to remain there all that night. 

‘But whim the Lord Hurne, Cessfoonl, 
and Fernyheist, (the chiefs of the clan of 
Kerr,) took their lea\e of the King, ami 
returned home, then appearerl the Lord of 
Buccleuch in sight, and Ins company with him 
in an arrayed battle, intending to have ful- 
filled the King's petition, and therefore came 
stoutly foi ward on the bac k side of Halid* n 
lull. By that the l^^ai 1 of Angus, with (teoige 
Doug'as, his bi other, and sun«liy other of 
Ills fi lends, sec'ing this army toming, they 
marvelled what the matter meant; wdiile at 
the last they knew the Laird of Buccleuch, 
with a certain company of the thieves of An- 
nandale. With him they weie less affeared, 
and rnadethi'tn manlully totlie field contrary 
them, and said to the King in tins rniinner, 
“Sir, yon is Buccleuch, and tin* ves of An- 
nandale with him, lo unbeset joiir Grace from 
the^ate”(i c. mien upt your passage). "Ivow 
to God they shall cifher figlit or flee ; and }e 
shall tarry here o , dns know andmybrotluT 
(ieorge with )ou, with any oiner company 
}ou please: aed I shall pass, and put )on 
tliiLves off the ground, and rid the gate unto 
your Cirace, or else die for it ” The King 
tamed still, as was devised; and (.ieorge 
Houglas with him, and sundry other loids. 
such as the Piarl of Lennox, and the larrd 
Erskine, and soineof the King ’sown sei vants ; 
but all the lave past with the liail of 

Angus to the field against the Laird ol Buc- 
cleueh. who lojned and countei«’d ciuelly 
both the said partus in the field of Daine- 
lin\er, eirtier against otln i", with unterlain 
victory. But at the last, the Loid of Hume, 
hearing word of that matter how it stood, 
returned again to the King in all possible 
haste, with nim the Lairds of Cessfooni and 
P'ernyhirst, to the number ol fourscore spear s, 
and si't freshly on the kip and wing of the 
Laird of Buccleueh’s licM, and shoitly bare 
them backward to the ground ; which rause*! 
the Land of Buceleuni, and the rest of his 
friends, to go back and flee, v\honi they fol- 
lowed and chased ; and especially the Lands 
of Cessfoonl ami Fein>hiist follovscd fuii- 
ouslie, till at the foot of a path the Lainl of 
Ossfooid was slam by the stroke of a spear 
by an Elliot, who was tlrcii servant to the 
Land of Buccleu* h. But when the Laird of 
Cessfoord was slain, tlie chase ceased. The 
Earl of Angus returned again with great 
merriness and victory, and thanked God 
that he saved him from that chance, and 
passed w’lth the King to Melross, where they 
remained all that night. On the morn they 
past to Edinburgh with the King, who was 
very sad and dolorous of the slaughter of the 


Laird of Cessfoord. and many other gentle 
men and yeomen slain by the Laird of Buc- 
cleuoli, containing the number of fourscore 
and fifteen, winch died in defence of the King 
and at the command of Ins writing.' 

I am not the first who has attempted to 
celebrate rn verse the renown of this ancient 
baron, and his hazardous attempt to procure 
Ins sovereign’s frt e<lom. In a Scottish Latin 
poet we find the following verses . — 
Valierius Scorus Halclucmius, 

suserpto facinore, lilx-rtitc Regis, ac aliis 
rebus geslib clams, sub JacuUoV. Ao Lhristr, i5.?6. 
‘ intentata ahis, nullu]uc; Rudita pnnrum 

Auclet, nec p-ivuliuti iii<>rs\p, lucUibve quatit, 
RibtTtalein aliis sulili traiisf ribi re Ri gis : 

Subreptnm h.mr Kcgi rcsmuisbc paras, 

Si Miujb, quanta sucLurhint praeiiin dextrae I 
Sin viclns, faUas sprs jace, pone ariimaiii. 
llostic.i vis nocuit stant altae rnbora mentis 
Alque decus V nicpt, Kcge prob.rnte, fides 
Insita (uicMs aiiimis \irlus, quo&cjne acnor ardor 
Obbickt. obsLuris nox prciiiat an tcnclirib?' 
Heroes cx onini Histona Scotiralcctissuni, Auclorc 
Joli.ui Joiibioma Abrcdonciibe Scoto, 1CK.13 

In consequence of the battle of Melrose, 
tlu re ensmul a deadly feud betwixt the names 
of Scot land Kerr, whicli, in spite of all means 
I used to bring about an agreement, raged for 
j many jeais upon the Borders. Buccleuch 
j w.as irnpiisoned, and his t states forfeited, in 
1 the )ear 1535, for levying war against the 
1 Kens, ami restored by act of Parliament, 
i tlaled 15th Match, 154.*, dunng the regenc> 
j of Mary of Lonaino But the most signal 
a< l of vioh nee to w hich this quarrel gav e rise, 

I was the murder of Sir W'alter himself, who 
j was slam by the Ki rrs in the streets of Edin- 
I burgh in 'I his is the event alluded to 

' III stanza vii; and the poem is supposed to 
open shortly after it had tak* n place. 

The feud be tween these two families was 
not nconrilcd in i.sob, when both chieftains 
paiaded the streets of Edinburgh with their 
followers, and it was expected tlnir first 
meeting would decide their quariel. But, 
j on July 141)1 of the same jear, Colvil, in a 
I letin to Mr. Bacon, informs him, ‘that there 
was gteat trouble upon the Borders, which 
would continue till order should be taken by 
the Queen of ICngland and the King, by 
n'ason of the two young Scots chieftains, 
C'esford and Baclugh, and of the present ne- 
j cessity ami scaiciiy of corn amongst the 
Scots Boidereis and rulcis. That theie had 
b* en a piivate quairel betwixt those two 
lands on the Bonfers, which was like to liave 
turned to blood ; but the fear of the general 
trouble had reconciled them, ancl the injuries 
which they thought to have committed against 
each other were now transferred mion Eng- 
land : not unlike that emulation in France, be- 
tween the. Baron de Biron and Mons. Jeverie, 
who, being both ambitious of honour, under- 
took more hazardous enterprises against the 
enemy than they would have done if they had 
been at concord together.’ — BlRCH’s Memo^ 
rialSy vol. li. p. 67. 
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Note VI. 

While CesM fat'd owns the rule of Carr^ 
While Ettrick boasts the line of Scotty 

I'he slaughter'd chiefs^ the mortal jar^ 

The hax oc of the feudal wat\ 

Shall never^ never be forgot! — P. 4. 

Among other expedients resorted to for 
stanching the feud helwixt the Scolts and the 
Kerrs, there w.is a bond executed in 1529, 
between the heads ofeacli clnri, binding them- 
selves to jierfoiin reciprocally the four priii- 
cinal pilgrimages of Scotland, for the benefit 
of the souls of those of the ^posite name 
\v ho had fallen in the quarrel. This indenture 
is printed in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border^ vol. i. But either it never took 
effect, or else the feud was renewed shortly 
afterwaids. 

Such pactions were not uncommon in feudal 
times; and, as might be expected, they were 
often, as in the present case, void of the effect 
desired. When Sir Walter Mauny, the re- 
nowned follower of Edward III, had taken 
the town of Ryol in Gascony, he remembered 
to have heard that his father lay there buried, 
and offered a hundred crowns to any who 
could show him his gr.ivc. A very old man 
appeared before Sir Walter, and infoiinod 
liim of the manner of his iather’s death, and 
the place of his sepulture. It seems the I^ord 
of Mauny had, at a great tournament, un- 
horsed and wounded to the death, a Gascon 
knight, of the house of Mirepoix, whose kins- 
man was Bishop of Carnbray. For this deed 
he w'as held at feud by the relations of the 
knight, until he agued to undertake a 
pilgrimage to the ^innc of St, James of 
Coinpostclla. for the benefit of the soul of 
the tieccased. But as he returned through 
the town of R)ol, after accomplii.hment of 
his vow, he was beset and treacherously 
slain, by the kindred of the kni{rht whom hc 
had Killed. Sir Walter, guided by the old 
man, visited the lowly tomb of his father; 
and, having read the inscription, which was 
in Latin, he caused the body to be rai-sed, and 
transported to his native city of Valenciennes, 
where masses were, in the days of Fioissart, 
duly said for the soul of the unfortunate 
liilirrim.— Chronycle of FkoissART, vol. i. 
p. 123. 


Note VII. 

With Carr in arms had stood.— V. 4. 

The family of Ker, Kerr, or Carr, was 
very powerful on the Border. Fyncs Mor- 
rison remarks, in his Travels, that their 
influence extended from the village of Preston 
Grange, in Lothian, to the limits of England. 
Cessford Castle, the ancient baronial resi- 
dence of the family, is situated near the 
village of Morebattle, within two or three 
miles of the Cheviot Hills. It has been a 


place of great strength and consequence, but 
is now ruinous. Tiadition affirms that it 
was founded by Halbert, or Habby Kerr, a 
gigantic warrior, concerning whom many 
stories are current in Roxburghshire. The 
Duke of Roxburghe represents Kerr of Ccss- 
fdrd. A distinct and powerful branch of the 
same name ow’n the Marnuis of Lothian as 
their chief. Hence the distinction betwixt 
Kerrs of Cessford and Fairnihirst. 

Note VIII. 

Lord Cranstoun.—V. 4. 

The Cranstouns, Lord Cranstoun, are an 
ancient Border family, whose chief scat W'as 
at Ci ailing, in Tcviotdale. They were at 
tins time at feud with the clan of Scott ; for 
it appears that the Lady of Buccleuch, in 
1557, Wset the Laird of Cranstoun, seeking 
his life. Nevertheless, the same Cranstoun, 
or perhaps his son. was married to a daugh- 
ter of the same lady. 


Note IX. 

Of Bethunds line of Picardie.—Y . 4. 

The Bethunes were of French origin, and 
derived their name from a small town in 
Artois. There were several distinguished 
families of the Bethune‘s in the neighbouring 
province of Picardy ; they numbered among 
tlicir descendants the celebrated Due de 
Sully ; and the name was accounted among 
the most noble in France, while aught noble 
remained in that country b The tamily of 
Bethunc, or Beatoun, in Fife, produced 
three learned and dignified prelates j namely, 
Cardinal Beaton, and two successive Arch- 
bishops of Glasgow, all of whom flourished 
about the date of the romance?. Of thi.s 
family was descended Dame Janet Beaton, 
Lady Buccleuch, widow ol Sir Walter Scott 
of Branksoine. She was a woman of mas- 
culine spirit, as appeared from her riding at 
the head of her son’s clan, after her hus- 
band’s murder. She also possessed the here- 
ditary abilities of her family in such a 
degree that the superstition of the vulgar 
imputed them to supernatural knowleclge. 
With this was mingled, by faction, the foul 
accusation of her having influenced Queen 
Mary to the murder ot her husband. (Tne of 
the placards, preserved in Buchanan’.s Detec- 
tion, accuses of Darnlcy’s murder ‘ the Erie 
of Bothwell, Mr. James Balfour, the persoun 
of Fliske, Mr. David Chalmers, black Mr. 
John Spens, wdio was principal deviser of the 
murder' and the Quene, assenting thairto, 
throw the fiersuasion of the Erie ^thwell, 
and the witchcraft of Lady Buckleuch! 


' This expression and sentiment were dictated by 
the situation of France, in the year 1803, when the 
l>oein was originally written. 1831. 
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Note X. 

//a leant' d the art that none may name^ 

Jn Padua^ Jar beyond the sea.— 1 ‘. 4. 

Padua was long supposed, by the Scottish 
peasants, to be tlie principal school of ne- 
ciomancy. The Earl of Gowrie, slain at 
Perth, in i6(X), pretended, during his studies 
111 Italy, to have acquired some knowledge 
of the cabala, by which, he said, he could 
( liariii snakes, and woik other miracles; 
.iiid, in particular, could produce children 
without tlie intercourse of the sexes — See the 
examination of Weiiiyss of Bogie before the 
I’livy Council, concerning tiowrie’s Con- 
sjiiracy. 

Note XI. 

Ill's form no darkening shadow trac'd 
upon the sunny wall/~V 4. 

The shadow of a necromancer is indepen- 
dent of the sun. Glycas informs us that 
Simon Magus caused his shadow to go befoic 
him, making people belieic it was an atten- 
dant spirit — IIeywood’s Hierarchies p. 475. 
'Ihe vulgar concene, that when a class of 
students have made a certain progress in 
their mystic studies tl/i. / 'ne obliged to run 
thiougli a subit riaiuous hall, where the 
devil literally catches the himlriost in the 
race, unless he ciosses the hall so speedily 
that the aich-enemy can only apprehend his 
shadow. In the latter case, the person of 
the sage never after throws any shade; and 
those, who have thus lost inetr shadow, 
always prove the best magicians. 


No IE XII. 

The vtnvless forms of air.—l* 4. 

The Scottish vulgar, without having any 
very defined notion of their attributes, be- 
lieve in the existence of an intermediate class 
of spit its, residing in the air, or in the waters ; 
to whose agency they ascribe floorls, storms, 
and all such phenomena as their own philo- 
sophy cannot readily explain. They are 
supposed to interfere iii the affairs of mortals, 
sometimes with a malevolent purpose, and 
sometimes with milder views. It is said, for 
example, that a gallant baron, having re- 
turned from the iToly Land to nis castle of 
Drummel/iar, found Ins fair l.ady nursing a 
healthy child, whose birth did not by any 
means coi respond to the date of his depar- 
ture. Such an occurrence, to the credit of 
the dames of the Crusaders be it spoken, 
w'as so rare, that it required a miraculous 
solution. The lady, tlicrcfoic, was believed, 
when she avi rred confidently, that the Spirit 
of the Tweed had issued from the river while 
she was walking upon its bank, and com- 
pelled her to si^mit to his embraces ; and 
the name of Tweed le was bestowed upon 


the child, who afterwards became Baron of 
Drummelziar, the chief of a powerful clan. 
To those spirits were also ascribed, in Scot- 
land, the 

‘.niry totijjiics, th.'it syllaMc men's n.inies. 

On suiulb, ami bliorus ami desert wdderncbses. 

When the workmen w'ere engaged in 
erecting the ancient church of Old Deer, in 
Aberdeenshire, upon a small hill called Bis- 
sau, they were surprised to find that the work 
was impeded by supernatural obstacles. At 
length, the Spirit of the River was heard to 
say, 

‘ It is not here, it is not here, 

Th.'tt 3 c sliall ImiiJ tJie church of IXer , 

Jhit on '1 aijiillery, 

Wi.trc iiiu ly a corjjse shall He.' 

The Site of the edifice w'as accordingly trans- 
fer rtd to T'aptillery, an eminence at some 
distance from the place where the building 
had bc^n commenced. — Macfakf.ane’s 
Mss. I mention these popular fables, be- 
cause the introduction of the River and 
Mountain Spirits m.iy not, at first sight, 
s<‘cm to accord with the general tone oAhe 
romance, and the superstitions of the coun- 
try where the scene is laid. 

Note XIII. 

fancied moss-troopers < -P. 5. 

This wa.s the usual appellation of the ma- 
rauders upon llie Boiucrs; a prolessioii 
diligently pursued by the inhabitants on 
both sides, and by none more activ^ely and 
successfully than by Buct leiu h'sclan Long 
afUr the union of the crowns the mo.ss 
troopers, although sunk in reputation, and 
no longer pnjo)ing the pretext of national 
hostility, continued to pursue thcir calling. 

Fuller includes, among the wonders of 
Cumberland, ‘ The mo-.s-troopers so sti ange 
in the contbtion of their living, if considered 
in their Originals Increases Heights Decays 
and Ruine. 

‘ I. Original. I conceive them the same 
called Borderers m Mr. Camden ; and char- 
acterised by him to be a te/.i/ and warlike 
people. They are called moss-troeperSs be- 
cause dwelling in the. mosses, and riding in 
troops together. T hey dwell in the bounds, 
or nieetinj^ of the two kingdoms, but ol)cy 
the laws of neither They come to churen 
as seldom as the agtli of February comes 
into the kaleiidar. 

‘ 2. Increase. When England and Scot- 
laml were united in Great Britain, they that 
formerly lived by hostile incursions, betook 
themselves to the i obbmg of their neighbours. 
Tlieir sons are free of the trade, by their 
fathers’ copy. They are like to Job, not in 
piety and patience, but in sudden plenty and 
poverty ; sometimes having flocks and nerds 
in the morning, none at nignt, and perchance 
many again next day. They may give for 
their motto, vivitur ex raptOs stealing from 
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their honest neighbours what they some- 
times require. They are a nest ot hornets ; 
strike one, and stir all of them about your 
ears. Indeed, if they promise safely to con- 
duct a traveller, they will perform it w’ith 
the fidelity of a Turkish j an i/.aiy ; othci wise, 
woe be to him that f.ilK lli into thcr qiiaiteis 1 

‘ 3. Height. Amounting, foi ty years since, 
to some thousands. These compelled the 
vicinage to puuhase their secunty, by pay- 
ing a constant rent to them. When in tneir 
greatest height, they hail tw'O gie.it enemies, 
— the Z,nu’S of the and the Lord 

William Harvard of A'uzvorth He sent 
many of them to Carlisle, toth.it place when; 
the officer doth alu'ays his work by dav- 
light. Yet these moss-troopers, if possibly 
they could procure the paidon for a con- 
demned person of their comnan3% would 
advance gieat sums out of tlieir common 
stock, who, in such a case, ca^t in their lots 
amongst themselves ^ and all have one 
purse. 

‘ 4. Decay. Caused by the wisdom, valour, 
and diligence of the Right Honourable 
Charles Lord Howai d, EaiT of Carlisle, who 
routed these English Tories with his regi- 
ment, His stwci ity unto them will not only 
be excused, but commended, by the judicious, 
who consider how our gicat law>er doth 
describe such persons, who aie solemnly 
outlawed. liRACToN, lib. viii. trac. 2. cap. 
II. — “Aar tunc gcruni caput lupinunty ita 
quod sine judicialiint^uisiitone riUpcreauf.^ 
et secumsuum judicium portent : etmerilo 
sine lege fereunt. qui secundum legem 
vivere recusarunt. — ' ‘Thenceforw ard(af t(T 
that they are outlawed) tln-y wear a woU’s 
head, so that they lawfully may be destioycd, 
w'lthout any judicial inquisition, as who 
carry their own condemnation about th« in, 
and deservedly dfe without law, because 
they refused to live according to l.iw." 

‘5. Ruine. Such was the success of this 
worthy loid’s severity, that he made a 
thorough reformation among them ; and the 
ring-leaders beidg destroyed, the rest aic 
reiuiccd to legal obcditnce, ami so, I trust, 
will continue.’ — I'ui-LEK S Worthies of Eng^ 
land, p 216. 

The last public mention of moss-troopers 
occurs during the ci\il w.ais of the 17th cen- 
tury, when many or d. nances of Paiiiamciit 
were directed against them. 


Nofe XIV. 

lame the Unicorn's pride. 

Exalt the Crescent and the Star, — P. 6. 
The arms of the Kerrs of Cessford were. 
Vert on a cheveron, betw’ixt thiee unicorns’ 
heads, erased argent, three mullets sable \ 
crest, a unicorn’s head, erased proper. The 
Scotts of Ruccleuch bore. Or, on a bcml 
azure ; a star of six points betwixt two cres- 
cents of the first. 


Note XV. 

William of Deloraine. — P. 6. 

The lands of Deloraine are j’oined to those 
ofBuccleuch in Ettrick Forest. They were 
immemorial ly possessed by the Bucclcuch 
family, under the. strong title of occupancy, 
although no charter was obtained from the 
crown until 1545. Like other possessions, 
the lands of Deloraine w'ere occasionally 
g^i anted by them to vassals, or kinsmen, for 
Border service. Satchel Is mentions, among 
the tw'enty-four ge,ntlemen-pensioners of the 
family, ‘William Scott, commonly called 
Cut-at-the-Black, who had the lands of Nether 
Deloraine for his service.’ And again, ‘This 
William of Deloraine. commonly called Cut- 
at-the-lilack, w'as a orolher of the ancient 
house of Hainmg, which house of Haining is 
descended fiom the ancient house ot Has- 
seiidean.’ The lands of Delorame now give 
an earl’s title to the descend.mt of Henr^, the 
second surviving son of the Duchess ol Buc- 
cleuch and Monmouth. I have endeavoured 
to give W'illi.T,iri of Deloraine the attributes 
which characttiised the IJoidereis of his 
d.iy ; for which I can only plead Froissart’s 
apology, that, ‘it beho\elh, in a lyiiage, 
some to be lolyshe and outi-agcous, to mayn- 
teyiic and sustaync the peasable.’ As a 
contrast to my March man, I beg Ic.-ive to 
transcribe, from the same author, the speech 
of Arncigot Marcell, a captain of the Ad- 
venturous Companions, a lobhcr, and n. 
pillager of the countr y ot Auvergne, who had 
been bribed to sell Ins sti ongholds, and to 
assume a rnoic honourable military life 
under the bannei s of the Earl of Aimagnac. 
But ‘when he renienibercd alle this, he w'as 
sorrowful; histicsour he thought he w'olde 
not ni) nysshe. : he was w onte da) ly to serche 
for new'e pyllages, wheibye rncresed his 
piofyte, ami then he sawe tlmfc alle was 
closed fro’ liym. Then he sayde and irnag- 
yned, that to pyll and to robbe (all thynge 
considered) was a good lyfe, and so repented 
hym of Ins good doing. On a lyme, he said 
to his old compan) ons, “Sirs, tlieie is no 
spoile nor glory in this worlde anionge men 
of warre, but to use siu he lyfe as we have 
done in tyine past. W'hat a joy was it to us 
when we rode forth at adientiiie, and sorn- 
tyine found by the way a iiche piiour or 
merchaunt, or a route ot rnulettcs of Mount- 
pellyer, of Nai bonne, of Lymeris, of Fon- 
gans, of Besyers, of Tholous, or of Caica- 
soiinc, laden with cloth of Biusscls, or peltre 
ware comyiige fro the fay res, or laden 
with sp)ccry fro Binges, fro Dumas, or fro 
Alysaundrc ; whatsoever we met, all was 
ours, or els ransounicd at our pleasures; 
dayly we gate new money, and the vyllayncs 
of Auvergne and of Lymosyii dayly pro- 
vyfled and brought to our caetell whete 
inele, good wynes, beffes, ami faitc mottons, 
pullayne, ana wylde foule: We were ever 
furnyshed as tho we had been kings. When 
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we rode forthc, all the countrcy trymhled for 
fearc: all ^v^ls ouia go)np and comyngo. 
How tok we ('ailast, I and (ho liourjje of 
Companye, and I and Perot of Ih inoys took 
C'aluset; how dvd we scale, with lytell ayde, 
the strong" cast ell ot Manjuell, pcMtayning to 
the Krl Dolphyn : I kept it uat past ^ve 
days, but I leceyved for it, on a feyre table, 
fyve thousande fiankcs, and forgave one 
ihousande lor the love of the Erl Dolphin’s 
children. Uy iny fayth, this was a fayre and 
a ;yood lyfe 1 wherefore I repute rnyselfc sore 
deceyved, in that I have rendered up tlwi 
fortress of Aloys ; for it wolde have kept fro 
alle the worlde, and the dayc that I gave it 
up. it was fournyshed with vytaylles, to have 
been kept seven yere without any re-vytayl- 
linge. This l^b I of Armynake hath deceyved 
me: vJlyve Uaibo, and Perot le Bernoys, 
shewed to me how I shulde repente myselfe ; 
certayne I sore repente myselfe of what 1 
have done.” Froissakt, vol. li. p 195. 


Note XVI. 

Byivily furttSy by de'^perate bounds^ 

Had bajffhd Percy's best blood-hounds. — P. 6. 

The kings and heroes of S^oiland, as well 
as I he Border I'deis, were some cmcs obliged 
to study how to evade the puisuit of bloorl- 
hounds. Baibour infoims us, that Robeit 
Bruce was lejieatedly tracked by sleuth-dogs. 
On one occasion, he escaped by wading a 
l)ow-shot down a brook, and ascending 
into a tree by a branch which overhung the 
water ; thus, leaving no trace, on land of his 
footsteps, he baltlcd the scent. The pursuers 
came up : 

‘Ryc\»t to the luirii that pa'isjt ware, 
but the hlcuih-luiiid iii.ide siinliii^ lhar, 

And w'.iueryt lang l> iiio 1 1 and fri, 

'I hat ho na a ri.i'n couih , 

Till at the last tint Jnhii of Lurne 
I’erscuMl tlie luind llic sleuth had lomc 

J Me ii’/ lue, lJuuk. \ii 

A sure way of stopping the dog was to 
spill blood upon the track, which destroyed 
the discriminating lineness of his scent. A 
capti\e was sometimes sacrificed on such 
occasions. Henry the Minstrel tells a ro- 
mantic story of Wallace, founded on this 
circumstance:— The hero's little band had 
been joined by an Irishman, named Fawdoun, 
or Fad/ean, a dark, savage^ and suspicious 
character. After a sharp ^irniish at Black- 
P>ne Side, Wallace was forced to retre.at 
with only sixteen followers. The English 
pursued with a Bolder sletith-braich^ or 
bloodhound. 

' III ridderland there w.is that l)ralc.iiet bred, 

Siker of scent, tu lolluw ihcin that lied , 
bo was he used in Fskc and Liddc">dail, 

While (i. e. tUl\ she gat blood no fleeing might asail. 
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In the retreat, Fawdoun, tired, or affecting 
to be so, would go no farther. Wallace, 
ha\ing in vain argued with him, in hasty 
anger, struck off his head, and continued 
the retreat. When the English came up, 
their hound stayed upon the dead body ; — 

* 1 he sleuth stopped at Tawdon, still she stood, 

Nor farther would fra time slie fund the blood.' 

The story concludi s w'ith a fine Gothic 
scene of terror. Wallace took refuge in the 
solitary tower of Cask. Here he was dis- 
turbed at midnight by the blast of a horn. 
He srnt out his attenclants by two and two, 
but no one returned with tidings. At length 
when he was left alone, the sound was hearci 
still louder. The champion descended, 
sword in hand ; and, at the gate of the 
lower, was encounteicd by the headless 
spectre of Fawdoun, whom lie had slain so 
rashly. W.illac.e, in great terror, fled up into 
the tower, tore open the boards of a w'indow, 
leapt down fifteen feet in height, and con- 
tinued his flight up the river. Looking back 
to Cask, he discocered the tower on fire, 
and the form of Fawdoun upon the battle- 
ments, dilated to an immense size, and 
holding in his hand a blazing rafter. The 
Minstrel concludes, 

‘Trust r}ght wele, that all this be sooth indeed, 

Siippusiiig It to be no point of the creed ’ 

'I ht book V 

Mr Ellis has extracted this tale as a 
sample of Henry's poetry — Specimens oj 
English Poetry ^ \ol. 1. p, 351. 


Note XV H. 

the Mont htlPs mound^ 

Where Druid shades still flitted round. 

-P. 6. 

This is a round artificial mount near 
Hasvick, which, from its name, ' 

Concilium^ Conz'entn'i,) was probably 
anciently used as a place for assembling a 
national council of the adjacent tribes. 
There are many such mounds in Scotland, 
and they are sometimes, but rarely, of a 
sejuare form. 


Note XVHI. 

the torwer of Hazcldean.—V 7. 

The estate of Hazeldean, corruptly Has- 
sendean, belonged formerly (o a family 
of Scotts, thus commemorated by Sat- 
chells:- 

•Hassendean came without a call. 

The ancientest houac among them olL 
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Note XIX. 

Off Minio-crags the moonbeams glint. 

-P. 7. 

A romantic assemblage of cliffs, which 
rise suddenly above the vale of Teviot, in 
the immediate vicinity of the famdy-seat, 
from which Lord Minto takes his title. A 
small platform, on a projecting crag, com- 
manding a most beautiful prospect, is termed 
Barnhills' Bed. This Barnhills is said to 
have been a robber, or outlaw. There are 
remains of a strong tower beneath the rocks, 
where he is supposed to have dwelt, and 
from which he (Icrived his name. On the 
summit of the crags arc the fragments of 
another ancient tower, in a picturesque 
situation. Among the houses cast down by 
the Earl of Hartforde. in 1545. occur the 
towers of Easter Barnhills, ana of Minto- 
crag, with Minto town and place. Sir 
Gilbert Elliot^, father to the present Lord 
Minto, was the author of a beautiful pastoral 
song, of hich the following is a more correct 
copy than is usually published. The poetical 
mantle of Sir Gilbert Elliot has descended 
to his family. 

‘ My sheep I neglectccl, I broke niy shcep-hook. 
And oil the pay haunts of my youth I furbook ; 

No more for Amynta fresh garlands 1 wove ; 
Ambition, I said, woul<l soon cure me of love. 

But what had niy yout'i with ambition to do 1 
Why left I AinyiUa 1 why broke I niy vow I 

Through regions remote in vain do I rove. 

And bid the wide world secure me from love. 

Ah, fool, to imagine, that aught could subdue 
love so well founded, a passion so true ' 

Ah, give me my sheep, and my slice ji-hook restore 
And I'll wander fr Jove and Auiynta no more 1 

Alas ! Vis too late at thy fate to rcjiine 1 
P<ior shepherd, Amynta no more can be thine 1 
Thy tears are all fruitless, thy wishes are vain. 

The moments neglected return not again. 

Ah 1 what had iiiy youth with ambition to do I 
Why left 1 Amynta 1 why broke I my vow ! ' 


Note XX. 

Ancient RiddeVs /air domain. — P. 7. 

The family of Riddell have been very long 
in possession of the barony called Riddell, 
or Kyedale, part of which still bears the 
latter name. Tradition carries their antiquity 
to a point extiernely remote : and is, in some 
degree, sanctioned by the aiscovery of two 
stone coffins, one containing an earthen pot 
filled with ashes and arms, bearing a legible 
date. A.D. 727 ; the other dated 936, and 
fillea with the bones of a man of gigantic 
size. These eofllns were discovered in the 
foundations of what w.is, but has long ceased 
to be, the chapel of Riddell ; and as it was 
argued, w'lth plausibility, that they contained 
the remains of some ancestors of the family, 


1 LIceted M P. for Selkirkshire in 1754. 


they were deposited in the modem place of 
sepulture, comparatively so termed, though 
built in 1 1 10. But the following curious and 
authentic documents warrant most conclu- 
sively the epithet of 'ancient Riddel': ist, 
A charter by David I to Walter Rvdale, 
Sheriff of Roxburgh, confiriiiing all the 
estates of I.«iliesclive, &c., ofwhich his father, 
Gervasius de Rydale^ died possessed, adly, 
A bull of Pope Adrian IV^ confirming the 
will of Walter de Ridale, knight, in favour 
of his brother Anschittil de Ridale, dated 
8th April, 1 155. 3dly, A bull of Pone Alex- 
ander III, confirming the said w'lll of Walter 
de Ridale, bequeathing to his brother Ans- 
chittil the lands of Liliesclive, Whettunes, 
8cc., and ratifying the bargain betwixt Ans- 
chittil and Huctredus, concerning the church 
of Liliesclive. in consequence of the mediation 
of Malcolm II, and confirmed by a charter 
from that monarch. This bull is dated 17th 
June, 4thly, A bull of the .same Pope, 

confirming the w'lll of Sir Anschittil de Ridale, 
in favour of his son Walter, conveying the 
said binds of Liliesclive and others, dated 
loth March, 1120. It is rcmaikablcj that 
laliesclive, otherw'isc Rydale, or Riddell, 
and the Whitlunes, have descended, through 
a long train of ancestors, without ever passing 
into a collateral line, to the person of Sit 
John Buchanan Riddell, Bart, of Riddell, 
the lineal descendant and representative of 
Sir Anschittil. — Tlicsse circumstances ap- 
peared worthy of notice in a Border 
work. 


Note XXI. 

But ’When Melrose he reach'd.^ 'twas silence 
all; 

He meetly stabled his steed in stalls 
And sought the convent's lonelv whll. 

— P. 8. 

The ancient and beautiful inonasteiy of 
Melrose was founded by King David I. Its 
rums afford the finest sjiecimcn of Gothic 
architecture and Gothic sculpture which 
Scotland can boast. The stone of which it 
is built, though it has resisted the weather 
for so many ages, retains peifect sharpness, 
so that even the nio.st minute ornaments 
seem as entire as when newly wrought. In 
some of the cloisters, as is hinted in the next 
C'anto, there are representations of tlow'crs, 
vegetables, ^Ic., carved in stone, with accuracy 
and precision so delicate, that we almost 
distrust our senses, w-hen we consider the 
difficulty of subjecting so hard a substance 
to such intricate and exquisite modulation. 
This superb convent w'as dedicated to St. 
Mary, and the monks were of the Cistertiaii 
order. At the time of the Reformation, 
they shared the general reproach of sensu- 
ality and irregularity, thrown upon the 
Roman churchmen. The old words of 
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Galashiels^ a favourite Scotch air, ran 
thus : — 

* O tho mnnks of Melroso mafic gutle kale *, 

Oil Fridays wlieii tJiey f.istrd, 

They wanted neitlier licef nor ale, 

As lung as their neighbours' lasted. 


Note XXII. 

When buttress and buttress, alternately^ 
Seem fram'd of ebon and ivory; 

When silver edges the imagery^ 

And the scrolls that teach thee to Ihfe and 
die; 

Then view St. David's ruin'd pile. — P. 8. 

Th buttresses ranged along the sides of 
the rums of Melrose Abbey, are, according 
to the Gothic style, richly carved and frettetl, 
containing niches for the statues of saints, 
and labelled with scrolls, beai in j appropriate 
texts of Scripture. Most of these statues 
have been demolished. 

D.ivid I of Scotland purchased the repu- 
tation of sanctity, by founding, and liberally 
endowing, not only the monastery of Mel- 
tose, but those of Kelso, Jedburgh, and 
many othcis; which led to the well-known 
obsei^’ation of l.ts sm cessor, that he was a 
sore satnt for the crown. 


Noie XXIII, 

For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry^ 

Save to patter an ylz’e MarVy 

When I ride on a Border Joray . — P. 9. 

The Borderers were, as may be supposea, 
very ignoiant about religious inatte.rs. 
Colville, in his T'aranesi<}, or Admonition, 
stato, thpt the relormcd divines were so far 
from unilci taking distant jounn ys to convert 
the Heathen, ‘as 1 wold wis at God that ve 
wold only go bot to the Hielands and Bordeis 
of our own realm, to gam our awm countrey- 
inen, w ho. for lack of prechmg and ministra- 
tion of tlie sacraments, must, with tyine, 
becuiii either mtidells, or atheists.' But we 
learn, from I.^sley, that, however ileficient in 
real religion, they regularly told their be'ads, 
and never with more zeal than when going 
on a plundering cx))edition. 


Note XXIV. 

So had he seen, in fair Castile, 

The youth in glittering squadrons start. 
Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 

And hurl the unexpected dart — P. 9. 

‘ By my faith,' sayd the Duke of Lancaster, 
(to a Portuguese squire,) ‘of all the feates of 
armes that the Castellyans, and they of your 
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countrey doth use. the cast)rnge of their 
dertes best pleasetn me, and gladly I wolde 
se it: for, as I hear say, if they strike one 
aryghte, without he be well armed, the dart 
will^icrce him thrughe.’ — 'By mylayth, sir,* 
sayd the squyer, ‘ye say trouth ; for 1 have 
seen many a gretc strulte given with them, 
which at one time cost us derely, and was 
to us great dispVasure ; for, at the said 
skyrinishe. Sir John Lawrence of Coygne 
was striken with a dart in such wise, tnat 
the head perced all the plates of his cote of 
mayle, and a sacke stopped with sylke, and 
passed thrughe Ins body, so that he fell down 
dead.’ — FROISSART, vol. ii. ch. 44. — This 
mode of fighting with darts was imitated in 
the military game called feugo de lascanas, 
which the Spaniards borrow^ed from their 
Moorish invaders. A Saracen champion is 
thus desenbed by Froissart: ‘Among the 
SarazAns, thi're was a yonge knight called 
Agadmgor Dolyfenie ; he was alw'ays wel 
mounted on a redy and a lyght horse ; it 
I seemed, when the lioise ranne, that he did 
fly in the ayre. The knighte seemed to be a 
' good man of armes by nis dedes ; he bare 
' always of usage three fethered dartes, and 
I rychte well he could handle them; and, 

! according to thcir custome, he was dene 
I armed, with a long white towcll about his 
head His apparelTwas blacke, and his own 
colour brow nc, and a good horseman. The 
Crysten men say, they thoughte he dyd such 
deeds of armes for the love of some yonge 
ladye of his countrey. And true it was, 
that he loved entirely the King of Thune’s 
daughter, named the Lady Azala ; she was 
inherytor to the realme of Thune, after the 
disccase of the kyng, her father. This 
Agadingcr w as sone to the Duke of Olyfeme. 
I can nat telle if they were married together 
after or nat; but it was shewed me, that 
this kiiyght, for love of the sayd ladye, 
during the siege, did many fi ates of armes. 
The knyghtes of France wold fayne have 
taken hym ; but they colde never attrape 
nor inclose him ; his horse was so swyft, and 
so re«ly to his haml, thatalwaies he escaped.* 
— Vol. li. cli. 71. 


Note XXV. 

And there the dying lamps did burn, 
lie /ore thy Iczo and lonely urn, 

O gallant Chief of Oiterburnel — P. 10. 

The famous and desperate battle of Otter- 
buriie was fought 15th August 13S8, betw-ixt 
Henry Pcicy, called Hotspur, and James. 
E:iil of Douglas. Both these renowned 
champions wme at the head of a chosen 
body of troops, and they were ii\als in 
military fame : so that Froissart affirms, 
‘Of all the battaylcs and encounteryngs 
that I have made menciou of here before m 
all this hystory, great or smalle, this battayle 
that 1 tieat of nowe was one of the sorest 


1 Kate, broth. 
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and best foughten, without cowardcs or 
faynte hertt's : for there was ncyther knyghte 
nor squyer but that dyde liis devoyre, and 
fought e hande to hanue This batayle w.as 
lyke the batayle of Becheiell. the which was 
valiauntly fought and endurecl.’ The issue of 
the conflict is well known : Percy was made 
prisoner, and the Scots won the day, dearly 
purchased by the death of their gallant 
general, the Earl of Douglas, who was slain 
ni the action. He was ouried at Melrose, 
beneath the high altar. ‘ His obsequye was 
done reverently, and on his bodye layde a 
toinbe of stone, and his baner hangyng over 
hym.’ — Froissart, yoI. n p. 105, 


Note XXVI. 

— — dark Knight of Liddesdale. — P. 10. 

William Douglas, called the Knight of 
Liddesdale, tlouiished during the reign of 
Da\id 11 , and was so distinguished by his 
valour, that he was called the Flower of 
Chi\alry. Nevertheless, he tarnished his 
renown by the cruel murder of Sir Alexander 
Ramsay of Dalhousie, originally his fiiend 
and brother in aims. 'Hie King had con- 
ferred upon Ramsay the sheiiffdom ofTcviot- 
dale, to u hich Douglas prr tended some claim. 
In revenge of this pielerence, the Knight of 
Liddesdale came do^^ n upon Ramsay, while 
he was admimsteiing justice at Hawick, 
seized anti carrie<l him off to his remote and 
inaccessible castle, of Hermitage, where he 
threw his unfortunate prisoner, hoise and 
man, into a dungeon and left him to perish 
of hunger. It is said, the miseiable captne 
prolonged his existence for several days by 
the corn which fell fiom a granary above the 
vault in which he wms confined *. So weak 
was the royal authonlv, that David, although 
highly incensed at this atrocious murdt-r, 
found himself obliged to appoint the Knight 
of Liddesdale sufcessor to his victim, as 


1 There is somethinjf affcctinff in the manner in 
'nhiLh the old Prior of Lochli’\en turns frnnidi scnlunij 
the death of the v^.nllant Raiiis.iy, to the general sorrow 
which It excited . - 

‘To tell you there of the manere, 

It Is bot sorrow for til liere , 
lie wes the j;rett.jst menyd man 
'I hat ony cowth have thowrht of th.in. 

Of Ills state, or of mare be faro . 

All menyt him, bath bettyr and war; 

The ryche and pure him ineii) de bath, 

For of his dede wes mekil skath ’ 

Some years ago, a person digging for stones, about 
the ola castle of Hermil.ige, broke into .a vault, con- 
taining a quantity of chaff, some bones, and pieces of 
iron ; amongst others, the curb of an ancient bridle 
which the author has since given to the tarl of Dal- 
housie, under the impression that it possibly may Ijc a 
relic of his brave ancestor The worthy clergyman 
of the parish has mentioned this discovery in his St,i- 
tistical Account of Castletown. 


Sheriff of Teviotdale. But he was soon after 
slain, w’hile hunting in Ettrick Forest, by his 
own godson and ^leftain, William, Earl of 
Dou^as, in revenge, according to some 
authors, of Ramsay’s murder; although a 
popular tradition, preserved in a ballad 
quoted by Godscroft, and some parts of 
w'hich are still preserved, ascribes the resent- 
ment of the Earl to jealousy. The place 
where the Knight of Liddesdale was killed, 
is called, from his name, William-Cross, upon 
the riilge of a hill called William-hope, 
betwixt Tweed and Yarrow. His body, 
according to Godscroft, w-as carried to Lin- 
dcan church the first night after his death 
and thence to Melrose, where he was inlcrreti 
w’lth great pomp, and where his tomb is still 
show n. 


Note XXVII. 

7 'he moon on the east oriel shone. — P. 10. 

It is impossible to conceive a more beau- 
tiful specimen of the lightness and elegance 
of Gothic architecture, when in its purity, 
than the eastern window of Mchose Abbey. 
Sir James Hall of Dunglas, Bart., has, with 
great ingenuity and pl.iusibility, traced the 
Gothic order through its various forms and 
seemingly eccentric oinaments, to an archi- 
tectural imitation of w icker work ; of which, 
as w'c learn from some of the legends, the 
earliest Christian chinches were constructed. 
In such an edifice, the 01 iginal of the clustered 
pillars is (I aced to a set of 1 ound posts, begirt 
with slender rods of willow, whose loose 
summits were brought to meet from all 
quartets, and bound together artificially, so 
as to produce the framewoik of the roof: 
and the tr.icery of our C'lOlhic windows is 
displayed in the meeting and interlacing of 
rods and hoops, affording an inexliaustible 
variety of beautiful forms of open work. 
This ingenious system is alluded to in the 
romance. Sir James Hall’s Essay on (lOthic 
Architecture is published in The Edinburgh 
Phtlosoph ical J 'ransaciions. 


Note XXVIIl. 

the wondrous Michael Scott.— V. 10. 

Sir Michael Scott of BaKvearie flouiishcd 
during the 13111 centuiyj and w'as one of the 
ambassadors sent to bring the Maid of Nor- 
way to Scotland upon the death of Alexander 
HI. By a poetical anachronism, he is here 

f ilaccd m a later era. He was a man of much 
earning, chiefly acquired in foreign countries. 
He wTOte a commenlaiy upon Aristotle, 
printed at Venice in 1496; and several trea- 
tises upon natural philosophy, from w-hich he 
appears to have been addicted to the abstruse 
studies of judicial astrology, alchymy,physiog- 
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nomy, and chiromancy Hence he passed 
amon^j his contemporaries for a skiltul 
magician. Dempster informs us, that he 
lemcmbers to have heaid in his youth, that 
the magic books of Michael Scott weie still 
in existence, but could not be opened without 
danger, on account of the malignant fiends 
who w ere thereby invoked. Dempsleri llis- 
forta Ecclesiastica^ *627, lib, xii. n 495. 
Lcsly characterises Michael Scott as ^ snigu- 
larie philosophiae^ asironomiae^ ac medtei- 
nae laiide pres tans ; dicebatiir Penitissimos 
tnagtae recess us tndngdsse.' Dante also 
mentions him as a 1 unowned wizard : — 

S nell altro cli'j iic' fiaiiLhi c cod poco, 
iclicic hci'tto lu, chc \cramcnte 
lie luagu ho fruili seppo il ^lunco ‘ 

hi/erno, C.into xxiiio 

A personage, thus spoken of liy liiographcrs 
and historians, loses little ol his mystiral 
fame in vulgar tiadition Accordingly, the 
memory of Sir Michael Scott survives in 
many a legend; and in the south of Scot- 
land, any woikof gieat labour and antiquity, 
IS asciibed, cither to the agi ncy of Auld 
Mtchaely tif Sir William Wallace, or of the 
dinil. Tiadition vniits concerning the 
place of his buna’ ; ^oiru* cont(*nd for Horne 
t'oltrame, in v'umbi 1 ^ olheis for Mcl- 

lose Abb' y But all agiee, that his books 
of magic were inteind in his gtave, or pte- 
Sfued in the coincnt while he died. 
Satcliells, wishing to give some authority 
for his account of the ongin of the name of 
Scott, pretends, that, in i6ji; he chanced 
to be at liuigli under Bowncss, in Cunibei- 
land, where a person, named Lancelot Scott, 
showed him an extract fiom Michael Scott’s 
works, containing that story . — 

‘He said the Imok winch he ^ra\e me 
"W as of Sir Mu h.n 1 ‘ c^n s hi ,t. riL , 

\V hicli history iio'. or rc.iil through, 

Nor iilmt will, h r 11. 1 man dare il do 
Yming Scholar-. ha\e ] ick’d out snn.elhinif 
rroiii tlie c.'iiteins, ih il dare not lead within. 

He tarrii d me aloii'/ tlie castle then. 

And sIk w'll Ins w niti 11 book lianf^mt;- on .111 iron j m 

Ills wrn.ng ncii did ssi 111 to me to I>e 

t)t hardened metal, like steel, or accninic ; 

The volume of it did srtiu so large to me, 

As the Hook of M.irt>rs and Turks historic. 

Then ni the chinch he lot me soe 
A stone where Mr. Michael .Scott did he; 

I aski.d at linn how that could .ippc.ir. 

Mr. AIii had had been dead abo\ e (i\e hundred j car I 
He slic’w’d me none durst bury under that stone. 
More than he had bo« n ilead a few >cars .agoiie , 
I'or Mr. Michael s name does tcrnlic each one ’ 
///jf. ry o/the Rs^ht Jlonout .xble A ame 0/ bCO l T. 


Norn XXIX. 

Salamanca's cai’e. —V. it). 

Sp.iin, from (he relics, doubtless, of Ambiaii 
learning and superstition, was accounted a 
favourite residence of magicians. Pope Sil- 
vester, who actually imported from Spam 


the use of the Arabian numerals, w-as sup- 
posed to have learned there the magic, for 
which he was stigmatized by the ignorance 
of his age.-— William o/Malmsbury, bb. li. 
cap. 10. There were public schools, where 
inagic, or rather the sciences supposed to 
involve its mystciies, were regularly taught, 
.It Toledo, Seville, and Salamanca. In the 
lattei city, they were held in a deep cavern; 
the nioutn of which was walled up ny Queen 
Isabella, wnfeof King Ferdinand.— D’AuTOM 
on J.earned Incredulity^ p. 45. These 
Spanish schools of magic are ctdebrated also 
by the Italian poets of romance: — 

‘ Que'.to cittA di ToIIctr. 

Tmi.re s’udio di ne,4ionianzia ; 

Oui\i di mat;ica arie si Icggca 
I’ubblic.imcnte, c ill poromanzia, 

K inolli gcoinanti scnnjjrc avea, 

Fspcrinmnii .issai d’ idroitirinzia 
H iT .iliro f.ilse cipminri' di sciocclii 
Come fatture, o spesso batter gli occliL' 

1 1 Mot £aHte Ma^gtore, Canto xxv, St 259. 

The celebrated magician Maugis, cousin 
to Rinaldo of Montalban, called by Ariosto, 
Malcigigi, studied th; black art at Toledo, 
ds we leain from L'Histoire de Maugts 
Aygremont. He e\en held a professor’s 
ch.iir in the iietTOinanlic uni\crsity : for so I 
inteinret the passage, '‘qit'on tons Us sept 
a rs a'enc/ta n Icuien /•, des cha rmes ct con ju ra- 
tions^ il n'y a\ 'Oit mciilieur maistre que lui; 
et en tel renom qiion le lansoiten chaise^ et 
Vappclloit on mmstre Mauris' This Sala* 
inancan Dorndamel is said to have been 
founded by Heteulcs If the classic reader 
inquires wheie Hercules himsell learned ma- 
gic, he may consult ' J.es Jaicts et processes 
du noble et vaillanl Hercules' where he will 
karii, tliat the f.ible of his aiding Atlas to 
suppoi t the hea\ ens, arose from the said Atlas 
having taught lleiculrs, the noble knight- 
erianty the se\in liberal sciences, and in 
p.iiticular, that of judicial astrology. Such, 
according to the idea of the middle ages, 
wcie the studits, ' maxi mu s quae docuii 
Atlas'- Til a romantic hmlory of Koderic, 
the I.ist Gothic King of Spain,’ he is said to 
h.ave I nti n d oneol those enchanted caverns. 
It was situatiil beneath an ancient tower 
near Toledo ; and when the iron gates, which 
seemed the ciitiance, were unfolded, there 
rushed foith so dieadful a whiilwind, that 
hitherto no one had dan d to penetrate into 
its recesses. But Rodeiic, threatened with 
an invasion of the Moors, resolved to enter 
thccavein, where he expected to find some 
prophetic intimation of tne event of the war. 
Accordingly, his tiain being furnished with 
torches, so aitiGcially composed that the 
tempest could not extinguish them, the King, 
w 'til great difliculty, penetrated mtoasquaro 
lull, iiisciibed all over w th Aiabian char- 
acters. In the inuLt stood a colossal statue 
ofbiass, rcpiesenting a Saracen wicUlmg a 
Moorish mace, with which it discharged 
furious blows on all sides, and seemed tliua 
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to excite the tempest which raged around. 
Being conjured by Roderic, it ceased from 
striking, until he read, inscribed on the right 
hand, ‘ Wretched Monarchy for thv evil hast 
thou come hither;' on the left hand, ‘ Thou 


King had deciphered these ominous inscrip- 
tions, the statue returned to its exercise, the 
tempest commenced anew, and Roderic re- 
tirea, to mourn over the predicted evils which 
approached his throne. He c.iused the gates 
of the cavern to be locked and barricaded ; 
but, in the course of the night, the tower fell 
with a tremendous noise, and under its ruins 
concealed for ever the entrance to the mystic 
cavern. The conquest of Spain by the S.ara- 
cens, and the death of the unfortunate Don 
Roflenc, fulfilled the prophecy of the brazen 
statue .— verdadera del Rey Don 
Rodrigo por el Sabio Alcayde Abnlcacim^ 
traduseda de la lengua Arabiga por Miquel 
de Luna^ *654, cap. vi. 


Note XXX. 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame, 
-P. 10. 

‘ Taniamne rent tarn ncgligenter }' says 
Tyrwhitt, of his predecessor, Speight ; who, 
in his commentary on Chaucer, nad omitted, 
as trivial and fabulous, the story of Wade and 
his boat Guingelot, to the great prejudice of 
posterity, the memory of the hero and the 
Doat being now entirely lost. That future 
antiquaries may lay no such omission to 
my charge, I have noted one or two of the 
most current traditions concerning Michael 
Scott. He W'as chosen, it is said, to go upon 
an embassy, to oht.iin from tlie King of 
France satisfaction for certain piiacies com- 
mitted by hissuli^ccts upon those of Scotland. 
Instead of pieparing a new equipage and 
splendid retinue, the ambassador rctreateil 
to his study, opened his book, and e\0ked a 
fiend in the shape of a huge black horse, 
mounted upon his back, and forced him to 
fly through the air towards France. As they 
crossed the sea, the de\’il insidiously asked 
his rider, W’hat it was that the old women of 
Scotland muttered at bed-time ? A less experi- 
enced wizard might have answered that it was 
the Pater Nostcr, which W'ould have licensed 
the devil to precipitate him from his back. 
But Michael sternly replied, ' \\ hat is that to 
thee? — Mount, Diabolus, and fly !’ When he 
arrived at Paris, he tied his horse to the gate 
of the palace, entered, and boldly dehveretl 
his message. An ambassador, w'ith so little 
of the pomp and circumstance of diplomacy, 
w’^ not received with much respect, and tnc 
King was about to return a contemptuous 
refusal to his demand, when Michael besought 
him to suspend his resolution till he had seen 


his horse stamp three times. The first stamp 
shook every steeple in Paris, and caused all 
the bells to ring; the second threw down 
three of the towers of the palace ; and the 
infernal steed had lifted his hoof to give the 
third stamp, when the King rather ^ose to 
dismiss Michael, with the most ample con- 
cessions, than to stand to the probable 
consequences Another time, it is said, that, 
when residing at the Tower of Oakwood, 
upon the Kttrick, about three miles above 
Selkirk, he heard of the fame of a sorceress, 
called the Witch of Falsehope, w-ho lived on 
the. opposite side of the river. Michael went 
one. morning to put her skill to the test, but 
was disappointed, by her denying positively 
any knowdedge of the necromantic art. In 
the discourse- with her, he laid his wand 
inadvertently on the table, which the hag 
observing, suddenly snatched i*" up, and 
struck him with it. Feeling the force of the 
charm, he rushed out of the house ; but, as it 
had conferred on him thcextei nal appearance 
of a hare, his serA'ant, w'ho waited without, 
h.alloo'd upon the discomfited wizard Ins own 
greyhounds, and pursued him so close, that, 
in order to obtain a moment’s breathing to 
reverse the chaim, Michael, after a ve^ fa- 
tiguing course, was fain to take refuge in his 
own jawhole {Anglice^ common sew-er). In 
order to revenge, himself of the witch of 
Falsehope, Michael, one morning in the en- 
suing harvest, went to the lull above the house 
W'ith his dogs, and sent dowm his servant to 
ask a bit ofbread from the good wife for his 
reyhounds, with instructions w'hat to do if 
e met with a denial. Accordingly, when 
the witch had refused the boon with con- 
tumely, the servant, as his master had 
directed, laid above the door a pa^M^r which 
he had given him, containing, amongst many 
cabalistical words, the well-know-n rhyme, — 

•M.iister Michael Scott’s man 
Sought meat, and ^at nanc. 

Immediately the good old woman, instead 
of pursuing her domestic occupation, which 
was baking bread for the. reapers, began to 
dance round the. fire, repeat ng the rhymt 
and continued this exercise till ner husband 
scut the reapers to the house, one after 
another, to s( e wdiat hail delayed their pro- 
vision ; but the charm caught each as they 
entered, and, losing all idea of returning, 
they joined in the dance ami chorus. At 
length the old man himself went to the house ; 
but as his w'lfe’s frolic with Mr. Michael, 
whom he had seen on the lull, made him a 
little cautious, he contented himself with 
looking in at the window, and saw the reapeis 
at their involuntary exercise, dragging his 
wife, now completely exhausted, sometimes 
round, and sometimes through, the fire, which 
was, as usual, in the midst of the house. 
Instead of entering, he saddled a horse, and 
rode up the hill, to humble himself before 
Michaeh and beg a cessation of the spell; 
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which the pood-nalurcd warlock imincdiatoly 
granted, directing him to enter the house 
backwards, and, with his left hand, take the 
spell from above the door ; w-hich accordingly 
ended the supernatural dance. — This tale was 
told less particularly in former editions, and 
I have been censured for inaccuracy in doing 
so — A similar charm occurs in Iftion ae 
BotirdeauXy and in the ingenious Oriental 
tale, called the Caliph Vathek. 

Notwithstanding Ins victory over the witch 
of Falsehone, Michael Scott, like his pre- 
decessor, Meilin, fell at last a victim to female 
art. His wife, or concubine, elicited from 
him the secret, that his ait could ward off 
any danger except the poisonous qualities of 
broth, made of the flesh of a bretne sow. 
Such a mess she accordingly administered 
to l.ie W’izard, who died in consequence of 
eating it ; surviving, however, long enough 
to put to death his treacherous contidant. 

Note XXXI. 

The words that cleft Etldon hills iti three. 

-P lO. 

Michael Scott was, once upon a time, much 
embarinssed by a spn.t, for whom he \\as 
under the nece^-.s.^ finding constant em- 
ployment, He commaiided him to build a 
canldy or tlain-head, across the Tweed at 
Kelso; it was accomplished in one night, 
and still does honour to the infernal archi- 
tect. Michael next ordered, that Eildon hill, 
which was then a uniform cone, sliouhl 
be divided into three. Anoth t night was 
sufficient to part its summit into the throe 

f )ictures(Jue peaks which it now bears At 
ength the enehantt r conqu<T< d this inde- 
fatigable demon, by employing him in the 
hopeless and endless task of making ropes 
out of sea-sand. 


Note XXXII. 

That lamp shall burn unquenchahly^ 
Until the eternal doom shall be - P. 1 1 

Baptista Porta, and other authors who 
treat of natural magic, talk iimeh of eteinal 
lamps, pretended to lia\e been foiiml burning 
in ancient sepulchres. Purtunius Licet us 
iri\ estigates the subject in a treatise, J)e 
Luce r ms Antiqiiorum Recandtiis^ pub 
lishcd at Venice, iOji. One of these perpetual 
lamps is said to have b.^cn diS(.o\cred m the 
tomo of Tulliola, the ilaughter of Cicero. 
The wick was supposed to be composed of 
asbestos Kirclier enumerates three tlilferent 
recipes for constructing such lamps ; and 
wisely concludes, that the thing is neverthe- 
less impossible. — Mundus Sipftcrranneus^ 

f |. 72 . Delrio imputes the fabrication of such 
ignts to magical s.V.\\\.— Disqut sit tones Ma- 
£icae^ p. 58. In a very rare romance, which 
"treatetn of the life of Virgilius, and of his 


deth, and many man aylcs that he dyd in his 
lyfe-time, by w’ychecrafte and nygramancye. 
througlie tne hclpe of the devyls of hell,* 
mention is made of a very extraordinary 
process, in which one of these mystical lamps 
was employed. It seems that Virgil, as ne 
advanced in years, lucame desirous of re- 
novating his youth by magical art. For this 
purpose he const ruelcd a solitary tower, 
iiaving only one. nairow portal, in which he 
pl.icedtwe*nty-four copper figures, armed w'ith 
lion flails, twelve on each side of the porch. 
These enchanted statues struck with their 
flails incessantly, and rendered all entrance 
impossible, unless when Virgil touched the 
spring, which !-tfinp( d their motion. To this 
lower he repaired pi ivately, attended by one 
tiusty servant, to whom he communicate.d 
the seciet of the entrance, and hither they 
conveyed all tlic magician’s treasure. ‘ Then 
sa^'de Virgil ms, my dere beloved frende. 
and he that I above alle men trustc ana 
knowc mooste of my secret;’ and then he 
led the man into a cellar, where he made a 
fayer lamp at all sea :ons burnyn^e. ‘ And 
till 11 sayd Vii gilius to the man, “ Sc you the 
barrel that standi th here?” and he sayd, yea: 
“Theicin must thou put me' fyrst ye must 
slee me, and hewe me smalle to pieces, and 
cut my hed in iiii pieces, and sake the heed 
under in the bottom, and then the pieces 
there after, and my berte in the myddel, and 
then sit the barrel under the lampe, that 
n)ghte and d.iy the fat thcri'in may droppe 
and bake; and }c shall ix dayes long, ones 
in the day, fyll the lampe, and fajle nat. 
And whim tins is all oone, then shall I 
be reneued, and made > onge agen ” ‘ At this 
extiaordinary proposal, the confidant was 
sore abashed, and made some scruple of 
obe\ mg Ins master’s commands. At length, 
howevir, he complied, and Virgil was slain, 
pickled, and barrrllid up, in all respects 
aciordingto hisown direttion. Theservant 
thin left the tower, taking care to put the 
rop|ier thra-'hers in motion at his departure. 
He continued daily to visit the lower with 
the same precaution Meanwhib . the em- 
peror, w ith whom Virgil w .is ago :it lavourite, 
missed liiin fioin the court, tind demanded of 
Ins serv.int where he w .is The doirKStic pre- 
tended ignorance, ti.l the emperor threatened 
him with death, when at length he conveyed 
him to the cnclianted tower The same 
threat extorted a discovery of the mode of 
stopping the statues from wielding their flails. 
‘And then the emperour entered into the 
castle with all Ins folkc, and sought all aboute 
in every corner after Virgibus ; and at the 
laste they sought so longe, that they came 
into the seller, where they sawe the lampe 
hangov’er the oarrclk where Virgibus lay in 
deed. Then asked tiie emperour the man, 
who had made hyin so herdy to put his 
mayster Virgihus’ so to dethc ; and the 
man answered no vvordc to the emperour. 
And then the emperour, with great anger, 
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drewe out his swordc, and slewp he there Vir- 
Filius' man. And when all this was done, 
then sawe the emperour, and all his folke, a 
naked child iii lymes rcnnynjje about the 
barrel!, saynge these wordcs, Cursed be the 
tvme that ye ever came here.’’ And with 
tnose words vanyshed the chyldeawaye, and 
was never sene at^eyn ; ancl thus abyd Vir- 
gilius in the barrel rilecd.' — Virgdiiis^ bl. let., 
j)rintetl at Antwerpe by John Does>borcke. 
This curious volume is tn the valuable library 
of Mr. Douce ; and is supposed to be a 
translation fiom the French, printed in 
Flanders for the English market. Sec Coti- 
fet Biblioth. Franc, ix. 225. Catalogue de 
la Bibliothcque Nationale.^ tom. ii. p. De 
Bure^ No. 3857. 


Note XXXIII. 

Then Deloraine., in terror^ took 

From the cold hand the Mighty Book., 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man. 
/rozvnd. — P. ij. 

WilliamofDeloraineinightbe strengthened 
In this belief by the well-knovMi story of the 
Cid Ruy Diaz, When the body of that 
famous Chiistian champion was sitting in 
stat- by the high altar of the cathedral church 
of Toledo, where it lemained for ten yeais, a 
certaininalicious Jew attempted topull him by 
the beard ; but he had no sooner touched the 
formidable whiskers, than the corpse st.aited 
up, and half unsheathed his sword. The 
Israelite fled; and so permanent was the 
effect of his terror, that he became Chns- 
tian. — WnWkOOiisJlierarchie, ^.480, quoted 
from Sebastian Cobarruvias Crocee. 


n XXXIV. 

The Baron's Dwarf his courser held. 14. 

The idea of Lord Cranstoun’s Goblin Page 
is taken fiom a being called Gilpin Horner, 
who appeared, and made .some stay, at a 
farm-house among the Border-mountains. A 
gentleman of that country has noted down 
the following particulars concerning Ins ap- 
pearance : - 

‘ The only certain, at least most probable 
account, that ever I heard of Gilpin Horner, 
was from an old man, of the name of An- 
derson, who was born, and lived all his life 
at Todshaw-hill, in Eskedale-muir, the place 
W'here Gilpin appeared and staid for .some 
time. He said there were two men, late in 
the evening, when it was growing dark, 
employed m fastening the horses upon the 
uttermost part of their ground (that is, tying 


travelling far in the night), when they heard 
a voice, at some distance, ciying, " Tint/ 
Tint I Tint I One of the men, named 
Moffat, called out, “What deil has tint you? 
C'ome here ” Immediately a creature, of 
something like a human form, appeal etl. It 
was surprisingly little, distortecl in features, 
and misshapen in limbs. As soon as the two 
men could sec it plainly, they ran home in a 
great fright, imagining they had met with some 
goblin.^ By the way, Moffat fell and it ran 
over him, and was home at the house as 
soon as either of them, and staid there a long 
lime; but I cannot say how long. It was 
real flesh and blood, and ate and drank, was 
fond of cream, and, when it could get atit, 
would destroy a great deal. It seemed a 
mischievous ci eatiire ; and any of the children 
whom it could master, 1 1 won Id beat and scratch 
without meiiy. It was once abusing a child 
belonging to the same Moffat, who had been 
so frightened by its flist appearance; and 
he, in a p.ission, struck it so Molenta blow 
upon (he side of the head, that it tumbled 
upon the ground; but it was not stunned, 
for It set up its hea 1 diii.ctly, and exclaimed, 
“Ah, hah. Will o' Moffat, you strike sair! “ 
(\iz. sore). After it h.id staid thme long, one 
evening, when the woinrn were milking the 
COW'S in the loan, it was plaj ing among the 
children near by them, when suddenly they 
heardaloud slinll voice cry three linn s, "Gil- 
pin Horner 1 " It stalled, and said, “ Ihatis 
me, J must away," iiistantlv disappeaicd, 

and W’as ne\er heanl of moie. Ola Ander- 
son did not lemembcr it, but said, he had 
often heaid his father and other old men in 
the place, who weie th( re at the time, spi ak 
about it, anti in my youngt r years I ha\ e often 
heaid it mentioned, and never im t with any 
w ho had the remotest doubt as to the truth of 
the story; although, I must own, !• cannot 
help thinking iht re must be some misrepre- 
sentation in It.’— To this account, I have to 
add the following particulais fiom the most 
lespectablc autlioiity Besides constantly 
lepeating the woid tint I tint I Gilpin Hor- 
ner was often luard to call upon Peter 
Bcitram, or Be te-rain, as he pronounced 
the w'ord ; and when the shrill voice called 
(blpin Horner, hemimediati ly acknowledged 
it was the summons of the said Peter Bert- 
ram : who seems therefore to liave been the 
devil who had tint, or lost, the little imp. 
As much has been objected to ( olpin Horner, 
on account of his being supposed rather a 
device of the author than a popular suner- 
stitiori, I can only s.-ay, that no legend wnich 
I ever heard seemed to be more uni vci sally 
credited ; and that many persons of very 
good rank, and considerable infoimation, are 
well known to repose absolute faith in the 
tradition. 


1 Tint siijnifies lost. 
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Note XXXV. 

Bu/ Ihe Ladye of Branksome £^athey\i a 
band 

Of the best that would ride at hey com- 
mand. —V. 14. 

‘Upon Juno, 1557, Uame Jrxnct Boa- 
toune Lady Bucduudi, and a gn-at number 
of the name of Scott, delaitit (accuseil) for 
coming to the kirk of St. Marv of the. Lowes, 
t(j the number of two liundrcff persons I)odin 
in feire of Mcire (ai iaycd in arimiur), and 
breaking open tin*, door of the said kitk, in 
Older to apj)r( hem! the Laird of Cr.instoune 
for his destruction' On the aolh July, a 
VI an ant from the Queen is presented, dis- 
charging the juslite to pioc«‘ed against the 
Latly Buc( Icuch while new’ calling. — Ahyidj^- 
meut of Books 0/ Adjournal.^ in Advocates' 
Bthyary. The following proceedings upon 
this case appear on the n coid of the Court 
of Tusticiaiy. On th<‘ 25th of June, 1557, 
Kobert vSeoft, in Bow hill naiish, pru st of the 
kiik of St M.uy’s, accuseaof the convocation 
of the Quer n's lir'ges, to the nuinbr r of tw'o 
hundred peisons, in wailike arr.iy, with 
jacks, helmets, and other vvr apons, and 
marching to (he chapel of St M.iiy of the 
Lowes, lor the slaiudifei of Sir Pr ter Cran- 
stoun, out of i.cK I }i ud and malice pie 
ense, an<l o( breaking (lie dorrrs of the said 
Ilk, IS u plerlgcd by tlie Aichbi.shop of ('das 
gow. The bad gi\en by Kobert Scott of 
Allanhaugh, Adam Scott of Burnfute, Robrit 
Scott m Howfurde, Walter Scott in Todsh.xw- 
liaugli, Wall* r Scott younger of SMiton, 
Thomas Scott of llayning, Pobert \Sr<.>tt, 
William Scott, and James Scott, brotheis of 
the said Walter Scott, Walter Stott in the 
Woll, tand W'altr-r Scott, son of Wilham 
Scott of Harden, and Jaims Wemyssin Rck- 
ford, all accusr d of the same < nrne, is de- 
clared to be forfc itcd. On the same rlay, 
Walter Scott of S>nton, and Wailir ( Ins- 
holme of (_ liisholirie, and ilham Scott of 
Harden, becann; bound, jointly and .sever- 
ally, that St Pi ter C ranstoun, and his kin- 
dred and servants, should receive no injury 
from them m future. At the .same time, Pat- 
rick Murray of Pallohill, Alexander Stuart, 
uncle to the Laird of 'I'lnkwhare, John 
Murray of Newhall, John I'airlje, residing 
in Selkiik,CieorgeTait, younger of Pirn, John 
Pennycuke of Pi nnycuke, James Ramsay of 
Cokpen, the Land of Kass^de, and the Land 
of 1 lender stoune, weie all scvcially fined lor 
not attending as jurois; being probably 
either in alliance with the accused parties, or 
dreading their vcngcarii e. Upon the 20th of 
July following, Scott of Suiton, Chisholme 
of U-hisholme, Scott of Harden, Scott of How- 
paslie, Scott of Burnfute, with many others, 
are ordered to appear at next calling, under 
the pains of treason. But no farther procedure 
seems to have, taken place. It is said, that, 
upon this rising, the kirk of St. Mary was 
burnt by the Scotts. 


Note XXXVI. 

Like a book-bosom' d pyiest.~V. 16. 

‘At Unthank, two miles N. E. from the 
church (of Ewes), there are the rums of a 
chapel for divine seivice, in time of Popery. 
There is a tradition, that friars w'ere wont to 
come from Melrose or Jedburgh, to baptize 
and marry in this parish ; and from being in 
use to cairy the mass-book in their bosoms, 
they wcie called by the inhabitants, Book-a- 
bosomes. There is a man yet alive, who 

Lrni^\ir m/in Vi n rl Vux/kn Kir 


ioil^r lime/ JiCCOliUl of I 

aplid Marfaylane's MSS. 


Noif. XXXVH. 

All was delusion^ nouffhtwastyuth.—V. 17. 

Glamour^ in the li'gends of Scottish super- 
stition, means the magic power of imposing 
on the eyesight of the spr ctators, .so that the 
appi arance of an object shall be totally 
different lioiri the reality. The transformation 
of Michael Scott by the witch of I'alsehope, 
already mentioned, was a genuine operation 
of glamour. To a similar charm tlie ballad 
of Johnny Fa* imputes the fascination of the 
lovely C'ountcss, who eloped with that gipsy 
leader - 

‘ S.ie soon as lliej s i\i Iw'r vveel f ir’d face, 

1 ln.y ( asl llui i i,imoHr oVr lu r.‘ 

It was forniei ly used even in war. In 1381, 
when the Luke of Anjoii lay before a strong 
castle, upon the coast of Na^iles, a nccroman- 
ci r offernl to ‘make the ajre so thjeke, 
that lliiy within .shall thvnke that there is a 
great bridge on the see f^liy which the castle 
was suiiouruled) for ten men to go a front; 
and wluiii they w ithm the castle se this bridge, 
till y Nvill be .so afiayde. that they shall )elde 
them to ) our merry. The Duke demaniled,-' - 
“Fajrc M.istei, on this budge that )c speke 
of, may our people assuredly go thereon to 
the castell, to assa> le it ’ ” -■'* Syi,” quod the 
encliaiitour, “ 1 dai'e not assure vou that ; for 
if any that passeih on the bridge make the 
signe of the ciosse on inm, all shall go to 
nouglite, ami thev that be' on the bridge .shall 
fall into the scc.^* Then the Duke began to 
laugh ; and a certain of young krnglites, that 
were tlieie present, said, “Syr, for godsake 
kt the maystcr assey his cunning: wc shall 
Icvc making of any signe of the crosse on us 
for that tyine.'* ' The Eat lot Savoy, shortly 
after, cnteied the tent, and recognised in the 
enchanter the same person who had put the 
castle into the pow cr of Sir Charles de la Pa) x, 
who then held it, by persuading the garrison of 
the Queen of Naples, through magical decep- 
tion, that the sea was coming over the walls. 
The sage avowed the feat, and added, that he 
was the man in the world most dreaded by Sir 
Charle.s de la Pa> x. ‘“By my faytli," quod the 
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Earl ofSavov, “ye say well; t-ind I will that Syr 
Charles de la Payx shall know that he hath 
ret wronge to fear you. But I shall assuie 
ym of you ; for shall never do enchant- 
ment to deeeyve hym, nor yet none other. I 
wolde nat that in tyme to come we shulcle be 
reproached that in so high an enterprise as 
we be in, wherein there be so many noble 
knyghtes and squyres assembled, that we 
shulue do any thyng be enchantment, nor 
that we shulde wyn our eneinys be suche 
crafte.’’ Then he called to him a servaunt, 
and said. “ Go, and get a hangman, and let 
him stryke off this mayster’s need without 
deJay ; and as soone as the Erie had com- 
manded it, incontynent it was done, for his 
heed was stryken of before the Erie’s tent.* 
— Pkoissart, \o1. i. ch. 391, 302. 

The art of glamour, or other fascination, 
was anciently a principal pait of the skill of 
the jongleur^ or juggler, w nobc ti icks formed 
much of the amusement of a Gothic castle. 
Some instances of this art may be found in 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border^ vol. 
iv. p. 106. In a strange allegorical poem, 
called the Houlat.writtenliy a dependent of the 
house of Douglas, about 145^-3, the jay, in an 
assemblyof birds, plays the part of the juggler. 
His feats of glamour are thus described . — 

* He gart thorn see, as it semjt in samyn hourc, 
Hunting at lierdis in huln'i'su hair ; 

Some sailaiid on the see schippis oftonre. 

Bernis battalland on hurd bnin ns a hare * 

He coulde carye the coup of the kiutfis des. 

Syne leve in the stede, 

13ot a black buiiwedc ; 

He could of a hems hede 
Make a man lues. 

•He part the Emprourc trow, andtrewlycbchald. 
That the corncratk^ the pundere at hand. 

Had poyndit all his pris hors in a poynd fald. 
Because thai etc of the corn in the kirkKmd 
He could wirk windaris, qiihat way that he wald, 
Mak a gray a i^old garland, 

A lanjf spere o? a bitlile, for a licrne bald, 

Nob^ilis of nutscliclles, and silver of sand 
Thus Joiikit with juxters thejanglaiie j.v 
Fair ladyes in rin^is, 

Knvchtis in caralyng;is, 

Bayth dansis an^sin^ps. 

It seiuyt as sa. 


Note XXXVIII. 

Nau>^ if you ask who gave the stroke^ 

I cannot iell^ so mot 7 ihm>e ; 

Jt was not given by man altve.—V. 17. 

Dr. Henry More, in a letter prefixed to 
Glanville’s Saducismus Iriumphatus, men- 
tions a similar phenomenon. 

‘I remember an old gentleman in the 
country, of my acquaintance, an excellent 
justice of peace, and a piece of a mathe- 
matician ; but what kind of a philosopher he 
was, you may understand from a rhyme of his 
own making, which he commended to me at 
my taking horse in Ins yard, which rhyme is 
this : — 

* Eos Is nothing tD1 sense finds out : 

Sense ends in nothuig, so naught goes about.' 


Which rhyme of his was so r.^pturous to him- 
self, that, on the reciting of the second verse, 
the old man turned himself about upon his 
toe as nimbly as one may observe a ary leaf 
whisked round the corner of an orchard walk 
by some little whirlwind. Wilh this philo- 
sopher I have h.id many discourses con- 
cerning the immoitality of the soul and its 
distinction ; when I have run him quite down 
by reason, he would but laugh at me, and say 
this is logic, 11 . (calling meby my Christian 
name), to w’hieh I replied, this is reason, 
father L. (for so I used and some others to 
call him); but it seems you arc for the new 
lights, and immcdi.ite inspiration, W’hich 1 
confess he wiis as liitle for as for the other; 
but I said so only in the way of drollery to 
him in those tinirs, but truth is, nothing but 
lalpablc experience w'ould move him : and 
)eing a bold man, and fearing nothing, he 
told me he had used all the -.lagical cere- 
monies of conjuration he could, to raise the 
devil or a spirit, and had a most earnest 
desiie to meet with one, but never could do 
it. But this he told me, when he did not so 
much as think of it, while his sen'ant was 
pulling off his boots in the hall, some in- 
visible hand gave him such a clap ujion the 
back, that it made all ring again; “so,” 
thought he now, “ I am invited to the con- 
verse of my spirit,” and therefore, so soon as 
his b(X)ts wcie off, and Ins shoes on, out he 
goes into the yard and next field, to find out 
the spirit that had given him this familiar 
clap on the back, but found none neither in 
the yard nor fielcl next to it. 

‘ But though he did not feel this stroke, 
albeit he thought it afterw-ards (finding no- 
thing came of it) a mere delusion ; yet not 
long before Ins death, it had more force with 
him than all the philosophical arguments I 
could use to him, though I coula wind him 
and nonplus him as I pleased; but yet all 
my arguments, how solid soever, made no 
impression upon him ; w hcrefoi e, after several 
reasonings of this nature, whereby I would 
lovc to him the soul’s rlistinction from the 
ody, and its immortality, w’hen nothing of 
such subtile consideration did any more 
execution on his mind than some lightning is 
said to do, though it melts the sword, on the 
fuzzy consistency of the scabbard, — “Well,” 
said I, “ father L , though none of these 
things move you, I ha\e something still 
liehind, and what yourself has acknowledged 
to be true, that may do the business : — Do you 
remember the claj) on your back when your 
servant was pulling off your boots in the 
hall? Assure yourself, says I, father L., 
that goblin will be the first to bid you wel- 
come into the other w’orld.” Upon that his 
countenance changed most sensibly, and he 
w'as more confounded with this rubbing up 
his memory, than with all the ration^ or 
philosophical argumentations that 1 could 
produce.* 
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Note XXXIX. 

TVtg running sireatn dissolv'd the spell. 

-V. 17. 

It is a firm article of popular faith, that no 
enchantment can subsist in a living stream. 
Nay, if you can interpose a brook betwixt 
you and witches, spectres, or even fiends, you 
are in perfect safety. Burns's inimitable lam 
d S/ianier turns entirely upon such a cir- 
cumstance. The belief seems to be of an- 
tiijuity. Brompton informs us, that certain 
Irish wizards could, by spells, convert earthen 
clods, or stones, into fat pigs, which tlicy 
sold in the maiket, but whi^ always rcas- 
sumed their proper form when driven by the 
deceived pureha.ser across a 1 mining stieam. 
But Brompton is sevcie on the Irish for a 
very good reason. ‘Gens ista spurcissima 
non solvunt decimas .’ — Chrotneon Johannis 
Brompton apud decern Scriptores^ p. 1076. 


Note XL. 

He neirer counted him a man^ 

Would strike delaw the knee . — 1 ’. 18. 

Imitated from Drayton’s account of Robin 
Hood and his followers , — 

* A hundred vnli.in*^ *i*cr ' < 1 thi** brave Robin Hood, 
Still ready at luii l.iII, that u were rivht ^uod , 
All clad m Lirv olii green, w ith ca»>s of rca and blue, 
His fellow’s winded norii not one of them t»ut knew. 
^yhen settint; to iheir hps their htile bmfles shrill. 
The warbling (.cli(ie<, waked from cM*ry dale and lull; 
Tlicir bauldrics scl with .studs athwart their shoulders 
cast. 

To which under their arms llieir sheafs were buckled 
fast, 

A short sword at their belt, a buckler scarce a span. 
Who struck below the knee not counted then a man. 
All made of Spanish yew, their bows were wondruu:* 
stron);, 

They not an arrow drew but was a cloth-yard long 
Of archery they had the very perfect crafl. 

With broad arrow, or but, or prick, or rowing shaft 
J’oly- Albion, bong 26 

To w'ound an antagonist in the thigh, or 
leg, was reckoned coniraiy to the law of 
arms. In a tilt betwixt Gawain Michael, an 
Engli.sh squire, and Jciaeliim Catlioie, a 
Frenchman, ‘ they met at the spear e poyiites 
rudely; the French squyer justed right plea- 
santly ; tlie Rnglishman lan too lowi', for he 
strak the Frcnchiiian depe into the thigh. 
Wherewith the File of Buckingham was 
right soie displeased, and so were all the 
otTicr lords, and sayde how it was shamefully 
done.'— Froissart, vol. i. chan 3(16 Tpon 
a similar occasion, ‘the two knyghts came 
a fote echo against other ludcly, with their 
speares hiw couched, to stryke echc other 
within the fourc quarters, lohan of Castell- 
Morant strakc the English squyer on the 
brest in such wyse, that Syr yllyara Fer- 
metone stomblcd and bowed, for his fote 
a lyttel faylcd him. He hclde hisspeare lowe 
with both hishandes, and coude nat amende it, 
and strake Syr Johan of the Castell-Morant 
in the thighe, so that the speare went dene 


throughr. that the heed was sene a handfull 
on the other syde. And Syr Johan with the 
stroke rcled, but he fell nat. Than the Englyshe 
knyghtes and squyers were ryghte sore dis- 
leased, and sayde how it w-as a foule stroke, 
yr Wyllam Fermeton excused himselfe, 
ami sayde how he was sorie of that adventure, 
and howe that yf he had knowen that it 
shulde have bene so, he wolde never have 
begon it ; sayenge how he could nat amende 
it, by cause of ^aunsinjg of his fote by con- 
straynt of the great stroke that Syr Jonan of 
the Castell-Morant had given him.’ — FROIS- 
SART, vol. i. chap. 373. 


Note XLI. 

She drew the splinter from the wound. 
And with a charm she si anch'd the blood, 
-P. 19. 

See seveial charms for this purpose in 
Reginald Scott's Discovery of Witchcraft^ 

‘Tom Potts was but a 5er\mg man. 

Hut yet he was a doctor good ; 

He bound his handkerchief on the wound. 

And with some kinds of words he stanched the blood. 
Pieifs a/ Ancient Popular Poetry, Lond. 1791, p. ijx. 


Note XLII. 

Rut she has la'en the broken lance^ 

And zvash'd it from the clotted gore^ 

And salved the splinter o'er and o'er. 

-P. 19. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, in a discourse upon the 
cure, by sympathy, pronounced at Montpelier 
before an assembly of nobles and learned 
men, translated into English by R. White, 
gentleman, and published in 1658, gives us 
the following cuiious surgical case : — 

‘Mr. James Howel(wen known in France 
for his public works, and particularly for his 
Dendrologie., translated into French by Mons. 
Baudouin) coming by chance, as two of his 
best friends wcie fighting in duel, he did hi.s 
endeavour to part them • and, putting him- 
sclfe between them, seized, with Ins left hand, 
upon the hilt of the sword of one of the com- 
batants, while with his right haml, he laid 
hold of the blade of the other. They, being 
transporteil with fury one against the other, 
struggled to rid themselves of the hinderance 
their fiitiid made, that they should not kill 
one anotlier; andone oflhem roughly drawing 
the blade of his sword, cuts to tlie very bone 
the nerves and muscles of Mr. Howel's hand : 
and then the other disengaged his hilts, ana 
gave a crossc blow on his adversane's head, 
w hich glanced towards his friend, who heaving 
up his sore hand to save the blow, he was 
wounded on the back of his hand as he had 
been before within. It seems some strange 
constellation reigned then against him, that 
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ho should lose so much blouci by parting two 
such dear li icnds, who, had (hey been them- 
selves, would have hazarded both their lives 
to have preserved his ; but this involuntary 
effusion of blond by them, prevented that 
wliicli they sholde ha\e diawn one from the 
other. For the}', seeing Mr. Howel's face 
besmeared with bloud, liy hea\ing up his 
wounded hand, they both ran to emor.ace 
him; ami ha\ing searched his hurts, they 
bound up his hand \\ ith one of his garters, to 
close the \'eins wh'ch weic cut, and bled 
abundantly. They brought him home, and 
sent for a surgeon. But this being beard at 
court, the King sent one of Ins own surgeons ; 
for his Mail sty much affected the .said Mr. 
Howcl. 

‘ It was my chance to be lodged bard by 
him; and four or ti\e days after, as I was 
making rnvself ready, he came to my house, 
and prayed me to \icw his wounds ; “for 1 
understand,” said he, “ that you have extra- 
ordinary remedies on such occasions, and 
my surgeons apprehend some fear that it 
may grow to a gangiene, ami .so the hand 
must be cut off.” In • (feet, his counten.ince 
discovered that he was in much pain, which 
he said was insupportable, in regard of the 
extreme inflammation. I told him I would 
willingly serve him ; but if haply he knew 
the manner how' I would cure nun, without 
touching or seeing him, it may be he would 
not expose himself to my manner of curing, 
because he would think it, per adventure, 
either ineffectual or superstitious. He re- 
plied, “the wonderful things which many have 
related unto me of \oiir way of medicament, 
makes me nothing (loiibt at all ofitsetlicacy ; 
and all that 1 ha\c to say unto you is 
comprehended in the Spanish proverb, 
llagase el mtla^i a y hagaln Mahotua Ket 
the mir acle be done, though M.ihomet do it ” 

‘I asked him then for any thing that hail 
the blood upon it ; so be presently sent for 
his garter, wherewith his hand was first 
bound ; and as t called for a bason of water, 
as if I would w ash rny hands, I took a hand- 
ful of powdi r of vitriol, w'hich I had iii my 
study, and presently dissolved it. As soon 
as the bloudy garter was brought me, I put 
it within the bason, observing, in the interim, 
what Mr. llowel did, who stood talking 
with a gentleman m a corner of my chamber, 
not regarding at all wli.it I was doing; but 
he started suddenly, as if he had found some 
strange alteration in hirnsclf. I asked him 
what lie ailed ’ “I know not what ailes me ; 
but I finde that I feel no more pain. Me- 
thinks that a pleasing kmde of freshnesse. 
as it were a wet cold napkin, did spreaa 
over my hand, which hath t.iken away the 
inflammation that toimented me before.” - 
I replied, “Since then that you feel already 
so good effect of my medicament, I advise 
ou to cast away all your jilaysters; only 
cep the wound dean, and in a moderate 
temper betwixt heat and cold.” This was 


presently reported to the Duke of Bucking- 
liain, and a little after to the. King, who 
were both very curious to know the cir- 
ciiinstance of the businesse, which was, that 
after dinner I took the garter out of the 
water, and put it to dry before a great fire. 
It was scarce <lry, but Mr. Howel’s servant 
came running, that his master felt as much 
burning fis ever he liad done, if not more ; 
for the beat was such as if Iiis hand were 
’tvvixt coles of file. I answered, although 
that had happened at present, yet he should 
find ea.se tii a .short time ; for I knew the 
reason of this new accident, and w’ould pro- 
vide accordingly; for his master should be 
free from that inflammation, it may be before 
he could possibly return to him ; but in case 
be found no ease, I wished liiin to come 

C iesently h.ick again; if not, he might for- 
ear coming Thereupon he went ; and at 
(he instant I did put again the ;aiter into 
(he water, thereupon he fouml )ils master 
without any pain at all To be brief, iherp 
was no sense of pain afterward; but within 
fiv’c or six dayes the wounds were cicatrized, 
and entirely healed.'- Page 6. 

The King (lames VI ) obtained from Sir 
Kenelm the discovery of his secret, which he 
pretended liad been taught him by a Car- 
melite friar, who had leained it in Armcniii, 
or IVisia Lt t not the age of animal mag- 
iK'tism and metallic trai tors smile at the 
sympathetic powder of Sir Kenelm Digby. 
Regin.ild Seott mentions the same mode of 
cuic in these terms --‘And that which ia 

nore stiangt* they ran remcdie anic 

stranger with that vciie sword wherewith 
they ate wounded. Vea, and that which 
is beyond all adiiiiration, if they stroke the 
svvotd upward with their fingeis, the partie 
shall feele no pain ; whereas, if they draw 
I heir fingers downwards, thereupon the partie 
wounded shall ieele intolerable pain.’ I 
piesume that the .success asciibed to the 
sympathetic inode of lieatnient might arise 
liom the jiains bestowed in washing th« 
»und, and excluding the air, thus bringing 
on a cure by the fir.st intention. It is intro- 
duced by Diyden iii the Eiic/ianfcd Island^ 
a (very unnecessary) alteration of the 'J'em- 
fest:— 

Atiel, Anoint the sword which ))inricdliiinwiilitl»is 
'\ViM[)Mn silve, .nn<l urip it dose from iiir, 
lill 1 have time lo visit him .ig.im AU v .> 

Again, in scene 4th, Miranda enters with 
Hippolito's sword w'lapt up . — 

Uip 0 my wound p.iins me. 

Mir. 1 am come to e.isc jou. umvfa/s the 

Sivoi ,i ] 

Hip. Alas, I feel the cold air r«me to me , 

My wound shoolb worse lli.iu ever. 

Mir, Does it still y neve you ? IShr nupts and 
anomti the Sivord ] 

Hip. Now, iiicthinks, there s somctliiiig laid Jus>t 
upon It. 

Pftr. l3o you find no ease? 

Hip. Yes, yes ; upon the sudden all this pain 
Is leaving me. Sweet heaven, how 1 am eased I 
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Note XUIl. 

Ou Penchryst j{Iows a hale o/Jire — T . o. 

Bale, beacon fai^ot. The Ji(jrde» '* '.irons, 
from tlieir number and position, foiined a 
sort of tele|jrapliic communication with 
Edinbuigli. — The Act of Parli.iment 145*;, c. 
48, diiects, that one bale or fa^ot sh.all be 
warning; of the approach ol the ICn{;lish in 
any manner ; two bales that tin y arc coming 
indeed ; four bales, blazinj; besnJe each other, 
that the enemy are in fjreat force. ‘The 
same taikcnm^s to be watched and maid at 
Ej»^{reihopo (by;;;jerstand) t'astell, fra they 
se tlie lire of Hume, that they fuc, ii;;;ht swa. 
And in like manner on Sowira F^d^m, sail se 
the flic of J£;rgt.rhope C.ai.te!l, and mak 
taikctiiiiff in like manner: And then may 
all L'^-uthaine be warned, and in special the 
Casti '1 ot lidinbuijjh ; aiul ( heir four tires to 
be made in like manner, that they in Fife, 
and fra Stiivelmg' east, and the cast part of 
Louthaine, and to Dunbai, .ill may se them, 
and come to the cU fence of the realine 
These beacons (at least in latter times) \vere 
a ‘ lon^ and stron;r tiee m t up, ^^lth a lon;r 
iron pole across the head of it, and an iron 
branocr fixed on a stalk in the middle of it, 
for holdm;f a tar band. ’—SlEVENSON's 
History \oT. ii. p. 701. 

Note XJ.I\h 

Our liin^ and clan^ and friends to rat^e. 

— P. Ji) 

The speed with which the Uordeiers col- , 
lectecl ;^reat bodies of horse, may be judged \ 
of fiom the follo\\in;r » \(ract, when the 
subject oflhensinjTwas much li's*» important j 
than that supposed in the Tomance. it is 
taken fiorn Cai« y’s Memoirs : - 

‘ Upon the dt alh of the old Lonl SiToop, 
the Queen ea\e the west waideniy to his 
son, that h.ad m.irricd my sister, lie h.xvmjj 
receiied that oHice, came to me with j^reat 
earnestness, and desired me to be hisdi puty, 
ollenn^ me that I shouhl li\e uitli him in 
his house; tliat he would allow me lialf a 
c]o/.en men, .sud as many hoisc s, to be kept 
at his charge; and hisfiebcin^ iixio merks 
jt^arly, he would part it with me, and I 
should ha\e the halt. This his noble offer 
I accepted of, and went with him to t'arhsle* 
wheie I was no sooner come, but I eiitercil 
into my olHce. W'e had a stirring time of 
It; and few days past o\cr my head but I 
was on horseback, eitln r to i)ie\ent mischief, 
or take malefactors, ami to bung the Bolder 
in better quiet than it had bun m times 
past. One incmoi able thing of God’s mercy 
shewed unto me, w.is such as I have good 
cause still to icmcmber it. 

‘ I had pri\ate intelligence gi\cn me, that 
there w’cre two Scottishmen that had killed 
a churchman in Scotland, and wcic by one 
of the Grammes relieved. This Grivme dwelt 
within five miles of Carlisle. He had a 


pretty house, and close by it a strong tower, 
for his own ilefencc in time of need. — About 
two o’clock in the morning, I took horse in 
Carlisle, and not above twenty-fixe in my 
company, thinking to surprise the house on 
a sudden Befoic I could sui round the house, 
the two Scots were gotten m the strong 
tower, and I could see a boy riding from the 
house as fast as his horsi* could carry him ; 
1 little susp« cting wliat it meant. But 
Thomas Cai Icton c.amc to me presently, and 
tohl me, that if I did not pie.scntly jjrcvent 
It, both myself and all my company w'ould 
be either slain or taken prisoners. It was 
strange to me to hear this language. He then 
said to me, “ Do jou sec that boy that rideth 
away so fast ^ He will be in Scotland within 
this half hear; and lie is gone, to Jet them 
know’, that }oii arc here, and to what end 
you an* come, and the small number you 
n;i\c With you; and that it they will make 
haste, on a sudden tlu-y may surprise us, 
and do w'uh us w hat they please.” 1 lercupon 
we took ad \ ICC what was best to be done. 
We si nt notice pui'si'ntly to all paits to raise 
the, counity, and to come to us with all the 
.speeil they could; and withalJ wc sent to 
Carlisle to 1 aise tlie townsmen ; for without 
foot wc could do no good against the tower. 
There we staid some houis, expecting more 
company; and within short time after the 
countiy cainc in on all sides, so tliat w'e 
weie quickly bctwi'en thiee and four hundred 
horse ; and, after some longer st.ay, the foot 
of Carlisle came to us, to the number of 
three 01 four hundied men; whom we pre- 
sently set towoik, to g( t to the top of the 
tower, and to uncoxer the roof; and then 
some twenty of tin m to fall down together, 
and by that means to win the tower— The 
Scots, seeing their present danger, offered to 
parky, and )ii.hJed ihemscKes to my meicy. 
Till y had no sooner opentd the iron gate, 
aiul yielded thcinsi Ives iny pi isoners, but we 
might s(e 41XJ hoise within a quarter of a 
mile coming to tlieir n scue, and to surprise 
me and my small company ; Imt of a sudden 
they sla3ed, and stood at gaze. Then had 1 
more to do lliaii exer ; for all our Borderers 
came cijing, w itli full mouths, “Sir, gixe us 
Iccixc to set Ilf, on them; for these are they 
that luixe killed oui fathers, our brothers, 
and uncles, and our cousins; and they arc 
coming, thinking to surnnse }ou, upon xxcak 
glass nags, siu li as they couki get on a 
sudden; and God hath put them into your 
hands, that \xe may lake rexenge of them 
fur much blood that they haxc spilt of ours.” 
1 desired tiny would be patient a while, 
and bethought myself, it 1 should give them 
their Will, there wouhl be few or none of the 
Scots that would escape unkilled ; (theic was 
so many deadly feuiis among them ;) and 
thcrefoie I rcsolx cd w ith myself to give them a 
fair answer, but not to give them tlieir desire. 
So I told them, that it I were not there myself, 
they might then do w’hat they pleased them- 
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selves: but being present, if 1 should give 
them leave, the blood that should be spilt 
that day would lie very hard upon my con- 
science. And therefore I desired them, for 
my sake, to forbear; and, if the Scots did 
not presently make away with all the speed 
they could, upon my sending to them, they 
should then have their wills to do what they 
pleased. They were ill satisfied with my 
answer, but durst not disobey. I sent with 
speed to the Scots, and bade them pack 
away with all the speed they could ; for if 
they stayed the messenger’s return, they 
should few of them return to their own 
home. They made no stay ; but they were 
returned homewards before the messenger 
had made an end of his message. Thus, ny 
God’s mercy, I escaped a great danger ; 
and, by my means, there were a great many 
men’s lives saved that day.' 

Note XLV. 

On many a cairn' s grey pyramid^ 

Where urttso/migJily chiefs he hid.—'P. 20. 

The cairns, or piles of loose stones, which 
crown the summit of most of our Scottish 
hills, and are found in other remarkable 
situations, seem usually, though not univer- 
sally, to nave been sepulchral monuments. 
Six flat stones are commonly found in the 
centre, forming a cavity of greater or smaller 
dimensions, in which an uin is often placed. 
The author is possessed of one, discovered 
beneath an immense cairn at Roughlee, in 
Liddcsdale. It is of the most barbarous 
construction; the middle of the substance 
alone having been subjected to the fire, over 
which, when hardened, the artist had laid an 
inner and outer coat of unbaked clay, etched 
with some very rude ornaments; his skill 
apparently being inadequate to baking the 
vase, when completely finished. The contents 
were bones and ashes, and a quantity of 
beads made of coal. This seems to nave 
been a barbarous imitation of the Roman 
fashion of sepulture. 


Note XLVI. 

T^or pathless marsh, and mountain cell^ 

The peasant left nis lowly shed. - 1*. 22. 

The morasses were tlie usual refuge of the 
Border herdsmen, on the apjiroa^ of an 
English army. — {^Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border^ vol. i. p. 393.) Caves, hewed in the 
most dangerous and inaccessible places, also 
afforded an occasional retreat. Such caverns 
may be seen in the precipitous banks of the 
Teviot at Sunlaw's, upon the Ale at Ancram, 
up>on the Jed at Hundalee, and in many 
other places upon the Border. The banks 
of the Eske, at Gorton and Hawthomden, 
are hollowed into similar recesses. But 
even these dreary dens were not always 
secure places of concealment. * In the way 


as w'e came, not far from this place, (Long 
NIddry,) George Ferres, a gentleman of ray 

Lord Protector’s happened upon a 

cave in the grounde, the mouth whereof was 
so worne with the fresh printc of steps, that 
he seemed to be certayne thear wear some 
folke within ; and gone dounc to trie, he was 
readily receyved with a liakebut or two. He 
‘left them not yet, till he had known wheyther 
tliei wolde lie content to yield and come out ; 
w'hich they fondly refusing, he went to my 
lord’s gracCj and upon utterance of the 
thynge, gat licence to deale with them as he 
coulJe; and so returned to them, with a 
skore or two of pioners. Three ventes had 
their cave, that we wear w-are of, whereof he 
first stopt up on; anoother he fill’d full of 
straw'c, and set it a fyer, whereat they within 
cast water apace ; but it was so wel mayn- 
teyned without, that the fyer prevayled, and 
thei w'ithin fayn to get them belyke into 
anoother parler. Then devysed we (for 1 
hapt to be with him) to stop the same up, 
whereby we should eyther smoother them, 
or fyna out their ventes, if thei hadde any 
inoe; cTS this was done at another issue, 
about xii scoic of, W'e moughte see the fume 
of their smoke to come out : the w'hich con- 
tinued with so great a force, and so long a 
w’hile, that we could not but thinke they 
must needs get them out, or smoother w'ithin ; 
and forasmuch as we founil not that they 
d)d the tone, we thought it for certain thei 
wear sure of the toother.’ — PATTER'S Account 
of Somerset's Expedition into Scotland, 
apud Dalyeli.’S Fragments. 


Note XLVII. 

Show'd southern ravage was begun, — P. 22. 

From the following fragment of a letter 
from the Earl of Noi thumbcrland- to King 
Henry VIII, preserved among the Cotton 
MSS. Calig. 13 . \ii. 170, the reader may 
estimate the nature of the dreadful war 
which w'as occasionally waged upon the 
Borilers, sharp»*ned by mutual cruelties, and 
the personal iiatrca of the wardens, or 
leaders. 

Some Scottish Barons says the Earl, had 
threatened to come within ‘three miles of 
my pore house of Weikw'orth, where I lye, 
and gif me light to put on my clothes at 
mydnight ; and alsoo the .said Marke Carr 
said there opynly, that, scyng they had a 
governor on the Marches of Scotland, as w'ell 
as they had in Ingland, he shulde kepe your 
highness instructions, gylfyn unto your ga- 
ryson, for making of any day-forrey ; for he 
and his friends wolde burne enough on the 
nyght, lettyng your counsaill here defyne a 
notable acte at iheyre pleasures. Upon 
whiche, in your highnes name, I comaundet 
dewe watche to be kepte on your Marchies, 
for comyng in of any Scotts.— Neuerthelci, 
upon Thursday at night last, came thyrty 
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light horsemen Into a litil village of niyne, 
called Whitcll, having not past sex houses, 
lying towards Ryddisdaill, upon Shilbotell 
More, and there wold have fyred the said 
how.ses, but ther was no fyrc to get there, 
and they forgate to brynge any withe theyme ; 
and took a wyf being great with chylde, in 
the said towne, and said to hyr, Wher we 
can not gyve the lard lyght, yet we shall doo 
this in spyte of hyrn ; and gy\ e her iii mortall 
wounds upon the heid, and another m the 
light side, with a dagger: whereupon the 
said wyf is deede, and the childe in her bely 
is loste. Beseeching your most gracious 
highness to reduce unto your gracious 
memory this wylful and shamefull murder, 
done within this your highnes lealmc, not- 
withstanding all the inhabitants thereabout 
rose i ito tn^e said fray, and gave warnynge 
by becons into the counticy afore theyme. 
and yet the Scottsinen <lyde escape. Anu 
uppon certeyne knowledge to my brother 
Clyiforthe, and me, had by ci edible persons 
of Scotland, this abomynable act not only 
to be done by dyverse of the Mershe, but 
also the afore named persons of Tyvidaill, 
and consenlo<l to, as by appearance, by 
the Bale of Murcy, upon Fiiday at night 
last, let slyp C of the best horsemen of 
Glendadl, with a part^' fyf your highnes sub- 
jects of Berwyke, togv.tI.**r with George 
JJow'glas, wnoo came into Ingl.ind agayne, 
in the dawning of the day ; but afore theyre 
letorne, they dyd mar the Earl of Murrcis 
provisions at Coldingham ; for they did not 
only burne the said town of Coldingham, 
with all the come thereunto belonging, which 
IS esteemed worihe cii marke steiling; but 
alsoo burned tAva townes nye adjoining 
thereunto, called Branerdergest and the Black 
Hill, and toke xxiii persons, lx horse, with cc 
hed of cataill. which, nowe, as I am informed, 
hathe not only been a staye of the said Erie 
of Murreis not coming to the Bordure as yet, 
but alsoo, that none inlandc man will ad\en- 
ture. theyr self uppon the Marches. And as 
for the tax that shulde have been grauntyd for 
finding of the said iii hundred men, is utterly 
denyed. Ujxjn which the King of Scotland 
departed from Edynburgli to Stirling, and 
as yet there doth remayn. And also I, by 
the advice of my brother Clyfforth, have 
devysed, that w-ithin this iii nyglits, Godde 
willing, Kelsey, in like case, shall be brent, 
with all the corn in the said town ; and then 
they shall have noo place to lye any garyson 
in nygh unto the Borders And as 1 shall 
atteigne further knowledge, I shall not faill 
to satisfyc your highnes, according to my 
most bounden dutie. And for thisbuinyug 
of Kelsey is dtiAwsed to be done secretly, 
by Tyndaill and Ryddisdale. And thus the 
holy Trynite and * your most royal estate, 
with long lyf, and as much increase of honour 
as your most noble heart can desire. Af 
Werkworth the xxtiflf day of October' (152a.) 


Note XLVIII. 

Wait 7 'inltnn. — P. 22. 

This person was, in my younger days, the 
theme of many a fireside tale. He was a 
retainer of the Buccleuch family, and held 
for his Border serv ice a small tow'er on the 
frontiers of Liddcsdale. Watt was, by pro- 
fession, a suior^ but, by inclination and 
practice, an archcr and warrior. Upon one 
occasion, the captain of Bewrastle, military 
goA error of that wild district of Cumlrerland, 
IS .said to have made an incursion into Scot- 
land, in which he w as defeated, and forced to 
fly. Watt Tirilinn pursued him closely 
through a dangerous morass ; the captain, 
how'ever, gained the firm ground ; and seeing 
Tinlinn dismounted, and floundering in the 
bog, used these Avords of insult : — ' Sutor 
Watt, ye cannot sew your boots; the heels 
r/j/, and the. scams r/w.’ — ‘If I cannot sew,* 
retorted Tmlinn, discharging a shaft, which 
nailed the captain’s thigh to his saddle, — ‘ If 
1 cannot sew, I cany^r^ 


Note XLIX. 

Billhope stag. — P. 22. 

There is an old rlnmie, which thus cele 
brates the places in Liddcsdale remarkable 
lor game : 

' Billhope braes for bucks and racs, 

And Cant hau^’h for swine, 

Aiul Tarras for the pooil bull-trout, 

Jf he be ta’en in tiiue.’ 

The bucks and roes, as well as the old 
swine, arc now’ extinct; but the good bull- 
trout is still famous. 


Note L. 

Belted Will l/crward.~V. 22. 

Lord William Howard, third son of 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, succeeded to 
NaAvorlh Castle, and a large domain annexed 
to It, in right of his wife Elizabeth, sister of 
George Lord Dacre, who died without heirs 
male, in the nth of Queen Elizabeth. By a 
poetical anachronism, he is introduced into 
the romance a few years earlier than he 
actually flourished. He was warden of the 
Weslci n Marches . and, from the rigour with 
which lie repressed the Border cxces.ses, the 
name of Belted Will Howard is still famous 
in our traditions. In the castle of Naworth, 
his apartments, containing a bedroom, ora- 
tory, and Iibiary, are still show’n. They 
impress us w ith an unpleasing idea of the lire 
of a lord warden of tne Marches. Three or 
four strong doors, separating these rooms 
Irom the rest of the castle, indicate the appre- 


1 Kisp, creak.— ^17^. tear. 

a ye7k, to twitch, as shoemakers do, in securing the 
stitches of their work. 
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hensions of trencher}' from hia garrison ; nnd 
the secret winding passages, tliioiigh which 
he could privately descend into the guard- 
room, or e\en into the dungeons, ini^y the 
necessity of no small degree of secret super- 
intendence on the ]>art ot the goA ernor. As the 
ancient books and furmiuie ha\e remainctl 
undisturbed, the \enerablc appearance of 
these apartments, and the armour scattered 
around the chamber, almost lead us to expect 
the arrival of the warden in person. Nawoith 
Castle is situated near Urampton, in Cumber- 
land. Lord William Howard is ancestor of 
the Earls of Carlisle. 

No IK LI. 

Lord l)acrc.~Y. 21. 

The well-known name of Dacrc is derived 
from the exploits of one of their ancestois at 
the siegeof Acre, or Ttolcmais, under Kichanl 
Cceur de l^ion. Theie were two powerful 
branches of that name. The fust family, 
called Lord Dacrcs of the South, held the 
castle of the same name, and are anccbtois to 
the present Lorvl Uacrc. 'I'he, other family, 
descended from thcsdine stock, were called 
Lord Dacres of the Noith, and weie barons 
of Ciilsland and Ciia} stock. A chieftain of 
(he latter branch was warden of (he West 
Marches dunng the reign of Edward VI. He 
was a man of a hot and obstinate, character, 
as appeals from some particulars of Loul 
Surrey’s letter to Homy VIII, giving an 
account of his behaviour at the siege aiul 
.storm of Jedburgh. It is piinted in the 
Mhistrelsy ofihe Scottish Border^ Appendix 
to the Introduction, 

Note LII. 

The German hackbut men.- P. 22. 

In the wars with Scotland, Hcniy VIII and 
his successors omplo}etl numerous band.s of 
mercenary troops. At the battle of Pinky, 
there were in the English army six hundred 
hackbutters on foot, and two hundred on 
horseback, composed chiefly of foreigners. 
On the 27th of September, 1549, the Duke of 
Somerset, Lord Piotector, writes to the Ixird 
Dacre, warden of the West Marches: — ‘The 
Almains, in number two thousand, very 
valiant soldiers, shall be sent to you shortly 
from Newcastle, together with Sir Thomas 
Holcroft, and with the force ofyourw'ardenry, 
(which w’e would were a<Uanc« d to the most 
strength of horsemen that might be,) shall 
make the attempt to Loughmalien, being of 
no such strength but that it may be skailed 
with ladders, whereof, beforehand, we would 
you caused secretly some numbi r to be pro- 
vided ; or else undermined with the nyke-axe, 
and so taken : either to be kept for tne King’s 
Majesty, or otherwise to be defaced, and 
taken from the profits of the enemy. And in 
like manner the house of Carlavcrock to be 


used.* Repeated mention occurs of the Al- 
mains, in the subsequent correspondence ; 
and the entcrpiise seems finally to have been 
abandoned, tiom the difRculty of providing 
these strangeis with the necessary ‘victuals 
aiul carnages in so poor a country as Dum- 
fncs-shire.’ — History 0/ Cumberland^ vol. i. 
Introd. p. Ixi. Fiotn the battle pieces of the 
ancient Flemish painters, we ham, that the 
Low Country and German soldiers marched 
(o an assault with their right kmes baled. 
Anil we. may aLo obsirxe, in such picture.s, 
the extravagance to which they carried the 
fashion of ornamenting their dress with knots 
of ribbon. Tins custom of the Germans is 
alluded to in the Mirrour for Magistrates^ 
p. 121: 

‘ Thoir pleited s^arments therewith well accord. 

All j-ijiilc and frounst, with duers cnluurs deukt 


Note LIII. 

'Riady\ aye ready ^ for the fitld.—V 23. 

Sir John Scott of Thirlcstane flourished in 
the n ign of Janies V, and possessed the 
estates of Thirlcstane, Gameseleuch, ^tc., 
lyingupon the river of Ettnck, and extending 
to St. Mary's I.oi h, at the head of Yairow. 
It appears, that when James had assembled 
his nobility, and (lu ir feudal followers, at 
FaU, with lhi‘ purpose of invading England, 
and was, as is well known, disappointed liy 
the obstina(c lefusal of Ins peers, tins haroii 
alone declared himself ready to follow the 
Kingwhetever lu: should had. In immory 
of his fidelity, James gi anted to his family a 
t harti'r of aims, entitling them to bear a 
border of fleurs-dc-luce, similar to the tres- 
sure in the royal aims, with a bundle of spears 
for the crest ; motto, Ready ^ aye ready. The 
charter itself is printed by Nisbet,; but his 
work being scarce, I insert the following 
accurate (lariscript from the original, in the 
nosscvssion of the Right Honourable Lord 
Napier, tin; representative of John of Thirlc- 
slaine. 

‘James Rex. 

‘We James, by the grace of God, King of 
Scottis, consideiand the ffailli and guid 
srrvis of of of^ right traist fnend John Scott 
of Thirlestane, quha curnmand to our hoste 
at Soutra-edge, with three score and ten 
launciercs on horseback of his friends and 
followers, and bcand willing to gang witli 
ws into England, when all our nobles and 
others refused, he was ready to stake at all 
our bidding; ffor the quhilk cause, it is our 
will, and we doe straitlic command and 
charg our lion herauld and his deputies for 
the time bcand, to give and to graunt to the 
said John Scott, ane Bolder of flleure de 
lises about his coattc of armes, sik as is on 
our royal banner, and alsua ane bundell of 

X ^ic ill orig. 
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launce^ above his helmet, with thir worfis, 
Readdy, ay Readily, that he and all his after- 
cummers may bruik the samine as a pledge 
and taiken or our guid will and kyndnes for 
his true w'orthines; and thir our letters seen, 
ye nae waes failzie to doe. (iiven at Ffalla 
Muire, under our hand and privy cashet, the 
xxvii ilay of July, m c and xx\ii zeires.t liy 
the King’s giaccs speciall ordinance. 

‘Jo. Arskine.* 

On the back of the chaiter is written, 
‘lidin. 14. Jcinuaiy, 171^ Registred, con- 
form to the act of ji.irl lament made am nt 
probative WTits, per M'Kaile, pror. and pro- 
duced by Alexander Boithw’ick, servant to 
Sir William Scott of Tbirlcstane. M. L. J.' 

Note LIV. 

Knijrhi^ io dauber sleet'd^ 

With mail') a moss trooper came oir, 

And azure in a golden Jidd^ 

1 he stars and cre^rcui raced his shield^ 
Without the bend of Mui dieston. — F. 

The family of Haiden are descended from 
a )oung('r son t)t the Laird of iJuicleuih, 
who flourished before the est.ite of Murdn ston 
was aixjuiied by tlie mai i ia<>e of om* of those 
chieftains with t'.' hi >;• ss, 'n 1206 Heme 
they bear th cog.iv.aiue of tin Scoffs upon 
the field ; w In i< as tlio-^e of the Jim i leuch aie 
disposed upon a bend dexter, as'-umed in 
conse<iuente of th.it man lage.— Si e 
S FAINE of Whitelaioe's MSS , and vScoi r of 
Stokoe's Pedt^^ree, Niwvcastlc, i7<St. 

Walter Scott of Haidcn, who flourished 
dunng the n'lgn of Qm i n Marv, was .1 n- 
nowned liorder frei booter, conceining whom 
tradition has presii\cd a xaiK'ty of amc- 
dotrs, some of which h.ne been published 
in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bordtr; 
otheis in l.EVULN's Scenes op Infamy ; and 
otheis, more lately, in 1 he Mountain Paid, 
a collection of Bender ballads by Hr. James 
Hogg. The bugle-horn, said to ha\e been 
used by this foimidable leader, is preser\ed 
by his descendant, the present Mr. Scott of 
Haiden. His castle was situated upon the 
\ery blink of a dark and precipitous dell, 
through which a scanty 1 1\ ulet .steals to meet 
the Borlhwiek. In the recess of this glen he 
IS said to haxe. kept his spoil, which servetl 
for tlie daily maintenance of his n tamers, 
until the piodiu tion of a pair of clean spurs, 
in a coxcied dish, announced to the hungry 
band, that tlu^y must ride for a supply of 
piovisions. He was mariicd to Maiy Siott. 
daughter of Thilip Scott of Dryhope, and 
called in song the h'lower of Yaiiow. He 
possessed a xeiy e\teiisi\e e^>tate, which 
was divided among his fixe sons Ihcie are 
numcious descendants of this old marauding 
Baron. Ihc following beautilul passage of 

1 So 111 SLott's own Note, but it was fn Nov. 154a 
that tins motto was earned by Scott Qf Thirlcstane. 


Leyden’s Scenes of Infancy^ is founded on 
atraihtion respecting an infant captive, whom 
Walter of Harden carried off in a predatory 
incursion, and who is said to have become, 
the author of some of our most beautiful 
pastoral songs : 

‘ Wliorc Borlh.1 hoarse, that loads tho meads with 
s iiid. 

Rolls her red tide to Tcviot’s western strand, 

1 hrough slaty hilis,whn ,( sides are shamj'd with thorn, 
W'lieie springs, in scalti r’il infts, the ci.irk-jjrccn coriu 
Towers wood jjjrt Han'a 11. far above the vale, 

And rloiidh of ravens o’er the turrets sail. 

A hardy race, who never shrunk, from war, 

'I ho Scott, to rival realms .1 mighty bar, 

Here fixed his mountain home ; - a wide dom.iin. 

And rich the soil, had purple heath been gram ; 

But what the niggard ground of we.ilth dtiiied, 

I'roiu fields more bless d his fearless unn supplied. 

Tho waning harvest-nmon shone cold and bright; 
The warder's horn w-as lie.ird at dead of night ; 

And as the massy [lortnls wide were flung, 
ilh stamjang hoots the rocky pavement rung. 

AVIiat fair, half veil'd, Jeans fiom her lalticed hall. 
Where red the wavering gleams of torchlight fall? 

'T IS Yarrow’s fain st llowf r, who, through llie gloom, 
T.ooks, vvis*^f . 1 . f'.r 1 f r I >vrr’s d.- 1 "g |>!',.i e 
Amid the j i.es <pf ■ . 1 , tl. it ' tre>v d l!i)‘ gr > .nd. 

Her ear, a*l iii\. . ( .i.’ ;l t .1 w 1 . -ig so. 1, | ; 

With tiemblinc ha^te ihc youthful matron flew, 

And from the nurned heaps an infant drew, 

.Scared at the light, his little hands he (lung 
Around hf r neck, and to her bosom rlimg , 

W liilo be inieoiis M.ity sootl cd, m acc* iits mild, 

His (liiMeriiig soul, and c !.is])’i 1 her ftisp r child. 

( >f iiiil 'er mood the gi nile captive gre v, 

N'>r I'iVt d Ihesif i.« t. .it si an d hi-, mlant view; 

111 V iIls reiiH.tf, from < mi; s .md castles f.ir. 

He s'liinn d the ftarf,.l slnuUlermg joy of war : 

C-onti nt the h.vc of simple sa.nns to sing', 

Ur wake to f.amc the li.irp's heroic siruig. 

Hi 9 .ire the strains, whose waiulering echoes thrill 
Tilt sin [(herd, I ’ .>• -a *' ^*1 ' ' ' ‘ lull, 

W h niviiiiiig’' ,s ■■./I.' .f hours, 

\ii I ‘im t V d ilaiais < lo-c 'In Tr winking flowers. 

He livvl o't r Varro v's Mo'm r to shed the tear, 

'I o strew the holly leaves o er Harden’s bier : 

But none w.is ftnmd above the nimstrel’s tomb, 

1 inl'lem of peace, to bid the daisy bloom ! 

H» .nameless as the nise fr<>m which he sj^rung, 
Saved other names, aiul left his own unsung ’ 

Note LV. 

Scoffs of Eskdalc\ a s^ahvart band.—V. 2^. 
In tins, ami tlic following stanzas, some ac- 
count IS j;ixen of the mode in which the 
property in the x alley of Esk xx as transferred 
from the Beallisons, its ancient nosscssors, to 
the name of Scott. It is needless to repeat 
tlie circumstances, xxliith arc gixen in the 

C oem, iitcially as they haxe been pieserved 
y tradition. Loid Maxxxell, in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, took ujxin him- 
self the title of I'^iil of Morton. The de- 
scendants of lieattison of Woodkerrick, xxho 
aided tho Km 1 to i scape fioin liis disobedient 
vass.als, continued to hold these lands xxithiii 
the inemoiy of man, and xxcie the only lieat- 
tisons who had property in the dale. The 
old people give loc.ility to the story^ by 
showing the Galliard's Haugh, the place 
where fiucclcuch's men were concealed, &c. 
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sorts of misdemeanors. The precedent was 
Quintin Whitehead and Runion Blackburne. 

‘3. He chargeth him, that his office of 
Bewcastic is open for the Scotch to ride in 
and through, and small resistance made by 
him to the contrary. 

‘Thomas Musgrave doth deny all this 
charge; and saith, that he will prove that 
Lancelot Carleton doth falsely bcly him, and 
will prove the same by way of combat, ac- 
cording to this i ndenture. Lancelot Carleton 
hath entertained the challenge; and so, by 
God’s permission, will prove it true as 
before, and hath set his haml to the same. 

(Signed) ‘Thomas Musgrave. 

‘Lancelot Carleton.’ 

Note LX IV. 
the jovial harper. — P. 30. 

The person here alluded to, is one of our an- 
cient Border minstrels, called Rattling Roar- 
ing Willie. This soubriquet was probably de- 
rived from his bullying disposition ; being, it 
would seem, such a roaring boy, as is fre- 
ouently mentioned in old plays. While 
drinking at Ncwmill, upon Teviot, about 
five miles above Hawick, Willie chanced to 
quarrel with one of his own profession, who 
was usually distinguished by the odd name 
of Sweet Milk, from a place on Rule Water 
so called. They ictired to a mcailow on 
the opposite side of the Teviot, to decide the 
contest with their swords, and Sweet Milk 
was killed on the spot. A thorn-tree marks 
the scene of the murder, which is still called 
Sweet Milk Thorn. Willie was taken and 
executed at Jedburgh, bequeathing his nam 
to the beautiful Scotch air, callccl* Rattling 
Roaring Willie.' Ram'^ay, who set no value 
on traditionary lore, imblishefl a few verses 
of this song in the Tea Table Miscellany^ 
carefully suppressing all winch had any con- 
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verse or two may be taken, as illustrative of 
the history of Roaring Willie, alluded to in 
the text . — 

•Now Willie's gane to JecUlart, 

And he’s for the looJ-ticiy \ , 

But Stobs and young balnash 2 
They follow’d him a’ the way ; 

They follow'd him a the way, 

They sought him up and down. 

In the hnks of Ousen.am water 
They fand him sleeping sound. 

Stobs hght aff his horse. 

And never a word he spak, 

Till he tied WiUic's liands 
Fu' fast behind nis back; 

Fu' fast behind his bark, 

And down V>encalli his knee, 

And drink will Ijc dear to Willie, 

When sweet iiiiJk * gars him die. 


I The day of the Rood-fair at Jedburgk 

* Sir Gilbert Elliot of Stubs, and Scott of Falnash, 

* A wretched pun on hu antagonist’s name. 


Ah wae light on ye. Stobs I 
An ill death mot ye die ; 

Ye’re the first and foremost man 
That e’er laid hands on me ; 

That e’er laid hands on me, 

And took iny in.ire me frae : 

W.ae to you, Sir Gilbert Elliot I 
Ye are my mortal fae I 
The lasses of Ousenain water 
Are rugging and riving their hair, 
Ami a' for the sake of W iUie, 

His be.mty w as so fair : 

Ills bc.iLity was so fair. 

And comely for to see, 

Anil ilrink will be dear to Willie. 
When sweet milk gars him die 


Note LXV. 

He knew each ordinance and clause 

Of Black Lord Archibald's battle-laws^ 

In the Old Douj^las' day.—V. 30. 

The title to the most ancient colleetion of 
Border regulations runs thus:— ‘Be it re- 
membered, that, on the 1 8th day of Decem- 
ber 1468, Rail IVilliain Douglas assemhXcd 
the whole lords, freeholders, and eldest Bor- 
derers, that best knowledge had, at the col- 
lege of Ltncloudcn ; and there he caused 
these lords and Borderers bodily to be sworn, 
the Holy Gospel touched, that they, justly and 
truly, after their cunning, should decrcte, 
decern, deliver, and put in order and writing, 
the statutes, ordinances, and uses ofmarche, 
that were ordained in Black Archibald of 
days, and Arcliibald his son's 
days, in time of warfare; and they came 
again to him advisedly with these statutes 
and ordinances which were in time of war- 
fare before. The said Earl I-Kz/Z/nw, seeing 
the statutes in wilting decreed and deliverea 
by the said lords and Boidcrets thought 
them right speedful and piofitabie to the 
Borders ; the whicli statutes, ordinances, ami 

f ioints of warfare, he took, and the w-hole 
ords and Boiderers he caused bodily to be 
sw'orn, that they should maintain anil supply 
linn at their goodly power, to do the law 
upon those that 3hould break the statutes 
underwritten. Also, the said Earl William^ 
and lords, and eldest Borderers, made certain 
points to be treason in time of w-arfare to be 
used, which were no treason before his time, 
but to be treason in his time, and in all time 
coming.’ 

Note LXVI. 

The Bloody Heart blaa'd in the van^ 
Announcing Douglas^ dreaded name. 

-P. 3 *- 

The chief of this potent race of heroes, 
about the date of the poem, was Archibaln 
Douglas, seventh Earl of Angus, a man of 
great courage and activity. Tne Bloody 
Heart was the well-known cognizance of the 
House of Douglas, assumed from the time 
of good Lord James, to whose care Robert 
Bruce committed his heart, to be carried to 
the Holy Land. 
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Note LXVII. 

And Swinton laid the lance in rest^ 

That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence's Plantagcnet. — P. 31. 

At the battle of Beaujje, in France, Thomas, 
Duke of Clarence, brother to Henry V, was 
unhoisod by Sir Tohn Swinton of Swinton, 
who distinjjuishca him by a coronet set with 

E recious stones, which he wore around his 
elmet. The family of Swinton is one of the 
most ancient in Scotland, andpioduccd many 
celebrated warriors. 


Note LX VIII. 

And shouting still ‘ A Home I a Home I' 

— P. 32. 

The Earls of Home, as descendants of the 
Dunbais, ancient Earls of March, carried a 
lion rampant, ardent; but, as a difference, 
chanjjed the colour of the shield from gules 
to veit, in allusion to Greenlaw, their am lent 
possession. The slogan, or war-cry, of this 
powerful family was ‘A Home* a Home •’ 
It was anciently nlaccd in an csciol abo\e 
the ciest The Iielinet is armed with a lion’s 
head erased gules, with a cap of state gules, 
turned up ermine. 

The Hepburnr, a iHywirfid family in East 
Lothian, we.'' usually in close alliance with 
the Homes. The chief of ths clan was 
He'pbuin, l.,ord of Hailes; a family which 
terminated in the too famous Eail of lioth- 


Note lx IX 

And some ^ with many a merry shout. 

In not, revelry, and rout. 

Pursued the football play — P. 32. 

The foot-ball was ancieailly a \ery favourite 
»poit all through Scotland, but especially 
upon the Bordeis. Sir John Carmichail of 
Carmichael, Warden of the Middle Marches, 
was killeil in iftoo by a band of the Aim- 
strongs, retuining from a foot ball match. 
Sir Robert Caiey, in his Memoirs, mentions 
a great meeting, appointed by the Scotch 
liih'rs, to be held at Kelso lor the pin pose of 
jilaying at foot ball, but which terminated in 
an incut Sion upon b'ngland. At present, the 
foot ball IS olten played by the inhabitants 
of adjacent pai ishes, or of the opposite banks 
of a si I cam. The\irtory is contested with 
the utmost fury, ami very serious accidents 
have sometimes taken place in the struggle. 

Note LXX. 

’ Twixt truce and war, such sudden change 
\\ as not in ff'cquent, nor held strange. 

In the old Porder-day.—V. 32. 

Notwithstanding the const.int wars upon 
the Bordets, and the occasional cruelties 
which marked the mutual inroads the in- 


habitants on either side do not appear to have 
regarded each other with that violent and 
personal animosity, which might have been 
expected. On the contrary, like the outposts 
of hostile armies, they often carried on 
something rcsi inbling friendly intercourse, 
even in tne middle of hostilities; and it is 
evident, from various ordinances against 
trade and intermarriages, between English 
and Scottish Borderers, that the governments 
of both countries were jealous of their che- 
rishing too intim.ite a connexion. Froissart 
says of both nations, that ‘ linglyshmen on 
the one party, and Scottes on the other party, 
are good men of warre ; for when they meet 
there is a harde fight without sparynge. 
There is no hoo [_truce'\ betw'cen them, as 
long as spears, swords, axes, or daggers, 
willcndurc, but lay on echc upon uther ; ana 
whan they be well beaten, and that the one 
party hath obtained the victory, they then 
glorifye so in theyre dedes of armes, and are 
so joyfull that such as be taken they shall be 
ransoincfi, or thut they go out of the felde; 
so that shortly eche of them is so content 
with other, that, at tin ir departynge, cur- 
tjslyc they will say, God thank you.'— Ber- 
NEKS’.S I^'roissart, vol. 11 p. ii;3. The Border 
meltings, of truce, which although places of 
merchandise and merriment, often witnessed 
the most bloody scenes, may serve to illus- 
trate the description in the text. They are 
vividly portrayed in the old ballad of the 
Reidsquair. [See Minstrelsy, vol. li. p. 1^ J 
Both parties came armed to a meeting of the 
wardens, yet they intermixed fearlessly and 
peaceably with each other in mutual sports 
and famriiar I ntci course, until a casual fray 
arose — 

* 'J h<'n w.is there noiielit hut hnw and sjiear, 

And L\ery man pulled out a brand ’ 

In the 2(;th stan/a of this canto, there is 
an attempt to exjncss some of the mixed 
fei-hngs, with which the Boidirers on each 
side were led to regard their neighbours 


Note LXX I. 

on the darkening plain. 

Laud hollo, zohoop, or zvhislte ran. 

As hands, their slra^j^lcrs to regain. 

Give the shriUzvalchword ofUicirclan 

-I*- 33. 

Patten remarks, with bitter censure, the 
disordeily conduct of the l^nglish Borderers, 
who attended the Protector Somerset on his 
expedition against Scotland. ‘As we wear 
then a setling, and the tents a setting up, 
among all things els commendable in our 
hole journey, one thing seemed to me an 
intol let able, disorder and abuse ; that whereas 
always, both in all touncs of war, and in all 
earapes of armies, quietness and stilnes, 
w'lthout iiols, is, principally in the night, 
after the watch is set, observed, (1 need not 
reason why,) our northern prikers, the Bor>- 
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defers notwithstandyn;;[,with rrcat enonnitie, 
(as thought me,) and not unlike (to be playn) 
unto a masteries hounde howlyn(r in a nic 
way when he hath lost him he waited upon, 
sum hoopynge, sum whistlyng, and most 
with crying A Benn’vke, a Berwyke! A 
Fenwyke, a Fenwyke i A Bulmer, a Bulmer! 
or so ootlierwise as theyr captains names 
w’car, never Hn’de these troublous and dan- 
gerous iioyses all the nyglite longe. They 
said, they did it to find their captain and 
fellows; but if the souldicrs of our oother 
countreys and shercs had used the same 
maner, in that case we should have oft times 
had the state of our cainpe more like the 
outrage of a dissolute huntyng, than the quiet 
of a well ordered armye. It is a feat of war, 
in mine opinion, that might right well be left. 
I could reherse causes (but yt I take it, they 
are better unspoken than uttred, unless the 
faut wear sure to be amended) that might 
shew thei move alweis more peral to our 
armie, but in their one nyght’s so doynge, 
then they shew good service (as some s^) in 
a hoole vyage.’— Dalzell’s Frag- 
ments^ p. 75. 


Note LXXII. 

To see how thou the chase coulctst wind^ 
Cheer the dark blood- hound on his wav. 
And with the bugle rouse the fray 1 P. 38. 

The pursuit of Border marauders was 
followed by the injured party and his liiends 
with blood-hounds and ougle-horn, and was 
called the hot-trod. He was entitled, if his 
dog could trace the scent, to follow the in- 
vaners into the opposite kingdom : a privilege 
w'hich often occasioned blopdshed. In addi- 
tion to what has been said ol the blood-hound, 
I may add, that the biced was kept up by 
the Buccleuch family on their Border estates 
till W'ithin the 18th century. A person w’as 
alive in the memory of m^n, who remembered 
a Ulood-hound being kept at Eldinhope, in 
Ettrick Forest, for whose maintenance the 
tenant had an allow’anee of meal. At that 
time the sheep w'cre ahvays watched at night. 
Upon one occasion, wlicn the duty ha<i falh n 
on the narrator, then a lad, he became ex- 
hausted w'ith fatigue, and fell asleep upon a 
bank, near sun-rising. Suddenly he was 
awakened by the tread of horses, and saw 
five men, well mounted and armed, ride 
briskly over the edge of the hill. They 
stopped and looked at the flock : but the day 
was too far biokcn to admit the chance of 
their carrying any of them off. One of them, 
in spite, leaped fioin his horse, and coming 
to tne shepnerd, sciiced him by the belt he 
wore round his w'aist: and, setting his foot 
upon his body, pulled it till it broke, and 
carried it away with him. They rode off at 
the gallop; and. the shepherd giving the 
alarm, the blood-hound was turned loose, 


and the peojile in the neighbourhood alarmed. 
The marauders, however, escaped, notwith- 
standing a sharp pursuit. This circumstance 
serves to show now very long the license of 
the Borderers continued in some degree to 
manifest itself. 


Note LXXIII. 

She wrought not by forbidden spell.- -V. 40. 

Popular belief, though contrary to fhe 
doctiines of the Church, made a favourable 
distinction betwixt mTgicians, and necro- 
mancers, or wizards; the former w'ere sup- 

t osed to command the evil spiiits, and the 
liter to sen'e, or at least to be in league 
and compact w ith^ those enemies of mankind. 
The arts of subiceting the demons were 
manifold ; sometimes the fiends were actu..lly 
swindled by the magicians, as in the case of 
the bargain betwixt one of their number and 
the poet Virgil. The classical re.idcr will 
doubth ss be curious to peruse this anec- 
dote : — 

‘ Virgilius was at scole at Tolenton, where 
he stodyed dylygently, for he was of great 
understandynge. Upon a tyme, the scolers 
ha<l lycensc to go to play and sportc them in 
the fyldes, after the usance of the olcl tyme. 
And there was also Virgilius therbye, also 
walkynge among the hylles alle about. It 
fortuned he spyed a great hole in the syde of 
a great hyll, wherein he went so depe, that 
he culd not sec no more lyght ; and than he 
went a lytell farther theiem, and than he saw 
some lyght egayne, and than he went fourth 
stieyghte, and within a lytell wyle after he 
li.irde a voyce that called “Virgilius! Vir- 
gilius!” and looked aboute, and he colde 
nat see no body. Than sayd he, (i.e. the 
voiced “ Virgilius, see ye not ihe lytyll borde 
lying besyde you there marked with that 
word? ” Than answ-ered Virgilius, “ I see that 
borde well anou^h.“ The \oice said, “Hoo 
aw'a>e that borde, and lette me out there 
atte.” Than answered Virgdius to the voice 
that was under the lytell borde, and sayd, 
“ Who art thou th.at callest me so ? ” Than 
answered the dcvyll, “ I am a devyll conjured 
oat of the bodye of a certejiie man, and 
banysshccl here tyll the day of judgrnend, 
without th.it I be delyvered by the handes of 
men. Thus, Virgilius, I pray the, delyver 
me out of this payn, and I shall shewe unto 
the many bokes of m;gromancye, and how 
thou shalt come by it lyghlly, and know 
the practyse therein, that no man in the 
scycnce of negromanej'^e shall passe the. And 
moreover, 1 ^all shew’P. and enforme the so, 
that thou shall have alle thy de yre, w’hrroby 
methinke it is a great gyfte for so lytyll a 
doyng. For ye may also thus all your power 
frendyshelpe,andmake ryched yourenemyes.” 
Thorough that great promyse was Virgilius 
tempted ; he badde the fynd show the bokes 
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to hym, that he mig^ht have and ocrupy them 
at his wyll j and so the fynde shewed him. 
And than Virgilius pulled open a horde, and 
there was a Tytell hole, and thereat wrang 
the devyll out like a yell, and cam and stodc 
before Virgilius lyke a hyyjge man ; whereof 
Virgilius was astonied and inarvevled greatly 
thereof, that so great a man inyght come out 
at so lytyll a nole. Than sayd Viigdius, 
“Shuldc ye well passe into the hole that ye 
cam out of?” — ‘‘Yea, 1 shall well,” said the 
devyl. — ‘‘ I holde the best plegge that I have, 
that ye shall not do it.” — "Well,” sayd the 
devyrt, ‘‘thereto I consent” And than the 
devyll wrange hiinselie into the l^'tyll hole 
agene ; antT as he was thciein, Virgdius 
kyvered the hole ageyne with the horde close, 
and so was the de\yll hegylcd, and myght 
nat there come out agen, hut ahydetli sh^tle 
sty II therein. '1 han called the dc\}li drede- 
fully to Virgilius, and said, "What ha\e ye 
done, Virgilius'” — Virgiliusansuered,"Ahydc 
there styTl to your day appoynted ; ” and fro 
thciis foith aoydeth he tncic. And so Vir 
glims became veiy counynge in the practyse 
of the black scyencc.’ 

This story may remind the reader of the 
Arabian tale of the Fishciinan and the im- 
prisoned Genie ; and it is more than probable, 
that many of the ir'Ui\e ' ; anat(?d in the life 
of V'irgil, are of Or n ntal cxfi ici .oti. Among 
such f am disposed to reckon tin* following 
whimsical account of the foundation of Na 
pies, containing a curious theory conct rning 
the origin of the eaithquakcs with uhich it is 
afflicted. Virgil, vho was a peison of gal- 
lantry, had, it sccm.s, caincd off the <faughtcr 
of a certain Soldan, and was anxious to secure 
his prize. 

‘Than he thought in his myndc how he 
myghtc maryc liyr, and thought in his in^nde 
to foundc in the iniddes of the see a faycr 
towne, with gicat laiules belongynge to it; 
and so he diii by Ins cunnynge, and called it 
Napclls. And the fandacyon of it was of 
egges, and in that town of Napells he made 
a tower with iiii corners, and in the toppe he 
.set an apell upon an yron yan'e, and no man 
culde pull aw’ay that apell without he brake 
it; and thoroughe that yien set he a bolte, 
and in that bolte set he a egge. And he 
hengc the apell by the stauke upon a cheyne, 
and so hangeth it still. Aiul when the cgpe 
styrreth, so .shulde the towne of Napclls 
quake ; and w'han the egge brake, then shulde 
tne towne sinke. Whan he had made an 
ende, he Iclte call it Napclls.’ This appears 
to have been an article of cun ent belief during 
the middle ages, as appears from the statutes 
of the order Du Sanit Espnt an droit dcsir, 
instituted in 1352. A chapter of the knights 
is appointed to be held annually at the Castle 
of the Enchanted Egg, near the grotto of 
Virgil.— MontfAUCON, vol. ii. p. 329. 


Note LXXIV. 

A merlin sat upon her wrist, 

Held by a leash of silken twist.— V. 40. 

A merlin, or sparrow-haw’k, was actually 
carried by ladies of rank, as a falcon was, in 
time of peace, the constant attendant of a 
knight or liaron. See La'1 UAM on Falconry. 
— Godscroft relates, that when Mary of Lor- 
raine was regent, she pressed the Earl of 
Angus to adrnit a garrison into his 

Castle of Tantallon. To this he returned no 
direct answer ; but, as if apostrophizing a 
goss-haw’k, which sat on his WTist, and which 
he was feeding during the Queen’s speech, he 
exclaimed, ‘ 'liie dt‘\ il ’s in this greedy glede, 
she w'i'l never be full ’ — Hume's History of 
the House 0/ Douglas, 17.13, d P- >3i* 
Barclay complains of the common anrf inde- 
cent piacticc of bunging hawks and hounds 
into churches. 

Note LXXV. 

And princely peacock's gilded train. 

And o'er the boar- head, garnish'd brave. 

— P. 40. 

The peacock, it is well known, was con- 
sidered, duMiig the times of chivalry, not 
merely as an cx(juis,rc di liracy, but as a di.sh 
of peculiar soh mnity Alter being roasted, 
it w’as again decorated with its jilumage, and 
a sponge, dipped in lighted spints of wine. 
waspl.ace<l in its bill When it was introduced 
on aa)S of grand festival, it was the signal 
for the adventuioiis knights to take upon 
them vows to do some deed of chivalry, 
‘before the peacock and the ladies ’ 

The boards htadwas also a usual dish of 
feudal splendour. In Scotland it was some- 
times surrounded with little banners, dis- 

I ilaymg the colouis and achievements of the 
jaron at wliose boaid it was served — PIN- 
KER 1 UN’s ///.s/ory, vol i p. 432. 

Note LXXVI. 

Smote with his gauntlet stout Hun thill. 

— P. 40. 

The RulherfoHls of Hunthiil were an 
ancient race of Border Lands, who'xe names 
occur in history, soinetinus as defending the 
fiontier against the Kiigli-.h, sometimci. as 
distuibing the peace of their own country. 
Dickon Diaw-ihr-svvortl was son to the 
ancient warrior, called in tiaditiou the Cock 
of Hunthiil, remaikable for leading into 
battle nine sons, gallant wariiors, all sons of 
the aged chamjnon. Mr. KiUherfortl, late of 
New York, in a letter to the editor, soon 
after these songs were first published, quoted, 
when upwards of eighty) ears oUl, a ballad 
apparently the same with the Raid of the 
Rcidsquare. but which apparently is lost, 
except the following lines ; — 

'Bauld Rutlierfiird he was fu’ stout. 

With all his nine sons him .'iboiit. 

He broinrlit the lads of Jedhrught out, 

And bauldly fought that day 
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Note LXXVII. 

- di/ his glove. — P. 41 

To bite the thumb, or the glove, seems not 
to have been considercil, upon tlie Border, as 
a gesture of contempt, though so used by 
Shakspeare, but as a pledge of mortal re- 
venge. It is yet remembered, that a young 
gentleman of Teviotdale, on the morning 
after a hard drinking bout, observed that he 
had l)itten his glove. He instantly demanded 
of his companion, with whom he had quar- 
relled ? And, learning that he had hadwords 
with one of the party, insisted on instant 
satisfaction, asserting, that though he re- 
membered nothing of the dispute, yet he was 
sure he never would have bit his glove unless 
he had received some unpardonable insult. 
He fell in the duel, which was fought near 
Selkirk, in 17JI. 


Note LXXVIII. 

Since old Bncclench Ihe tiame did gain., 

W 'hen in ihe cleuch the buck 7 vas ta'cn. 

--P 41. 

A tradition preserved by Scott ofSatchells, 
who published, in 1688, A true History of 
the Right Honourable name of Scott, gives 
the following romantic ongin of that name. 
Two brcthien, natives of Gallow’ay, ha\ing 
been banished from that country for a not, \ 
or insurrection, came to Ran 1 <lehuin, in I 
Ettrick Forest, where the keeper, whose ' 
name w'as Brydone, rerened them joyfully, 
on account of their skill in winding the horn, 
and in the other mystinVs of the chase. 
Kenneth MacAlpin, then King of Scotland, 
came soon after to hunt in the lojal forest, 
and pursued a buck from Kttiiek hough to 
the glen now called Buckoleuch, about two 
miles above the junction of Raiikleburn with 
the river Ettrick. Here the slag stood at 
bay ; and the King and ^iis attendants, who 
followed on horseback, were thrown out by 
the steepness of the hill and the rnorass. 
John, one of the brethren from Gallow'ay, 
had fbllow'ed the chase on foot ; and, now 
coming in, seized the buck by the horns 
and, being a man of great strength and 
activity, threw him on his back, and ran with 
his burden about a mile up the steep hill, to 
a place called Cracra-Cross, where Kenneth 
had halted, and laid the buck at the sove- 
reign’s feet k 

1 Froissart relates, that a knight of the house- 
hold of the Comic lie Foix exlnlutcd a similar feat 
of strength. 1 he li.ill-fire h.id waxed low, .mil wood 
was wanted to ninid it. The km^ht went down 
to the court-yard, where stood an ass laden with fag- 

f ots, seized on the animal and burden, and, carrying 
im up to the hall on Ins shoulders, tumbled him into 
the chimney with his heels uppermost : a Immano 
oleasantry, much applauded by the Count and all the 
spectators. 


* The deer being curerd in that place, 
At his Majesty's demand, 

Then John of Gallow.iy r.in apace, 
Ami fetched water to his hand. 

The Kinjr did wash into a dish. 

Anil Galloway John he wot ; 
lie said, “ Thy name now after this 
Shall ever be called John Scott. 

The forest and the deer therein, 

We commit to Ihy hand ; 

For thou bhalt sure the ranger be, 

If thou obey command ; 

And for the buck thou stoutly brought 
To us up that steep lieuch. 

The dcsii^nation ever shall 
Be John Scott in Buckscleuch * 


Tn Scotland no Buckrleuch was then, 

Before the buik in the cicucli was slain ; 

Nifjht’s men at first they dul ajipe.ir, 

Because moon and stars to their arms they bear. 
Their crest, supporters, and hiiiitmv;-horn, 
Show their bcj^iiininjj from huiitin'r raine ; 

Iheir name, ami style, the book doth say, 

John g.iined them both into one day.’ 

Wa I I'S }yclletide7i. 

The Burclcuch arms have been altered, and 
now allude less jHunli dly to this hunting, 
whether real or fabulous. The f.irrily now 
bear Or, upon .1 bend azure, a mullet betwixt 
two descents of the field ; in addition to 
w’hich, they formerly bore in the field a 
huiiting-hoin. The supporters, now two 
ladies, were formeily a hound and buck, or, 
according to the. old terms, a. hart of leash 
and a. hart of grccce. The family of Scott 
of Howpasley and Thirlestaine long retained 
the luigie horn ; they also cai i ied a bent bow 
and arrow in the sinister cantle, perhaps as a 
difference. It is s.Tid the motto wa'^—Bcst 
riding by moonlight, in allusion to the 
crescents on the shield, ancl perhaps to the 
habits of those w’ho boio it. The motto now 
given is Amo, — appljing to the female sup- 
porters. 

Note LXXIX. 

old Albert Grcrine, 

The Minstrel of that ancient name.—V. 41. 

‘John Gi.eme, second son of Malice, I arl 
of Monteith, commonly sirnamed /ohnwith 
the Bright Sword, upon some displeasure 
iisen against him at court, retired with many 
of his clan and kindred into the b'nglisn 
Boiders, in the reign of King Henry the 
Fourth, where, they seated thernsehes; and 
many of their posterity have continued there 
ever since. Mr. Sandford, speaking of them, 
says, (which indeed was ajiplicablc to most 
of the Boiderers on both sides,) “They were 
all stark moss-troopers, and arrant thieves : 
Both to England and Scotlancl outlawed; 
yet sometimes connived at, because they 
gave intelligence forth of Scotland, and 
would raise 400 horse at any time upon a 
raid of the English into Scotland. A saying 
is recorded of a mother to her son, (which 
is now become proverbial,) Ride, Rowley, 
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hough's i' the pot: that is, the last piece of 
beef was in the pof, and therefore it was hijjh 
time for him to po and fett li inOi c.” ’ — Intro- 
duction to the History oj" Cumberland. 

The residence of the Graimcs being chiefly 
in the Debateable Land, so called because it 
was claimed by both kingdoms, their depre- 
dations extendiid both to England and Scot- 
land, uith impunity; for as both wardens 
accounted them the proper subjects of their 
own piince, neither inclined to demand re- 
paration for their excesses from the opposite 
oflicers, which would have an ac- 

knowledgment of his jurisdiction over them — 
Gre a long coi respondence on this subject 
betwixt Lord Dacre and the English Ti ivy 
Council, in Introduction to History of Cum- 
berlana. The Dtbateable Land \\as finally 
di\ided bet ’ ixt England and Scotland, by 
commissioners appointed by both nations. 


Note LXXX. 

I'he sun shines fair on Carlisle wall. 

— P. 41. 

Ihis burden is adopted, with some alter- 
ation, from an old Scottish song, beginning 
thus 

‘ She lean’d her back ara'ii'.t a lhorn,_ 

1 ho t.iin shmeb f .1 on 'w.uhsl* v. »' • 

And there sh' has h-T youiijf Ltbc born. 

And the lyon shall l>e lord of/' 


Note LX XXI. 

Who has not heard of Surrey's fame? 

— P. 42. 

The gallant and unfortunate Henry How'- 
ard, Earl of Surrey, was unquestionably the 
most acconinlishcfl ca\alicr of his time: and 
his sonnets display beauties which w'ould do 
honour to a more polished age. He was be- 
headed on Tower lull in a victim to 

the mean jealousy of Henry \HI, who could 
not biar so brilliant a character near his 
throne. 

The song of the supposed bard is founded 
on an incident said to ha\e happ» ned to the 
Earl in his trawls. Conn bus Agiippa, the 
celebrated alchemist, .showed him, in a 
looking-glass, the lovely Geraldine to whose 
service he had devoted his pen and his sword. 
The vision represented her as indisposed, 
and reclining upon a couch, leading her 
lover’s verse.s by the light of a waxen taper. 


Note LXXXII. 

- the storm-swept Orcades ; 
Where erst St. Clairs held princely sway 
O'er isle and islet^ strait and bay.— P. 44. 

The St. Clairs are of Norman extraction, 
being descendeii from William de St. Clair, 
second son of Walderne Compte de St. Clair, 
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and Margaret, daughter to Richard Duke of 
Normandy. lie was called, for his fair 
deportment, the Seemly St. Clair ; and, set- 
tling ill Scotland during the reign of Malcolm 
Caenraore, obtained large grants of land in 
Mid- Lothian . — '1 hese domains were increased 
by the liberality of succeeding monarchs to 
the descendants of the family, and compre- 
hended the baron i« s of Rosline, Pentland, 
Cowsland, Cardame, and several others. It 
is said a large addition was obtained from 
Robert Bruce, on the following occasion : — 
Tile K-iiiP. ill iLbowing the chase upon Pent* 
land-hills, had often started a ‘white faunch 
deer,’ which had always escaped from his 
hounds ; and he asked the nobles, who were 
assembled around him, whether any of them 
had dogs, which ‘hey thought might be more 
successful. No courtier would affirm that 
his hounds were fleeter than tliose of the 
King, until Sir William St. Clair of Rosline 
unceremoniously said, he w'ould wager his 
head that ins two fa\ourite dogs. Help suxd 
Hold^ would kill the deiT before she could 
cross the March-burn. The King instantly 
caught at his unw'ary offer, and lietted the 
forest of Pentland-moor against the life of 
Sir William St. Clair. All the hounds were 
tied up, except a few ratches, or slow'-hounds, 
to put up the deer; while Sir William St. 
Clair, posting himself in the best situation for 
slipping his (logs, prayed detoutly to Christ, 
the olessed Vii gill, and St. Katherine The 
deer was shot tly alter loused, and the hounds 
slipped; Sir W^illiam following on a gallant 
steed, to cheer his dogs The hind, howc\er, 
reached the middle of the brook ; upon 
which the hunter thiew himself from his horse 
in despair. At this ci itical moment, howe\er. 
Hold stopped her in the brook ; and Help, 
coming up, turned her back, and killed her 
on Sir vViiliam's side. The Kin^ descended 
from the hill, embraced Sir W illiam, and 
bestowed on him the lands of Kiikton, Logan- 
house, liainciaig. I've., in fiee foiestiie. Sir 
William, in acknowledgment of St Kathe- 
iine.’.s intercession, built the chapel of St. 
Katherine in the Hopes, the churehyaid of 
which IS still to be seen. The hill, from 
which Robert Biuec beheld tins memorable 
chase, is still calh d the King’s Hill ; and the 
place whcie Sir William hunted, is called the 
Knight’s Field. — MS. History of the Family 
of St. Clair, by Ri( hard AuguSIIN Hay, 
Ca non of St. Cenex u i e. 

1 his ad\i ntuious huntsman married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Malice Spar, Karl of Ork- 
ney and Siratheine, in whose right their son 
Henry was, in 1379, created Earl of Orkney, 
by llaco. King of Norway. His title was 
recognized by the Kings of Scotland, and 
remained with his successors until it was 
annexed to the ciown, in 1471, by Act of 
Pailiamciit. In exchange foi this earldom, 
the castle and domains of Ravcnscraig, or 
Ravcnsheuch, were conferred on W’llliam 
Saintclair, Earl of Caithness. 
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Note LXXXIII. 

Still nods iheir palace to its fall^ 

Thy pride and sorrcrWyfair Kirkwall / 

-P. 44. 

The Castle of Kirkwall was built by the 
St. Clairs, while Earls of Orkney. It was 
dismantled by the Earl of Caithness about 
1615, having been garrisoned against the 
GoWmment by Robert Stewart, natural son 
to tlie Earl of Orkney. 

ItsruinsafTordcdasad .subject of contemjda 
tiori to John, Master of St. Clair, who, flying 
from his native country, on account of his 
share in the insurrection 1715, made some 
stay at Kirkwall. 

‘I had occasion to entertain myself at 
Kirkwall W'ith the melancholy prospect c^f the 
ruins of an old castle, the seat of the old Earls 
of Orkney, my ancestors *, and of a more 
melancholy reflection, of sogre it and noble an 
estate as the Orkney and Shetland Isles being 
taken from one of them by James the Third, 
forfaultrie, after his brother Alexander, Duke 
of Albany, had married a dauiditer of my 
family, and for protecting and defending the 
said Alexander against the King, who wished 
to kill him, as ne ha<l done his youngest 
brother, the Earl of Mar; and for which, 
after the forfaultrie, he grat fully divorced 
my forfaulted ancestor^ sister; though I 
cannot persuade myself that he had any 
misalliance to plead against a familic in 
whose vcin.s the blood of Robert Bruce 1 an 
as fresh as in his own ; for their title to the 
crowne was by a daughter of David Bruce, 
son to Robert ; and our alliance was by 
marrying a grandchild of the same Robert 
Bruce, and daughter to the sister of the same 
David, out of the familie of Douglass, which 
at that time did not much sulhe the blood, 
more than my ancestor’s having not long 
before had thehonour of marrying a daughter 
of the King of Denmark’s, who was named 
Florentine, and has left in the tow'n of Kirk- 
w'all a noble monument of the grandeur of 
the time;9, the finest chiych ever f saw entire 
in Scotland. I then had no small reason to 
tlicink, in th.it unhappy state, on the xnany 
not inconsiderable services rendered since to 
the royal familie, for these many years 
bygone, on all occasions, when they stood 
most in need of friends, which they have 
thought themselves very often obliged to 
acknowledge by letters yet extant, and in 
a style more like friends than souveraigns , 
our attachment to them, without any other 
thanks, having brought upon us consi»lerable 
losses, and among others, that of our ail in 
Cromwell’s time ; and left in that condition 
without the least relief except what we found 
in our owm virtue. My father was the only 


God knows how; and this at a time when 
the losses in the cause of the royall familie, 


and their usual gratitude, had scarce left him 
bread to maintain a numerous familie of 
eleven children, who had soon after sprung 
up on him, in spite of all w'hich, he had 
honourably persisted in his principle. I say, 
these things considered, and after being 
treated as I was, and in that unlucky state, 
when objects appear to men in their true 
light, as at the hour of death, could I be 
blamed for making some bitter reflections to 
myself, aiul laughing at the extravagance 
and unaccountame humour of men, and the 
singularitic of my own case, (an exile for the 
cause of the Stuart family,) w'hen 1 ought to 
have known, that the greatest crime I, or my 
family, could have committed, was per- 
severing, to my own destruction, in serving 
the royal family faithfully, though obstinately, 
after so great a share of depression, and after 
they had been pleased to (loom me and my 
familie to starve.—.^.S'. Memoirs of John^ 
Master of St. Clair. 


Note LXXXIV. 

Of that Sea-Snake^ tremendous curl'd^ 
Whose monstrous circle girds the world. 

~P. 44 - 

Hhcjormungandr^ or Snake of the Ocean, 
whose folds sun omul the earth, is one of the 
w'ildest fictions of the Edda It w'as very 
nearly caught by the god Thor, who went to 
fish for it with a ho(^ baited with a bull’s 
head. In the battle betwixt the evil demons 
ami the (iivinities of Odin, which is tv> precede 
the. Ragnarockr^ or Twilight of tlie Gods, 
this Snake is to act a conspicuous part. 


Note LXXXV. 

Of those dread Maids, whose hideous yell. 

- P. 44. 

These were the Valcyriur^ or Selectors of 
the Slain, (iespatched by Odin from Valhalla, 
to choose those W'ho were to die, and to dis- 
tribute the contest. They were, well known 
to the English reader as Gray's Fatal Sis- 
ters. 


Note LXXXVI. 

Of Chief Sy whOy guided through the gloom 
By the pale death lights of the tomb. 
Ransack'd the graves of warriors old. 
Their falchions wrench'd from corpses' 
hoId.-V. 44. 

The northern warriors were usually en- 
tombed with their arms, and their other 
treasure.s. Thus. Angantyr, before com- 
mencing the duel in wluch he was slain, stipu- 
lated, that if he fell, his sword Tyrfing should 
be buried with him. His daughter, Tiervor, 
afterwards took it from his tomb. The dia- 
logue which passed betwixt her and An- 
gantyr's spirit on this occasion has been often 
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translated. The whole history may be found 
in the Hervarar-Sajja. Indeed, the ghosts of 
the northern warriors were not wont tamely 
to suffer their tombs to be plundered ; and 
hence the mortal heroes had an additional 
temptation to attempt such adventures ; for 
they held nothing more worthy of their valour 
than to encounter supernatural beings. — B ar- 
THOLINUS, De causis contemptae a Danis 
mortis^ lib. i. cap. 2, 9, 10, i^. 


Note LXXXVII. 

Castle Ravensheuch. — P. 44. 

A large and strong castle, now ruinous, 
situated Detwixt Kirkaldy and Dysart, on a 
steep crag, '"ashed by the Frith of Forth. It 
was conferred on Sir William St. Clair as a 
slight compensation for the earldom of Ork- 
ney, by a charter of King James III, dated 
in 147I1 and is now the property of Sir James 
St. Clair Rrskine (now Karl of Rosslyn,) 
representative of the family. It was long a 
principal residence of the Barons of Roslin. 


Note LXXXVIII. 

Seem'd alt on Jire wit I- In, u ’stind. 

Deep sacristy and altar spate ; 

Shone every pillar foliage-bound ; 

And glimmer'd all the dead men's mail. 

4.5. 

The beautiful chapel of Roslin is still in 
tolerable preserv-ation. It was founded in 
1446, by William St. Clair. Prince of Orkney. 
Duke of Oldenburgh, Earl of Caithness ana 
Stratheme, Lord St. Clair, Lord N iddesd.ale. 
Lord Admiral of the Scottish Seas, Lord 
Chief Justice of Scotland, Lord Warden of 
the three Marches, Baron of Roslin, Pentland, 
Pentlandmoor, iLc., Knight of the Cockle, and 
of the Garter, (as is aflirmed,) High Chan- 
cellor, Chamberlain, and Lieutenant of Scot- 
land. This lofty person, whose titles, says 
Godscroft, might weary a Spaniard, built 
the castle of Roslin, where he resided in 
princely splendour, and founde«l the ch.apel, 
which IS in the most rich and florid style of 
Gothic architecture. Among the profuse 
carving on the pillars and buttresses, the 
rose is frequently introduced, in allusion to 
the name, with which, how'e\er, the flow'cr 
has no connection; the etymology being 
Rosslinnhe, the promontory of the linn, or 
w-ater fajl. The chapel is said to appear on 
fire previous to the death of any of his descen- 
dants. This superstition, noticed by Slezer, 
in his Theatrum Scotiae, and alluded to in 
the text, is probably of Nor^vegian derivation, 
and may have been imported uy the Earls of 
Orkney into their Lotnian dominions. The 
tomb-fires of the north are mentioned in most 
of the Sagas. 

The Barons of Roslin were buried in a 


vault beneath the chapel floor. The manner 
of tlieir interment is thus described by Father 
Hay, in the MS. history already quoted. 

*Sir William Sinclair, the father, was a 
leud man.^ He kept a miller’s daughter, with 
whom, it is alleged, he went to Ireland ; yet I 
think the cause of his retreat was rather 
occasioned by the Pres^terians. who vexed 
him sadly, because of his religion being 
Roman Catholic. His son. Sir William, died 
during the troubles, and was interred in the 
chapel of Roslin the very same day that the 
battle of Dunbar was fought. When my 
good-father was buried, his(i.e. Sir William's) 
corpse .seemed to be entire at the opening of 
the cave ; but when they came to touch his 
body, it fell into dust. He was laying in his 
armour, with a red velvet cap on his head, on 
a flat stone ; nothing was spoiled except a 
piece of the white furring that went round the 
cap, and answered to the hinder part of the 
head. All his predecessors were buried after 
the same manner, in their armour: late Ros- 
line, my good father, was the first that was 
buried in a coffin, against the sentiments of 
King James the Seventh, who was then in 
Scotland, and several other persons well 
versed in antiquity, to whom my mother 
would not hearKen, thinking it beggarly to 
be buried after that manner. The great 
expenses she was at in burying her husband, 
occasioned the sumptuary acts which were 
made in the following parliament.' 


Note LXXXIX. 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan, 

Dike him oj whom the story ran, 

W'ho spoke the spectre-hound in Man. — P.46. 

The ancient castle of Peel town, in the Isle 
of Man, IS surrounded by four churches, now 
ruinous. 1 hrou^h one of these chapels there 
wa.s foi mcrly a passage from the guard- room 
of the garrison. This was closed, it is said, 
upon the follo>\ ing occasion : ‘ They say, that 
an apparition, called, in the Mankisn lan- 
guage, the Mauthe Doog, in the shape of a 
laigc black spaniel, with curled shaggy hair, 
was uscfl to haunt Peel castle ; and has been 
frequently seen in every room, but particu- 
larly in the guard-chamber, where, as soon 
as canaies were lighted, it came and lay 
down before the fire, in presence of all the 
soldiers, who, at length, by being so much 
accustomed to the sight of it, lost great part 
of the terror they w’cre seized with at its first 
appearance. They still, however, retained a 
certain awe, as believing it was an evil 
spirit, which only waited permission to do 
them hurt ; and, for that reason, forcbore 
swearing, and all profane discourse, while in 
its company. But though they endured the 
shock of such a guest >^en altogether in a 
body, none cared to be left alone with it. It 
being the custom, therefore, for one of the 
soldiers to lock the gates of the castle at a cer. 
tain hour, and carry the keys to the captain, 

D 
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to whose apartment, as I vsaid before, the way 
led through the church, they agreed among 
themselves, that whoever was to succeed the 
ensuing night his fellow in this errand, should 
accompany him that went first, and by this 
means no man would be exposed singly to 
the danger ; for I forgot to mention, that the 
Mauthe Doog was always seen to come out 
from that passage at the close of the day, 
and return to it again as soon as the morning 
dawned ; which made them look on this place 
as its peculiar residence. 

‘One night a fellow being drunk, and by 
the_ strength of his liquor rendered more 
daring than ordinarily, lauglicd at the sim- 
plicity of his companions, and, though it was 
not his turn to go with the keys, would needs 
take that office upon him, to testify his cou- 
rage. All the soldiers endeavoured to dis- 
suade him ; but the more they said, the more 
resolute he seemed, and swore that he de- 
sired nothing more than that the Mauthe 
Doog^o\x\A follow him, as it had done the 
others; for he would try if it were dog or 
devil. After having talked in a very repro- 
bate manner for some time, he snatched up 
the keys, and went out of the guard-room. In 
some time after his departure, a great noise 
was heard, but nobody had the boldness to 
see what occasioned it, till the adventurer 
returning, they demanded the knowledge of 
him ; but as loud and noisy as he had Dccn 
at leaving them, he was now become sober 
and silent enough • for he was nc\er heard to 
speak more ; and though all the time he lived, 
which was three days, he was entreated by 
all who came near him, either to speak, or, if 


he could not do that, to make some signs, by 
which they might understand what had hap- 
pened to him, yet nothing intelligible could 
be got from him, only that, by the distortion 
of his limbs and features, it might be guessed 
that he died in agonies more than is common 
in a natural death. 

‘The Mauthe Doog was, however, never 
after seen in the castle, nor would any one 
attempt to go through that passage; for 
which reason it was closed up, and another 
way made. This accident happened about 
three score years since ; and i heard it at- 
tested by several, but especially by an old 
soldier, who assured me he had seen it oftener 
than he had then hairs on his head.’— Wal- 
dron’s Description of the Isle of Man^ 
P- 107* 

Note XC. 

St. Bride of Douglas.—?. 46. 

This was a favourite saint of the house of 
Douglas, and of the Earl of Angus in par- 
ticular, as we learn from the following pas- 
sage ; — ‘ Tlie Queen-regent had proposed to 
raise a rival nolile to the ducal dignity ; and 
discoursing of her purpose with Angus, he 
answcred,"‘Why not, madam ? we are happy 
that have such a princess, that can know and 
w'lll acknow ledge men’s services, and is will- 
ing to recompense it, but, by the miglit of 
God,” (this was his oath when he was serious 
and in anger ; at other times, it was by St. 
Bryde of Douglas,) ” if he be a Duke, I will be 
a l^rakel” — So she desisted from prosecuting 
of that purpose.’— Godscroft. vol. ii. p. 
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Introduction to Canto 
First. 


WILLIAM STEWART ROSE, ESQ. 

Ashestiel^ Ettrick Forest 
November’s sky is chill and drear, 
November’s leaf is rod ?nd seer : 

Late, gazing down the steepy linn, 
That hems our little garden in, 

Low in its dark and narrow glen 
You scarce the rivulet might ken, 

So thick the tangled grecnw'ood g' ew. 
So feeble trill’d the streamlet through • 
Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent 
seen 

Through bush and brier, no longer 
green. 

An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 
Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 
And, foaming brown with doubled 
speed, 

Hurries its waters to the Tweed. 

No longer Autumn’s glowing red 
Upon our Forest hills is shed ; 

No more beneath the evening beam 
Fair Tweed reflects their purple 
gleam ; 

Away hath pass’d the heather-bell 
That bloom’d so rich on Ncedpath- 
fell; 

Sallow his brow ; and russet bare 
Are now the sister-heights of Yair. 


The sheep, before the pinching heaven, 
To shelter’d dale and clown are driven, 
Where yet some faded herbage pines, 
And yet a watery sunbeam shines: 

In meek despondency they eye 
The wither’d sward and wintry sky, 
And far beneath their summer hill, 
Stray sadly by Glcnkinnon’s rill : 

1 he shepherd shifts his mantle’s fold. 
And wraps him closer from the cold ; 
His dogs no merry circles wheel. 

But shivering follow at his heel ; 

A cowering glance they often cast, 

As deeper moans the gathering blast. 

My imps, though hardy, bold, and 
wild, 

As best befits the mountain child, 
Feel the sad influence of the hour. 
And wail the daisy’s vanished flower ; 
Their summer gambols tell, and mourn. 
And anxious ask, — Will spring return. 
And birds and lambs again be gay, 
And blossoms clothe the hawthorn 
spray ? 

Yes, prattlers, yes ; the daisy’s flower 
Again shall paint your summer bow’er ; 
Again the hawthorn shall supply 
The garlands you delight to tic ; 

The lambs upon the lea shall bound, 
The wild birds carol to the round, 
And, while you frolic light as they. 
Too short shall seem the summer day. 

To mute and to material things 
New life revolving summer brings ; 
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The genial call dead Nature hears, 
And in her glory reappears. 

But oh ! my country’s wintry state 
What second spring shall renovate ? 
What powerful call shall bid arise 
The buried warlike and the wise ; 
The mind that thought for Britain's 
weal, 

The hand that grasp'd the victor steel ? 
The vernal sun new life bestows 
Even on the meanest flower that blows ; 
But vainly, vainly may he shine 
Where glory weeps o’er Nelson’s 
shrine ; 

And vainly pierce the solemn gloom. 
That shrouds, O Pitt, thy hallowed 
tomb ! 

Deep grav’d in every British heart, 
O never let those names depart ! 

Say to your sons, — Lo, here his grave, 
Who victor died on Gadite wave. 

To him, as to the burning levin, 
Short, bright, resistless course was 
given. 

Where’er his country’s foes were 
found. 

Was heard the fated thunder s sound, 
Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 
Roll’d, blaz’d, destroy’d,— and was 
no more. 

Nor mourn ye less his perish’d 
worth 

Who bade the conqueror go forth, 
And launch’d that thunderbolt of war 
On P^gypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar ; 

Who, born to guide such high emprize, 
For Britain’s weal was early wise ; 
Alas ! to whom the Almighty gave, 
For Britain’s sins, an early grave ! 

His worth who, in his mightiest hour, 
A bauble held the pride of power, 
Spurn’d at the sordid lust of pelf. 

And serv'd his Albion for herself ; 
Who, when the frantic crowd amain 
Strain’d at subjection’s bursting rein, 


O’er their wild mood full conquest 
gain’d, 

The pride, he would not crush, re- 
strain’d, 

Show’d their fierce zeal a worthier 
cause. 

And brought the freeman’s arm to aid 
the freeman’s laws. 

Had’st thou but liv’d, though stripp’d 
of pf)wer, 

A watchman on the lonely tower, 
Thy thrilling trump had rous’d the 
land. 

When fraud or danger were at haiid ; 
By thee, as by the beacon-light. 

Our pilots had kept course aright ; 

As some proud column, though alone, 
Thy strength had propp’d the tottering 
throne : 

Now is the stately column broke. 

The beacon-light is quench’d in smoke, 
The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill ! 

Oh think, how to his latest day, 
When Death, just hovering, claim’d his 
prey. 

With Palinure’s unalter’d mood, 

Firm at his dangerous post he stood ; 
Each call for needful rest repell’d, 
With dying hand the rudder held. 
Till, in his fall, with fateful sway, 

The steerage of the realm gave way ! 
Then, while on Britain’s thousand 
plains. 

One unpolluted church remains. 
Whose peaceful bells ne ’er sent around 
The bloody tocsin’s maddening sound. 
But still, upon the hallow’d day. 
Convoke the swains to praise and pray ; 
While faith and civil peace are dear, 
Grace this cold marble with a tear,— 
He, who preserved them, Pitt, lies 
here 1 

Nor yet suppress the generous sigh, 
Because his rival slumbers nigh ; 
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Nor be thy requiescat dumb, 

Lest it be said o'er Fox’s tomb. 

For talents mourn, untimely lost. 
When best employ’d, and wanted 
most ; 

Mourn genius high, and lore profound. 
And wit that lov’d to play, not 
wound ; 

And all the reasoning powers divine, 
To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 

And feelings keen, and fancy’s 
glow,— 

They slec^- with him who sleeps 
below : 

And, if thou mourn’st they could not 
save 

From error him who owns this grave, 
Be every harsher thought suppress’d, 
And sacred he the last long rest. 

Ilere^ where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and 
kings; 

Where stiff the hand, and stdl the 
tongue, 

Of those who fought, and spoke, and 
sung; 

Here^ where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song, 

As if some angel spoke agen, 

* All peace on earth, good-will to 
men ; ’ 

If ever from an English heart, 

O, here let prejudice depart. 

And, partial feeling cast aside. 
Record, that Fox a Briton died ' 
When Europe crouch’d to France’s 
yoke, 

And Austria bent, and Prussia broke, 
And the firm Russian’s purpose brave. 
Was bartei ’d by a timorous slave, 
Even then dishonour’s peace he 
spurn’d. 

The sullied olive-branch return’d, 
Stood for his country’s glory fast, 
And nail’d her colours to the mast ! 
Heaven, to reward his firmness, gave 
A portion in this honour’d grave. 


And ne’er held marble in its trust 
Of two such wondrous men the dust. 

With more than mortal powers en- 
dow’d. 

How high they soar’d above the 
crowd ! 

Theirs was no common party race. 
Jostling by dark intrigue for place ; 
Like fabled Gods, their mighty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar ; 
Beneath each banner proud to stand, 
Look’d up the iioblcst of the land, 

Till through the British world were 
known 

The names of Pitt and Fox alone. 
Spells of such force no wizard grave 
E'er fram’d in dark Thessalian cave, 
Though his could drain the ocean dry. 
And force the planets from the sky. 
These spells are spent, and, spent with 
these, 

The wine of life is on the lees; 
Genius, and taste, and talent gone. 
For ever tomb’d beneath the stone. 
Where — taming thought to human 
pride ! — 

The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 
Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 
’Twill trickle to his rival's bier ; 

O’er Pitt’s the mournful requiem 
sound. 

And Fox’s shall the notes rebound. 
The solemn echo seems to cry, 

‘ Here let their discord with them die. 
Speak not for those a separate doom. 
Whom Fate made Brothers in the 
tomb ; 

But search the land of living men, 
Where wilt thou find their like agen ? ’ 

Rest, ardent Spirits ! till the cries 
Of dying Nature bid you rise ; 

Not even your Britain’s groans can 
pierce 

The leaden silence of 3"our hearse ; 
Then, O, how impotent and vain 
This grateful tributary strain I 
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Though not unmark’d, from northern 
clime, 

Ye heard the Border Minstrel’s rhyme : 
His Gothic harp has o’ct you rung ; 
The Bard you deign’d to praise, your 
deathless names has sung. 

Stay yet, illusion, stay a while. 

My wilder’d fancy still beguile ! 

From this high theme how can I part, 
Ere half unloaded is my heart ! 

For all the tears e’er sorrow drew 
And all the raptures fancy knew, 

And all the keener rush of blood, 
That throbs through bard in bard-like 
mood, 

Were here a tribute mean and low, 
Though all their mingled streams 
could flow — 

Woe, wonder, and sensation high. 

In one spring-tide of ecstasy ! 

It will not be, it may not last, 

The vision of enchantment 's past ; 
Like frostwork in the morning ray 
The fancied fabric melts away ; 

Each Gothic arch, memorial-stone, 
And long, dim, lofty aisle, arc gone ; 
And, lingering last, deception dear. 
The choir’s high sounds die on my 
ear. 

Now slow return the lonely down. 
The silent pastures bleak and brown. 
The farm bcgii t with cepsewood wild. 
The gambols of each frolic chdd. 
Mixing their shrill cries with the 
tone 

Of Tweed’s dark waters rushing on. 

Prompt on unequal tasks to run. 
Thus Nature disciplines her son : 
Meeter, she says, for me to stray, 
And waste the solitary day, 

In plucking from yon fen the reed, 
And watch it floating down the 
Tweed ; 

Or idly list the shrilling lay, 

With which the milkmaid cheers her 
way. 


Marking its cadence rise and fail, 

As from the field, beneath her pail. 
She trips it down the uneven dale : 
Meeter for me, by yonder cairn. 

The ancient shepherd’s tale to learn 
Though oft he stop in rustic fear. 

Lest his old legends tire the car 
Of one, who, in his simple mind, 

May boast of book-lcarn’d taste 
refin’d. 

But thou, my friend, can’st fitly tell, 
(For few have read romance so well,) 
How still the legendary lay 
O’er poet’s bosom holds its sway ; 
How on the ancient minstrel strain 
Time lays his palsied hand in vain ; 
And how our hearts at doughty deeds. 
By warriors wrought in steely weeds. 
Still throb for fear and pity’s sake ; 

As when the Champion of the Lake 
Enters Moigana’s fated house. 

Or, in the Chapel Perilous 
Despising spells and demons’ force. 
Holds converse with the unburied 
corse ; 

Or when. Dame Ganorc’s grace to 
move, 

> Alas, that lawless was their love !) 
He sought proud Tarquin in his den, 
And freed full sixty knights ; or when, 
A sinful man, and unconfess’d. 

He took the Sangreal's holy quest. 
And, slumbering, saw the vision high. 
He might not view with waking eye. 

The mightiest chiefs of British song 
Scorn’d not such legends to prolong : 
They gleam through Spenser’s elfin 
dream. 

And mix in Milton’s heavenly theme; 
And Dry den, in immortal strain. 

Had raised the Table Round again. 
But that a ribald King and Court 
Bade him toil on, to make them sport; 
Demanded for their niggard pay. 

Fit for their souls, a looser lay. 
Licentious satire, song, and play; 
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The world defrauded of the high 
design, 

Profan’d the God-given strength, and 
marr d the lofty line. 

Warm’d by such names, well may 
we then, 

Though dwindled sons of little men, 
Essay to break a feeble lance 
In the fair fields of old romance ; 

Or seek the moated castle’s cell, 
Where long through talisman and spell, 
While tyrai.ts rul’d, and damsels wept, 
Thy Genius, Chivalry, hath slept : 
There sound the harpingsofthe North, 
Till he awake and sally forth, 

On venturous quest to prick again. 

In all his arms, with all his train, 
Shield, lance, and brand, and plume, 
and scarf, 

Fay, giant, dragon, r.quiiv;, and dwarf, 
And wizard witli his wand of might, 
And errant maid on palfrey white. 
Around the Genius weave their spells, 
Pure Love, who scarce his passion tells ; 
Mystery, half veil'd and half reveal d ; 
And Honour, with his spotless shield ; 
Attention, with fix’d eye; and Fear, 
That loves the talc she shrinks to hear ; 
And gentle Courtesy ; and Faith, 
Unchanged by suflerings, time, or 
death ; 

And Valour, lion-mettled lord. 
Leaning upon his own good sword. 

Well has thy fair achievement shown, 
A worthy mccfi may thus be won ; 
Ytene’s oaks — beneath whose shade 
Their theme the merry minstrels made, 
Of Ascapart, and Bevis bold, 

And that Red King, wdio, while of old, 
T hrough Boldrcwood the chase he led. 
By his loved huntsman’s arrow bled — 
Ytene’s oaks have heard again 
Renew’d such legendary strain; 

For thou hast sung, how He of Gaul, 
That Amadis so famed in hall. 


For Oriana, foil’d in fight 
The Necromancer’s felon might ; 

And well in modern verse hast wove 
Partenopex’s mystic love : 

Hear, then, attentive to my lay, 

A knightly tale of Albion’s elder day. 


Canto First. 

Caeftfi, 

Day set on Norham’s castled steep, 
And Tweed’s fair river, broad and 
deep, 

And Cheviot’s mountains lone : 

The battled towers, the donjon keep. 
The loophole grates, where captives 
weep. 

The flanking walls that round it sweep, 
In 3'cllow lustre shone. 

The warriors on the turrets high. 
Moving athwart the evening sky. 
Seem’d forms of giant height : 

Their armour, as it caught the rays, 
Flash’d back again the western blaze, 
In lines of dazzling light. 

II. 

St. George’s banner, broad and gay, 
Now faded, as the fading ray 

Less blight, and less, was flung; 
The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the Donjon Tower, 

So heavily it hung. 

The scouts had pai ted on their search. 
The Castle gales were barr'd ; 
Above the gloomy portal arch, 

Timing his footsteps to a inarch. 

The Warder kept his guard ; 

Low humming, as he paced along. 
Some ancient Bolder gathering song. 

III. 

A distant trampling sound he hears; 
He looks abroad, and soon appears 
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O'er Horncliff'hill a plump of spears 
Beneath a pennon gay ; 

A horseman, darting from the crowd, 
Like lightning from a summer cloud, 
Spurs on his mettled courser proud. 
Before the dark array. 

Beneath the sable palisade. 

That clos’d the Castle barricade, 

His bugle horn he blew ; 

The warder hasted from the wall, 
And warn’d the Captain in the hall. 
For well the blast he knew ; 

And joyfully that knight did call, 

To sewer, squire, and seneschal. 

IV. 

‘ Now broach ye a pipe of Malvoisie, 
Bring pasties of the doe, 

And quickly make the entrance free. 
And bid my heralds ready be, 

And every minstrel sound his glee, 
And all our trumpets blow ; 

And, from the platform, spare ye not 
To fire a noble salvo-shot ; 

Lord Harm ION waits below ! ’ 

Then to the Castle’s lower ward 
Sped forty 3^comen tall, 

The iron-studded gates unbarr'd, 
Rais’d the portcullis’ ponderous 
guard, 

The lofty palisade unsparr’d 
And let the drawbridge fall. 

V. ' 

Along the bridge Lord Marmion rode. 
Proudly his red-roan charjrer trode. 
His helm hung at the saddlebow ; 
Well by his visage you might know 
He was a stalworth knight, and keen, 
And had in many a battle been ; 

The scar on his brown check reveal’d 
A token true of Bosworth field ; 

His eyebrow dark, and eye of fire, 
Show’d S])irit proud, and prompt to 
ire ; 

Yet lines of thought upon his cheek 
Did deep design and counsel speak- 


His forehead, by his casque worn 'oare, 
His thick mustache, and curly hair. 
Coal-black, and grizzled here and 
there, 

But more through toil than age ; 
His square-turn’d joints, and strength 
of limb, 

Show’d him no carpet knight so trim. 
But in close fight a champion grim. 

In camps a leader sage. 

VI. 

Well was he arm’d from head to heel, 
In mail and plate of Milan steel ; 

But his strong helm, of mighty cost. 
Was all with burnish’d gold emboss’d ; 
Amid the plumage of the crest, 

A falcon hover’d on her nest, 

With wings outspread, and forward 
breast ; 

E’en such a falcon, on his shield, 
Soar’d sable in an azure field ; 

The golden legend bore aright, 

25!Ujo cljrchs at me, to lieatfj is Jjisfjt 
Blue was the charger’s broider’d rein ; 
Blue ribbons deck’d his arching mane ; 
The knightly housing’s ample fold 
Was velvet blue, and trapp’d with gold. 

VII. 

Behind him rode two gallant squires, 
Of noble name, and knightly sires ; 
They burn’d the gilded spurs to claim ; 
For well could each a war-horse tame, 
Could draw the bow, the sword could 
sway, 

And lightly bear the ring away; 

Nor less with courteous precepts 
stor’d, 

Could dance in hall, and carve a.t 
board. 

And frame love-ditties passing ra^e. 
And sing them to a lady fair. 

VIII. 

Four men-at-arms came at their bnt'ks, 
With halbert, bill, and battle-axe: 
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They bore Lord Marm ion’s lance so 
strong, 

And led his sumpter-mules along, 

And ambling palfrey, when at need 
Him listed ease his battle-steed. 

The last and trustiest of the four, 

On high his forky pennon bore ; 

Like swallow’s tail, in shape and hue. 
Flutter’d the streamer glossy blue, 
Where, blazon’d sable, as before, 

Tlic towering falcon seem’d to soar. 
Last, twenty yeomen, two and two, 
In hosen black, and jerkins blue, 

With falco s broider’d on each breast, 
Attended on their lord’s behest. 

Each, chosen for an archer good. 
Knew hunting-craft by lake or wood ; 
Each one a six-foot bow could bend. 
And far a cloth-3'ard shaft could send ; 
Each held a boar-spear tough and 
strong, 

And at their belts thdr -j’uvcrs rung. 
Their dusty palfi>*ys and array 
Show’d they had march’d a weary way. 

IX. 

’Tis meet that I should tell you n«)w. 
How fairly arm’d, and order’d how, 
The soldiers of the guard. 

With musket, pike, and morion, 

To welcome noble Marmion, 

Stood in the Castle-yard : 

Minstrels and trumpeters w ere there ; 
The gunner held his linstock yare, 
For welcome-shot prepar’d : 

Enter’d the train, and such a clang. 
As then through all his turrets rang. 
Old Norham never heard. 

X. 

The guards their morncc-pikes ad- 
vanc’d, 

Ihc trumpets flourish’d brave, 

The cannon from the ramparts glanc'd. 
And thundering welcome gave. 

A blithe salute, in martial sort. 

The minstrels well might sound, 


For, as Lord Marmion cross’d the court, 
He scatter’d angels round. 

‘ Welcome to Norham, Marmion 1 
Stout heart, and open hand ! 

Well dost thou brook thy gallant roan. 
Thou flower of English land ! * 

xr. 

Two pursuivants, whom tabarts deck, 
With silver scutcheon round their 
neck. 

Stood on the steps of stone 
By which you reach the donjon gate. 
And there, with herald pomp and state, 
They hail’d Lord Marmion : 

They hail'd him Lord of Fontenaye, 
Of Lutterward, and Scrivelbaye, 

Of Tamworth tower and town ; 

And he, their courtesy to requite, 
Gave them a chain of twelve marks’ 
weight, 

All as he lighted down. 

‘ Now, laigesse, largesse, Lord Mar- 
mion, 

Knight of the crest of gold ! 

A blazon’d shield, in battle won, 
Ne’er guarded heart so bold.’ 

XII. 

They marshall’d him to the Castle-hall, 
Where the guests stood all aside. 
And loudly flourish’d the trumpet-call. 
And the heralds loudly cried, 

‘ Room, lordings, room for Lord Mar- 
mion 

With the crest and helm of gold ! 
Full well we know the trophies won 
In the lists at Cottiswold : 

There, vainly Ralph de Wilton strove 
’Gainst Marm ion’s force to stand ; 
To him he lost his lady-love. 

And to the King his land. 

Ourselves beheld the listed field, 

A sight both sad and fair ; 

Wc saw Lord Marmion pierce his 
shield. 

And saw his saddle bare ; 
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Wc saw the victor win the crest 

He wears with worthy pride ; 

And on the gibbet-tree, revers’d, 

His foemaii’s scutcheon tied. 

Place, nobJes, for the Falcon-Knight! 

Room, room, yc gentJes gay, 

For him who conquer’d in the right, 
Marmion of Fontenaye I’ 

XIII. 

Then stepp’d to meet that noble Lord, 
Sir Hugh the Heron bold, 

Baron ofTwisell, and of Ford, 

And Captain of the Hold. 

He led Lord Marmion to the deas, 
Rais’d o’er the pavement high. 

And plac’d him in the upper place : 

They feasted full and high : 

The whiles a Northern harper rude 
Chanted a rhyme of deadly feud, 
^Hoiv the fierce Thinvalls, ami Rid- 
leys ally 

Stout Jl Wimondswicky 
Ami Hard) idtng Duk^ 

And Hughie ofllaivdon, a)ui Will d 
the Wall 

Have set o)i Sir Albafiy Feathersto))- 

hattgliy 

And taken his life at the DeadnuDi s- 
shaiv.’ 

Scantly Lord Marniion’s car could 
brook 

The harper’s barbarous lay ; 

Yet much he prais’d the pains he took. 
And well those pains did pay : 

For lady’s suit, and minstrel’s stiain. 
By knight should ne’er be heard in 
vain. 

XIV. 

'Now, good Lord Maimion,’ Heron 
says, 

‘ Of your fair courtesy, 

I pray you bide some little space 
In this poor tower with me. 

Here you may keep 3 'our arms from 
rust. 

May breatlie your war-horse well ; 


Seldom hath passed a week but giust 

Or feat of arms befell : 

The Scots can rein a mettled steed, 
And love to couch a spear; 

Saint George 1 a stirring life they lead, 
That have such neighbours near. 
Then stay with us a little space. 

Our northern wars to learn ; 

I pray you, for your lady’s grace I ’ 
Lord Marmion’s brow grew stern. 

XV. 

The Captain mark’d his alter’d look. 
And gave a squire the sign ; 

A mighty wassail-bowl he took. 

And crown'd it high with wine. 

' Now pledge me here, Lord Marmion : 

But first I pray thee fair. 

Where hast thou left that page of thine, 
That us’d to serve thy cup of wine, 
Whose beauty was so rare * 

When last in Raby towers wo met, 
The boy I closely eyed, 

And often mark’d his cheeks were wet, 
With tears he fain would hide : 

His was no rugged horse-boy’s hand, 
To burnish shield or sharpen brand. 
Or saddle battle-steed ; 

But meeter seem’d for lady fair. 

To fan her check, or curl her hair, 

Or through embroidery, rich and rare, 
The slender silk to lead : 

His skin was fair, his ringlets gold. 
His bosom — when he sigh’d, 

The russet doublet's rugged fold 
Could scarce repel its pride ' 

.Say, hast thou given that lovely youth 
To serve in lady's bovver t 
Or was the gentle page, in sooth, 

A gentle paramour ? ’ 

XVI. 

Lord Marmion ill could brook such 
jest ; 

He roll’d his kindling eye, 

With pain his rising wrath suppress’d, 
Yet made a calm reply : 
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‘That boy thou thought’st so goodly 
fair, 

He might not brook the northern air. 
More of his fate if thou wouldst learn, 

I left him sick in J.indisfarn ; 

Enough of him. But, Heron, say, 
Why does thy lovely lady gay 
Disdain to grace the hall to-day t 
Or has that dame, so hiir and sage. 
Gone on some pious pilgrimage ? ’ 

He spoke in covert scorn, for fame 
Whisper’d light talcs of Heron’s dame. 

XVII. 

Unmark’d, at least unreck’d, the taunt, 
Careless the Knight replied, 

‘ No bird, whose feathers gaily Haunt, 
Delights in cage to bide : 

Norham is grim and grated close, 
Hemm’d in by battlement and fosse. 
And many a darksome tower ; 

And better loves my laily ong.ht 
To sit in liberty and light, 

In fair Queen Margaret’s bower. 

We hold our greyhound in our hand. 
Our falcon on our glove ; 

But where shall we find leash i.r 
band 

For dame that loves to rove t 
Let the wild falcon soar her swing, 
She’ll .stoop when she has tir'd her 
wing.’ 

XVIII. 

‘Nay, if with Royal James’s bride 
The lovely Lady Heron bide. 

Behold me here a messenger, 

Your tender greetings prompt to bear ; 
For, to the Scottish court address’d, 

I journey at our King’s behest, 1 

And pray you, of your grace, provide 
For me, and mine, a trusty guide. 

I have not ridden in Scotland since 
James back’d the cause of that mock 
prince, 

Warbeck, that Flemish counterfeit. 
Who on the gibbet paid the cheat. 


Then did I march with Surrey’s 
power, 

What time we raz’d old Ayton 
tower.’ 

XJX. 

‘ For such-like need, my lord, I trow, 
Norham can find you guides enow ; 
For here be some have prick'd as far. 
On .Scottish ground, as to Dunbar; 
Have drunk the monks of St. Bothan’s 
ale, 

And driven the beeves of Lauderdale ; 
Harried the wives of Greenlaw’s goods. 
And given them light to set their 
hoods.’ 

XX. 

‘ Now, in good sooth,’ Lord Marmion 
cried, 

‘Were 1 in warlike wise to ride, 

A better guard I w’ould not lack. 

Than your stout forayers at my back ; 
But, as in form of peace I go, 

A friendly messenger, to know 
Why through all Seotland, near and 

far. 

Their King is mustering troops for 
W'ar, 

The sight of plundering Border spears 
Might justify suspicious fears, 

And deadly feud, or thirst of spoil. 
Break out in some unseemly broil : 

A herald were ni}' fitting guide ; 

Or friar, sw'orn in peace to bide ; 

Or pardoner, or travelling priest, 

Or strolling pilgrim, at the least ’ 

XXI. 

The Captain mus’d a little space, 

And pass’d his Jiand across his face : 

‘ Fain would I find the guide you w’ant, 
But ill may spare a pursuivant, 

The only men that safe can ride 
Mine errands on the Scottish side : 
And though a bishop built this fort. 
Few holy brethren here resort; 

Even our good chaplain, as 1 ween. 
Since our last siege, we have not seen : 
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The mass he might not sing or say 
Upon one stinted meal a-day ; 

So, safe he sat in Durham aisle, 

And pray’d for our success the while. 
Our Norham vicar, woe betide, 

Is all too well in case to ride ; 

The priest of Shoreswood — he could 
rein 

The wildest war-horse in your train ; 
But then, no spearman in the hall 
Will sooner swear, or stab, or brawl. 
Friar John ofTillmouth were the man : 
A blithesome brother at the can, 

A welcome guest in hall and bower, 
He knows each castle, town, and tower, 
In which the wine and ale is good, 
'Twixt Newcastle and Holy-Rood. 
But that good man, as ill befalls. 

Hath seldom left our castle walls, 
Since, on the vigil of St. Bede, 

In evil hour, he cross’d the Tweed, 
To teach Dame Alison her creed. 

Old Bughtrig found him with his wife ; 
And John, an enemy to strife, 

Sans frock and hood, fled for his life. 
The jealous churl hath deeply swore 
That, if again he venture o’er, 

He shall shrieve penitent no more. 
Little he loves such risks, I know ; 
Yet, in your guard, perchance will go. 

XXII. 

Young Selby, at the fair hall-board, 
Carv’d to his uncle and that lord, 

Ahd reverently took up the word : 

‘ Kind uncle, woe were we each one. 
If harm should hap to brother John. 
He is a man of mirthful speech, 

Can many a game and gambol teach ; 
Full well at tables can he play. 

And sweep at bowls the stake av’ay. 
None can a lustier carol bawl, 

The needfullest among us all. 

When time hangs heavy in the hall, 
And snow comes thick at Christmastide, 
And we can neither hunt, nor ride 
A foray on the Scottish side. 


The vow’d revenge of Bughtrig rude, 
May end in worse than loss of hood. 
Let Friar John, in safety, still 
In chimney-corner snore his fill. 
Roast hissing crabs, or flagons swill : 
Last night, to Norham there came one. 
Will better guide Lord Marmion.* 

' Nephew,’ quoth Heron, ‘ by my fay, 
Well hast thou spoke; say forth thy 
say.’ 

XXIIl. 

‘ Here is a holy Palmer come. 

From Salem first, and last from Rome; 
One that hath kiss’d the blessed tomb, 
And visited each holy shrine 
In Araby and Palestine ; 

On hills of Armenie hath been, 
Where Noah’s ark may yet be seen ; 
By that Red Sea, too, hath he trod, 
Which parted at the prophet’s rod ; 

In Sinai’s wilderness he saw 
The Mount, where Israel heard the 
law, 

’Mid thunder-dint, and flashing levin, 
And shadows, mists, and darkness, 
given. 

He shows Saint James’s cockle-shell; 
Of fair Montserrat, too, can tell ; 

And of that Grot where olives nod. 
Where, darling of each heart and eye, 
From all the youth of Sicily 
Saint Rosalie retired to God, 

XXIV. 

* To stout Saint George of Norwich 
merry. 

Saint Thomas, too, of Canterbury, 
Cuthbert of Durham and Saint Bede, 
For his sins’ pardon hath he pray’d. 
He knows the passes of the North, 
And seeks far shrines beyond the 
Forth ; 

Little he eats, and long will wake, 
And drinks but of the stream or lake. 
This were a guide o’er moor and dale ; 
But, when our John hath quaffd hii 
ale, 
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As little as the wind that blows, 

And warms itself against his nose, 
Kens he, or cares, which way he 
goes.* 

XXV. 

‘ Gramercy 1 * quoth Lord Marmion, 

‘ Full loth were I, that Friar John, 
That venerable man, for me, 

Were placed in fear or jeopardy. 

If this same Palmer will me lead 
From hence to Holy- Rood, 

Like his good saint. I 'll pay his meed. 
Instead of cockle-shell, or bead, 

With ant,els fair and good. 

I love such holy ramblers ; still 
They know to charm a weary hill, 
With song, romance, or lay : 

Some jovial tale, or glee, or jest, 
Some lying legend, at the least, 

They bring to cheer the way,’ 

XXVI. 

' Ah ! noble sir,’ young Selby said. 
And finger on his lip he laid, 

‘This man knows much, perchance 
e’en more 

Than he could learn by holy lore. 

Still to himself he ’s muttering. 

And shrinks as at some unseen thing. 
Last night we listen’d at his cell ; 
Strange sounds we heard, and, sooth 
to tell, 

He murmur’d on till morn, howe’er 
No living mortal could be near. 
Sometimes I thought I heard it plain. 
As other voices spoke again. 

I cannot tell ; 1 like it not ; 

Friar John hath told us it is wrote 
No conscience clear and void ofwrong 
Can rest awake and pray so long. 
Himself still sleeps before his beads 
Have mark’d ten aves, and two 
creeds.’ 

XXVII. 

‘ Let pass,’ quoth Marmion ; ‘ by my 

fey, 

lliis man shall guide me on my way. 


Although the great arch-fiend and he 
Had sworn themselves of company. 
So please you, gentle youth, to caJl 
This Palmer to the Castle-hall.’ 

The summon’d Palmer came in place ; 
His sable cowl o’erhung his face ; 

In his black mantle was he clad. 

With Peter's keys, in cloth of red, 

On his broad shoulders wrought; 
The scallop shell his cap did deck ; 
The crucifix around his neck 
Was from Loretto brought ; 

His sandals were with travel tore ; 
Staff, budget, bottle, scrip, he wore ; 
The faded palm-branch in his hand 
Show’d pilgrim from the Holy Land. 

Whenas the Palmer came in hall. 

Nor lord, nor knight, was there more 
tail. 

Or had a statelier step withal, 

Or look’d more high and keen ; 

For no saluting did he wait. 

But strode across the hall of state. 
And fronted Marmion where he sate, 
As he his peer had been. 

But his gaunt frame was worn with 
toil ; 

His cheek was sunk, alas the while ! 
And when he struggled at a smile. 
His eye look’d haggard wild : 

Poor wretch ! the mother that him 
bare, 

If she had been in presence there, 

In his wan face, and sun-burn’d hair, 
She had not known her child. 
Danger, long travel, want, or woe. 
Soon change the form that best we 
know ; 

For deadly fear can time outgo. 

And blanch at once the hair ; 

Hard toil can roughen form and face, 
And want can quench the eye’s bright 
grace, 

Nor does old age a wrinkle trace 
More deeply than despair. 
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Happy whom none of these befall, 
But this poor Palmer knew them all. 

XXIX. 

Lord Marmion then his boon did ask ; 
The Palmer took on him the task, 

So he would march with morning tide, 
To Scottish court to be his guide. 

^ But I have solemn vows to pay, 

And may not linger by the way, 

To fair St. Andrews bound, 

Within the ocean-cave to pray, 
Where good Saint Rule his holy lay, 
From midnight to the dawn of day. 
Sung to the billows’ sound ; 

Thence to Saint Fillan’s blessed well. 
Whose spring can frenzied dreams 
dispel, 

And the craz’d brain restore : 

Saint Mary grant that cave or spring 
Could back to peace my bosom bring, 
Or bid it throb no more ! ’ 

XXX. 

And now the midnight draught of 
sleep, 

Where wine and spices richly steep, 
In massive bowl of §dver deep, 

The page presents on knee. 

Lord Marmion drank a fair good rest, 
The Captain pledg’d his noble guest, 
The cup went through among the rest, 
Who drain’d it merrily ; 

Alone the Palmer pass’d it by, 

Though Selby press’d him courteously. 
This was a sign the feast was o’er ; 

It hush’d the merry wassail roar. 

The minstrels ceas’d to sound. 

Soon in the castic nought was heard, 
But the slow footstep of the guard, 
Pacing his sober round. 

XXXI. 

With early dawn Lord Marmion rose : 
And first the chapel doors unclose ; 
Then, after morning rites were done 
(A hasty mass from Frjar John) 


And knight and squire had broke their 
fast 

On rich substantial repast, 

Lord Marmion's bugles blew to horse ; 
Then came the stirrup-cup in course : 
Between the Baron and his host 
No point of courtesy was lost ; 

High thanks were by Lord Marmion 
paid. 

Solemn excuse the Captain mad^*. 
Till, filing from the gate, had pass’d 
That noble train, their Lord the last. 
Then loudly rung the trumpet call ; 
Thunder’d the cannon from the wall. 
And shook the Scottish shore ; 
Around the castle eddied slow, 
Volumes of smoke as white as snow. 
And hid its turrets hoar ; 

Till they roll’d forth upon the air, 
And met the river breezes there. 
Which gave again the prospect fair. 


Introduction to Canto 
Second. 

TO THE 

REV. JOHN MARRIOTT, A. M. 

Ashestiel^ Ettrick Forest. 
The scenes arc desert now, and bare, 
Where flourish’d once a forest fair, 
When these waste glens with copse 
were lin’d. 

And peopled with the hart and hind. 
Yon Thorn— perchance whose prickly 
spears 

Have fenc’d him for three hundred 
years, 

While fell around his green com- 
peers — 

Yon lonely Thorn, would he could tell 
The changes of his parent dell, 

Since he, so grey and stubborn now. 
Wav’d in each breeze a sapling bough; 
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Would he could tell how deep the shade 
A thousand mingled branches made; 
How broad the shadows of the oak, 
How clung the rowan to the rock, 
And through the foliage show'd his 
head, 

With narrow leaves and berries red ; 
What pines on every mountain sprung, 
O’er eve y dell what birches hung. 

In every breeze what aspens shook, 
What alders shaded every brook ! 

‘ Here, in my shade,’ rnethinks he ’d 
say, 

‘The mighty stag at noontide lay : 
'I'he wolf I ’ve seen, a fiercer game, 
(The neighbouring J’utrlc bears his 
name,) 

With lurching step around me prowl. 
And stop, against the moon to howl ; 
The mountain-boar, on battle set. 

His tusks upon my stem would v’het ; 
Whde doc, and roc, and red-deergood. 
Have bounded by, llirough gay green- 
wood. 

Then oft, from New^ark’s riven tow’cr, 
Sallied a Scottish monarch's power ; 
A thousand vassals muster’d round 
With horse, and hawk, and horn, and 
hound ; 

And I might sec the youth intent 
Guard every pass with crossbow bent ; 
And through the brake the rangers 
stalk. 

And falc’ners hold the ready hawk ; 
And foresters, in greenwood trim. 
Lead in the leash the gazchounds grim. 
Attentive, as the bratchet's bay 
From the dark covert drove the prey. 
To slip them as he broke away. 

The startled quarry bounds amain. 

As fast the gallant greyhounds strain ; 
Whistles the arrow from the bow. 
Answers the harquebuss below ; 
While all the rocking hills reply 
To hoof-clang, hound,and hunters’ cry. 
And bugles ringing lightsomely.’ 


Of such proud huntings, many talcs 
Yet linger in our lonely dales. 

Up pathless Ettrick and on Yarrow, 
Where erst the outlaw drew his arrow. 
But not more blithe that silvan court, 
Than we have been at humbler sport ; 
Though small our pomp, and mean 
our game. 

Our mirth, dear Marriott, was the same. 
Remember’st thou my greyhounds 
true ? 

O’er holt or hdl there never fiew, 
From slip or leash there never sprang, 
More fleet of foot, or sure of fang. 

Nor dull, between each merry chase. 
Pass'd by the intermitted space ; 

For we had fair resource in store, 

In Classic and in Gothic lore : 

Wc mark’d each memorable scene, 
And held poetic talk between ; 

Nor hill nor brook we pac’d along. 
But had its legend or its song. 

All silent now — for now arc still 
Thy bowers, untenanted Bovvhdl ! 

No longer, from thy mountains dun, 
The 3'coman hears the w'ell-known 
gun, 

And while his honest heart glows 
warm, 

At thought of his paternal farm. 
Round to his mates a brimmer fills. 
And drinks ‘The Chieftain of the 
Hills'’ 

No fairy forms, in Yarrow’s bowers. 
Trip o’er the walks, or tend the flowers, 
Fair as the cKes whom Janet saw 
B^-^ moonlight dance on Carterhaugh ; 
No 3’outhful Baron 's left to grace 
The Forest-Shenff’s lonely chase. 
And ape, in manl^" step and tone. 

The majesty of Oberon : 

And she is gone, whose lovely face 
Is but her least and lowest grace ; 
Though, if to Sj-dphid Queen ’twere 
given 

To show our earth the charms of 
Heaven, 
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She could not glide along the air 
With form more light, or face more fair. 
No more the widow’s deafen'd car 
Grows quick that lady’s step to hear: 
At noontide she expects her not, 

Nor busies her to trim the cot ; 
Pensive she turns her humming wheel, 
Or pensive cooks her orphans’ meal ; 
Yet blesses, ere she deals their bread, 
The gentle hand by which they’re fed. 

From Yair — which hills so closely 
bind, 

Scarce can the Tweed his passage find, 
Though much he fret and chafe and 
toil 

Till all his eddying currents boil, — 
Her long-descended lord has gone. 
And left us by the stream alone. 

And much I miss those sportive boys. 
Companions of my mountain joys, 
Just at the age ’twixt boy and youth. 
When thought is speech, and speech 
is truth. 

Close to my side, with' what delight 
They press’d to hear of Wallace wight. 
When, pointing to his airy mound, 

I call’d his ramparts holy ground ! 
Kindled their brows to hear me speak ; 
And I have smiled, to fed my check, 
Despite the difference of our years, 
Return again the glow of theirs. 

Ah, happy boys 1 such feelings pure, 
They will not, cannot, long endure ; 
Condemn’d to stem the world’s rude 
tide, 

You may not linger by the side ; 

For Fate shall thrust you from the 
shore, 

And Passion ply the sail and oar. 

Yet cherish the remembrance still, 

Of the lone mountain, and the rill; 
For trust, dear boys, the time will 
come. 

When fiercer transport shall be dumb, 
And you will think right frequently, 
But, well I hope, without a sigh. 


On the free hours that we have spent 
Together on the brown hill’s bent. 

When, musing on companions gone, 
We doubly feel ourselves alone. 
Something, my friend,weyet may gain; 
There is a pleasure in this pain : 

It soothes the love of lonely rest. 
Deep in eaeh gentler heart impress’d. 
’Tis silent amid worldly toils. 

And stifled soon by mental broils ; 
But, in a bosom thus prepar’d, 

Its still small voice is often heard, 
Whispering a mingled sentiment, 
’Twixt resignation and content. 

Oft in my mind such thoughts awake. 
By lone Saint Mary’s silent lake ; 
Thou know’st it well, — nor fen, nor 
sedge. 

Pollute the pure lake’s crystal edge ; 
Abrupt and sheer, the mountains sink 
At once upon the level brink ; 

And just a trace of silver sand 
Marks where the water meets the land. 
Far in the mirror, bright and blue, 
Each hill's huge outline you may view; 
Shaggy with heath, but lonely bare, 
Nortree, norbush, nor brake, is there. 
Save where, of land, yon slender line 
Bears thwart the lake the scatter’d pine. 
Yet even this nakedness has power, 
And aids the feeling of the hour : 

Nor thicket, dell, nor copse you spy. 
Where living thingconceal'd mightlie; 
Nor point, retiring, hides a dell, 
Where swain, or woodman lone, 
might dwell ; 

There ’s nothing left to fancy’s guess, 
You see that all is loneliness : 

And silence aids — though the steep 
hills 

Send to the lake a thousand rills ; 

In summer tide, so soft they weep. 
The sound but lulls the ear asleep ; 
Your horse’s hoof-tread sounds too 
rude, 

So stilly is the solitude. 
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Nought living meets the eye or ear, 
But well I ween the dead are near ; 
For though, in feudal strife, a foe 
Hath laid Our Lady’s chapel low, 

Yet still, beneath the hallow’d soil, 
The peasant rests him from his toil, 
And, dying, bids his bones be laid. 
Where erst his simple fathers pray’d. 

If age had tamed the passions’ strife. 
And fate had cut my ties to life. 

Here, have I thought, 'twere sweet to 
dwell, 

And rear again the chaplain’s cell, 
Like that same peaceful hermitage. 
Where Milton long’d to spend his age. 
’Twere sweet to mark the setting day 
On Bourhope’s lot.oly iv)[i docay; 
And, as it faint and feeble died 
On the broad lake, and mountain’s 
side, 

To say * Thus pleasures fade away ; 
Youth, talents, beauty, thus decay. 
And leave us dark, forlorn, and grey;’ 
Then gaze on Dryhope’s ruin’d tower. 
And think on Yarrow’s faded Flower : 
And when that mountain-sound I 
heard, 

Which bids us be for storm prepar’d. 
The distant rustling of his wings. 

As up his force the Tempest brings, 
’Twere sweet, ere yet his terrors rave. 
To sit upon the Wizard’s grave, 

That Wizard Priest’s, whose bones 
are thrust 

From company of holy dust. 

On which no sunbeam ever shines 
(So superstition’s creed divines). 
Thence view the lake with sullen roar 
Heave her broad billows to the shore ; 
And mark the wild-swans mount the 
gale, 

Spread wide through mist their snowy 
sail. 

And ever stoop again to lave 
Their bosoms on the surging wave : 
Then, when against the driving hail 
No longer might my plaid avail. 
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Back to my lonely home retire, 

And light my lamp, and trim my fire; 
There ponder o’er some mystic lay. 
Till the wild tale had all its sway. 
And, in the bittern’s distant shriek, 

I heard unearthly voices speak, 

And thought the Wizard Priest was 
come, 

To claim again his ancient home ! 

And bade my busy fancy range, 

To frame him fitting shape and strange. 
Till from the task my brow I clear’d. 
And smil’d to think that I had fear’d. 

But chief ’twere sweet to think 
such life 

(Though but escape from fortune’s 
strife) 

Something most matchless, good and 
wise, 

A great and grateful sacrifice ; 

And deem each hour to musing given, 
A step upon the road to heaven. 

Yet him, whose heart is ill at ease, 
Such peaceful solitudes displease : 

He loves to drown his bosom's jar 
Amid the elemental war: 

And my black Palmer’s choice had been 
Some ruder and more savage scene. 
Like that which frowns round dark 
Loch-skene. 

There eagles scream from isle to shore ; 
Down all the rocks the torrents roar; 
O’er the black waves incessant driven. 
Dark mists infect the summer heaven ; 
Through the rude barriers of the lake. 
Away its hunying waters break. 
Faster and whiter dash and curl. 

Till down yon dark abyss they hurl. 
Rises the fog-smoke white as snow, 
Thunders the viewless stream below, 
Diving, as if condemn’d to lave 
Some demon’s subterranean cave, 
Who, prison’d by enchanter’s spell, 
Shakes the dark rock with groan and 
yell. 
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And well that Palmer’s form and mien 
Had suited with the stormy scene, 
Just on the edge, straining his ken 
To view the bottom of the den, 
Where, deep deep down, and far 
within. 

Toils with the rocks the roaring linn ; 
Then, issuing forth one foamy wave, 
And wheelingroundthc Giant’s Grave, 
White as the snowy charger’s tail. 
Drives down the pass of MolTatdale. 

Marriott, thy harp, on Isis strung, 
To many a Border theme has rung : 
Then list to me, and thou shalt know 
Of this mysterious man of woe. 


Canto Second. 


The breeze, which swept away the 
smoke 

Round Norhani Castle roll’d, 

When all the loud *Qrtillery spoke. 
With lightning-flash, and thunder- 
stroke, 

As Marmion left the Hold, — 

It curl'd not Tweed alone, that breeze, 
For, far upon Northumbrian seas, 

It freshly blew, and strong, 

Where, from high Whitby’s cloister’d 
pile, 

Bound to Saint Cuthbert’s Holy Isle, 
It bore a bark along. 

Upon the gale she stoop’d her side. 
And bounded o’er the swelling tide. 
As she were dancing borne : 

The merry seamen laugh’d to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 
Furrow the green sea-foam. 

Much joy’d they in their honour’d 
freight ; 

For, on the deck, in ehair of state, 


The Abbess of Saint Hilda plac’d. 
With five fair nuns, the galley grac’d. 

II. 

’Tvvas sweet to see these holy maids. 
Like birds escaped to greenwood 
shades, 

Their first flight from the cage. 
How timid, and how curious too. 

For all to them was strange and new, 
And all the common sights they view 
Their wonderment engage. 

One eyed the shrouds and swelling sail, 
With many a benedicitc ; 

One at the rippling surge grew pale, 
And would for terror pray ; 

Then shriek’d, because the sea-dog, 
nigh. 

His round black head, and sparkling 

Rear'd o’er the foaming spray ; 

And one would still adjust her veil, 
Disorder’d by the summer gale, 
Perchance lest some more worldly eye 
Her dedicated charms might spy ; 
Perchance, because such action grac’d 
Her fair-turn’d arm and slender waist. 
Light was each simple bosom there. 
Save two, who ill might pleasure share. 
The Abbess and the Novice Clare. 

HI. 

The Abbess was of noble blood. 

But early took the veil and hood, 

Fre upon life she cast a look. 

Or knew the world that she forsook. 
Fair too she was, and kind had been 
As she was fair, but ne’er had seen 
For her a timid lover sigh, 

Nor knew the influence of her eye. 
Love, to her car, was but a name. 
Combined with vanity and shame ; 
Her hopes, her fears, her joys, were all 
Bounded within the cloister wall : 

The deadliest sin her mind could reach, 
Was of monastic rule the breach ; 
And her ambition’s highest aim 
To emulate Saint Hilda’s fame. 
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For this she gave her ample dower, 

To raise the convent’s eastern tower ; 
For this, witli carving rare and quaint, 
She deck’d the chapel of the saint, 
And gave the relic-shrine of cost, 
"With ivory and gems emboss’d. 

The poor her Convent's bounty blest, 
The pilgrim in its halls found rest. 

IV. 

Black was her garb, her rigid rule 
Reform'd on Benedictine school ; 

Her cheek was pale, her form was 
spare ; 

Vigils, and penitence austere, 

Had early quench’d the light of youth. 
But gentle was the dame, in sooth ; 
Though, vain ' f her religious Avay, 
She loved to see her maids obey. 

Yet nothing stern was she in cell, 

And the nuns loved their Abbess well. 
Sad was this voyage to the dam ' : 
Summon’d to Lindisfarne, she came. 
There, with Sai nt Cuthbert's Abbot old, 
And Tynemouth’s Prioress, to hold 
A chapter of Saint Benedict 
For inquisition stern and strict 
On two apostates from the faith. 

And, if need were, to doom to death. 

V. 

Nought say I here of Sister Clare, 
Save this, that she was young and fair; 
As yet a novice unprofess’d. 

Lovely and gentle, but distress’d. 

She was betroth'd to one now dead. 
Or worse, who had dishonour’d fled. 
Her kinsmen bade her give her hand 
To one, who lov’d her for her land : 
Herself, almost heart-broken now. 
Was bent to take the vestal vow, 

And shroud, within Saint Hilda’s 
gloom, 

.Her blasted hopes and wither’d bloom. 

VI. 

She sate upon the galley’s prow. 

And seem’d to mark the waves below ; 


Nay, seem’d, so fix’d her look and eye. 
To count them as they glided by. 

She saw them not — 'twas seeming 
all; 

Far other scene her thoughts recall, — 
A sun-scorch’d desert, waste and bare, 
Nor waves, nor breezes, murmur’d 
there ; 

There saw she where some careless 
hand 

O’er a dead corpse had heap’d the 
sand 

To hide it — till the jackals come 
To tear it from the scanty tomb. 

See what a woful look was given 
As she raised up her eyes to heaven ! 

VII. 

Lovely, and gentle, and distress’d — 
These charms might tame the fiercest 
breast : 

Harpers have sung, and poets told. 
That he, in fury uncontroH’d, 

Ihe shaggy monarch of the wood. 
Before a virgin, fair and good. 

Hath pacified his savage mood. 

But passions in the human frame 
Oft put the lion's rage to shame : 

And jealousy, by dark intrigue. 

With sorihd avarice in league. 

Had practis’d with their bowl and 
knife 

Against the mourner’s harmless life. 
This crime was charg’d 'gainst those 
who lay 

Prison’d in Cuthbert's islet grey. 

VIII. 

And now the vessel skirts the strand 
Of mountainous Northumberland ; 
Towns, towers, and halls, successive 
rise. 

And catch the nuns’ delighted eyes. 
Monk-Wcarmouth soon behind them 

lay, 

And Tynemouth’s priory and bay ; 
They mark’d, amid her trees, the hall 
Of lofty Seaton-Delaval ; 
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They saw Ihe Blythe and Wansbeck 
floods 

Rush to the sea through sounding 
woods ; 

They pass’d the tower of Widdering- 
ton, 

Mother of many a valiant son ; 

At Coqiiet-isle their beads they tell 
To the good Saint who own'd the cell ; 
Then did the Alne attention claim. 
And Warkworth, proud of Percy’s 
name ; 

And next, they cross'd themselves, to 
hear 

The whitening breakers sound so near, 
Where, boiling through the rocks, 
they roar, 

On Dunstanborough’s cavern’d shore ; 
Thy tower, proud Bamborough, mark’d 
they there, 

King Ida's castle, huge and square, 
From its tall rock look grimly down, 
And on the swelling ocean frown ; 
Then from the coast they bore awa3’’, 
And reach’d the Holy Island’s bay. 

IX. 

The tide did now its flood mark gain, 
And girdled in the Saint’s domain : 
For, with the flow and ebb, its style 
Varies from continent to isle ; 

Dry shod, o’er sands, twice every day, 
The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 
Twice every day, the waves efface 
Of staves and sandall’d feet the trace. 
As to the port the galley flew, 

Higher and higher rose to view 
The Castle with its battled walls. 

The ancient Monastery's halls, 

A solemn, huge, and dark- red pile, 
Plac’d on the margin ot the isle. 

X. 

In Saxon strength that Abbey frown’d, 
With massive arches broad and round, 
That rose alternate, row and row, 
On ponderous columns, short and 
low, 


Built ere the art was known, 

By pointed aisle, and shafted stalk. 
The arcades of an alley’d walk 
To emulate in stone. 

On the deep walls, the heathen Dane 
Had pour’d his impious rage in vain ; 
And needful w'as such strength to these 
Expos’d to the tempestuous seas, 
Scourg'd by the winds’ eternal sway. 
Open to rovers fierce as they, 

Which could twelve hundred years 
withstand 

Winds, waves, and northern pirates’ 
hand. 

Not but tliat portions of the pile, 
Rebuilded in a later style, 

Show'd where the spoiler’s hand had 
been ; 

Not but the wasting sea-breeze keen 
Had worn the pillar’s carving quaint. 
And moulder’d in his niche the saint. 
And rounded, with consuming power, 
The pointed angles of each tower ; 
Yet still entire the Abbe^’’ stood, 

Like veteran, worn, but unsubdu’d. 

XI. 

Soon as they near’d his turrets strong, 
The maidens rais’d .Saint Hilda’s song, 
And with the sea-wa ve and the wind, 
Their voices, sweetly shrill, com- 
bin’d, 

And made harmonious close ; 
Then, answering from the sandy 
shore, 

Half-drown’d amid the breakers’ 
roar, 

According chorus rose ; 

Down to the haven of the Isle, 

The monks and nuns in order file. 
From Cuthbert’s cloisters grim ; 
Banner, and cross, and relics there, 
To meet Saint Hilda’s maids, they bare ; 
And, as they caught the sounds on air. 
They echo’d back the hymn. 

The islanders, in joyous mood. 

Rush’d emulously through the flood, 
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To hale the bark to land ; 
Conspicuous by her veil and hood, 
Signing the cross, the Abbess stood, 
And bless’d them with her hand. 


Suppose wc now the welcome said, 
Suppose the Convent banquet made : 

All through the holy dome, 

Through cloistei , aisle, and gallery, 
Wherever vestal maid might pry, 

Nor risk to meet unhallow'd eye. 

The stranger sisters roam, — I 

Till fell the evening damp with dew. 
And the sharp sea breeze coldly blew, ' 
For there, even summer night is chill, 
rhcii, having stray’d and gaz’d their 

fill, I 

They clos’d around the fire ; I 

And all, in turn, essay’d to paint j 
riu; rival merits of their saint, i 

A theme that ne'er can tire 1 

A holy maid ; for, be it known, I 

that their saint’s honour is their own. 

Xlll. 

I hcn Whitby’s nuns exulting told, 
How to tlicir house three Barons bold 
Must menial service do; 

While horns blow out a note of shame. 
And monks cry ‘ Fyc upon your name ! 
Ill wrath, for loss of silvan game, 

Saint Hilda’s priest ye slew.' — 

‘I Ills, on Ascension-day, each year, 
While labouring on our harbour-pier, 
Must Herbert, Bruce, and Percy 
hear.’ 

They told how in their convent-cell 
A Saxon princess once did dwell, 

The lovely Edclfied ; 

And how. of thousand snakes, each one 
Was chang’d into a coil of stone, 

VV^hen holy Hilda pray'd ; 
Themselves, within their holy bound, . 
I heir stony folds had often found. | 
They told how sea-fowls’ pinions fail, ' 
As over Whitby’s towers they sail, | 
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And, sinking down, with flutterings 
faint, 

They do their homage to the saint. 

Nor did Saint Cuthbert’s daughters fail 
To vie with these in holy tale ; 

His body's resting-place, of old, 

How oft their patron chang’d, they 
told ; 

How, when the rude Dane burn’d 
their pile, 

The monks fled forth from Holy Isle ; 
O’er northern mountain, marsh, and 
moor, 

From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
Seven years Saint Cuthbcrl’s corpse 
they bore. 

They rested them in fair Melrose; 
But though, alive, he lov'd it 
well. 

Not there his relics might repose; 

For, wondrous tale to tell ! 

In his stone-colfin forth he rides, 

A ponderous bark for river tides. 
Yet light as gossamer it glides. 
Downward to Tilmouth cell. 

Nor long was his abiding there, 

For southward did the saint repair; 
Chestcr-lc-Strcet, and Rippon, saw 
His holy corpse, ere Wardilaw 
Hail’d him with joy and fear ; 

And, after many wanderings past, 
lie chose his lordly seat at last, 
Where his cathedral, huge and vast, 
Looks down upon the Wear : 
There, deep in Durham's Gothic shade, 
H is relics are in secret laid ; 

But none ma 3 " know the place. 

Save of his holiest servants three, 
Deep sworn to solemn secrecy. 

Who share that wondrous grace. 


Who maj' his miracles declare I 
Fven Scotland's dauntless king, and 
heir, 
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(Although with them they led 
Galwegians, wild as ocean’s gale, 
And Lodon’s knights, all sheath’d in 
mail, 

And the bold men of Teviotdalc,) 
Before his standard lied. 

’Twas he, to vindicate his reign, 
Edg’d Alfred’s falchion on the Dane, 
And turn'd the Conqueror back again, 
When, with his Norman bow^'cr band. 
He came to waste Northumberland. 

XVI. 

But fain Saint Ililda’snuns wouldlcarn 
If, on a rock, by Lindisfarne, 

Saint Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name : 
Such talcs had Whitby’s fishers told, 
And said they might his shape behold. 
And hear his anvil sound ; 

A deaden’d clang, a huge dim form, 
Seen but, and heard, when gathering 
storm 

And night were closing round. 

But this, as tale of idle fame, 

The nuns of Lindisfarne disclaim. 

XVII. 

While round the fire such legends go, 
Far different was the scene of woe, 
Where, in a secret aisle beneath, 
Council was held of life and death. 

It was more dark and lone that vault. 
Than the worst dungeon cell : 

Old Colwulf built it, for his fault. 

In penitence to dwell, 

When he, for cowl and beads, laid down 
The Saxon battle-axe and crown. 

This den, which, chilling every sense 
Of feeling, hearing, sight, 

Was call’d the Vault of Penitence, 
Excluding air and light, 

Was, by the prelate Sexhclm, made 
A place of burial for such dead. 

As, having died in mortal sin. 

Might not be laid the church within. 
’Twas now a place of punishment ; 
Whence if so loud a shriek were sent 


As reach’d the upper air. 

The hearers bless’d themselves, and 
said 

The spirits of the sinful dead 
Bemoan'd their torments there. 

XVIII. 

But though, in the monastic pile. 

Did of this penitential aisle 
Some vague tradition go. 

Few only, save the Abbot, knew 
Where the place lay ; and still more few 
Were those who had from him the clew 
To that dread vault to go. 

Victim and executioner 
Were blindfold when transported 
there. 

In low dark rounds the arches hung. 
From the rude rock the side-walls 
spiung; 

The grave-stones, rudely sculptur’d 
o’er. 

Half sunk in earth, by time half wore, 
Were all the pavement of the floor ; 
The mildew-drops fell one by one, 
With tinkling plash, upon the stone. 

A cresset, in an iron chain. 

Which ser\'ed to light this drear 
domain, 

With damp and darkness seem’d to 
strive, 

As if it scarce might keep alive ; 

And yet it dimly serv’d to show 
The awful conclave met below. 

XIX. 

There, met to doom in secrecy. 

Were plac’d the heads of convents 
three — 

All servants of Saint Benedict, 

The statutes of whose order strict 
On iron table lay; 

In long black dress, on seats of stone. 
Behind were these three judges shown 
By the pale cresset’s ray : 

The Abbess of Saint Hilda’s, there. 

Sat for a space with visage bare, 
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Until, to hide her bosom’s swell, 

And tear-drops that for pity fell, 

She closely drew her veil : 

Yon shrouded figure, as I guess. 

By her proud mien and flowing dress, 
Is Tynemouth’s haughty Prioress, 
And she with awe looks pale : 

And he, that Ancient Man, whose sight 
Has long been quench'd by age’s night. 
Upon whose wrinkled brow alone. 
Nor ruth, nor mercy’s trace, is shown, 
Whose look is hard and stern, — 
Saint Cuthbert’s Abbot is his style; 
For sanctity call’d, through the isle, 
The Saint of lundisfarne. 

XX. 

Before them stood a guil<y p: »r . 

Hut, though an equal 1 de they share. 
Vet one alone deserves our care. 

Ih r sex a page’s dress belied ; 

'I he cloak and doublet, loosely tied, 
Obscur’d her charms, but could not 
hide. 

Hei cap down o’er her face she drew; 

And, on her doublet breast, 

She tried to hide the badg<' of blue, 
Lord i\Iarinioirs falcon crest. 

But, at the Pmu’ess' coiniiiand, 

A IMonk undid the silken band 
That lied her tresses lair. 

And lais’d the bonnet from her head, 
And down her slender foiin tluy 
spread. 

In ringlets licli and rare. 

Constance dc Be\crley they know. 
Sister profess’d of Fontc'viaud, 

Whom the Church number’d with the 
dead. 

For broken vows, and convent lied, 
xxi. 

When thus her face was given to vic'vv, 
(Although, so pallid was her hue. 

It did a. ghastly contrast bear 
Tothose bright ringlets glistering fair,) 
Her look compos’d, and steady eye, 
Bespoke a matchless constancy ; 


And there she stood so calm and pale, 
That, but her breathing did not fail, 
And motion slight of eye and head, 
And of her bosom, warranted 
That neither sense nor pulse she lacks. 
You might have thought a form of wax, 
Wrought to the very life, was there ; 
So still she was, so pale, so fair. 

XXII. 

Her comrade was a sordid soul. 

Such as docs murder for a meed ; 
Who, but of fear, knows no control. 
Because his conscience, sear’d and foul. 
Feels not the import of his deed ; 
One whose brute-feeling ne’er aspires 
Beyond his own more brute desires 
Such tools the Tempter ever needs. 
To do the savagest of deeds ; 

For them no vision’d terrors daunt, 
Their nights no fancied '•pectres haunt, 
One f<‘ar with them, of all most base, 
The fear of death, alone finds place. 
This wretch was clad in frockand cowl. 
And sham’d not loud to moan and howl, 
His body on the floor to dash. 

And crouch, like hound beneath the 
hT^h : 

While his mute partner, statuling near. 
Waited her doom without a tear. 

.will. 

Yet well the luckless wretch might 
shriek, 

Well might her paleness terror speak ! 
For there were seen in that daik wall. 
Two niches, narrow, deep and tall : 
Who enters at such grisly door, 

Shall ne’er, I ween, fiiul exit more. 

In each a slender meal was laid, 

Of roots, of water, and of bread : 

By each, in Benedictine dress. 

Two haggard monks stood motionless : 
Who, holding high a blazing torch, 
Show'd the grim entrance of the porch: 
Rellcctirig back the smoky beam, 

The dark-red walls and arches gleam. 
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Hewn stones and cement were dis- 
play’d, 

And building tools in order laid. 

XXIV. 

These executioners were chose, 

As men who were with mankind foes, 
And, with despite and envy fir’d, 

Into the cloister had retir’d ; 

Or who. in desperate doubt of grace. 
Strove, by deep penance, to efface 
Of some foul crime the stain ; 
For, as the vassals of her will, 

Such men the Church selected still. 
As either joy’d in doing ill. 

Or thought more grace to gain, 
If, in her cause, they wrestled down 
Feelings their nature strove to own. 
By strange device were they brought 
there. 

They knew not how, nor knew not 
where. 

XXV. 

And now that blind old Abbot rose. 
To speak the Chapter’s doom, 

On those the wall was to enclose, 
Alive, within the tomb ; 

But stopp’d, because that wbful Maid, 
Gatheringherpowersjtospeak essay’d. 
Twice she essay’d, and twice in vain ; 
Her accents might no utterance gain ; 
Nought but imperfect murmurs slip 
From her convuls’d and quivering lip ; 
’Twixt each attempt all was so still. 
You seem’d to hear a distant rill ; 

’Twas ocean’s swells and falls ; 
For though this vault of sin and fear 
Was to the sounding surge so near, 
A tempest there you scarce could 
hear. 

So massive were the walls. 

XXVI. 

At length, an effort sent apart 
The blood that curdled to her heart, 
And light came to her eye. 


And colour dawn’d upon her check, 
A hectic and a flutter’d streak. 

Like that left on the Cheviot peak. 

By Autumn's stormy sky ; 

And when her silence broke at length, 
Still as she spoke she gather’d strength, 
And arm’d herself to bear. 

It was a fearful sight to see 
Such high resolve and constancy 
In form so soft and fair. 

XXVII. 

^ I speak not to implore your grace, — 
Well know I, for one minute’s space 
Successless might I sue : 

Nor do I speak your prayers to gain ; 
For if a death of lingering pain, 

To cleanse my sins, be penance vain, 
Vain are your masses too. 

I listen’d to a traitor’s tale, 

I left the convent and the veil ; 

For three long years I bow’d my 
pride, 

A horse-boy in his train to ride ; 

And well my folly’s meed he gave, 
Who forfeited, to be his slave, 

All here, and all beyond the grave. 
He saw young Clara’s face more fair. 
He knew her of broad lands the 
heir, 

Forgot his vows, his faith forswore, 
And Constance was belov’d no more. 
’Tis an old tale and often told ; 

But did my fate and wish agree, 
Ne’er had been read, in story old. 
Of maiden true betray’d for gold, 
That lov’d, or was aveng’d, like 
me ! 

xxviir. 

‘The King approv’d his favourite’s 
aim ; 

In vain a rival barr’d his claim, 

Whose fate with Clare’s was plight. 
For he attaints that rival’s fame 
With treason’s charge — and on they 
came. 

In mortal lists to fight. 
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Their oaths are said, 

Their prayers are pray’d, 

Their lances in the rest are laid, 
They meet in mortal shock ; 

And, hark ! the throng, with thun- 
dering cry. 

Shout ** Marmion, Marmion 1 to the sky, 
De Wilton to the block ! ” 

Say ye, who p’-each Heaven shall 
decide 

When in the lists two champions ride. 
Say, was Heaven’s justice here ? 
When, loyal in his love and faith, 
Wilton found overthrow or death 
Beneath a traitor’s spear ? 

J low false the charge, how true he fell. 
This guilty packet best can 
Then drew a packet from her breast, 
Paus’d, gather’d voice, and spoke the 
rest. 

XXIX. 

‘ Still was false Marmion’s bridal staid; 
To Whitby’s convent fled the maid. 
The hated match to shun. 

“ Ho ! shifts she thus ? ” King Henry 
cried ; 

"Sir Marmion, she shall be thy bride 
If she were sworn a nun ” 

One way remain’d -the King's com- 
mand 

S. nt Marmion to the .Scottish land : 

I linger’d here, and rescue plann d 
For Clara and for me : 

This caitiff Monk, for gold, did swear 
He would to Whitby’s shrine repair. 
And, by his drugs, my rival fair 
A saint in heaven should be. 

Hut ill the dastard kept his oath, 
Whose cowardice has undone us both. 

XXX. 

‘And now my tongue the secret tells 
Not that remorse my bosom swells, 
Hut to assure my soul that none 
Shall ever wed with Marmion. 

Had fortune my last hope betray’d. 
This packet, to the King convey’d. 


Had given him to the headsman’s 
stroke, 

Although my heart that instant broke. 
Now, men of death, work forth your 
will. 

For I can suffer, and be still ; 

And come he slow, or come he fast. 

It is but Death who comes at last. 

XXXI. 

‘ Yet dread me, from my living tomb, 
Ye vassal slaves of bloody Rome! 

If Marmion’s late remorse should 
wake, 

Full .soon such vengeance will he take. 
That you should wish the fiery Dane 
Had rather been your guest again. 
Behind, a darker hour ascends ! 

The altars quake, the crosier bends. 
The ire of a despotic King 
Rides forth upon destruction’s wing ; 
Then shall these vaults, so strong and 
deep 

Burst open to the sea-winds’ sweep ; 
Some traveller then shall find my 
bones 

Whitening amid disjointed stones, 
And, ignorant of priests’ cruelty, 
Marvel such relics here should be.’ 

XXXII. 

Fix’d was her look, and stern her air; 
Back from her shoulders stream’d her 
hair ; 

The locks, that wont her brow to 
shade. 

Star'd up erectly from her head ; 

Her figure seem’d to rise more high ; 
Her voice, despair’s wild energy 
Had given a tone of prophecy. 
Appall’d the astonish'd conclave sate ; 
With stupid eyes, the men of fate 
Gaz’d on the light inspired form, 

And listen’d for the avenging storm; 
The judges felt the victim's dread ; 

No hand was mov d, no word was 
said. 
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Till thus the Abbot’s doom was given, 
Raising his sightless ballsto heaven : — 
* Sister, let thy sorrows cease ; 

Sinful brother, part in peace ! ’ 

From that dire dungeon, place of 
doom, 

Of execution too, and tomb, 

Pac'd forth the judges three ; 
Sorrow it were, and shame, to tell 
The butcher-work that there befell, 
When they had glided from the cell 
Of sin and misery. 

XXXIII. 

An hundred winding steps convey 
That conclave to the upper day ; 

Rut, ere they breath’d the fresher air. 
They heard the shriekings of despair. 
And many a stifled groan : 

With speed their upward way they 
take, 

(Such speed as age and fear can make,) 
And cross’d themselves for terror’s 
sake, 

As hurrying, tottering on : 

Kven in the vesper's heavenly tone. 
They seem’d to hear a dying groan. 
And bade the passing knell to toll 
For welfare of a parting soul. 

Slow o’er the midnight wave it swung, 
Northumbiian rocks in answer rung; 
To Warkworth cell the echoes roll’d. 
His beads the wakeful hermit told. 
The Bamborough peasant rais'd his 
head, 

But slept ere half a prayer he said ; 

So far was heard the mighty knell, 
The stag sprung up on Cheviot Fell, 
Spread his broad nostril to the wind, 
Listed before, aside, behind, 

Then couch'd him down beside the 
hind, 

And quak’d among the mountain fern, 
To hear that sound so dull and stern. 


Introduction to Canto 
Third. 

TO 

WILLIAM ERSKINR, ESQ. 

Ashestiel, EHrick Forest. 
Like April morning clouds, that pass. 
With varying shadow, o’er the grass. 
And imitate, on field and furrow, 
Life’s chequer’d scene of joy and 
sorrow ; 

Like streamlet of the mountain north, 
Now in a torrent racing forth. 

Now winding slow its silver train, 
And almost slumbering on the plain; 
Like breezes of the autumn day. 
Whose voice inconstant dies away, 
And ever swells again as fast, 

When the car deems its murmur past ; 
Thus various, my romantic theme 
Flits, winds, or sinks, a morning dream. 
Yet pleas’d, our eye pursues the trace 
Of Light and Shade’s inconstant race ; 
Pleas’d, views the rivulet afar, 
Weaving its maze irregular; 

And pleas’d, we listen as the breeze 
Heaves its wild sigh through Autumn 
trees : 

Then, wild as cloud, or stream, or gale. 
Flow on, flow unconfin’d, my Tale ' 

Need I to thee, dear Erskine, tell 
I love the license all too well, 

In sounds now lowly, and now strong, 
To raise the desultory song 1 
Oft, when ’mid such capricious chime. 
Some transient fit of lofty rhyme 
To thy kind judgment seem'd excuse 
For many an error of the muse, 

Oft hast thou said, ^ If, still misspent, 
Thine hours to poetry are lent. 

Go, and to tame thy wandering course, 
Quaff from the fountain at the source ; 
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Approach those masters, o’er whose 
tomb 

Immortal laurels ever bloom : 
Instructive of the feebler bard, 

Still from the grave their voice is 
heard ; 

From them, and from the paths they 
show’d. 

Choose honour’d guide and practis’d 
road ; 

Nor ramble on through brake and 
maze, 

With harpers rude of barbarous days. 

‘ Or deem’st thou not our later time 
Yields topic meet for classic rhyme ? 
Hast thou no elegiac verse 
for Brunswick's venerable hca-sc ^ 
What ! not a line, a tear, a s:gh. 

When valour bleeds for liberty ? 

Oh, hero of that glorious time, 

When, withunrivaH’d light sublime, — 

1 hough martial Austria, and though 
all 

Hie might of Russia, and the Gaul, 

1 hough banded Europe stood her | 
focs-- 

The star of Brandenburgh arose ! 
lliou couldst not live to see her beam 
For ever quench’d in Jena’s stream. 
I-amentcd Chief! it was not given 
To thee to change the doom of 
Heaven, 

And crush that dragon in its birth, 
Ih'edestin’d scourge of guilty earth, 
bamented Chief! — not thine the power. 
To save in that presumptuous hour, 
When Prussia hurried to the field. 

And snatch d the spear, but left the 
shield ! 

Valour and skill ’twas thine to try. 
And, tried in vain, ’twas thine to die. 
Ill had it seem’d thy silver hair 
The last, the bitterest pang to share. 
For princedoms reft, and scutcheons 
riven. 

And birthrights to usurpers given ; 


Thy land’s, thy children’s wrongs to 
feel. 

And witness woes thou couldst not 
heal ! 

On thee relenting Heaven bestows 
For honour’d life an honour'd close ; 
And when revolves, in time’s sure 
change, 

The hour of Germany’s revenge. 
When, breathing fury for her sake. 
Some new Arminius shall awake, 
Ilerchampion, erehe strike, shall come 
To whet his sword on Brunswick’s 
tomb. 

^Or of the Red-Cross hero teach. 
Dauntless in dungeon as on breach : 
Alike to him the sea, the shore. 

The brand, the bridle, or the oar; 
Alike to him the war that calls 
Its votaries to the shatter'd walls, 
Which the grim Turk, besmear’d 
with blood, 

Against the Invincible made good ; 

Or that, whose thundering voice could 
wake 

The silence of the polar lake. 

When stubborn Russ, and metal’d 
Swede, 

On the Wciip'd wave their death-game 
play'd ; 

Or that, whercVcngeanccand Affright 
Howl’d round the father of the fight, 
Who snatch’d, on Alexandria's sand, 
The conqueror's wreath with d 3 ’iiig 
hand. 

'Or, if to touch such chord be thine. 
Restore the ancient tragic line, 

And emulate the notes that wrung 
From the wild harp, which silent hung 
By silver Avon’s holy shore, 

Till twice an hundred years roll'd 
o’er ; 

Whenshe, the bold Enchantress, came 
With fearless hand and heart on 
fiame ! 
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From the pale willow snatch’d the 
treasure, 

And sw’ept it with a kindred measure, 
Till Avon’s swans, while rung the 
grove 

With Montfort’s hate and Basil’s love. 
Awakening at the inspired strain, 
Deem’d their own Shakspeare liv’d 
again.’ 

The friendship thus thy judgment 
wronging 

With praises not to me belonging, 

In task more meet for mightiest 
powers 

Wouldst thou engage my thriftless 
hours. 

But say, my Erskine, hast thou weigh’d 
That secret power by all obey’d, 
Which warps not less the passive m ind, 
Its source conceal’d or undefin’d ; 
Whether an impulse, that has birth 
Soon as the infant wakes on earth. 
One with our feelings and our powers, 
And rather part of us than ours ; 

Or whether fitlier term’d the sway 
Of habit, form’d in early day? 
Howe’er deriv’d, its force confest 
Rules with despotic sway the breast. 
And dtags us on by viewless chain. 
While taste and reason plead in vain. 
Look east, and ask the Belgian why, 
Beneath Batavia’s sultry sky, 

He seeks not eager to inhale 
The freshness of the mountain gale, 
Content to rear his whiten’d wall 
Beside the dank and dull canal ? 

He’ll say, from youth he loved to see 
The white sail gliding by the tree. 

Or see yon weatherbeaten hind. 
Whose si uggish herds before him wind. 
Whose tatter'd plaid and rugged cheek 
His northern clime and kindred speak; 
Through England’s laughing meads he 
goes 

And England’s wealth around him 
flows ; 


Ask, if it would content him well, 

At ease in those gay ]dains to dwell^ 
Where hedge-rows spread a verdant 
screen, 

And spires and forests intervene, 

And the neat cottage peeps between i 
No ! not for these will he exchange 
His dark Lochaber’s boundless range; 
Not for fair Devon’s meads forsake 
Ben Nevis grey, and Garry’s lake. 

Thus while I ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charm’d me yet a child. 
Rude though they be, still with the 
chime 

Return the thoughts of early time; 
And feelings, rous’d in life’s first day, 
Glow in the line, and prompt the lay. 
Then rise those crags, that mountain 
tower 

Which charm’d my fancy’s wakening 
hour. 

Though no broad river swept along. 
To claim, perchance, heroic song . 
Though sigh’d no groves in summer 
gale. 

To prompt of love a softer tale ; 
Though sea rcc a pu ny streamlet’s speed 
Claim’d homage from a shepherd’s 
reed ; 

Yet was poetic impulse given, 
Bythegreenhillandclear blue heaven. 
It was a barren scene, and wild. 
Where naked cliffs were rudely pil’d ; 
But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 
And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wall- flower grew, 
And honey-suckle lov’d to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruin’d wall. 

I deem’d such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all its round survey’d ; 
And still I thought thatshatter’d tower 
The mightiest work of human power; 
And marvell’d as the aged hind 
With some strange tale bewitch’d my 
mind, 
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Of foraycrs, who, with headlong force, 
Down from that strength had spurr d 
their horse, 

Their southern rapine to renew, 

Far in the distant Cheviots blue, 

And, home returning, fill’d the hall 
With revel, wassel-rout, and brawl. 
Methought that still with trump and 
clang 

'I he gateway’s brc’ccn arches rang ; 
Methought grim features, seam’d with 
scars. 

Glar'd through the window’s rusty 
bars, 

And ever, by the winter hearth. 

Old tales I heard of woe or mirth. 

Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms, 

Of witches’ spells, of warp >1. s’ arms ; 
Of patriot battles, won of old 
HyWallacc wight and Bruce the bold; 
Of later fields offend and fight. 
When, pouring from their Highland 
height, 

The Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 
Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 
While stretch’d at length upon the 
floor, 

Again I fought each combat o’er, 
Pebbles and shells, in order laid, 

Ihe mimic ranks of war display’d ; 
And onward still the Scottish Lion bore. 
And still the scatter'd Southron fled 
before. 

Still, with vain fondness, could I 
trace. 

Anew, each kind familiar face, 
lhat brighten'd at our evening fire ! 
Fiom the thatch’d mansion’s grey- 
hair'd Sire, 

Wise without learning, plain and good, 
And sprung of Scotland's gentler 
blood ; 

Whose eye, in age, quick, clear, and 
keeh, 

Show’d what in youth its glance had 
been ; 


Whose doom discording neighbours 
sought, 

Content with equity unbought ; 

To him the venerable Priest, 

Our frequent and familiar guest. 
Whose life and manners well could 
paint 

Alike the student and the saint; 

Alas ! whose speech too oft I broke 
With gambol rude and timeless joke : 
For I was wayward, bold, and wild, 
A self-will’d imp, a grandame’s child; 
But half a plague, and half a jest, 
Was still endur’d, belov'd. caress’d. 

For me, thus nurtur’d, dost thou ask, 
The classic poet’s well-conn’d task* 
Nay, Erskinc, nay ; on the wild hill 
Let the wild heath-bell flourish still ; 
Cherish the tulip, prune the vine, 

But freely let the woodbine twine. 
And leave untrimm'd the eglantine : 
Nay, my friend, nay; since oft thy 
praise 

Hath given fresh vigour to my lays ; 
Since oft thy judgment could refine 
My flatten’d thought, or cumbrous line ; 
.Still kind, as is thy wont, attend, 

And in the minstrel spare the friend. 
Though wild as cloud, as St ream, as gale. 
Flow forth, flow unrestrain’d, my Tale ! 


Canto Third. 

Z'it 1^o0tef, or 3 nn. 

I. 

The livelong day Lord Marmion rode : 
The mountain path the Palmershow’d, 
By glen and streamlet winded still. 
Where stunted birches hid the rill. 
They might not choose the lowland 
road. 

For the Merse foray ers were abroad, 
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Who, fir’d with hate and thirst of 
prey, 

Had scarcely fail’d to bar their way. 
Oft on the trampling band, from crown 
Of some tall cliff, the deer look’d 
down ; 

On wing of jet, from his repose 
In the deep heath, the black-cock 
rose ; 

Sprung from the gorsc the timid roc, 
Nor waited for the bending bow ; 

And when the stony path began. 

By which the naked peak they wan, 
Up flew the snowy ptarmigan. 

The noon had long been pass'd before 
They gain’d the height of Lammer- 
moor ; 

Thence winding down the northern 
way, 

Before them, at the close of day, 

Old Gifford’s towers and hamlet lay. 

11 . 

No summons calls them to the tower, 
To spend the hospitable hour. 

To Scotland’s camp the Lord was goii j ; 
His cautious dame, in bower alone, 
Dreaded her castle to unclose, 

So late, to unknown fricn4s or foes. 
On through the hamlet as they pac’d. 
Before a porch, whose front w'as 
grac’d 

With bush and flagon trimly plac’d. 
Lord Marmion drew his rein ; 
The village inn seem’d large, though 
rude ; 

Its cheerful fire and hearty food 
Might well relieve his train. 
Down from their seats the horsemen 
sprung, 

With jingling spurs the court-yard 
rung; 

They bind their horses to the stall. 
For forage, food, and firing call, 

And various clamour fills the hall : 
Weighing the labour with the cost. 
Toils everywhere the bustling host. 


HI. 

Soon, by the chimney’s merry blaze, 
Through the rude hostel might you 
gaze; 

Might see, where, in dark nook aloof, 
The rafters of the sooty roof 
Bore wealth of winter cheer; 

Of sea-fowl dried, and solands store, 
And gammons of the tusky boar, 

And savoury haunch of deer. 

The chimney arch projected wide ; 
Above, around it, and beside, 

Were tools for housewives’ hand ; 
Nor wanted, in that martial day. 

The implements of Scottish fray, 

The buckler, lance, and brand. 
Beneath its shade, the place of state, 
On oaken settle Marmion sate. 

And view’d around the blazing hearth. 
His followers mix in noisy mirth ; 
Whom with brown ale, in jolly tide. 
From ancient vessels ranged aside, 
Full actively their host supplied. 

IV. 

Theirs was the glee of martial breast, 
And laughter theirs at little jest ; 

And oft Lord Marmion deign’d to aid, 
And mingle in the mirth they made ; 
For though, with men of high degree, 
The proudest of the proud was he. 
Yet, train’d in camps, he knew the art 
To win the soldier's hardy heart. 
They love a captain to obey, 
Boisterous as March, yet fresh as May; 
With open hand, and brow as free, 
Lover of wine and minstrelsy; 

Ever the first to scale a tower. 

As venturous in a lady’s bower : 

Such buxom chief shall lead his host 
From India’s fires to Zembla’s frost. 

v. 

Resting upon his pilgrim staflf. 

Right opposite the Palmer stood ; 
His thin dark visage seen but half, 
Half hidden by his hood. 
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Still fix’d on Marmion was his look. 
Which he, who ill such gaze could 
brook, 

Strove by a frown to quell ; 

But not for that, though more than 
once 

Full met their stern encountering 
glance, 

The Palmer’s visage fell. 

VI. 

By fits less frequent from the crowd 
Was heard the burst of laughter loud ; 
For still, as squire and archer star’d 
On that dark face and matted beard. 
Their glee and game declin’d. 

All gaz’d at length in silence drear, 
ITnbroke, save when in com»-'iJt’s ear 
Some yeoman, wonderiiigin his fear, 
Thus whisper’d forth his mind : 
‘Saint Mary! saw’st thou e’er .such 
sight ? 

How pale his check, his eye how 
bright, 

Whene’er the firebrand’s fickle light 
Glances beneath his cowl ! 

Full on our Lord he sets his eye ; 

For his best palfrey, would not I 
Endure that sullen scowl.’ 

vn. 

But Marmion, as to chase the awe 
Which thus had quell'd their hearts 
who saw 

ihc ever-varying fire-light show 
lhat figure stern and face of woe. 
Now call’d upon a squire : 

‘ Fitz- Eustace, know’st thou not some 

lay, 

To speed the lingering night away * 
We slumber by the fire.’ 

VIII. 

' So please you,’ thus the youth rejoin’d, 
‘Our choicest minstrel’s left behind. 
Ill may we hope to please your car, 
Accustom’d Constant’s strains to hear. 


The harp full deftly can he strike. 
And wake the lover’s lute alike ; 

To dear Saint Valentine, no thrush 
Sings livelier from a spring-tide bush, 
No nightingale her love-lorn tune 
More sweetly warbles to the moon. 
Woe to the cause, whate’er it be. 
Detains from us his melody. 

Lavish’d on rocks, and billows stern, 
Or duller monks of Lindisfarne. 

Now must I venture, as I may, 

To .sing his favourite roundelay.’ 

IX. 

A mellow voice Fitz- Eustace had. 

The air he chose was wild and sad ; 
Such have I heard, in Scottish land, 
Rise from the busy harvest band. 
When falls before the mountaineer, 
On Lowland ])lains, the ripen'd car. 
Nowonc shrill voice the notes prolong. 
Now a wild chorus swells the song : 
Ort have I listen’d, and stood still, 

As it came soften’d up the hill, 

And deem’d it the lament of men 
Who languish’d for their native glen ; 
And thought how sad would be such 
sound 

On Susquehana’s swampy ground, 
Kentucky’s wood-encumber'd brake. 
Or wild Ontaiio's boundless lake. 
Where heart sick exiles, in the strain, 
Recall'd fair Scotland's hills again ! 

X. 

soNi;. 

Where shall the lover rest, 

Whom the fates sever 
From his true maiden's breast. 

Parted for ever ? 

Where, through groves deep and high, 
Sounds the far billow. 

Where early violets die, 

Under the willow. 

Chorus. 

Elm loro f &c. Soft shall be his pillow. 
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There, through the summer day. 

Cool streams are laving ; 

There, while the tempests sway. 
Scarce arc boughs waving ; 

There, thy rest shalt thou take, 
Parted for ever, 

Never again to wake, 

Never, O never! 

Chorus. 

Elm lorOj &c. Never, O never ! 

XI. 

Where shall the traitor rest. 

He, the deceiver, 

Who could win maiden’s breast. 
Ruin, and leave her? 

In the lost battle. 

Borne down by the flying. 

Where mingles war’s rattle 
With groans of the dying. 

Chorus. 

Elm loro^ See. There shall he be lying. 

Her wing shall the eagle flap 
O’er the false-hearted ; 

His warm blood the wolf shall lap, 
Ere life be parted. , 

Shame and dishonour sit 
By his grave ever ; 

Blessing shall hallow it, 

Never, O never ! 

Chorus. 

Elm loro, Sec. Never, O never! 

XU. 

It ceased, the melancholy sound ; 

And silence sunk on all around. 

The air was sad ; but sadder still 
It fell on Marmion’s ear. 

And plain’d as if disgrace and ill, 

And shameful death, were near. 

He drew his mantle past his face, 
Between it and the band. 

And rested with his head a space. 
Reclining on his hand. 


His thoughts I scan not; but I ween, 
That, could their import have been 
seen. 

The meanest groom in all the hall, 
That e’er tied courser to a stall. 
Would scarce have wish’d to be their 
prey. 

For Lutterward and Fontenaye. 

XIII. 

High minds, of native pride and force, 
Most deeply feel thy pangs. Remorse! 
Fear, for their scourge, mean villains 
have ; 

Thou art the torturer of the brave 
Yet fatal strength they boast to steel 
Their minds to bear the wounds they 
feel, 

Even while they writhe beneath the 
smart 

Of civil conflict in the heart. 

Forsoon Lord Marmion raised hishead, 
And, smiling, to Fitz-Eustace said — 

* Is it not strange, that, as ye sung, 
Seem’d in mine car a death- peal rung. 
Such as in nunneries they toll 
For some departing sister’s soul? 

Say, what may this portend 
Then first the Palmer silence broke 
(The livelong day he had not spoke) — 
‘ The death of a dear friend.’ 

XIV. 

Marmion, whose steady heart and eye 
Ne’er changed in worst extremity ; 
Marmion, whose soul could scantly 
brook. 

Even from his King, a haughty look ; 
Whose accent of command controll’d, 
In camps, the boldest of the bold — 
Thought, look, and utterance fail’d him 
now, 

Fall'n was his glance, and flush’d his 
brow : 

For either in the tone, 

Or something in the Palmer’s look, 

So full upon his conscience strook, 
That answer he found none. 
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Thus oft it haps, that when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 

A feather daunts the brave ; 

A fool’s wild speech confounds the wise, 
And proudest princes vail their eyes 
Before their meanest slave. 

XV. 

Well might he falter ! By his aid 
Was Constance beverlcy betray’d. 
Not that he augur’d of the doom, 
Which on the living closed the tomb ; 
But, tired to hear the desperate maid 
Threaten by turns, beseech, upbraid ; 
And wroth, because in wild despair, 
She practis’d on the life of Clare; 

Its fugitive the Church he gave, 
Though not a victim, but a slave ; 

And deem d restraintin convent strange 
Would hide her wrongs, and her 
revenge. 

Himself, proud Henry’sfavourite peer. 
Held Romish thunders idle fear, 
Secure his pardon he might hold, 

Kor some slight mulct of penance-gold. 
Thus judging, he gave secret way. 
When the stern priests surpris’d their 
prey. 

His train but deem’d the favourite page 
Was left behind, to spare his age; 

Ur other if they deem’d, none dar’d 
To mutter what he thought and heard : 
Woe to the vassal, who durst pry 
Into Lord Marmion’s privacy! 

XVI. 

His conscience slept — he deem’d her 
well. 

And safe secured in distant cell ; 

Blit, waken’d by her favourite lay. 
And that strange Palmer’s boding say. 
That fell so ominous and drear 
Tull on the object of his fear 
To aid remorse's venom’d throes, 

Hark tales of convent- vengeance rose ; 
And Constance, late betray’d and 
scorn’d. 


All lovely on his soul return’d ; 

Lovely as when, at treacherous call. 
She left her convent’s peaceful wall, 
Crimson’d with shame, with terror 
mute, 

Dreading alike escape, pursuit. 

Till love, victorious o’er alarms. 

Hid fears and blushes in his arms. 

XVII. 

‘Alas!* he thought, ‘how changed 
that mien ' 

How changed these timid looks have 
been, 

Since years of guilt, and of disguise. 
Have steel'd her brow, and arm’d her 
eyes ! 

No more of virgin terror speaks 
The blood that mantles in her cheeks ; 
Fierce, and unfeminine, are there. 
Frenzy for joy, for grief despair; 

And I the cause — for whom were given 
Her peace on earth, her hopes in 
heaven ! 

Would,' thought he, as the picture 
grows, 

‘ I on its stalk had left the rose ! 

Oh, why should man’s success remove 
The very charms that wake his love ! 
Her convent’s peaceful solitude 
Is now a prison harsh and rude ; 

And, pent w'ithin the narrow cell. 
How will her spirit chafe and swell ! 
How brook the stern monastic laws 1 
The penance how — and I the cause ! 
Vigil and scourge — perchance even 
worse ! ’ 

And twice he rose to cry, ‘ To horse ! ’ 
And twice his Sovereign’s mandate 
came. 

Like damp upon a kindling flame ; 
And twice he thought, ‘ Gave I not 
charge 

She should be safe, though not at 
large ? 

They durst not, for their island, shred 
One golden ringlet from her head.’ 

E 
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XVIII. 

While thus in Marmion’s bosom strove 
Repentance and reviving love, 

Like whirlwinds, whose contending 
sway 

I Ve seen Loch Vennachar obey, 
Their Host the Palmer’s speech had 
heard, 

And, talkative, took up the word : 

* Ay, reverend Pilgrim, you, who stray 
From Scotland's simple land away. 

To visit realms afar. 

Full often learn the art to know 
Of future weal, or future woe, 

By word, or sign, or star; 

Yet might a knight his fortune hoar, 
If, knight-hke, he despises fear, 

Not far from hence ; — if fathers old 
Aright our hamlet legend told.’ 

These broken words the menials move 
(For marvels still the vulgar love; ; 
And, Marmion giving license cold. 

His tale the host thus gladly told : — 

XIX. 

THE host’s tale. 

*A Clerk could tell what years have 
flown 

Since Alexander fill’d our throne 
(Third monarch of that warlike name). 
And eke the time when here he came 
To seek Sir Hugo, then our lord : 

A braver never drew a sword ; 

A wiser never, at the hour 
Ofmidnight, spoke the woi d of power : 
The same, whom ancient records call 
The founder of the Goblin-Hall. 

I would. Sir Knight, your longer stay 
Gave you that cavern to survey. 

Of lofty roof, and ample size, 

Beneath the ca.stlc deep it lies : 

To hew the living rock profound, 

The floor to pave, the arch to round. 
There never toil’d a mortal arm ; 

It all was wrought by word and charm ; 
And I have heard my grandsire say. 
That the wild clamour and affray 


Of those dread artisans of hell. 

Who labour’d under Hugo’s spell, 
Sounded as loud as ocean’s war 
Among the caverns of Dunbar. 

XX. 

^ The King Lord Gifford’s castle sought, 
Deeplabouring with uncertain thought; 
F.ven then he muster’d all his host. 
To meet upon the western coast : 

For Norse and Danish galleys plied 
Their oars within the frith of Clyde. 
There floated Haco’s banner trim, 
Above Norweyan warriors grim, 
Savage of heart, and large of limb ; 
Threatening both continent and isle. 
Bute, Arran, Cunninghamc, and Kyle. 
Lord Gifford, deepbencath the ground. 
Heard Alexander’s bugle sound, 

And tarried not his garb to change, 
But, in his wizard habit strange, 

Came forth, — a quaint and fcai-ful sight ; 
His mantle lined with fox-skins white ; 
His high and wrinkled forehead bore 
A pointed cap, such as of yore 
Clerks say that Pharaoh’s Magi wore : 
His shoes were mark’d with cross and 
spell. 

Upon his breast a pentaclc ; 

His zone, of virgin parchment thin, 
Or, as some tell, of dead man’s skin, 
Bore many a planetary sign, 

Combust, and retrograde, and trine; 
And in his hand he held prepar’d, 

A naked sword without a guard. 

XXI. 

* Dire dealings with the fiendish race 
Had mark’d strange lines upon his face; 
Vigil and fast had worn him grim, 

His eyesight dazzled seem’d and dim, 
As one unus’d to upper day ; 

Even his own menials with dismay 
Beheld, Sir Knight, the grisly Sire, 

In his unwonted wild attire ; 
Unwonted, for traditions run, 

He seldom thus beheld the sun. 
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I know/’ he said — his voice was 
hoarse, 

And broken seem’d its hollow force, — 
“ I know the cause, although untold. 
Why the King seeks his vassal’s hold : 
Vainly from me my liege would know 
His kingdom’s future weal or woe ; 
But yet, if strong his arm and heart, 
His courage may do more than art. 

XXII. 

‘ “ Of middle air the demons proud. 
Who ride upon the racking cloud, 
('an read, in fix'd or wandering star. 
The issue of events afar; 

But still their sullen aid withhold. 
Save vvlun by mightier force con- 
troll’d. 

Such late I summon’d to my hall , 

And though so potent was the call 
I hat scarce the deepest nook of hell 
I deem’d a refuge from the spell, 

V’ct, obstinate in silence still, 

'I’hc haughty demon mocks my skill. 
But thou - who little know’st thy 
might, 

As born upon that blessed night 
When yawning graves, and dying 
groan, 

Proclaiin’u hell’s empire overthrown — 
With untaught valour shalt compel 
I^esponse denied to magic spell ” 

“ (iramercy,” quoth our Monarch free, 
Place him but front to front with me. 
And, by^ this good and honour’d brand, 
riie gift of Ca*ur-de- Lion’s hand, 
Soothly I swear, that, tide what tide. 
The demon shall a bufl'et hide.” 

Ills bearing bold the wizard view’d, 
And thus, well pleas’d, his speech 
renew’d ; -- 

” There spoke the blood of Malcolm ! — 
mark : 

Forth pacing hence, at midnight dark. 
The rampart seek, whose circling 
crown 

Crests the ascent of yonder down : 


A southern entrance shall thou find ; 
There halt, and there thy bugle wind. 
And trust thine elfin foe to see. 

In guise of thy worst enemy : 

Couch then thy lance, and spur thy 
steed — 

Upon him ! and Saint George to speed I 
If he go down, thou soon shalt know 
Whate’er these airy sprites can show; 
If thy heart fail thee in the strife, 

I am no warrant for thy life.” 

XXIII 

‘.Soon as the midnight bell did ring, 
Alone, and arm’d, forth rode the King 
To that old camp’s deserted round : 
.Sir Knight, you well might mark the 
mound. 

Left hand the town, -the Pictish race, 
The trench, long since, in blood did 
trace ; 

The moor around is brown and bare, 
'I'he space within is green and fair. 

1 he spot our village children know, 
For there the earliest wild- flowers 
grow ; 

But woe betide the wandering wight, 
'lhat treads its circle in the night ' 
The breadth across, a bowshot clear, 
(iives ample .space for full career: 
Opposed to the lour points of heaven. 
By four deep gaps are entrance given, 
d'ho southernmost our Monarch past, 
Halted, and blew a gallant blast ; 

And on the north, within the ring. 
Appear’d the form of England's King, 
Who then, a thousand leagues afar, 

In Palestine wag'd holy war . 

Yet arms like England's did he wield, 
Alike the leopards in the shield, 

Alike his Syrian courser’s frame, 

The rider’s length of limb the same : 
Long afterwards did Scotland know. 
Fell Edward was her deadliest foe. 

XXIV. 

‘ The vision made our Monarch start. 
But soon he mann’d his noble heart, 
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And in tlie first career they ran, 

Tne Llfin Knight fell, horse and 
man ; 

Yet did a splinter of his lance 
Through Alexander s visor glance. 
And razed the skin — a puny wound. 
The King, light leaping to the ground, 
With naked blade his phantom foe 
Compell’d the future war to show. 

Of Largs he saw the glorious plain. 
Where still gigantic bones remain. 
Memorial of the Danish war; 
Himself he saw, amid the field, 

On high his brandish'd war-axe wield, 
And strike proud Haco from his 
car, 

While all around the shadowy Kings 
Denmark's grim ravens cower'd their 
wings. 

*Tis said, that, in that awful night, 
Remoter visions met his sight. 
Foreshowing future conquests far, 
When our sons’ sons wage northern 
war; 

A royal city, tower and spire. 
Redden’d the midnight sky with fire, 
And shouting crews her navy bore, 
Triumphant, to the victor shore. 

Such signs may learned clerks explain. 
They pass the wit of simple swain. 

XXV. 

‘ The joyful King turn’d home again. 
Headed his host, and quell’d the Dane ; 
But yearly, when return’d the night 
Of his strange combat with the sprite. 
His wound must bleed and smart ; 
Lord Gifford then would gibing say, 

“ Bold as ye were, my liege, ye pay 
The penance of your start.” 

Long since, beneath Dunfermline’s 
nave, 

King Alexander fills his grave ; 

Our Lady give him rest ! 

Yet still the knightly spear and shield 
The Elfin Warrior doth wield, 

Upon the brown hill’s breast ; 


And many a knight hath prov’d nis 
chance, 

In the charm’d ring to break a lance, 
But all have foully sped ; 

Save two, as legends tell, and they 
Were Wallace wight, and Gilbert Hay. 
Gentles, my tale is said.’ 

xxvi. 

The quaighs were deep, the liquor 
strong, 

And on the tale the yeoman-throng 
Had made a comment sage and long. 
But Marmion gave a sign : 

And, with their lord, the squires retire; 
The rest, around the hostel fire. 

Their drowsy limbs recline ; 

For pillow, underneath each head, 
The quiver and the targe were laid. 
Deep slumbering on the hostel floor, 
Oppress’d with toil and ale, they snore: 
The dying flame, in fitful change. 
Threw on the group its shadows 
strange. 

xxvii. 

Apart, and nestling in the hay 
Of a waste loft, Fitz-Eustace lay; 
Scarce, by the pale moonlight, were 
seen 

The foldings of his mantle green : 
Lightly he dreamt, as youth will 
dream. 

Of sport by thicket, or by stream ; 

Of hawk or hound, of ring or glove, 
Or, lighter yet, of lady’s love. 

A cautious tread his slumber broke. 
And, close beside him, when he woke, 
In moonbeam half, and half in gloom, 
Stood a tall form, with nodding plume ; 
But, ere his dagger Eustace drew, 

His master Marmion ’s voice he knew. 

xxvm. 

Fitz-Eustace I rise, I cannot rest ; 

Yon churl’s wild legend haunts my 
breast. 
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And graver thoughts have chafed my 
mood : 

The air must cool my feverish blood; 
And fain would I ride forth, to see 
The scene of elfin chivalry. 

Arise, and saddle me my steed ; 

And, gentle Eustace, take good heed 
Thou dost not rouse these drowsy 
slaves ; 

I would not, that the prating knaves 
Had cause for saying, o’er their ale. 
That I could credit such a tale.’ — 
Then softly down the steps they slid, 
Eustace the stable door undid. 

And, darkling, Marmion’s steed 
array’d, 

While, whispering, thus the Haron 
said : — 

XXIX. 

* Didst never, good my youth, hear 
toll. 

That on the hour when I was born. 
Saint Geoige, who graced my sire's 
chapclle, 

Down from his steed of marble fell, 

A weary wight forlorn ? 

The flattering chaplains all agree. 

The champion left his steed to me. 

I would, the omen’s truth to show. 
That I could meet this Elfin Foe ! 
Blithe would I battle, for the right 
To ask one question at the sprite ; 
Vain thought ! for elves, if elves there 
be. 

An empty race, by fount or sea. 

To dashing waters dance and sing. 

Or round the green oak wheel their 
ring.’ 

Thus speaking, he his steed bestrode. 
And from the hostel slowly rode. 

XXX. 

Fitz-EusUce followed him abroad, 
Aiid mark’d him pace the village 
road, 


And listen’d to his horse’s tramp, 
Till, by the lessening sound, 

He judg’d that of the Pictish camp 
Lord Marmion sought the round. 
Wonder it seem’d, in the squire’s eyes. 
That one, so wary held, and wise, — ■ 
Of whom ’twassaid he scarce received 
For gospel what the church be- 
lieved,- - 

Should, stirr'd by idle tale. 

Ride forth in silence of the night. 

As hoping half to meet a sprite, 
Array’d in plate and mail. 

For little did Fitz-Eustace know. 

That passions, in contending flow. 
Unfix the strongest mind ; 

Wearied from doubt to doubt to flee. 
We welcome fond credulity, 

Guide confident, though blind. 

XXXI. 

Little for this Fitz-Eustacc car’d. 

But, patient, waited till he heard, 

At distance, prick'd to utmost speed, 
The foot-tramp of a flying steed, 
Come town ward rushing on ; 

First, dead, as if on turf it trode, 
Then, clattering on the village road ; — 
In other pace than forth he yode, 
Return’d Lord Marmion. 

Down hastily he sprung from selle, 
And, in his haste, wcllnigh he fell ; 
To the squire's hand the rein he threw, 
And spoke no word as he withdrew : 
I^ut yet the moonlight did betray, 
The falcon-crest was soil'd with clay; 
And plainly might Fitz-Eustace see, 
By stains upon the charger’s knee, 
And his left side, that on the moor 
He had not kept his footing sure. 
Long musing on these wondrous signs, 
At length to rest the squire reclines, 
Broken and short ; for still, between, 
Would dreams of terror intervene. 
Eustace did ne’er so blithely mark 
The first notes of the morning iaik. 
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Fourth. 

TO 

JAMES SKENE. Esq. 

Ashestiel, Ettrkk Forest 

An ancient Minstrel sagely said 
‘ Where is the life which late wc ledE 
That motley clown in Arden wood, 
Whom humorous jaques with envy 
view’d, 

Not even that clown could amplify 
On this trite text so long as I. 

Eleven years we now may tell, 

Since wc have known each other well; 
Since, riding side by side, our hand 
First drew the voluntary brand ; 

And sure, through man^^a varied scene. 
Unkindness never came between. 
Away these winged years have llown. 
To join the mass of ages gone ; 

And though deep mark’d , like all below. 
With chequer’d shades ofjoyand woe ; 
Though thou o’er realms and seas hast 
rang’d, 

Mark’d cities lost, and empires chang’d, 
While here, at home, my narrower ken 
Somewhat of manners saw, and men ; 
Though varying wishes, hopes, and 
fears, 

Fever’d the progress of these years, 
Yet now, days, weeks, and months, but 
seem 

The recollection of a dream, — 

So still we glide down to the sea 
Of fathomless eternity. 

Even now it scarcely seems a day, 
Since first I tuned this idle lay ; 

A task so often thrown aside, 

When leisure graver cares denied. 
That now, November’s dreary gale, 
Whose voice inspir’d my opening tale, 
That same November gale once more 
Whirls the dry leaves on Yarrow shore. 


Their vex’d boughs streaming to the 
sky, 

Once more our naked birches sigh, 
And Blackhousc heights, and Ettrick 
Pen, 

Have donn’d their wintry shrouds 
again : 

And mountain dark, and flooded mead. 
Bid us forsake the banks of Tweed. 
Earlier than wont along the sky, 
Mix’d with the rack, the snow mi-sts 
fly; 

The shepherd, who in summer sun, 
Had something of our envy won. 

As thou with pencil, I with pen, 

The features trac’d of hill and glen; — 
He who, outstretch’d the livelong day. 
At ease among the heath-flowers lay, 
View’d the light clouds with vacant 
look, 

Or slumber’d o’er his tatter’d book. 
Or idly busied him to guide 
His angle o’er the lessen’d tide ; — 

At midnight now, the snowy plain 
Finds sterner labour for the swain. 

When red hath set the beamless sun, 
Through heavy vapours dark and dun ; 
When the tir’d ploughman, dry and 
warm, 

Hears, half asleep, the rising storm 
Hurling the hail, and sleeted rain. 
Against the casement’s tinkling pane; 
The sounds that drive W'ild deer, and 
fox. 

To shelter in the brake and rocks. 
Are warnings which the shepherd ask 
To dismal and to dangerous task. 

Oft he looks forth, and hopes, in vain. 
The blast may sink in mellowing rain ; 
Till, dark above, and white below. 
Decided drives the flaky snow. 

And forth the hardy swain must go. 
Long, with dejected look and whine. 
To leave the hearth his dogs repine ; 
Whistling and cheering them to aid, 
Around his back he wreathes the plaid: 
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His flock he gathers, and he guides, 
To open downs, and mountain-sides, 
Where fiercest though tlic tempest 
blow, 

Least deeply lies the drift below. 

The blast, that whistles o'er the fells, 
Stiflens his locks to icicles ; 

Oft he looks back, while, streaming far, 
His cottage window seems a star, — 
Loses its feeble gl nm, and then 
I'lirns patient to the blast again, 

And, facing to the tempest’s sweep, 
Drives through the gloom his lagging 
sheep. 

If fails his heart, if his limbs fail, 
Benumbing death is in the gale: 

Ills paths, his landmarks, all unknown. 
Close to the hut, no more hi* o\ 

Close to the aid he sought in vain, 
The morn may find the stiffen’d swain: 
The widow sees, at dawning pale, 

Ilis orj)hans r.use their feeble wail ; 
And, close beside him, in the snow. 
Poor Yarrow, partner of their woe, 
('ouches upon his master’s breast, 

And licks his check to break his rest 

Who envies now the shepherd's lot, 
llis healthy fare, his lural cot. 

Ills summer couch by greenwood tree. 
His luslic kirn’s loud revelry, 
llis native hill-notes, tun’d on high. 
To Marion of the blithesome eye; 

Ills crook, his scrip, his oaten reed. 
And all Arcadia’s golden creed ^ 

Changes not so with us, my Skene, 
Of human life the varying scene t 
Our youthful summer oft we see 
Dance by on wings of game and glee, 
While the dark storm reserves its 
rage. 

Against the winter of our age : 

As he, the ancient Chief of Troy, 

Ills manhood spent in peace and joy ; 
But Grecian fires, and loud alarms, 
Call’d ancient Priam forth to arms. 


Then happy those, since each must 
drain 

His share of pleasure, share of pain, — 
Then happy those, beloved of Heaven, 
To whom tlie mingled cup is given ; 
Whose lenient sorrows find relief, 
Wlioscjoysare chasten’d by their grief. 
And such a lot, my Skene, was thine, 
When thou of late wert doom’d to 
twine. 

Just when thy bridal hour was by. 
The cypress with the myrtle tie. 

Just on thy bride her Sire had smil’d. 
And bless’d the union of his child, 
When love must change its joyous 
cheer, 

And wipe affection’s filial tear. 

Nor did the actions next his end, 
Speak more the father than the friend : 
Scarce had lamented Forbes paid 
The tribute to his Minstrel’s shade; 
The talc of friendship scarce was told, 
Fic the narrator's heart was cold : 

Far may we search before we find 
A heart so manly and so kind ' 

But not around his honour'd urn, 
Sliall friends aloiieand kindred mourn ; 
1 he thousand eyes his care had dried, 
Pour at his name a bitter tide ; 

And frequent falls the grateful dew, 
For benefits the world ne’er knew. 

If mortal charity dare claim 
The Almighty’s attributed name, 
Inscribe above his mouldering clay 
‘The widow's shield, the orphan’s stay.’ 
Nor, though it wake thy sorrow, deem 
My verse intrudes on this sad theme ; 
For sacred was the pen that WTOte, 

‘ Th 3 '' father’s friend forget thou not :’ 
And grateful title may I plead. 

For many a kindly W’ord and deed. 
To bring my tribute to his grave : 

’Tis little, but ’tis all I have. 

To thee, perchance, this rambling 
strain 

Recalls our summer walks again : 
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When doing nought — and, to speak 
true, 

Not anxious to find aught to do — 
The wild unbounded hills we rang'd. 
While oft our talk its topic chang’d, 
And, desultory as our way. 

Rang’d, unconfin’d, from grave to gay. 
Even when it flagg’d, as oft will chance, 
No effort made to break its trance, 
We could right pleasantly pursue 
Our sports in social silence too ; 

Thou gravely labouring to portray 
The blighted oak’s fantastic spray ; 

I spelling o’er, with much delight, 
The legend of that antique knight, 
Tirante by name, yclep'd the White. 
At cither’s feet a trusty squire, 
Pandour and Camp, with eyes of fire. 
Jealous, each other's motions view’d, 
And scarce suppress’d their ancient feud. 
The laverock whistled from the cloud ; 
The stream was lively, but not loud ; 
From the white thorn the May-flower 
shed 

Its dewy fragrance round our head : 
Not Ariel lived more merrily 
Under the blossom'd bough, than we. 

And blithesome nights, too, have 
been ours. 

When Winter stript the summer’s 
bowers. 

Careless we heard, what now I hear, 
The wild blast sighing deep and drear. 
When fires were bright, and lamps 
beam’d gay, 

And ladies tun’d the lovely lay ; 

And he was held a laggard soul, 

Who shunn’d to quaff the sparkling 
bowl. 

Then he, whose absence we deplore, 
Who breathes the gales of Devon’s shore, 
The longer miss'd, bewail’d the more ; 
And thou, and I, and dear-loved Rae', 
And one whose name I may not say'**, — 

^ Sir William Rae of St. Catharine’s, Bart., subse- 
quently l.ord Advocate of Scotland, 
a Sir William Forbes of Fitslitfo, Bart. 


For not Mimosa's tender tree 
Shrinks sooner from the touch than 
he,— 

In merry chorus well combin’d, 

With laughter drown’d the whistling 
wind. 

Mirth was within ; and Care without 
Might gnaw her nails to hear our shout. 
Not but amid the buxom scene 
Some grave discourse might inter- 
vene - 

Of the good horse that bore him best, 
Ilis shoulder, hoof, and arching crest : 
For, like mad Tom’s, our chiefest care, 
Was horse to ride, and weapon wear. 
Such nights we ’ve had ; and, though 
the game 

Of manhood be more sober tame. 

And though the field-day, or the drill, 
Seem less important now— yet still 
Such may wc hope to share again. 
The sprightly thought inspires my 
strain ! 

And mark, how, like a horseman true, 
Lord Marmion’s march I thus renew. 

Canto Fourth. 

Camp, 

I. 

Eustace, I said, did blithely mark 
The first notes of the merry lark. 

The lark sang shrill, the cock he crew. 
And loudly Marmion’s bugles blew, 
And with their light and lively call 
Brought groom and yeoman to the 
stall. 

W'histhng they came, and free of 
heart. 

But soon their mood was chang’d; 
Complaint was heard on every part, 
Of something disarrang’d. 

Some clamour’d loud lor armour lost ; 
Some brawl’d and wrangled with the 
host ; 
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* By Beckct’s bones/ cried one, ‘ I 
fear, 

That some false Scot has stolen my 
spear ! * 

Young Blount, Lord Marmion’s second 
squire, 

Found his steed wet with sweat and 
mire ; 

Although the rated horse-boy sware, 
Last night he dress’d him sleek and 
fair. 

While chafd the impatient squire, like 
thunder 

Old Hubert shouts in fear and won- 
der — 

‘ Help, gentle Blount ' help, comrades 
all! 

Bevis lies dying in his stall : 

To Marmion who the plight dare tell, 
Of the good steed he loves so well ? * 
(iaping for fear and ruth, they saw 
riie charger panting on his straw ; 
lill one, W’ho would seem wisest, 
cried — 

‘ What else but evil could betide, 
With that cursed Palmer for our 
guide * 

Better \vc had through mire and bush 
Been lantern-led by Friar Rush.’ 

II. 

Fitz- Eustace, who the cause but 
guess’d. 

Nor wholly understood, 

His comrades’ clamorous plaints 
suppress’d,- - 

He knew Lord Marmion’s mood. 
Him, ere he issu’d forth, he sought. 
And found deep plung’d in gloomy 
thought, 

And did his tale display 
Sim|)ly as if he knew of nought 

To cause such disariay. 

I ord Marmion gave attention cold. 
Nor marvcll’d at the wonders told, — 
Pass’d them as accidents of course, 
And bade his clarions sound to horse. 


Young Henry Blount, meanwhile, the 
cost 

Had reckon’d with their Scottish ho.st; 
And, as the charge he cast and paid, 

* 111 thou dcserv’st thy hire,’ he said ; 

* Dost see, thou knave, my horse’s 

plight ? 

Fairies have ridden him all the night, 
And left him in a foam ! 

I trust that soon a conjuring band. 
With English cross, and blazing brand, 
Shall drive the devils from this land, 
To their infernal home : 

For in this haunted den, I trow. 

All night they trample to and fro.’ 
The laughing host look’d on the hire, — 
‘Gramcrcy, gentle southern squire, 
And if thou comest among the rest, 
With Scottish broadsword to be blest. 
Sharp be the brand, and sure the blow, 
And short the pang to undergo.’ 

Here stay’d their talk, — for Marmion 
Gave now the signal to set on. 

The Palmer showing forth the way. 
They journey’d all the morning day. 

IV. 

The green-sward way was smooth and 
good, 

Through Humbie’s and through Sal- 
toun’s wood ; 

A forest glade, which, varying still, 
Here gave a view of dale and hill. 
There narrower clos’d, till over head 
A vaulted screen the branches made. 

‘ A pleasant path,’ Fitz- Eustace said ; 

* Such as where errant-knights might 

see 

Adventures of high chivalry; 

Might meet some damsel %ing fast. 
With hair unbound, and looks aghast ; 
And smooth and level course were here. 
In her defence to break a spear. 
Here, too, are tw’ilight nooksand dells ; 
And oft, in such, the story tells, 

The damsel kind, from danger freed, 
Did grateful pay her champion’smeed.’ 
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He spoke to cheer Lord Marmioii’s 
mind : 

Perchance to show his lore design'd ; 

For Eustace much had por’d 
Upon a huge romantic tome, 

In the hall window of his home, 
Imprinted at the antique dome 
Of Caxton, or De Worde. 
Therefore he spoke,- but spoke in \ ain , 
For Marmiori answer’d nought again. 
V. 

Now sudden, distant trumpets shrill. 
In notes prolong’d by wood and hill, 
Were heard to echo far ; 

Each ready aicher grasp'd his bow, 
But by the flourish soon they know, 
They breath'd no point of war. 

Yet cautious, as in foeman's land. 
Lord Marmion’sordcr speeds the band, 
Some opener ground to gain ; 

And scarce a furlong had they rode, 
When thinner trees, receding, show’d 
A little woodland plain. 

Just in that advantageous glade. 

The halting troop a line had made, 

As forth from the opposing shade 
Issu’d a gallant train. 

vr. 

First came the trumpets, at whose clang 
So late the forest echoes rang ; 

On piancing steeds they forward 
press’d. 

With scarlet mantle, azure vest ; 

Each at his trump a banner wore. 
Which Scotland’s royal scutcheon 
bore: 

Heralds and pursuivants, by name 
Bute, Islay, Marchmount, Kothsay, 
came, 

In painted tabards, proudly showing 
Gules, Argent, Or, and Azure glowing, 
Attendant on a King-at-arms, 
Whose hand the armorial truncheon 
held. 

That feudal strife had often quell’d, 
When wildest its alarms. 


He was a man of middle age ; 

In aspect manly, grave, and sage. 
As on King’s errand come ; 

But in the glances of his eye, 

A penetrating, keen, and sly 
Expression found its home ; 

The flash of that satiric rage. 
Which, bursting on the early stage. 
Branded the vices of the age, 

And broke the keys of Rome. 

On milk-white palfrey forth lie pac’d ; 
His ^ ap of maintenance was grac d 
With the proud heron-plume. 
From his steed's shoulder, loin, and 
breast. 

Silk housings swept the ground. 
With Scotland's arms, device, and 
crest, 

Embroider’d round and round. 
The double tressure might you see, 
First by Achaiiis borne, 

The thistle and the fleur-de-lis, 

And gallant unicorn. 

So blight the King’s armorial coat, 
That scarce the dazzled eye could note. 
In living colours, blazon’d brave. 

The Lion, which his title gave. 

A train, which well beseem’d his state, 
But all unarm’d, around him wait. 
Still is thy name in high account, 
And still thy verse has charms. 
Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, 
Lord Lion King-at-arms ' 

VIII. 

Down from his horse did Marmion 
spring. 

Soon as he saw the Lion-King ; 

For well the stately Baron knew 
To him such courtesy was due. 

Whom royal James himself had 
crown’d. 

And on his temples plac’d the round 
Of Scotland s ancient diadem : 

And wet his brow with hallow’d wine, 
And on his finger given to shine 
The emblematic gem. 
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Their mutual greetings duly made, 
The Lion thus his message said : — 

‘ Though Scotland's King hath deeply 
sw(ire 

Ne’er to knit faith with Henry more, 
And strictly hath forbid resort 
From England to his royal court; 

Yet, for he knows Lord Marmion’s 
name, 

And honours mucli his warlike fame, 
My liege hath deem’d it shame, and lack 
Of courtesy, to turn him back ; 

And, by his order, I, your guide. 

Must lodging fit and f.iir provide, 

Till finds King Jamc s meet time to see 
llie fiower of English chivalry.’ 

IX. 

Though inly chaf’d at this delay, 

Lord Marmion bears it as he may 
'fhe Palmer, his mysterious guide, 
Hcliolding thus his place supplied. 
Sought to lake leave in vain : 

Strict was the Ifion- King’s command, 
fhat none, who rode in Marmion’s 
band, 

Should sever from the train : 

‘ England has liere enow of spies 
In Lady Heron’s witching eyes 
ft) Marchmouut thus, apart, he said, 
ihit fair pretext to Marmion made. 

I he right-hand path they nt)W decline, 
And trace against the stream the Tyne. 

X. 

At length up that wild dale they wind, 
Where Crichtoiin Castle crowns the 
bank ; 

For there the Lion’.s care assign’d 
A lodging meet for Marmion’s rank, 
fhat Castle rises on the steep 
Of the green v ale of l yiie: 

And far beneath, where slow they 
creep, 

From pool to eddy, dark and deep, 
Where aldcrsmoist, and willows weep, 
You hear her streams repine. 


The towers in different ages rose ; 
Their various architecture shows 
The builders’ various hands ; 

A mighty mass, that could oppose. 
When deadliest hatred fir’d its foes, 
The vengeful Douglas bands. 

XI. 

Crichtoun ' though now thy miry court 
Hut pens the lazy steer and sheep, 
Thy turrets rude, and totter’d Keep, 
Have been the minstrel’s lov’d resort 
Oft have I trac’d, within thy fort, 

Of mouldering shields the mystic 
sense. 

Scutcheons of honour, or pretence. 
Quarter’d in old armorial sort, 
Remains of rude magnificence ; 

Nor wholly yet had time defac’d 
Thy lordly gallery fair; 

Nor yet the stony cord unbrac’d, 
Whose twisted knots, with roses lac’d, 
Adorn thy ruin’d stair. 

Still rises un impair’d below, 

The court-yard’s graceful portico ; 
Above its cornice, row and row 
Ol fair hewn facets richly show 
Their pointed diamond form, 
Though therebutliouselcsscattlc go 
To shield them from the storm 
And, shuddering, still may we 
explore. 

Whore oft whilom were captives 
pent. 

The darkness of thy Massy I\Iore ; 
Or, from thy grass-grown battle- 
ment, 

M.a^' trace, in undulating line. 

The sluggi‘'h mazes of the Tvuie. 

XII. 

Another aspect Crichtoun shovv’d, 

As through its portal Marmion rode ; 
Hut yet ’tvvas melancholy state 
Received him at the outer gate ; 

For none were in the Castle then, 
But women, boys, or aged men. 
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With eyes scarce dried, the sorrowing 
dame 

To welcome noble Marmion came ; 
Her son, a stripling twelve years old, 
Proffer’d the Baron’s rein to hold ; 
For each man that could draw a 
sword 

Had march’d that morning with their 
lord, 

Earl Adam Hepburn, — he who died 
On Flodden, by his sovereign s side. 
Long may his Lady look in vain ! 

She ne’er shall see his gallant train, 
Come sweeping back through Crich- 
toun-Dcan. 

’Twas a brave race, before the name 
Of hated Bothwell stain’d their fame. 

xni. 

And here two days did Marmion rest, 
With every rite that honour claims 
Attended as the King’s own guest : — 
Such the command of Royal James, 
Who marshall’d then his land’s array, 
Upon the Borough-moor that lay. 
Perchance he would not focman’s eye 
Upon his gathering host should pry. 
Till full prepar’d was every band 
To march against the English land. 
Here while they dwelt, did Lindesay’s 
wit 

Oft cheer the Baron’s moodier fit ; 
And, in his turn, he knew to prize 
Lord Marmion’s powerful mind, and 
wise, — 

Train’d in the lore of Rome and 
Greece, 

And policies of war and peace. 

XIV. 

It chanc’d, as fell the second night. 
That on the battlements they walk’d. 
And, by the slowly fading light. 

Of varying topics talk’d ; 

And, unaware, the Herald-bard 
Said Marmion might his toil have 
spar’d. 

In travelling so far ; 


For that a messenger from heaven 
In vain to James had counsel given 
Against the English war ; 

And, closer question’d, thus he told 
A tale which chronicles of old 
In Scottish story have enroll’d : — 

XV. 

SIR DAVID lindesay’s TALE. 

‘ Of all the palaces so fair, 

Built for the royal dwelling. 

In Scotland, far beyond compare 
Linlithgow is excelling; 

And in its park in jovial June, 

How sweet the merry linnet’s tune, 
How blithe the blackbird's lay 1 
The wild-buck bells from ferny brake, 
The coot dives merry on the lake ; 
The saddest heart might pleasure take 
To see all nature gay. 

But June is to our sovereign dear 
The heaviest month in all the year : 
Too well his cause of grief you know, 
June saw his father’s overthrow. 

Woe to the traitors, who could bring 
The princely boy against his King ! 
Still in his conscience burns the sting. 
In offices as strict as Lent, 

King James’s June is ever spent. 

XVI. 

‘When last this ruthful month was 
come 

And in Linlithgow’s holy dome 
The King, as wont, was praying; 
While, for his royal father’s soul, 

The chanters sung, the bells did toll. 
The Bishop mass was saying — 

For now the year brought round again 
The day the luckless king was slain — 
In Katharine’s aisle the Monarch 
knelt, 

With sackcloth-shirt, and iron belt. 
And eyes with sorrow streaming ; 
Around him in their stalls of stale, 
The Thistle’s Knight-Companions 
sate. 

Their banners o’er them beaming. 
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I too was there, and, sooth to tell, 
Bedcafen’d with the jangling knell. 
Was watching where the sunbeams 
fell. 

Through the stain’d casement 
gleaming ; 

But, while I mark’d what next befell. 
It seem’d as I were dreaming. 
Stepp’d from the t owd a ghostly wight. 
In azure gown, with cincture white; 
His forehead bald, his head was bare, 
Down hung at length his yellow hair. 
Now, mock me not, when, good my 
Lord, 

I pledge to 3 ’ou my knightly word, 
I'hat, when I saw his placid grace. 
His simple maje sty of face, 

His solemn bearing, and his pace 
So stately gliding on. 

Seem'd to me ne’er did limner paint 
So just an image of the Saint 
Who propp’d the Virgin in her faint. 
The loved Apostle John ' 

‘He Stepp dbefore the Monarch’sehair. 
And stood with rustic plainness there. 
And little reverence made ; 

Nor head, nor body, bow’d nor bent, 
But on the desk his arm he leant. 

And words like these he said. 

In a low voice, but never tone 
So thrill'd through vein, and nerve, 
and bone : 

“ My mother sent me from afar, 

Sir King, to warn thee not to war ; 

Woe W'aits on thine array ; 

If war thou wilt, of woman fair. 

Her witching wiles and wanton snare, 
James Stuart, doubly warn’d, beware : 
liod keep thee as he may ! ” 

The wondering Monarch seem’d to 
seek 

For'answer, and found none ; 
And when he rais'd his head to 
speak. 

The monitor was gone. 


The Marshal and myself had cast 
To stop him as he outward pass’d ; 
But, lighter than the whirlwind’s 
blast. 

He vanish’d from our eyes. 

Like sunbeam on the billow cast. 
That glances but, and dies.’ — 

XVIII. 

While Lindesay told his marvel 
.strange. 

The twilight was so pale. 

He mark’d not Marmion's colour 
change. 

While listening to the tale ; 

But, after a suspended pause, 

'1 he Baion spoke: ‘Of Nature’s laws 
So strong 1 held the force. 

That never superhuman cause 
Could e’er control their course, 
And, three days since, had judg’d 
your aim 

Was but to make your guest your 
game. 

But I have seen, since past the Tweed, 
What much has chang’d my sceptic 
creed. 

And made me credit aught.’ He staid ; 
And seem’d to wish his words unsaid : 
But, by that strong emotion press’d, 
Which promptsus to unload our breast, 
Even when discovery ’s pain. 

To Lindesay did at length unfold 
The tale his village host had told. 

At Giflbrd, to his train. 

Nought of the Palmer saj s he there. 
And nought of Constance, or of Clare; 
The thoughts, which broke his sleep, 
he seems 

To mention but as feverish dreams. 

XIX. 

‘ In vain,’ said he, ‘ to rest I spread 
My burning limbs, and couch’d my 
head : 

Fantastic thoughts return’d ; 

And, by their wild dominion led, 

My heart within me burn’d. 
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So sore was the delirious goad, 

I took my steed, and forth I rode, 
And, as the moon shone brightand cold, 
Soon reach’d the camp upon the wold. 
The southern entrance I pass’d through. 
And halted, and my bugle blew. 
Methought an answer met my car; 
Yet was the blast so low and drear, 
So hollow, and so faintly blown, 

It might be echo of rny own- 

XX. 

‘ Thus judging, for a little space 
I listen’d, ere I left the place ; 

But scarce could trust my eyes, 

Nor yet can think they serv’d me true 
When sudden in the ring I view. 

In form distinct of shape and hue, 

A mounted champion rise. 

I’ve fought, Lord-Lion, many a day, 
In single fight, and mix’d aflray. 

And ever, I myself may say. 

Have borne me as a knight ; 

But when this unexpected foe 
Seem’d starting from the gulf below — 
I care not though the truth I show — 
I trembled with affright ; 

And as I plac’d in rest my spear. 

My hand so shook for very fear, 

I scarce could couch it rfght. 

XXI. 

‘ Why need my tongue the issue tell ? 
We ran our course, — my charger fell ; 
What could he ’gainst the shock of 
hell 1 

I roll’d upon the plain. 

High o’er my head, with threatening 
hand, 

The spectre shook his naked brand ; 

Yet did the worst remain ; 

My dazzled eyes I upward cast, - - 
Not opening hell itself could blast 
Their sight, like what I saw ! 

Full on his face the moonbeam strook, — 
A face could never be mistook ! 

I knew the stern vindictive look, 

And held my breath for awe. 


I saw the face of one who, fled 

To foreign climes, has long been 
dead, — 

I well believe the last ; 

For ne'er, from vizor rais’d, did stare 
A human warrior, with a glare 
So grimly and so ghast. 

Thrice o’er my head he shook the 
blade ; 

But when to good Saint George I 
pray’d, 

(The first time ere I ask’d his aid,) 

He plung'd it in the sheath ; 

And, on his courser mounting light, 

II e seem’d to vanish from my sight : 
The moonbeam droop’d, and deepest 

night 

Sunk down upon the heath. 
’Twerelongtotell what cause I have 
To know his face, that met me 
there, 

Call’d by his hatred from the grave, 
To cumber upper air : 

Dead or alive, good cause had he 
To be my mortal enemy.’ 

xxii. 

Marvell’d Sir David of the Mount ; 
Then, learn’d in story, ’gan recount 
Such chance had happ’d of old, 
When once, near Norham, there did 
fight, 

A spectre fell of fiendish might. 

In likeness of a Scottish knight, 

With Brian Buhner bold, 

And train'd him nigh to disallow 
The aid of his baptismal vow. 

‘And such a phantom, too, ’tis said, 
With Highl.and broadsword, large, 
and plaid, 

And fingers, red with gore, 

Is seen in Rothiemurcus glade. 

Or where the sable pine-trees shade 
Dark Tomantoul, and Auchnaslaid, 
Dromouchty, or Glenmore. 

And yet, whate’er such legendr, say, 
Of warlike demon, ghost, or fay, 
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On mountain, moor, or plain, 
Spotless in faith, in bosom bold, 

True son of chivalry should hold. 

These midnight terrors vain ; 

For seldom have such spirits pow'cr 
To harm, save in the evil hour, 

When guilt we meditate within, 

Or harbour unrepented sin.’ 

Lord Marmion turn’d him half aside. 
And twice to clear his voice he tried, 
Then press’d .Sir David's hand, - 
But nought, at length, in answer said ; 
And here their farther coru'erse staid, 
Each ordering that his bantl 
Should bowiie thciii with the rising 
day, 

To Scotland's camp to take their i 
way. 

.Such was the King’s onimaiu! 
xxni. 

Early they took Dun-Edin’s road ; 

And I could trace each step they 
trode : 

Hill, brook, nor dell, nor rock, nor 
stone. 

Lies on the path to me unknowm. 

Much might it boast of stoned lore; 
But, passing such digression o'er, 
Suffice it t’^ the route was laid 
Across the lurzy hills of Braid. 

They pass’d the glen and scanty nil, 
And climb'd the opposing bank, until 
They gain’d the top of Blackford Hill. 

XXIV. 

Blackford' on whose uncultur’d breast, 
Among the broom, and thorn, and 
whin, 

A truant- boy, I sought the nest. 

Or listed, as I lay at rest, 

While rose, on breezes thin. 

The murmur of the city crowd. 

And, from his steeple jangling loud, 
Saint Giles’s mingling din. 

Now, from the summit to the plain, 


Waves all the hill with yellow grain; 

And o’er the landscape as I look, 
Nought do I see unchang’d remain. 
Save the rude cliffs and chiming 
brook. 

To me they make a heavy moan, 

Of early friendships past and gone. 

XXV. 

But different far the change has been, 
Since Marmion, from the crown 
Of Blackford, saw that martial .scene 
Upon the bent so brown : 

Thousand pavilions, white as snow, 
Spread all the Borough moor below, 
Upland, and dale, and down — 

A thousand did I say ^ I ween. 
Thousands on thousands there were 
seen, 

That cheiiucr’d all the heath between 
The streamlet and the town ; 

In crossing ranks extending far, 
Forming a camp irregular ; 

Oft giMiig way, where still there stood 
Some relics of the old oak wood, 

That darkly huge dul intervene. 

And tam'd the glaring white with 
green : 

In these extended lines there lay 
A maitial kingdom’s \ast array. 

XXVI. 

For from Hebudes, dai k with lain, 

To eastern Lodon's fi itile plain. 

And liom the southern Kedswireedge, 
To farthest Rosse’s locky ledge ; 
From west to east, from south to north, 
Scotland sent all her wariiors forth. 
Marmion might lumr the mingled hum 
Of myiiads up the mountain come; 
The horses’ tramp, and tingling i lank, 
Where chic fs re v i c w' d t h c i r va ssa 1 ra n k , 
And charger’s shrilling neigh ; 

And sec the shifting lines advance. 
While frequent flash’d, from shield and 
lance. 

The sun's reflected ray. 
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XXVII. 

Thin curling in the morning air, 

The wreaths of failing smoke declare 
To embers now the brands decay’d. 
Where the night-watch their fires had 
made. 

They saw, slow rolling on the plain, 
Full many a baggage cart and wain, 
And dire artillery’s clumsy car. 

By sluggish oxen tugg’d to war ; 

And there were Borlhwick’s Sisters 
Seven, 

And culverins which France had 
given. 

Ill-omen’d gift ! the guns remain 
The conqueror’s spoil on Flodden 
plain. 


Nor mark’d they less, where in the 
air 

A thousand streamers flaunted fair ; 
Various in shape, device, and hue, 
Green, sanguine, purple, red, and 
blue, 

Broad, narrow, swallow tail’d, and 
square, 

Scroll, pennon, pensil, bandrol, there 
O’er the pavilions flew. 

Highest and midmost, was descried 

The royal banner floating wide ; 

The staff, a pine-tree, strong and 
straight, 

Pitch’d deeply in a massive stone, 

Which still in memory is shown, 

Yet bent beneath the standard’s 
weight 

Whene’er the western wind un- 
roll’d, 

With toil, the huge and cumbrous 
fold, 

And gave to view the dazzling field, 

Where, in proud Scotland’s royal 
shield, 

The ruddy lion ramp’d in gold. 


XXIX. 

Lord Marmion view’d the landscape 
bright, 

He view’d it with a chief’s delight. 
Until within him burn’d his heart, 
And lightning from his eye did part, 
As on the battle-day ; 

Such glance did falcon never dart, 
When stooping on his prey. 

‘ Oh * well, Lord-Lion, hast thou said. 
Thy King from warfare to dissuade 
Were but a vain essay ; 

For, by St. George, were that host 
mine, 

Not power infernal nor divine, 
Should once to peace my soul incline. 
Till I had dimm’d their armour’s shine 
In glorious battle-fray ' ' 

Answer’d the Bard, of milder mood : 
‘Fair is the sight, — and yet ’twere 
good, 

That kings would think withal. 
When peace and wealth their land 
has bless’d, 

’Tis better to sit still at rest. 

Than rise, perchance to fall.* 

XXX 

Still on the spot Lord Mafylon stay’d. 
For fairer scene he ne’er survey’d. 
When sated with the martial show 
That peopled all the plain below. 
The wandering eye could o’er it go. 
And mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splendour red ; 

For on the smoke- wreaths, huge and 
slow. 

That round her sable turrets flow. 
The morning beams were shed, 
And ting’d them with a lustre proud. 
Like that which streaks a thunder- 
cloud. 

Such dusky grandeur cloth’d the 
height, 

Where the huge Castle holds its state, 
And all the steep slope down. 
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Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 
Pil’d deep and massy, close and high, 
Mine own romantic town ! 

But northward far, with purer blaze, 
On Ochil mountains fell the rays. 

And as each heathy top they kiss’d, 

It gleam’d a purple amcth^'st. 

Yonder the shores of Fife you saw ; 
Here Preston Bay and Berwick- Law ; 

And, broad bet /een them roll'd, 
The gallant Frith the eye might note. 
Whose islands on its bosom float. 
Like emeralds chas’d in gold. 

Fitz ICustace’ heart felt closely pent; 
As if to give his rapture vent, 

The spur he to his chaiger lent. 

And rais’d his bridle hand, 

And, making dcmi-volte ir? air, 

Cried ‘ Where ’s the coward that would 
not dare 

To fight for such a land ’ ’ 

The Lindesay smil’d his joy to see ; 
Nor Marmion’s trown repress’d his 
glee. 

XXXI. 

Thus while they look’d, a flourish 
proud, 

Where mingled trump, and clarion 
loud, 

And fife, and kettle-drum, 

And sackbut deep, and psaltery, 

And war-pipe with discordant cry. 
And cymbal clattering to the sky. 
Making wild music bold and high. 

Did up the mountain come ; 

The whilst the bells, with distant 
chime. 

Merrily toll’d the hour of prime. 

And thus the Lindesay spoke : 

‘ Thus clamour still the war-notes when 
The king to mass his way has ta’cn. 
Or to St Katharine’s of Sienne, 

Or Chapel of Saint Roeque. 

To you they speak of martial fame ; 
But me remind of peaceful game. 
When blither was their cheer. 


Thrilling in Falklaiid-woods the air. 
In signal none his steed should spare, 
But strive which foremost might repair 
To the downfall of the deer. 


‘Norless,’ he said, ‘when looking forth, 
I view yon Empress of the North 
Sit on her hilly throne ; 

Her palace’s imperial bowers. 

Her castle, proof to hostile powers. 
Her stately halls and holy towers — 
Nor less,' he said, ‘ I moan, 

To think what woe mischance may 
bring. 

And how these merry bells may ring 
The death-dirge of our gallant king; 

Or with the larum call 
The burghers forth to watch and 
ward, 

’Gainst southern sack and fires to 
guard 

Dun-Edin’s Icaguer’d wall. 

But not for my piesaging thought 
Dream conquest sure, or cheaply 
bought ! 

Lord Marinion, I say nay : 

God IS the guider of the field. 

He breaks the champion s spear and 
shield, — 

But thou thyself shalt say, 

When joins yon host in deadly stowre. 
That England’s dames must weep in 
bower. 

Her monks the death-mass sing; 
For never saw’st thou such a power 
Led on by such a King.’ 

And now, down-winding to the 
plain, 

The barriers of the camp they gain, 
And there they made a stay. — 
There stays the Minstrel, till he 
fling 

His hand o’er every Border string, 
And fit his harp the pomp to sing, 

Of Scotland’s ancient Court and King, 
In the succeeding lay. 
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TO 

GEORGE ELLIS, Esa 

Eiiinbitrgh. 

When dark December glooms the day, 
And takes our autumn joj’s away ; 
When short and scant the sunbeam 
throws, 

Upon the weary waste of snows, 

A cold and profitless regard, 

Like patron on a needy bard ; 

When silvan occupation 's done, 

And o’er the chimnc}^ rests the gun, 
And hang, in idle trophy, near, 

The game-pouch, fishing-rod, and 
spear ; 

When wiry terrier, rough and grim, 
And greyhound, with his length of 
limb. 

And pointer, now employ'd no more, 
Cumber our parlour’s narrow floor; 
When in his stall the impatient steed 
Is lung condemn’d to rest and feed ; 
When from our snow-cnnrcled home 
Scarce cares the hardiest step to roam. 
Since path is none, save that to bring 
The needful water from the spring ; 
When wrinkled news-page, thrice 
conn'd o’er. 

Beguiles the dreary hour no more. 
And darkling politician, cross’d. 
Inveighs against the lingering post. 
And answering housewife sore com- 
plains 

Of carriers’ snow-impeded wains ; 
When such the country cheer, I come, 
Well pleas’d, to seek our city home ; 
For converse, and foi books, to change 
The Forest’s melancholy range, 

And welcome, with renew’d delight, 
The busy day and social night. 


Not here need mydespondingrhyme 
Lament the ravages of time, 

As erst by Newark’s riven towers, 
And Ettrick stripp’d of forest bowers. 
True, Caledonia’s Queen is chang’d. 
Since on her dusky summit rang’d, 
Within its steepy limits pent, 

By bulwark, line, and battlement. 

And flanking towers, and laky flood, 
(Guarded and garrison’d she stood, 
Denying entrance or resort, 

Save at each tall embattled port ; 
Above whose arch, suspended, hung 
Portcullis spiked with iron prong. 
That long is gone,— but not so long. 
Since, early clos’d, and opening late, 
Jealous revolved the studded gate. 
Whose task, from eve to morning tide. 
A wicket churlishly supplied. 

Stern then, and stccl-giit was thy 
brow, 

Dun-Kdin ' O, how alter’d now, 
When safe amid thy mountain court 
Thou sit'st, like Empress at her sport, 
And liberal, unconfin’d, and fice. 
Flinging thy white arms to the sea, 
For thy dark cloud, with umber’d 
I lower, 

j Thathungo'erclilT,and lake, and tower 
I Thpu gleam’st against the western ray 
I Ten thousand lines of brighter day. 

Not she, the Championess of old, 

In Spenser’s magic tale enroll'd, 

She lor the charmed spear renown’d. 
Which forc'd i ach knight to kiss the 
ground, - 

Not she more chang’d, when, plac’d 
at rest, 

What time she was Malbecco’s guest, 
.She gave to flow her maiden vest ; 
When from the corslet’sgrasp reliev’d, 
Free to the sight her bosom heav’d ; 
Sweet was her blue eye’s modest smile. 
Erst hidden by the aventayle ; 

And down hershouldcrs graceful roll’d 
Her locks profuse, of paly gold. 
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They who whilom, in midnight fight, 
Had rnarvell'd at her matchless might, 
No less her maiden charms approv’d, 
But looking lik’d, and liking lov’d 
The sight could jealous pangs beguile, | 
And charm Malbecco’s cares a while ; 
And he, the wandering Squire of 
Dames, 

Forgot his Colunbclla’s claims, 

And passion, erst unknown, couldgain 
The breast of blunt Sir Satyrane ; 

Nor durst light Paridel advance. 

Bold as he was, a looser glance. 

She charm’d, at once, and tamed the 
heart. 

Incomparable Biitomarle! 

So thou, fair City ! disai ray'd 
Of battled wall, and lampart's aid, 

As stately scem'st, but lov< her lar 
Than in that panoply of war. 

Nor det m that fiom thy fenceless 
throne 

Strength and security are flown ; 

Still, as of yore, Queen of the North' 
Stillcanstthou send thychildren forth. 
Ne’er readier at alaim bell’s call 
Ihy burghers rose to man thy wall, 
lhan now, in danger, shall be thine, 

1 liy dauntless voliinlaiy line ; 

For fosse and tin ret pn^ud to stand, 
riieir breasts the bulwarks oftlie laml. 

I hy thousands, train'd to martial toil, 
Full rod would stain their nali\c soil, 
Krc from thy mural crown there fell 
The slightest knosp, or pinnacle. 

And if it come, — as come it may, 

Dun Falin ! that eventful day, — 
Kenown’d for hospit.iblc deed, 

"lhat viiliie much with IIca\en may 
plead, 

In patriarchal times whose care 
Descending angels deign’d to share ; 

1 hat claim may wrestle blcs.sings down 
On those who fight for The Good Town, 
Destin'd in every age to be 
Refuge of injured royalty; 


Since first, when conquering York 
arose, 

To Henry meek she gave repose. 

Till late, with wonder, grief, and awe. 
Great Bourbon's relics sad she saw h 

Truce to these thoughts' — for, as 
tht y rise. 

How gladly I avert mine eyes, 
Bodings, or true or false, to change, 
For Fiction’s fair romantic range, 

Or for tradition's dul ions light, 

That hovtrs tvvixt the day and night: 
Daz/.ling altei natcly and dun, 

Her wavciing lamp I d rather trim, 
Knights, squires, and lovely dames to 
see, 

Creation of my fantasy, 

Than gaze abroad on reeky fen, 

And make of mists invading men. 
Who loves not moie the night of 
June 

Than dull December’s gloomy noon ^ 
Uhe moonlight than the fog of frost- 
And ca n vve say, which cheats the most ^ 

But who shall teach my harp to 
gam 

A sound of the romantic strain, 
Whose Anglo- Noi man tones whilcre 
Could win the royal Henry’s ear, 
Famed Bcauclcrc call'd, for that he 
lov'd 

The minstrel, and his lay approv’d ? 
Who shall these Imgciing notes 
redeem, 

Dcca^’ing on Oblivion’s stream ; 

Such notes as from the Breton tongue 
Malic trau'^lated, Blondcl sung’ — 

O ' born. Time’s I'avagc to repair, 
And make the dying Muse thy care ; 
Who, w hen his scythe her hoary foe 
Was poising for the final blow, 

I In T^nii.ir). 1706, the i-xilod Count il’Artois, 
w.inU ClwrltTb of 1 ranee, took up lus rcbulcnee in 
Ifjljrood, where he remained until August, 17U0. 
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The weapon xtom his hand could 
wring, 

And break his glass, and shear his wing, 
And bid, reviving in his strain, 

The gentle poet live again ; 

Thou, who canst give to lightest lay 
An unpedantic moral gay. 

Nor less the dullest theme bid flit 
On wings of unexpected wit; 

In letters as in life approv'd, 

Example honour’d, and belov'd, — 
Dear Ellis ' to the bard impart 
A lesson of thy magic art. 

To win at once the head and heart, — 
At once to charm, instruct, and mend. 
My guide, my pattern, and my triend’ 

Such minstrel lesson to bestow 
Be long thy pleasing task, — but, O ! 
No more by thy example teach, — 
What few can practise, all can 
preach, — 

With even patience to endure 
Lingering disease, and painful cure. 
And boast affliction’s pangs subdu’d 
By mild and manly fortitude-. 

Enough, the lesson has been given : 
Forbid the repetition. Heaven ! 

Come listen, then ! for* thou hast 
known , 

And lov’d the Minstrel’s varying tone, 
Who, like his Border sires of old, 
Wak'd a wild measure rude and bold. 
Till Windsor's oaks, and Ascot plain, 
With wonder heard the northern 
strain. 

Come listen ! bold in thy applause. 
The Bard shall scorn pedantic laws ; 
And, as the ancient art could stain 
Achievements on the storied pane, 
Irregularly trac'd and plann’d, 

But yet so glowing and so grand, — 
So shall he strive, in changeful hue. 
Field, feast, and combat, to renew. 
And loves, and arms, and harpers’ glee, 
And all the pomp of chivalry. 


Canto Filth. 

Couti. 

I. 

The train has left the hills of Braid ; 
The barrier guard have open made 
(So Lindesay bade) the palisade. 

That closed the tented ground ; 
Their men the warders backward drew. 
And carried pikes, as they rode through 
Into its ample bound. 

Fast ran the Scottish warriors there, 
Upon the Southern band to stare, 
And envy with their wonder rose. 

To see such well-appointed foes ; 
Such length of shafts, such mighty 
bows. 

So huge, that many simply thought 
But fora vaunt such weapons wrought; 
And little deem’d their force to feel, 
Through links of mail, and plates ol 
steel. 

When rattling upon Flodden vale, 
The cloth-yard arrows flew like hail. 

II. 

Nor less did Marmion’s skilful view 
Glance every line and squadron 
through ; 

And much he marvell’d one small land 
Could marshal forth such various band: 

For men at-arms were here. 
Heavily sheath’d in mail and plate, 
Like iron towers for strength and 
weight. 

On Flemish steeds of bone and height, 
With battle-axe and spear. 

Young knights and squires, a lighter 
train. 

Practis’d their chargers on the plain, 
By aid of leg, of hand, and rein. 

Each warlike feat to show, 

To pass, to wheel, the croupe to gain. 
And high curvett, that not in vain 
The sword sway might descend amain 
On foeman’s casque below. 
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He saw the hardy burghers there 
March arm’d, on foot, with faces bare, 
For vizor they wore none. 

Nor waving plume, norcrest of knight ; 
But burnish’d were their corslets 
bright, 

Their brigantines, and gorgets light, 
Like very silver shone. 

Long pikes they had for standing fight. 
Two-handed swords they wore, 
And many wielaed mace of weight, 
And bucklers bright they bore. 

HI. 

On foot the yeoman too, but dress’d 
In his stccl-jack, a swarthy vest, 

With iron quilted well ; 

Each at his back (a slender store) 

His forty days’ provision bore, 

As feudal statutes toll. 

His arms were halbert, axe, or spear, 
A crossbow there, a hagbiit here, 

A dagger-knife, and brand. 

Sober he seem'd, and sad of cheer, 

As loth to leave his cottage dear. 

And march to foreign strand ; 

Or musing, who would guide his steer 
To till the fallow land. 

Yet deem not in his thoughtful eye 
Did aught of dastard terror lie ; 

More dreadful far his ire, 

Than theirs, who, scorning danger’s 
name, 

In eager mood to battle came, 

Their valour like light straw on flame, 
A fierce but fading fire. 

IV. 

Not so the Borderer : bred to war. 
He knew the battle’s din afar, 

And joy’d to hear it swell. 

His peaceful day was slothful case ; 
Norharp, norpipe, his car could please 
Like the loud slogan yell. 

On active steed, with lance and blade. 
The light-arm'd pricker plied his 
trade, — 


Let nobles fight for fame ; 

Let vassals follow where they lead, 
Burghers to guard their townships 
bleed. 

But war’s the Borderer’s game. 
Their gain, their glory, their delight. 
To sleep the day, maraud the night, 
O’er mountain, moss, and moor ; 
Joyful to fight they took their way, 
Scarce caring who might win the day, 
Their booty was secure. 

These, as Lord Marmion’s train pass’d 
by. 

Look’d on at first with careless eye, 
Nor marvell'd aught, well taught to 
know 

The form and force of English bow. 
But when they saw the Lord ai ray'd 
In splendid arms and rich brocade, 
Each Borderer to his kinsman said, — 
‘ Hist, Ringan ' scest thou there ^ 
Canst guess which road they '11 homo- 
ward ride ? 

O ! could we but on Bordei side. 

By Eusedale glen, or Liddell's tide, 
Beset a prize so fair ! 

That fangless Lion, too, their guide. 
Might chance to lose hisghsteringhide ; 
Brown Maudlin, of that doublet pied. 
Could make a kirtlc rare.’ 

V. 

Next, Marmion mark’d the Celtic race, 
Of dilTcrcnt language, form, and face, 
A various race of man ; 
justthen the Chiefs thcirtribes array’d. 
And wild and garish semblance made, 
The chequer’d trews, and belted plaid, 
And varying notes the war- pipes bray’d, 
To every varying clan ; 

Wild through their red or sable hair 
Look’d out their eyes with savage stare, 
On Marmion as he pass'd ; 

Their legs above the knee were bare ; 
Their frame was sinewy, short, and 
spare, 

And harden’d to the blast ; 
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Of taller race, the chiefs they own 
Were by the eagle's plumage known. 
The hunted red-deer’s undress’d hide 
Their hairy buskins well supplied ; 
The graceful bonnet deck'd their head : 
Back from their shoulders hung the 
plaid ; 

A broadsword of unwieldy length, 

A dagger proved for edge and strength, 
A studded targe they wore, 

And quivers, bows, and shafts, — but, O ' 
Short was the shaft, and weak the bow, 
To that which England bore. 

The Isles-mcn cariied at their backs 
Tlie ancient Danish battle-axe. 

They raised a wild and wondering cry. 
As with his guide rode Marmion by. 
Loud were their clamouring tongues, 
as when 

The clanging seaTowl leave the fen, 
And, with their cries discordant mix’d. 
Grumbled and yell’d the pipes betwixt, 

VI, 

Thus through the Scottish camp they 
pass'd, 

And reach'd the City gate at last, 
Where all around, a wakeful guard. 
Arm’d burghers kept their watch and 
wird. 

Well had they cause of jealous fear. 
When lay encamp’d, in field so near, 
The Borderer and the Mountaineer. 
As through the bustling streets they 
go. 

All was alive with martial show : 

At every turn, with dinning clang, 
The armourer’s anvil clash’d and rang ; 
Or toil'd the swarthy smith, to wheel 
The bar that arms tlie charger’s heel ; 
Or axe, or falchion, to the side 
Of jarring grindstone was applied. 
Page, groom, and squire, with hurrying 
pace, 

Through street, and lane, and market- 
place. 

Bore lance, or casque, or sword ; 


While burghers, with important face, 
Describ'd each new-come lord. 
Discuss’d his lineage, told his name, 
Ilis following, and his warlike fame. 
The Lion led to lodging meet, 

Which high o’erlook’d the crowded 
street ; 

There must the Baron rest, 

Till past the hour of vesper tide. 

And then to Holy- Rood must ride, — 
Such was the King's behest. 
Meanwhile the Lion's care assigns 
A banquet rich, and costly wines, 

To Marmion and his train ; 

And when tlie appointed hour suc- 
ceeds, 

The Baron dons his peaceful weeds, 
And following Lindesay as he leads 
The palace-halls they gain. 

VII. 

Old IIoly-Rood rung merrily, 

That niglit, with wassell, mirth, and 
glee : 

King James within her princely 
bower, 

Feasted the Chiefs of Scotland’s power, 
Summon’d to spend the parting hour ; 
For he had charged, that his array 
Should southward march by break of 
day. 

Well lov d that splendid monarch aye 
llic banquet and the song, 

By day the tourney, and by night 
The merry dance, trac’d fast and light. 
The maskers quaint, the pageant bright, 
The revel loud and long. 

This feast outshone his banquets past, 
It was his blithest— and his last. 

The dazzling lamps, from gallery gay, 
Cast on the Court a dancing ray ; 
Here to the harp did minstrels sing ; 
There ladies touch’d a softer string; 
With long-ear’d cap, and motley vest. 
The licensed fool retail’d his jest; 

His magic tricks the juggler plied ; 

At dice and draughts the gallants vied; 
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While some, in close recess apart, 
Courted the ladies of their heart, 

Nor courted them in vain ; 

For often, in the parting hour, 
Victorious Love asserts his power 
O’er coldness and disdain ; 

And flinty is her heart, can view 
To battle march a lover true, 

Can hear, perchance, his last adieu. 
Nor own her snare of pain. 

VIlI. 

7dirough this mix’d crowd of glee and 
game, 

The Kingto greet T.ord Marmion came, 
While, reverent, all made room. 

An easy task it was, 1 trow. 

King James’s manly form to know, 
Although, his courtesy fo show, 

He dufTd, to Marmion liending low, 
His brouler'd cap and plume. 

Foi royal was his garb and mien, 

His cloak, of crimson velvet pil'd, 
Trimm’dwilh llie fur of marten wild; 
His vest of changeful satin sheen, 

The dazzled eye beguil’d ; 

His gorgeous collar hung adown. 
Wrought with the badge of Scotland’s 
crown. 

The thistle brave, of old renown : 

His trusty blade, Toledo right. 
Descended from a baldtic bright ; 
White were his buskins, on the heel 
His spurs inlaid of gold ami .steel ; 

His bonnet, all of crimson fair. 

Was button’d with a ruby rare : 

And Marmion deem’d he ne’erhad seen 
A prince of such a noble mien. 

IX. 

The Monarch’s form was middle size ; 
For feat of strength, or exercise. 
Shaped in proportion fair; 

And hazel w’^as his eagle eye, 

And auburn of the darkest dye, 

His short curl'd beard and hair. 
Light was his footstep in the dance. 
And firm his stirrup in the lists; 


And, oh ! he had that merry glance 
That seldom lady's heart resists. 
Lightly from fair to fair he flew. 

And lov’d to plead, lament, and sue, 
Suit lightly won, and short-liv d pain. 
For inonarchs seldom sigh in vain. 

I said he joy’d in banquet bower; 
Hut, ’mid his mirth, ’twas often strange, 
Howsuddenlyhischeer would change, 
His look o'ercast and lower. 

If, in a sudden turn, he felt 
The pressure of his iron belt, 

That bound his breast in penance pain, 
In memory of his father slain. 

Even so 'twas strange how, evermore, 
Soon as the passing pang was o’er. 
Forward he rush d, with double glee, 
Into the stream of revelry ; 

Thus, dim-sec n object of affright 
Stnitlcs the courser in his flight, 

And half he halts, half springs aside ; 
Hut feels the quickening spur applied, 

I And, straining on the tighten’d rein, 

I Scours doubly swift o'er hill and plain. 

X 

O’er James’s heart, the courtiers say, 
Sir Hugh the Heron's wife held sway : 

To Scotland’s Couit she came, 

'Fo be a hostage for her lord, 
j Who Cessford’s gallant heart had 
gor’d, 

And w'lth the King to make accord. 
Had sent his lovely dame. 

Nor to that lady free alone 

Did the gay King allegiance own ; 

For the fair Queen of France 
Sent him a turquois ring and glove, 
And charg’d him, as her knight and 
lo\c. 

For her to break a lance ; 

And strike three strokes with Scottish 
brand. 

And maiih three miles on Southron 
land. 

And bid the banners of his band 
In English breezes dance. 
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And thus for France’s Queen he 
drest 

His manly limbs in mailed vest ; 
And thus admitted English fair 
His inmost counsels still to share ; 
And thus, for both, he madly plann’d 
The ruin of himself and land ! 

And yet, the sooth to tell, 

Nor England’s fair, nor France’s 
Queen, 

Were worth one pearl-drop, bright 
and sheen, 

From Margaret’s eyes that fell, — 
His own Queen Margaret, who, in 
Lithgow’s bower, 

All lonely sat, and wept the weary 
hour. 

XI. 

The Queen sits lone in Lithgow pile. 
And weeps the weary day 
The war against her native soil, 
Her Monarch’s risk in battle broil: — 
And in gay Holy- Rood, the while, 
Dame Heron rises with a smile 
Upon the harp to play. 

Fair was her rounded arm, as o’er 
The strings her fingers flew ; 

And as she touch’d and'tuned them 
all. 

Ever her bosom’s rise and fall 
Was plainer given to view; 

For, all for heat, was laid aside 
Her wimple, and her hood untied. 
And firstshe pitch’d her voice tosing. 
Then glanced her dark eye on the 
King, 

And then around the silent ring ; 
And laugh’d, and blush’d, and oft did 
say 

Her pretty oath, by Yea, and Nay, 
She could not, would not, durst not 
play ! 

At length, upon the harp, with glee, 
Mingled with arch simplicity, 

A soft, yet lively, air she rung. 
While thus the wily lady sung : 


XII. 

LOCHINVA.R. 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of 
the west, 

Through all the wide Border his steed 
was the best ; 

And save his good broadsword he 
weapons had none. 

He rode all unarm’d, and he rode all 
alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless 
in war, 

There never was knight like the 
yOung Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopp’d 
not for stone. 

He swam the Eske river where ford 
there was none ; 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant 
came late : 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard 
in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave 
Lochinvar. 

So boldly he enter’d the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridc’s-men, and kinsmen, and 
brothers, and all : 

Then spoke the bride’s father, his 
hand on his swoni, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said 
never a word,) 

* O come ye in peace here, or come ye 
in war. 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord 
Lochinvar? ' 

‘ I long woo’d your daughter, my suit 
you denied ; — 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs 
like its tide — 

And now am I come, with this lost 
love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one 
cup of wine. 
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There are maidens in Scotland more 
lovely by far, 

That would gladly be bride to the 
young Lochinvar.* 

The bride kiss’d the goblet : the knight 
took it up, 

He quafTd off the wine, and he threw 
down the cup. 

She look'd down to blush, and she 
look’d up to sigh, 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in 
her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother 
could bar, — 

* Now tread we a measure ! ’ said 
young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, r*nd so lovely her 
face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did 
grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her 
father did fume. 

And the bridegroom stood dangling 
his bonnet and plume ; 

And the bride-maidens whisper'd, 
‘ ’Twere better by far, 

To have match’d our fair cousin with 
young Lochinvar.* 

One touch to her hand, and one word 
in her car. 

When they reach’d the hall door, and 
the charger stood near ; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he 
swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he 
sprung ! 

‘ She is won ! we arc gone, over bank, 
bush, and scaur ; 

They ’ll have flec‘t steeds that follow,’ 
quoth young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting ’inong Groenics 
of the Netherby clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, 
they rode and they ran : 


There was racing and chasing on 
Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er 
did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in 
war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like 
young Lochinvar?— 

XIII. 

The Monarch o’er the siren hung 
And beat the measure as she sung; 
And, pressing closer, and more near. 
He whisper'd praises in her ear. 

In loud applause the courtiers vied ; 
And ladies wink’d, and spoke aside. 
The witching dame to Marmion 
threw 

A glance, where seem’d to reign 
The pride that claims applauses due, 
And of her royal conquest too, 

A real or feign’d disdain ; 
Familiar was the look, and told, 
Marmion and she were friends of old. 
The Kingobscr\' d their meeting eyes. 
With something like displeas’d sur- 
prise ; 

For monarchs ill can rivals brook, 
Even in a word, or smile, or look. 
Straight took he forth the parchment 
broad, 

Which Marmion’s high commission 
show’d : 

‘ Our Borders sack’d by many a raid. 
Our peaceful licge-meii robb’d,’ he 
said : 

‘ On day of truce our Warden slain, 
Stout Barton kill’d, his vessels ta’en — 
Unworthy were we here to reign. 
Should these for vengeance cry in vain; 
Our full defiance, hate, and scorn. 
Our herald has to Henry borne.’ 

XIV. 

He paus’d, and led where Douglas 
stood, 

And with stern eye the pageant view’d : 
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I mean that Douglas, sixth of yore, 
Who coronet of Angus bore, 

And, when his blood and heart were 
high, 

Did the third James in camp defy, 
And all his minions led to die 
On Lauder’s dreary flat : 

Princes and favourites long grew tame 
And trembled at the homely name 
Of Archibald IBell-the-Cat ; 

The same who left the dusky vale 
Of Hermitage in Liddisdalc, 

Its dungeons, and its towers, 

Where BothwcH’s turrets brave the 
air, 

And Bothwell bank is blooming fair. 
To fix his princely bovvers. 

Though now, in age, he had laid down 
His armour for the peaceful gown, 
And for a staff his brand, 

Yet often would flash forth the fire. 
That could, in youth, a monarch’s ire 
And minion’s pride withstand ; 

And even that day, at council board, 
Unapt to soothe his sov’ereign's 
mood. 

Against the war had Angus stood, 
And chafd his royal lord. 

XV. 

His giant-form, like ruin’d tower, 
Though fall’n its muscles’ brawny 
vaunt, 

Huge-bon’d, and tall, and grim, and 
gaunt, 

Seem’d o’crthegaudyscene to lower: 
His locks and beard in silver grew ; 
His eyebrows kept their sable hue. 
Near Douglas when the Monarch stood, 
His bitter speech he thus pursued : 

‘ Lord Marmion, since these letters say 
That in the North you needs must stay 
While sliglitest hopes of peace 
remain, 

Uncourtcoiis speech it were, and stern. 
To say — Return to Lindisfarne 
Until my herald come again. 


Then rest you in Tantallon Hold ; 
Your host shall be the Douglas bold, — 
A chief unlike his sires of old. 

He wears their motto on his blade, 
Their blazon o’er his towers display’d ; 
Yet loves his sovereign to oppose. 
More than to face his country’s foes. 
And, I bethink me, by St. Stephen, 
But e’en this morn to me was given 
A prize, the first fruits of the war, 
Ta’en by a galley from Dunbar, 

A bevy of the maids of Heaven. 
Under your guard, these holy maids 
Shall safe return to cloister shades. 
And, while they at Tantallon stay, 
Requiem for Cochran’s soul may say.’ 
And, with the slaughter’d favourite’s 
name, 

Across the Monarch’s brow there came 
i A cloud of ire, remorse, and shame. 

XVI. 

I In answer nought could Angus speak ; 

I His proud heart swcll’d wellnigh to 
I break : 

He turn’d aside, and down his cheek 
A burning tear there stole. 

His hand the Monarch sudden took, 
That sight his kind heart coultl not 
brook : 

* Now, by the Bruce’s soul, 

Angus, my hasty speech forgive. 

For sure as doth his spirit live. 

As he said of the Douglas old, 

I well may say of you. 

That never king did subject hold. 

In speech more free, in war more bold. 
More tender and more true : 
Forgive me, Douglas, once again.’ — 
And, while the King his hand did 
strain, 

I The old man’s tears fell down like 
rain. 

To seize the moment Marmion tried, 
And whisper’d to the King aside : 

‘ Oh! let such tears unwonted plead 
For respite short from dubious deed I 
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A child will weep a bramble’s smart, 

A maid to see her spanow part, 

A stripling for a woman’s heart : 

But woe awaits a country, when 
She sees the tears of bearded men. 
Then oh ! what omen, dark and high, 
When Douglas wets his manly eye ’ ’ 

XVII. 

Displeas’d was J"mes, that stranger 
view’d 

And tamper’d with his changingmood. 

‘ Laugh those that can, weep those 
that may,' 

Thus did the fiery Monarch say, 

‘ Southward I march by break of day ; 
And if within Tantallon stioug 
The good Lord Marmion tarri long, 
Perchance our meeting next may fail 
At Tamworth, in his casllc-hall,’ 

The haughty Marmion felt ihe taunt, 
And answer’d, grave, the royal vaunt : 

‘ Much honour’d were my humble home 
If in its halls King James should come ; 
Hut Nottingham has archers good, 
And Yorkshire men are stern of mood ; 
Northumbrian prickers wild and lude 
On Derby Hills the paths arc stet p , 
In Ouse and Tyne the fords are deep ; 
And many a banner will be torn, 

And many a knight to earth be borne. 
And many a sheaf of arrows spent, 
Lie Scotland’s King shall cross the 
Trent : 

Yet pause, brave Prince, while yet 
you may ' ’ 

llie Monarch lightly turn’d away, 
And to his nobles loud did call, - 
‘ Lords, to the dance ' a hall ' a hall ’ ’ 
Himself his cloak and sword flung b}'. 
And led Dame Heron gallantly ; 

And minstrels, at the royal order, 
Hung out ‘Blue Bonnets o’er the 
Border.’ 

’ XVIII. 

Leave wc these revels now, to tell 
What to Saint Hilda’s maids befell, 


Whose galley, as they sail’d again 
To Whitby, by a Scot was ta’en. 

Now at Dun-Edin did they bide, 

Till James should of their fate decide ; 

And soon, by his command, 

Were gently summon’d to prepare 
To journey iindf?r Marmion’s care, 

As escort honour’d, safe, and fair, 
Again to English land. 

The Abbess told her chaplet o'er, 

Nor knew whicli saint she should im- 
plore ; 

For, when she thought of Constance, 
sore 

She fear'd Lord Marmion’s mood. 
And judge what Clara must have felt ! 
The sword that hung in Marmion’s 
belt 

Had drunk De Wilton’s blood. 
Unwittingly, King James had given. 
As guard to Whitby’s shades, 

The man most dreaded under Heaven 
By these defenceless maids : 

Yet what petition could avail, 

Or who would listen to the talc 
Of woman, prisoner, and nun, 

’Mid bustle of a war begun ^ 

They deem'd it hopeless to avoid 
The convoy of their dangerous guide. 

XIX. 

Their lodging, so the King assign’d, 
To Marmion’s, as their guardian. join’d, 
And thus it fell, that, passing nigh, 
The Palmer caught the Abbess’ c^'e, 
Who warn'd him by a scroll. 

She had a secret to reveal, 

I’liat much concern'd the Church’s 
weal. 

And health of sinner’s soul ; 

And, with deep charge of secrecy, 
She named a place to meet, 

Within an open balcony. 

That hung from dizz}’ pitch, and high. 
Above the stately" street ; 

To which, as common to each home, 
At night they might in secret come. 
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At night, in secret, there they came, 
The Palmer and the holy Dame. 

The moon among the clouds rose high. 
And all the city hum was by. 

Upon the street, where late before 
Did din of war and warriors roar, 
You might have heard a pebble fall, 
A beetle hum, a cricket sing, 

An owlet flap his boding wing 
On Giles’s steeple tall. 

The antique buildings, climbing high. 
Whose Gothic frontlets sought the sky. 
Were here wrapt deep in shade ; 
There on their brows the moonbeam 
broke. 

Through the faint wreaths of silvery 
smoke, 

And on the casements play'd. 

And other light was none to sec. 
Save torches gliding far, 

Before some chicflain of degree, 
Who left the royal revelry 
To bowne him for the war. 

A solemn scene the Abbess chose, 

A solemn hour, her secret to disclose. 

XXI. 

* O holy Palmer ! ’ she began, 

‘ For sure he must be .sainted man, 
Whose blessed feet have trod the 
ground 

Where the Redeemer’s tomb is found. 
For His dear Church’s sake, my tale 
Attend, nor deem of light avail. 
Though I must speak of worldly love. 
How vain to those who wed above ! 
De Wilton and Lord Marmion woo’d 
Clara de Clare, of Gloster’s blood — 
(Idle it were of Whitby’s dame, 

To say of that same blood I came) ; 
And once, when jealous rage was high, 
Lord Marmion said dcspiteously 
Wilton was traitor in his heart. 

And had made league with Martin 
Swart 

When he came here on Simnel’a part, 


And only cowardice did restrain 
His rebel aid on Stokefleld’s plain, — 
And down he threw his glove : — the 
thing 

Was tried, as wont, before the King; 
Where frankly did De Wilton own. 
That Swart in Giieldres he had known ; 
And that between them then there 
went 

Some scroll of courteous compliment. 
For this he to his castle sent ; 

But when his messenger return’d, 
Judge how de Wilton’s fury burnM 1 
For in his packet there was laid 
Letters that claim’d disloyal aid. 

And proved King Henry’s cause be- 
tray’d. 

His fame, thus blighted, in the field 
He strove to clear, by spear and 
shield ; — 

To clear his fame in vain he strove, 
For wondrous are His ways above ! 
Perchance some form was unobserv'd ; 
Perchance in prayer, or faith, he 
swei*v'd ; 

Else how could guiltless champion 
quail, 

Or how the blessed ordeal fail ? 

XXII. 

* His squire, who now De Wilton saw 
As recreant doom’d to suflfer law, 
Repentant, own’d in vain, 

That, while he had the scrolls in care, 
A stranger maiden, passing fair, 

Had drench’d him with a beverage rare; 

His W'ords no faith could gain. 

With Clare alone he credence won. 
Who, rather than wed Marmion, 

Did to Saint Hilda’s shrine repair, 

To give our house her livings fair 
And die a vestal votVess there. 

The impulse from the earth was given, 
But bent her to the paths of heaven. 
A purer heart, a lovelier maid, 

Ne’er shelter’d her in Whitby’s shade, 
No, not since Saxon Edelfled ; 
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Only one trace of earthly strain, 
That for her lover’s loss 
She cherishes a sorrow vain, 

And murmurs at the cross. 

And then her heritage ; — it goes 
Along the banks of Tame ; 

Deep fields ofgraiii the reaper mows, 
In meadows rich the heifer lows, 

The falconer and huntsman knows 
Its woodlands for the game. 

Shame were it to Saint Hilda dear, 
And I, her humble vot’ress here. 
Should do a deadly sin, 

Her temple spoil’d before mine eyes. 

If this false Marmion such a prize 
By iny consent should win ; 

Yet hath our boisterous monarch sworn 
That Clare shall from our hou-'c be toin, 
And grievous cause have I to fear, , 
Such mandate doth Lord Marmion ' 
bear. 

XXIII. 

‘ Now, prisoner, helpless, and betray’d 
To evil power, I claim thine aid. 

By every step that thou hast trod 
To holy shrine and grotto dim ; 

By every martyr’s tortur’d limb, 

By angel, saint, and seraphim, 

And by the Church of God ! 

For mark ; — When Wilton was be- 
tray’d, 

And with his squire forg’d letters laid, 
She was, alas ! that sinful maid, 

By whom the deed was done ; 

O ! shame and horror to be said — 

She was a perjur'd nun ! 

No clerk in all the land, like her. 
Traced quaint and varying character. 
Perchance you may a marvel deem, 
That Marmion’s paramour 
(For such vile thing she was) should 
scheme 

Her lovpr’s nuptial hour ; 

But o'er him thus she hop’d to gain. 

As privy to his honour's stain, 
lllimitible power * 
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For this she secretly retain’d 

Each proof that m ight the plot reveal, 
Instructions with his hand and seal ; 
And thus Saint Hilda deign’d, 
I'hrough sinner’s perfidy impure. 
Her house’s glory to secure. 

And Clare's immortal weal. 

XXIV. 

‘’Twere long, and needless, here to tell 
How to my hand these papers fell ; 

With me they must not stay. 

Saint Hilda keep her Abbess true ! 
Who knows what outrage he might do. 
While journeying by the way ? 

0 blessed Saint, if e’er again 

I 1 venturous leave thy calm domain, 
To travel or by land or main. 

Deep penance may 1 pay I 
Now, saintly Palmer, mark my prayer- 

1 give this packet to thy care, 

1' or thee to stop they will not dare ; 

And O ! with cautious speed, 

To Wolsey's hand the papers bring, 
That he may show them to the King. 

And, for thy well-earn’d meed. 
Thou holy man, at Whitby’s shrine 
A weekly mass shall still be thine, 
While priests can sing and read. 
What ail’st thou ^ Speak'.’ For as he 
took 

The charge, a strong emotion shook 
His frame ; and, ere reply, 

They heard a faint, yet shrilly tone. 
Like distant clarion feebly blown. 
That on the breeze did die ; 

And loud the Abbess shriek’d in fear, 

‘ Saint Withold,saveus! What is here? 

Look at yon City Cross 1 
See on its battled tower appear 
Phantoms, that scutcheons seem to rear. 
And blazon’d banners toss ! ’ 

XXV. 

Dun-£din’s Cross, a pillar’d stone, 
Rose on a turret octagon ; 
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(But now is razed that monument, 
Whence royal edict rang. 

And voice of’ Scotland’s law was sent 
In glorious trumpet-clang. 

0 ! be his tomb as lead to lead, 

Upon its dull destroyer's head ! — 

A minstrel's malison is said.) 

Then on its battlements they saw 
A vision, passing Nature’s law, 

Strange, wild, and dimly seen ; 
Figures that seem’d to rise and die, 
Gibber and sign, advance and fly, 
While nought confirm’d could ear or 
eye 

Discern of sound or mien. 

Yet darkly did it seem, as there 
Heralds and Pursuivants prepare, 
With trumpet sound and blazon fair, 
A summons to proclaim ; 

But indistinct the pageant proud, 

As fancy forms of midnight cloud, 
When flings the moon upon her shroud 
A wavering tinge of flame ; 

It flits, expands, and shifts, till loud. 
From midmost of the spectre crowd. 
This awful summons came : — 

XXVI. 

‘Prince, prelate, potentate, and peer. 
Whose names I now sfiall call, 
Scottish, or foreigner, give car ; 
Subjects of him who sent me here, 

At his tribunal to appear, 

I summon one and all : 

1 cite you by each deadly sin, 

That e’erhath soil'd your hearts within : 
I cite you by each brutal lust. 

That e'er defil’d your earthly dust, — 
By wrath, by pride, by fear. 

By each o’ermastering passion’s tone, 
By the dark grave, and dying groan ! 
When forty days arc pass’d and gone, 
I cite you, at your Monarch’s throne. 
To answer and appear.’ 

Then thunder’d forth a roll of names : 
The first was thine, unhappy James ! 
Then all thy nobles came. 


Crawford, Glencairn, Montrose, Argyle, 
Ross, Both well, Forbes, Lennox. 
Lyle — 

Why should I tell their separate 
style ? 

Each chief of birth and fame, 

Of Lowland, Highland, Border, Isle, 
Foredoom’d to Flodden’s carnage pile. 
Was cited there by name ; 

And Marmion, Lord of Fontenaye, 

Of Lutterward, and Scrivelbaj^e ; 

De Wilton, erst of Aberley, 

The self-same thundering voice did say. 

But then another spoke : 

‘ Thy fatal summons I deny. 

And thine infernal Lord defy, 
Appealing me to Him on High, 

Who burst the sinner’s yoke.' 

At that dread accent, with a scream. 
Parted the pageant like a dream, 

The summoncr was gone. 

Prone on her face the i\bl>ess fell, 
j And fast, and fast, her beads did tell ; 
1 Her nuns came, startled by the yell, 

I And found her there alone. 

She mark’d not, at the scene aghast, 
What time, or how, the Palmer pass’d. 

XXVII. 

Shift \vc the scene. The camp doth 
move, 

Dun-Edin’s streets are empty now. 
Save when, for weal of those they 
love. 

To pray the prayer, and vow the 
vow. 

The tottering child, the anxious fair, 
The grey-hair’d sire, with pious care. 
To chapels and to shrines repair — 
Where is the Palmer now * and where 
The Abbess, Marmion, and Clare ? 
Bold Douglas ’ to Tantallon fair 
They journey in thy charge : 

Lord Marmion rode on his right hand. 
The Palmer still was with the band; 
Angus, like Lindesay, did command, 
That none should roam at large. 
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But in that Palmer s alter’d mien 
A wondrous change might now be seen; 

Freely he spoke of war, 

Of marvels wrought by single hand, 
When lifted for a native land ; 

And still look'd high, as if he plann’d 
Some desperate deed afar. 

His courser would he feed and stroke, 
And, tucking up his sable fiocke. 
Would first his mettle bold provoke, 
Then soothe or quell his pride. 

Old Hubert said that never one 
He saw, except Lord Marmion, 

A steed so fairly ride. 

XXVIII. 

Some half-hour’s march behind, there 
came, 

By Eustace govern’d fair 
A troop escorting Hild*i's Dame, 

With all her nuns, and Clare. 

No audience had Lord Marmion sought; 
Ever he fear’d to aggravate 
Clara de Clare's suspicious hate , 
And safer 'twas, he thought. 

To wait till, from the nuns remov’d, 
The inllucncc of kinsmen lov’d. 
And suit by Henry's self approv'd, 
Her slow consent had wrought. 

His was no flicker! ngllame, that dies 
Unless when fann’d by looks and 
sighs. 

And lighted oft at lady’s eyes ; 

He long’d to stretch his wide com- 
mand 

O’er luckless Clara's ample land : 
Besides, when Wilton with him 
vied, 

Although the pang of humbled pride 
The place of jealousy supplied, 

Yet conquest by that meanness won 
He almost loath’d to think upon. 

Led him, at times, to hate the cause. 
Which made him burst through 
honour’s laws. 

If e’er he lov’d, ’twas her alone, 

Who died within that vault of stone. 


XXIX. 

And now, when close at hand they saw 
North Berwick’s town, and lofty Law, 
Fitz- Eustace bade them pause a while. 
Before a venerable pile. 

Whose turrets view’d, afar. 

The lofty Bass, the Lambie Isle, 

The ocean’s peace or war. 

At tolling of a bell, foith came 
The convent’s venerable Dame, 

And pray'd Saint Hilda's Abbess rest 
With her, a loved and honour’d guest, 
Till Douglas should a bark prepare 
To waft her back to Whitby fair. 

Glad was the Abbess, you may guess. 
And thank'd the Scottish Prioress ; 
And tedious were to tell, I ween, 

The courteous speech that pass’d 
between. 

O’erjoy d the nuns their palfreys 
leave ; 

But when fair Clara did intend. 

Like them, from horseback to descend, 
Fitz-Eustacc said — ‘ I grieve, 

Fair lady, grieve e'en from my heart, 
Such gentle company to part , 

Think not discourtesy ; 

But lords’ commands must be obey’d ; 
And Marmion and the Douglas said. 
That you must wend with me. 

Lord Marmion hath a letter broad, 
Which to the Scottish Earl he show'd. 
Commanding, that, beneath his care, 
Without delay, 3’ou shall repair 
To your good kinsman, Lord Fit/- 
Clare.’ 

XX. x. 

The startled Abbess loud exclaim’d : 
But she, at whom the blow was aim’d, 
Grew pale as death, and cold as lead ; 
I She deem’d she heard her death-doom 
read. 

‘ Cheer thee, my child ' ’ the Abbess said, 
‘ They dare not tear thee from my hand, 
To ride alone with armed band.' 
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* Nay, holy mother, nay,* 
Fitz-Eustace said ; * the lovely Clare 
Will be in Lady Angus’ care. 

In Scotland while we stay ; 

And, when we move, an easy ride 
Will bring us to the English side. 
Female attendance to provide 
Befitting Gloster’s heir : 

Nor thinks nor dreams my noble lord 
By slightest look or act or word 
To harass Lady Clare. 

Her faithful guardian he will be. 

Nor sue for slightest courtesy 
That e'en to stranger falls, 

Till he shall place her, safe and free. 
Within her kinsman’s halls.’ 

He spoke, and blush’d with earnest 
grace ; 

His faith was painted on his face, 
And Clare's worst fear reliev’d. 

The Lady Abbess loud exclaim’d 
On Henry, and the Douglas blam’d. 
Entreated, threaten’d, griev’d; 

To martyr, saint, and prophet pray’d. 
Against Lord Marmion inveigh'd, 

And call’d the Prioress to aid, 

To curse with candle, bell, and book. 
Her head the grave Cistertian shook : 
‘The Douglas, and the King,’ she 
said, 

‘ In their commands will be obey’d ; 
Grieve not nordream that harm can fall 
The maiden in Tantallon hall.' 

XXXI. 

The Abbess, seeing strife was vain. 
Assumed her wonted state again — 
For much of state she had — 
Compos’d her veil, and rais’d her 
head. 

And ‘ Bid/ in solemn voice she said, 

‘ Thy master, bold and bad. 

The records of his house turn o’er, 
And,whenheshall there written see. 
That one of his own ancestry 
Drove the Monks forth of Coventry, 
Bid him his fate explore I 


Prancing in pride of earthly trust. 
His charger hurl’d him to the dust, 
And, by a base plebeian thrust. 

He died his band before. 

God judge ’twixt Marmion and me ; 
He is a Chief of high degree. 

And I a poor recluse : 

Yet oft, in holy writ, we see 
Even such weak minister as me 
May the oppressor bruise : 

For thus, inspir’d, did Judith slay 
The mighty in his sin. 

And Jael thus, and Deborah’ 

Here hasty Blount broke in : 

‘ Fitz-Eustace, we must march our 
band : 

Saint Anton’ fire thee I wilt thou 
stand 

All day, with bonnet in thy hand, 

To hear the Lady preach ^ 

By this good light ! if thus we stay, 
Lord Marmion, for our fond delay. 
Will sharper sermon teach. 

Come, don thy cap, and mount thy 
horse ; 

The Dame must patience take per- 
force.* 

XXXII. 

‘ Submit we then to force,’ said Clare, 
‘ But let this barbarous lord despair 
His purpos’d aim to win ; 

Let him take living, land, and life ; 
But to be Marmion’s wedded wife 
In me were deadly sin : 

And if it be the King’s decree. 

That I must find no sanctuary. 

In that inviolable dome, 

Where even a homicide might come, 
And safely rest his head. 

Though at its open portals stood, 
Thirsting to pour forth blood for blood, 
The kinsmen of the dead ; 

Yet one asylum is my own 
Against the dreaded hour ; 

A low, a silent, and a lone. 

Where kings have little power. 
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One victim is before me there. — 
Mother, your blessing, and in prayer 
Remember your unhappy Clare ! ’ 

Loud weeps the Abbess, and bestows 
Kind blessings many a one : 

Weeping and wailing loud arose. 
Round patient Clare, the clamorous 
woes 

Of every simple nun. 

His eyes the gent’ j Eustace dried, 

And scarce rude Blount the sight could 
bide. 

Then took the squire her rein, 

And gently led away her steed. 

And, by each courteous word and 
deed, 

To cheer her strove in vain. 

I 

XXXIM. I 

Hut scant three miles the band had | 
rode, 

Wken o’er a height they pass’d. 

And, sudden, close before them show’d 
Ills towers, Tantallon va.st ; 

Hroad, massive, high, and stretching 
far. 

And held impregnable in war. 

On a projecting rock they rose, 

And round three sides the ocean 
flows, 

llic fourth did battled walls enclose. 
And double mound and fosse. 

By narrow drawbridge, outworks 
strong, 

llirough studded gates, an entrance 
long. 

To the main court they cross. 

It was a wide and stately .square : 
Around were lodgings, fit and fair. 

And towers of various form. 

Which on the court projected far. 

And broke its lines quadrangular. 

Here was square keep, there turret 
high, 

Or pinnacle that sought the sky, 

W lienee oft the Warder could descry 
The gathering ocean-storm. 


XXXIV. 

Here did they rest. The princely care 
Of Douglas, why should I declare. 

Or say they met reception fair ? 

Or why the tidings say. 

Which, varying, to 'I'antallon came, 
By hurrying posts or fleeter fame. 
With ever varying day”* 

And, first they heard King Janies had 
won 

Etall,and Wark, and Ford; and then. 
That Norham Castle strong was 
ta'cn. 

At that sore marvell’d Marmion ; — 
And Douglas hop’d his Monarch's hand 
Would soon subdue Northumberland 
But whisper’d news there came. 
That, while his host inactive lay, 

And melted by degrees away, 

King James was dallying off the day 
With Heron's wily dame 
Such acts to chronicles I yield ; 

Go seek them there, and see : 

Mine is a tale of Flodden Field, 

And not a history. 

At length they heard the Scottish host 
On that high ridge had made their 
post, 

Which frow’ns o’er Millficld Plain; 
And that brave Surrey many a band 
Had gather’d in the Southern land, 
And march’d into Northumberland, 
And camp at Woolcr ta’cn. 
Marmion, like charger in the stall, 
That hears, w'ithout, the trumpet-call. 
Began to chafe, and swear — 

‘ A sorry thing to hide my head 
In castle, like a fcaiful maid. 

When such a field is near ! 

Needs must I sec this battle-day : 
Death to my fame if such a fray 
Were fought, and Marmion away ! 
The Douglas, too, I wot not why. 
Hath ’bated of his courtesy : 

No longer in his halls I '11 stay.’ 

Then bade his band they should array 
For march against the dawning da^'. 

F 
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Introduction to Canto 
Sixth. 

TO 

RICHARD HEBER, Esq. 

Merioun-House, Chnstinas. 
Heap on more wood ' — the wind is 
chill ; 

But let it whistle as it will, 

We ’ll keep our Christinas merry still. 
Each age has deem'd the new-born 
year 

The fittest time for festal cheer : 

Even, heathen yet, the savage Dane 
At lol more deep the mead did drain; 
High on the beach his galleys drew, 
And feasted all his pirate crew ; 

Then in his low and pinc-built hall, 
Whereshieldsandaxes deck’d the wall, 
They gorged upon the halfdress’d steer; 
Caroused in seas of sable beer; 

While round, in biutal jest, were 
thrown 

Thehalf-gnaw’drib, and marrow-bone: 
Or listen’d all, in grim delight, 

While Scalds yell'd out thejoys offight. 
Then forth, in frenzy, would they hie, 
While wildly-loose their red locks fly. 
And dancing round the blazing pile, 
They make such barbarous mirth the 
while, 

As best might to the mind recall 
The boisterous joys of Odin's hall. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had 
roll'd. 

And brought blithe Christmas back 
again. 

With all his hospitable train. 
Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the holy night ; 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung : 


That only night in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donn’d her kiitle sheen; 
The hall was dress'd with holly green; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then open’d wide the Baron's hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 
Power laid his rod of rule aside. 

And Ceremony doff’d his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village partner 
choose ; 

'I’he I.ord, underogating, share 
The vulgar game of ‘ post and pair.* 
All hail'd, with uncon troll’d delight. 
And general voice, the happy night. 
That to the cottage, as the crown. 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs sup- 
plied, 

Went roaring up the chimney wide; 
The huge hall-table’s oaken lace, 
Scrubb’d till it shone, the day to grace. 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn. 
By old blue coated serving-man. 
Then the grim boar’s head frown’d 
on high, 

Crested with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green-garb’d langt r tell. 
How, when, and where, the monster 
fell ; 

What dogs before his death he tore, 
And all the baiting of the boar. 

The wassel round, in good brown bowls. 
Garnish’d with ribbons, blithelytrowls. 
There the huge sirloin reek’d ; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas 
pie ; 

Nor fail’d old Scotland to produce. 

At such high tide, her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry maskers in. 
And carols roar’d with blithesome 
din ; 
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If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted checks the visors made ; 
But, O ! what maskers, richly dight, 
Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 
England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas bi ought hissportsagain. 
Twas Christmas bi'oach’d the mightiest 
ale ; 

’Twas Christmas told the merriest 
talc ; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through hall the 
year. 

Still linger, in our nurthern clime, 
Some remnants ol the good old time ; 
And still, within our \ alleys here, 

We hold the kindled title dear 
Even when, perchance, its far-fetch’d 
claim 

To Southron (‘ar sounds empty name ; 
For course of blood, our proverbs 
deem. 

Is warmer than the mountain-stream. 
And thus, my ('hiistmas still J hoM 
Where my great-grandsiro came of old, 
With amber beard, and flaxen hair, 
And reverend apostolic air ■ 
riie feast and holy title to share, 

And mix sobriety with wine, 

And honest mirth with thoughtsdivine: 
Small thought W’as his, in after tunc 
E’er to be hitch’d into a rh^-me. 
riic simple sire could only boast, 

That he was loyal to his cost ; 
d'he banish’d race of kings re\cr’d. 
And lost his land, — but kept his beard. 

Ill these dear halls, where welcome 
kind 

Is with'fair liberty combin’d ; 

Where cordial friendship gives the 
hand, 


And flies constraint the magic wand 
Of the fair dame that rules the land 
Little we heed the tempest drear. 
While music, mirth, and social cheer. 
Speed on their wings the passing year. 
And Mertoun’s halls are fair e’en now. 
When not a leaf is on the bough. 
Tweed loves them well, and turns again, 
As loath to leave the sweet domain. 
And holds his mirror to her face, 

And clips her with a close embrace 
(dadly as he, we seek the dome, 

And as reluctant turn us home. 

How just that, at this time of glee. 
My thoughts .should, Hcber, turn to 
thee ! 

For mdny a merry hour we've known, 
And heaid the chimes of midnight’s 
tone. 

Cease, then, my friend 'a moment cease, 
Andlea\e these classic tonus in peace! 
Of Roman and of Grecian lore. 

Sure moital brain can hold no more. 
Thcscancients, as Noll Blufl'might say, 
‘ Were pretty fellows in their day ;’ 
But time and tide o’er all prevail — 
On Christmas eve a Christmas tale — 
Of wonder and of war ‘ Piofane ' 
What ! leave the lofty Latian strain. 
Her stately prixse, her verse’s charms, 
l o hear the clash of rusty arms : 

In Fairy Land or Limbo lost, 

To jo.stlc conjurer and ghost, 

(ioblin and witch ' Nay. Ilebcr dear, 
Before you touch my charter, hear: 
Though Lc 3 'dcn^ aids, alas I no more. 
My cause with many-lauguagcd lore, 
This may I say in realms of death 
Ulysses meets Ale ides’ ivtaith ; 
Aeneas, upon Thracia's shore, 

1 he ghost of murder’d Polydore ; 

1 • A Ijily n<>l>lc UcriiMii des(.om, luirn Coiintev* 
ll.irrK t Hrulil of M.irtinskiii Ik n. iiiarrifil to II Scott, 
I sq of Harilen (now L onl I’ulw.trthl, tlic author's 
relative anti much >alueii Ineml almost from in- 
fancy. —Bordtr 

* John Leyden, M I) , of Kjc.it service to Scott In 
the preparation of the Border Minstrelsy, died at 
J.av.a in 1811, in hu> 36th year. 
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For omens, we in Livy cross, 

At every turn, loaitus Bos. 

As grave and duly speaks that ox, 

As if he told the price of stocks ; 

Or held, in Rome republican, 

The place of common-councilman. 

All nations have their omens drear, 
Their legends wild of woe and fear. 
To Cambria look — the peasant see 
Bethink him of Glendowerdy, 

And shun ‘the spirit’s Blasted Tree.* 
The Highlander, whose red claymore 
The battle turn’d on Maida's shore, 
Will, on a Friday morn, look pale, 

If ask’d to tell a fairy tale: 

He fears the vengeful Elfin King, 
Who leaves that day his grassy ring : 
Invisible to human ken, 

He walks among the sons of men. 

Did’st e’er, dear Heber, pass along 
Beneath the towers of Franchemont, 
Which, like an eagle’s nest in air, 
Hang o’er the stream and hamlet fair ? 
Deep in their vaults, the peasants say, 
A mighty treasure buried lay. 
Amass’d through rapine and through 
wrong 

By the last Lord of Franchemont. 
The iron chest is bolted hard, 

A huntsman sits, its constant guard ; 
Around his neck his horn is hung, 

His hanger in his belt is slung ; 
Before his feet his blood-hounds lie; 
An ’twere not for his gloomy eye, 
Whose withering glance no heart can 
brook, 

As true a huntsman doth he look 
As bugle e’er in brake did sound. 

Or ever hollow’d to a hound. 

To chase the fiend, and win the prize. 
In that same dungeon ever tries 
An aged necromantic priest ; 

It is an hundred years at least. 

Since ’twixt them first the strife begun, 
And neither yet has lost nor won. 


And oft the Conjurer’s words will make 
The stubborn Demon groan and quake; 
And oft the bands of iron break, 

Or bursts one lock, that still amain, 
Fast as ’tis open’d, shuts again. 

That magic strife within the tomb 
May last until the day of doom, 
Unless the adept shall learn to tell 
The very word that clench'd the spell, 
When Franch’mont lock’d the treasure 
cell. 

An hundred years are pass’d and gone, 
And scarce three letters has he won. 

Such general superstition may 
Excuse for old Pitscottie say ; 

Whose gossip history has given 
My song the messenger from Heaven, 
That warn’d, in Lithgow, Scotland’s 
King, 

Nor less the infernal summoning ; 
May pass the Monk of Durham’s tale, 
Whose demon fought in Gothic mail ; 
May pardon plead for Fordun grave, 
Who told of Gifford’s Goblin-Cave. 
But why such instances to you, 

Who, in an instant, can renew 
Your treasured hoards ofvarious lore, 
And furnish twenty thousand more ? 
Hoards, not like theirs whose volumes 
rest 

LiketreasuresinthcFranch’montchest, 
While gripplc owners still refuse 
To others what they cannot use; 

Give them the priest’s whole century, 
They shall not spell you letters three; 
Their pleasure in the books the same 
The magpie takes in pilfer’d gem. 
Thy volumes, open as thy heart. 
Delight, amusement, science, art, 

To every ear and eye impart ; 

Yet who of all who thus employ them. 
Can like the owner’s self enjoy them ? — 
But, hark! I hear the distant drum ! 
The day of Flodden Field is come. — 
Adieu, dear Heber! life and health, 
And store of literaiy wealth. 
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Canto Sixth. 

Z^e IgaUU. 

I. 

While great events were on the gale, 
And each hour brought a varying talc, 
And the demeanour, changed and cold. 
Of Douglas, freued Marmion hold. 
And, like the impatient steed of war, 
He snufTd the battle from afar; 

And hopes were none, that back again 
Herald should come from Terouenne, 
Where England’s King in leaguer lay. 
Before decisive battle-day ; 

Whilst these things were, the mournful 
Clare 

Did in the Dame’s devotions share : 
For the good Countess ceaseless pray’d 
I'o Heaven and Saints, her sons to aid, 
And, with short interval, did pass 
F rom prayer to book, from bo« k to mass. 
And all in high liaronial pride, — 

A life both dull and dignified ; 

Yet as Lord Marmion nothing press’d 
Upon her intervals of rest, 

Dejected Clara well could bear 
The formal state, the lengthen ’(I prayer. 
Though dearest to her wounded heart 
The hours that she might spend apart. 

II 

I said Tantallon's dizzy steep 
Hung o’er the margin of the deep. 
Many a rude tower and rampart there 
Hcpell’d the insult of the air, 

Which, when the tempest vex’d the 
sky, 

Half breeze, half spray, came whistling 

^y- 

Above the rest, a turret square 
Did o’er its Gothic entrance bear. 

Of sculpture rude, a stony shield ; 
The BToodj^ Heart was in the Field, 
And in the chief three mullets stood, 
The cognizance of Douglas blood. 


The turret held a narrow stair, 
Which, mounted, gave you access 
where 

A parapet’s embattled row 
Did seaward round the castle go. 
Sometimes in dizzy steps descending. 
Sometimes in narrow circuit bending. 
Sometimes in platform broad extend- 
ing, 

Its varying circle did combine 
Bulwark, and bartizan, and line. 

And bastion, tower, and vantage-coign ; 
Above the booming ocean leant 
The far-projecting battlement; 

The billows burst, in ceaseless flow. 
Upon the precipice below. 

Where’er Tantallon faced the land. 
Gate-works, and walls, were strongly 
mann’d ; 

No need upon the sea-girt side ; 

'file steepy rock, and frantic tide. 
Approach of human step denied ; 

And thus these lines and ramparts 
rude 

Were left in deepest solitude. 

Ill 

And, for they were so lonely, Clare 
I Would to these battlements repair, 

; And muse upon her sorrows there. 
And list the sea-bird s cry ; 

Or slow, like noontide ghost, would 
glide 

Along the dark-grey bulwarks’ side. 
And ever on the heaving tide 
Look down with weary eye. 

I Oft did the cliff and swelling main 
I Recall the thoughts ofWhitby’s fane, — • 
I A home she ne’er might see again ; 
For she had laid adown, 

.So Douglas bade, the hood and veil. 
And frontlet of the cloister pale, 

And Benedictine gown : 

It were unseemly sight, he said, 

A novice out of convent shade. 

Now her bright locks, with sunny glow, 
Again adorn’d her brow of snow' ; 
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Her mantle rich, whose borders, round, 
A deep and fretted broidery bound, 

In golden foldings sought the ground; 
Of holy ornament, alone 
Remain’d a cross with ruby stone; 

And often did she look 
On that which in her hand she bore. 
With velvet bound, and broider’d o’er, 
Her breviary book. 

In such a place, so lone, so grim, 

At dawning pale, or twilight dim, 

It fearful would have been 
To meet a form so richly dress’d, 
With book in hand, and cross on 
breast. 

And such a woeful mien. 
Fitz-Eustace, loitering with his bow. 
To practise on the gull and crow. 

Saw her, at distance, gliding slow. 
And did by Mary swear 
Some love-lorn Fay she might have 
been, 

Or, in Romance, some spell-bound 
Queen ; 

For ne’er, in work-day world, was seen 
A form so witching fair. 

IV. 

Once walking thus, at evening tide. 

It chanced a gliding sail she spied, 
And, sighing, thought — ‘The Abbess, 
there. 

Perchance, does to her home repair; 
Her peaceful rule, where Duty, free. 
Walks hand in hand with Charity ; 
Where oft Devotion’s tranced glow 
Can such a glimpse of heaven bestow, 
That the enraptur’d sisters see 
High vision and deep mystery; 

The very form of Hilda fair, 

Hovering upon the sunny air, 

And smiling on her votaries’ prayer. 
O I wherefore, to my duller eye. 

Did still the Saint her form deny ! 
Was it, that, sear’d by sinful scorn. 
My heart could neither melt nor 
burn? 


Or lie my warm affections low. 

With him, that taught them first to 
glow ? 

Yet, gentle Abbess, well I knew. 

To pay thy kindness grateful due, 
And well could brook the mild com- 
mand, 

That ruled thy simple maiden band. 
How different now! condemn’d to 
bide 

My doom from this dark tyrant’s pride. 
But Marmion has to learn, ere long, 
That constant mind, and hate of wrong, 
Descended to a feeble girl. 

From Red De Clare, stout Gloster’s 
Earl; 

Of such a stem, a sapling weak 
He ne’er shall bend, although he break. 

V. 

‘ But sec ' what makes this armour 
here ^ • 

For in her path there lay 
Targe, corslet, helm ; she view’d them 
near. 

, ‘The breastplate pierc’d! — Ay, much 
1 fear. 

Weak fence wertthon ’gainstfocman’s 
spear. 

That hath made fatal entrance here, 
As these dark blood-gouts say. 
Thus Wilton oh! not corslet’s warp. 
Not truth, as diamond pure and hard, 
Could be thy manly bosom’s guard. 
On yon disastrous day ' ’ 

She raised her eyes in niouniful 
mood, — 

Wilton himself before her stood ’ 

I It might have seem’d his passing ghost, 
' For every youthful grace was lost ; 

And joy unwonted, and surprise, 

' Gave their strange wildness to his 
eyes. 

Expect not, noble dames and lords. 
That I can tell such scene in words ; 
j What skilful limner e’er would choo.se 
j To paint the rainbow’s varying hues. 
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Unless to mortal it were given 
To dip his brush in dyes of heaven? 
Far less can my weak line declare 
Each changing passion’s shade ; 
Brightening to rapture from despair, 
Sorrow, surprise, and pity there, 

And joy, with her angelic air, 

And hope, that paints the future fair, 
Their varying hues display’d : 

Each o’er its rival o ground extending, 
Alternate conquering, shiiting, blend- 
ing, 

Till all, fatigued, the conflict yield. 
And mighty I.ove retains the field 
Shortly I tell what then he said. 

By many a tender word dela^^'d. 

And modest blush, and bursting sigh, 
And question kind, and fona rtpiv • 

VI 

nr wimon's iiisroRv 
‘ Forget we that disastrous day. 

When sons<dess in the lists 1 lay 
The nee dragg’d, — but how I cannot 
know. 

For sense and recollection fled — 
I found me on a pallet low. 

Within my ancient beadsman’s 
shed. 

Aiisliii,- -remember'st thou, my 
(dare, 

How thou didst blush, when the old 
man, 

When fii'tit our infant love began, 
b.iid we would make a m.itehless 
pair ^ ' 

M( iiials, and fi lends, and kinsmen fled 
1 1 om the degraded traitor’s bed — 

He only held my burning heail, 

And tended me for many a tlay, 

While wounds and fe\cr held their 
sway. 

l>ut far more needful was his care. 
When sense return'd to wake do'^pair; 
For I efid tear the closing wound. 
And dash me frantic on the ground, 
H e’er I heard the name of Clare. 


At length, to calmer reason brought, 
Much by his kind attendance wrought, 
With him I left my native strand, 
And, in a palmer’s weeds array’d, 

My hated name and form to shade, 

I journey’d many a land ; 

No more a lord of rank and birth. 

But mingled with the dregs of earth. 

Oft Austin for my reason fear’d, 
When I would sit, and deeply brood 
On dark re\engo, and deeds of blood, 
Or wild rnad schemes uprear’d. 

My fi iend at length fell sick, and .said, 
Cod would remove him soon : 

And, while ui)On his dying bed, 
lie beggM of me a boon — 

If e’er my deadliest enemy 
Beneath my brand ‘'hould compier’dlie. 
Even then my mercy should awake, 
And sjiarc his life for Austin’s sake. 

vn. 

Still restless as a second Cain, 
d’o Scotland lu^xt my route was ta’cn. 
Full well the paths I knew. 

Fame of my fate made various sound, 
'Hint death in pilgrimage I found, 
Tliat I had perish’d of my wound, — 
None cared which tale was true: 
And living eye could never guess 
I)c Wilton in his Palmer's dress; 

FiU now that sahlc slough i.s shed. 
And trimnril my shaggy beard and 
he.id, 

I scarcely know me in the glass. 

A ch.ince most woiidroiis did pri^vide, 
That I should be that Baron's guide — 
I will not name his name ' 
Vengeance to (iod alone belongs; 
Ihit, wlu n I think on all my wrongs, 
My blood is liquid llaine ’ 

And ne'er the time shall I forget, 
When, in a Scottish hostel set. 

Dark looks we did exchange : 
Wliat were liis thoughts I cannot tell; 
But in iny bosom muster’d Hell 
Its plans of dark revenge. 
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VIII. 

‘ A word of vulgar augury, 

That broke from me, I scarce knew 
why, 

Brought on a village tale ; 

Which wrought upon his moody sprite. 
And sent him armed forth by night. 

I borrow’d steed and mail, 

And weapons, from his sleeping band ; 

And, passing from a postern door, 
We met, and ’counter’d hand to hand, — 
He fell on Gifford moor. 

For the death-stroke my brand I drew, 
(O then my helmed head he knew, 
The Palmer’s cowl was gone,) 

Then had three inches of my blade 
The heavy debt of vengeance paid ; 
My hand the thought of Austin staid ; 

I left him there alone. 

O good old man ! even from the grave 
Thy spirit could thy master save : 

If I had slain my focman, ne’er 
Had Whitby’s Abbess, in her fear, 
Given to my hand this packet dear. 
Of power to clear my injured fame. 
And vindicate De Wilton's name. 
Perchance you heard the Abbess tell 
Of the strange pageantry of Hell, 

That broke our secret speech — 

It rose from the infernal shade. 

Or featly was some juggle play’d, 

A tale of peace to teach. 

Appeal to Heaven I judged was best. 
When my name came among the rest 

IX. 

* Now here, within Tantallon Hold, 
To Douglas late my talc I told, 

To whom my house was known of old. 
Won by my proofs, his falchion bright 
This eve anew shall dub me knight. 
These were the arms that once did 
turn 

The tide of fight on Otterburne, 

And Harry Hotspur forced to yield. 
When the Dead Douglas won the field. 


These Angus gave— his armourer’s 
care, 

Ere morn shall every breach repair ; 
For nought, he said, was in his halls, 
But ancient armour on the walls, 

And aged chargers in the stalls. 

And women, priests, and grey-hair’d 
men, 

The rest were all in Twisel glen. 

And now I watch my armour here. 

By law of arms, till midnight ’s near ; 
Then, once again a belted knight. 
Seek Surrey’s camp with dawn of light. 

X. 

‘There soon again we meet, my 
Clare ! 

This Baron means to guide thee 
there : 

Douglas reveres his King’s command, 
Else would he take thee from his 
band. 

And there thy kinsman, Surrey, too. 
Will give Dc Wilton justice due. 

Now meetcr far for martial broil, 
Firmer my limbs, and strung by toil, 

Once more ’ ‘ O Wilton ! must we 

then 

Risk new-found happiness again. 
Trust fate of arms once more ? 

And is there not an humble glen, 
Where we, content and poor, 

Might build a cottage in the shade, 

A shepherd thou, and I to aid 
Thy task on dale and moor? 

That reddening brow!— too well 
I know, 

Not even thy Clare can peace bestow. 
While falsehood stains thy name : 
Go then to fight ! Clare bids thee go I 
Clare can a warrior’s feelings know, 
And weep a warrior’s shame, 

Can Red Earl Gilbert’s spirit feel. 
Buckle the spurs upon thy heel. 

And belt thee with thy brand of 
steel, 

And send thee forth to fame [ ’ 
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That night, upon the rocks and bay, 
The midnight moonbeam slumbering 
lay, 

And pour’d its silver light, and pure, 
Through loop-hole, and through cm- 
brazure, 

Upon Tantallon tower and hall ; 
But chief where arched, windows wide 
Illuminate the chapel’s pride. 

The sober glances fall. 

Much was there need ; though, seam’d 
with scars, 

Two veterans of the Douglas’ wars, 
Though two grey priests were there, 
And each a blazing torch held high. 
You could not by their blaze descry 
The chapel’s carving fai. . 

Amid that dim and smoky light. 
Chequering the silver moonshine 
bright, 

A bishop by the altar stood, 

A noble lord of Douglas blood, 
With mitre sheen, and roequet white. 
Yet show’d his meek and thoughtful 
eye 

But little pride of prelacy ; 

More pleas’d that, in a barbarous age, 
He gave rude Scotland Virgil's page, 
Than that beneath his rule he held 
The bishopric of fair ])iinkeld. 

Beside him ancient Angus stood, 
Doff'd his furr’d gown, and sable hood . 
O’er his huge form and visage pale, 
He wore a cap and shirt of mail ; 

And loan’d his large and wrinkled hand 
Upon the huge and sweeping brand 
Which wont of yore, in battle fray, 
His foeman's limbs to shred away, 

As wood-knife lops the sapling spray 
He seem’d as, from the tomhsaroiind 
Rising at judgment-day, 

Some giant Douglas ma}’ be founti 
In all his old array ; 

So pale his face, so huge his limb, 

So old his arms, his look so grim. 


Then at inc altar Wilton kneels, 

And Clare the spurs bound on his heels; 
And think what next he must have felt, 
At buckling of the falchion belt ! 

And judge how Clara changed her 
hue. 

While fastening to her lover’s side 
A friend, which, though i n danger tried. 
He once had found untrue! 

Then Douglas struck him with his 
blade : 

^ Saint Michael and Saint Andrew aid, 
I dub thcc knight. 

Arise, Sir Ralph, Dc Wilton’s heir ! 
For King, for Church, for Lady fair, 
See that thou fight.’ — 

And Bishop Gawain, as he rose, 

Said — ‘Wilton! grieve not for thy 
woes. 

Disgrace, and trouble ; 

For He, who honour best bestows, 
May give thee double.’ — 

De Wilton sobb’d, for sob he must — 

‘ Where’er I meet a Douglas, trust 
That Douglas is my brother ! ’ — 

‘ Nay, nay,’ old Angus said, ‘ not so: 
To .Surrey’s camp thou now must go. 
Thy wrongs no longer smother. 

1 have two sons in yonder field ; 

And . if thou meel’st them under shield, 
Upon them bravely — do thy worst; 
And foul fall him that blenches first ! ' 

Mil. 

Not far advanc’d was morning day, 
When Marmion did his troop array 
To Surrey's camp to ride ; 

He b.ad safe conduct for his baud, 
Beneath tlie royal seal and band, 

And Douglas gav'c a guide : 

The aneient Kail, with stalely grace. 
Would Clara on Iicr palfrey place, 
And whispei’d iu an under tone, 

‘ Let the hawk stoop, his prey is 
flown.’ 
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The train from out the castle drew, 
But Marniion stopp’d to bid adieu : — 
‘Though something I might ’plain,’ 
he said, 

‘ Of cold respect to stranger guest, 
Sent hither by your King’s behest, 
While in Tantallon’s towers I staid ; 
Part we in friendship from your land, 
And, noble Earl, receive my hand.’ 
But Douglas round him drew his 
cloak, 

Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : 

‘ My manors, halls, and bowers, shall 
still 

Be open, at my Sovereign’s will, 

To each one whom he lists, iiowc’cr 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 

My castles are my King’s alone, 

From turret to foundation-stone — 
The hand of Douglas is his own ; 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp.’ 

XIV. 

Burn’d Marmion’s swarth^^ cheek like 
fire, 

And shook his very frame for ire. 

And ‘This to me ! ’ he said ; 

‘ An ’twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion’s Ind not spar’d 
To cleave the Douglas’ head ! 

And, first, I tell thee, haughty Peer, 
He, who does England's message here. 
Although the meanest in her state. 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate : 
And, Douglas, more 1 tell thee here. 
Even in thy pitch of pride. 

Here in thy hold, thy vassals near — 
(Nay, never look upon your lonl, 

And lay your hands upon your sword ! ) 

I tell thee, thou’rt defied ! 

And if thou said’st I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near. 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied ' ’ 

On the Earl’s check the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age : 


Fierce he broke forth, ‘ And dar’st 
thou then 

To beard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his hall ? 

And h op’st thou hence unscathed to go 
No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no ! 
Up drawbridge, grooms — what, war- 
der, ho ! 

Let the portcullis fall.* 

Lord Marrnion turn'd, — well w'as his 
need, 

And dash’d the rowels in his steed, 
Like arrow through the archway 
sprung, 

The ponderous grate behind him 
ning : 

To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, lazcd his plume. 

XV. 

The steed along the drawbridge flies, 
Just as it trembled on tlie rise ; 

Nor lighter does the swallow skim 
Along tlic smooth lake’s level brim : 
And when Lord Marmion reach’d his 
band, 

Hchalts,antl turns with clenched hand, 
And shout of loud defiance pours, 
And sliook his gauntlet at the towers. 
‘ Horse ' horse ! ’ the Douglas cried, 
^and chase ' ’ 

But soon he rein’d his fury’s pace : 

‘ A royal messenger he came. 

Though most unworthy of the name, 

A letter forged ' Saint Jude to spcedv. 
Did ever knight so foul a deed ! 

At first in heart it liked me ill, 

When the King prais’d his ch rkly skill. 
Thanks to Saint Buthan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line : 
So swore I, and I swear it still. 

Let my boy-bishop fret his fill. 

.Saint Mary mend niy fury mood I 
Old age ne’er cools the Douglas blood, 
I thought to sla 3 " him wliere he s^ood, 
’Tis pity of him too,’ he cried : 

‘ Bold can he .speak, and fairly ride, 
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I warrant him a warrior tried/ 

With this his mandate he recalls, 

And slowly seeks his castle halls. 

XVI. 

The day in Marmion’s journey wore ; 
Yet, ere his passion’s gust was o’er, 
They cross’d the heights of Stanrig- 
moor. 

Ilis troop more closely there he scann’d, 
And miss’d the Pedmer from the band. 

‘ Palmer or not/ young Plouiit did say, 
^ He parted at the peep of day; 

Good sooth, it was in strange array.’ 

‘ In what array ? ’ said Marmion, quick. 

‘ My Lord, I ill can spell tlie trick ; 
But all night long, willi clink and bang, 
Close to my couch did liammcrs clang ; 
At d.iwn the falling drawl .i«lg. lang, 
And from a loop-hole while I peep, 
Old Bell-the-Cat came from the Keep, 
Wrapp'd in a gown of sables fair. 

As feat fill of tlie morning air ; 
Beneath, when that w.is blown aside, 
A rii'jty sliirt of m. ill I spied, 

By Archibald won in blooily work, 
Against the Saracen and Turk: 

Last night it hung not in the hall ; 

I thought some mar\el would bidall 
And next I saw them saddh il lead 
Old Cheviot lorth, the Karl’s hi sIsIiumI, 
A matchless horse, though something 
old, 

Prompt in his paci's, cool and bold. 

I heard the SherilV Sholto say, 
d‘he Karl did much the Master pray 
To use him on the battle-day ; 

But he preferr’d’ ‘Nay, Ileniy, 
cease ! 

riiou sworn horse-courser, hold th^’ 
peace. 

Kiistacc, thou bcar’st a biain I in ay. 
What did Blount sec at break of day ■ ’ 

XVII. 

‘In brief, m3' lord, we both descried 
(Kor then I stood liy Henry's side) 

I he Palmer mount, and outwards ride, 


Upon the Karl's own favourite steed : 
All sheath’d he was in armour bright, 
And much resembled that same knight. 
Subdu’d by you in Cotswold fight : 

Lord Angus wish’d him speed.' 

The instant that Fitz-Eustace spoke, 

A sudden light on Marmion broke ; — 
‘Ah ! dastard fool, to reason lost ! ’ 

He mutter’d; ‘ ’twas nor fay nor 
ghost 

I met upon the moonlight wold, 

Ihit living man of earthly mould. 

0 dotage blind and gross ' 

Had I but fought as wont, one thrust 
Had laid Dc Wilton in the dust. 

My path no more to cross. 

1 low stand we now C -he told his tale 
To Douglas; and with some avail; 
’Twas therefore gloom’d his rugged 
brow. 

Will Suirc3' dare to entertain, 

’Gainst Marmion, charge disproved 
and \ am ’ 

Small iisk of that, I trow. 

Yet Clare’s sharp questions must 
I <^lnin, 

Must separate Constance from the 
N Li n — 

0 what a tangled web we w’cavc. 
When first W’C practice to deceive ' 

A Palmer too ' no w oiidei W'h3' 

1 felt rebuk’d beneath his eye : 

I might have known there was but one, 
Whose look could rjuell Lord Marmion.’ 

xvni. 

Stung wntli thi'sc thoughts, he urg’d 
t<> speed 

His troop, and reach'd at e\e the 
Tw'Ced, 

Where Lennel's convent clos'd their 
march ; 

There now is h f t but one frail arch, 
Yet mourn thou inH its cells; 

Our time a f.iir exchange has made; 
Hard by, in hosi)itablc shade, 

A reverend pilgrim dw’clis, 
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Well worth the whole Bernardine 
brood, 

That e’er wore sandal, frock, or hood.) 
Yet did Saint Bernard’s Abbot there 
Give Marmion entertainment fair, 

And lodging for his train and Clare. 
Next morn the Baron climb’d the 
tower, 

To view afar the Scottish power, 
Encamp’d on Floddcn edge : 

The white pavilions made a show. 
Like remnants of the winter snow, 
Along the dusky ridge. 

Long Marmion look’d : at length his 
eye 

Unusual movement might descry 
Amid the shifting lines ; 

The Scottish host drawn out appears, 
For, flashing on the hedge of spears 
The eastern sunbeam shines. 

Their front now deepening, now 
extending ; 

Their flank inclining, wheeling, bend- 
ing, 

Now drawing back, and now descend- 
ing, 

The skilful Marmion well could know 
They watch’d the motions of some foe. 
Who travers’d on the pl^in below. 

XIX. 

Even so it was. From Flodden ridge 
The Scots beheld the English host 
Leave Barmore-wood, their evening 
post, 

And heedful watch’d them as they 
cross’d 

The Till by Twisel Bridge. 

High sight it is, and haughty, while 
They dive into the deep defile ; 
Beneath the cavern’d cliflf they fall, 
Beneath the castle’s airy wall; 

By rock, by oak, by hawthorn-tree, 
Troop after troop are disappearing ; 
Troop after troop their banners rear^ 
ing, 

Upon the eastern bank 3^011 see ; 


Still pouring down the rocky den. 
Where flows the sullen Till, 

And rising from the dim-wood glen, 
Standards on standards, men on men, 
In slow succession still, 

And, sweeping o’er the Gothic arch. 
And pressing on, in ceaseless march. 
To gain the opposing hill. 

That morn, to many a trumpet clang, 
Twisel I thy rock’s deep echo rang; 
And many a chief of birth and rank, 
Saint Helen ! at thy fountain drank. 
Thy hawthorn glade, which now vve see 
In spring-tide bloom so lavishly, 

Had then from many an axe its doom, 
To give the marching columns room. 

XX. 

And wh 3 ' stands Scotland idly now, 
Dark Flodden ! on thy airy brow, 
Since England gains the pass the while. 
And struggles through the deep defile ^ 
What checks the fiery soul of James? 
Why sits that champion of the dames 
Inactive on his steed. 

And secs, between him and his land, 
Betw'ccn him and Tweed’s southern 
strand, 

His host Lord Surrey lead ? 

What ’vails the vain knight-errant’s 
brand ? 

O, Douglas, for 1113 ^ leading wand 1 
Fierce Randolph, for thy speed ! 

O for one hour of Wallace wight. 

Or well-skill’d Bruce, to rule the fight, 
And cry ‘ Saint Andrew and our 
right ! ’ 

Another sight had seen that morn, 
From Fate’s dark book a leaf been torn. 
And Flodden had been Bannock- 
bourne ! 

The precious hour has pass’d in vain. 
And England’s host has gain’d the 
plain ; 

Wheeling their march, and circling 
still. 

Around the base of Flodden hill. 
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XXI. 

Ere yet the bands met Marmion’s eye 
f'itz-Eustace shouted loud and high, 

‘ Hark ! hark ! my lord, an English 
drum ! 

And see ascending squadrons come 
Between I'weed’s river and the hill, 
Foot, horse, and cannon : hap what 
hap. 

My basnet to a pv entice cap, 

Lord Surrey ’s o’er the Till ! 

Yet more ! yet more ’ — how far array’d 
They file from out the hawthorn 
shade, 

And sweep so gallant by ! 

With all their banners bravely spread, 
And all their armour flashing high. 
Saint George might wake.i from the 
dead. 

To see fair England's standards fly.’ 
‘ Stint in thy prate,’ quoth Blount, 
‘ thou ’dst best, 

And listen to our lord’s behest. ' 

With kindling brow Lord Marmion 
said, 

‘This instant be our band array’d ; 
The river must be quickly cross’d. 
That we may join Lord Surrey’s 
host. 

If fight King James, — as well I trust, 

I hatfighthewill,and fight he must, — 
riie Lady Clare behind our lines 
Sliall tarry, while the battle joins.’ 

XXII. 

Himself he swift on horseback threw. 
Scarce to the Abbot bade adieu ; 

Far less would listen to his prayer 
To leave behind the helpless Clare. 
Hown to the Tweed his band he 
drew. 

And mutter'd as the flood they view, 

‘ The pheasant in the falcon’s claw. 
He scarce will yield to please a daw : 
Ford Angus may the Abbot awe. 

So Clare shall bide with me.’ 


Then on that dangerous ford, and deep. 
Where to the Tweed Leafs eddies 
creep. 

He ventured desperately : 

And not a moment will he bide, 

Till squire, or groom, before him 
ride ; 

Headmost of all he stems the tide. 
And stems it gallantly. 

Eustace held Clare upon her horse. 
Old Hubert led her rein. 

Stoutly they brav’d the current’s 
course. 

And, though far downward driven 
per force. 

The southern bank they gain ; 
Behind them, straggling, came to 
shore. 

As best they might, the train ; 

Each o’er his head his yew-bow bore, 
A caution not in vain ; 

Deep need that day that every string, 
l^y wei unharrn’d, should sharply ring. 
A moment then Lord Marmion staid, 
And breath’d his steed, his men 
array’d, 

Then forward mov’d his band. 
Until, Lord Surrey’s rear guard won, 
He halted by a Cross of Stone, 

That, on a hillock standing lone. 

Did all the field command. 

XXIII. 

Hence might they sec the full array 
Of cither host, for deadly fray ; 

Their marshall'd lines stretch’d cast 
and west. 

And fronted north and south, 

And distant salutation pass'd 
From the loud cannon mouth ; 

Not in the close successive rattle, 
That breathes the voice of modern 
battle, 

But slow and far between. 
Thehillock gain’d, Lord Marmionstaid: 

‘ Here, by this Cross,’ he gently said, 
‘You well may view the scene. 
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Here shalt thou tarry, lovely Clare : 
O ! think of Marmion in thy prayer ! 
Thou wilt not ^ - well, no less my care 
Shall, watchful, for thy weal prepare. 
You, Blount and Eustace, are her 
guard, 

With ten pick'd archers of m3' train ; 
With England if the day go hard, 

To Berwick speed amain. 

But if we conquer, cruel maid. 

My spoils shall at 3'our feet be laid, 
When here we meet again.* 

He waited not for answer there. 

And would not mark the maid’s despair. 
Nor heed the discontented look 
From either squire ; but spurr’d amain. 
And, dashing through the battle plain. 
His way to Surrey took. 

‘ The good Lord Marmion, b}' my life ! 

Welcome to danger’s hour ' 

Short greeting serves in time of strife : 

Thus have I rang’d my power : 
M3'self will rule this central host, 
Stout Stanle3' fronts their right, 

My sons command the vaward post, 
With Brian Tunstall, stainless 
knight ; • 

Lo. d Dacre, with his horsemen light, 
Shall be in rearward of the fight. 
And succour those that need it most. 
Now, gallant Marmion, well I know 
Would gladly to the vanguard go ; 
Edmund, the Admiral, Tunstall there, 
With thee their charge will blithely 
share ; 

There fight thine own retainers too, 
Beneath De Burg, thy steward true.* 
‘Thanks, noble Surrey Marmionsaid, 
Nor farther greeting there he paid ; 
But, parting like a thunderbolt. 

First in the vanguard made a halt. 
Where such a shout there rose 
Of Marmion I Marmion 1 that the cry, 
Up Flodden mountain shrilling high, 
Startled the Scottish foes. 


XXV. 

Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill ! 

On which (for far the day was spent). 
The western sunbeams now were 
bent. 

The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 
Could plain their distant comrades 
view : 

Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 

^ Unworthy oflice here to stay ' 

No hope of gilded spurs to-day. 

But see! look up — on Flodden bent 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent.* 
And sudden, as he spoke. 

From the sharp ridges of the hill, 

All downward to the banks of Till, 
Was wreath’d in sable smoke. 
Volum’d and fast, and rolling far, 

The cloud envelop’d Scotland’s war. 
As down the hill they broke ; 

Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone. 
Announc'd their march , their tread 
alone, 

At times one warning trumpet hlown^ 
At times a stilled hum. 

Told England, from his mountain- 
throne 

King James did rushing come. 
Scarce could the3' hear, or see their 
foes, 

Until at weapon- point they close. 
They close, in clouds of smoke and 
dust. 

With sword-swa3', and with lance’s 
thru.st ; 

And such a yell was there, 

Of sudden and portentous birth, 

As if men fought upon the earth. 

And fiends in upper air; 

O life and death were in the shout. 
Recoil and rall3', charge and rout. 
And triumph and despair. 

Long look’d the anxious squires; their 
eye 

Could in the darkness nought descry. 
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XXVI. 

At length the freshening western 
blast 

Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 

And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
And in the smoke the pennons flew, 
As in the storm the white sea-mew 
Then mark’d th ^y, dashing broad and 
far, 

The broken billows of the war. 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave. 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

Rut nought distinct they sec : 

Wide rag’d the battle on tlie plain ; 
Spears shook, and falchions fiash'd 
amain ; 

Fell England’s arrov -flight like ram , 
Crests rose, and stoop’d, and rose 
again, 

'Wild and disorderly. 

Amid the scene of tuniult, high 
'riiey saw Lord Marinion’s falcon fiy : 
And stainless 'runstall's l)anner white, 
And Edmund Howard's lion bright. 
Still bear them bravely in the fight : 

Although against them come. 

Of gallant (Gordons many a one, 

And many a stubborn Radenoch-man, 
And many a luggcd Rordcr clan. 
With Huntly, and with Home 

XXVII. 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Kiish’d with bare bosom on the spear. 
And flung the feeble targe aside. 

And with both hands the broadsword 
phed. 

’Twas vain : — Rut Fortune, on the 

With fickle smile, cheer’d Scotland’s 
fight. 

Lhen fell that spotless banner white, 
The Howard’s lion fell ; 


Yet still Lord Marmion’s falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer 
grew 

Around the battle-yell. 

The Border slogan rent the sky 1 
A Home 1 a Gordon ! was the cry : 

Loud were the clanging blows; 
Advanc'd, forc’d back, now low, now 
high, 

The pennon sunk and rose; 

As bends the bark’s mast in the gale. 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and 
sail. 

It waver’d ’mid the foes. 

No longer Blount the view could bear : 
‘ By Heaven, and all its saints ! I swear 
I will not see it lost ! 

Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and palter 
prayer, — 

I gallop to the host.’ 

And to the fray he rode amain, 
Follow’tl by all the archer train. 

The fiery youth, withdesperatechargc. 
Made, for a space, an opening largo. 
The rescued banner rose. 

But daikly clos’d the war around. 
Like pine-tree, rooted trom the ground, 
It sunk among the foes. 

Then Eustace mounted too • - yet staid 
As loath to leave the helpless maid, 
When, fast as shaft can fi}^ 
Bloodshot his eyes, his no-trils spread, 
1 he loose rem dangling from his head, 
Housing and saddle blood}' red. 

Lord Marmion’s steed lush’d by; 
And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 
A look and sign to Clara cMst 
To mark he would return in haste, 
Then plung’d into the fight. 

XWIII. 

Ask me not what the maiden feels, 
Left in that dreadful hour alone: 
Perchance her reason stoops, or reels; 
Perchance a courage, not her own, 
Braces her mind to desperate tone. 
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The scatter’d van of England wheels ; 
She only said, as loud in air 
The tumult roar’d, ‘ Is Wiltontlicrc?’ 
They fly, or, madden’d by despair, 
Fight but to die, — * Is Wilton there?’ 
With that, straight up the hill there 
rode 

Two horsemen drench’d with gore, 
And in their arms, a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 

His hand still strain’d the broken brand; 
His arms were smear’d with blood 
and sand : 

Dragg’d from among the horses’ feet, 
With dinted shield, and helmet beat. 
The falcon-crest and plumage gone. 
Can that be haughty Marmion ! 
Young Blount his armour did unlace, 
And, gazing on his ghastly face. 

Said ‘ By Saint George, he ’s gone ! 
Thatspear-wound has our master sped, 
And see the deep cut on his head ! 

Good-night to Marmion.’ 
‘Unnurtur’d Blount! thy brawling 
cease : 

He opes his eyes,’ said Eustace; 
‘ peace ! * 

XXIX. 

When, doff’d his casque, he felt free air. 
Around ’gan Marmion wildly stare : — 
‘ Where's Harry Blount? Fitz-Eustacc 
where ? 

Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 
Redeem my pennon, — charge again ' 
Cry ‘ Marmion to the rescue I ’ — Vain I 
Last of my race, on battle-plain 
That shout shall ne’er be heard again ! 
Yet my last thought is England’s ; fly, 
To Dacre bear my signet-ring : 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring. 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie ; 
Tunstall lies dead upon the field. 
His life-blood stains the spotless 
shield : 

Edmund is down my life is reft ; 
The Admiral alone is left. 


Let Stanley charge with spur of 

With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 
Full upon Scotland's central host, 
Or victory and England ’s lost. 
Must I bid twice? — hence, varlets ! 
fly ! 

Leave Marmion here alone — to die.’ 
They parted, and alone he lay ; 
Clare drew her from the sight away, 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan. 
And half he murmur’d, ‘ Is there none. 
Of all my halls have nurst, 

Page, squire, or groom, one cup to 
bring 

Of blessed water from the spring, 

To slake my dying thirst ! ’ 

XXX. 

O Woman ! in our hours of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the 
brow, 

A ministering angel thou I 
Scarce were the piteous accents said. 
When, wdth the Baron’s casque, the 
maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran : 

F orgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears. 
Sees but the dying man. 

She stoop'd her by the runnel’s side. 
But in abhorrence backward drew; 
For, oozing from the mountain’s side. 
Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 
Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn? — behold her 
mark 

A little fountain cell. 

Where water, clear as diamond- spark, 
In a stone basin fell. 

Above, some half-worn letters say, 

Drink. fajearg .pilgrim.tirmk.anli . prag. 
Sox . tfje . ktnH . soul . of * ^gbil . (Sh:eg . 
Wi\lo . built . tkio . cross . anb . toelL 
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She fillVl the helm, and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy espied 
A monk supporting Marmion’s head : 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shrievethc dying, bless the dead. 

XXXI. 

Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave. 
And, as she stoop'd his brow to lave — 
‘ Is it the hand of Clare,’ he said, 

‘ Or injur’d Constance, bathes my 
head 1 ' 

Then, as remembrance rose,- - 
‘ Speak not to me of shrift or prayer I 
1 must redress her woes. 

Short space, few words, are mine to 
spare : 

Forgive and listen, gentle Clare ’’ 
'Alas ! * she said, ' the while, — 

O, think of your immortal weal ! 

In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She died at Holy Isle.’ 

Lord Marmion started from the ground, 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
though in the action burst the tide, 
In torrents, from his wounded side. 

' Then it was truth,’ he said ; ‘ I knew 
That the dark presage must be true. 

I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs. 
Would spare me but a day i 
For wasting fire, and dying groan, 
And priests slain on the altar stone. 
Might bribe him for dela3\ 

It may not be ! this dizzy trance — 
Curse on yon base marauder’s lance. 
And doubly curs’d my failing brand ! 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand.’ 

I hen, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling Monk. 

XXXII. 

With fruitless labour, Clara bound, 
And strove to stanch the gushing 
wound : 

The Monk, with unavailing cares, 
Exhausted all the Church’s pra^^ers. 


Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady's voice was in his ear. 

And that the priest he could not hear ; 

For that she ever sung, 

‘ /« //ie lost battle, borne down by the 
flying, 

Where mingles ivars rattle with groans 
of the dying / ’ 

So the notes rung; — 

‘Avoid thee. Fiend! with cruel hand, 
Shake not the dying sinner’s sand ! 

O, look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine; 

O, think on faith and bliss ! 

Hy many a death-bed I have been. 
And many a sinner’s parting seen, 
But never aught like this.’ 

The war, that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering swell’d the 
gale. 

And -Stanley ' was the cry ; 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 
And fired his glazing eye : 

With dying hand, above his head, 

He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted ‘ Victory ! 

Charge, Chester, charge I On, Stanley, 
on ' ’ 

Were the last words of Marmion. 

XXXIII. 

By this tnough deep the evening fell, 
Still rose the battle's deadly swell. 
For still the Scots, around their King, 
Unbroken, fought 111 desperate ring. 
Where ’s now their victor vaward 
wing, 

Where Huntly, and where Home ? — 
O, for a blast of that dread horn. 

On Fontarabian echoes borne. 

That to King Charles did come, 
When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer. 

On Roncesvalles died I 
Such blast might warn them, not in vain, 
To quit the plunder of the slain. 

And turn the doubtful day again. 
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While yet on Flodden side, 

Afar, the Royal Standard flies, 

And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies, 
Our Caledonian pride ! 

In vain the wish for far away. 
While spoil and havoc mark their way, 
Near Sybil’s Cross the plunderers 
stray. 

‘ O, Lady,’ cried the Monk, ‘ away ! ’ 
And plac’d her on her steed. 

And led her to the chapel fair, 

Of Tilmouth upon Tweed. 

There allthenightthey spent in prayer, 
And at the dawn of morning, there 
She met her kinsman, Lord Fitz-Clare. 

XXXIV. 

But as they left the dark’ning heath. 
More desperate grew the strife of death. 
The English shafts in volleys hail’d. 
In headlong charge theirhorse assail’d ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons 
sweep 

To break the Scottish circle deep, 
That fought around their King 
Butyet, though thick the shafts assnow. 
Though charging knights like whirl- 
winds go. 

Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ring*; 

The stabborn spear-men still made 
good 

Their dark impenetrable wood, 

Each stepping where his comrade 
stood. 

The instant that he fell. 

No thought was there of dastard flight; 
Link’d in the serried phalanx tight. 
Groom fought like noble, squire like 
knight. 

As fearlessly and well ; 

Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O’ertheir thin host and wounded King. 
Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands 
Led backfrom strife his shatter’d bands ; 

And from the charge they drew. 

As mountain- waves, from wasted lands, 
Sweep back to ocean blue. 


Then did their loss his foemen know; 
Their King, their Lords, their might- 
iest low. 

They melted from the field as snow. 
When streams are swoln and south 
winds blow. 

Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless 
plash. 

While many a broken band, 
Disorder’d, through her currents dash. 
To gain the Scottish land ; 

To town and tower, to town and dale, 
To tell red Floddcn’s dismal tale, 

And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 
Sliall many an age that wail prolong: 
Stdl from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear. 
Of Floddcn’s filial field. 

Where shiver’d was fair Scotland’s 
spear. 

And broken was her shield' 

XXXV. 

Day dawns upon the mountain’s side: 
There, .Scotland ' lay thy bravest pride, 
Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many aone: 
'I'lic sad survivors all arc gone. 

View not that corpse mistriistfiilly. 
Defac’d and mangled though it be; 
Nor to yon Border castle high. 

Look northward with upbraiding eye; 

Nor cherish hope in vain. 

That, journeying far on foreign strand, 
I’he Royal Pilgrim to his land 
May yet return again. 

He saw the wreck his rashness 
wrought ; 

Reckless of life, he desperate fought. 
And fell on Flodden plain : 

And well in death his trusty brand, 
Firm clench’d within his manly hand. 
Beseem’d the monarch slain. 

But, O ! how changed since yon blithe 
night ! 

Gladly I turn me from the sight. 

Unto my tale again. 
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XXXVI. 

Short is my talc : Fitz- Eustace* care 
A pierc’d and mangled body bare 
To moated Lichfield’s lofty pile; 

And there, beneath the southern aisle 
A tomb, with Gothic sculpture fair. 
Did long Lord Marmion’s image bear. 
(Now vainly for its sight you look ; 
’Twas levcll’d when fanatic Brook 
The fair cathedral storm’d and look; 
But, thanks to Heaven and good Saint 
Chad, 

A guerdon meet the spoiler had !) 
There erst was martial Mannion found, 
Ilis feet upon a couchant hound, 

Ilis hands to heaven uprais’d, 

And all around, on scutcheon liih. 
And tablet carv'd, and fretted n.cl'o, 
His arms and feats were blaz’d. 
And yet, though all was cai'v’d so fair, 
And priest for Mannion breath’d the 
prayer, 

The last Lord Marmion lay not there. 
From Ettrick woods a peasant swain 
Follow’d his lord to Flodden plain, — 
One of those flowers, whom plaintive 
lay 

111 Scotland mourns as ‘wede away 
Sore wounded, Sybil's Cross he spied, 
And dragg’d him to its foot, and died, 
Close by the noble Mannion’s side. 
The spoilers stripp’d and gash’d the 
slain, 

And thus their corpses were mista’cn ; 
And thus, in the proud Baron’s tomb. 
The lowly woodsman took the room. 

XXXVII. 

Less easy task it were, to show 
Lord Marmion’s nameless grave, and 
low. 

They dug his grave e'en where he lay. 
But ever>' mark is gone ; 

Time’s wasting hand has done away 
The simple Cross of Sybil Grey, 

And broke her font of stone : 


But yet from out the little hill 
Oozes the slender springlet still ; 

Oft halts the stranger there. 

For thence may best his curious eye 
The memorable field descry ; 

And shepherd boys repair 
To seek the water-flag and rush, 

And rest them by the hazel bush, 

And plait their garlands fair ; 

Nor dream they sit upon the grave, 
Thatholdstheboncs of Marmion brave. 
When thou shall find the little hill. 
With thy heart commune, and be still. 
If ev'f r, in temptation strong, 

Thou Icft’st the right path for the 
wrong ; 

If cv< ry devious step, thus trod. 

Still led thee farther from the road ; 
Drea<l thou to speak presumptuous 
doom 

On noble Marmion’s lowly tomb ; 

But sa 3 ’, ‘ He died a gallant knight, 
With sword in hand, for England’s 
right.’ 

\ XXVI II. 

I do not rhyme to that dull elf, 

Who cannot image to himself. 

That all through Floddcn’s dismal 
night. 

Wilton was foremost in the fight; 
That, when brave Surrey’s steed was 
slain, 

Twas Wdton mounted him again ; 
'Twas Wilton’s brand that deepest 
hcw’il, 

Amid the spearmen's stubborn wood : 
Unnam’d by Hollinshcd or Hall, 

He was the living soul of all : 

I'hat, after fight, his faith made plain. 
He won his rank and lands again ; 
And charg'd his old paternal shield 
\\ ith bearings won on Flodden Field, 
Nor sing I to that simple maid. 

To whom it must in terms be said, 
That King and kinsmen did agree, 

To bless fair Clara’s constancy ; 
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Who cannot, unless I relate, 

Paint to her mind the bridal’s state ; 
ThatWolsey’svoicethcblcssingspoke, 
More, Sands, and Denny, pass’d the 
joke : 

That bluff King Hal the curtain drew, 
And Catherine’s hand the stocking 
threw ; 

And afterwards, for many a day, 

That it was held enough to say, 

In blessing to a wedded pair, 

* Love they like Wilton and like 
Clare ! ’ 


i/envoy. 

Why then a final note prolong. 

Or lengthen out a closing song. 
Unless to bid the gentles speed, 
Who long have listed to my rede ? 


To Statesmen grave, if such may deign 
To read the Minstrel's idle strain, 
Sound head, clean hand, and piercing 
wit, 

And patriotic heart— as Pitt ! 

A garland for the hero’s crest. 

And twin’d by her he loves the 
best ; 

To every lovely lady bright, 

What can I wish but faithful knight? 
To every faithful lover too. 

What can I wish but lady true ? 

And knowledge to the studious sage ; 
And pillow to the head of age. 

To thee, dear schoolboy, whom my 
lay 

Has cheated of thy hour of play, 
Light task, and merry holiday ! 

To all, to each, a fair good-night, 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers 
light ! 


END OF MAFMION. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


It is hardly to he expected, that an Author 
whom the public have honoured witli some 
degree of applause, should not be again a 
trespassei on their kindness. Yet the Author 
of M ARM ION must be supposed to feel some 
anxiety concerning its success, since he is 
bensible that he ha/aids, by ‘hi; «»'rond in- : 
trusion, any reputation which Ins ^l^^t po» in 
may have procuied him The present story | 
turns upon the private ad\enturcs of a fic- ■ 
tilious character; but is called a Tale of 
Flodden Field, because the hero’s fate is con- 
nected with that memorable defeat, and the [ 
causes w'hich led to it. The design of the 
Author w'as, if possible, to appi ise his reailcrs, . 
at the outset, of the date of nia story, and to | 


prepare them for the manners of the age in 
which it is laid. Any histoiical narrative, 
far more an attempt at epic composition, 
exceeded his plan of a romantic tale; yet 
he may be pcimitted to hope, from the popu- 
harity of Tub Lay of ihe Last Minsirel, 
that an attempt to paint the manners of the 
feu<lal times, upon abroad< r scale, and in the 
course of a mote interesting story, will not 
be unacceptable to the public. 

The poem opens about the commencement 
of August, and concludes with the defeat of 
Flotlden, yth September, 1513 . 

ASHEiflEL, 1808. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EDITION OF 1830. 


What I have to say respecting this poem 
may be briefly told. In the Introduction to 
‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 1 ha\e men- 
tioned the circumstances, so far as my literary 
life is concerned, which induced me to resign 
the active pursuit of an honourable profession, 
for the more precarious resources oHiterature. 
My appointment to the Sheriffdom of Selkirk 
called for a change of residence. I left, there- 
fore, the pleasant cottage I had upon the side 
of the Esk, for the 'pleasanter banks of the 
Tweed,’ in order to comply with the law, 
which reauires that the Sheriff shall he resi- 
dent, at least during a certain number of 
months, within his jurisdiction. Wc found a 
delightful retirement, by my becoming the 
tenant of my intimate friend and cousin- 
^rman, Colonel Russell, in his mansion of 
Ashestiel, which was unoccupied, during his 
absence on military service in India. The 
house wils adeouatc to our accommodation, 
and the exercise of a limited hospitality. 
The situation is uncommonly beautiful, by 
the side of a fine river, whose streams are thei e 


very favourable for angling, surrounde<l by 
the remains of natural woods, and by hilfs 
abounding in game. In point of society, ac- 
cording to the heartfelt pliiaseof Sciipture, 
w'C dwelt ‘ amongst our ow n people and as 
the distance from the metropolis was only 
thirty miles, we weie not out of reach of our 
Edinburgh friends, in which city we spent the 
terms oftne summerand winter Sessions of the 
Court, that is, fi\e or six months in the ypxir. 

An important cncumstance had, about the 
same time, taken place in my life. Hopes had 
been held out to me tiom ah iniluential quar- 
ter, of a natutc to relie\e me from the anxiety 
which 1 niU‘>tha\c otherwise, felt, as one upon 
the precarious tenure of whose own life rested 
the principal prospects of his family, and es- 
pecially as one who hail necessarily .some de- 
pendence upon the favour of the puolic, which 
19 proverbially capricious; thouj^h it is but 
justice to add, that, in iny own case, I have 
not found it so Mr Pitt had expi-essed a wish 
to iny personal friend, the Right Honourable 
William Dundas. now Lord Clerk Register 
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of Scotland, that some fitting opportunity 
should be taken to be of sei vice to me ; and 
as my views and wishes pointed to a future 
rather than an immediate provision, an op- 
portunity of accomplishing this was soon 
found. One of the Pi incipal Clerks of Session, 
as they are called, (official persons who occupy 
an important and responsible situation, and 
enjoy a considerable income,) who had served 
upwards of thirty years, felt himself, from 
age, and the infirmity of deafness with which it 
was accompanied, uesiious of reining fiom 
his official situation. As the law then stood, 
such official persons were entitled to bargain 
with their successors, either for a sum of 
money, which was usually a considei able one, 
or for an interest in the emoluments of the 
office during their life. My predecessor, whose 
services had been unusually meritorious, 
stipulated for the emoluments of Ins office 
during his life, while I should enjoy the sur- 
vivorship, on the condition that I discharged 
the duties ofthe office in the meantime. Mi Pitt, 
however, having died in the interval. Ins ad- 
ministration was dissolved, and was succeeded 
^ that known by the name of the Fox and 
Grenville Ministry. My affair was so far 
completed, that my commission lay in the 
office subscribed by his Majesty; but, from 
hurry or mistake, the interest of my prede- 
cessor was not expressed in it, as hatl been 
usual in such cases. Although, therefore, it 
only lequired payment of the fees, I could 
not in honour take out the commission in the 
present state, since, m the event of my d>ing 
before him, the gentleman whuin 1 succeeded 
must hav'e lost the vested inteiest which he 
had stipulated to retain I had the honour 
of an interview with Earl Spencer on the 
subject, and he, in the most handsoineinanncr. 
gave directions that the comnfission shoula 
issue as originally intended ; adding, that the 
matter having leceived the royal assent, he 
regarded only as a claim of justice what he 
would have willingly done as an act of favour. 
I never saw Mr. Fox on this, or on any other 
occasion, and nev'er made any application to 
him, conceiving that in doing sol might have 
been supposecl to express political opinions 
contrary to those w'hich I had al ways pi ofessed. 
In his private capacity, there is no man to 
whom I would have been more proud to owe 
an obligation, had I been so distinguished. 

By this arrangement I obtained the sur- 
vivorship of an oflu e, the emoluments of which 
were fully adequate to my wishes ; and as the 
law respecting the mode of providing foi 
supeiannuateci officers was, about five or 
six years after, altered fiom that which ad- 
mitted the arrangement of assistant and 
successor, my colleague very handsomely 
took the opportunity of the alteration, to ac- 
cept of the retiring annuity provifled in such 
cases, and admitted me to tne full benefit of 
the office 

But although the certainty of succeeding to 
a considerable income, at the time 1 obtained 
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it, seemed to assure me of a ejuiet harbour in 
my old age, 1 did not escape iny share of in- 
convenience from the contrary tides and 
currents by which we are so often encountered 
in our journey through life. Indeed, the 
publication of iny next poetical attempt was 
prematurely acceleratcci, from one of those 
unpleasant accidents which can neither be 
foreseen nor avoided. 

I had formed the prudent resolution to 
endeavour to bestow a little more labour 
than 1 had yet done on my pioductions, and 
to be in no huiiy again to announce myself 
as acandidate for litci ary fame. Accordingly, 
particular passages of a poem, which was 
finally called ‘ M.xi mion,* vveic labouicd w ith 
a good deal of care, by one by whom much 
care was seldom bestowed, whether the 
work was worth the labour or not, I am no 
competent judge ; but 1 may be permitted to 
say, that the pei lod of its composition was a 
very happy one in my lile ; so much so, that 
I remember with pleasure, at this moment, 
some ofthe spots in which paiticular passages 
w'ere composed. It is pi obalily ow mg to this, 
that the Introductions to the several Cantos 
assumed t lie foim of familiar epistles to iny 
intimate friends, in which I alluded, perhaps 
more than was necessary or graceful, to my 
domestic occupations and amusements— a 
loquacity vvhuh may be excused by those 
who remember that I was still young, light- 
headed, and happy, and that ‘out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ 

The misfortunes of a near 1 elation and 
friend, which happened at this lime led me 
to alter my prudent determination, w inch had 
been, to use gieat piecaulion in sending tins 
poem into the woild ; and made it convenient 
at least, if not absolutely ncccssai y, to hasten 
Its publication. The pubbslu is of ‘The Lay 
of the Last Minstiel,' emboldened by the 
succe ' of that poem, willingly offeied a 
thousand pounds tor ‘ Marmiori.*^ The trans- 
action being no secret, altorded Lord Byron, 
who was then at general war with all who 
blacked paper, an apology for including me 
in his satire, entitled ‘English Bards and 
Scotch Review PI s.’ I never could conceive 
how an arrangement between fin author and 
his publishers, if satisfactory to the persons 
concerne,d, could allortl matter of censure to 
any third party. I had taken no unusual or 
ungenerous means of enhancing the value of 
my merchandise I had never higgled a mo 
ment about the. bargain, but acc« pled at once 
what I considei ed the handsome offer of 
my publishers. These gentlemen, at least, 
w'crc not of cmimon that they had been taken 
adv'antage of in the transaction, which indeed 
was one of their own framing; on the con- 
trary, the sale of the poem was so far 
beyond their expectation, as to induce them 
to supply the Author’s cellars with w'hat is 
always an acceptable present to a young 
Scottish housekeeper, namely, a hogshead (M 
excellent claret. 
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Thf* poem was finished in too much haste 
to allow mean oppui tunity of softening down, 
if not removing, some of its most prominent 
defects. The nature of Marmion’s guilt, al- 
though similar instances weic found, and 
might be q^uoted, as existing in feudal times, 
was nevertlieless not sufliciently peculiar to be 
indicative of the character of the period, 
foigery being the crime of a commercial, 
rather than a proud anil warlike age. This 
gross defect ought to have been remedied or 
palliated. Yet 1 suffered the tree to lie as it 
had fallen. 1 remember my fiiend, Dr. 
Leyden, then in the ’"'ast, WTOte me a furious 
remonstrance on the sul^cct. I have, never- 
theless, always been of opinion, that cor- 
rections, however in themsil\es judicious, 
ha\e a bad elfect— afti r publication. An 
author is never so decidedly condemned as on 
his own (onfi'ssion, ami may long fin«l apolo- 
gi-ils and partisans, until he gm sup his own 
cause I was not, theiefoio, inchned to afford 
matter for censuie out ot my ow n admissions ; 


and, by good fortune, the novelty of the sub- 
ject, and, if I iua3f say so, .some force and 
vivacity of description, were allowed to atone 
for many imperfections. Thus the second ex- 
periment on the public patience, generally the 
most perilous,— for the public aie then most 
apt to judge with rigour, what in the first 
instance they had received, perhaps, with 
imprudent generosity. — was in my ease 
decidedly sueressful. I had the good fortune 
to pass this orileal favourably, and the return 
of sales before me makrs the copies amount 
to thiily-six thousand printed between 1808 
and i8j 5, besides a considerable sale since 
that period. I shall heie pause upon the 
subject of ' Marmioii,’ and, in a few prefatory 
words to 'The Lady of the Lake,' the last 

f oemof mine which obtained eminent success. 

will continue the task which I ha\c imposea 
on myself respecting the origin of my pio- 
ductions. 

Abhoisi okf:), Aprils 1830. 


NOTES. 


Note I. 

As when the Champ wit af the Lake 
Enters Morgana' s fated hoiii>e^ 

Or tn the Chapel Perilous, 

Deskistng spells and demon s' force. 

Holds converse with the unouried corse. 

- -P. yi. 

The romance of the Moilc Arthur contains 
a sort of abiidgt mciit ot the, most celebrated 
adtentuies of the Koiind Table, ami, being 
wiitten in comparatu ely modern language, 
gives the gem lal reader an excellent idea of 
what romances of chi\ airy ai tiially weie. It 
has also the merit of being w 1 itten m pure old 
Knglish ; and many ot the wild adxentims 
which it contains aie told with a simplu ity 
bordering upon the sublime. Sevi*i,alot these 
are rcfi rred to in the text • and I would have 
illustiated them by moic full extracts, but as 
this curious work is about to be lepubbshctl, 
I confine mysedt to the tale of the C'hapel 
reiiloiis, and of the quest of Sii Launcclot 
alter the Sangreal. 

'Right so Sir Launcclot doparted, and 
when he came to the Ch.ipell I’eiilous, he 
alighted downe, and tied his hoise to a little 
gate. And as soon as he was within the 
cliiirchyard, he saw, on the fiont of the 
chapelt, many faire rich shields turned up.side 
downe; and many ot the shields Sir Launcclot 
had scene knights have before; with that he 
saw stand by him thirtie great Knights, more, 
by a yaid, than any man that ever he had 
scene, and all those grinned and gnashed at 
Sir Launcclot ; and when he saw their 
countenance, hee dread them sore, and so 


put his shield afore him, and tooke his sword 
in his hand, ready to doe battaile ; and they 
scre all armed in black harneis, rea<ly, with 
till ir shields and swoids drawn And when 
Sir Launci lot would have gone thiougli 
them, they scalteiid on every side ot him, 
and ga\e him the way; nmf tin rcwith he 
waxed all bold, and enteied into the chapell, 
and then hee saw no light but a cliinme lampe 
burning, and then was he waie of a corps 
covered wiih a cloalh of silke; then Sir 
Launcelot stooped downe, ami rut a pn'ce 01 
that cloth away, ami tin n it fared under Inrn 
as the c*aith had ijiiaked a little, whereof he. 
wasafeaid, and tin n heci saw a taiie swoid 
1)0 by the dead knight, and that he gat in his 
haml, and hied him out of the ehappell As 
soon as he was in the cha|)pell-) c‘i(\ all the 
knights spoke to him with a giimlv voice, 
and said, " Knight, Sir Launcclot. lay that 
sworci from thee, or i Ue thou sh.'ill die” — 
“ W heiher I live; or dic‘,” said Sir L-auncclot, 
"with no great words get }ee it againc*, 
thereloie fight for it and yi e list ” Theiewith 
he passt'ci thiough iheih ; and, bevond the 
chappcll-yeid, iheicmet him a faire damosell. 
and Naid, "Sir Launcelot, leave that sworci 
indiind thee, or thou wilt die for it." — ” 1 will 
not leave it," said Sir Launcelot, ‘|for no 
thii*ats " No?" saidshe; " and ye did leave 
that swoid, Queen Ciuenever should ve never 
see."— ‘Then weie I a fool and I would leave 
this swoid," said Sir Launcelot. "Now, 
gentle knight," said the damosell, " I rrouire 
dice to kiss me once." — " Nay," said Sir 
Launcelot, "that God forbid!"— "Well, sir," 
said she, "and thou haddest kissed me thy 
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life dayes had been done: but now, alas!” 
■aid she. ” I have lost all my labour ; for I 
ordeined this chappell for thy sake, and for 
Sir Gawaine : and once I had Sir Gawaine 
within it * and at that time he fought w'ith 
that knignt which there lieth dead in yonder 
chappell, Sir Gilbert the bastard, and at that 
timenee smote o(T Sir Gilbert the bastard's 
left hand. And so. Sir Launcelot, now I tell 
thee, that I ha\ e loved thee this scaven yeare : 
but there may no woman have thy love but 
Queene Guenever; but sithen I may not 
rejoyice thee to have thy body alive, I had 
kept no more joy in this world but to have 
had thy dead body ; and I would have balmcd 
it and sejwed, and so have kept it in my life 
daies. and daily I should have clipped thee, 
and kissed thee, in the despite of Queen 
Guenever.” — “Yee say well,” said Sir 
Launcelot’ “Jesus preserve me from your 
subtill craft.” And therewith he took his 
horse, and departed from her.' 


Note II. 

yi sinful ntan^ and unconfess'd^ 

He took the San^reaVs holy quests 
And, sliimhering, saw the vision high^ 
He might not view with waking eye. 

—I*. 92. 

One day, when Arthur was holding a high 
feast with his Knights of the Round Table, 
the Sangreal, or vessel out of which the last 
assover was eaten, (a precious relic, which 
ad long remained concealed from human 
eyes, because of the sins of the land,) suddenly 
appeared to him and all his chivalry. The 
consequence of this vision wq^, that all the 
knights took on them a solemn vow to seek 
the Sahgreal. But, alas! it could only be 
revealed to a knight at once accomplished in 
earthly chivalry, and pure and guiltless of 
evil conversation. All Sir Launcelot’s noble 
accomplishments were therefore rendered 
vain by his guilty intrigue with Queen Gue- 
never, or Ganore ; and in his holy quest he 
encountered only such disgraceful disasters 
as that which follows . — • 

‘ But Sir Launcelot rode overthwart and 
endlong in a wild forest, and held no path 
but as wild adventure led him ; and at the 
last, he came unto a stone crosse, which 
departed two wayes, in wast land ; and, by 
the crosse, was a stone that was of marble ; 
but it was so dark, that Sir Launcelot might 
not well know what it was Then Sir 
Launcelot looked by him, and saw an old 
chappell, and there he w'end to have found 
people. And so Sir Launcelot tied his horse 
to a tree, and there he put off his shield, and 
hung it upon a tree, and then hce went unto 
the chappell doore, and found it wasted and 
broken. And within he found a fairc altar, 
^ull richly arrayed with cloth of silk, and 


there stood a faire candlestick, which beare 
six great candles, and the candlesticke was 
of Sliver. And when Sir Launcelot saw this 
light, hee had a great will for to enter into 
the chappell, but he could find no place where 
hee might enter. Then was he passing heavie 
and dismaied. Then he returned, and came 
againe to his horse, and tooke off his saddle 
and his bridle, and let him pasture, and 
unlaced his helme, and ungirded his sword, 
and laid him downe to sleepe upon his shield, 
before the crosse. 

‘And so hce fell on sleepe; and, halfe 
waking and halfe sleeping, he saw come by 
him two palfreys, both faire and white, the 
which beare a litter, therein lying a sicke 
knight. And when ne was nigb the crosse, 
he there abode still. All this Sir Launcelot 
saw and beheld, for hce slept not verily, and 
hce liejird him say, “Osweete Lord, when 
shall this sorrow leave me, and when shall 
the holy vcssell come by me, w'liere through 
I shall be blessed, for I have endured thus 
long for little trespassc ! ” And thus a great 
W'hiTe complained the knight, and allwaics 
Sir Launcelot heard it. With that Sir 
Launcelot saw the candlesticke, with the fire 
tapers, come before the crosse ; but he could 
see nobody that brought it. Also there came 
a table of silver, anil the holy %cssell of the 
Sancgrcall, the w hich Sir Launcelot had seen 
before that lime in King Pcichour’s house. 
And therewilliall the sicke knight set him 
upright, and held up both his hands, and said, 
” Faire sw’cclc Lord, wdiicli is here within the 
holy vessel 1, take heedc to inee, that I may 
bee hole of this great malady 1 ” And there- 
with upon his hands, and upon his knees, he 
w'cnt so nigh, that he touched the holy 
vessell, and kissed it: And anon he w’as hole, 
and then he said, “ Lord God, I thank thee, 
for I am healed of this malady.” Soo when 
the holy vessell had been theie a great while, 
it went into the chappelle againe, with the 
candlesticke and the light, so that Sir 
Launcelot w'ist not where it became, for he 
was ovei taken with sinne, that hce had no 
power to arise against the holy vessell, 
w'hcrcfore afterward many men said of him 
shame. But he tooke repentance afterward. 
Then the sicke knight dressed him upright, 
and kissed the crosse. Then anon his squire 
brought him his armes, and asked his lord 
how be did. ” Certainly,” said hee. “Ithanke 
God right heartily, for througn the holy 
vessell lam healed : But I have right great 
mervaile of this sleeping knight, which hath 
had neither grace nor power to awake during 
the time that this holy vessell hath bcenc here 
present.” — “ I dare it right well say,” said the 
squire, “that this same knight is dcfouled 
with some manner of deadly sinne, whereof he 
has never confessed.”—” By my faith,” said 
the knight,” whatsoever he be. he is unhappie ; 
for, as f deeme, hee is of the fellowship of^he 
Round Table, the which is entered into the 
quest of the Sancgrcall.”— “Sir,” said the 
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■qaire, “here I have brought you all your 
armes. save your holme and your sword; 
and, tnereforc, by mine assent, now may ye 
take this knight's helme and his sword;'* 
and so he did. And when he was cleanc 
armed, he took Sir l.auncelot’s horse, for he 
was better than his owne, and so they 
departed from the crosse. 

‘Then anon Sir Launcelot awaked, and 
set himselfe upright, and he thought him 
what hee had there scene, and whether it 
were dreames or not; light so he heard a 
voice that said, “Sir Launcelot, more hardy 
than is the stone and more bitter than is the 
wood, and more naked and bare than Is tlie 
liefe of the 6g-trpe, therefore go thou fioin 
hence, and withdraw thee from this holy 
lace ; ’’ and when Sir Launcelot heard this, 
c was passing hea\ y, and wist not what to 
doe. And so no departed sore weeping, and 
cursed the time that he was borne ; for then 
he deemed never to have had more worship; 
for the words went unto his heart, till that 
he knew wherefore that hee was so called.' 


Note III. 

And Dryden. in immortal strain^ 

Had raised the 1 able Round again. 

Dryden’s melancholy account of his pro 
jeeted Epic Poem, blasted by the selfish and 
sordid parsimony of his patrons, is contained 
in an ^Essay on Satire,’ addressed to the 
Earl of Dorset, and prefixed to the Trans- 
lation of Juvenal. Alter mentioning apian 
of supplying machinery from the guardian 
angels of kingdoms, mentioned m the Book 
of Daniel, he adds,— 

‘ThuSj my lord, I have, as briefly as I 
could, given your lordslnp, and by you the 
world, a rude draught of what I ha\c been 
long labouring in my imagination, and what 
I had intended to ha\e put in practice; 
(though far unable for the attempt of such a 
poem ;) and to have left the st.agc, to which 
my genius never much inclinccl me, for a 
work which w'oiild ha\a taken up my life in 
the performance of it. This, too, I had 
intended chiefly for the honour of my native 
country, to which a poet is particularly 
obliged. Of two subjects, both relating to it, 
I was doubtful whether I should choose that 
of ^ King Arthur conquering the Saxons, 
which, being farther distant in time, gives the 
greater scope to my invention ; or that of 
Edward the Black Pi ince, in subduing Spain, 
and restoring it to the lawful prince, though 
a great tyrant, Don Pedro the Cruel ; whidi, 
for the eompass ot time, inc luding only the 
expedition of one year, for the greatness of 
the action, and its answ'crablo event, for the 
magnanimity of the English hero, opposed to 
the ingratitude of the person whom he 
restoreid, and for the many beautiful episodes 


which I had interwoven with the principal 
design, t^ether with the characters of the 
^hiefest English persons, (wherein, after 
Virgil ancl Spenser, 1 would have taken 
occasion to represent my living friends and 
patrons of the noblest families, and also 
shadowed the events of future ages in the 
succession of our imperial line,) — with these 
helps, and^ those of the machines which I 
have mentioned, I might perhaps have done 
as well as some of my predecessors, or at 
least chalked out a way for others to amend 
my eirors in a like design; but being 
encouraged only with fair words by King 
Charles 1 1, my little salary ill paid, and no 
prospector a future subsistence, I was then 
discouraged in the beginning of my attempt ; 
and now age has overtaken me, and want, a 
more insufferable evil, through the change of 
the times, has wholly disabled me.' 


Note IV. 

Their theme the merry minstrels made, 

Of Ascapart, and Bevis bold.—V. 93. 

The ‘History of Bevis of Hampton’ is 
abridged by my friend Mr. Oorge Ellis, 
w ith that liveliness w hich extracts amusement 
even out of the most rude and unpromising 
of oar old tales of chivalry. Ascapart, a 
most important personage in the romance, is 
thus described m an extract . — 

‘This jjeaunt was mighty ami strong, 

Ami Kill tJiirty fi)ot was long, 
lie was bristled like a sow , 

A foot he had between each brow ; 

His lips were gr«'jt, ancl hung aside j 
His c\cu were hollow, his mouth was wide, 
I.othfy he was to look on than. 

And hkrr a devil than a man. 

His staff was a young oak. 

Hard and heavy was his stroke 
Spem s p/ Metrual Ro. , vol p i';6 

I am happy to say that the memory of 
Sir BeMS is still fragrant in his town of 
Southampton; the gale of which is senti- 
nellecl by the cfligies ol that doughty knight- 
errant and his gigantic associate 


Note V 

Day set on Norham's castled steep. 

And Tweed's Jair rii'cr, broad and deep, 
fiC. --P.93- 

The imnous castle of Noiham 1 anciently 
called Ebbanford) is .situated on the southern 
hank of the Tweed, about six miles above 
Berwick, and where that ii\cr is still the 
boundary between England and Scotland 
The extent of its ruins, as well as its historical 
importance, shows it to ha\e been a place of 
magnificence, as well as strength. Edward I 
resided there when he was created umpire of 
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the dispute concemingthe Scottish succession. 
It was repeatedly taken and retaken during 
the wars between England and Scotland ; 
and, indeed, scarce any happened, in which 
it had not a principal snare. Norham Castle 
is situated on a steep bank, which overhangs 
the river. The repeated sieges which the 
castle had sustained rendered frequent repairs 
necessary. In 1 164, it was almost rebuilt by 
Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, who added 
a huge keep, or donjon ; notwithstanding 
which. King Henry 11, in 1174, took the 
castle from the bishop, and committed the 
keeping of it to Wdliam de Neville. After 
this period it seems to have been chiefly 
garrisoned by the King, and consuleted as a 
royal fortress. The Greys of Chillingham 
Castle were frequently the castellans, or 
captains of the garrison : yet, as the c.istle 
was situated in the patrimony of St Cuthbert, 
the property was in the see of Durham till the 
Reformation. After that period, it passed 
through various h.inds. At the union of the 
crowns, it was in the possession of Sir Robert 
Carey (afterwards Earl of Monmouth) for 
his own life, and that of two of his sons. 
After King James’s accession, Carey sold 
Noiham Castle to George Home, Earl of 
Dunbar, for;{^6,CKX^ See hiscurious Memoiis, 
published by Mr. Constable of Edinburgh. 

According to Mr Pinkerton, there is, tn the 
British Museum, Cal. B. 6. 216, a curious 
memoir of the Dactes on the state of Not ham 
Castle in 1522, not long after the battle of 
Flodden. The inner ward, or keep, is 
repiescnted as impregnable The prt>- 
visions are three great vats of salt eels, 
forty-four kine, three hogsheads of salted 
salmon, forty quartets of grain, besides many 
cows and four hundred sheep, lying utuler 
the castle- wall nightly; but a number of the 
arrows wanted feathers, and a good Fletcher 
[/'. e. maker of arrows] was required.’ — 
History 0/ Scotland^ vol 11. p. 201, note. 

The ruins of the castle are at present 
considerable, as well as picturesque They 
consist of a large shatteied tower, with many 
vaults, and fragments of other edifices, 
enclosed within an outward w’all of great 
circuit 


Note VI. 

The battled towers^ the donjon keep. 

- P- 95* 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remind my 
rcaclers, that the donjon^ in its proper signi- 
fication, means the strongest part of a feudal 
castle ; a high .square tow'er, w’ith walls of 
tremendous thickness, situated in the centre 
of the other buildings, from w'hichj however, 
it was usually detached. Here, m case of 
the outward defences being gained, the 
garrison retreated to make their last stand. 
The donjon contained the great hall, and 
principal rooms of state for 8<^emn occasions. 


and also the prison of the fortress; from 
which last circumstance we derive the modern 
and restricted use of the word dungeon. 
Ducange {poce Dunjo) conjectures plausibly, 
that the name is derived from these keeps 
being usually built upon a hill, which in 
Celtic is called Dun. Borlase supposes the 
w’ord came from the darkness of the apart- 
ments in these towers, which were thence 
figuratively called Dungeons: thus deriving 
the ancient word from the modern application 
of it. 

Note VII. 

Well voas he amCd from head to heel^ 

In mail and plate of Milan steel. — P. 94. 

The artists of Milan were famous in the 
middle ages for their skill in armoury, as 
appears from the following passage, in which 
Fioissart gives an account ofthe preparations 
made by Henry, P'arl of Hereford, afterwards 
Henry IV, and Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Marisclial, for their proposed combat in 
the lists at Co\entry; — ‘Thet.e two lords 
made ample provision of all things necessary 
for the combat ; and the Earl of Derby sent 
off me.ssengers to Lombardy, to ha\e armour 
from Sir Galeas, Duke of Milan. The Duke 
complied with joy, and gave the knight, 
called Sir Franci,s, who had brought the 
message, the choice of all his armour for the 
Earl of Derby. When he had selected what 
he wisheil for in plated and mail armour, the 
Lord of Milan, out of Ins abundant love 
for the P^arl, ordered four of the best ar- 
mourers in Milan to accompany the knight 
to England, that the Earl ot Derby might be 
more completely armed.’— JOH.NES’ Frois- 
sart^ vol. IV. p. 597. 


Note VHI. 

Who checks at me^ to death is dight.—V 94. 

The crest and motto of Marmion are 
boriowed from the following stoiy —Sir 
David de Lindsay, first Earl of Crauford, 
was, among other gentlemen of quality, 
attended, during a visit to London, in 1^90, 
by Sir William Dalzell, who was, according 
to my authority. Bower, not only excelling 
in wisdom, but also of a lively wit. Chancing 
to be at the court, he there saw Sir Piers 
Courtenay, an linglish knight, famous for 
skill in tilting, and for the beauty of his 
person, parauing the palace, arrayed in a 
new mantle, bearing for device an embroi- 
dered falcon, with this rhyme, — 

' 1 bear .1 r.ikon, fairest of 
AVhosu piiii he<i at her, his death is dit;ht 
III graith. 

The Scottish knight, being a wag, appeared 
next day in a dress exactly similar to that of 
Courtenay, but bearing a magpie instead of 
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the falcon, with a motto ingeniously con- 
trived to rhyme to the vaunting inscription 
of Sir Piers : — 

* I hear .1 pie pickings at a niece, 

Whost) picks at her, I shall pick at his nesc *, 

In faith ' 

This affront could only be expiated by a 
just with shaip lances. In the couise. Dal- 
zcll left his lielinct unlaced, so that it gave 
way at the touch of his antagonist’s lance, 
and he thus avoided the shock of the en- 
counter. This hapr^-ned twice : — in the third 
encounter, the handsome Courtenay lost two 
of his front teeth. As the Rnglishman com- 
plained bittirly of Dalzell's fraud m not 
fastening his helmet, the Scottishiiian agreed 
to run SIX courses more, each champion 
staking in the hand of the King tw'o liundred 

f iounds, to be foifeited, if, on enteiing the 
ists, any une(|ual advantage should be de- 
tected This being agiccil to, I he wily Scot 
demanded that Sir Pitrs, in addition to the 
loss of Ins teeth, should cons«‘nt to the ex- 
tinction of one of his eyes, he • i.risi 1 '" having 
lost an eye m (he fight '»( Otvethurii A> 
C'ourtenay demuned to this equalization oi 
optical powers, Dalzi'll demanded (In* foifeit, 
which, after much altercation, the King aji- 
pomt«*d to be oaid to him, saying, he surpassed 
the Knglish both in wit and valour. This 
must appear to the reader a singular speci- 
men of tne humour of that time. 1 suspect 
the Jockey Club would have given a different 
decision from Henry IV. 


No I K IX. 

They haiPd f,nrd Marmwv : 

7 hey hail'd him Lord of Fotitt naye^ 

Oj Luttemvard and Scrnu’lhaye, 

Oj 7 amivorth lower and lown 

-1’ 95- 

Lord Maimion, the prineipal chataeter of j 
the piev,ent lomanee, is eiitiiely a fictitious 
pel linage. In e.ailier times, iiuieed, the 
family of Marmion, Lords of Fontenay, in 
Noi mandy, was highly distinguished Kobei t 
de Marmion, I^nd of Fontenay, a distin- 
guished follower of the ('on»iueior, obtained 
a giant of the casth- and town ol Tamwoith, 
and .also ofthe manor of Sci ivelby, m Lincoln- 
shire. One or both, of these noble posses- 
sions, was held by the hoiiouiable service of 
heing the royal ch.im|)ion, as the ancestors 
of Marmion had foimeily been to tin* Dukes 
of Normandy. But alter the castle and 
demesne of Tamworth h.id p.issed through 
four successive h.tions fioin Robert, the 
family l)<*camc extinct in the pi rson of Philip 
de Marmion, who died in -’olh Kilwanl I 
without issue male Me was succeed<*d m 
his e.astle of Tainworih by Alexander de 


Frcville, who married Mazera, his grand- 
daughter. Baldwin de Frcville, Alexander’s 
descendant, in the reign of Richard I, by the 
supposed tenure of his castle of Tamworth, 
claimed the ofUce of royal champion, and to 
do the service appertaining ; namely, on the 
day of coronation, to ride, completely armed, 
upon a barbed horse, into Westminster Hall, 
and there to challenge the combat against 
any who would gainsay the King’s title. But 
this office was adjudged to Sir John Dymoke, 
to whom the manor of Scnvelby had de- 
scended by another of ihe coheiresses of 
Robert de Maimion ; and it remains in that 
family, whose re pr»^*scntative is Hereditary 
Champion of Kngland at the present day. 
The family and possessions of hrevillc have 
merged m the Karls of Feriars. I have not, 
therefore, cr rated a new family, but only 
revived the titles of an old one in an imagin- 
ary personage. 

It was one of the Marmion family, who, in 
theieign of Edward II. performed that chival- 
rous feat before the very castle of Norluim, 
which Bishop Percy has woven into his beau- 
tiful Ivillad, ‘The Hermit of Wark worth ’ — 
The story is thus told by Lcland — 

‘The Scottes cam yn to the marches of 
England, and destroyer! the castles of Werk 
arnr Herbotel, and overran much of North- 
uriibi-rland mart lies 

‘At this Dme, Thomas Gray and his 
friendes defended Norham from the Scotti -s. 

‘It were a wonderful proci sse to declare, 
what rnischefes cam by liungre anfl asseges 
by the space of xi yercs in Norlliumbeilaml ; 
for the Scottes bec.'irne so proude, after they 
hacl got Berwick, that they nothing esteemed 
the Englishmen. 

‘About this t\me there was a greate feste 
made yn Linroliishir, to which came many 
gentlemen and ladies ; and amonge them 
one lady brought a hcaulme for a man of 
were, with a very iiche create ot gold, to 
William Marmion, knight, with a letti r of 
command* nn*nt ol her la*ly', that he shouhl go 
into the daungeiest place in England, and 
ther to let tin* lieaulme be scene and known 
as l.iiiiuus So he went to Not ham ; whither, 
within 4 d.ay-s of eumming. earn Philip 
Moubrav, guaidian of Bciwieke, having yn 
Ins bamle 4*1 men of aim* s, the vi ly llour of 
men of tin* Scottish man hes 

‘Thomas Cii.ay, capitavne of Norham, 
se\nge this, luought Ins gaIl'^()n afore the 
b.iiiurs ot the e.asti*!, behind whom cam 
William, richly aii.i\td, as al glittering in 
gohl, and wearing (he heaulmc, his laay's 
pres«-nt. 

‘Then saitl Thomas Gray to Marmion, 
“Sii Knight, ye be eurn hither to fame your 
h< lriu*t • mount uji on yowr hors**, ami ride 
Iv ke a V aliant m.in to ^ ow r foes e\ en here at 
li.ind, ami 1 forsake God if I rest ue not thy 
body de.ade or alyve, or I myself wy 1 dye ft>r 

It ” 

‘ Whereupon he tokc his cursere, and rode 
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among the throng of ennemyes ; the which 
laycd sore stripes on him, and pulled him at 
the last out of his sadel to the grounde. 

* Then Thomas Gray, with al the hole gar- 
rison, lette prick yn among the Scottes, and 
so wondid them and their horses, that they 
were overthrowan ; and Marmion, sore betcn. 
was horsid agayn, and, with Gray, persewea 
the Scottes yn chase. There were taken 50 
horse of price ; and the women of Norham 
brought tnem to the foote men to follow the 
chase.' 


Note X. 

Largesse^ largesse. — P. 95. 

This was the cry with which heralds and 
ursuivants were wont to acknowledge the 
ounty received from the knights. Stewart 
of Lorn distinguishes a ballad, in which he 
satirizes the narrowness of James V and his 
courtiers, by the ironical burden— 

‘ Ltrgts, Urges, Urges, hay, 

Lerges of this neto-yeir day. 

First ferges of the Kinp, my chief, 

Quhilk come als quiet as a theif. 

And in my hand slid schillingts tway, 

To put his Icrgnes to the prief. 

For lerges of this new-yeir day.' 

The heralds, like the minstrels, were a race 
allowed to have great claims upon the liber- 
ality of the knights, of whose feats they kept 
a record, and proclaimed them aloud, as in 
the text, upon suitable occasions^ 

At Berwick, Norham, and other Border 
fortresses of importance, pursuivants usually 
resided, whose inviolable character rendered 
them the only persons that could, with per- 
fect assurance of safety, be sent on necessary 
embassi^ into Scotland. This is alluded to 
in stanza xxi, p. 97. 


Note XI. 

Sir Hugh the Heron hold, 

Baron 0/ Twisell, and of Ford, 

And Captain of the Hold.~V. 96. 

Were accuracy of any conseauence in a 
6ctitious narrative, this castellan's name 
ought to have been William ; for William 
Heron of Ford was husband to the famous 
Lady Ford, whose siren charms are said to 
have cost our James IV so dear. Moreover, 
the said William Heron w’as. at the time sup- 
posed, a prisoner in Scotland, being sur- 
rendered by Henry VIIT, on account of his 
share in the slaughter of Sir Robert Ker of 
Ce^ford. His wile, represented in the text 
as residing at the Court of Scotland, was, in 
fact, living in her own Castle at Ford. — See 
Sir Richard Heron’s curious Genealogy of 
the Heron Family. 


Note XII. 

Fhe whiles a Northern harfer rude 
Chanted a rhyme of deadly feud, 

* How the fieru Thirwalls, and Ridleys 

all,' t^c.—T. 96. 

This old Northumbrian ballad was taken 
down from the recitation of a woman eighty 
years of age, mother of one of the miners of 
Alston-moor, by an agent for the lead mines 
there, who communicated it to my friend and 
correspondent, R. Surtees, Esouire, ofMains- 
forth. She had not, she said, heard it for 
marnr years ; but, when she was a girl, it 
used to be sung at the merry-makings 'till 
the roof rung again.' To preserve this curi- 
ous, though rutle rhyme, it is here inserted. 
The ludicrous turn given to the slaughter, 
marks that w'lld and disorderly state of 
society, in which a murder was not merely a 
casual circumstance, but, in some cases, an 
exceedingly good jest. The structure of the 
ballad resembles the ‘ Fray of Suport 
having the same irregular stanzas and wild 
chorus. 

Hoot awa’, latls, hoot awa‘, 

Ha' ye heard how the Kidleys, and Thirwalls, and a' 
Ha’ set u[)on Albany* heatherstonhniiifh, 

And taken his life at the Dcndnianshau^h t 
There w.is WilJiinoteswick, 

And Hardriding Dick, 

And Huehic of Haw den, and Will of the Wa‘, 

I canno’ tell a’, 1 canno’ tell a’, 

And mony a mair that the deil may knaw. 

II. 

The auld man went down, but Nicol, his son, 

Kan away afore the flight was begun ; 

And he run. and he run, 

And afore they were done, 

1 here w.is many n Fealhcrston gat sic a stun, 

Ah never was seen since the world begun 

III. 

I canno' tell a’, I canno’ tell a' ; 

Some gat a skelj>> and some gat a claw ; 

But they gard the Featherstons baud their Jaw 4 ,— 
Nicol, and Alick, and a’ 

Some gat a hurt, and some gat nane ; 

Some had harness, and stimo gat sta'en s. 

IV. 

Ane gat a twist o' the craig* ; 

Anc gat a bunch ^ o’ the wanie* ; 

Syniy Haw gat lamed of a leg. 

And syne ran wallowing > haine. 

V. 

Hoot, hoot, the old man's slain outright ! 

Lay him now wi’ his face down .—he’s a sorrowful 
sight. 

Tanet, thou donot 10. 

TU lay iny liest bonnet. 

Thou gets a new gude-man afore it be night. 

1 See Minstrelsy ef the Scottish Border, vol. il. 
p. 124. 

* Pronounced Awbony. 

• Skelp signifies .slap, or rather is the same word 
which was origin.illy spelled schlap, 

< Hold their jav, a vulgar expression still in use 
0 Got stolen, nr, were laundered , a very likely ter- 
iiiiinlion of the fray. 

• Neck. f Punch, * Belly. • Bellowing 
1^ Siily slut. The border bard calls her so, because 

she was weeping for her slain husband ; a loss which he 
seems to think niglit be soon repaired. 
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Hoo away, lads, hoo away, 

We's a’ be hangid if wc slay. 

Talc up the dead man, and lay him ahiiit the biggin. 
Here's the Bailey o’ Haltwhistlel, 

Wi’ his great bull's pizzie. 

That sup’d up the broo', — and syne in the 

piggin 

In explanation of this ancient ditty, Mr. 
vSurtees has furnished me with the following 
local memorandum : — Willimoteswick, the 
chief scat of the ancient family of Ridley, is 
situated two miles above the confluence of 
the Allon and Tyne. It was a house of 
strength, as appears from one oblong lower, 
still in tolerable preservation*. It has been 
long in possession of the Blacket family. 
Hardriding Dick is not an epithet referring 
to horsemanship, but means Richard Ridley 
of Hardriding the seat of another family of 
that name, which, in the time of Charles I, 
was sold on account of expenses incurred by 
the loyalty of the proprietor, the immediate 
ancestor of Sir Matthew Ridley 11 of the 
Wa’ seems to be William Ridley of Woll- 
town, so called from its situation on the great 
Human wall. Thnlwall Castle, whence the 
clan of Thirlwalls derived their name, is 
situated on the small riNcr of Tippel, near 
the western boundary of Northumberland. 
It IS near the wall, aiul takes its name from 
the rampart ha\ingbcen thirled^ i e. pieiced, 
or breached, in its vicinity. Featnerston 
Castle lies south of the Tyne, tu\\aids Als- 
ton-moor. Albany Fcatherstonhaugh, the 
chief of that ancient family, made a fi^gurc in 
the reign of Edward VI. A feud did cer- 
tainly exist l)etwceii the Ridleys and Fealhcr- 
slons, productive of such consequences as the 
ballad narrates. 24 Oct. 22do Henri ci 8v/. 
Inquisitio capt. apud Hautwhistle^ sup. 
visum corpus Alexandri Fcatherston^ 
Cen. apud Grensilhaugh feloniu inter- 
fccti. 22 Oct. per Nicolaum Ridley de 
Unthanke^ Gen. Hitgon Rtdle^ Nicolaum 
Ridle^ et alios eju^dem nominis. Nor 
^ere the Featherstons without their revenge 
for 3610 Henrici 8vi, we have Utlagatio 
Nicolai Retherston, ac J'home Nyxson 
^c. ^c. pro homictdio Will. Ridle dc 
Morale. 


1 Tlio BailiflT of Haltwhistle seems to have arrived 
the fray was over, 'i his supporter of soci.il 
urdur lb treated with characteristic irreverence by the 
innaa-trooping poet. 

* An iron pot with two ears. 

' W illimoteswick was, in prior editions, confounded 
with Kidley Hall, situated two miles lower, on thes.iinc 
Mde of the Tyne, the hereditary se.u of William C. 
I owes. Esq. 

* Ridley, the bishop and martyr, was, according to 
some authorities, born at Hardriding, where a chair 
was preserved called the Bishop's Chair. Others, and 
particularly his biographer and namesake Dr. Gloces* 
ter Kidley, assign the honour of the martyr's birth to 
Williinoteswick. 


Note XIII. 

James hack'd the cause of that mock prince^ 
Warbeck^ that Flemish counterfeit^ 

Who on the gibbet paid the cheat. 

I'hen did I march with Surrey' s power^ 
What time we ras'd old Ayton tower. 

-P. 97. 

The story of Perkin Warbeck, or Richard, 
Duke of York, is well known. In 1496, he was 
received honourably in Scotland ; and James 
IV, after conferring upon him in marriage 
his own relation, the Lady Catharine Gordon, 
made war on England in behalf of his pre- 
tensions. To retaliate an invasion of Eng- 
land, Surrey advanced into Berwickshire at 
the head ot considerable forces, but retreated, 
after taking the inconsiderable fortress of 
Ayton. h'otd, in his Dramatic Chronicle of 
Perkin Warbcck, makes the most of this in- 
road. 

Surrey. 

‘ Are all our braving enemies shrunk back, 

Hid m the fogges of their distemper'll climate. 

Not daring loT>ehoUl our colours wave 
In spight of this infected a\ re T Can they 
I.ooke on the strength of Cundresiinc defac't , 

The glorie of Ileydonhall devasted ; that 
Of Edington cast downe ; the pile of bulden 
Urethrowne: And this, the strongest of theic forts, 
old A) ton Castle, )celdcd and demolished. 

And yet not ijcepo abroad? The Scots arc bold, 
llardie m ban i\!e. but it hcems the cause 
They undertake toiisidcred, api>eareb 
Unjoynted m ilie fraiiio oii't.’ 


Note XIV. 

/ trow, 

Norham can find you guides enowj 
For here be some have prick'd as far. 

On Scottish ground, as to Dunbar ; 

Have drunk the monks of St. Rothan's ale^ 
And driven the beeves of Lauderdale ; 
Harried the wiT'es of Grenilazu's goods. 
And given them light to set their hoods. 

- 1'- 9r- 

The garrisons of the English castles of 
Wark, Norham, and Berwick, s\ere, as may 
be easily supposed, \cry tioublcsume neigh- 
bours to Scotland. Sir Richard Maitlannof 
Ix*<bngton wrote a poem, called ‘The Blind 
Barones Comfort ’ when his barony of 
Blythe, in Lauderdale, was harried by Row- 
land Foster, the English captain of wark, 
with his company, to the number of 300 men. 
They spoilea the poetical knight of 5,000 
sheep, 2i)0 nolt, 30 horses and mares ; the 
whole furniture of his house of Blythe, worth 
UK ) pounds Scots (;^8 6 s. 8 </.), and cveiy'- 
thing else that was portable. ‘This spoil was 
committed the 16th day of May, 1570 (and 
the said Sir Richard was threescore and 
fourteen years of age, and grown blind), in 
time of peace; when iiane of that country 
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///>/«/^<3?[('xpcctrd]suchathing.’ — 'The Blind 
Baron's Comfort’ consists in a string of 

f mns on the word Blythe^ tlie name of the 
ands thus despoiled. Like John Littlewit, 
he had 'a conceit left in his misery — a miser- 
able conceit.’ 

The last line of the text contains a phrase, 
by which the Borderers jocularly intimated 
the burning a house. When the Maxwells, 
in i6iS 5, burned the Castle of Lochwood, 
they said they did so to gi\e the Lady John- 
stone ‘light to set her hood.’ Nor was the 
phraseinapplicable ; for, in a letter, to which I 
nave mislaid the leferencc, the Earl of North- 
umberland writes to the King and Council, 
that he dressed himself at midnight, at Wark- 
Morth, by the blaze of the neighbouring 
villages burned by the Scottish marauders. 


Note XV. 

Xhe priest of Shoreswood—he could rein 
'I'he Tvtidest war'horse in your train. 

-P.98. 

This churchman seems to have been akin 
to Welsh, the vicar of St. Thomas of Exeter, 
a leader among the Cornish insurgents in 
1549. ‘This man,’ says Hollinshed, ‘had 
many good things in him. lie \Nas of no 
great stature, but well set, and mightilic 
compact: He was a ^cry good rest hr; 
shot well, both in the long bow and also in 
the cross-bow; he handled his hand-gun and 
peece very well* he uas a very good wood- 
man, and a hardie, and such a one. as would 
not give his head for the polling, or his beard 
for the washing. He was a companion in 
any exercise of activitic, anfl of a couiteous 
and fccntle behaviour. He descended of a 
good noncst parentage, being borne at Pcnc- 
\erin in Cornwall ; anti yet, in this rebellion, 
an arch-captain and a principal <Ioer ’ — Vol. 
iv. p. 958, 4to edition. This model of clerical 
talents had the misfortune to be hanged 
upon the steeple of his own church. 


XorE XVI. 

that Grot zvhere olives nod., 

IV/icre, darling of each heart and eye^ 
Front all the youth of Sicily 
Saint Rosalie retired to God. — P. 98. 

‘Sante Rosalia was of Palermo, and born 
of a very noble family, and, when very young, 
abhorred so much the vanit les of this world, ana 
avoided the converse of mankind, resolving 
to dedicate herself w’holly to God Almighty, 
that she, by divine inspiration, forsook her 
father’s house, and never was more heard of 
till her body was found in that cleft of a 
rock, on that almost inaccessible mountain, 
where now the chapel is built ; and they 


affirm slie was carried up there by the hands 
of angels ; for that place was not formerly so 
accessible (as now it is) in the days of the 
Saint; and even now it is a very bad, and 
steepy, and breakneck way. In this frightful 
place, this holy woman lived a great many 
years, feeding only on what she found grow ing 
on that barren mountain, and creeping into 
a narrow and dreadful cleft in a rock, w’hich 


place, w'hich is now open’d on purpose to 
show it to those who come here. This chapel 
is very richly adorn’d; and on the spow 
w'here the Saint’s dead body W'as discover’d, 
which is just beneath the hole in the rock, 
which is cmen’d on purpose, as 1 said, there 
is a very fine statue of marble, repiesentirig 
her in a lying posture, railed in all about 
with fine iron and brass work ; and the altar, 
on which they say mass, is built just over 
it.’ — Voyage to Sicily and Malta., by Mr. 
John Drydcn (son to the poet), p. 107. 


NorE X\ II. 

Friar John 

Ifimself still deefs before his beads 
Have mark'd ten aves^ and two creeds. 

— P. 99. 

Friar John understood the soporific virtue 
of his beads and breviary, as well as his 
namesake in Rabelais. ‘ But (largantua 
could not sleep by any means, on which side 
soev'er he turned himself. Whereupon the 
monk said to him, “1 never sleep soundly 
but when I am at sermon or prayers : LtH 
us therefore begin, you and I, the seven 
penitential psalms, to try whether you shall 
not quickly mil asleep.” The conceit pleased 
(mrgaiitua very w’cll ; and beginning the first 
of these, psalms, as soon as tlnyr came to 
Beati quorum^ they fell asleep, both the one 
and the other.’ 


Note XVTII. 

The summon'd Painter came in place. 

-P. 99. 

A Palmer, opposed to a Pilgrim, w-as one 
who made it his sole business to v isit different 
holy shrines; travelling incessantly, and 
subsisting by charity: whereas the Pilgrim 
retired to his usual home and occupations, 
when he had paid his devotions at the 
particular spot which was the object of his 
pilgrimage. The Palmers seem to have lieen 
the Questionarii of the ancient Scottish 
canons 1242 and 1296. There is in the 
Bannatyne MS. a burlesque account of two 
such persons, entitled, ‘ Simmy and his 
brother.’ Their accoutrements are thus 
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ludicrously described (I discard the ancient 
spelling)— 

* Sync shapeil them up, to loup on leas, 

Two tnlianls of the tarlan ; 

They counted nou^lit what their clouts were 
When sew’d them on, m certain. 

Syne claiiuMt uj} St. I’cter's keys. 

Made of .in old reil j^artane ; 

St. James's shells, on t'other side, shows 
As pretty as a partane 
Toe, 

On Synimye and Ins brother 


Notr XIX. 

To fair St. Andrews bounds 
Witntn the ocean-cave to hray^ 

Where good Satnt Rule his holy Iny^ 
From midnight to the dawn o/ day., 

Sling to the billozvs' sound. — 1 *. loo. 

St. Rcgtiliis {Scottice, St Rule), a monk of 
Patrae, in Achaia, \\.irneil by a \ision, is 
said. A. 13 . ^70, to ha\c saileil wostwartl, 
until he lamloil at St. Antlr("\ >11^^ otland, 
where he fotimU d a ch.^pid ai d towni. 'll'c 
latter is still standing; and, though we may 
doubt the piecise date of its fouinlation, is 
certainly one ol the most ancient edificrs 111 
Scotland. Aca\e, nearly fronting theiuinous 
castle of the Art libishops of St. Andre>\s, 
bears the name of this religious person It 
is dinicult of access* and the rock in which 
It is hewed is washoil by the (leiman Ocean. 
It is nearly round, about ten feet in diaim (cr, 
and the same in ht ight. On one side is a 
sort of stone altar; on the other an aperture, 
into an inner den, where the iniseiablo 
ascetic, who inhabited this dwelling, probably 
slept. At full title, egriss and regress are 
hardly practicable. As Rcgulus first colonize«l 
the metropolitan see ol Scotl.and, and con- 
Acrtcd the inhabitants in the Mcmity, he has 
some reason to (omplain, that the annent 
name of K illrule V//.'i Arx*"//// ) should ha\e 
been superseded. c\ en in faiourot the tutelar 
saint ol Scotland. The rra.son of the thange 
was, that St. Rule is said to ha\c brought to 
Scotland the relics of St. Andrew. 

Note XX. 

Saint F Ulan's blessed well., 

Whose shrtng can frenzied dreams dispel^ 
And tne eras'd brain restore.- V. ich> 

St. Fillan was a Scottish saint of some 
reputation Although Popery is, with us, 
matter of abomination, yet the rommoii 
people still retain some of the siipeistilions 
connected W'ith it. There are in Peithshiie 
several w'ells and spiings tledicated to St. 
Fillan,' which are still idacea of pilgrimage 
and offerings, even among the Piotostants. 
They are hrdd powerful in cases of madness; 
anil, in some of very late occurrence, lunatics 
have been left all night bound to the holy 


stone, ill conGdence that the saint would cure 
and unloose them before morning — [See 
various notes to the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border.^ 


Note XXI. 

The scenes are desert now., and hare, 
Whereflourish' d once a forest fair. -P. 100. 

Ettrick Forest, now a range of mountainous 
sheep-walks, was anciently resericd for the 
pleasure of the royal chase. Since it was 
dispaikod, the W’ood has been, by degrees, 
almost totally destroyed, although, where\er 
piotectcd fiom the sheep, copses soon aiisc 
without any planting. When the King hunted 
there, he often summoned the arr;iy of the 
country to meet and a'%sist In'* sport. Thus, 
in 1 !;jK, James V ‘made proclamation to all 
lords, barons, genlb men, landwanl-mcn, and 
fieeholdeis, that they shouhl compear at 
Edinbuigh, with a month's victuals, to pass 
with the King wlierr he pleased, to danlon 
the thieves of Ti\ lotd.'ile, Annandale, Liddi.s- 
dale, an<l other paits of that eountiy; and 
also warned all guitlemcn that had goo«l 
dogs to bring them, that he might hunt in 
the said country as he p'rased* The wlnlk 
the Ivail of Argjlc, the Eail of Huntley, the 
IC.irl of Alhole, and so all the lest of the 
gi ntlemen of the Highland, did, and brought 
till ir hounds with them in like mariner, to 
hunt with the King, as he pleased 

‘The sicond day of June the King past 
out of Edinbuigh to the hunting, with many 
ot the nobles and gentlemen of Scotland witli 
him, to the number of twelve thousand men : 
and then past to Meggitland, and houndeil 
and hawked all the counlrv and bounds; 
that IS to say, Ci.imiiMt, Pappertlaw, St 
Alaiy-Iaws, C.ii lav i u k, (. hapel, Evvmdoores, 
and Eonghojjc I heard say, he slew, in 
these bouinls, i ightei n score ol halts'.’ 

These Imiiiings had, of couis**, a military 
character, and atu ndance upon them was 
a part of the duty of a vassal, The act for 
abolishing ward or military termn s in Scot- 
land, enumeintis tlie sei \ ices of hiiiiling, 
hosting, watching, and w.iidiiig, as those 
which vvcie in future to be illegal. 

Taylor, the wateipoit, has given an 
account of the mode in winch these huntings 
were conducted in the Highlands of Scotland, 
in the seventeentli century, having been 
present at Bracinar upon such an occa- 
sion 

‘There did I find the truly noble and right 
honouialdeloids, john Etskme., EarlofMar, 
lames Stewait, E.irl of Aim ray; Cieorge 
(lOidon, Earl of Kngye, son and heir to the 
Alarijiiis of Huntley; James Eiskine, Earl 
of Buchan; and John, Lord Erskme^ son 


1 Pitscottie’s Jtutaty ^ .Scotland, folio editiuilf 
p. 143. 
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and heir to the Earl of Mar, and their Coun- 
tesses, witli my much honoured, and my last 
assured and approved friend, Sir William 
Murray, knight of Abercarney, and hundreds 
of others, knights, esquires, and their fol- 
lowers: all and every man, in general, in 
one habit, as if Lycurgus had been there, 
and made laws of equality ; for once in the 
year, which is the whole month of August, 
and sometimes part of September, many of 
the nobility and gentry of the kingdom (for 
their pleasure) do come into these Highland 
countries to nunt; where they do conform 
themselves to the habit of the Highlandmen, 
who, for the most part, speak nothing but 
Irish ; and, in former time, were those people 
which were called the Redshanks. Their 
habit is— shoos, with but one sole a-piece ; 
stockings (which they call short hose), made 
of a w'arm stuff of diverse colours, which 
they call tartan : as for breeches, many of 
them, nor their forefathers, never wore any, 
but a jerkin of the same stuff that their hose 
is of; their garters being bands or wreaths 
of hay or stiaw* with a plaid about their 
shoulders; which is a mantle of diverse 
colours, much finer and lighter stuff than 
their hose ; witli blue flat caps on their heads ; 
a handkerchief, knit with two knots, about 
their necks : and thus are they attired. Now 
their weapons are — long bowes and forked 
arrows, swords and targets, harquebusses, 
muskets, durks, and Lo^aber axes. With 
these arms 1 found many of them armed for 
the hunting. As for their attire, any man, 
of what degree soever, that comes amongst 
them, must not dis<lain to wear it ; for, if 
they do, then they -will disdain to hunt, or 
willingly to bring in their dogs ; but if men 
be kina unto them, and be^in their habit, 
then afe they conquered witli kindness, and 
the sport will be plentiful. This was the 
reason that I found so many noblemen and 
gentlemen in those shapes. But to proceed 
to the hunting: — 

‘My good Lord of Marr having put me 
into that shape, I rode with him from his 
house, where I saw the ruins of an old castle, 
called the Castle of Kindroghit. It w-as 
built by King Malcolm Canrnore (for a 
hunting-house), who reigned in Scotland, 
when Edward the Confessor, Harold, ana 
Norman William, reigned in England. I 
speak of it, because it was the last house I 
saw in those parts; for I was the space of 
twelve days after, before I saw either house, 
cbm-field, or habitation for any creature, but 
deer, wild horses, wolves, and such like 
creatures,— which made me doubt that 1 
should never have seen a house again. 

‘Thus, the first day, we tratelled eight 
miles, where there were small cottages, built 
on purpose to lodge in, which th^call Lon- 
quharas. I thank my good Lord Erskine, he 
commanded that I should always be lodged 
in bis lodging : the kitchen being always on 
the side of a bank : many kettles ana pots 


boiling, and many spits turning and winding, 
with great variety of cheer, — as venison 
baked ; sodden, rost, and stewed beef; 
mutton, goats, kid, hares, fresh salmon, 
pigeons, hens, capons, chickens, partridges, 
muir-coots, heath-cocks, caperlcellies, ana 
termagants ; good ale. sacke, white and 
claret, tent (or allegant), with most potent 
aquavitae. 

‘All these, and more than these, we had 
continually in superfluous abundance, caught 
by falconers, fowlers, fishers, and brought Dy 
my lord's tenants and purveyors to victual 
our camp, which consisteth of fourteen or 
fifteen hundred men and horses. The manner 
of the hunting is this : Five or six hundred 
men do rise early in the morning, and they 
do disperse themselves divers ways, and 
seven, eight, or ten miles compass, they do 
bring, or chase in, the deer in many herds 
(tw’o, three, or four hundred in a herd), to 
such or such a place, as the noblemen shall 
appoint them ; then, when day is come, the 
lords and gentlemen of theii companies do 
ride or go to the said places, sometimes 
W'ading up to the middles, through bums 
and riveis; and then, they being come to 
the place, do lie down on the ground, till 
those foresaid scouts, w'hich are called the 
Tinkhell, do bring down the deer; but, as 
the proverb says of the bad cook, so these 
tinkhell men do lick their own fingers ; for, 
besides their bows and arrows, which they 
carry with them, we can hear, now and then, 
a harauebuss or a musket go off, which they 
do seldom discharge in vain. Then, after 
we had staid there thice hours, or thereabouts, 
W'e might perceive the deer appear on the 
hills round about us (their heads making a 
show like a wood), which, being followed 
close by the tinkhell, arc chased down into 
the valley w’hcrc we lay ; then all the valley, 
on each side, being way-laid with a hundred 
couple of strong Irish greyhounds, they are 
all let loose, as occasion serves, upon the 
herd of deer, that with dogs, guns, arrow's, 
durks, and daggers, in the space of two 
hours, fourscore Tat deer were slain ; which 
after arc disposed of, some one way, and 
some another, twenty and thirty milc.s, and 
more than enough left for us, to make meny 
withall, at our rendezvous.’ 


Note XXII. 

By lone Saint Mary's silent lake.—V. loa. 

This beautiful sheet of water forms the 
reservoir from which the Yarrow takes its 
source. It is connected with a smaller lake, 
called the Loch of the Lowes, and surrounded 
by mountains. In the winter, it is still fre- 
quented by flights of wild swans ; hence my 
friend Mr. Wordsworth’s linea : — 

* The swan on sweet St Mary's lake 
rioats double, swan and shadow.' 
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Near the lower extremity of the lake are 
the ruins of Dryhope tower, the birth-place 
of Mary Scott, uauj^hter of Philip Diyliope, 
and famous by the traditional name of the 
Flower of Yarrow. She was married to 
Walter Scott of Harden, no less renowned 
for his depredations, than his bride for her 
beauty. Her romantic appellation was, in 
later days, with equal justice, conferred on 
Miss Mary Lilias Scott, the last of the elder 
branch of the Harden family. The author 
well remembers the talent and spirit of the 
latter Flower of Y.iiiow, thougn age had 
then injured the cha ns which procured her 
the name. The words usually sung to the 
airof'Tweedside,’ beginning, ‘What beauties 
docs Flora disclose,’ were composed in her 
honour. 


Note XXIII. 

; in feudal strife^ a foe 

Hath laid Our Lady's chafel low. — P. 103. 

The chapel of St. Mary (if tin Lowes \dc 
Incubus) W'as situated 011 the eastern side of 
the lake, to which it gnes name. It was 
injured by the clan of Scott, in a feud with 
the Cranstouns ; but continued to be a pl.ice 
of W'orship during the seventeenth ccntuiy. 
'Hie vestiges of the budding can iiowscaicely 
be tracca; but the burial ground is still used 
as a cemetery. A funeral, in a spot so very 
retired, has an uncommonly striking ctfect. 
The vestiges of the chaplain's house are yet 
visible. Seine in a high situation, it com- 
manded a full view of the lake, with the 
opposite mountain of Bourhope, belonging, 
with the lake itself, to Lord Napier. On the 
left hand is the tower of Dryhope, mentioned 
in a preceding note. 


Note XXIV. 

the Wizard's grave ^ 

That Wizard Priest's^ whose bones are 
thrust 

From company of holy dust.—V. 103. 

At one corner of the burial ground of the 
demolished chapel, but without its precincts, 
IS a small mound, called Btnranrs Corse^ 
where tradition deposits the remains of a 
neciomantic priest, the former tenant of the 
chaplainry. His story much resembles that 
of Ambiosio in 'The Monk,* and has been 
made the theme of a ballad^ by my friend 
Mr. James Hogg, more poetically designed 
the Ettrick Shepherd. To his volume, 
entitled ‘The Mountain Bard ’ which contains 
this, and many other legenaary stories and 
ballads of great merit, I refer the curious 
reader. 


Note XXV. 

Some ruder and more savage scene, 

Ltke that which frowns round dark Loch, 
skene. — P. 103. 

Loch-skene is a mountain lake, of con- 
siderable size, at the head of the Moffat- 
water. The character of the sceneiy is 
uncommonly savage ; and the earn, or Scot- 
tish eagle, has, for many ages, built its nest 
yearly upon an islet in the lake. Loch-skene 
discharges itself into a brook, which, after 
a short and precipitate vourse, falls from 
a cataract of immense height, and gloomy 
grandeur, called, from its ^pearance, the 
‘(irty Mare’s Tail.’ The ‘Giant’s Grave,' 
afterwards mentioned, is a sort of trench, 
which bears that name, a little w'ay from the 
foot of the c.'itaract. It has the appearance of 
a battery, designed to command tnc pass. 


Note XXVI. 

high Whitby's cloister'd pile. — P. 104. 

The Abbey of Whitby, in the Archdeaconry 
of Cleveland, on the coast of Yorkshire, 
was founded A. D. 657, in consequence of 
a vow of Osvvy, King of Noithumberland. 
It contained both monks and nuns of the 
Bdicdictme older; but, contrary to what 
'.v.is usual in .such establishments, the abbess 
w as supei lor to the abbot. The monastery 
was afterwards luiiud by the Danes, and 
rebuilt by William Pi rcy, in the reign of the 
Conqueror. Theie wore no nuns there in 
licniy the Eighth's time, nor long before it. 
'Ihe ruins of vV hitby Abbey aie very magni- 
ficent. 


Note XXVII. 

Saint Cuthberts Holy Isle. — P. 104. 

Liniiisfarne, an isle on the coast of 
Northumberland, was called Holy Island, 
from the sanctity of its ancient monastery, 
and from its having been the episcopal seat 
of the see of Duihain dunng the eaily .ages 
of Bi ilish Chi istianity. A succession of holy 
men hold that otTice'. but their merits were 
swallowed up in the superior fame of St. 
Cuthbert, who was sixth Bishop of Durham, 
and who bestowed the name of his ‘patri- 
mony’ upon the exlensive projvcrty of the 
si*o. The ruins of the monastery upon Holy 
Island betoken great antiquity. The arches 
are, in general, strictly Saxon ; and the 
pillars which support them, short, strong, 
and massy. In some places, however, there 
are pointed windows, which indicate that 
the building has been repaired at a period 
long sub.sequent to the original foundation. 
The exterior ornaments of the building, 
being of a light sandy stone, have been 
wasted, as described in the text. Lindisfaroe 
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is not pioperlv an island, but rather, as the 
venei able Bede has termed it, a semi-isle : 
for, although surrounded by the sea at full 
tide, the ebb leaves the sands dry between it 
and the opposite coast of Northumberland, 
from which it is about three miles distant. 


Note XXVIII. 

TAan Whitby's nuns exulting told^ 

How to their house three Barons hold 
Must menial service do—V. 107. 

The popular account of this curious service, 
winch was probably considerably exajfger- 
ated, is thus given in ‘A Tiue Account’ 

S rinted and circulated at Whitby : ‘ In the 
fth year of the reign of Henry 11 , after the 
conquestofEngland by William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, the Lord of Uglebainby, then called 
William de Bruce ; the Lord of Smeaton, 
called Ralph de Percy ; \\ith a gentleman 
and freehoider called .\llat'ion, aid, on the 
i6th of October, 1159, appoint to meet and 
hunt the wild-boar, in a certain wood, ordesert 
place, belonging to the Abbot of Whitby : 
the place’s name was Eskdale-side ; and the 
abbot’s name w as Sed man I'licn, t hese \ oung 

f gentlemen being met, with their hounds and 
)oar-sta\es, in the place before mentioned, 
and there na\ing found a great wild-boar, 
the hounds ran him well near about the chapel 
and hermitage of Eskdale-side, where was a 
monk of Whitby, who was an hermit. The 
boar, being veiy soicly pursued, and dead- 
run, took mat the chapel-door, there laid him 
dow'n, and presently died. The hermit shut 
the hounds out of the chapel, and kept himself 
within at his meditations 'and prayers, the 
houfids standing at bay w ithout. The gentle- 
men, in the thick of the wood, being mst 
behind their game, followed the cry o? their 
hounds, and so came to the hermitage, calling 
on the hermit, w ho opened the door and came 
forth; and witliin they found the boar lying 
dead : for which, the gentlemen, in a very great 
fury, because the hounds were put fiom their 
game, did most violently and cruelly run at 
the hermit with their boar-staves, whereby he 
soon after died. Thereupon the gentlemen, 
perceiving and knowing that they were in 

e *rilof death, took sanctuary at Scarborough : 

ut at that time the abbot being in very 
great favour with the King, removed them out 
of the sanctuary; W’hereby they came in 
danger of the law, and not to oe privileged, but 
likely to have the seventy of the law, which 
was death for death. But the hermit, being 
a holy and devout man, and at the point of 
death, sent for the abbot, and desirea him to 
send for the gentlemen who had wounded 
him. The abbot so doing, the gentlemen 
came; and the hermit, being very sick and 
weak, said unto them, " I am sure to die of 
those wounds you have given me.” — The 


abbot answered, “They shall as surely die 
for the same." — But the hermit answered, 
" Not so, for I will freely forgive them my 
death, if they will be content to be enjoined 
the penance I shall lay on them for the safe- 
guaid of their souls." The gentlemen being 
present, bade him save their lives. Then 
said the hermit, "You and yours shall hold 
your lands of the Abbot of Whitby, and his 
successors, in this manner : That, upon As- 
cension-day, you, or some of you, shall corne 
to the w'ood of the Stray-heads, which is in 
Eskdale-side, the same d.w at sun-iising, and 
there shall the abbot's ofliccr blow his horn, 
to the intent that you may know where to 
find him : and he shall deliver unto you, 
William de Bruce, ten stakes, eleven strout 
Stowers, and eleven yetheis, to be cutbyjou, 
or some of you, with a knife of one penny 
price: and you, Ralph de Peicy, shall take 
twenty-one of each sort, to be cut in the same 
manner; and you, Allatson, shall take nine 
of each sort, to be cut as aforesaid, and to be 
taken on your backs and carried to the town 
of Whitby, and to be there before nine of the 
clock the same day before mentioned At 
the same hour of nine of the clock, if it be 
full sea, your labour and service .shall cease; 
and if low water, each of you shall set your 
st.ikes to the brim, each stake one yard from 
the othei, and so } ether them on each side 
w ith your ycthers ; and so stake on each side 
with )Our strout stowers, that they may 
stand thiee tidi s without removing by the 
force thereof. P'ach of you shall (lo, make, 
and execute the said seivice, at that very 
hour, eveiy year, except it be full sea at that 
hour; but when it sh.ill so fall out, this ser- 
vice shall cease. You shall faithfully do this, 
in remembrance th-at >ou did most cruelly 
slay me; ami that you may the better call 
to God for mercy, repent unfeignedly of your 
sms and do good works The officer of Esk- 
dale-side shall blow. Out on you I Out on 
you! Out on you! for this heinous crime. 
If )OU, or your successors, shall refuse this 
service, so long as it shall not be full sea at 
the aforesaid hour, you or yours, rliall forfeit 
your lands to the Abbot of Whitby, 01 his 
successors. This I entreat, and earnestly 
beg, that you may h.ive lives and goods 
preserved for this service, and I reouest of 
you to promise, by your parts in Heaven, 
that it snail be done by you and your suc- 
cessors, as IS aforesaid requested ; and I will 
confirm it by the faith of an honest man." — 
Then the hermit said, "My soul longeth for 
the Lord . and I do as freely forgive these 
men my death as Christ forgave the thieves 
on the cross.’’ And, in the pre.scncc of the 
abbot and the rest, he said moreover these 
words ; "/« mantis tiiosJJomineyCommendo 
spiritum meum^ a vinculis cnim mortis 
redemisti me, Domine veritatis A men. ’ 

So he yielded up the ghost the eighth day of 
December, anno Domini 1159, whose soul 
God have mercy upon. Amen.* 
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'This sprvice,’ it is added, 'still rontinurs 
to be performe*! with the prcscribeti cere- 
monies, thou)(h not by the proprietors in 
person. Part of the lands chargea therewith 
are now held by a gentleman of the name of 
Herbert ’ 


Note XXIX. 

in their convent cell 

A Saxon princess once did dwells 
The lovely Edeljled. — P. 107. 

She was the daughter of King Oswy, who, 
in gratitude to Heaven for (he great virU»ry 
which he won in 655, against Penda, the 
Pagan King of Mercia, dedicat«*d K«leHIeda, 
then but a year old, to the ser\ ice of God, in 
the monastery of Whit b}-^, of which St Hilda 
w .IS then abbess. She afterwards adorned the 
place of her education with great magnifi- 
cence. 


Note XXX 

of thousand snak.s^ each one 

IWas changed into a cod 0/ stone ^ 

When holy Hilda pray'd ; 

They told, how sea-fowls' pinions fad. 

As oz>er Whitby's towers they sad — P. 107. 

These two miracles are much insisted upon 
by all ancient writers who ha\e oci'asion to 
moition either Whitby or St. Hilda. The 
relics of the snakes wnich infested the pre- 
cincts of the convent. and were, at the abbess’s 
pr.'iver, not only beheaded, but petrified, are 
.still found about the rocks, and are termed by 
Protestant fossilist.s, Ammondae. 

The other miracle is thus riH’iitioned by 
( amden • ‘ It is also ascribed to the pow« r of 
her sanctity, that these wild gi'ese, which, in 
the winter, fly in grr.it flocks to the laki satul 
rivers unfrozen in the southern p.arts, to the 
great amazement of every one, fall down 
suddenly upon the ground, when they are in 
their flight over ei rlain neighbouring field** 
hereabouts, a relation I shouhl not have 
made, if I had not received it from several 
credible men. liut thcjse who are less in- 
clined to heed superstition, attribute it to 
some occult quality in the ground, and to 
somew'hat of antipathy between it and the 
giose, such as they say is betwixt wolves and 
seyllaroot.s : I'or that such hidden tendeii- 
ues and aversions, as we call sympathies ancl 
antipathies, are implanted in many things 
by provident Nature for the preservation of 
them, is a thing so evident tiiat everybody 
grants it.’ Mr. Charlton, in his History of 
Whitby, points out the true orig n of the fable, 
from the numlier of sea-gulls that, when fl> ing 
from a ^orrn, often alight in ar Whitby ; 
and from the woodcocks, and other birils of 
pas.sage, who do the same upon their arrival 
on shore, after a long flight. 


Note XXXI. 

Ills body's resting-place, of old. 

How oft their patron chang'd^ they told. 

— P. 107. 

St. Cuthbert was, in the choice, of his sepul- 
chre, one of the most mutable and unreason- 
able saints in the Calendar. He died A D. 688, 
in a hermitage upon the Fame Islands, 
having resigned the bishopric of Lindis^arne, 
or Holy Island, about two years before A. 
His body was bi ought to Lmdisfarne, where 
it remained until a descent of the Danes, 
about 79^, when the monastery was nearly 
destroyed. The monks fled to Scotland with 
what they diemed their chief treasure, the 
relics of St. ('uthbert The Saint was, how^* 
ever, a most capricious fellow'-traveller; 
which was the more intolerable, as, like Sin- 
bad’s Old Man of the Sea, he journeyed upon 
the shouldcis of his companions Iney 
paraded him through Sc(>tland for several 
jears, and came as (ar we^t as \\ Inthern, in 
(ialloway, whence they attempted to sail for 
Ireland, Imt weie dnven back by tempc.sts. 
He at length made a halt at Noiharn ; from 
thence he went to Melrose, where he remained 
stationaiy for a shoit time, and then caused 
himsidf to be launched upon the Tweed m a 
stone coin n, which landed him at Tilmouth, 
III Northumberland This boat is finely 
.ha|X‘<l, ten feet long, three feet and a half in 
iliametcr, and only four inches thick ; so that, 
with very little assistance, it might certainly 
have swam : It still lies, or at bast did so a 
lew )ears ago, in two jiieci's, beside the 
r uined chapel of lilmouth. P'lom Tilmouth, 
Cuthbert wandered into Yorkshire; and at 
length made a lonp stay at Chester-lc-streel,to 
which the bishop s see. was transfeired. At 
length, the Danes, continuing to inlest the 
country, the monks removed to Ripon for a 
season ; ami it was in reiuin (rom thence to 
Chester le-stiei t, that, j as-.ing thiongh a 
forest callcfl Diinho'me, (lie Saint ami h,s car- 
nage became immowable at a pi. ice named 
Wanllavv, or W'ardilaw . Here the S.unt chose 
his place of residence , and all who have seen 
Durham must admit, that, if dillicult in his 
choice, he evinced taste in at length fixing it. 
It IS said that llie Not thumbi ian Catholics 
still keep secict the precise spot of the. Saint’s 
sepulture, which is onlv entrusted to thiee 
pel sons at a time. When one vlies, the 
survivois associ.ite to them, in his room, 
a pel son judgi d lit to be the vlepositary ot so 
valii.ablc a seirct. 

[The icsting-placc of the remains of this 
Saint is not now matter of uncertainty. So 
recently ns 17th May, 18^7, 1139 ) ears after 
Ins rleath, their discovery and disinterment 


1 lie rosumcil the bishopric of Linilisf.vrne, which, 
owing to bad hc.'ilth, hcai;.un relinquished within less 
than three months before his death ~KA1KE'S St, 
Cuthbert 
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were effected. Under a blue stone, in the 
middle of the shnne of St. Cutlibert, at the 
eastern extremity of the choir of Durham 
Cathedral, there was then found a walled 
grave., containing; the coffins of the Saint. 
The first, or outer one, was asceitaine.d to be 
that of 154I, the second of 1041 ; the third, or 
inner one, answering; in every particular to 
the description of that of 698, was found to 
contain, not indeed, as had been averred 
then, and even until 1^39, the incorruptible 
body, but the entire skeleton of the Saint ; 
the uottom of the grave being perfectly dry, 
free from offensive smell, and without the 
slightest symptom that a human body had ever 
undergonedccoinposition within its walls. The 
skeleton was found swathed in five silk robes 
of emblematical embroidery, the ornamental 
parts laid with gold leaf, and these again 
covered with a robe of linen. Beside the 
skeleton were also deposited se\ eral gold and 
silver instfnia, and other relics of the Saint. 

The Roman Catholics now allow that the 
cofEn w'as that of St. Cuthbert. 

The bones of the Saint were again restored 
to the grave in a new coffin, amid the frag- 
ments of the former ones. Those portions of 
the inner coffin which could be preserxed, in- 
cluding one of its rings, with the silxer altar, 
olden cross, stole, comb, two maniples, 
racelets, girdle, gold wire of the skeleton, 
and fragments of the five silk robes, and some 
of the rings of the outer coffin made in 1541, 
were deposited in the library of the liean 
and Chapter, w here they are now preserved. 

For ample details of the life of St. Cuth- 
bert, — his coffin-journeys, an account of the 
opening of his tomb, and a description of the 
silk robes and other relics found in it,— the 
reader interested in such matters is referred 
to a work entitled ‘ Saint Cifihbert, by James 
Raine, M. A.,’ (4to, Durham, 1828,) where he 
will find much of antiquarian history, cere- 
monies, and superstitions, to gratify his curi- 
osity.J-ED 


Note XXXII. 

Bvtn Scotland's dauntless kittg.and heir ^ . . . 

Before his standard Jled.—r^, 108-9. 

Every one has heard that when David I. 
withhisson Henrx’^ inx'aded Northumberland 
in 1136, the English host marched against 
them under the holy banner of St. Cuthbert ; 
to the efficacy of which was imputed the 
great victory which they obtained in the bloody 
battle of Northallerton, or Cutonmoor. The 
conquerors were at least as much indebted to 


Galwegians, the Britons of Strath-Clyde, the 
men of Teviotdale and Lothian, with many 
Norman and German warriors, who asserted 


the cause of the Empress Maud. See Chalt 
MERS’ Caledonia^ vol. i. p 622 ; a most la- 
botious, curious, and interesting publication, 
from which considerable defects of style and 
manner ought not to turn aside the Scottish 
antiquary. 


Note XXXIII. 

’ Twas he^ to vindicate his reign. 

Edg'd Alfred's falchion on the Dane^ 

And turn'd the Conqueror back again. 

— R 108. 

Cuthbert, we have seen, had no great reason 
to spare the Danes, when opportunity offered. 
Accoidingly, I find, in Simeon of Duiliam, 
that the Saint appeared in a vision to Alfied, 
when lurking in tne marshes of Glastonbury, 
and promised him assistance and victory 
over nis heathen enemies ; a consolation, 
which, as was reasonable, Alfred, after the 
victory of Asliendown, rewarded, by a royal 
offering at the shrine of the Saint. As to 
William the Conqueror, the tenor spread 
before his army, when he marched to punish 
the revolt of the Northumbrians, in 1096, had 
forced the monks to fly once more to Holy 
Llaml with the body of the Saint. It was, 
however, replaced before William left the 
north ; and, to balance accounts, the Con- 
queror having intimated an indiscreet curio- 
sity to >iew the Saint’s body, he W'as, while 
in the act of commanding the shrine to be 
opened, seized with heat and sickness, ac- 
companied with such a panic terror, that, not- 
withstanding there was a sumptuous dinner 
prepared for him, he fled without eating a 
morsel (which the monkish historian seems 
to have thought no small part both of the 
miracle and the penance), and never drew 
his bridle till he got to the river Tecs. 


Note XXXIV. 

Saint Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 

The sea-born beads that bear his name. 

— P. 108. 

Although we do not learn that Cuthbert 
W'as, during his life, such an artificer as Dun- 
stan, his brother in sanctity, yet, since his 
death, he has acquired the reputation of 
forging those Enirochi which are found 
among the rocks of Holy Island, and pass 
there l>y the name of St. Cuthbert’s Beads. 
While at this task, he is supposed to sit 
during the night upon a certain rock, and 
use another as his anvil. This story was 
perhaps credited in former days ; at least 
the Saint’s legend contains some not more 
probable. 
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Note XXXV. 

Old Colwulf. — P. 108. 

Ceolwulf, or Colwulf, King; of Northumber- 
land, flourished in the eijfhth century. He 
was a man of some Ictirning; ; for the vener- 
able Bede dedicates to him his ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History.’ He abdicated the throne about 
7^8, and retired to Holy Island, where he 
died in the odour of sanctity. Saint as Col- 
wulf was, however, I lear the foundation of 
the penance vault does not correspond with 
Ills character; far it . recorded among his 
memorabilia^ that, finding the air of the 
island raw and cold, he indulged the 
monks, whose rule had hitherto confined 
them to milk or water, with the comfortable 
piivilege of using wine or ale. If any rigid 
antiquary insists on this objection, he is wel- 
I’onie to supiiose the penance-vault w’as in- 
tended, by tlie founder, for the more genial 
purposes of a cellar. 

These penitential vaults were the Geissel- 
gcwolhe of Cerinan convents. In t’ e tailicr 
and more rigid times of monasLc d's* iphne, 
they were sometimes used .is a cemetery foi 
the lay benefactors of tlie convent, whose un- 
s.inctifie<l corpses were then seldom permitted 
to pollute the choir. 'Ihey also served as 
places of meeting for the chapter, w'hen 
measures of uncommon severity were to be 
.ulopted. But their most frequent use, as im- 
pl icd by the name, was as places for pei forming 
penances, or undergoing punishment. 


Note XXXVI. 

Tynemouth's haughty Prioress.— V. 109. 

That there was an ancient priory .at T)ne- 
inouth is certain. Its ruins arc situated on a 
high rocky point ; and, doubtless, many a 
\u\v w'as made to the shi ine by the distressed 
niariners who drove towanls the iron-bound 
co.'ist of Northumberland in stormy weather. 
U was anciently a nunnery ; for Virca, abbess 
of Tjneinouth, presented St. Cuthbert (jet 
alive) with a rare winding-sheet, in emulation 
of a holy lady called Tuda, who had sent him 
a ioffin. But, as in the case of Whitby, and 
of Holy Island, the introduction of nuns at 
T\rieinouth in the reign of Henry VIII is an 
anaf hronism. The nunnery at Holy Island 
IS altogether fictitious. Indecil, St. Cuthbert 
"'fvas unlikely to permit such an establishment ; 
for, notwithstanding his accepting the mor- 
*itary gifts above mentioned, and liis carrying 
on a visiting acquaintance with the Abbess 
of Coldinghain, he certainly hated the whole 
fi'iTiale sex ; and, in revenge of a slippt'ry 
tiick played to him by an Irish princess, he, 
ah'T death, inflicted severe penances on such 
presumed to approach within a certain dis- 
tance of his shrine. 


Note XXXVII. 

On those the wall was to enclose^ 

Altve^ within the tomb. — P. no. 

It is well known, that the religious, who 
brolce their vows of chastity, w ere subjected to 
the same penalty as the Roman vestals in a 
similar case. A small niche, sufficient to en- 
close their bodies, was made in the massive 
wall of the convent ; a slender pittance of food 
and water was deposited in it. and the awful 
w’ords, Vaije in Pace, w'ere tnc signal for im- 
muring the criminal. It is not likely that, in 
latter times, this punishment was often re- 
soi ted to ; but, among the ruins of the Abbey 
of Coldmgham, were some years ago dis- 
covered the remains of a female skeleton, 
which, from the shape of the niche, ana 
position of the figure, seemed to be that of an 
immured nun. 


Note XXXVIll. 

The village inn. — P. 1 16. 

The accommodationsof aScottish hostelrie, 
or inn, in the sixteenth centuij, may be col- 
lected from Dunbar’s admirable talc of ‘The 
Knars of Berwick.’ Simon Lawder, ‘the gay 
ostlier,’ seems to have li\ed very comfortablj ; 
and his wife decorated her person with a 
srarlet kirtle, and a belt of silk and silver, 
and rings upon her fingers ; and feasted her 
paramour with rabbits, capons, partridges, 
and Bourdeaux wine. At least, if the Scot- 
tish inns were not good, it was not for want of 
encouragement fiom the Irgislature ; who, 
so eaily as the rtign of James I, not only 
enacted, that in all boroughs and fairs there 
be hostellarics, having st^iles and chambers, 
and proxision for man and horse, but by 
another statute, ordained that no man, travel- 
ling on horse 01 foot, should prtsume to lodge 
anywheic except in these hostellaiies ; and 
that no pel son, save innkeepers, should receive 
such travellers, under the penalty of forty 
shillings, for exercising such hospitality. 
But, in spite of these provident enactments, 
the Scottish hostels aie hut indifferent, ana 
strangers continue to fiml reception in the 
houses of individuals. 


Note XXXIX. 

The death of a dear friend.— V. 118. 

Among other omens to which faithful 
crctlit IS given among the Scottish peasantry, 
is wh.at is called the ‘dead-bell,’ explained 
bj' my friend James Hogg, to be that tinkling 
in the eais which the country people regard 
as the seciet intelligence of some fiicnd’s 
decease. He tells a story to the purpose in 
the ‘Mountain Bard,' p. 26. 

'*0 'tis dark, an' I heard the dead-bell I 
An’ 1 darena gae yonder for gowd nor fee.' 
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‘ By the dead-bell is meant a tinkling in the 
earSj which our peasantry in the country r^ 
ard as a secret intelligence of some friend’s 
cceasc. 1 hus this natural occurrence strikes 
many w ith a superstitious awe. This reminds 
me of a trilling anecdote, which I will here 
relate as an instance : — Our two servant-girls 
agreed to go an errand of their own, one night 
after supper, to a considerable distance, Irotn 
which 1 St love to persuade them, but could not 
prevail. So, after going to the apartment 
where I slept, I took a drinkmg-glass, and, 
coming close to the back of the iloor, made 
two or thice sweeps round the lips of the glass 
W'ith my finger, which caused a loud sin ill 
sound. I then o\ci heard the following dia- 
logue: — B. “Ah, mercy! the dead-bell went 
through my head just now' with such a knell 
as I never heaid ’ — I “I heard it too.” — li. 
“Did \ou indeed? That is lernaikable. I 
never knew of two hearing it at the same 
time before “ We will not go to Midge- 

hope to-night.” — B. “I would not go for all 
the world. I shall warrant it is my poor 
brother VV'at; who knows what these wild 
Irishes may have done to him?”' — IIOGG’S 
Mountain Bard^ 3rd edit., pp. 31-2.] 


Note XL. 

The Goblin-Hall.— V. 120. 

A vaulted hall under the ancient castle of 
Gifford or Yester, (for it bears either name 
indifferently,) the construction of which has 
from a very remote periotl been ascribed to 
magic. The Statistical Account of the Parish 
of Garrald and Baro gives the following ac- 
count of the present state of this castle and 
apartment. — ‘ Upon a peninsula, formed by 
the watt'T of Hopes on the cast, and a large 
rivulet on the west, stands the an< ient casih* 
of Yester. Sir Dav.d Dalrvrnple, in his An- 
nals, relates, that “Hugh GiMord de Yester 
died in 1267; ih.it in his castle there was a 
capacious cavern, formed by magical art, 
and called in the country Bo^Hal I, 1 e. Hob- 
goblin Hall.” A stair of twent\-four steps 
led down to this apartment, which is a large 
and spacious hall, with an arched roof ; and 
tbougn It hath stood for so many centuries, 
and been exposed to the external air for a 
period of fifty or sixty years, it is still as firm 
and entire as if it had only stood a few years. 
Fi’om the floor of this hall, another stair of 
thirty-six steps leads down to a pit which hath 
a communication with Hopcs-water. A great 
part of the walls of this large and ancient 
castle are still standing. There is a tradition, 
that the castle of Yesier was the last forti- 
fication, in this country, that surrend^Tcd 
to General Gray, sent into Scotland by Pio- 
tector Somerset.' Statistical Account^ Vol. 
xiii.— I have only to add, that, in 1737, the 
Goblin Hall was tenanted by the Marquis of 
Tweeddale's falconer, as I learn from a poem 


by Boyse, entitled ‘ Retirement,* written upon 
visiting Yester. It is novy rendered inacces- 
sible by the fall of the stair. 

Sir David Dalrymple’s authority for the 
anecdote is in Fordun, w'hose words are,-- 
‘A. D. MCCLXVII. Hugo Giffard de Yester 
fnorttur; cujuscastrutn^ vcl saltern cavearn^ 
et dongionem^ arte daernonied antiquaere- 
lationes feritnt fabrif actum : natn ibidem 
habetur mirabilis specus siibterraneus^ 
opere minjico constructuSy rnagno terra- 
rum spatio protelatus^ qui communiter 
appellatus est.' Lib. X. cap 21. — 
Sir David conjectures, that Hugh dc Gifford 
must either have been a very wise man, or a 
great oppressor. 

Note XLI. 

There floated Ifaco's banner trim^ 

Abo 7 >e JYorweyan warriors grim.— V. 120. 

In 1263, Haco. King of Norway, came into 
the Frith of Clyde with a pow-erful armamerit, 
and made a descent at Largs, in Ay 1 shire. 
Here he was encountered and defeated, on 
the 2nd Octobei, by Alexander III. Haco re- 
treated to Orkney, where he died soon after 
this disgrace to lus arms There arc still 
existing, near the place of battle, many bar- 
rows, some of whirl), having been opened, 
were found, as usual, to contain bones and 
urns. 

NotrXLII. 

— -wizard habit strange.- -V. 120. 

‘Magicians, as is well known, were very 
curious in the choice and form of their vest- 
ments Their caps are oval, or like pyra- 
mids, with lappets on each side, andfur witliin. 
Their gowns arc long, and furred with fox- 
skins, under whu h they have a linen garment 
reaching to the knee. Their girdles are tliiee 
inches oroad, and have inany cabalistical 
names with crosses, times, and circles in- 
scribed on them, ’flieir shoes should be of 
new’ russet leather, with act oss cut upon them. 
Their knives are dagger- fash ion ; and their 
swords have neither guard nor scabbard ' — 
See these, and many other particulars, m the 
Discourse concerning Devils an<l Spirits, 
annexed to Reginai.u Scott'S Discoxmry 0/ 
\\''itchcrajt^ edition 1665. 


Note XLllI. 

Upon his breast a pentacle.—V. 120. 

‘A pcntacle is a piece of fine Iiiu-n, folded 
with five coiners, arcording to the five .senses, 
and suitably inscribed with characters. 1 Ins 
the nnagician extern Is towards the spirits 
W'hich he invokes, when thi“y are stubborn 
and rebellious, and refuse to be conformable 
unto the ceremonies and rites of magic '—See 
the Discourses, &c. above mentioned, p. 66. 
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iVOTE XLIV. 

As horn upon that blessed nijrht 
When yawning grax’es^ and dxxvg groan^ 
Proclaim'd hell's empire overthrown. 

-P. 121. 

It is a popular article of faith, that those 
who are born on Cliristinas, or (lOfnl Piiday, 
have the nower of scring spirits, and even of 
oininandin “ the ' The Spaniards iinput(‘d 
the lia^jjanT ;incl downeast looks of (heir 
Philip II to the disajrns aide, visions to whith 
this piivilegc subjected 'dm. 


Noie XLV. 

Y'et still the knightly spear and shield 

I'he Eljin li 'amor doth xvield 
Lpon the brown lull's breast.- P. 122. 

The follow ing extract fioin the Essay upon 
the Fairy Supeistitions, in the ‘ Minstn Isy of 
the Scottish Ihiidel ,’ v<d. 11. w ill show .juiKe 
in.iny ol the [laitnulais of tie' cuinlai fe 
tween Alexander III an<l the v ,<jbliii Knight 
are derived . — 

(icnase of Tdhuiy, Olia Imptnal ap. 
Script rer. ISrnnsvic {\o\. 1 p 7<)7', relates 1 
the following ixjpular stoiy concei ning a faiiy 
knight ‘ Osliei t, a bold *uid j)oW( tfiu baion, 
v isited a noble lainilv m tlu* \ ir nity o| \V,in- ' 
('lebuty, in the bisfuipnc of Eiy Among , 
other stoi n-s u l.itcil in (he soi lal t iicle of his ' 
fi lends, who, accoidmg to <nistoin, amused 
each othei by lepealing .in< i« nt t.iles and | 
liadilions, he w.is iiiloimed, that if .in> 
kiiiglit, unattMid* d, «n(tnil an adjacent ' 
plain by moonlight, and <hall(‘ng<<l an ad* 
\eis.iry t<) appeal, he w<juld be imiiiediat* ly . 
eiK ounteied by aspii it in the loi m of a knight. 
()sb( rt resobf d to make the experim* nt, and 
set out, attended by .1 single squne, whom he : 
oidetod to lemtiin without the limits of the • 
plain, wIikIi was suiioundi'il by an ancient 
iiitienchriK nt. On irpeating the thalKnge, 1 
he was instantly assaihd by an ad\ersaiv, . 
whom he (juickly unhorsed, and sei/ni the 1 
le.iis of his steed Ouiing this opeiation, his 
ghostly opponent sprung up, ancl tlartmg his 
spear, like a javelin, at Osbert, wounded him 
in the thigh Osbert returned in tnumnh j 
With the horse, which he committed to tne 
tare of his sei\ants. lire hois<- was of a ! 
sable colour, as wll as his whole accoutre- j 
nunts, an«l appaienti> of gieat iH.uity an*l j 
' gour. He remained witli Ins kc«'p<*r till j 
coi k-c rowing, when, with e>es fl.rslr.ng fiie, j 
he 1 eared, spurned the giound, ami vanished, j 
f)n disarming himself, (>sbert pereeived that j 
he was wounded, and (hat one of his steel , 
hoot was full of blofxl.’ ( icrv ase adds, that 
‘as long as hf: livi'd, the scar ol his wound 
opened afresh on the nimivetsary of the eve 
oil which he encountered the spirit.’ I>css 
fortunate was the gallant IJoliemiari knight. 


who, travelling by night with a single com- 
panion, ‘ came in sight of a fairy host, arrayed 
under displayeil banners. Despising the re- 
monstrances of his friend, the knight pricked 
forward to break a lance with a champion, 
who advanced from the ranks apparently 
in defiance. His companion beheld the Bo- 
hemian overthrown, horse and man, by his 
aerial a<lvcrsary; and returning to the spot 
next morning, he found the mangled corpses 
of the knight and sicciV—Jlierarchy of 
lilessied Angels, p. 554. 

Besides these instances of Elfin chivalry 
above <iuotcd, many others might be alleged 
in support of employing fairy machinery in 
this manner. The forest of ( ilcnmore, in the 
North Highlands, is believ^ed to be haunted 
by a spiiit called Lham-dearg, in the array 
of an ancient wariior, having a bloody hand, 
from which he takes his name. He insists 
upon those with whom he meets doing battle 
with him; and the clergyman, who makes 
up an account of the di^tnct, extant in the 
Aiacfarlane MS in the Advocates’ Library, 
gravely assun s us, th.it, in Ins time, Lhani- 
flearg Um^\\i with time brothers whom he 
I’l- t m Ins walk, none of whom long sur- 
v.vecl the ghostly contlict. Barclay, in his 
‘ Euphoimion,’ gives a singular account of 
an olliccr vv ho h.id v ( ntured, vv ith his servant, 
i.ither to iiitiude upon a haunted hnuse in a 
town m FIan<j« is, inan to put up with worse 
(juaiters cUiwlure. After taking the usual 
preiautions of providing tins, lights, ami 
aims, thiy watched till mi Inl^^ht, when be- 
hold ' the sr‘veie<l arm of a man dropped from 
the ceiling , tlii>» was follow i d by the legs, the 
other arm, thi‘ flunk, .nml the In^ad of the 
bod), all scpaiately The members rolled 
toge ther, unitccl tlunnsf Ives in the presence 
of the aston:-.hed soMk rs, and formed a 
gigantic vvunor, who <!» fn^d them both to 
combat Till ir blows, although they penc- 
ti.itid the bo<l\ and amputated the limbs of 
their stiange antagonist, had, as the reader 
may easily lieliev e, little eliict on an enemy 
who possessed sui h po\v» rs of self-union ; nor 
did hiseffoits make r.oie elfrctual impression 
upon them How the combat Icrminated I 
do not exactly leimmbrr, ami have not the 
book by me but 1 think the spmt made 
to the intruders on his mansion the usual 
proposal, that they shouhi 1 enounce their 
rcdfiiiplion ; wh eh being declined, he was 
obliged to irliact 

The most singular tale of the kind is con- 
tainetl in an ext i act communicated to me by 
mv fiiend Mi. Suiters of MaiiusJoith, in the 
Bishopiie, who copied it from a MS note in 
a copy of Builhogge, ‘t 3 n the Nature of 
Spoils, .Svo, which had been the pro- 

n« ityof the latr Mr (iill, atto^ne^ -general to 
r'geitoii, Bishop of Duiham. ‘It was not,’ 
sa> s my obliging correspondent, ‘ in Mr Gill s 
own hand, but probably a hun<lred years 
older, and was said to be, A libre Convent. 
Dunelm. per T. C. extract., whom I believe 
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to have been Thomas Cradocke, Esq., bar- 
rister, who held scA'^eral offices under the See 
of Durham a hundred years ago. Mr. Gill 
was possessed of most of his manuscripts.' 
The extract, which, in fact, suggested the 
introduction of the tale into the present poem, 
runs thus : — 

* Rtm miram hujusmodi quae nostris 
temporibus evenity teste viro nohtli ac Jide 
dienissimo^ enarrare haudpigebit. Radul- 
phus Bulmer^ cum e castris, quae tunc tem- 
per is prope Nor ham posita erant^ oblecta- 
tioniscausa^ exiisset^ acin ulteriore Tuedae 


cognitOy cottgressus est ; aCy ut fas erat 
inter inimteos, flagrante bellOy brevissimd 
interrogaiionis mord interpositAy alter- 
utros invicem inettato cursu infestis ani- 
mis petiere. Nostery primo occursUy equo 
Praeacerrimo hosits intpelu lahantCy in 
terram eversus pectore et capite laesOySan- 
guinemy mortuo similiSy ez'omebat. ()uem 
ut se aegre habentem comiter alloaitus est 
altery pollicitusquey modo auxilium non 
ahnegarety mont/isque obtemperans ab omni 
rerum sacrarum cogitatime abstinerety nec 
DeOy Deiparae Virgin iy Sanctozte uilOy 
Preces aut t*ota efferret vel inter sese con- 
ciperety se brevi eiim sanum vaUdumaue 
restituturum esse. Prae an gore oblata 
conditio accepta est ; ac veterator ille nescio 
quid obscaeni murmur/s insusurransy 
prehensa manUy dicto ettius in pedes sanum 
ut antea sublevavit, Nostcr autemy maxima 
prae rei inauditd novttate formidine per- 
culsuSy Ml Jesu ! exclarnaty vel quid simile ; 
ac subito respiciens nec hostem nec u/lam 
alium conspicity equum solum grarnssimo 
nuper casu afflict iiytty per sttmmam pacem 
in riv&fluvii pascentem. Adcasfra ttaque 
mirahundus reverie nSy fldei duhiuSy rem 
primo occult avity deiUy confect o bellOy Con- 
fessori suo totam asseruit. Delusoria hro- 
cul dubio res totOy ac mala veteratoris illius 
aperiturfrauSy qua hominem Christianum 
ad vetitum tale a uxili u m pelliceret. Nomen 
uicunque illius (nobilis alias acclari) reti- 
cendum ducOy cum haud dubium sit quin 
DiaboluSy Deo permittentCy formam auam 
libuerity immo angeli luciSy sacra ocuio Dei 
testCy posse assumerei The MS. chronicle, 
from which Mr. Cradocke took this curious 
extract, cannot now be found in the Chapter 
Library of Durham, or, at least, has hitherto 
escaped the researches of my friendly corre- 
spondent. 

Lindesay is made to allude to this adven- 
ture of Ralph Bulnier, as a well-known story, 
in the 4th Canto, Stanza xxii. p. 132. 

The northern champions of old were accus- 
tomed peculiarly to search for, and delight in, 
encounters with such military spectres. See 
a whole chapter on the subject, in Bartholi- 
NUS, De Causis contemptae Mortis a DaniSy 
p. a53- 


Noth XLVI. 

Close to the huty no more his owny 

Close to the aid he sought in vain. 

The morn may flnd the stiffen'd swain. 

-P. 125. 

I cannot help here mentioning, that, on 
the night in w'hich these lines were written, 
suggested^ as they were, by a sudden fall of 
snow, beginning after sunset, an unfortunate 
man perished exactly in the manner here 
described, and his body was next morning 
found close to his own house. The accident 
happened w'ithin five miles of the farm of 
Asnestiel. 


Note XLVII. 

Forbes.— V. 125. 

Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Baronet; 
unequalled, perhaps, in the degree of indi- 
\idual affection entertained for him by his 
frientls, as uell as in the general rcspt'ct and 
esteem of Scotland at large. His 'Life of 
Beattie,' whom ho, befriended and patronized 
in life, as well as celebrated after his decease, 
was not long published, before the benevolent 
and affectionate biographer was called to 
follow the subject of his narrative. This 
melancholy event very shortly succeeded the 
marriage of the friend, to whom this intro- 
duction is addressed, with one of Sir William's 
daughters 


Note XLVIII. 

Friar Rush . — P. 127, 

AliaSy ' Will o' the Wisp.’ This personage 
is a strolling demon, or esprit follet^ who, 
once upon a time, pot aamittance into a 
monastery as a scullion, and played the 
monks many pranks. He was also a sort of 
Robin Gootlfcllow, and Jack o' Lanthem. 
It is in allusion to this mischievous demon 
that Milton's clown speaks, — 

* She 'w.is pinrheil, aiul piillcrl, she s.ild, 

And he l>y I' r tar's iatithern led.' 

*The History of Friar Rush' is of extreme 
rarity, and. for some time, even the existence 
of such a l>ook was doubted, although it is 
expressly alluded to by Reginald Scott, in his 
* Discovery of Witchcraft.’ I have wrused a 
copy in the valuable library of my friend Mr. 
Hebcr: and I olwerve, from Mr. Beloc’s 
‘ Anecdotes of Literature,’ that there is one 
in the excellent collection of the Marquis of 
Stafford. 

Note XLIX. 

Sir David Lindesay of the Mounty 
Lord Lion King-at-arms. — P. 128. 

The late elalMirate edition of Sir David 
Lindesay’s Works, by Mr. George Chalmers, 
has probably introduced him to many of my 
reaefers. It is perhaps to be regretterl, that 
i the learned Editor had not bestowed more 
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{ )ains Ln cliiciclatinfr his author, even althoug^h 
le should have omitted, or at least reserved, 
his disquisitions on the origin of the language 
used by the poet. But. with all its faults, 
his work is an acceptable present to Scottish 
antiquaries. Sir l)a\ id IJndcsay was well 
known for his eaily efforts in favour of the 
Reformed doctrines ; and, indeed, his play, 
coarse as it now seems, must have had a 

P owerful effect upon the people of his age. 

am uncertain if 1 abuse poetical licence, 
by intioducing Sir David I.,indesay in the 
character of Lion-Hiiald, sixteen years be- 
fore he. obt aim'd that » Hict'. At any rate. I 
am not the first who has been guilty of the 
anachronism ; for the author of ‘ Flodden 
l i(ld' despatches Dallantount^ which can 
mean nobody but Sir Da\i<i de la Mont, to 
Fiance, on the nussnge of defiance from 
jaines IV to Henry Vlll. It was often an 
ofllcc imposed on the. Lion King-at-.\ims, to 
icceivc foieigii amliassadois ; and Lmdesay 
himself did tliis honour to Sir Ralph Sadler, 
in i!?^9-4o. Indeed, the oath of the Lion, in 
Its fust artirlo, bears n'fcrenre to Its h''<'M( iit 
• Miployment upon royal me^-.age<^ and* cui- 
l)a'«sies. 

The ofTicc of heralds, in feudal times, being 
In Id of the utmost importance, the inauj-u- 
latiop.of tile Kings-at-ai ms, who piesided over 
lluir colleges, was proportionally solemn. 
Ill fact, It was the mimicry of a royal coro- 
nation, except that the unction was made 
^Mth wine instead of oil. In Scotlaml, a 
names.ike ami kinsin.in of Sir Da\id Linde- 
say, inaugurated in 159 J, ‘was crowned by 
King James with the am iiTit crown of Scot- 
Inmh which was used before the Scottish 
kings assumed a close down;' and, on 
occasion of the same soh mnitv, tlinc<l at 
the* King’s table, weaiiiig the ciown. It is 
piohable that the coionation of lus piede- 
ot le oh So 

the herald’s ofliee, that, in Lord Drum- 
nicincl was by Parliament ileclaied guilty of 
tic ason, and his lands forfeitecl, Ix'cause be 
hatl struck wath his fist the Lion King-al- 
aiins, when he reproved him for Ins follies. 
Nm was he rcstorecl, but at the Lion's earnest 
solicitation. 


Note L. 

Crichtoun Castle.- P Ug. 

A large ruinous castle on (he banks of the 
l\iie, about ten miles from Lclinbuigh As 
iiKlicatc d ill the text, it was built at cHffeH iit 
tniK s, and with a veiy difleiing regard to 
sj'Ii ndour and necommodation. The oldest 
P*iil of the building is a iiaiiow' keep, or 
tow'T, such qs formeil the mansion of a lessc r 
oiii^h baioii } but so many additions have 
'"eii made to it, that there is now- a large 
<<mrt-yard, surrounded by buildings of ibf- 
fercMit ages. The eastern front of the court 


is raised above a portico, and decorated with 
entablatures, bearing anchors. All the stones 
of this front are rut into diamond facets, the 
angular projections of which have an un- 
commonly rich appearance. The inside of 
this part of the. building apjiears to have 
contained a gallery of great length, and un- 
common elegance. Access was gi\ en to it by 
a magnificent staircase, now quite destroyeo. 
The soffits are ornamented with twining cord- 
age ami rosettes; and the whole st'ems to 
ha\c been far more splendid than W'as usual 
ill Scottish castles. The castle belonged 
originally to tbc Chancellor, Sir William 
Ciicliton, and probably owed to him its first 
eiilaigement, as well as its being taken by the 
Harl of Douglas, who imputed to Crichton's 
counsels the death of his predecessor, Earl 
William, beheaded in Edinburgh Castle, with 
his brother, in 1440. It is said to have been 
totally demolished on that occasion , but the 
resent state of the ruin shows the contrary, 
n 14S3, It was garrisoned by Lord Crichton, 
then Its pioprietor, against King James III, 
whoscihsplcasurc he had incurredby seducing 
his sister Margaret, in revenge, it is said, for 
the monarch ha\ing dishonoured his lied. 
Fiom the Ciichton family the castle passed 
to that of the Hepburns, Earls Botnwell; 
and when the forfcituies of Stewart, the last 
Earl Bothwe-ll, weic di\ided, the barony and 
cn-.tle of Cinhton fell to the share of the 
Karl of Bmcleuch. They were afterwards 
the property of the Pi ingles of Clifton, and 
are now that of Sir John Callander, Baronet. 
It were to be wished the proprietor would 
take a little pains to preser\c these splendid 
rt mams of antiquity, which arc at present 
us< d as a fold lor sheep, and w'intering cattle ; 
although, pel haps, there are. very few ruins in 
Scotland which display so well the style and 
beauty of ancient castle-architecture. The 
castle of Cm liton has a dungeon vault, called 
the ^Uassy More. The epiuict, which is not 
uncommonly applied to tne orisons of other 
obi castles in Scotland, is of Saracenic origin. 
It octnis twice iii the ^ Efistolae Itincranat' 
of Tollius. '‘Career siibterravuus^ siz'e, ut 
Mauri appellant^ M.'K/.MOKK p. 147: and 
again, ' Co^uutur oniuer Captivi sub noc- 
tern in ergastula subterranea^ quae Turcae 
Algeceratii vocant M \7.mork.as,’ p. 343. 
Tlic same word applies to the dungeons of 
the ancient MooiiJi castles in Spain, and 
strves to show from what n.ation tlie Gothic 
st)Ie of castle-building was originally de- 
rived. 


No I K LI. 

Far I Adam Hepburn -- P. 130. 

He was the second Earl of Bolliwcll, and 
fell m the ficbl of Flotlden, where, according 
to an ancient English poet, he distinguished 
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himself by a furious attempt to retrieve the 
day: — 

' Then on the Scottish part, ri^rht proud, 

1 he Harl of Itnthwcll thon out lirast, 

And stci)pinff forth, with stoinnch »rood. 

Into the enemies' tliron^j he thra^t , 

And Bothwelll Bothivell t cried bold, 

To cause his souldlers to ensue. 

But there he caught a Wellcome cold. 

The Hnghshmen straight down him threw. 
Thus Ilaburn through his hardy heart 
His fatal fine m conflict found,’ &c. 

Floiiden I'lrld, a I’orm ; edited by 
11 Weber Kdiii iSoS. 

Adam was grandfather to James, Earl of 
Both well, too well known in the history of 
Queen Mary. 

Note LII. 

For that a mcisen^er from hearten 

In vain to James had counsel ^iven 
Against the English mrr.— 130. 

This story is told by Pitscottie w ith charac- 
teristic simnlcity; 'The Kmg, si eing that 
France could get no support o? him for that 
time, made a proclamation, full hastily, 
through all the realm of Scotland, both cast 
and west, south and north, as well in the isles 
as in the firm land, to all manner of men 
betw'cen sixty and sixteen years, that they 
should be ready, within tw’enty days, to pass 
with him, with forty days ^ ictual, ana to meet 
at the Burrow-mutr of Edinburgh, and there 
to pass forward where he pleased. His pro- 
clamations were hastily obeyed, contrary the 
Council of Scotland’s will; but every man 
loved his prince so w'cll (hat thi y vi'ould on no 
ways disobey h m ; but every man caused 
make his proclamation so liaatily, conform to 
the charge, of the King’s pioclamation. 

‘The King came to Lithgow, where he 
happened to be for the time at' the t'ouncil, 
very sad and dolorous, making his devotion 
to Cod, to send him good chance an<I fortune 
in his voyage. In this meantime there c.ime 
a man, clad in a blue gown, in at the kirk 
door, and belted about him in a roll of linen 
cloth; a pair of brotik.ngs ‘ on his feet, to 
the great of his legs ; with all other hose and 
clothes conform thereto : but he had nothing 
on his head, but syde- red \ ellow hair behinti, 
anrl on his haffets^, whiih wan down to his 
shoulders; but his forehead was bald and 
bare. He seemed to be a man of two-and- 
fifty years, with a great pikc-siaff in his hand, 
and came first forward among the lords, cry- 
ing and spciniig * for the King, saying, he 
desired to spcalc with him. While, at the 
last, he came where the King was sitting in 
the desk at his pra\ei s ; but when he saw fhc 
King, he made him little reverence or salu- 
tation, but leaiiril down grolTlmg on the desk 
before him, and said to liirn in this manner, 
as after follows. “Sir King, my mother hath 
sent me to you, desiring you not to pass, at 
this time, where thou art purposed ; for if thou 

1 Buskins. > Lung. > Cheeks. '* Asking. 


does, thou wilt not fare well in thy journey, 
nor none that passetli with thee. Further, 
she bade thee mell i with no w'oman. nor use 
their counsel, nor let them touch thy body, 
nor thou thciis; for, if thou do it, tliou w'lll 
be confoundeil and brought to shame.” 

‘ By this man had spoken thir W'ords unto 
the King’s grace, the cvening-song w’as near 
done, and the King pausea on tnir words, 
studying to give him an answ'er; but, in the 
meantime, before the Kinjf’s eyes, and in the 

J rre.sence of all the lords that w-ere about him 
or the time, this man vanished away, and 
could no ways be seen or comprehended, but 
\<'inishcd away as he had been a blink of the 
smi, or a whip of the. whirlwind, and could no 
more be seen. I heard s.ay. Sir David Linde- 
say Lyon-herauld, and John Inglis the mar- 
shal, who were, at that time, young men, and 
special serxants to the King's grace, weie 
st.'inding presently beside tne King, w'ho 
thought to have, l.aid hands on this man, that 
they might ha\e speired further tidings at 
him: But all for nought; they could not 
touch him; for he ^anlshed away betwixt 
them, and was no more sren.’ 

Buchanan, in more elegant, though not 
more impressiie language, tells the same 
story, and quotes the personal information of 
our Sir David Lindesay: ‘/« tis, (1. e. qiti 
propius astiterant) fuit David Lindesius^ 
Montanus^ homo spcctatae fidei et probitatis^ 
neca hterarum studn's afienu?, etcujus to- 
itus vitae tenor longissime a mentiendoab- 
erat; a quo nisi ego haec uti tradidi^ pro 
certis accepistiem^ ut vulgatam vanis ru- 
moribus Jahulum, omissurus cram ’- -Lib. 
XIII. The King’s throne, in St Catherine's 
aisle, which he had constructed for himself, 
w ith twelve stalls for the KnightsCompanions 
of the Order of the Thistle, is still shown as 
the place where the apparition was seen. I 
know not by what means St. Andrew got the 
credit of having been the celebrated monitor 
of James IV ; for the expression in Lindesay's 
narrative, ‘My mother has sent me,’ couhl 
only be used by St. John, the atlopted son of 
the Virgin Mary The whole story is so well 
attested, that we have only the choice bi'tween 
a mir;icle or an imposture. Mr. Pinkerton 
plausibly argues, from the caution against in- 
continence, triat the Queen was privy to the 
scheme of those who had recourse to this 
rxpi*dient to deter King James from kis im- 
politic war. 

Note LIII. 

The wild-buck belh.— P. 130. 

I am gl.a<l of an opportunity to describe the 
cry of the di er by another wonl th.an braying, 
although the latter has been sanctified by the 
use of the Scottish metrical translation of the 
Psalms. Hell seems to be an abbreviation of 
bellow. This sylvan sound conveyed great 

1 Meddle. 
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delij^ht to our ancestors, chiefly, I suppose, 
from association. A gentle kni^Iit in the lei^jn 
of Henry VI 11 , Sir Thomas Woitley, built 
Wantlcy Lodge, in VVanclilfe Forest, fl>r the 
pleasure (as an ancu'iit inscription testifies) of 
‘ listening to tin; hart’s bell.' 


No IK LIV. 

June saw his fat key's overthyinv. — P. 1^0. 

The tebellion against Janies III was signal- 
ized by the ciuel ( ircuinstance of Ins son's 
presence III tln^ hostile . my. W'hf n the Ring 
saw' Ins ow n baiiin r <lisp!aye(l against hiniself, 
and his son in the (act ion ot Ins enemn s, he 
lost the liKh; coui.ige lie had <*\er possc*ssed, 
fled out of the field, ft II fioni his lioise as it 
started at .1 woman and w a(» r-pitrlu r, and 
was slam, it is luit well ninh rstood bywhoin. 
|.\ini_s IV, after the b.iltle, passi d to Stiilmg, 
and hearing the inoiiUs of the <'hapt 1 t<»\.il 
dejiloi mg thedealhof hisf.itht r, their foundi i, 
In* wassei/edwith deepicmoise, which maiii- 
fisticl itself m se\(H' jn nanci s S' <* a 
following Noll* on stan/a k. of ca ito\. Tl - 
liallle of Sanehiebuin, m wnn.li James Hi 
fell, was fought iSth June, 14.S8. 


None LV. 

yi/e Borou^s[h'mooy.--V nv 
The Ilorough, or t'onnnon Moor of Kdin- 
buigh, wasof \( I vgn at i xtent, i< <i« hmgftorn 
the soiiihein walls of th(*C'lN to the bottom 
of Ijraid Hills. It was aiunMitl) a fmist, 
and, in that stall*, was so gn at a nuisance, 
that the. inhabit.iiits of bannlmigh had pi i- 
Mission granted to tln ni of budding woodi n 
g.'illei les, pioje* ting om r the slu « t, in 01 d« i 
to cneoiitage them to consume the tunbei, 
n hii h till \ s( eiii to ha\ edone \ i 1 y i H' ctuall v 
Winn )aini s IV inust«'ri d the .ina> of tin* 
kingdom (Inie, in i.sijt, the Ihnough-inoor 
was, nccoidmg to H.iwthoniili n, ‘a In 'd 
spai lous, and delightful by tin* shade of inaii> 
stately and agi <1 oaks ^ rptm that, ami 
similar oi ( .isioiis, tin io\al stand.ud is tia 
ditionally said to h i\e. In en displaMd from 
the Han* Stain*, a high stone, now built into 
the wall, on the hit h.irid of the highw.iy 
k .ading tow aids lhanJ, not far from the In ad 
III nuintslield Links I he Hate Stain* piob- 
■ilily dcriM-s Its name fioin the liiitish word 
//ar, siginfjmg .xn ainiy 


Null: LVI. 

Pavilions r. I ^^4. 

I do not (xaitly know the Scottish inode 
Ilf encampment in 15 it. but Patten gms a 
' iinous descri|ition of tliat w lin h he saw allci 
the liattle of Pmkey, in t > j; ‘I leie now. to 
'■ay soniewh.it of t)n* tiiamn r of their i amp 
\s they h.id no paMlions, or round houses, of 
ttiy cornnicnd.dde compass, so wear iheie 1 
other tcnles with posts, as tlu: used manner 


of making is ; and of these few also, none of 
abo\ e twenty foot l(*nglh, but most far under ; 
for the most part all \eiy sumptuously beset 
(afte.r th(*ir fashion), for the love of France 
w'lth fit ur-de.-ly s, some of blue buckeram, 
some of black, and some of some other 
colouis. d hese white ridges, as I call ihe.m, 
that, as w e stood on Fauxsyde liray, did make 
so great niusti r toward us, wlurh 1 did take 
then to be a iiumbiT of teiites, when we i ame, 
we found it a linen dr.apery, of the coarser 
cambryk in dedt*, for it Was all of canvas 
shei ts, and wi ar the tentii ks, or ratlier ca- 
by ns and couches of tlu ir soldiets ; the which 
(much aftei ilie lommon budding of their 
country beside) had tin y framed of four sticky, 
about an ell long a p ece, w hearof twofa-jt- 
ened togither at one end aloft, and the two 
ciidi s bincath stuck in the ground, an ell 
asundi r, staiuhng m fashion like the bowes 
of a sowes yoke ; over l*ao such bowes (one, 
as it Will*, at their he.ad, the other at their 
feet) they stn tilled a slu 1 1 down on both 
sidrs, wlur<•lJ^ tiu u t abm hei aine roofed like 
a lulge, but skant shut at both ends, and not 
ly elose* bt iic.itli on the sides, unless their 
^:■lks were the shoitir, or tluir wives the 
mote Itbeial to lend them laiger napery : 
liowbcit, when tiuy had lim <1 them, ami 
stuff'd till m so ihuk with stiaw, with the 
we*ather as it was not virycold, when they 
vvi ,r ones com hid, they were as warm a.s 
they* had Inin wiajit in hoi ms dung’ — 
P.viiLN's Account oj Sonuyset's Expedi- 
tion. 


Nuik LVH 

in pyoud Sc ^thnd's royal shield, 

7 he ruddy lion ramp'd in j^o/d - P 1 U 
'llu* w< ll-known anus of Scotland If you 
Will lulu VC lioi il.ius aiul Huelianan. the 
<l»)uble liis-iure lound the sliu ld, mentioned, 
counter Jleiti dely^ed or lin^ue I and armed 
a::ure, was fit'.t assumeil by I'chams, King 
of Siotland, coiiit mporary of t. harlemagne, 
.ind foundi i of tIu* celrbiaied League with 
I'ranic; but laiei ant <juaru*s muKe poor 
Lochy, or Ailiv, little belli r than a sort of 
King of Ibentloid, whome^ld ('.i ig (w ho has 
also swelled into Fiiegoiius Magnus) asso- 
ciated with himself in llu* impoiiant duty of 
goveimng some pait ot the* north-eastern 
co.lsl ot Scotland 

No IK LVI 1 1 

Caledonia' s Queen is chang'd 

- 1’. 130 

1 he Old Town of r.diiibuigh was secured 
on the noith side by a l.ike, now dr.iined, and 
on the south bv .1 w.ill, wliu 1i ihcic was some 
atti mpt to III. ike di tins Me oviii svi 1 ite as 
i 7 )«; The gates, and the greater pail of the 
w.ill, have been pulled down, m the course of 
the late extensive and beautiful enlargement 
ot the city . My ingenious auU v alued friend, 
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Mr. Thomas Campbell, proposed to celebrate 
Edinburf^h under the cpitliet here borrowed. 
But the ‘ Queen of the North ’ has not been so 
fortunate as to receive from so emineut a pen 
the proposed distinction. 


Note LIX. 

Since ^rst^ when conquering York arose^ 
To Ilenry meek she gave repose. — P. 137. 

Henry VI, with his Queen, his heir, and 
the chiefs of his family, fled to Scotland after 
the fatal battle of Towton. In this note a 
doubt was former! y expressed, w hether Henry 
VI came to Edinbuivh. though his Queen 
certainly did ; Mr. Pinkerton inclining to 
believe that he remained at Kirkcudbright. 
But my noble friend, Lord Napier, has pointed 
out to me a grant by Henry, of an annuity of 


thirty-ninth year of his reign, which corre- 
ponds to the \ ear of God, 1161. This grant, 
Douglas, \Mth his usual neglect of accuracy, 
dates in 1368. But this error being corrected 
from the copy in Macfarlane’s MSS , pp. i ly- 
lao, removes all scepticism on the suDject of 
Henry VI being really at Edinburgh. John 
Napier was son and heir of Sir Alexander 
Napier, and about this time was Provost of 
Ekiinburgh. The hospitable reception of the 
distressed monarch and his family, called 
forth on Scotland the encomium of Molinet, 
a contemporary poet. The English people, 
he says, — 

' Unc^ nouveau ray a eerent, 

J\ir dexpUeux vouloir, 

Le yiel en deboiderent, 
lit son legitime hair, 

Qtii/uyty/atla prendrg, 

/yji xcossi le earanJ, 

De tons steclt'i le mettdre, 

Lt le plus tollerant. 

— ‘ Recollection dcs Avantures ’ 


Note LX. 

— ’•‘the romantic strain. 

Whose Anglo-Norman tones whilere 

Could win the royal Henry's ear. — P. 137. 

Mr. Ellis, in his valuable Introduction to 
the ‘Specimens of Romance,' has proved, by 
the concurring testimony of La Kavaillerc, 
Tressan, but especially the Abbe de la Rue, 
that the courts of our Anglo-Norman Kings, 
rather than those of the French monarch, 
nroduced the birth of Romance literature. 
Marie, soon after mentioned, compiled from 
Armorican originals, and transUted into 
Norman-French, or romance laiigu,age, the 
twelve curious Lays, of which Mr. Ellis has 
given us a precis in the Appendix to his 
Introduction. I'lie story of Blonde), the 
famous and faithful minstrel of Richard I, 
needs no commentary. 


Note LXI. 

The cloth-yard arrows. — P. 138. 

This is no poetical exaggeration. In some 
of the counties of England, distinguished for 
archery, shafts of this extraordinary length 
w'ere actually used. Thus, at the battle of 
Blackheath, betw’cen the troops of Henry 
VII and the Cornish insurgents, in 1406, the 
bridge of Dartford was delendcd by a picked 
band of archers from the rebel army, ‘whose 
arrow's,* says Hollinshed, ‘w-ere in length a 
full cloth yard.’ The Scottish, according to 
Ascham, had a proverb, that every Enmish 
archer carried under his belt twentymur 
Scots, in allusion to his bundle of unerring 
shafts. 


Note LX II. 

To pass, to wheel, the croupe to gain. 

And high curvett, that not in vain 
The stvord szvay might descend amain 
On foeman's casque below. - P. 138. 

‘The. most useful air, as the Frenchmen 
term it, is terri(err\ the courbettes, cabri- 
oles, or tin pas et un sault, being fitter for 
horses of parade and triumph than lor soldiers ; 
yet I cannot deny but a aemivoite-^’\\\\ cour- 
bettes, so that they be not too high, may be 
useful in a fight or meslee \ for, as Labroue 
hath it, in his Book of Horsemanship, Mon- 
sieur de Montmorency having a horse that 
was excellent in performing the demivolte, 
did, with his sword, .strike oown two adver- 
saries from their horses in a tourney, where 
di\ers of the prime gallants of France did 
meet ; for, taking his time, when the horse 
was in the height of his courbette, and dis- 
charging a blow' then, his sword fell with such 
weight and force upon the two cavaliers, one 
after another, that he struck them from their 
horses to the vTOXxudi'—Lord Herbert oj 
Cherbury's Life, p. 48. 


Note LXIIl. 

He saw the hardy burghers there 

March arm'd, on foot, with /aces bare. 

- V. 139. 

The Scottish burgesses were, like yeomen, 
appointcil to be armctl with l)ow s and sheaves, 
sword, buckler, knife, spear, or a pood axe 
instead of a bow, if worth kxj : their armour 
to be of white or bright harne.ss. They wore 
white hats, i. e. biight steel raps w'ithout 
crest or visoi. By an act of James IV their 
weapon-schawings are appointed to be held 
four times a-year, under the aldermen or 
bailifia. 
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Note LXIV. 

On foot the yeofnan ioo, . . . 

Each at his back (a s fender store) 

His forty days' /> revision bore^ 

His arms were halbert^ axe^ or spear. 

—V. 139. 

Bows and quivers were in vain recom- 
mended to the peasantry of Scotland, by 
repeated statutes; spears and axes seem 
universally to have been used instead of them. 
Their defensive armour was the plate-jack, 
hauberk, or brijjanti ' ; and their missile 
weapons crossbows and culverins. All wore 
swords of excellent temper, according to 
Patten ; and a voluminous liandkei chief 
round their neck, ‘ not for cold, but for cut- 
ting.’ The mace also was much usetl m the 
Scottish army. The old poem on the battle 
of Flodden mentions a band — 

' ho iii< ifully tlul meet tlic 
itli ]( . lU-n 111, 'tills, ■'iiul laii 

When the feudal array of tlie ki-i;;dc-” »as 
called forth, carli man was obligetl to apjiear 
with forty days’ piovision. ^\ hen this was | 
I xpended, which took place before the battle j 
ol I'loiMen, the ai my nu'lted away of course, j 
Almost all the Scottish forces, exrt pt a 
few knights, men-at-arms, and the Horder- 
pnekers, who foimed excellent light cavalry, 
acted upon foot. 


Nojk LXV. 

.1 banquet rich^ and costly wines ■ P 140 

In all transactions of great or petty im- 
piirtance, and among w'nomsoe^er t.aking 
place, it would seem that a present of wine 
^^as a uniform and indispeiisatile pieliminarv 
It was not to Sir John Kalstalf alone that sur h 
an introductory pndacc was mcessaiv, how- 
' le. well judged and acceptable on the part 
of Mr. Brook ; for Sir Ralph Sadler, while on 
an embassy to Scotland in mentions, 

with complacency, ‘the. same night came 
Kolhesay (the herald so called) to me aj^.iin, 
-Mid lirought me wine from the King, both 
"lute anu red ’ — ClifforS s Edition^ p. 39. 


Note LXV I. 

his iron beif^ 

That hound his breast in penance pa/fty 
In memory qf his father slain. — P. 14 1. 

I « w reader^ need to be reminded of this 
h'lt, to the weight of which JaniCS added 
‘''I lain ounces every year that he lived. 
1 ‘itseottie founds his belief, that James was 
^'nt slain in the battle of Flodden, because 


the English never had this token of the iron 
belt to show to any Scottishman. The person 
and character of James are de.lineated accord- 
ing to our best historians. His romantic 
dispo.sitioii, w’hich led him highly to relish 
gaiety, a[jproaching to license, was, at the 
same time, tingefl with e.nthusia.stic devo- 
tion. These propensities sometimes formed 
a strange contrast. He w'as wont, cluring his 
fits of devotion, to assume the dress, and 
conform to the ruh s, of the order of Francis- 
cans ; and when he had thus done penance 
for some time in Stirling, to plunge again into 
the tide of pleasure. Piobably, too, with no 
unusual inconsistency, he sometimes laughed 
at the sujK'rstilious observances to widen he 
at other times subjectcil himself. There is 
a very singular poem by Dunbar, seemingly 
addressed to James iV. on one of these 
occasions of monastic seclusion. It is a most 
daring and profane parody on the services of 
the Church of Rome, entitled, — 

Puubars Dtt tjce to the k'lnc 

ou'er lan^' in Slriviltn^. 

* W e tli.it are here, in heaven’s Kbxy, 
lo jou that arc in I’nrgatorj , 
t'orniiuMid us on our lie irty vsise ; 

I iinsin \se folks m P.iradi >e, 

In iMlinburjjh, with .ill nirrriness, 

T 0 jou in Stirhiit:, with thstross. 

Where neither pic isiire nor lii;lit is. 

I or pity this epistle wntis,* 

Sec the w hole in Sibbald's Collection, \ ol. i. 
p. JU 


XoiK LXVII. 

Eir Hugh the Heron's wife, P. 141. 

It has be* n alreafly noticed [see note to 
stanza xiii oftaiiioi. p 17N) iliat King James's 
acquaintance* with Lady Heron of Ford did 
not commence until ho marched into Eng- 
land Our historians impute to the King's 
infatuated jiassion tlie fleltvs which led to 
the fatal defeat ol Flodden The autlior of 
‘The (ipnralogv of the Heron Family’ 
entle.it outs, with laud.ible anxiety, to clear 
the La<Iv Fold f'lom this scandal; that she 
c.ame .and went, however, between the armies 
of lames and Suirey, is certain Sec PlN- 
KFKTOn's Histor\\ and the authorities he 
refeis to, vol. ii. p. ly) Heron of P'ord had 
been, in 1511, in some sort accessory to the 
sl.iughter of Sir Robert Kerr of Cessford, 
Warden of the Middle Marches. It was 
committed by his brother the bastard, Lil- 
burn, ami Starked, three Borderers. Lilburn 
ami Heron of Ford were delivered up by 
Henry to James, and were imprisoned in 
the fortress of Fastcastle, where the former 
died. Part of the pretence of Lady Ford’s 
negotiations with James was the liberty of 
her husband. 
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Note LXVIII. 

the fair Queen of France 

Sent hint a tur^uois ring and glave^ 

And charg'd hnn^ as her knight and love^ 
For her to break a lance. — P. 141 . 

‘Also the Queen of France wrote a lo\e- 
letter to the Kinp of Scotland, callin^f him 
her love, showing him that she had suffeied 
much rebuke in France for the defending 
of his honour. She believed surely that he 
would recompense her again with some of 
his kingly support in her necessity ; that is to 
say, that he would raise h( r an army, and 
come three foot of ground on English ground, 
for her sake. To that effect sdie sent him 
a ring off her finger, with fourteen thousand 
French crowns to pay his expenses.’ PlT- 
SCOITIE, p. no. — A turquois ring: probably 
this fatal gift is, with James’s sword .and 
dagger, preserved in the College of Heralds, 
London. 

Note LXIX. 

Archibald Belldhe-Cat. — P. 144. 

Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, a man 
remarkable for strength of body and mind, 
acquired the po^mlar name of Be/lthe-Cat, 
upon the following remarkable occa*>ion* — 
James the Third, of whom Pitscottie com- 
plains, that ho delighted more in music, and 
’policies of buihling,’ than in hunting, hawk- 
ing, and other noble r\crcises, was so til 
atnised, as to make favouiites of his archi- 
tectsand musicians, whom the s.irne historian 
irre\erently terms masons and fiddlers. His 
nobility, who did not s} rnpathi/e in the King’s 
respect for the fine arts, were extrenuly 
incensed at the honours conferred on those 
persons, particularly on Cochrane, a mason, 
W’ho had been created Karl of Mar; and, 
seizing the opportunity, when, in 1482, the 
King had convoked the whole array of the 
country to march against the English, they 
held a midnight council m the church of 
Lauder, for the purpose of forcibly removing 
these minions from the King's person. 
When all had agreed on the propnetv of this 
measure, Lorcl (^ray told the assembly the 
apologue of the Mice, who had formed a 
resolution, that it would be highly advanta- 
geous to their community to tie a bell round 
the cat’s neck, that they might hc.ar her 
approach at a distance; but which public 
measure unfortunately miscarried, from no 
mouse being willing to undertake the task of 
fastening the bell ‘ 1 understand the moral,’ 
said Angus, ^and, that what we propose may 
not lack execution, I will hell-the-cat. The re-,t 
of the strange setme is thus told by Pitscottie. 

‘By this was advised and spoken by their 
lords foresaid, Cochran, the Earl 01 Mar, 
came from the King to the council, (which 
council was holden in the kirk of Lauder for 
the time,) who was well accompanied with 
a band of men of war, to the number of three 


hundred light axes, all clad in white livery, 
and black bends theieon, (hat they might be 
known for Cochran the Earl of Mar’s men. 
ITimself was clad in a riding-pie of black vel- 
vet, with a great chain of gold about his neck, 
to the value of five hundred crowns, and four 
blowing horns, with both the ends of gold 
and silk, set with a prerious stone, called a 
berrjd, h.anging in the midst. This Cochran 
hatl his heumont borne before him. overgilt 
with gold, and so weie all the rest of his horns, 
and all his pallions weie of fine canvas of 
silk, and the cords thereof fine twined silk, 
and the chains upon his pallions were double 
overiiilt w ith gold 

‘This Cochian w'as so pioiid in his conceit, 
that he counted no lords to be mairows to 
him, theiefore he lusheil ludely at the kirk- 
door. The council inquired who it was that 
eiturbed them at that time. Sir Robert 
)ouglas, Land of Lochleven, was keeper of 
the kirk-door at tliat time, who inimired 
who that was that knocked so rudely* and 
('ochran answered, “This is T, the Earl of 
Mar.” The which news pleased well the lords, 
because they were ready boun to cause take 
him, as IS before lelu arsed Then the Earl 
of Angus passed hastily to the door, and 
with him Sir Robert Douglas of Lochleven, 
there to receive in the b'.irl of Mar, and so 
many of his complices who were there, as they 
thought good And the Earl of Angus met 
with the i^arl of Mar, as he came m at the 
door, and piillid the goMen chain from his 
craig, an<l said to him, a towi would set him 
b« tti r. Sir Robeit Douglas syne pulled the 
blowing hoin liom him in like manner, and 
said, “ He had been the hunter of mischief 
over long “ 1 his Cochtan asked, “ My lords, 
IS it mows-’, or eariu'st ’ ’’ They answeied, 
and said. “ It is good rarnest, and so thou 
shall fimi; for thou and thy lomplices have 
abusOil our prince this long time, of whom 
thou shall have no more cn dince, but shalt 
h.ave thy lewaid according to thy good ser- 
vice, as thou hast deserved in times bypast; 
right sej the rest of thy followers.” 

" Notvvif list.indmg, the lords held them 
quiet till they eaustci certain armed men to 
pa,ss into the King’s pallion, and two or three 
wise men to pass with them, .ind give the 
King fair pleasant words, till they laid hands 
on all the King’s servants, and took them and 
hanged them before his e>es ovi r the bi idge 
of Lavvder Ineonlincnt they biought forth 
Cochran, ami Ins hands bound with a tow, 
who desired tlunri to take one of his own pal- 
lion tows and bind his hands, for he thought 
shame to have his hands bound with such tciw 
of hemp, like a thief. The lords answered, 
he wa.s a traitor, he ch'servcil no better ; and. 
for despi'.dit, they took a hair tether ', ana 
hanged him over the bridge of Law-diT, above 
the rest of his comiilices. — PiTSCOTi IE, p 78, 
folio edit. 
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Note LXX. 

Aj^ainst ihe war had Anj{us slood^ 
Ana chaj'd his royal lord. — P. 144. 

Anjjus was an old man when the war 
against England was resolved upon. He 
earnestly spoke against that measure from 
its commeiu ement ; and, on the eve of the 
battle of Flodden, retiionstratod so freely 
upon the iinpi)liey of fighting, that the King 
said to him, with scoin ancf indignation, ‘if 
he was afraid he mi;'ht go home ’ The Rari 
burst into tears at r is insuppoitable insult, 
and letired aceordingly, leaMiig his sons 
('leorge. Master of Angus, and Sir William 
of Cilenl)er\ le, to eoininand his followers. 
'I hey were both slain in the battle, with two 
bundled gimtlemen of the name of Douglas 
The aged ICarl, broken-ln aitrd at the e.ilami- 
ties of Ills hoiisi; and Ins rountrv, n lirf d into 
a leligious house, wlieie he diocf about a yc ar 
alter the Geld of Flodilen. 


Non<: LX XI 
Tantallon Hold - P. 144 

The ruins of 'I'antallon Castle occupy a 
high lock prcjjiiting into the (h 1 man Oce.an, 
al)(>ut two miles t ast of Xcjith lieiwitk The* 
building Is not sei n till a < lei'll' approai h, as 
tliere is 1 isiiig gi oiind Ik tw i\t it and the bind 
llu; (.IK lilt is of laige extent, ft need upon 
three? sides by the pK'npiee which o\< 1 hangs 
the sea, and on the fouilli b) a double ibich 
and \eiy stiong out w oiks Tant.illon was 
a pi im iji.il cast le of the 1 )ougl.is family, and 
when the bbarlof Angus was baiii'lic d, in I5.?7, 
It continued to hold cjut against James V 
The? King went in jkisoii ag.iinst it, and 
for its leduction, boiiowtd lioin the t'.isth 
of Dunb.'ir, then belong ng tej the* Duke of 
Albany, two git .it < annons, whose names, .is 
Iht'^t'oitie iiiloiiiis us with buid.ible miiiute'- 
ni ss, were; ‘ d hi .iw n mouth'd M<g and her 
M.ii low ’ ; aUo, ‘ two gu at botcaiefs, and two 
nio^an, two double faUons, and foui ({uarti r 
f.llcons’; for the sale guiding and ledebxeiy 
of whnh, tliiee lorels w»k* laid in pawn at 
Dunliar. Vet, notwithstanding all this 
aiijiaiatus, James was for reel to raise* the 
''■lege', and only aflei wards obtained posses- 
sion e)f 'I'antallon by tie aly with the goxeiiioi, 
Simon Panango. Win 11 the bbir I of Angus 
n iurneel fiom iianishme nt, upon thediaili of 
James, he again obtained poss«'ssion of 'I'an- 
t.illon, and it aetually affordetl refuge to an 
J'ai^lish ambassador, uinler cir* urnstances 
i>imilar to tlmse. described in the text. 'I'his 
)'as no other than the a lebiated Sir Raliih 
ler, who resided then* for some time umier 
Angus’s protection, after the failure of his 
»'gotiation for matching the infant Maiy 
"itli Rdwarel VI. He s.i\s that though this 
plaie was poorly furnished, it was of such 


strength as might warrant him against the 
malice of his enemies, and that he now 
thought himscdf out of elanger. 

The re is a military tiadition, that the edd 
Scottish March was meant to express the 
words, 

‘ J>in,r '1 .iiiKiIIkii 

jM.ik a brig lo llie; bass’ 

Tantallon was at length ‘ dung down ’ and 
ruined by the Covenanters ; its lord, the 
Maniuis of Douglas, being a favourer of the 
royal cause. The castle and barony were 
sold in the beginning of the. eighteenth cen- 
tury to Piesiflent Dalrymple. of North Bc.r- 
wick, by the then Marcjuib of Douglas. 


No IK LXX II. 

y ht'ir motto on his blade . — P 144 

A M'ly ancient sword, in possession of 
LokI Douglas, be.iis, a'l.ong a gn at deal of 
llejuiishing, two hands pointing to a heart, 
whieh IS placed betwixt tin m, and the date? 
H29, being the \* ir in xxhuh Biuee charged 
the Ciood Loref iJouglas to carry his heart 
to the* Holy L.inel i In; following lines (the 
Gist eouple t of which is ejuoted by Ciodscroft 
;is .1 popul ir s.i\ -ng in his tiim*J are inscribed 
; round the? e mbit m . — 

k;l I 

I ill \ c; < f. ir^.'i', e fte-r c .it I ik] .irt, 

1 ) Ii'mv i;r iwe*. .,11 1 li, i.r b’ r\ me h.irt , 

I t t ll I’e turi.onn 1 X Ml. AM) JlOW K, 

I >» j 1 e t 1 ', Is o ii.y SlI\ I'lur 

f <’ij I'C'-le st in i\ inc: > f ,il il.\ riiL^v, 

\e Ijk svil.je ..I ll III III \i r oiij kciii,;' 

Tills curious and xaluable* relic was nearly 
lost eiunng tin* c,\il W.ll of 174:1-0, be'llg 
caiiieelawax fioin Doug '.is Cast le by some 
of tliose III aims ft'r Pi me Cliailes. But 
gieat inteiest li.ax mg been made b\ the* Duke 
of Douglas among the rlhef p.iitisans of the 
Slli.ilt, it was .at length Kstoli-l. It re- 
sembles .1 Higliland cl.winoK, of t!.e* usual 
si/e, IS of ail e.vcelle'Til ti inpi r, and admirabl) 
poised. 

No IE LXMH. 

A/a ; t. ft Aa 'irt P. 14(1 

A CiOiin.in ge iiei.il, who cc'mimanded the 
niixili.uie , SI nt b\ the Duclie>s ol Buigiindv 
with L.imbeit Simnel. He was defeated 
and kille*d at Stoke Ge Id. Tin? n.ime ot this 
t ii I man general is pie seixcd bx ih it of the 
Geld ol battle, xxhich is c.allcd, alter him, 
Swait-moor. — The*ic* weie songs about him 
long cm tent in Kngland — See Dissertation 
prefixed to Ritson's Ancient Srn£^s, 179J, 
p. 1x1. 
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Note LXXIV. 

Perchance sotnc form was unohserv'd ; 

Perchance in prayer ^ or faiih^ he swerv'd. 

— P. 146. 

It was early necessary for those who felt 
themselves obliged to belie\e in the divine 
judjnneut being enunciated in the trial by 
duel, to find salvos for the strange and 
obviously precarious chances of the combat. 
Various curious evasive shifts, used by those 
who took up an unrighteous tjuarrci, were 
supposed sufficient to convert it into a just 
one. Thus, in the romance of ‘Aim's and 
Amelion,’ the one brother-in-arms, fighting 
for the other, disguised in his armour, swears 
that he did not commit the crime of which 
the Steward, his antagonist, tiaily, though 
maliciously, accused him whom he icpte- 
sented, lirantome tells a story of an Italian, 
who entered the lists upon an unjust quarrel, 
but, to make his cause good, fled from his 
enemy at the first onset. ‘Turn, coward!’ 
exclaimed his antagonist. ‘ Thou best,’ said 
the Italian, ‘ cow ard am I none ; and in this 
quarrel will I fight to the. death, but my fiist 
cause of combat was unjust, and I abandon 
it.’ ^ Je vot4S laisse a penser^' adds Btan- 
tome, ‘j’// n'y a pas ae I'ahus la' Else- 
where he sajs, \cry sensibly, upon the 
confidence which those who hatl a righteous 
cause entertained of victory ; ‘ Un autre abus 
y avoii-il^ que ceiix qiii avoient un jui.te 
subjet de guerelle^ et qu'on les faisott jurer 
avant entrerau camp, pensoient esitreaiissi- 
tost vainqueurs, voire s'en assuroieuM-ils 
du touty mesmes que leurs con/esseurs, 
parr ains et confidante leu r sen respondoient 
iout-a-faity comnie si Dieu leur en east 
donne une patents ; et tie regardant point 
a d'autre^ fautes passees, et que Dtcu en 
garde la f unit ion a ce coup la four plus 
grandCy despiteuse, et exempiaire ' — ‘ Uis- 
cours sur les Duels.’ 


Note LX XV. 

The Cross. — P. 147. 

The Cross of Etlinburgh was an ancient 
and curious structure. The lower part was 
an octagonal tower, sixteen feet in diameter, 
and about fifteen feet high. At each angle 
there wras a pillar, and betw'cen them an arch, 
of the Grecian shape. Abo\e these was a 
projecting battlement, with a turret at each 
corner, and medallions, of rude but curious 
workmanship, between them. Almvc this 
rose the pro^r Cross, a column of one stone, 
upw’ards of twenj^ feet high, surmountec] 
with a unicorn. This pillar is preserved in 
the grounds of the property of Drum, near 
Ediimurgh. The Magistrates of Edinburgh, 
in 1756, with consent of the Lords of Session 
(proh pudorl) destroyed this curious monu- 


ment, under a wanton pretext that it 
encumbered the street ; while, on the one 
hand, they left an ugly m.ass called the 
Luckenbooths, and, on the. other, an awkw'.ard, 
long, and low guard-house, which were fifty 
times more encumbrance than the venerable 
and inoffensive Cios.s. 

From the tower of the Cross, so long as it 
remained, the heralds published the acts of 
Parliament ; and its site, marked by radii, 
diverging from a stone ccntie, in the High 
Street, is still the place where pioclamations 
aic maile. 

[The pillar has been restored to its place in 
High St.] 


Note LXXVI. 

7 nis awful summons came. — P. 148 

This supernatural citation is mentioned by 
all our Scottish lii!>torians. It w'as, probably, 
like the apparition at Linlithgow , an attempt, 
by those a\erse to the war, to impose urwn 
the superstitious temper of James IV. The 
following account from Pilscoltic is char- 
acteristically minute, and furnishes, besides, 
some curious particulars of the equipment of 
the army of James IV. I need only add to it, 
that Plotcock, or Plutock, is no other than 
Pluto. The Chi istians of the middle ages by 
no means misbelieved in the existence of the 
heathen deities ; tin y only considered them 
as devils ; and Plotcock, so far from implying 
anything fabulous, was a synonyme of th« 
grand enemy of mankind. ‘ Vet all thir 
warnings, and uncouth tidings, nor no good 
counsel, might stop the King, at this present, 
from his vain purpose, and wickeu enter- 
prize, but hasted him fast to Edinburgh and 
there to make, his provKsion and furnisning, 
in having forth his army against the day ajv 
jKiinted, that they should meet in the Burrow- 
miiir of Edinburgh : That is to say, .seven 
cannons that he nad forth of the Ca.stle of 
Edinburgh, which were called the Seven 
Sisters, casten by Robert Bortliwick, the 
master-gunne.r, with other small artillery', 
bullet, pow’dcr, and all manner of order, as 
the in aster-gunner could tlevise. 

* In this meantime, when the.v were taking 
forth their artillery, and the King being in 
the Abbey for the time, there w’as a cry heard 
at the Market-cross of Edinburgh, at tne hour 
of midnight, proclaiming us it had Iicen a 
summons, w’hich was named and called by 
the proclaimcr thereof. The Summons of 
Plotcock ; which desired all me.n to compear, 
both P^arl, and Lord, and Baron, and all 
honest gc,ntlcmen within the town, (every man 
specified by his own name,) to compear, 
within the space of forty days, before his 
master, where it should happen him to ap- 
point, and be for the time, under the pain 
of disobedience. But whether this summons 
was proclaimed by vain persons, night 
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walkers, or drunken men, for their pastime, 
or if it was a spirit, I cannot I ell truly; but 
it was shewn to me, tliat an indweller of the 
town. Mr. Richard Lawson, bcinj^ evil-dis- 
posed, ganging in his gallery-stair Toreanent 
the Cross, heaiing this voice proclaiming 
this summons, thought marvel wfiat it should 
be, cried on his servant to bring Iiim liis 
purse ; and when he had bi ought liim it, he 
took out a crown, and cast over the stair, 
saying, " I appeal from that summons, judg- 
ment, and sentence thereof, and takes me all 
whole in the meicy of ' lod, and Christ Jesus 
his son. ” Verily, the author of this, that 
caused me write the manner of tins sum- 
mons, was a landed gentleman, who w.is at 
that time twenty ) ears of age, and was in the 
town the time of the said summons; and 
thereafter, when the fielil was strit ken, he 
swore to me, theie was no man that escaped 
that was called in this summons, but that 
one man alone which made his protestation, 
and appealed from the said summons ; but 
all the lave were perished in the field with the 
king.’ 


Note LXXVII. 

one of his oum ancestry 

Drove the Monks forth of Covcr 'try. 

— I*. 150. 

This relates to the catastrophe of a real 
Robert de Maimion, in the reign of King 
Stephen, whom William of Ncwhuiydc^c ribes 
with some attributes of my fictitious hero; 
' I/omo betitcosus, ferocta et asiiiaa fere 
niillo suo tempore impari This Baron, 
having expelled the Monks fiom thcchuich 
of Co\ entry, was not long of experiencing 
the di\inc judgment, as the same monks, no 
doubt, tcimcdhis disaster. Haxing wa^ed 
a feudal war.witli the Rail of Cdiesti r, Alar- 
inion's horse fell, as he ihargeil iii the \an of 
his troop, against a body ot the Karl’s fol- 
lowers : the rider’s thigli being broken by the 
fall his head w'as cut off by a common foot- 
soldier, ere he could receive any succour. 
The whole story is told by William of New- 
bury. 


Note LXXVII I. 

the savage Dane 

At lol more deep the mead did drain. 

-P. 15J. 

The lol of the heathen Danes (a word still 
•'ipnlied to Christmas in Scotland) was 
solemnized with great festiv ity. The humour 
of the Danes at table displayed itself in 
pelting each other with bones; and Torf^eus 
tella a Jong and curious story, in the 
History of Hrolle Kraka, of one Hottus, an 
inmate of the Court of Denmark, who was 


so generally assailed with these missiles, that 
he constructed, out of the bones with which 
he was overwhelmed, a very respiictablc in- 
trenchmciit, against those who continued the 
raillery. The dances of the northern warriors 
round the great fins of pine-trees, are com- 
memorated hy Olaus Magnus, who says, 
they danced w'ith such fury holding each 
other by the, hands, that, if the giasp of any 
failed, he was pitehed into the file with the 
velocity of a sling. The suffcrei, on such 
rjccasions, was inbtantly plucked out, and 
obliged to qualf olf a certain measure of ale, 
as a penalty for ‘ spoiling the king’s fire.’ 


Noie LXXIX. 

On ( hnsimas eve -1*. 15a, 

In Roman ('atholic countries, mass is never 
said at night, except on Christmas eve. 
Each of the frolics with which that holiday 
us<*d to be cclebrate«l, might admit of a long 
and curious note ; but I snail content myself 
with the follt>w'ing description of Christmas, 
and his attributes, as personificil m one of 
Ben fonson’s Masques for the t'ourt. 

* Pinter Ch k ibT.M.ts, with two or three of 
the Guard. He is attire<l in round hose, long 
stockings, a close doublet, a high-crowned 
h. », with a biooch, a long tliin beard, a 
tiuncheon, little ruffs, white shoes, his scarfs 
and garters tietl c ross, and his drum beaten 
Ix'foie him- 1 he names of his children^ 
with their attires : Miss-Rule^ in a t cl vet 
cap, with a spng, a short cloak, gt eat yellow 
ruff, like a reveller; liis torch-bearer bearing 
a rope, a cluese, and a basket; — Caroll^ a 
long tawny coat, with a red caj), and a tlute 
at hisgirtilc ; Instorch-bcarer carrying a song- 
book open , — Minc'd pie^ like a fine cook^s 
wife, drestnoat, her nun carr}inga pie, dish, 
and .spoons , Garnholl^ like a tumbler, with 
a hoop and bells: his torch-bearer arm’d 
with colc-staff, and lilindingcloth ; — Post and 
Pair, with a pair-rojal ot aces in Ins hat. 
his garment all done over W’lh pairs and 
purs, his sipiire carrvng a box, caids, and 
counters f I ///, in a blue coat, 

serving-maii like, w iih an oiange, and a song 
ot rosemaiy gilt on his hea .1, his hat full of 
brooches, with a collar ot gingerbread; his 
toich-bearcr carrying a manli-pnm, with a 
hottio ot wme on tMiIier arm, Mumming, 
111 a masquing pied suit, wiih a visor; his 
toich-bearer caii)ing the box, and ringing 
like, a neat sempster and song- 
ster; her p.ige bearing a brown bowl, drest 
with iibbands, and loscmaiy, befoie her; — 
Offering, in a .short gown, with a porter’s 
staff in fiis hand ; a w >th borne Ivcfore him, 
ami a bason, by Ins torch lx:arer,—/ft2^ 
Cocke, drc.st like a boy, in a line long coat, 
biggin, bib, muckendcr, and a little dagger; 
his usher beaiing a gteat cake, with a bean 
and a pease.’ 
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Note LXXX. 

JVAo //s/s may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery.— V. 153. 

It seems certain, that the Mummers of 
England, who (in Northumberland at least) 
used to go about in disguise to the neigh- 
bouring liouses, bearing the then useless 
ploughshare ; and the C uisards oi Scotland, 
not yet in total disuse, present, in some 
indistinct degree, a shadow of the oKl mas- 
teries, which were the origin of the English 
drama. In Si utland {me ipso /er/e,) w e were 
wont, during my boyhood, to take the char- 
acters of the apostles, at least of Peter, Paul, 
and Judas Iscariot; the first had the keys, 
the second carried a sword, and the last the 
bag, in which the dole of our neighbours 
plumb-cake was deposited. One p* lyed a 
champion, and rented some traditional 
rhymes; another was 

‘ Alex.imter, Kin'j of Maccilon, 

Who conquer’il all the Mnrld hut ScoU.unl .il'^ne • 
When lie c.iine to Srotlaml Iti-. ci-uraj'i' ►.'rcw coKl, 

To -see a little nation couraycoub ami bold ’ ^ 

These, and many such verses, were repeated, 
but by rote, and unconnrctedly 'I here w-as [ 
also, occasionally, I believe, a Saint George 
In all, there was a confused resemblance of 
the ancient mysteries, in w Inch the character s ' 
of Scripture, the Nine Worthies, and other 
popular personages, were usually exhibited 
It were much to be wished that the Chest« r j 
Mysteries were published from the MS. in the ' 
Museum, with the annotations which a dili- ! 
gent in\esttgator of popular antiquities might | 
still supply. The late aeiite and valuable , 
antiquary, Mr. Ritson, showed me several j 
mcmoraiHa lowanls such a task, which are | 
probably now disperse rl or lost. See, howrvi.i, j 
his /^emarhf on Shahsprare, I p 38 
Since the first edition of Marm ion appeared, 
this subject has received murh elucidation 
from the learned and extensive labours of 
Mr. Douce ; and the Chester Mysteries 
[edited by' J. H. Markland, Esq | have been ( 
printed in a style of great elegance and ' 
accuracy (in 1818) by Bcnsley and Sons, 
London, for the Roxburghe Club. 1830. j 


Noie LXXXI 

Where my great-grands ire came of old^ 

With amber beard, and Jlaxen hair. 

- P. is 3 . 

Mr. Scott of Harden, rny kind and affre- 
tionate friend, and distant relation, has the 
original of a poetical invitation, addressed 
from his grandfather to my relative, from 
which a few lines in the text are imitated. 
They are dated, as the epistle in the text, 


fiom Mertoun-House, the seat of the Harden 
family. 

' AVith amber beard, .iiul rt.i\cii hair, 

And icverend apostolic air. 

Free ofanxiety and care, 

Come hither, LliriMinas-day, and dine ; 
We’ll mix sobriety with win- , 

And easy inirtli ^\ith th . , diMiie. 

We Christians think i* In 1 il.iv, 

On it no sin to feast or play , 

Others, in sjnte, may fast and pray. 

No siiperstituni in the use 
t^nr ancestors made of a jmosc , 

Why may not ^^c, as well as they, 

He mnoctntly blithe that d ly. 

On m)Ose ur pie, on Mine or ale, 

And scorn entlnisnstic /cal? 

Tray come, and ueli ome, or plague rott 
Your friend and lanillord, Walter Scott 
'Mr. iralter iiiOtt, LesiUdcH 

The venerable old gentlernnn, to whom the 
lines arc addiessed, was the vounger brother 
of William Scott of R.irbuin. Being the 
cadet of a cutlet of the Haiden family, he 
had very little to lose ; )(‘t lit: contrived to 
lose the small property he had, by engaging 
in the civil wars ninl ihtnguc'sof the house cu 
Stuart His veneratiDii foi the exiled family 
was so great, that he swore he wouhl not 
shave his beard till they were restore*!, a 
matk of att u h’lient, which, I suppose, had 
been coniinon *lui itig C'roniwrU's usurjiation ; 
for, in ('owley's ‘('utt* 1 of ('oleinaii Stie*'t,’ 
on<i drunktm cavalier upbranls another, that, 
wlnn In* was not able to altonl to pay a 
baiber, he .ilb'Cted to ‘ wear a b< ar.l fot the 
King.’ 1 smterely hope this was not abso- 
lutely the original reason of my ancestor's 
be.ird ; which, as appeals fiom a portrait in 
the possi'ssioii of Sir J lenry Ifav ^Iac•*!ougal, 
Bart, an*! anollur paiiitctl for the famous 
Dr. Pitcairn, was a beard of a most digniGed 
an*i venerable appear.ince. 


Note LX XX II. 

The Spirit's 1 /lasted Tree - P. 154. 

I am permitt«*d to illustiate this passage, 
by mseiling ' ('eubren yr hlldt, fir Tlie 
Spirit’s Blastefl Tree,’ a hgendaiy tah*, by 
the Revcreinl (leorge Warrington. 

1 he event, on whit h this tale is founded, is 
preseive*! by tra*litioii in the family of tin* 
Vaughans of Ilengwyrt; nor is it entirely 
lost, even among th*i common people, who 
still point out tins oak to the passenger. 
The enmity between the two Welsh chief- 
tams, Ilowel Sole, and Owen ('ih inlwTj was 
extreme, and marked by \ ile in achn y in the 
one, and ferocious cruelty in the other. 
1 he story is somewhat changed and softened, 
as more favourable to the character of the 
two chiefs, ami as better answering the 
purpose of poetry, by a*Jmitting the passion 
of pity, and a greater degn*e o? senliinent in 
the description. Some trace of Howid Sele’s 
mansion was to be seen a few years ago, and 
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may prrhaps bp still visiblr, in tho park 
of Nannaii, now Ix^lon^jing (<» Sir Robert 
Vaughan, Baronet, iii the wild and roinanlie 
tracks of Merionethshire. The. abbey men- 
tioned passes under two nanus, Vein r and 
Cyxniner. The former is retained, as more 
generally used. 

IIIH SriRlTh lU-ASTFO 1 Ill.I*. 

Cfu/irmyi J I 

' Throii^Mi N.inii in*'-. C'li im'. as Howe. ji.issM, 

A Lsl« ( mM lir.i\e .iiul kiinl, 

I'ar tlisianl licinn .tin- i,; ’ ■ ' .* • r\ 

(.'.imc iiuiriiiiiriiig (111 il I Ik i ..s w I 

Siaitint,'. Font ,m ( 'ir,'or o ir. - 
lliiw slii'iil'l ilu* S' 1 ' . I' ‘ . nil? 

Ills liniiiiils l.iy \\< ,ir I ' ! o i 

And all al homo his Imntor tram 

1 Ikmi smlilon 'mi,rr flnsliod hii o\p. 

And dooii ri ho viwM to take, 

ihi that Fold man who d i c d to fiue 
His icd-door from iho forest Frako 

I’nliaiip) CliK f ' ’\( i.ld n'>i..^ht .n iil, 

No si^.n-* mijin , tli\ hi irl with ft t, 

Thj 1 id) s d 11 k 111 , .'orio , . dn la, 

J Iiy >^aiiimt( from the lioari >' < r ? 

'1 Iiree ia\riis i\e tin n ile r>f lU 'ah, 

As throi'Ldi imd nr tin y \mii/ d their w i) , 

1 hen <)'« r I'll ho id 111 r ipid hi.dit, 

'1 hoy < io ik, ihi ) 11 < lit lh« ir di stmed |>ri \ 

111 omen'd Fii d ' as h nds «. i) , 

W Iki h 1st the Wondioiis powi i t > know, 

■\\ liile Ik illli li'K hi di the throl ' n/ \» ms. 

I ho fattd hour when Fh od mUst How 

lUmded Fy nee. nlono he pS'-i'ct, 

Nor I » r< ' \.is als' aid : 

lilt w 1 I* I . . ' ‘o ' n .1 n,' inknow ii, 

I or 111, 111) an .m\ious ) ear <h 1 1) d 

A pf as lilt inirk’d Ins an.’r) e)e , 

Ho saw him ro.Li h the lake . d nk Foiirne, 

1 le San lum ne ir i HI i led < > ik, 
lint ii<.\ I r fiom ih.il honr r« Pirn. 

'I Free d i) s ] s d o r r no ti lin,.'s c aim* . 

hen slioi.id the 1 ha I his sti ps di I iv ? 

With w lid a. irm tin mi. iii's lan. 

et kimv not win re Io j oint Ihcir w i\ 

His \'issik rmeed the monn» iin's liei^ht. 

11 k io\»iirl, ,e, iho wi.'o ‘ j.ie id jil nil , 
lint '111 in \ nil ilioir • i.p'r w iri Ii. 

1 hey ne er must s( e their lord itfain 

Y« I I am ) , m 1 tin ms m 1 sh ij>es, 

liore to his In me iho ( 1 h f i iK e iik n* , 

Somo ‘ iw Ill’ll on I'liJi M ..i s ii’i>. 

Stuiio sa'\ him on the wmdi.i^^ shmo 

AN itli viomU r fraii);lit the t.ile went round, 

Ama, ( ment < haiii'd ihe Ik irer i tongue . 

1 ach jie IS lilt ft !l his own sid loss, 

\ct fondly o'er the story luiii*;. 

Oft by the moon's p ile shadow \ hi^ht. 

His ni^md imrse an 1 siew.ird >;ii > 

AN oiild le in to caP h the storied sounds. 

Or mark*thc lliiiinK sjnrit stray 

Tale lij^dits on C'.ider's rocks were seen. 

And iiiidm, ht ion es heard to moan , 

'1 was e\en s.iid the lilasled < ' ik. 

Convulsive, lica\ed a liollow i;ro in : 


And to ihis day the pea'ant still, 

AVith cautious fear, avoids tlic around : 

III eai h wild Fram h .i sjjectre si es, 

And trembles al each rising sound. 

T«-n annual suns had hi Id tin ir roiir'e, 

In siiimiier s smile, or w mti r storm , 

'1 he lady sin d the widow’ll tear. 

As oft she tiaced Ins manly form. 

\et still to hope In r heart would cling. 

As o'» r Ik r mind illusions pl.i) . - 
rAf travf I fond, \« rh ips her I'ird 

To ilist.iiit lands had steer'd his way. 

! 'Twas now No\ ember s diet rless hour, 

I NN Inch ilrciK lung r-iiii md cloU'ls di isce ; 

[ I ire.iry Fie ik lsoF< 11 s Ir.icl aiijiear d. 
i And dull iiid dank each valley’s space 

I I. ''•lid o’l r ih'' weir the hoar-c floi d f' II, 

And ' ■ r '’'i !“»»•’ • 

1 f he VI . • toj s, 

I And mgr) frown d the evening sky. 

A str ipgi r }> IS,' 1 T I ni-llinrs Fonrre, 

, Hi > *-' irk jn \ ‘ti « d w 11,1 ‘ wi ili-prrnt, 

' AN li’i h, we ir.i d wnh t' li r'.phi idwi), 

, ( oi M ,c irccl) g.im the hill s asceiil. 

1 he jv.r* 1 rem h d, - the ir< ii 1 i 11 
I I^oad '■oi ii.lt . 1 I . I, i ' he o,.i w .rd w all , 

1 n.m k ‘j.r I g tl-i w idi-r'o l!,- g .'e, 

I 1 > kli w w hal me.illt the cialll roll j ' 'ill 

! 

' •• < ) ' lead me to v •! r 1 .d , s. on , 

I S i\.- It .. I .) s I I 1 t l - l’ !. 

1 o I 1< ir the f I’e I I 1 r 1 . • kl.igl ' 

she long h i pro\i d she I'^.i d so wt '1 ‘ 

I In >, 1- he I |o's d IIk' ipi’ 1' 'IS h ’ll, 

I he mei.i ,1, lo. k ii,iie u lt' r, 

S* 11 oer ’ 1 , 1 'ip o d AF Irrd h.,i 
An 1 li uch’d the le Us for gra f ' worn i ar 

1 he 1 idy ‘.it .imii’^l her tr nn , 

V iiK ilow tl ‘ 1 ri ow ., ik'' 1 1 ( r lo k 
I hen, ask'’ig w'l it h.s mi-s’. n ii * <it. 

I he gr K 1 li.l i'i ii',,c r .,,'1 d .iml sj . ke — 

■Ml, o.uM I 1 1 r, . 1 ,-.10 r-i' of ; oj,e. 

« e 1 . i'..t i.t I i.M i'.\ 1 1 !i ' i woe, 

«.I.. 'lv r \ l ngiio wi - ' 1 tf'l I, • 'e, 

Al) wor IS at Ca c I’l.li ,'vi r'l fiOW I 

" NF w. 1 , gite Per *. "i d 

1 s’ ,r\ ,1 nil s ihv 1 1 I I .1 I 

1 I’l.nthe W, i.rec.M sofl -e 
‘siisjH ii,e It move,! is s i .1 le. cf 

" 111 'Mi.li wi'rn 1 \ t ire ‘^f'r M-,d, e h, re. 

I .le .t ( I.t mlwr s tl.' n ! i \ k. K.rt ,1 s foe 
\h. ht Ills 11 1" e I. 1 > .,er r e. 

1 > r now ih ,t mi„lit) k hit I 'les low 

I 'en fio’ii -he ,1 i\ wl e-i . ' on d Fy f.ite. 
H) w /II . s nil 01 1 li i.l spi 11, 

1 in, , ei n.g fioin ■ ad ^.ilo,-. 1 x 1 r 1,1, 

Kelt ol ft. I aid the IVrc) fell , — 

"1 '< n from ih.it <1 iv mi -fortune still, 

As 1 ! f r \ lol lit d I inh. 
riTsiii ,1 him with imwi iiicd ‘P'ji ; 

A indiciive still lor Holsjuir lieath. 

" A'aiKjui.h'tl it length, the (ilyndwr tied, 

AN heie winds the AN \ c ht r dc\ lous liood ; 
To find a c.asu.il shelter there, 

In stime lone tot, or desert wood. 
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Qflo^te to 


"Clothed In a shepherd's humble fruisC, 

He (gain'd by toil his scanty bread ; 
lie who had Cambria's sceptre borne, 

And her brave sons to i;lory led I 

“To penury CTtreine, and grief, 

The Chieftain fell a lint'ermg prey ; 

I heard his last few faltering words. 

Such as with pain 1 now convey. 

“ ‘ To Sele s sad widow bear the tale. 

Nor let our horrid secret rest ; 

Give but A is corse to sacred earth. 

Then may my parting soul be blest.'— 

" Dim wax’d the ej'c that fiercely shone. 

And faint the tongue that proudly spoke, 
And weak that arm. still raised to me. 

Which oft had de^t the mortal stroke. 

'* How could I his mandate bear? 

Or how Ills last behest obey ? 

A rebel deem'rl, \\uh him I fled j 
\\ ith him 1 shunn'd the light of day. 

Proscribed by Henry s hostile rage, 

^Iy country lost, despoil'd my land. 
Desperate, 1 fled my natiiiC soil, 

And fought on Syria's distant strand. 

** Oh, had thy long-lamented lord 
The holy cross and banner iiew’d. 

Died m the sacred c.uise. « ho fell 
Sad victim of a pris.itc feud t 

“Led by the ardour of the chase. 

Far distant from h's own domain, 

From where Gartlimaelan sprcails her shades. 
The Gljndwr sought the opening pi tin. 

“ With head aloft and antlers witte, 

A red buck roused then cross'd in liew ; 
Stung with the siglit, and wild with r.'ige, 
Swift from the wood fierce How cl flew. 

“ With bitter taunt and keen reproach. 

He. all impetuous, pour'd hlse-.age , 

Kc\jied the Chief, as weak in arms, 

And bade him loud the battle wage, 

*' GljTidwT for once restrain'd his sword, 

And, still averse, the fight dcLijs , 

Flit soften d words hke oil to fire, 

Made anger more uitensely blaze. 

They fought ; and doubtful long the fray : 
The Cl>ndwr ga\e the fal-al wound I 
SiiU mournful must iny talc proceed. 

And Its last act all dreadful sound. 

" How could we hope for wish'd retreat. 

His eager vassals ranging wide, 

His bloodhounds’ keen sagacious scent. 

O'er many a trackless mountain tried. 

" I mark d a broad and Flastcd Oak, 

Scorch'd by the lightning s livid glare ; 
lliillow Its stem from branch to root, 

And all its shrivell'd arms were l>are. 

" Be this, I cried, his proper grave !-- 
(The thought in me was deadly sin ) 

Aloft we raised the hapless Chief, 

And dropp'd his bleedmg corpse within.' 

A shriek from all the damsels burst. 

That pierced the vaulted roofi> below ; 

While horror-struck tlie Lady stood, 

A living form of sculpturea wo*. 


With stupid stare and vacant gaze. 

Full on his f.ice her eyes were cast. 
Absorb'd 1 — she lost her present grief, 
And faintly thought of things long past. 

Tdkc wild-flre o'er a mossy heath, 

The rumour through the hamlet ran ; 
The peasants crowd at niorning dawn, 

To hear the talc— behold the man. 


He led them near the Blasted O.ik, 

Then, conscious, from the scene withdrew; 

The i-iensants work with trembling haste. 

And lay the wliiten'd bones to view I— 

n.ack they recoil'd 1— the right hand still. 
Contracted, grasp'd a rusty sword ; 

\\ Inch erst in iimiiy a battle gleam'd. 

And proudly deck d their slaughter'd lord. 

They bore the corse to Vener's shrine, 

^\ ith lioly riles and prajers address'd ; 

Nine whitc-robed monks the last dirge sang, 
And gave the angry spirit rest.’ 


Note LXXXIII. 

The Highlander .... 

U ///, on a Friday morn, look , 

1/ ask'd lo tell a fairy talei'—V. 154. 

The Daoine shi\ or Men of Peace, of the 
Scottish Higli landers, rather resemble the 
Scandinavian Duergar than the English 
Fairies, Notwithstanding their name, they .are, 
if not absolutely male\olent, at le.ast peevish, 
discontented, and .apt to do mischief on slight 
provocation. The belief of their existence is 
deeply impressed on the Highlanders, w’ho 
think they are particularly offended at mortals 
who talk of them, who wear their favourite 
colour green, or in any respect interfere with 
theiraffairs ThisisesjKrcially tobe avoided on 
Friilay, when, whether as dedicated to Venus, 
with whom, in Germany, this subterraneous 
people are held nearly connected, or for a 
more solemn reason, they are more active, and 
possessed of greater power. Some curious 


shire. 


NoieLXXXIV. 

The lowers of FranchftnonL — T. 154. 

The journal of the friend to whom the Fourth 
Canto of the Poem is insi'ribed, furnished me 
with the follow'ing account of a striking super* 
Btition. 

* Passed the pretty little village of Franche- 
mont (near Spaw), with the romantic ruins of 
the old castle of the Counts of that name. 
The road leads through many delightful vales 
on a rising ground ; at the extremity of one 
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of them stands the ancient castle, now the 
subject of many superstitious legends. It is 
firmly believed by the neighbouring peasantry, 
that the last Baron of F ranchemont deposited, 
in one of the vaults of the castle, a ponderous 
chest, containing an immense treasure in gold 
and silver, which, by some magic spell, was 
intrusted to the care of the Devil, who is con- 
stantly found sitting on the chest in the shapeof 
a huntsman. Any one adventurous enough 
to touch the chest is instantly seized witli the 
palsy. Upon one occasion, a priest of noted 
piety was brought to the \au)t. he used all 
the arts of exorcism tu persuade his infernal 
majesty to vacate his seat, but m vain; the 
huntsman leinained immovable. At last, 
moved by the earnestness of the priest, he 
told him that he would agree to resign the 
chest, if the exorciser would sign his name 
with blood. Hut the priest uiidet stood his 
meaning, ami i (‘fused, as by that act he would 
have ddivered over his soul to the I)e\il 
Yet if anybotly can disrover the ni\ stic words 
used by the p( isou who deposited the treasure, 
and pronounce them, the lien<l ic'.si i \nily 
ihrainp. I had many stones cl a snndac 
nature from a peasant, who had himself seen 
the Devil in the shape ot a great cat ’ 


Nofe LXXXV 

The very form of Hilda fair^ 
Hovering upon the sunny air, 

And smiling on her votaries' prayer, 

- 1*. 156. 

‘ 1 shall only produce one instance more 
of the great \cner.ilion pai<l to Lady llihla, 
which still pre\ails c\rn in these (jur da>s; 
and that is, the constant opinion that she 
ri ndered, and still rendeis, herself \ isible, on 
some occasions, 111 the Abbey ot btn‘nnshaih or 
Whiiby, wlu'ie she so long losided. At a 
jiarticular time of lhe)rar(\iz. in the summer 
months), at ten or eleven in the founoon, 
the sunbeams fall in the inside ol the noithein 
part of the choir; and ’lis then that the 
spectators, who stand on the west side of 
Whithy churchyard, so as just to see the most 
northerly pat t of the ablicy pass the noi th end 
of Whitby church, imagine they |H*rcei\e, 111 
one of the highest windows theie, the lesein- 
hlancc of a woman anaveci in a shroud. 
1 hough we are certain this is only a rclicction 
caused by the splendour of the sunhc*ams, yet 
fame reports it. and it is constantly believed 
among the vuigai, to be an apjscarance of 
Lady Hilda in her shroud, or father in a 

S lorificd state ^ belote which I make no 
buhf, the* Papists, even in these our days, 
offer up their prayers with as much zeal ami 
devotion as before any other image of their 
most glorified saint.*— Charlton^s History 
of MiV/y, p. 33. 
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Note LXXXVI. 

the huge and sweeping brand 

Which wont of yore, in battle fray. 

His foentan's limbs to shred away. 

As wood-knife lops the sapling spray. 

-P. 159. 

The Earl of Angus had strength and per- 
sonal activity coricspondmg to nis courage. 
Spens of Kiispindie, a favourite of James fV, 
having spoken of him lightly, the Earl met 
him while hawking, and, compelling him to 
single combat, at one blow cut asunder his 
thighbone, and killed him on the spot. But 
ere he could obtain James's pardon for this 
slaughter, Angus was obliged to yield his 
castle of Hermitage, in exchange for that of 
Bothwell, which was some diminution to the 
family greatness. The sword w ith which he 
struck so rcmaikable a blow, w'as presented 
by his descendant James, Earl of Morton, 
afterwards Regent of Scotland, to Lord Lin- 
desay of the H>rcs, when he defn-fl Bcjthwell 
to single combat on CarL rry Hill Sec In- 
troduction to the Minstrelsy of ihe Scottish 
Border. 


Note LXXXVII. 

And hop' St thou hence unscathed to go) 
Ho! by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no I 
t p drawbridge, grooms!— what, warder, 
ho ! 

Let the portcullis fall.--V. 160. 

'1 hiscbulhtionof v ioh'ncein the potent Earl 
of Angus IS not without its ex.imple, m the 
leal history of the house of Douglas, whose 
chieftains possessed the fcrocit), with the 
hcKMC virtm s of a savage st.itc The most 
curious insiance occuiied in the c.isc of Mac- 
Icllan Tutor of Homb ly, who, having icfuscd 
to acknowledge the prc-im'ncncc claimed by 
Douglas over the gmiKmcn and Haions of 
tiaUcjway. was sci/ad and imprisoned by the 
Earl, in nis castle of the Itincve, 011 the 
boid(*rs of Kirkcudbi ighlshii e Sir Patrick 
Giay.commanderof King James the Second's 
guard, was uncle to the 1 ulor ot Bombay, 
and obtained from the King a 'sweet letter of 
supplication,’ piaving the F'ail to deliver his 
prisoner inloCiraY's h.ind. ^ hen Sir Patrick 
arrived at the c.v-‘>th*, ho was received with all 
the honour due to a favouiite servant of the 
King’s household ; but w hilc he was at dinner, 
the Earl, who suspe^v'ted his errand, caused 
his prisoner to be led forth and beheaded. 
After dinner. Sir Patrick presented the King’s 
letter to the Earl, who received it with great 
affectation of reverence; 'and took him by 
the hand, and led hiinfonh to the gicen, where 
the gentleman was Ivmg dead, and showed 
him the manner, and said, “Su Palnck, you 
are come a little too late ; yonder is your 
.sister's son lying, but he wants the head: 
take his l)ody,'and do with it what you will.” — 
Sir Patrick answered again, w’lth a sore heart, 
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and said, "My lord, if ye have taken from him 
his head, dispone upon the body as ye please 
and with that called for his hor^e, and leaped 
thereon : and when he was on horseback, he 
said to the Earl on this manner, "My lord, if 
I live you shall be rewarded for your labours 
that you have used at this time, according to 
your dements." 

‘At this say mg the Earl was highly offended, 
and cried forhoise. Sir Patridc. seeing the 
Earl’s fury, fmurred his horse, but he was 
chased near Edinburgh ere they left him : 
and had it not been his led horse was so tiied 
and good, he had been taken.’ — Pi rbCOTTlE'S 
History^ p. 39. 

Note LXXXYIII 

A leiler/orj^ed ! Saint Jude to s/'ted / 

Did ever knight so Joula deed! — P. 160. 

Lest the reader should partake of the Earl's 
astonishment, and consider the crime as in- 
consistent \\ith the manneisof the pciiocl, \ 
have to remind him of the numerous foi genes 
(partly executed by a female assistant) de- 
vised by Robeit of Artois, to foiward his 
suit against the Countess Matilda ; which, 
being detected, occasioned his flight into 
England, and pto\ed the remote cause of 
Edward the Third’s memorable wars in 
France. J^hn lf.ar<lmg also was expressly 
hired by Edward VI to forge such docu- 
ments as might appear to establish the claim 
of fealty asserted over Scotland by the 
English monarclis. 

Note LXXXIX. 

Lennci s convent.— V. 161 

This w’as a Cistertian house of religion, now 
almost entirely demolished. Leiinel House 
is now the residence of my venerable friend, 
Patrick Brydonc, E.squiie, so well known in 
the literary world. It is situated tu ar Cold- 
stream, almost opposite to Comhill, and conse- 
quently very near to Flodden Field. 


Note XC. 

Twisel Bridge — P. iC>2. 

On the evening previous to the memorable 
battle of Flodden,Sui rey’s hcad-quartt rs were 
at Barinoor Wood, and King James held an 
inaccessible position on the ridge of Floddcn- 
hill, one of the last and lowest eminences 
detached from the ridge of Clieviot. The Till, 
a deep and slow river, winded between the 
armies. On the morning of September 9, 
Surrey marched in a north-westerly direction, 
and crossed the Till, with his van andartillery, 
atTw’isel-bridge,nigh W'hcre that river joins the 
Tweed, his rear-guard column passing about 
a mile higher, by aford. This movement had 
the double effect of placing his army between 


King James and his supplies from Scotland, 
and of striking the Scottish monarch with 
surprise, as he seems to have relied on the 
depth of the river in his fiont. But as the 
passage, both over the briilge and through the 
fold, was dillicult and slow, it seems possible 
that the English might have been attacked to 
great advantage w'hile struggling with these 
natural obstaaes. I know not if we are to 
impute James’s foibearance to w'ant of mili- 
tary skill, or to the romantic declaration 
which Pitscottie puts in his mouth, ‘ that he 
was determined to have Ins (lu'inics before 
him on a plain field,’ ami tlierefoie would 
suffer no interruption to be given, even by 
artillery, to their passini^he river. 

The ancient bridge ofrwisel, by which the 
English crossed the Till, is still stamlmg 
beneath Twisel Castle, a splcmlid pile of 
Gothic architecture, as now lebiiilt by Sir 
Francis Blake, Bart , whose extensive planta- 
tions have so much improved the country 
atound. The glen is romantic ami delightful, 
with steep banKs on oath side, covered with 
copse, particularly " ilh hawthorn. Beneath 
a tall rock, near the bridge, is a plentiful foun- 
tain, called St. Helen’s Well. 


NoieXCI. 

Hence might they see the full array., 

Of either host., for deadly fray.—V. 163. 

The readercannot here expect a full .account 
of the battle of Floddi n ; but, so far as is 
necessary to umlerstand the romance, I beg 
to reiniml him, t liat,w hen the English army, by 
their skilful countermarch, were fairly pKiccd 
lietvveen King James ami his own countiy, 
the Scottish monarch resolved to tight ; and, 
setting fire to liis tents, descended from the 
ndgoof Flodcli II to secure tlie mighbounng 
eminenccof Brankslone, on which that village 
is built. Thus the two arinn s imt, almost 
without seeing each other, w'^en, according 
to the old poem of ‘ Flodden Field,’ 

•Ttip Fiijjli'.h line stretch'd e.ist .md west, 

Ancl houthw.'inl were llicir f.iees set , 

The hcettisli n(irtliw.ird proudly l)rpst. 

And iiianrully ihuir foes they iiiel. 

The English army advanced in four divisions. 
On the right, which fiist er^aged, were the 
sonsof Earl Surrey, namely, Thomas How-ard, 
the Admiral of England, and Sir Ivlmund, 
the Knight Marshalof the army. Their divi- 
sions were separated from each other; but, 
at the request of Sir Edmund, his brother’s 
battalion was drawn very near to Ids own. 
The centre was commanded by Surrey in per- 
son ; the left wing by Sir Edward Stanley, 
with the men of Lanc.ishire, and of the palati- 
nate of Chester. Lord Uacres, with a large 
body of horse, formed a reserve. When the 
smolce, which the wind had driven l>etwecn 
the armies, was somewhat dispersed, they 
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erceivcd the Scots, who had moved d<iwn the 
ill in a similar order of battli', and in deep 
silence. The I£arls of Huntley and of Horne 
commanded their left wingr, and charged Sir 
Edmund Howard with such success as en- 
tirely to defeat his pait of the English right 
wing. Sir Edmund’s banner was beaten down, 
and he himself escaped with difTiculty to his 
brother’s division The Admiral, however, 
stood firm : and Daere advancing to his sup- 
port with tlie reserve of eavaliy, probably Ire- 
tween the inter\alof the di\ isionsconiinandc<l 
by the brothers How-ard, appears t« have kept 
the \ictois in effectual elieclc. Home’s nu n, 
chiefly Hordeieis, began to pillage the bag- 
gage of both arniii s ; and tin 11 leader is 
brandeil by the Scottisli historians with negli- 
gence or tieaclniy. Un the other hand, 
Huntley, on wlunn they bestow many fneo- 
rniums, is said by the ICiiglish historians to 
have left the fii M aff< r the, fiist charge, j 
Mcan\\hile the Admiral, whose flank thise 
chiefs ought to ha\(! attacked, availed himself 
of thf ir in.u tiv ity, and pushed forward against 
another laige division of tin* Sv tlisl. a my I 
in his front, head* d by the b' ulsol Ciawioi f 
and Montrose, both 6l whom were slam, and ! 
their fijrcis touted. On tin* left, the sin'c« ss 
of the baiglish was t moi (' dec isive , foi th<‘ 
Scottish right wing, consist mg of uinlisciplmed 
I lighlanders, commanded by J.emiox and 
Argvle, was unable to sustain tin (barge of 
Sir ICdwaid St.inley, and espeeiall) the severe 
exeeution of the Lancasliiie aithcis 'I he 
King ami Suirey, who command'd the n- 
.spe( tive cent!' s of tin ir aiinit s, were mean- 
while engage tl in tlose ati'l dubious conlln t 
James, suiioundod by the flower of his king- 
dom, and irnp.itient of the galling dischaige 
of ai I ovv s, sujipoi ted also by his 1 esei v<‘ unde r 
I 3 othw(’ll, cliaigc'l with surii tury, that the 
standard of Suirey w.is m 'langer. At that 
ciitical inoni' nl, Stanley, who ha'l loute d tin* 
left wing ot the Scottish, pursuen ins taui-i 
of victory, and aiiivd on the tight ll.ink, 
and m the nar of James’s division, whuli, 
thiow mg ils( It intoai 111 le, disouti d the battle 
till night came on Smie> tin 11 dn vv b.ick 
Ins foices ; for tlie Scottish ecnlK* not having 
been biokcii, and tin ir left wmg bemg vic- 
loiious, he vet doubti il tin; eve nt of lln fit 11, 
The Scottish ainiy, however, felt then loss, 
and abandoned the fn Id ot b.ittle in disorder, 
licfoic (lawn. They lost, pi ihaps, from eight 
to ten thousand men ; but that inclu'lecl the 
very priim^ o\ thc'ir nobility, gentry, and eve 11 
clergy. Scarce a family ot eminence but lias 
an ancestor kilicclat Eiodden ; and there is no 
province in Scotland, even at this day, wlu ic 
the battle; is mentiond w ilhout a sensation 
of terror ancl sorrow. The ICnghsh lost also a 
great number of men, perhaps withinonc'-thnd 
of the van(]uished, but they were of inferior 
note' —See tin; only distinct dc'tail of the Field 
of Flodden in PINKERTON’S 2 Iistor\\ Book 
xi ; all former accounts being full ot uiunders 
ancl inconsistency. 


The spot from which Clara views the oattle 
must be supposed to have been on a hillock 
commanding the rear of the English right 
wing, which was defeated, and in which con- 
flict Marmion is supposed to have fallen. 


Note XCII. 

Brian Tunstall. stainless kni 9 ht. 

-P. 164. 

Sir Biian Tunstall, calk cl in the romantic 
language of the time, Tunstall the l'n(lefil(;d, 
was (jne of the few Englishmen of rank slain 
at Flodden If e liguies in the ancient English 
poi m, to w hit h 1 may safely rt fer my n aclers ; 
as an edition, with full explanatory notes, 
has been nublishcl by my (ri'-nd, Mr. Henry 
\\ ( liet Tunstall, perhaps, derived hisepithet 
(ii unde filed from Ins white armour ancl ban- 
iK r, the lattrr bearing a white cock, about to 
crow, as well as fioin his unstaim d lojalty 
and knightly faith His place of icsidence was 
lliuiland t iistle. 


Non: X( III. 

Berkleys of hfe, he desfernie / ught^ 

And /'ill on h hidden flaui : 

And a'l // in dt\if/i h/s trusty brand, 

1 // m clench'd ii,Uhni ///v manly hand, 
Jie.secm'd the monarch slain, P. 168. 

Theic; ran be no 'loubt that King James fell 
in the battle of Flodden Hew as killed, savs 
tlie < uiious Fi( nch (lazettc, witlim a l.'inc(’’s 
hngt'i of the' Earl ot Suirev; and the same 
accfunt adds, that none of bis division were 
made pnsoneis, though nianv vveie killed ; a 
ciK um'.lanee that tesurit s tin' d« speration of 
tin ir lesistance The Scott i''h Irsloitans re- 
coid many ot tfie idh* Ti poi ts wh ch passecj 
among the vulgar ot llu ir dav . Home was 
accused, b) the jiopiil.ii voice, not onlv of 
lading to support the K.iig, but even of having 
t ai 1 1( (Ihim out ot the fn Id, and murdered him. 
^\nd till-. t.d(' w.is lev i\ (.d m mv leim mbrance, 
bv an unautlieniieate 1 story ot a skeleton, 
w'lappi'd in a bull's hnh', and sun ounded vv ilh 
an non chain, said to have been found in the 
well of Home Castle ; for which, on incpnry, 
I could IK ver find anv lx tter authority than 
the sexton of the parish having said, that, if 
the avell zvere c'taned out, he zt ould not be 
surprised at sitch a discovery. Home was 
the chamberlain of the King, and his prime 
favomite; he had much to Ic^sc (In fact did 
lose all) in c'onsecjiience of J ami s's death, and 
nothing earthly to gam by th.it event: but 
the rettoat,or inacliv itv of the h It wing which 
he comnianded, alter deti'.ii mg Sir Edmund 
How'ard, and even the eircumstance of his 
returning unhurt, and loaded with spoil, from 
so fatal a conflict, rendered the propagation 
of any calumny against him easy and accept- 
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able. Other reports pive a still more ro- 
mantic turn to the King's fate, and averred 
that James, weary of neatness after the 
carnage among his nobles, had cfone on a 
ilgrimage, to merit absolution for the death of 
is father, and the breach of his oath of amity 
to Henry. In particular, it was objected to the 
English, that they could never show the token 
of tne iron belt, w hich^ however, he was likely 
enough to have laid aside on the day of battle, 
as encumbering his personal exertions. They 
produce a better evidence, the monarch's 
sword and dagger, which are still preser\'ed 
in the Heralds’ College in London. Stowe 
hM recorded a degrading story of the disgiace 
with which the remains of the unfortunate 
monarch were treated in his time. An un- 
hewn column marks the .spot where James fell, 
still called the King's Stone. 


Notr XCIV. 

The fair cathedral storm'd and took, 
-P. 169. 

This storm of Lichfield cathedral, which 
had been garrisoned on the part of the King, 
took place in the Great Civil War. Lora 
Brook, who, with Sir John Gill, commanded 
the assailants, was shot with a musket-ball 
through the vizor of his helmet. The royalists 
remarked that he was killed by a shot fired 
from St. Chad’s cathedral, and upon St. Chad's 
Day, and received his death-wound in the 
very eye with which, he had said, he hoped to 
see the ruin of all tlie cathedrals in England. 
The magnificent church in question sulTered 
cruelly upon this, and other occasions ; the 

E rincipal spire being ruined by the fire of the 
esiegers. 



fiabp of 

TO THE MOST NOBLE 

JOHN JAMES MARQUIS OF ABERCORN 

THIS POEM IS INSCRIBED BY 

TIIK AUTHOR. 


The Scene of the followmf^ Poem ia laic 

the Western Highlands of Perthshire. The 

transactions of each Day occupy a Canto. 

Canto First. 

Harp of the North ' that mouldering 
long hast hung 

On the witch-elm that shades Saint 
Fillan s spring, 

And down the fitful breeze thy num- 
bers flung, 

Till envious ivy did around thee 
cling. 

Muffling with verdant ringlet every 
.string,— 

O minstrel Harp, still must thine 
accents sleeps 

’Mid rustling leaves and fountains 
murmuring, 

Still must thy sweeter sounds their 
silence keep, 

Nor bid a warrior smile, nor teach a 
maid to weep ? 

Not thus, in ancient days of Caledon, 

Was thy voice mute amid the festal 
crowd, 

When lay of hopeless love, or glory 
won, 

Aroused the fearful, or subdued 
the proud. 


1 chiefly in the vicinity of Ix>ch Katrine, in 
time of Action includes Six Days, and the 


At each according pause was heard 
aloud 

Thine ardent symphony sublime 
and high ’ 

Fair dames and crested chiefs atten- 
tion bow'd ; 

Forstillthc burden of thy minstrelsy 

Was Knighthood's dauntless deed, 
and Beauty’s matchless eye. 

O wake once more ! how nidc soe’er 
the hand 

That ventures o’er thy magic maze 
to stray ; 

O wake once more ! though scarce my 
skill command 

Some feeble echoing ofthine earlier 
l.->y : 

Though harsh and faint, and soon to 
die away, 

And all unworthy of thy nobler 
strain. 

Yet if one heart throb higher at its 
sway, 

The wizard note has not been 
touch'd in vain. 

Then silent be no more ! fmehantress, 
wake again ! 
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I. 

The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
Where danced the moon on Monan’s 
rill, 

And deep his midnight lair had made 
In lone Glenartney's hazel shade ; 
But, when the sun his beacon red 
Had kindled on Benvoirlich’s head, 
The deep-mouth’d bloodhound’s heavy 
bay 

Resounded up the rocky way, 

And faint, from farther distance borne, 
Were heard the clanging hoof and 
horn. 

II. 

As Chief, who hears his warder call, 

‘ To arms ! the foemcn storm the wall.’ 
The antlcr’d monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heathery couch in 
haste. 

But, ere his fleet career he took, 

The dew-drops from his flanks he 
shook ; 

Like crested leader proud and high, 
Toss’d his beam’d frontlet to the sky , 
A moment gazed adown the dale, 

A moment snufT’d the tainted gale, 

A moment listen’d to the cry. 

That thicken’d as the chase drew nigh ; 
Then, as the headmost foes appear’d. 
With one brave bound the copse he 
clear’d, 

And, stretching forward free and far. 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Var. 


Yell’d on the view the opening pack ; 
Rock, glen, and cavern, paid them 
back ; 

To many a mingled sound at once 
The awaken'd mountain gave re- 
sponse. 

A hundred dogs bay’d deep and strong. 
Clatter’d a hundred steeds along, 
Their peal the merry horns rung out, 
A hundred voices join’d the shout ; 


of 

1 

With hark and whoop and wild 
halloo. 

No rest Benvoirlich’s echoes knew. 
Far from the tumult fled the roc, 
Close in her covert cower'd the doe ; 
The falcon, from her cairn on high. 
Cast on the rout a wondering eye, 

Till far beyond her piercing ken 
The hurricane had swept the glen 
Faint and more faint, its failing din 
Return’d from cavern, clilf, and linn, 
And silence settled, wide and still, 

On the lone wood and mighty hill. 

IV. 

Less loud the sounds of silvan war 
Disturb'd the heights of Uam-Var, 
And roused thecavern, where, 'tistold, 
A giant made his den of old ; 

For ere that steep ascent was won. 
High in his pathway hung the sun, 
And many a gallant, stay'd perforce, 
Was fain to breathe his faltering horse, 
And of the trackers of the deer, 
Scarce half the lessening pack was 
near ; 

So shrewdly on the mountain side 
Had the bold burst their mettle tried. 

V. 

The noble slag was pausing now 
Upon the mountain’s southern brow. 
Where broad extended, far beneath. 
The varied realms of fair Mentcith. 
With anxious eye he wander’d o’er 
Mountain and meadow, mossand moor, 
And ponder'd refuge from his toil 
By far Lochard or Aberfoylc. 

But nearer was the copsewood gre^’, 
That waved and wept on I.och-Achray, 
And mingled with the pine-trees blue 
On the bold clilTs of Benvenue. 

Fresh vigour with the hope return’d, 
With flying foot the heath he spurn’d. 
Held westward with unwearied race, 
And left behind the panting chase. 
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VI. 

* Twerc long to tell what steeds gave 
o*er, 

As swept the hunt through Cambus- 
more: 

What reins were tighten'd in despair, 
When rose Benlcdi’s ridge in air ; 
Who flagg’d upon Bochastlc ’s heath, 
Who shunn’d to stem the flooded 
Tcith, — 

For twice that day, from shore to shore, 
'Ihe gallant stag swam stoutly o’er. 
Few were the stragglers, following far, 
That reach’d the lake of Vennachar ; 
And when the Brigg of Turk was won, 
The headmost horseman rode alone. 

VII. 

Alone, but with unbated zeal, 

That horseman plied the scourge and 
steel ; 

For jaded now, and spent with toil. 
Emboss’d with foam, and dark with 
soil, 

While every g'asp with sobs he drew, 
The labouring stag strain’d full in view. 
Two dogs ofblack Saint Hubert’s breed, 
Unmatch’d for courage, breath, and 
speed. 

Fast on his flying traces came. 

And all but won that desperate game ; 
For, scarce a spear's length from his 
haunch, 

Vindictive toil’d the bloodhounds 
stanch ; 

Nor nearer might the dogs attain. 

Nor farther might the quart y stiaiii. 
Thus up the margin of the lake. 
Between the precipice and brake, 

O’er stock and rock their race they take. 

vin. 

The Huntermark’d thatmountain high. 
The lone lake’s western boundaiy, 
And deem’d the stag must turn to bay, 
Where that huge rampart barr’d the 
way ; 


Already glorying in the prize, 
Measured his antlers with his eyes; 
For the death-wound and dcath-halloo, 
Muster’d his breath, his whinyara 
drew ; — 

But thundering as he came prepared. 
With ready arm and weapon bared. 
The wily quarry sluiim'd the shock, 
And turn'd him fron* the opposing 
rock ; 

Then, dashing down a darksome glen, 
Soon lost to hound and hunter’s ken, 
In the deep Trosachs’ wildest nook 
Ills solitary refuge took. 

There, while close couch’d, the thicket 
shed 

Cold dews and wild-flowers on his head, 
lie heard the baflled dogs in vain 
Rave through the hollow pass amain, 
Chiding the rocks tliat yell'd again, 

IX. 

riosc on the hounds the hunter came. 
To cheer them on the vanish’d game ; 
But, stumbling in the rugged dell. 

The gallant horse exhausted fell. 

The impatient rider strove in vain 
To rouse him with the spur and rein, 
I’ or the good st(..cd, his labours o’er, 
Stretch’d his still’ limbs, to rise no 
more ; 

'fhen, touch'd with pity and remorse, 
lie sorrow’d o’er the expiring horse : 

* I little thought, when first thy rein 
I slack’d upon the banks of Seine, 
That Highland eagle e'er should feed 
On thy fleet limbs, my matchless steed ! 
Woe worth the chase, woe worth the 
day, 

That costs thy life, my gallant grey!’ 

X. 

Then through the dell his horn 
resounds, 

From vain pursuit to call the hounds. 
Back limp'd, with slow and crippled 
pace, 

The sulky leaders of the chase ; 
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Close to their master’s side they press’d, 
With drooping tail and humbled crest; 
But still the dingle’s hollow throat 
Prolong’d the swelling bugle-note. 
The owlets started from their dream, 
The eagles answer'd with their 
scream, 

Round and around the sounds were 
cast, 

Till echo seem’d an answering blast ; 
And on the hunter hied his way. 

To join some comrades of the day ; 
Yet often paused, so strange the road, 
So wondrous were the scenes it 
show’d. 

XI. 

The western waves of ebbing day 
Roll’d o'er the glen their level way; 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire. 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below, 
Where twined the path in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid. 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splinter’d pinnacle ; 

Round many an insulated mass, 

The native bulwarks of the pass, 
Huge as the tower which bunders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar’s plain. 
The rocky summits, split and rent. 
Form’d turret, dome, or battlement, 
Or seem’d fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret, 

Wild crests as paged ever deck’d. 

Or mosque of Eastern architect. 

Nor were these earth-bom castles bare. 
Nor lack’d they many a banner fair; 
For, from their shiver’d brows dis- 
play’d. 

Far 6’er the unfathomable glade. 

All twinkling with the dewdrop sheen. 
The brier- rose fell in streamers green, 
And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes. 
Waved in the west-wind’s summer 
sighs. 


XII. 

Boon nature scatter’d, free and wild. 
Each plant or flower, the mountain’s 
child. 

Here eglantine embalm’d the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there ; 
The primrose pale, and violet flower, 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower; 
Fox-glove and night-shade, side by 
side. 

Emblems of punishment and pride, 
Group’d their dark hues with every 
stain 

The weather-beaten crags retain. 
With boughs that quaked at every 
breath, 

Grey birch and aspen wept beneath ; 
Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock ; 

And, higher yet, the pine-tree hung 
His shatter’d trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seem’d the cliffs to meet on 
high, 

His boughs athwart the narrow’d sky. 
Highest of all, where white peaks 
glanced, 

Where glist’ning streamers waved and 
danced, 

The wanderer’s eye could barely view 
The summer heaven’s delicious blue ; 
So wondrous wild, the whole might 
seem 

The scenery of a fairy dream 

XIII. 

Onward, amid the copse ’gan peep 
A narrow inlet, still and deep, 
Affording scarce such breadth of brim 
As served the wild duck’s brood to 
swim. 

Lost for a space, through thickets 
veering. 

But broader when again appearing. 
Tall rocks and tufted knolls their face 
Could on the dark-blue mirror trace ; 
And farther as the hunter stray’d, 
Still broader sweep its channels made. 
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The shaggy mounds no longer stood, 
Emerging from entangled wood, 

But, wavc-encirclcd, seem’d to float, 
Like castle girdled with its moat ; 

Yet broader floods extending still 
Divide them from their parent hill. 
Till each, retiring, claims to be 
An islet in an inland sea. 

XIV. 

And now, to issue from the glen, 

No pathway meets the wanderer's ken , 
Unless he climb, with footing nice, 

A far projecting precipice. 

The broom’s tough roots his ladder 
made, 

The hazel saplings lent their aid; 

And thus an airy point he wrn 
Where, gleaming with the setting 'aim, 
One burnish’d sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him roll’d ; 
In all her length far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 
And islands that, empurpled bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light. 

And mountains, that like giants staiul, 
To sentinel enchanted land. 

High on the south, huge Benveiiue 
Down to the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly 
hurl’d, 

The fragments of an earlier world ; 

A wildering forest feather’d o’er 
His ruin’d sides and summit hoar. 
While on the north, through middle 
air, 

Ben-an heaved high his forehead bare. 

XV. 

From the steep promontory gazed 
The stranger, raptured and amazed. 
And, ‘What a scene were here,’ he 
cried, 

‘ For princely pomp, or churchman’s 
pride ! 

On this bold brow, a lordly tower; 
In that soft vale, a lady’s bower; 


On yonder meadow, far away, 

The turrets of a cloister grey ; 

How blithely might the bugle-horn 
Chide, on the lake, the lingering morn 1 
How sweet, at eve, the lover’s lute 
Chime, when the groves were still 
and mute ! 

And, when the midnight moon should 
lave 

Her forehead in the silver wave, 

How solemn on the car would come 
The holy matins’ distant hum. 

While the deep peal’s commanding 
tone 

Should wake, in yonder islet lone, 

A sainted hermit from his cell. 

To drop a bead with every knell — 
And bugle, lute, and bell, and all, 
.Should each bewilder’d stranger call 
To friendly feast, and lighted hall. 

XVI. 

‘ Blithe were it then to wander here ! 
But now, — beshrewyon nimble deer, — 
Like thatsamc hermit's, thin and spare, 
The copse must give my c\cning fare; 
Some mossy bank my couch must be, 
Some rustling oak my canopy. 

Yet pass we that ; the war and chase 
Give little choice of resting-place; — 
A summer night, in greenwood spent, 
Were but to-morrow's merriment : 
But hosts may in these wilds abound, 
Such as arc better miss’d than found ; 
To meet with Highland plunderers 
here 

Were worse than loss of steed or 
deer. - 

I am alone; — m3' bugle-strain 
May call some straggler of the train ; 
Or, fall the worst that may betide, 
F.rc now this falchion has been tried.’ 

XVII. 

But scarce again his horn he wound. 
When lo ! forth starting at the sound, 
From underneath an aged oak, 

That slanted from the islet rock, 
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A damsel glider of its way, 

A little skiff shot to the bay, 

That round the promontory sleep 
Led its deep line in graceful sweep, 
Eddying, in almost viewless wave. 
The weeping willow-twig to lave, 
And kiss, with whispering sound and 
slow. 

The beach of pebbles bright as snow. 
The boat had touch'd this silver strand, 
Just as the Hunter left his stand. 

And stood conceal’d amid the brake. 
To view this Lady of the Lake. 

The maiden paused, as if again 
She thought to catch the distant strain. 
With head up-raised, and look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive bent, 

And locks flung back, and lips apart. 
Like monument of Grecian art. 

In listening mood, she seem’d to stand. 
The guardian Naiad of the strand. 

XVIII, 

And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace 
Of finer form, or lovelier face ’ 

What though the sun, with ardent 
frown, 

Had slightly tinged her check with 
brown ; 

The sportive toil, which, short and light, 
Had dyed her glowing hue so bright. 
Served too in hastier swell to show 
Short glimpses of a breast of snow : 
What though no rule of courtly grace 
To measured mood had train'd her 
pace ; 

A foot more light, a step more true. 
Ne’er from the heath-flower dash'd 
the dew ; 

E'en the slight harebell raised its head. 
Elastic from her airy tread : 

What though upon her speech there 
hung 

The accents of the mountain tongue ; 
Those silver sounds, so soft, so dear. 
The listener held his breath to hear ! 


of 


A Chieftain's daughter seem'd the 
maid ; 

Her satin snood, her silken plaid. 

Her golden brooch, such birth betray’d. 
And seldom was a snood amid 
Such wild luxuriant ringlets hid. 
Whose glossy biack to shame might 
bring 

The plumage of the raven's wing ; 
And seldom o'er a breast so fair, 
Mantled a plaid with modest care, 
And never brooch the folds combin’d 
Above a heart more good and kind. 
Her kindness and her woith to spy, 
You need but gaze on Ellen's eye ; 
Not Katrine, in her mirror blue, 

Gives back the shaggy banks more 
true, 

! Than cvciy free-born glance confess’d 
'I’he guileless movements of her breast . 
Whether joy danced in her dark eye, 
Or woe or pity claim'd a sigh, 

I Or filial love was glowing there, 

I Or meek devotion pour'd a prayer, 

! Or talc of injury call’d forth 
; The indignant spirit of the North 
’ One only passion unrcvearil, 

I With maiden pride the maid conceal’d, 
' Yet not less purely felt the flame; -- 
! O need I tell that passion’s name ? 

j XX. 

! 

, Impatient of the silent horn, 

Now on the gale her voice was 
I borne : — 

I * Father ! ’ she cried ; the rocks around 
I Loved to prolong the gentle sound. 

1 A while she paused, no answer came ; 
‘Malcolm, was thine the blast the 
name 

Less resolutely utter’d fell; 

The echoes could not catch the 
swell. 

‘A stranger I,’ the Huntsman said, 
Advancing from the hazel shade. 
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The maid, alarm’d, with hasty oar, 
Push’d her light shallop from theshore, 
And when a space was gain’d between, 
Closer she drew her bosom’s screen ; 
(So forth the startled swan would 
swing, 

So turn to prune his ruffled wing.) 
Then safe, though flutter'd and arna/ed, 
She paused, and on the stranger ga/cd. 
Not his the form, -or his the eye. 
That youthful maidens wont to fly. 

XXI. 

On his bold visage middle age 
Had slightly pn ss’d its signet sage, 

Yi t hafl not quench’d the open truth 
And fiery vehemence of youth ; 
Forward and frolic glee was there, 
file will to flo, the soul to lune, 

The sparkling glance, soon blown to 

file, 

Of hasty love, or headlong ire. 

His limbs were cast in manly mould. 
Fur hardy sports or contest bold; 

And though in peacelul g.irh ai ray’d, 
And weaponless, except his l>lade, 
His stately mien as well iinphcxl 
A high-born heart, a martial pride, 

As if a Haion’s crest he wore. 

And slicathcd in armour trodc the 
shore. 

Slighting the petty need he show’d, 
He told of his benighted 1 oatl ; 

His ready speech flow’d fair and free. 
In phrase of gentlest courtesy ; 

Vet seem’d that lone, and gestuic 
bland, 

Tess used to sue than to command, 
xxn. 

A while the maid the stranger eyed, 
And, reassured, at length replied, 
lliat II ghlaiul halls were open still 
lo wilder'd wanderers of the hill. 

‘ Nor think you unexpected come 
lo yon lone isle, oiir descit home ; 
Hefore the heath had lost the dew, 
f his morn, a couch was pull'd for you ; 


On yonder mountain’s purple bead 
Have ptarmigan and heath cock bled, 
And our broad nets have swept the 
mere, 

To furnish forth your evening cheer.’ 
‘ Now, by the rood, my lovely maid, 
Your courtesy has err’d,’ he said ; 

‘ No right have I to claim, misplaced, 
Tl;e welcome of expected guest. 

A wanderer, here by fortune tost. 

My way, my friends, my courser lost, 
1 ne’er before, believe me, fair, 

Have ever drawn your mountain air, 
Till on this lake’s lomantic strand 
I found a fa^' in fairy land I ’ 

XXIII. 

‘ I well believe,’ the maid replied, 

As lur light skilT approach’ll the side, 
‘ 1 well believe that ne’er before 
Your foot lias trod Loch Katrine’s 
sliore ; 

ILit yet, as lar as yesternight, 

Old Allan- Bane foretold your plight, — 
A grey-liair'd sire, whose eye intent 
W.is on the vision’d future bent. 

He saw' your steed, a dapjiLd grey, 

I 10 dead beneath the bi.**chen wa3’ ; 
Painted exact your foiin and mien. 
Your hunting suit of Lincoln green, 
'fh.it tasscH’d liorn so gail\’ gilt, 

1 hat falchion’s crooked blade and hilt, 
1 hat cap W'llli lu mn plumage trim. 
And 3 on two hounds so dark and grim. 
He bade that all should ready he 
I'o grace a guist of lair di grec ; 

Ihit light I licld his piopliccv, 

^\iid di lin'd it w mv father's horn 
Whoso echoes o’er the lake were 
borne.’ 

XXIV. 

The stiangcr smiled: ‘Since to your 
huine 

A ikslincd crrant-knight 1 come, 
Announced b3' prophet sootliand old, 
Doom'd, doubtless, for achievement 
bold, 
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I *11 lightly front each high emprise 
For one kind glance of those bright 
eyes. 

Permit me, first, the task to guide 
Your fairy frigate o’er the tide.* 

The maid, with smile suppress’d and 
sly, 

The toil unwonted saw him try; 

For seldom sure, if e’er before, 

His noble hand had grasp’d an oar : 
Yet with main strength his strokes 
he drew, 

And o’er the lake the shallop flew ; 
With heads erect, and whimpering cry. 
The hounds behind their passage ply. 
Nor frequent does the bright oar break 
The dark’ning mirror of the lake, 
Until the rocky isle they reach, 

And moor their shallop on the beach. 

XXV. 

The stranger view'd the shore around ; 
*Twas all so close with copsewood 
bound, 

Nor track nor pathway might declare 
That human foot frequented there, 
Until the mountain-maiden show’d 
A clambering unsuspected road, 

That winded through the tangled 
screen, 

And open’d on a narrow green, 
Where weeping birch and willow 
round 

With their long fibres swept the 
ground. 

Here, for retreat in dangerous hour. 
Some chief had framed a rustic bower. 

XXVI. 

It was a lodge of ample size, 

But strange of structure and device ; 
Of such materials, as around 
The workman’s hand had readiest 
found ; 

Lopp’d off their boughs, their hoar 
trunks bared, 

And by the hatchet rudely squared. 


of i$t Mati. 


To give the walls their destined height 
The sturdy oak and ash unite ; 

While moss and clay and leaves 
combin’d 

To fence each crevice from the wind. 
The lighter pine-trees, over-head. 
Their slender length for rafters 
spread, 

And wither’d heath and rushes dry 
Supplied a russet canopy. 

Due westward, fronting to the green, 
A rural portico was seen. 

Aloft on native pillars borne, 

Of mountain fir, with bark unshorn. 
Where Ellen’s hand had taught to 
twine 

The ivy and Idaean vine, 

The clematis, the favour'd flower 
Which boasts the name ofvirgin-bower, 
And every hardy plant could bear 
Loch Katrine’s keen and searching air. 
An instant in this porch she staid. 
And gaily to the stranger said, 

‘On heaven and on thy lady call, 
And enter the enchanted hall !* 

XXVII. 

‘ My hope, my heaven, my trust must be, 
My gentle guide, in following thee.* 
He cross’d the threshold — and a clang 
Of angry steel that instant rang. 

To his bold brow his spirit rush’d. 
But soon for vain alarm he blush'd 
When on the floor he saw display’d, 
Cause of the din, a naked blade 
Dropp’d from the sheath, that careless 
flung, 

Upon a stag’s huge antlers swung ; 
For all around, the walls to grace. 
Hung trophies of the fight or chase : 
A target there, a bugle here, 

A battle-axe, a hunting-spear. 

And broadswords, bows, and arrows 
store. 

With the tusk’d trophies of the boar. 
Here grins the wolf as when he died, 
And there the wild-cat’s brindled hide 
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The frontlet of the elk adorns, 

Or mantles o’er the bison’s horns ; 
Pennons and flags defaced and stain’d, 
That blackening streaks of blood 
retain’d, 

And deer-skins, dappled, dun, and white. 
With otter’s fur and seal’s unite, 

In rude and uncouth tapestry all, 

To garnish forth the silvan hall. 

XXVill. 

The wondering stranger round him 
gazed. 

And next the fallen weapon raised : 
Few were the arms whose sinewy 
strength 

Sufficed to stretch it forth at length ; 
And as the brand he poised and “^w ay’d, 

‘ I never knew but one,’ he said, 

‘ Whose stalwart arm might brook to 
wield 

A blade like this in battle-field.’ 

She sigh’d, then smiled and took the 
word : 

‘You see the guardian champion's 
sword ; 

As light it trembles in his hand, 

As in my grasp a hazel w'and ; 

My sire’s tall form iniglit grace the part 
Of Ferragus or Ascabart ; 

But in the absent giant’s hold 
Are women now, and menials old.’ 

XXIX. 

The mistress of the mansion came. 
Mature of age, a graceful dame ; 
Whose easy step and stately port 
Had well become a princely couit ; 
To whom, though more than kindred 
knew. 

Young Ellen gave a mother’s due. 
Meet welcome to her guest she made. 
And every courteous rite was paid 
That hospitality could claim. 

Though all unask’d his birth and 
name. 

Such then the reverence to a guest, 
That fellest foe might join the feast, 


And from his deadliest foeman’s door 
Unquestion’d turn, the banquet o’er. 
At length his rank the stranger names, 
‘The Knight of Snowdoun, James 
Fitz-James ; 

Lord of a barren heritage. 

Which his brave sires, from age to 

age, 

By their good swords had held with 
toil ; 

His sire had fallen in such turmoil, 
And he, God W'Ot, was forced to stand 
Oft for his right with blade in hand. 
This morning, with Lord Moray’s train, 
He chased a stalwart stag in vain, 
Outstripp’d his comrades, miss’d the 
deer, 

Lost his good steed, and wander’d here. ’ 
XXX. 

Fain would the Knight in turn require 
The name and state of Ellen's sire. 
Well show’d the elder lady’s mien, 
That courts and cities she h.id seen ; 
Ellen, though more her looks display’d 
The simple grace of silvan maid, 

In speech and gesture, form and face, 
Show'd she was come of gentle race. 
’Twcrc strange, in ruder rank to find 
Such looks, such manners, and such 
mind. 

Each hint the Knight of Snowdoun 
gave, 

Dame Margaret heard with silence 
grave ; 

Or Ellen, innocently gay, 

Turn'd all inquiry light away— 

‘ Weird women we 1 by dale and down 
We dwell, afar from tower and town. 
Wc stem the flood, we ride the blast, 
On wandering knights our spells we 
cast ; 

While viewless minstrels touch the 
string, 

’Tis thus our charmed rhymes we sing.’ 
She sung, and still a harp unseen 
Fill’d up the symphony between. 

H 
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XXXI. 

SONG. 

* Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er. 

Sleep the sleep that knows not 
breaking ; 

Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our islets enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strew- 
ing, 

Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more : 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 

* No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 

Armour’s clang, or war-steed champ- 
ing. 

Trump nor pibroch summon here 
Mustering clan, or squadron tramp- 
ing. 

Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come 
At the day-break from the fallow, 
And the bittern sound his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Ruder sounds shall none bg near, 
Guards nor warders challenge here, 
Here’s no war-steed’s neigh and champ- 
ing, 

Shoutingclansjor sqiiadronsstamping.’ 

XXXII. 

She paused — then , bl ushing, led the lay 
To grace the stranger of the day. 

Her mellow notes awhile prolong 
The cadence of the flowing song. 

Till to her lips in measured frame 
The minstrel verse spontaneous 
came: — 

SONG CONTINUED. 

'Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done ; 

While our slumbrous spells assail ye, 
Dream not, with the rising sun, 
Bugles here shall sound reveille. 


Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 

Sleep! thy hounds arc by thee lying; 
Sleep! nor dream in yonder glen, 
How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done. 
Think not of the rising sun. 

For at dawning to assail ye, 

Here no bugles sound reveilld.’ 

XXXIII. 

The hall was clear’d — the stranger’s 
bed 

Was there of mountain heather spread. 
Where oft a hundred guests had lain. 
And dream’d their forest sports again. 
But vainly did the heath-flower shed 
Its moorland fragrance round his head ; 
Not Ellen’s spell had lull’d to rest 
The fever of his troubled breast. 

In broken dreams the image rose 
Of varied perils, pains, and woes: 
His steed now flounders in the brake. 
Now sinks his barge upon the lake; 
Now leader of a broken host, 

His standard falls, his honour’s lost. 
Then, — from my couch may heavenly 
might 

Chase that worst phantom of the 
night’ — 

Again return’d the scenes of youth. 
Of confident undoubting truth ; 

Again his soul he interchanged 
With friends whose hearts were long 
estranged. 

They come, in dim procession led, 
The cold, the faithless, and the dead; 
As warm each hand, each brow as gay. 
As if they parted yesterday. 

And doubt distracts him at the view — 
O were his senses false or true? 
Dream’d he of death, or broken vow, 
Or is it all a vision now ? 

XXXIV. 

At length, with Ellen in a grove 
He seem’d to walk, and speak of love ; 
She listen’d with a blush and sigh, 
His suit waswarm,his hopes were high. 
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He sought her yielded hand to clasp, 
And a cold gauntlet met his grasp : 
The phantom’s sex was changed and 
gone, 

Upon its head a helmet shone ; 
Slowly enlarged to giant size, 

With darken’d cheek and threatening 
eyes, 

The grisly visage, stern and hoar. 

To Ellen still a likeness bore. 

He woke, and, panting with alTright, 
Recall’d the vision of the night. 

The hearth’s decaying brands were 
red, 

And deep and dusky lustre shed, 

Half showing, half concealing, all 
'I hc uncouth trophies of the hall. 

’Mid those the stranger fix’u his cyr, 
Where that huge falchicn hung on 
high, 

And thoughts on thoughts, a countless 
throng. 

Rush’d, chasing countless thoughts 
along. 

Until, the giddy whirl to cure, 

He rose, and sought the moonshine 
pure. 

XXXV. 

The wild- rose, eglantine, and broom. 
Wasted around their rich perfume; 
The birch-trees wept in fragrant balm. 
The aspens slept beneath the calm ; 
Thesilver light, with quivcringglanee, 
Play'd on the water's still expanse : 
Wild were the heart whose passion’s 
sway 

Could rage beneath the sober ray ' 

He felt its calm, that warrior guest. 
While thus he communed with his 
breast : 

‘Why is it, at each turn I trace 
Some memory of that exiled race t 
Can I not rnountain-maiden spy, 

Hilt she must bear the Douglas eye t 
Can I not view a Highland brand. 

But it must match the Douglas hand ? 


Can I not frame a fever’d dream, 

But still the Douglas is the theme ? 

I ’ll dream no more ; by manly mind 
Not even in sleep is will resign’d. 

My midnight orisons said o’er, 

I ’ll turn to rest, and dream no more.’ 
His midnight orisons he told, 

A prayer with every bead of gold, 
Consign’d to heaven his cares and 
woes, 

And sunk in undisturb'd repose; 
Until the heath-cock shrilly crew, 
And morning dawn’d on Benvenue. 

Canto Second. 

I. 

At morn the black-cock trims his jetty 
wing, 

’Tis morning prompts the linnet’s 
blithest lay, 

All Nature’s children feel the matin 
spring 

Of life reviving with reviving day ; 
And while yon little bark glides down 
the b.ay. 

Wafting the stranger on his wa\' 
again, 

Morn’s genial inlluence roused a 
minstrel grc}', 

And sweetly o’er the lake was heard 
thy strain. 

Mix’d with the sounding harp, Owhite- 
hair’d Allan-Bane ! 

II. 

SONG. 

* Not faster yonder rowers' might 

Flings from their oars the spray. 
Not faster yonder rippling bright. 
That tracks the shallop’s course in 
light, 

Melts in the lake awav; 
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Than men from memory erase 
The benefits of former days ; 

Then, stranger, go ! good speed the 
while, 

Nor think again of the lonely isle. 

High place to thee in royal court, 
High place in battled line, 

Good hawk and hound for silvan sport, 
Where beauty sees the brave resort. 
The honour'd meed be thine ! 

True be thy sword, thy friend sincere, 
Thy lady constant, kind, and dear. 
And lost in love's and friendship’s smile 
Be memory of the lonely isle- 

III. 

SONG CONTINUED. 

‘ But if beneath yon southern sky 
A plaided stranger roam, 

Whose drooping crest and stilled sigh, 
And sunken cheek and heavy eye. 
Pine for his Highland home ; 

Then, warrior, then be thine to show 
The care that soothes a wanderer’s 
woe ; 

Remember then thy hap ere while, 

A stranger in the lonely isle. 

* Or if on life's uncertain main 
Mishap shall mar thy sail ; 

If faithful, wise, and brave in vain, 
Woe, want, and exile thou sustain 
Beneath the fickle gale ; 

Waste not a sigh on fortune changed, 
On thankless courts, or friends es- 
tranged. 

But come where kindred worth shall 
smile 

To g^eet thee in the lonely isle.' 
iv. 

As died the sounds upon the tide, 
The shallop reach'd the mainland side, 
And ere his onward way he took, 
The stranger cast a lingering look, 
Where easily his eye might reach 
The Harper on the islet beach, 


Reclined against a blighted tree. 

As wasted, grey, and worn as he. 

To minstrel meditation given, 

His reverend brow was raised to 
heaven. 

As from the rising sun to claim 
A sparkle of inspiring flame. 

His hand, reclined upon the wire. 
Seem'd watching the awakening fire ; 
So still he sate, as those who wait 
Till judgment speak the doom of fate; 
So still, as if no breeze might dare 
To lift one lock of hoary hair; 

So still, as life itself were fled, 

In the last sound his harp had sped. 

V. 

Upon a rock with lichens wild. 
Beside him Ellen sate and smiled. 
Smiled she to see the stately drake 
Lead forth his fleet upon the lake. 
While her vex’d spaniel, from the 
beach 

Bay’d at the prize beyond his reach ? 
Yet tell me, then, the maid who knows, 
Why deepen'd on her cheek the rose ? 
Forgive, forgive, Fidelity ! 

Perchance the maiden smiled to see 
Yon parting lingerer wave adieu, 

And stop and turn to wave anew ; 
And, lovely ladies, ere your ire 
Condemn the heroine of my lyre. 
Show me the fair would scorn to spy, 
And prize such conquest of her eye ! 

VI. 

While yet he loiter'd on the spot. 

It seem’d as Ellen mark’d him not; 
But when he turn’d him to the glade. 
One courteous parting sign she made ; 
And after, oft the knight would say, 
That not when prize of festal day 
Was dealt him by the brightest fair 
Who e’er wore jewel in her hair, 

So highly did his bosom swell, 

As at that simple mute farewell. 

Now with a trusty mountain-guide, 
And his dark stag-hounds by his side, 
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He parts ; the maid, unconscious still, 
Watch’d him wind slowly round the 
hill; 

But when his stately form was hid, 
The guardian in her bosom chid : 

‘ Thy Malcolm 1 vain and selfish maid!’ 
Twas thus upbraidingconscience said : 

‘ Not so had Malcolm idly hung 
On the smooth phrase of southern 
longue ; 

Not so had Malcolm strain’d his eye. 
Another step than thine to spy/ 
‘Wake, Allan-Banc,’ aloud she cried, 
To the old Minstrel by her side; 

‘ Arouse thee from thy moody dream ! 
1 'll give thy harp heroic theme, 

And warm thee with a noble n-'me ; 
Pour forth the glory of the Graeme * * 
Scarce from her lip the w’ord had 
rush’d, 

When deep the conscious maiden 
blush’d ; 

For of his clan, in hall and bower, 
Young Malcolm Graeme was held the 
flower, 

VII. 

riic Minstrel waked his harp; three 
times 

Arose the well-known martial chimes, 
And thrice their high heroic pride 
In melancholy murmurs died. 

‘Vainly thou bid’st, O noble maid,’ 
Clasping his wither’d hands, he said, 
‘Vainly thou bid’st me wake the 
strain, 

1 hough all unwont to bid in vain. 
Alas! than mine a mightier hand 
Has tuned my harp, my strings has 
spann’d ! 

I touch the chords of joy, but low 
And mournful answer notes of woe ; 
And the proud march, which victors 
treads 

Biliks in the wailing for the dead. 

C Well for me, if mine alone 
1 hat dirge’s deep prophetic tone ! 


If, as my tuneful fathers said. 

This harp, which erst Saint Modan 
sway’d, 

Can thus its master’s fate foretell, 
Then welcome be the minstrel’s knell 1 

VIII. 

‘ But ah ! dear lady, thus it sigh’d 
The eve thy sainted mother died ; 

And such the sounds which, while 
I strove 

To wake a lay of war or love. 

Came marring all the festal mirth. 
Appalling me who gave them birth. 
And, disobedient to my call. 

Wail’d loud through Bothwell’s ban- 
ner’d hall, 

! Ere Douglases, to ruin driven, 

! Were exiled from their native heaven. 
Oh ’ if yet worse mishap and woe 
My master’s house must undergo, 

Or aught but weal to Ellen fair 
Bn od in these accents of despair. 

No future bard, sad Harp ' shall fling 
Triumph or rapture from thy string ; 
One short, one final strain shall flow, 
j Fraught with unutterable woe, 

I Then shiver’d shall thy fragments lie, 
j Thy master cast him down and die I’ 

i.\. 

I Soothing she answer’d him, ‘Assuage, 

I Mine honour’d friend, the fears of age ; 
I All melodics to thee are known, 

That haq> has rung, or pipe has blown. 
In Lowland vale or Highland glen. 
From Tweed to Spey — what marvel, 
then, 

At times, unbidden notes should rise. 
Confusedly bound in memory’s tics, 
Entangling, as they rush along. 

The war-march with the funeral song t 
Small ground is now for boding fear ; 
Obscure, but safe, we rest us here. 
My sire, in native virtue great, 
Resigning lordship, lands, and state. 
Not then to fortune more resign’d. 
Than yonder oak might give the wind ; 
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The graceful foliage storms may reave, 
The noble stem they cannot grieve. 
For me,* — she stoop’d, and, looking 
round, 

Pluck’d a blue hare bell from the 
ground, — 

* For me, whose memory scarce con vey s 
An image of more splendid days. 

This little flower, that loves the lea. 
May well my simple emblem be ; 

It drinks heaven’s dew as blithe as rose 
That in the king’s own garden grows ; 
And when I place it in my hair, 
Allan, a bard is bound to swear 
He ne’er saw coronet so fair.* 

Then playfully the chaplet wild 
She wreath’d in her dark locks, and 
smiled. 

X. 

Her smile, her speech, with winning 
sway, 

Wiled the old harper's mood away. 
With such a look as hermits throw, 
When angelsstoop to soothe their woe. 
He gazed, till fond regret and pride 
Thrill’d to a tear, then thus replied : 

* Loveliest and best ! thou little know’st 
The rank, the honours, thou hast lost ' 
O might I live to sec thee* grace, 

In Scotland’s court, thy birth-right 
place. 

To see my favourite’s step advance, 
The lightest in the courtly dance, 

The cause of every gallant's sigh, 

And leading star of every eye, 

And theme of every minstrel’s art, 
The Lady of the Bleeding Heart !’ 

XI. 

* Fair dreams arc these,’ the maiden 

cried, 

(Light was her accent, yet she sigh’d ;) 

* Yet is this mossy rock to me 
Worth splendid chair and canopy; 
Nor would my footsteps spring more 

gay 

In courtly dance than blithe strathspey, 


Nor half so pleased mine ear incline 
To royal minstrel’s lay as thine. 

And then for suitors proud and high. 
To bend before my conquering eye, — 
Thou, flattering bard ! thyself wilt 
say, 

That grim Sir Roderick owns its sway. 
The Saxon scourge, Claii-Alpine’s 
pride, 

The terror of Loch Lomond’s side, 
Would, at my suit, thou know’st, delay 
A Lennox foray — for a day.’ 

XII. 

The ancient bard her glee repress’d : 

‘ 111 hast thou chosen theme for jest ! 
Forwho, through all this western wild, 
Named lilack Sir Roderick e’er, and 
smiled ? 

In Holy-Rood a knight he slew ; 

I saw, when back the dirk he drew. 
Courtiers give place before the stride 
Of the undaunted homicide ; 

And since, though outlaw’d, hath his 
hand 

Full sternly kept his mountain land. 
Who else dared give — ah ’ woe the day, 
That I such hated truth should say — 
The Douglas, like a stricken deer, 
DisownTl by every noble peer, 
pA'cn the rude refuge we have here ? 
Alas, this wild marauding Chief 
Alone might hazard our relief, 

And now thy maiden charms expand. 
Looks for his guerdon in thy hand ; 
F'ull soon may dispensation sought, 
To back his suit, from Rome be brought. 
Then, though an exile on the hill, 

Thy father, as the Douglas, still 
Be held in reverence and fear ; 

And though to Roderick thou ’rt so 
dear. 

That thou might *st guide with .silken 
thread. 

Slave of thy will, this chieftain dread, 
Yet, O loved maid, thy mirth refrain ! 
Thy hand is on a lion’s mane.’ 
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XIII. 

' Minstrel,’ the maid replied, and high 
Her father’s soul glanced from her 
eye, 

‘ My debts to Roderick’s house I know : 
All that a mother could bestow, 

To Lady Margaret’s care I owe, 

Since first an orphan in the wild 
She sorrow'd o’er her sister's child ; 
To her brave chieftain son, from ire 
OfScotland’skingwhoshroudsmysire, 
A deeper, holier debt is owed ; 

And, could I pay it with my blood, 
Allan ! Sir Roderick should command 
My blood, my life, — hut not my hand. 
Rather will Kllen Douglas dwell 
A votaress in Maronnan’s c* 

Rather througli realms b. yond the sea, 
Seeking the world’s cold charity, 
Where ne’er was S])okc a Scottish 
word, 

And ne’er the name of Douglas hcaid, 
An outcast pilgrim will she rove, 
'I'han wed the man she cannot love. 

XIV. 

‘ Thou shakest, good friend, thy tresses 

gn^y. 

That pleading look, what can it say 
Hut what I own ^ I grant him brave, 
Hut wild as Bracklinn’s thundering 
wave ; 

And generous — save vindictive mood, 
f)r jealous transport, chafe his blood: 
I grant him true to friendly band. 

As his claymore is to his hand ; 

Hut O ! that very blade of steel 
More mercy for a foe would feel ; 

1 grant him liberal, to fling 
Among his clan the wealth thcybiing. 
When back by lakcaiid glen tliey wiml, 
And in the Lowland leave behind. 
Where once some pleasant hamlet 
stoo<^, 

A mass of ashes slaketl with blood. 

1 he hand that for rny father fought 
I honour, as his daughter ought ; 


But can I clasp it reeking red, 

From peasants slaughter’d in their shed ? 
No! wildly while his virtues gleam, 
They make his passions darker seem, 
And flash along his spirit high, 

Like lightning o’er the midnight sky. 
While yctachildj—andchildren know. 
Instinctive taught, the fnend and foe, — 
I shudder’d at his brow of gloom. 

His shadowy plaid, and sable plume; 
A maiden grown, I ill could bear 
His haughty mien and lordly air : 

But, if thou joiiTst a suitor’s claim, 

In serious mood, to Roderick’s name, 
I thrill with anguish ' or, if e’er 
A Douglas knew the word, with fear. 
To change such odious theme were 
best ; 

What think’st thou of our stranger 
guest 

XV. 

‘ What think I of him ? — woe the while 
1 hathrouglit such wanderer to our isle ! 
Thy father's battle-brand, of y ore 
For Tine-man forged by fairy lore, 
Wliattimc he h*agucd. no longer foes, 
His Border spears with Hotspur’s 
bows, 

Did, self-unscabbardcd. foreshow 
The f(M)tsti p of a secret toe. 

It courtly spy hath harbour’d here, 
Wliat may \vc for the Douglas fear ? 
What for this island, deem'd of old 
Clan-Alpine's last and suiest hold ? 

If neither spy nor foe, I pray 
What 3 ’ct nia}’’ jealous Roderick sayl 
Nay, w.avc not thy disdainful head, 
Bethink thee of the discord dread 
That kiiulled, when at Beltane game 
Thou Icd’st the dance with Malcolm 
Gra?mc ; 

Still, though thy sire the peace renew’d. 
Smoulders in Rodciick’s brea-t the 
fend. 

Beware ' — But hark, what sounds 
are these? 

My dull ears catch no faltering breeze ; 
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No weeping birch, nor aspens wake, 
Nor breath is dimpling in the lake ; 
Still is the canna's hoary beard ; 

Yet, by my minstrel faith, I heard — 
And hark again ! some pipe of war 
Sends the bold pibroch from afar/ 

XVI. 

Far up the lengthen’d lake were spied 
Four darkening specks upon the tide, 
That, slow enlarging on the view, 
Four mann’d and masted barges grew. 
And, bearing downwards from Glen- 

gyle. 

Steer’d full upon the lonely isle ; 

The point of Brianchoil they pass’d. 
And, to the windward as they cast. 
Against the sun they gave to shine 
The bold Sir Roderick’s banner’d 
Pine. 

Nearer and nearer as they bear, 
Spears, pikes, and axes flash in air. 
Now might you sec the tartans brave. 
And plaids and plumage dance and 
wave : 

Now see the bonnets sink and rise, 
As his tough oar the rower plies ; 

See, flashing at each sturdy stroke. 
The wave ascending into smoke ; 

See the proud pipers on the bow, 

And mark the gaudy streamers flow 
From their loud chanters down, and 
sweep 

The furrow’d bosom of the deep. 

As, rushing through the lake amain, 
They plied the ancientHighland strain. 

XVII. 

Ever, as on they bore, more loud 
And louder rung the pibroch proud. 

At first the sound, by distance tame, 
Mellow’d along the waters came, 

And, lingering long by cape and bay. 
Wail’d every harsher note away ; 
Then bursting bolder on the ear. 

The clan’s shrill Gathering they could 
hear; 


Those thrilling sounds, that call the 
might 

Of old Clan-Alpine to the fight. 

Thick beat the rapid notes, as when 
The mustering hundreds shake the 
glen. 

And, hurrying at the signal dread, 
The batter’d earth returns their tread. 
Then prelude light, of livelier tone. 
Express’d their merry marching on, 
Ere peal of closing battle rose. 

With mingled outcry, shrieks, and 
blows ; 

And mimic din of stroke and ward, 
As broad sword upon target jarr’d ; 
And groaning pause, ere yet again. 
Condensed, the battle yell’d amain ; 
The rapid charge, the rallying shout, 
Retreat borne headlong into rout. 
And bursts of triumph, to declare 
Clan-Alpine’s conquest — all were 
there. 

Nor ended thus the strain ; but slow 
Sunk in a moan prolong’d and low. 
And changed the conquering clarion 
swell 

For wild lament o’er those that fell. 

XVIII. 

The war-pipes ceased ; but lake and 
hill 

Were busy with their echoes still ; 
And, when they slept, a vocal strain 
Bade their hoarse chorus wake again. 
While loud a hundred clansmen raise 
Their voices in theirChieftain’s praise. 
Each boatman, bending to his oar, 
With measured sweep the burden 
bore, 

In such wild cadence, as the breeze 
Makes through December’s leafless 
trees. 

The chorus first could Allan know, 

‘ Roderick Vich Alpine, ho ! iro ! ’ 

And near, and nearer as they 
row’d, 

Distinct the martial ditty flow’d. 
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XIX. 

BOAT SONG. 

‘ Hail to the Chief who in triumph 
advances ! 

Honour'd and bless’d be the ever- 
green Pine ! 

Long may the tree, in his banner that 
glances, 

Flourish, the shelter and grace of 
our line ! 

Heaven send it happy dew. 

Earth lend it sap anew, 

Gayly to bourgeon, and broadly to 
grow. 

While every Highland glen 
Sends our shout back 

Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe* 

'Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by 
the fountain. 

Blooming at Beltane, in winter to 
fade ; 

When the whirhvind has stripp'd 
every leaf on the mountain, 

The more shall Clan- Alpine exult in 
her shade. 

Moor’d in the rifted rock, 

Proof to the tempest’s shock, 

Fiinier he roots him the ruder it 
blow ; 

Menteith and Broadalbanc, then, 
Echo his praise agen, 

Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! icroc ! 

XX. 

‘ Proudly our pibroch has thrill'd in 
Glen Fruin, 

And Bannochar’s groans to our slo- 
gan replied ; 

Glen Luss and Ross- dhu, they are 
smoking in ruin. 

And tho best of Loch Lomond lie 
dead on her side. 

Widow and Saxon maid 
I-ong shall lament our raid. 


Think of Clan-Alpine with fear and 
with woe ; 

Lennox and Leven-glen 
Shake when they hear agen, 
Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe \ 

‘ Row, vassals, row, for the pride of 
the Highlands I 

Stretch to your oars, for the ever- 
green Pine ! 

0 ! that the rose-bud that graces yon 

islands 

Were wreathed in a garland around 
him to twine ! 

O that some seedling gem. 
Worthy such noble stem. 
Honour’d and bless’d in their shadow 
might grow ! 

Loud should Clan-Alpinc then 
Ring from her deepmost glen, 
Roderigh Vich Alpinedhu, ho ! ieroe!’ 

XXI. 

With all her joyful female band 
Had Lady Margaret sought the strand. 
Loose on the bn'czc their tresses flew. 
And high their snowy arms they threw. 
As echoing back with shrill acclaim, 
And chorus wild, the Chieftain's name; 
While, prompt to please, with mother's 
art, 

The darling passion of his heart, 

The Dame call’d Ellen to the strand, 
To greet her kinsman ere he land : 

‘ Come, loiterer, come ! a Douglas thou. 
And shun to wreathe a xictor's brow 
Reluctantly and slow, the maid 
The unwelcome summoning obey’d. 
And, when a distant bugle rung, 

In the mid-path aside she sprung : 

* IJst, Allan-Banc ! From mainland 
cast, 

1 hear my father’s signal blast. 

Be ours.’ she cried, ‘ the skilT to guide, 
And waft him from the mountain side.’ 
Then, like a sunbeam, swift and bright, 
She darted to her shallop light, 
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And, eagerly while Roderick scanned, 
For her dear form, his mother’s band, 
The islet far behind her lay, 

And she had landed in the bay. 

xxir. 

Some feelings are to mortals given. 
With lessofcarth in them than heaven : 
And if there be a human tear 
From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel’s cheek, 
^Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's head ! 

And as the Douglas to his breast 
Ilis darling Ellen closely press’d, 

Such holy drops her tresses steep’d. 
Though 'twas an hero's eye that 
weep'd. 

Nor while on Ellen’s faltering tongue 
Her filial welcomes crowded hung, 
Mark’d she, that fear (aflfcction’s proof) 
Still held a graceful youth aloof ; 

No ! not till Douglas named his name, 
Although the youth was Malcolm 
Graeme. 

XXIII. 

Allan, with wistful look the while. 
Mark’d Roderick landingfon the isle; 
His master piteously he eyed. 

Then gazed upon the Chieftain’s pride. 
Then dash’d, with hasty hand, away 
From his dinim’d eye the gathering 
spray ; 

And Douglas, as his hand he laid 
On Malcolm’s shoulder, kindly said, 

‘ Canst thou, young friend, no meaning 
spy 

In my poor follower’s glistening eye? 

I ’ll tell thee:— he recalls the day. 
When in my praise he led the lay 
O’er the arch’d gate of Doth wel 1 proud. 
While many a minstrel answer’d loud. 
When Percy’s Norman pennon, won 
In bloody field, before me shone. 

And twice ten knights, theleasta name 
As mighty as yon Chief may claim. 


Gracing my pomp, behind me came. 
Yet trust me, Malcolm, not so proud 
Was I of all that marshall’d crowd, 
Though the waned crescent own’d my 
might, 

And in my train troop’d lord and 
knight. 

Though Blantyre hymn’d her holiest 
lays. 

And Bothwell’s bards flung back my 
praise, 

As when this old man’s silent tear, 
And this poor maid’s affection dear, 

A welcome give more kind and true. 
Than aught my better fortunes knew. 
Forgive, my friend, a father’s boast, 

O ! it out-beggars all I lost ! ’ 

XXIV. 

Delightful praise ’ Like summer rose, 
That brighter in the dew-drop glows, 
The bashful maiden’s check appear’d, 
ForDouglas spoke, and Malcolm heard. 
The flush of shame-faced joy to hide. 
The hounds, the hawk, her cares divide; 
The loved caresses of the maid 
The dogs with crouch and whimper 
paid ; 

And, at her whistle, on her luind 
The falcon took his fiivourite stand, 
Closed his dark wing, relax’d his c*ye, 
Nor, though unhooded, sought to lly. 
And, trust, while in such guise she 
stood. 

Like fabled Goddess of the wood, 

'I'liat if a father's partial thought 
O’erweigh’d her worth and beauty 
aught. 

Well might the lover's judgment fail 
To balance with a jiistcr scale ; 

For with each secret glance he stole, 
The fond enthusiast sent his soul. 

XXV. 

Of .stature tall, and slender frame, 

But firmly knit, was Malcolm Graeme. 
The belted plaid and tartan hose 
Did ne’er more graceful limbs disclose ; 
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His flaxen hair, of sunny hue, 

Curl'd closely round his bonnet blue. 
Train’d to the chase, his eagle eye 
The ptarmigan in snow could spy : 
Each pass, by mountain, lake, and 
heath. 

He knew, through Lennox and 
Mentcith ; 

Vain was the bound of dark-brown doe 
When Malcolm bent his sounding 
bow; 

And scarce that doc, though wing’d 
with fear, 

Outstripp'd in speed the mountaineer: 
Right up Hen- Lomond could he press. 
And not a sob his toil confess 
His form accorded with a mie(l 
Lively and ardent, frank and kind; 

A blither heart, till Ellen came. 

Did never love nor sorrow tame ; 

It danced as lightsome in his breast 
As play’d the feather on his crest. 

Yet friends, who nearest knew the 
youth, 

His scorn of wrong, his zeal for truth, 
And bards, who saw his features bold 
When kindled by the talees of old, 
Said, were that youth to manhood 
grown. 

Not long should Roderick Dim’s 
renown 

Ho foiemost voiced by mountain fame, 
Hut quail to that of Malcolm Gramme 

XXVI. 

N ow back I hey we n d t h c i r wa t cry way, 
And, ‘ O my sire ' ’ did Ellen say, 

‘ Why urge thy chase so far astray’ 7 
And why so late return’d ’ And 
why ’ — 

The rest was in her speaking eye. 
‘My child, the chase 1 follow far, 

H'is mimicry of noble war ; 

And with, that gallant pastime reft 
Were all of Douglas I have left. 

I met young Malcolm as I stray'd. 

Ear eastward, in Glenfinla.s’ shade. 


Nor stray’d I safe ; for, all around. 
Hunters and horsemen scour’d the 
ground. 

This youth, though still a royal ward. 
Risk’d life and land to be my guard, 
And through the passes of the wood 
Guided my steps, not unpursued ; 

And Roderick shall his welcome make, 
Despite old spleen, for Douglas’ sake. 
Then must he seek Strath-Endrick 
glen, 

Nor peril aught for me agen.* 
xxvii. 

Sir Roderick, who to meet them came. 
Redden’d at sight of Malcolm Gramme, 
Yet, not in action, w’ord, or eye, 
Fail'd aught in hospitality 
In talk and sport they whiled away 
The morning of that summer day; 

Hut at high noon a courier light 
Held secret parley with the knight, 
Whose moo(^y aspect soon declared 
That evil were the news he heard. 
Deep thought seem’d toiling in his 
head ; 

Yet was the evening banquet made, 
V'.re he assembled round the flame 
His mother, Douglas, and the Graeme, 
And Ellen too; then cast around 
His eyes, then fix’d them on the ground. 
As studying jflirase that might avail 
Hest to convey unpleasant tale. 

Long with his dagger’s hilt he play’d, 
Then raised his haughty brow, and 
said : 

xxviir. 

‘ Shoit be my speech; nor time 
a (lords. 

Nor my plain temper, glozing words. 
Kinsman and father — if such name 
Douglas vouchsafe to Roderick’s claim; 
Mine honour’d mother; f'llen — why, 
My cousin, turn away thine eye ? 

Anti Grceme -- in whom I hopetoknow 
Full soon a noble (riend or foe. 
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When age shall give thee thy com- 
mand 

And leading in thy native land : 

List all ! — The King's vindictive pride 
Boasts to have tamed the Border-side, 
Where chiefs, with hound and hawk 
who came 

To share their monarch’s silvan game, 
Themselves in bloody toils were 
snared ; 

And when the banquet they prepared, 
And wide their loyal portals flung, 
O’er their own gateway struggling 
hung. 

Loud cries their blood from Meggat’s 
mead, 

From Yarrow braes, and banks of 
Tweed, 

Where the lone streams of Ettrick 
glide, 

And from the silver Teviot’s side ; 
The dales, where martial clans did 
ride, 

Are now one sheep-walk, waste and 
wide. 

This tyrant of the Scottish throne, 

So faithless and so ruthless known. 
Now hither comes ; his end the same, 
The same pretext of silvan game. 
What grace for Highland Chiefs, judge 
ye 

By fate of Border chivalry. 

Yet more; amid Glenfinlas green, 
Douglas, thy stately form was seen : 
This by espial sure I know. 

Your counsel I in the streight I show.’ 

XXIX. 

Ellen and Margaret fearfully 
Sought comfort in each other’s eye. 
Then turn’d their ghastly look, each 
one, 

This to her sire, that to her son. 

The hasty colour went and came 
In the bold cheek of Malcolm Gneme ; 
But from his glance it well appear’d, 
Twas but for Ellen that he fear’d ; 


While, sorrowful, but undismay’d, 
The Douglas thus his counsel said : — 

* Brave Roderick, though the tempest 

roar. 

It may but thunder and pass o’er ; 
Nor will I here remain an hour, 

To draw the lightning on thy bower ; 
For well thou know’st, at this grey 
head 

The royal bolt were fiercest sped. 

For thee, who, at thy King’s command, 
Canst aid him with a gallant band, 
Submission, homage, humbled pride. 
Shall turn the Monarch’s wrath aside. 
Poor remnants of the Bleeding Heart, 
Ellen and I will seek, apart. 

The refuge of some forest ceM, 

There, like the hunted quarry, dwell. 
Till on the mountain and the moor, 
The stern pursuit be pass’d and o’er.’ 

XXX. 

* No, by mine honour,’ Roderick said, 

* So help me heaven, and my good 

blade ! 

No, never! Blasted be yon Pine, 

My fathers’ ancient crest and mine. 

If from its shade in danger part 
The lineage of the Bleeding Heart ! 
Hear my blunt speech : Grant me 
this maid 

To wife, thy counsel to mine aid; 

To Douglas, leagued with Roderick 
Dhu, 

Will friends and allies flock enow ; 
Like cause of doubt, distrust, and grief, 
Will bind to us each Western Chief. 
When the loud pipes my bridal tell. 
The Linksof Forth shall hearthe knell. 
The guards shall start in Stirling’s 
porch ; 

And, when I light the nuptial torch, 
A thousand villages in flames 
Shall scare the slumbers ofKing James ! 
Nay, Ellen, blench not thus away, 
And, mother, cease these signs, 1 pray; 
1 meant not all my heat might say. 
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Small need of inroad, or of light, 
When the sage Douglas may unite 
Each mountain clan in friendly band, 
To guard the passes of their land, 

Till the foil’d king, from pathless glen, 
Shall bootless turn him home agen.* 

XXXI. 

There are who have, at midnight hour, 
In slumber scaled a dizzy tower. 

And, on the verge that beetled o’er 
rhe ocean- tide’s incessant roar, 
Drcam’d calmly out their dangerous 
dream, 

Till waken’d by the morning beam ; 
When, dazzled by the eastern glow, 
Such startler cast his glance below, 
And saw unmeasured depth around. 
And heard unintcrmvttcvl sound, 

And thought the battled fence so frail. 
It waved like cobweb in the gale ; — 
Amid his senses’ giddy wheel, 

Did he not desperate impulse feel, 
Headlong to plunge himself below, 
And meet the worst his fears fore- 
show ? 

Thus, Ellen, dizzy and astound. 

As sudden ruin yawn’d around. 

By crossing terrors wildly toss’d, 
Still for the Douglas fearing most. 
Could scarce the desperate thought 
withstand. 

To buy his safety with her hand. 

XXXII. 

Such purpose dread could Malcolm 
spy 

In Ellen’s quivering lip and eye, 

And eager rose to speak ; but ere 
His tongue could hurry forth his fear, 
Had Douglas mark’d the hectic strife. 
Where death seem'd combating with 
life ; 

Bor to her cheek, in feverish flood. 
One instant rush’d the throbbingblood, 
Hien ebbing back, with sudden sway, 
I-cft its domain as wan as clay. 


‘Roderick, enough I enough I ’he cried, 
‘ My daughter cannot be thy bride ; 
Not that the blush to wooer dear. 
Nor paleness that of maiden fear. 

It may not be ; forgive her. Chief, 

Nor hazard aught for our relief. 
Against his sovereign, Douglas ne’er 
Will level a rebellious spear. 

’Twas I that taught his youthful hand 
To rein a steed and wield a brand ; 

I see him yet, the princely boy 1 
Not Ellen more my pride and joy; 

I love him still, despite my wrongs. 
By hasty wrath, and slanderous 
tongues. 

O seek the grace you well may find, 
Without a cause to mine combined.* 

XXXIII. 

Twice through the hall the Chieftain 
strode ; 

The waving of his tartans broad, 

And darken’d brow, where wounded 
pride 

With ire and disappointment vied, 
Seem’d, by the torch’s gloomy light. 
Like the ill Demon of the night, 
Stooping his pinions’ shadow3’’ sway 
Upon the nighted pilgrim’s way: 

But, unrequited Love ! thy dart 
Plunged deepest its envenom'd smart. 
And Roderick, with thine anguish 
stung, 

At length the hand of Douglas wrung. 
While eyes, that mock'd at tears before, 
With bitter drops were running o'er. 
The death-pangs oflong-chcrish'd hope 
Scarce in that ample breast had scope. 
But, struggling with his spirit proud, 
Convulsive heaved its chequer’d 
shroud. 

While every sob — so mute were all — 
Was heard distinctly through the hall. 
The son’s despair, the mother’s look, 
111 might the gentle Ellen brook ; 

She rose, and to her side there came. 
To aid her parting steps, the Graeme. 
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XXXIV. 

Then Roderick from the Douglas 
broke ; 

As flashes flame through sable smoke, 
Kindling its wreaths, long, dark, and 
low, 

To one broad blaze of ruddy glow, 

So the deep anguish of despair 
Burst, in fierce jealousy, to air. 

With stalwart grasp his hand he laid 
On Malcolm’s breast and belted plaid : 
‘ Back, beardless boy ’ * he sternly said, 

* Back, minion ! hold’st thou thus at 

naught 

The lesson I so lately taught ^ 

This roof, the Douglas, and that maid, 
Thank thou for punishment delay’d.’ 
Eager as greyhound on his game, 
Fiercely with Roderick grappled 
Graeme. 

* Perish my name, if aught afford 

Its Chieftain safety save his sword!’ 
Thus as they strove, their desperate 
hand 

Griped to the dagger or the brand, 
And death had been — but Douglas 
rose, 

And thrust between the Struggling 
foes 

His giant strength ; — ‘ Chieftains, 
forego ! 

I hold the first who strikes, my foe. 
Madmen, forbear your frantic jar’ 
What ! is the Douglas fall’n so far, 

His daughter’s hand is doom’d the 
spoil 

Of such dishonourable broiP’ 

Sullen and slowly they unclasp. 

As struck with shame, their desperate 
grasp, 

And each upon his rival glared, 

With foot advanced, and blade half 
bared. 

XXXV. 

Ere yet the brands aloft were flung, 
Margaret on Roderick’s mantje hung, 


And Malcolm heard his Ellen’s scream, 
As falter’d through terrific dream. 
Then Roderick plunged in sheath his 
sword, 

And veil’d his wrath in scornful word. 
‘Rest safe till morning; pity ’twere 
Such check should feel the midnight 
air ! 

Then mayest thou to James Stuart tell 
Roderick will keep the lake and fell. 
Nor lackey, with his freeborn clan, 
The pageant pomp of earthly man. 
More would he of Clan-Alpine know, 
Thou canst our strength and passes 
show. 

Malisc, what ho!’-— his henchman 
came ; 

‘Give our safe-conduct to the Graeme.’ 
Young Malcolm answer’d, calm and 
bold, 

‘Fear nothing for thy favourite hold; 
The spot an angel deigned to grace 
Is bless’d, though robbers haunt the 
place. 

Thy churlish courtesy for those 
Reserve, who fear to be thy foes. 

As safe to me the mountain way 
At midnight as in blaze of day, 
I'hough with his boldest at his back 
Even Roderick Dhu beset tlie track. 
Brave Douglas,— lovely Ellen, — nay, 
Nought here of parting will I .say. 
Earth does not hold a lonesome glen 
So secret, but wc meet agen. 
Chieftain I we too .shall find an hour. ’ 
He said, and left the silvan bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old Allan follow’d to the strand 
(Such was the Douglas’s command) 
And anxious told, how, on the morn, 
The stern Sir Roderick deep had sworn 
I'lie Fiery Cross should circle o’er 
Dale, glen, and valley, down, and 
moor. 

Much were the peril to the Grame, 
From those who to the signal came; 
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Far up the lake Were safest land, 
Himself would row him to the strand. 
He gave his counsel to the wind, 
While Malcolm did, unheeding, bind, 
Round dirk and pouch and broad- 
sword roll’d. 

His ample plaid in tighten’d fold. 

And stripp’d his limbs to such array 
As best might suit 'he watery way; 

xxxvii. 

Then spoke abrupt : ‘ P'arewcll to thee, 
Pattern of old fidelity!’ 

The Minstrel’s hand he kindly 
press’d, -- 

‘ O ! could I point a place of rest ’ 

My sovereign holds in ward my ’r»nd, 
My uncle leads my vassal band ; 

To tame his foes, his friends to aid, 
Poor Malcolm has but heart and blade. 
Yet, if there be one faithful (iraeine 
Who loves the Chieftain of his name, 
Not long shall honour’d Douglas dwell, 
lake hunted stag, in mountain cell ; 
Nor, ere yon pridc-sw’oll’n robber 
dare * 

I may not give the rest to air ’ 

Tell Roderick Dhu, 1 owed him 
nought. 

Not the poor scr\ ice of a boat. 

To waft me to yon mountain-side.’ 
Then plunged he in the flashing tide. 
Hold o’er the flood his head he bore. 
And stoutly stecTd him from the 
shore ; 

And Allan strain’d his anxious eye. 
Par ’mid the lake his form to spy. 
Darkening across each puny wave. 

To which the moon her silver gave. 
Fast as the cormorant could skim, 

Ihe swimmer plied each active limb; 
Then landing in the moonlight dell, 
Toud shouted, of his weal to tell. 

The Minstrel heard the far halloo, 

And joyful from the shore withdrew. 


Canto Third. 

I. 

Time rolls his ceaseless course. The 
race of yore. 

Who danced our infancy upon their 
knee. 

And told our marvelling boyhood 
legends store. 

Of their strange ventures happ’d by 
land or sea, 

How ate they blotted from the things 
that be ' 

IIow few, all weak and wither’d of 
their force, 

Wait on the verge of dark eternity, 

Like stranded wrecks, the tide 
retuT rung hoarse. 

To sw’ecp them from our sight ' Time 
rolls his ceaseless course. 

Yet live there still who can remember 
well, 

How, when a mountain chief his 
bugle blew, 

Hoth field and forest, dingle, cliff, and 
doll. 

And solitary heath, the signal knew . 

And fast the faithful clan around him 
drew. 

What tune the warning note was 
keenly wound, 

What time aloft their kindred banner 
flew. 

While clamorous war-pipes yell’d 
the gathering sound, 

And while the Fiery Cross glanced, 
like a meteor, round. 

II. 

The summer dawn’s reflected hue 

To purple changed Loch Ratrinc blue ; 

Mildly and soft the western breeze 

Just kiss’d the Lake, just stirr'd the 
trees. 
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And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 
Trembled but dimpled not for joy; 
The mountain-shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest: 

In bright uncertainty they lie, 

Like future joys to Fancy’s eye. 

The water-lily to the light 
Her chalice rear’d of silver bright ; 
The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 
BegemmM with dew-drops, led her 
fawn ; 

The grey mist left the mountain side. 
The torrent show’d its glistening pride ; 
Invisible in flecked sky, 

The lark sent down her revelry ; 

The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Good-morrow gave from brake and 
bush ; 

In answer coo’d the cushat dove 
Her notes of peace, and rest, and love. 

III. 

No thought of peace, no thought of rest. 
Assuaged the storm in Roderick’s 
breast. 

Withsheathed broadswordin hishand, 
Abrupt he paced the islet strand, 

And eyed the rising sun, and laid 
His hand on his impatient*blade. 
Beneath a rock, his vassals’ care 
Was prompt the ritual to prepare. 
With deep and deathful meaning 
fraught ; 

For such Antiquity had taught 
Was preface meet, ere yet abroad 
The Cross of Fire should take its road. 
The shrinking band stood oft aghast 
At the impatient glance he cast 
Such glance the mountain eagle threw. 
As, from the cliffs of Benvenue, 

She spread her dark sails on the wind, 
And, high in middle heaven, reclined. 
With her broad shadow on the lake, 
Silenced the warblers of the brake. 

IV. 

A heap of wither’d boughs was piled, 
Of juniper and rowan wild, 
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Mingled with shivers from the oak, 
Rent by the lightning’s recent stroke. 
Brian, the Hermit, by it stood. 
Barefooted, in his frock and hood. 

His grisled beard and matted hair 
Obscured a visage of despair ; 

His naked arms and legs, seam’d o’er, 
The scars of frantic penance bore. 
That monk, of savage form and face, 
The impending danger of his race 
Had drawn from deepest solitude. 
Far in Benharrow’s bosom rude. 

Not his the mien of Christian priest. 
But Druid’s, from the grave released. 
Whose harden’d heart and eye might 
brook 

On human sacrifice to look ; 

And much, ’twas said, of heathen lore 
Mix’d in the charms he mutter'd o’er. 
The hallow'd creed gave only worse 
And deadlier emphasis of curse ; 

No peasant sought that Hermit’s 
prayer. 

His cave the pilgrim shunn’d with care. 
The eager huntsman knew his bound, 
And in mid chase call’d off his hound ; 
Or if, in lonely glen or strath, 

The desert-dweller met his path, 

He pray’d, and sign’d the cross 
between, 

While terror took devotion’s mien. 

V. 

Of Brian’s birth strange talcs were told. 
His mother watch’d a midnight fold. 
Built deep within a dreaiy glen. 
Where scatter’d lay the bones of men. 
In some forgotten battle slain. 

And bleach’d by drifting wind and rain. 
It might have tamed a warrior’s heart, 
To view such mockery of his art ! 

The knot-grass fetter’d there the hand 
Which once could burst an iron band ; 
Beneath the broad and ample bone, 
That buckler'd heart to fear unknown, 
A feeble and a timorous guest, 

The field-fare framed her lowly nest ; 
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There the slow blind-worm left his 
slime 

On the fleet limbs that mockM at time ; 
And there, too, lay the leader’s skull, 
Still wreathed with chaplet, flush’d 
and full, 

For heath-bell with her purple bloom 
Supplied the bonnet and the plume. 
All night, in this srd glen, the maid 
Sate, shrouded in her mantle’s shade : 
— She said no shepherd sought her 
side, 

No hunter’s hand her snood untied ; 
Yet ne’er again to braid her hair 
The virgin snood did Alice wear ; 
Gone was her maiden glee and sport, 
Her maiden girdle all too shoit. 

Nor sought she, from that fatal night, 
Or holy church or blessed rite, 
liut lock’d her secret in her breast, 
And died in travail, unconfess’d. 

VI. 

Alone, among his young compeers. 
Was Brian from his infant j^cars ; 

A moody and heart-broken boy, 
Kstranged from sympathy and joy, 
Hearing each taunt which careless 
tongue 

On his mysterious lineage flung. 
Whole nights he spent by moonlight 
pale. 

To wood and stream his hap to wail, 
iill, frantic, he as truth received 
What of his birth the crowd believed. 
And sought, in mist and meteor fire. 
To meet and know his Phantom Sire! 
In vain, to soothe his wayward fate, 
Ihc cloister oped her pitying gate ; 

In vain, the learning of the age 
Unclasp’d the sable-lcttcr’d page ; 
Kven in its treasures he could find 
Food for the fever of his mind. 

Fagcr he read whatever tells 
Of magic, cabala, and spells. 

And every dark pursuit allied 
fo curious and presumptuous pride ; 
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Till with fired brain and nerv’es o’er- 
strung. 

And heart with mystic horrors wrung^ 
Desperate he sought Benharrow’s 
den. 

And hid him from the haunts of men. 

VII. 

The desert gave him visions wild. 
Such as might suit the spectre’s child. 
Where with black cliffs the torrents 
toil, 

He watch’d the wheeling eddies boil. 
Till, from their foam, his dazzled eyes 
Beheld the River Demon rise ; 

The mountain mist took form and limb, 
Of noontide hag, or goblin grim ; 

The midnight wind came wild and 
dread, 

Swell’d with the voices of the dead ; 
Far on the future battle-heath 
His eye beheld the ranks of death : 
Thus the lone Seer, from mankind 
hurl'd. 

Shaped forth a disembodied world. 
One lingering sympathy of mind 
Still bound him to the mortal kind ; 
The only parent he could claim 
Of ancient Alpine's lineage came. 

Late had he heard, in prophet's dream. 
The fatal Ben-Shie’s boding scream; 
Sounds, too, had come in midnight 
blast, 

Of charging steeds, careering fast 
Along Benharrow's shingly side, 
Where mortal horseman ne’er might 
ride ; 

The thunderbolt had split the pine; 
All augur’d ill to Alpine's line. 

He girt his loins, and came to show 
The signals of impending woe, 

And now stood prompt to bless or ban, 
As bade the Chieftain of his clan. 

VIII. 

’Twasall prepared ; and from the rock, 
A goat, the patriarch of the flock, 
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Before the kindling pile was laid, 

And pierced by Roderick’s ready blade. 
Patient the sickening victim eyed 
The life-blood ebb in crimson tide, 
Down his clogg’d beard and shaggy 
limb, 

Till darkness glazed his eyeballs dim. 
The grisly priest, with murmuring 
prayer, 

A slender crosslet form’d with care, 

A cubit's length in measure due ; 

The shaft and limbs were rods of yew, 
Whose parents in Inch-Cailliach wave 
Their shadows o'er Clan-Alpine’s grave, 
And, answering Lomond’s breezes 
deep. 

Soothe many a chieftain’s endless sleep. 
TheCross, thus form’d, heheldonhigh. 
With wasted hand, and haggard eye. 
And strangeand mingled feelings woke, 
While his anathema he spoke ; 

IX. 

* Woe to the clansman, who shall view 
This symbol of sepulchral yew. 
Forgetful that its branches grew 
Where weep the heavens their holiest 
dew 

On Alpine’s dwelling low I 
Deserter of his Chieftain’s trust, 

He ne’er shall mingle with their dust, 
But, from his sires and kindred thrust, 
Each clansman’s execration just 

Shall doom him wrath and woe ’ 
He paused ; — the word the vassals 
took. 

With forward step and fiery look. 

On high their naked brands they 
shook. 

Their clattering targets wildly strook ; 

And first in murmur low. 

Then, like the billow in his course, 
That far to seaward finds his source, 
And flings to shore his muster’d force. 
Burst, with loud roar, their answer 
hoarse, 

‘Woe to the traitor, woe ! ' 


Ben-an's grey scalp the accents knew, 
The joyous wolf from covert drew. 
The exulting eagle scream’d afar, — 
They knew the voice of Alpine’s war. 

X. 

The shout was hush’d on lake and fell, 
The monk resumed his mutter'd spell : 
Dismal and low its accents came. 

The while he scathed the Cross with 
flame ; 

And the few words that reach’d the air, 
Although the holiest name was there, 
Had more of blasphemy than prayer. 
But when he shook above the crowd 
Its kindled points, he spoke aloud : 

‘ Woe to the wretch who fails to rear 
At this dread sign the ready spear ! 
For, as the flames this symbol sear, 
His home, the refuge of his fear, 

A kindred fate shall know ; 

Far o’er its roof the volumctl flame 
Clan-Alpine’s vengeance shall pro- 
claim, 

While maids and matrons on his name 
Shall call down wretchedness and 
shame, 

And infain}' and woe.’ 

Then rose the cry of females, shrill 
As goss-hawk’s whistle on the hill, 
Denouncing misery and ill, 

Mingled with childhood’s babbling trill 
Ol curses stammer’d slow ; 
Answering, with imprecation dread, 

‘ Sunk be his home in embers red ! 
And cursed be the meanest shed 
That e’er shall hide the houseless head. 
We doom to want and woe ! ’ 

A sharp and shrieking echo gave, 
Coir-Uriskin, thy goblin cave ! 

And the grey pass where birches wave 
On Beala-nam-bo. 

XI. 

Then deeper paused the priest anew, 
And hard his labouring breath he drew. 
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While, with set teeth and clenched 
hand, 

And eyes that glow’d like fiery brand, 
He meditated curse more dread. 

And deadlier, on the clansman’s head, 
Who, summon’d to his Chieftain’s aid, 
The signal saw and disobey’d. 

The crosslet's points ofsparkling wood, 
He quenched among the bubbling 
blood, 

And, as again the sign he rear’d, 
Hollow and hoarse his voice was heard : 
‘When flits this Cross from man to 
man, 

Vich-Alpine’s summons to his clan, 
Hurst be the ear that fails to heed ! 
Palsied the foot that shuns to speed ' 
May ravens tear the car< less eyes, 
Wolves make the coward heart their 
prize ! 

As sinks that blood-stream in the earth, 
So may his hcart’s-blood drench his 
hearth ! 

As dies in hissing gore the spark, 
(juenchthou hishght, Dcstriu tiondark, 
And be the grace to him denied, 
Bought by this sign to all beside !’ 

He ceased ; no echo gave agen 
The murmur of the deep Amen. 

XII. 

Then Roderick, with imi)aticnt look, 
From Brian’s hand the symbol took: 
‘Speed, Malisc, speed!’ he said, and 
gave 

The crosslct to his henchman brave. 

‘ d he muster-place be Lanrick mead 
Instant the lime ; speed, Mahse, speed’’ 
lake heath bird, when the hawks 
pursue, 

A barge across Loch Katrine flew ; 
High stood the henchman on the 
prow ; 

So rapidly the barge-men row. 

The bubbles, where they launch'd the 
boat, 

Were all unbroken and afloat. 


Dancing in foam and ripple still, 
When it had near'd the mainland hill ; 
And from the silver beach’s side 
Still was the prow three fathom wide, 
When lightly bounded to the land 
The messenger of blood and brand. 

XIII. 

Speed, Malise,. speed ! the dun deer’s 
hide 

On fleeter foot was never tied. 

Speed, Mahse, speed ' such cause of 
haste 

Thine active sinews never braced. 
Bend ’gainst the stcei^y hill thy 
breast, 

Burst down like torrent from its crest ; 
With short and springing footstep pass 
The trembling bog and false morass; 
Across the brook like roebuck bound. 
And thread the brake like questing 
hound ; 

The crag is high, the scaur is deep. 
Yet .shrink not from the despci ate leap : 
Parch'd arc tl^' burning lips and brow. 
Yet by the fountain pause not now ; 
II(‘rald of battle, fate, and fear, 
Stretch onward in thy fleet career I 
File wounded hind thou track'st not 
now, 

Pursucst not maid through greenwood 
bough, 

Nor phest thou now thy flying pace. 
With livals in the mountain race ; 

But danger, death, and warrior deed, 
Aie in th}’ course, speed, Malise, 
speed : 

XIV. 

Fast as the fatal symbol flies. 

In arms the huts and hamlets rise ; 
From winding glen, from upland 
browMi 

They pour'd each hardy tenant dowm. 
Nor slack’d the messenger his pace ; 
He show’d the sign, he named the 
place, 
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And, pressing foi*ward like the wind. 
Left clamour and surprise behind. 
The fisherman forsook the strand, 
The swarthy smith took dirk and 
brand ; 

With changed cheer, the mower blithe 
Left in the half-cut swath the scythe ; 
The herds without a keeper stray’d, 
The plough was in mfij-ihrrow staid. 
The falconer toss’d his hawk away. 
The hunter left the stag at bay ; 
Prompt at the signal of alarms. 

Each son of Alpine rush’d to arms ; 
So swept the tumult and affray 
Along the margin of Achray. 

Alas, thou lovely lake ! that e’er 
Thy banks should echo sounds of fear ! 
The rocks, the bosky thickets, sleep 
So stilly on thy bosom deep. 

The lark’s blithe carol, from the cloud, 
Seems for the scene too gaily loud. 

XV. 

Speed, Malise, speed ! the lake is past, 
Duncraggan’s huts appear at last. 

And peep, like moss-grown rocks, half 
seen, 

Half hidden in the copse §o green ; 
There may cst thou rest, thy labour done. 
Their Lord shall speed the signal on. 
As stoops the hawk upon his prey. 
The henchman shot him down the way. 
— What woeful accents load the gale ? 
The funeral yell, the female wail ! 

A gallant hunter’s sport is o’er, 

A valiant warrior fights no more. 
Who, in the battle or the chase, 

At Roderick’s side shall fill his place ! — 
Within the hall, where torches’ ray 
Supplies the excluded beams of day. 
Lies Duncan on his lowly bier. 

And o’erhim streams his widow’s tear. 
His stripling son stands mournful by. 
His youngest weeps, but knows not 
why; 

The village maids and matrons round 
The dismal coronach resouiyd. 


of ($0 JSoSe. 


XVI. 

CORONACH. 

* He is gone on the mountain, 

He is lost to the forest. 

Like a summer-dried fountain, 

When our need was the sorest. 
The font, reappearing. 

From the rain-drops shall borrow. 
But to us comes no cheering, 

To Duncan no morrow 1 

The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary. 

But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 

The autumn winds rushing 

Waft the leaves that are searest. 
But our flower was in flushing, 

When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi, 

Sage counsel in cumber. 

Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber 1 
Like the dew on the mountain, 

Like the foam on the river, 

Like the bubble on the fountain. 

Thou art gone, and for ever ! * 

XVII. 

See Stiiinah, who, the bier beside. 
His master’s corpse with wonder eyed, 
Poor Stumah ! whom his least halloo 
Could send like lightning o’er the dew. 
Bristles his crest, and points his ears. 
As if some stranger step he hears. 

’Tis not a mourner’s muffled tread 
Who comes to sorrow o’er the dead. 
But headlong haste, or deadly fear. 
Urge the precipitate career. 

All stand aghast : — unheeding all, 

The henchman bursts into the hall; 
Before the dead man’s bier he stood ; 
Held forth the Cross besmear’d with 
blood ; 

* The muster-place is Lanrick mead ; 
Speed forth the signal ! clansmen, 

speed I * 
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Angus, the heir of Duncan’s line, 
Sprung forth and seized the fatal sign. 
Ill haste the stripling to his side 
His father’s dirk and broadsword tied ; 
Hut when he saw his mother’s eye 
Watch him in speechless agony, 

Back to her open’d arms he flew. 
Press’d on her lips a fond adieu — 

‘ Alas I ’ she sobb’d, ‘ and yet, be gone, 
And speed thee forth, like Duncan’s 
son ! ’ 

One look he cast upon the bier, 
Dash’d from his eye the gathering tear, 
Breathed deep to clear his labouring 
breast, 

And toss'd aloft his bonnet crest. 
Then, like the high-bred colt, when, 
freed, 

First he essays his fire and speed, 

He vanish'd, and o’er moor and moss 
Sped forward with the Firry Cross. 
Suspended was the widow’s tear. 
While yet his footsteps she could hear; 
And when she mark’d the henchman’s 
eye 

Wet with unwonted sympathy, 

‘ Kinsman,’ she said, ‘ his race is run, 
1 hat should have sped thine errand on; 
The oak has fall’n, — the sapling bough 
Is all Duiicraggan’s shelter now. 

Yrt trust I well, his duty done. 

The orphan’s God will guard my son. 
And you, in many a danger true. 

At Duncan’shest your blades thatdrew, 
To arms, and guard that orphan’s head ! 
la t babes and women wail the dead.’ 
Then weapon-clang, and martial call, 
Pcsounded through the funeral hall, 
Wh lie from the walls the attendant band 
Snatch’d sword and targe, with hurried 
hand ; 

And short and flitting cneigy 
Clancedfrom the mourner’s sunken eye, 
As if the sounds to warrior dear. 
Might rouse her Duncan from his bier. 


But faded soon that borrow’d force ; 
Grief claim’d his right, and tears their 
course. 

XIX. 

Benledi saw the Cross of Fire, 

It glanced like lightning up Strath-Ire ; 
O’er dale and hill the summons flew, 
Nor rest nor pause young Angus knew ; 
The tear that gather’d in his eye 
He left the mountain breeze to dry ; 
Until, where Teith's young waters roll, 
Betwixt him and a wooded knoll. 
That graced the sable strath with green. 
The chapel of St. Bride was seen. 
Swoln was the stream, remote the 
bridge, 

But Angus paused not on the edge ; 
Though the dark waves danced dizzily. 
Though reel’d his sympathetic eye. 
He dash'd amid the torrent’s roar : 
His right hand high the crosslet bore. 
His left the pole-axe grasp’d, to guide 
And stay his footing in the tide. 

He stumbled twice — the foam splash’d 
high, 

With hoarscrswcll the stream raced by ; 
And had he falTn, for ever there 
Farewell Duncraggan's orphan heir ! 
But still, as if in parting life. 

Firmer he grasp’d the Cross of strife. 
Until the opposing bank he gain'd. 
And up the chapel pathway strain’d. 

XX. 

A blithesome rout, that morning tide. 
Had sought the chapel of St. Bride. 
Her troth Tombea’s .Maiy gave 
To Norman, heir of Arm.indave. 

And, issuing from the Gothic arch. 
The bridal now resumed their march. 
In rude, but glad procession, came 
Bonneted sire and coif-clad dame *, 
And plaidcd youth, with jest and jeer. 
Which snooded maiden would not hear; 
And children, that, unwitting why. 
Lent the gay shout their shrilly cr>'; 
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And minstrels, that in measures vied 
Before the young and bonny bride, 
Whose downcast eye and cheek dis- 
close 

The tear and blush of morning rose. 
With virgin step, and bashful hand, 
She held the ’kerchiefs snowy band ; 
The gallant bridegroom b 3 ' her side. 
Beheld his prize with victor's pride, 
And the glad mother in her car 
Was closely whispering word of cheer. 

x.xi. 

Who meets them at the churchyard 
gate ? 

The messenger of fear and fate ! 
Haste in his hurried accent lies, 

And grief is swimming in his eyes. 
All dripping from the recent flood, 
Panting and travel-soil’d he stood. 
The fatal sign of fire and sword 
Held forth, and spoke the appointed 
word : 

‘ The muster-place is Lanrick mead ; 
Speed forth the signal ! Norman, 
speed ! ’ 

And must he change so soon the hand, 
Just link’d to his by holy band. 

For the fell Cross of blood and brands 
And must the day, so blithe that rose, 
And promised rapture in the close. 
Before its setting hour, divide 
The bridegroom from the plighted 
bride ^ 

O fatal doom ! it must ’ it must ' 
Clan-Alpine’s cause, her Chieftain’s 
trust, 

Her summons dread, brook no delay ; 
Stretch to the race ; away ! away I 

XXII. 

Yet slow he laid his plaid aside, 

And, lingering, eyed his lovely bride, 
Until he saw the starting tear 
Speak woe he might not stop to cheer ; 
Then, trusting not a second look. 

In haste he sped him up the.brook, 


Nor backward glanced, tillon the heath 
Where Lubnaig’s lake supplies the 
Teith. 

What in the racer’s bosom stirr’d 1 
The sickening pang of hope deferr’d, 
And memory, with a torturing train 
Of all his morning visions vain. 
Mingled with love’s impatience, came 
The manly thirst for martial fame ; 
The stormy joy of mountaineers. 

Ere yet they rush upon the spears ; 
And zeal for Clan and Chieftain 
burning. 

And hope, from well-fought field 
returning. 

With war’s red honours on his crest, 
To clasp his Mary to his breast. 
Stung by such thoughts, o’er bank 
and brae, 

Like fire from flint he glanced away, 
While high resolve, and fcclingstrong, 
Burst into voluntary song : — 

XXIII. 

SONG. 

* The heath this night must be my bed, 
The bracken curtain for my head. 

My lullaby the warder’s tread. 

Far, far from loveand thee, Mary ; 
To-morrow eve, more stilly laid. 

My couch may be my bloody plaid, 
My vesper song, thy wail, sweet maid ! 
It will not waken me, Mary ! 

I may not, dare not, fancy now 
The grief that clouds thy lovely brow, 
I dare not think upon thy vow. 

And all it promised me, Mary. 
No fond regret must Norman know; 
When bursts Clan-Alpine on the foe, 
His heart must be like bended bow. 
His foot like arrow free, Mary. 

A time will come with feeling fraught. 
For, if I fall in battle fought, 

Thy hapless lover’s dying thought 
Shall be a thought on thee, Mary. 
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And if return’d from conquer’d foes, 
How blithely will the evening close, 
How sweet the linnet sing repose, 
Tomyyouiigbrideandme, Mary !* 

XXIV. 

Not faster o’er thy heathery braes, 
Balquidder, speeds the midnight blaze. 
Rushing, in conflagration strong, 

Thy deep ravines and dells along, 
Wrapping thy dills in purple glow, 
And reddening the dark lakes below ; 
Nor faster speeds it, nor so far, 

As o’er thy heaths the voice of war. 
'I'he signal roused to martial coil 
The sullen margin of Loch Voil, 
Waked still Loch Doine, and to the 
souice 

Alarm’d, Bahaig, thy swampy course ; 
Thence southward turn’d its rapid 
road 

Adowii Strath-dartney's valley broad, 
Till rose in arms each man might claim 
A portion in Clan- Alpine’s name, 
From the grey sire, whoso trembling 
hand 

Could hardly buckle on his brand. 

To the law boy, whose shaft and bow 
Were yet scarce terror to the crow. 
Each valley, each sequester’d glen. 
Muster’d its little horde of men, 
riiat met as torrents from the height 
111 Highland dales their streams unite. 
Still gathering, as they pour along. 

A voice more loud, a tide more strong, 
Till at the rendezvous they stood 
By hundreds prompt for blows ami 
blood ; 

Each train’d to arms since life began. 
Owning no tie but to his clan. 

No oath, but by his chieftain’s hand. 
No law, but Roderick Dim’s command. 

XXV. 

That sumhicr morn had Roderick Dim 
Survey’d the skirts of Henvenue, 

And sent his scouts o’er hill and heath. 
To view the frontiers of Mcntcith. 


All backward came with news of truce ; 
Still lay each martial Grteme and Bruce, 
In Rednoch courts no horsemen wait. 
No banner waved on Cardross gate. 
On Duchray’slowers nobcacon shone. 
Nor scared the herons from Loch Con; 
All seem’d at peace. — Now, wot ye 
why 

The Chieftain, with such anxious eye, 
Ere to the muster he repair, 

This western frontier scann’d with 
care 

In Benvcnuc’s most darksome cleft, 

A fair, though cruel, pledge was left ; 
For Douglas, to his promise true, 
That morning from the isle withdrew. 
And in a deep sequester’d dell 
Had sought a low and lonely cell. 

By many a bard, in Celtic tongue, 
lias Coir-nan-Uriskin been sung ; 

A softer name the Saxons gave, 

.\nd call’d the grot the Goblm-cavc. 

XXVI. 

It was a wild and strange retreat. 

As e’er was trod by outlaw’s feet. 

The dell, upon the mountain’s crest, 
Y.awn’d like a gash onw amor’s breast ; 
Its trench had staid full many a rock, 
Hull’d by primeval earthquake shock 
From Benvenue’s grey summit wild. 
And here, in randuin ruin piled. 

They frown’d incumbent o’er the spot. 
And form'd the rugged silvan grot. 
Theoakand birch,\\ itli mingled shade. 
At noontide there a twilight made, 
Unless when shoit and sudden shone 
Some stragglingbcam on cliff or stone, 
With such a glimiisc as prophet’s eye 
Gains on thy depth. Futurity. 

No murmur waked the solemn still. 
Save tinkling of a fountain rill ; 

But when the wind chafed with the 
lake, 

A sullen sound would upw'ard break, 
With dashing hollow voice, that spoke 
The incessant war of wave and rock. 
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Suspended cliffs, with hideous sway, 
Seem’d nodding o’er the cavern grey. 
From such a den the wolf had sprung, 
In such the wild-cat leaves her young ; 
Yet Douglas and his daughter fair 
Sought for a space their safety there. 
Grey Superstition’s whisper dread 
Debarr’d the spot to vulgar tread ; 

For there, she said, did fays resort, 
And satyrs hold their silvan court, 

By moonlight tread their mystic maze, 
And blast the rash beholder’s gaze. 

XXVI r. 

Now eve, with western shadows long, 
Floated on Katrine bright and strong. 
When Roderick, W'ith a chosen few, 
Repass’d the heights of Benvcnue. 
Above the Gobi in- cave they go. 
Through the wild pass ofBeal-nam-bo : 
The prompt retainers speed before. 
To launch the shallop from the shore. 
For cross Loch Katrine lies his way 
To view the passes of Achray, 

And place his clansmen in array. 

Yet lags the chief in musing mind, 
Unwonted sight, his men behind. 

A single page, to bear his-sword, 
Alone attended on his lord ; 

The rest their way through thickets 
break. 

And soon await him by the lake. 

It was a fair and gallant sight, 

To view them from the neiglibouring 
height, 

By the low-levell’d sunbeam's light I 
For strength and stature, from the 
clan 

Each warrior was a chosen man, 

As even afar might well be seen, 

By their proud step and martial mien. 
Their feathers dance, their tartans 
float, 

Their targets gleam, as by the boat 
A wild and warlike group they stand. 
That well became such mountain- 
strand. 


XXVIII. 

Their Chief, with step reluctant, still 
Was lingering on the craggy hill. 
Hard by where turn’d apart the road 
To Douglas’s obscure abode. 

It was but with that dawning morn, 
That Roderick Dhu had proudly sworn 
To drown his love in war’s wild roar, 
Nor think of Ellen Douglas more ; 

But he who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with flaxen band. 
Has yet a harder task to prove, 

By firm resolve to conquer love ! 

Eve finds the Chief, like restless ghost, 
Still hovering near his treasure lost ; 
For though his haughty heart deny 
A parting meeting to his eye, 

Still fondly strains his anxious car, 
The accents of her voice to hear. 

And inly did he curse the breeze 
That waked to sound the nistling trees. 
But hark ! what mingles in the strain ? 
It is the harp of Allan-Banc, 

That wakes its measure slow and high, 
Attuned to sacred minstrelsy. 

What melting voice attends the strings? 
Tis Ellen, or an angel, sings. 

XXIX. 

HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 

* Ave Maria ! maiden mild I 
Listen to a maiden’s prayer ! 

Thou canst hear though from the wild. 
Thou canst save amid despair. 

Safe may we sleep beneath thy care, 
Though banish’d, outcast, and re- 
viled ; 

Maiden I hear a maiden’s prayer — 
Mother, hear a suppliant child ! 

Avc Maria I 

Ave Maria ! undefilcd ! 

The flinty couch we now must share 
Shall seem with down of eider piled, 
If thy protection hover there. 
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The murky cavern’s heavy air 

Shall breathe of balm if thou hast 
smiled ; 

Then, Maiden ! heara maiden’s prayer; 
Mother, list a suppliant child ! 

Ave Maria ! 

Ave Maria ! stainless styled ! 

Foul demons of the earth and air, 
From this their wonted haunt exiled, 
Shall flee before thy presence fair. 
Wc bow us to our lot of care. 

Beneath thy guidance reconciled ; 
Hear for a maid a maiden’s prayer, 
And for a father hear a cliild ! 

Ave Maria ! * 

XXX. 

Died on the harp the closing hymn. 
Unmoved in attitude and limb, 

As list’ning still, Clan-Alpine’s lord 
Stood leaning on his heavy sword, 
Until the page, with humble sign, 
Twice pointed to the sun’s decline. 
Then while his plaid he round him cast, 
‘It is the last time, ’tis the last,’ 

He mutter’d thrice, — ‘the last time e’er 
That angel voice shall Roderick hear!’ 
It was a goading thought — his stiide 
Hied hastier down the mountain-si»le ; 
Sullen he flung him in the boat, 

And instant ’cross the lake it .shot. 
They landed in lliat silvery ba}'. 

And eastward held tlu ir hast^' way. 
Till, with the latest beams of light, 
I'he band arrived on Lanriek height. 
Where mu.ster’d, in the vale below, 
Clan-Alpine’s men in martial show. 

A various scene the clansmen made ; 
Some sate, some stood, some slowly 
stray’d ; 

But iiiiist, with mantles folded lour.d. 
WiMc couch'd to rest upon the ground, 
Scarce to be known by curious eye, 
From the deep heather where they lie, 


I So well was match’d the tartan screen 
With heath-bell dark and brackens 
green ; 

Unless where, here and there, a blade, 
Or lance’s point, a glimmer made, 
Like glow-worm twinkling through 
the shade. 

But when, advancing through the 
gloom, 

They saw the Chieftain’s eagle plume, 
Thcirshoutofwelcome,shrilland wide. 
Shook the steep mountain’sstcad^'side. 
Thrice it arose, and lake and fell 
Three times return’d the martial yell ; 
It died upon Bochastle’s plain. 

And Silence claim’d her evening reign. 


Canto Fourth. 

‘The rose is fairest when ’tis budding 
new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns 
from fears ; 

The ro«HC is sweetest wash'd with 
morning dew, 

And lo\c is loveliest wlicn embalm'd 
in tears. 

O wihling rose, whom f.incy thus en- 
dears, 

I bid your blossoms in my bonnet 
wave, 

Emblem of hope and love through 
future years ' ’ 

Thus spoke \onng Nonnan. heir of 
Armand.ive. 

What time the sun arose on Venna- 
char's broad wa\e. 

11. 

I Such fond conceit, h.df said, half sung, 
j l.ove prompted to the biidcgroom's 
tongue. 
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All while he stripp’d the wild* rose 
spray, 

His axe and bow beside him lay, 

For on a pass ’twixt lake and wood, 

A wakeful sentinel he stood. 

Hark ! on the rock a footstep rung. 
And instant to his arms he sprung. 

‘ Stand, or thou diest 1 — What, Malise ? 
soon 

Art thou return’d from Braes of Doune. 
By thy keen step and glance I know, 
Thou bring’st us tidings of the foe.’ 
(For while the Fiery Cross hied on, 
On distant scout had Malise gone.) 
‘Where sleeps the Chief?’ the hench- 
man said. 

‘Apart, in yonder misty glade; 

To his lone couch I'll be your guide;* 
Then call'd a slumberer by his side. 
And stirr’d him with his slacken’d 
bow — 

‘ Up, up, Glentarkin ! rouse thee, ho ! 
We seek the Chieftain ; on the track, 
Keep eagle watch till I come back.’ 

HI. 

Together up the pa.ss they sped : 

‘ What of the focmen ?’ Norman said. 

‘ Varyii\g reports from near and far ; 
This certain, that a band of war 
Has for two days been ready bonne, 
At prompt command, to march from 
Doune ; 

King James the while, with princely 
powers, 

Holds revelry in Stirling towers. 

Soon will this dark and gatheringcloud 
Speak on our glens in thunder loud. 
Inured to bide such bitter bout. 

The warrior s plaid may bear it out ; 
But, Norman, how wilt thou provide 
A shelter for thy bonny bride?’ 

‘ What ! know ye not that Roderick’s 
care 

To the lone isle hath caused repair 
Each maid and matron of the clan, 
And every child and aged man 


Unfit for arms; and given his charge, 
Nor skiff nor shallop, boat nor barge, 
Upon these lakes shall float at large, 
But all beside the islet moor. 

That such dear pledge may rcstsecure?’ 

IV. 

‘ *Tis well advised ; the Chieftain’s plan 
Bespeaks the father of his clan. 

But wherefore sleeps Sir Roderick Dhu 
Apart from all his followers true ? ' 

‘ It is, because last evening-tide 
Brian an augury hath tried. 

Of that dread kind which must not be 
Unless in dread extremity, 

The Taghairm call’d ; by which, afar. 
Our sires foresaw the events of war. 
Duncraggan's milk-white bull they 
slew ’ — 

MALISE. 

* Ah ! well the gallant brute I knew ! 
The choicest of the prey we had. 
When swept our merry-men Gallangad. 
H is hide was snow, his horns were dark, 
His red eye glow’d like fiery spark ; 
So fierce, so tameless, and so fleet, 
Sore did he cumber our retreat, 

And kept our stoutest kernes in awe, 
Even at the pass of Heal ’maha. 

But steep and flinty was the road. 
And sharp the hurrying pikemen’s 
goad. 

And when we came to Dennan’s Row, 
A child might scatheless stroke his 
brow.’ 

v. 

NORMAN. 

* That bull was slain : his recking hide 
They stretch’d the cataract beside, 
Whose waters their wild tumult toss 
Adown the black and craggy boss 
Of that huge cliff, whose ample verge 
Tradition calls the Hero’s Targe. 
Couch’d on a shelve beneath its brink. 
Close where the thundering torrents 

sink, 
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Rocking beneath their headlong sway, 
And drizzled by the ceaseless spray, 
Midst groan of rock, and roar of stream, 
The wizard waits prophetic dream. 
Nordistant rests the Chief ; — but hush ! 
See, gliding slow through mist and 
bush, 

The hermit gains yon rock, and stands 
To gaze upon our slumbering bands. 
Seems he not, Malise, like a ghost. 
That hovers o’er a slaughter’d host ^ 
Or raven on the blasted oak. 

That, watching while the (Iccrisbroke, 
His morsel claims with sullen croak 

MALISE. 

‘ Peace ' peace ' to other than to me. 
Thy words were evil a'’gin/ ; 

But still I hold Sir Roderick’s blade 
Clan-Alpinc’s omen and her aid. 

Not aught that, glean’d from heaven or 
hell, 

Yon fiend-begotten monk can tell. 
TheChieftain joins him, sec ; and now. 
Together they descend the brow.’ 

VI. 

And, as they came, with Alpine’s Lord 
The Hermit Monk held solemn word : 
‘ Roderick ! it is a fearful strife, 

For man endow’d with mortal life, 
Whose shroud of sentient el.ay can still 
Feel feverish pang and fainting chill, 
Whose eye can .stare in stony trance, 
Whose hair can rouse like warrior’s 
lance, — 

’Tis hard for such to view unfurl’d 
I he curtain of the future world. 

Yet — witness every ciuaking limb. 

My sunken pulse, my eyeballs dim, 
My soul with harrowing anguish 
torn — 

This for my Chieftain have I borne ' 
The shapes that sought my fearful 
. couch, 

An human tongue may ne’er avouch ; 
No mortal man, save he who, bred 
Between the living and the dead. 


Is gifted beyond nature’s law, 

Had e’er survived to say he saw. 

At length the fateful answer came, 

In characters of living flame I 
Not spoke in word, nor blazed in scroll, 
But borne and branded on my soul — 
Which spills the foremost foeman’s 

LIFE, 

That party conquers in the strife 

VII. 

‘Thanks, Brian, for thy zeal and card 
Good is thine augury, and fair. 
Clan-Alpine ne’er in battle stood, 

But first our broadsw'ords tasted blood. 
A surer victim still I know, 
Self-offcr’d to the auspicious blow : 

A spy has sought my land this morn, — 
No eve shall witness his return ! 

My followers guard each pass’s mouth, 
To east, to westward, and to south ; 
Red Murdoch, bribed to be his guide, 
Has charge to lead his steps aside. 
Till, in deep path or dingle brown, 

}Ie light on thoseshall bring him down. 
— But sec who comes his news to show ! 
Malise! what tidings of the foe’’ 

VIII. 

‘ At Dounc, o’er man}' aspcarandglaive 
Two Barons proud their banners wave. 
I saw the Moray’s silver star, 

And mark’d the sable pale of Mar.’ 

‘ By Alpine’s soul, high tidings those! 
I love to hear of worth}' foes. 

When move they on ?’ ‘ To-morrow’s 
noon 

Will sec them here for battle bonne.’ 

‘ Then shall it sec a meeting stern ! 
But, for the place — say, couldst thou 
learn 

Nought of the friendly clans of Earn? 
Strengthen’d by them, we well might 
bide 

The battle on Benledi’s side, 
riiou couldst not ^ Well' Clan-Alpine’s 
men 

Shall man the Trosachs’ shaggy glen ; 
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Within Loch Katrine’s gorge we’ll 
fight, 

All in our maids’ and matrons’ sight, 
Each for his hearth and household fire, 
Father for child, and son for sire, 
Lover for maid beloved ! — But why — 
Is it the breeze affects mine eye ? 

Or dost thou come, ill-omen’d tear ! 

A messenger of doubt or fear ? 

No ! sooner may the Saxon lance 
Unfix Benledi from his stance. 

Than doubt or terror can pierce through 
The unyielding heart of Roderick Dhu ! 
’Tis stubborn as his trusty targe. 

Each to his post — all knowtheir charge.’ 
The pibroch sounds, the bands advance, 
The broadswords gleam, the banners 
dance. 

Obedient to the Chieftain’s glance. 

I turn me from the martial roar. 

And seek Coir-Uriskin once more. 

IX. 

Where is the Douglas ? —he is gone ; 
And Ellen sits on the grey stone 
Fast by the cave, and makes hermoan ; 
While vainly Allan’s words of cheer 
Are pour’d on her unheeding ear : 

‘ He will return — dear lady, trust ! — 
With joy return ; he will, he must. 
Well was it time to seek afar 
Some refuge from impending war. 
When e’en Clan -Alpine’s rugged 
swarm 

Are cow’d by the approaching storm. 
I saw their boats with many a light 
Floating the live-long yesternight. 
Shifting like flashes darted forth 
By the red streamers of the north ; 

I mark’d at morn how close they ride, 
Thick moor’d by the lone islet’s side, 
Like wild-ducks couching in the fen, 
When stoops the hawk upon the glen. 
Since this rude race dare not abide 
The peril on the mainland side, 

Shall not thy noble father’s care 
Some safe retreat for thee prepare ? ’ 


X. 

ELLEN. 

‘ No, Allan, no ! Pretext so kind 
My wakeful terrors could not blind. 
When in such tender tone, yet grave, 
Douglas a parting blessing gave. 

The tear that glisten’d in his eye 
Drown’d nothis purpose fix’d and high. 
My soul, though feminine and weak, 
Can image his ; e’en as the lake, 
Itself disturb’d by slightest stroke, 
Reflects the invulnerable rock. 

He hears report of battle rife. 

He deems himself the cause of strife. 

1 saw him redden, when the theme 
Turn’d, Allan, on thine idle dream 
Of Malcolm Graeme in fetters bound. 
Which I, thou saidst, about him wound. 
Think’st thou he trow’d thine omen 
aught ? 

Oh no ! ’twas apprehensive thought 
For the kind youth,— for Roderick 
too — 

(Let me be just) that friend so true ; 
In danger both, and in our cause ! 
Minstrel, the Douglas dare not pause. 
Why else that solemn warning given, 
If not on earth, we meet in heaven ! ” 
Why else, to Cambus-kenneth’s fane, 
If eve return him not again, 

Am I to hie, and make me known ? 
Alas ! he goes to Scotland’s throne, 
Buys his friend’s safety with his own ; 
He goes to do— what I had done. 
Had Douglas' daughter been his son ! ’ 

XI. 

ALLAN. 

‘ Nay, lovely Ellen ! — dearest, nay ! 

If aught should his return delay. 

He only named yon holy fane 
As fitting place to meet again. 

Besure he ’s safe ; and for the G rseme, — 
Heaven’s blessing on his gallant name ! 
My vision’d sight may yet prove true, 
Nor bode of ill to him or you. 
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When did my gifted dream beguile ? * O Richard ! if my brother died, 


Think of the stranger at the isle, 

And think upon the harpings slow, 
That presaged this approaching woe ! 
Sooth was my prophecy of fear ; 
Believe it when it augurs cheer. 
Would we had left this dismal spot ! 
Ill luck still haunts a faii-y grot. 

Of such a wondrous talc I know — 
Dear lady, charge that look of woe, 
My harp was wont thy grief to cheer.’ 

ELLEN. 

* Well, be it as thou wilt ; I hear, 

But cannot stop the bursting tear.’ 

The Minstrel tried his simple art, 

But distant far was Ellen's heart • 

XII. 

IIALLAD. 

Alice Brand. 

Merry it is in the good greenwood, 
When the mavis and meric arc 
singing, 

When the deer sw’ecps by, and the 
hounds arc in cry. 

And the hunter’s horn is ringing. 

‘ O Alice Brand, my native land 
Is lost for love of you ; 

And we must hold by wood and wold. 
As outlaw's wont to do. 

‘O Alice, ’twas all for thy locks so 
bright, 

And’tw’as all for thine eyes so blue, 
That on the night ofour luckless flight 
Thy brother bold I slew. 

‘ Now must I teach to hew the beech 
The hand that held the glaive, 

For leaves to spread our lowly bed, 
And stakes to fence our cave. 

• And for vest of pall, thy fingers small. 

That wont on harp to stray, 
Acloakniust shear from the slaughter’d 
deer, 

To keep the cold away.’ 


’Twas but a fatal chance ; 

For darkling was the battle tried, 
And fortune sped the lance. 

* If pall and vair no more I W’ear, 

Nor thou the crimson sheen. 

As warm, we ’ll say, is the russet grey, 
As gay the forest green. 

* And, Richard, if our lot be hard, 

And lo.st thy native land, 

Still Alice has her own Richard, 

And he his Alice Brand.’ 

XIII. 

’Tis merry, ’tis merry, in good green- 
wood. 

So blithe Lady Alice is singing; 

On the beech’s pride, and oak's brown 
side, 

Lord Richard’s axe is ringing. 

Up spoke the moody Elfin King, 
Who W'on’d within the hill ; 

Like wind in tlie porch of a ruin'd 
church. 

His voice was ghostly shiill. 

‘ Why sounds yon stroke on beech 
and oak, 

Our moonlight circle’s screen ^ 

Or who comes here to cliase the deer, 
Beloved of our Elfin Queen ? 

Or who may dare on wold to wear 
The fairies* fatal green • 

‘Up, Urgan, up! to yon mortal hie, 
For thou w’ert cli l isten'd man : 

For cross or sign tliou wilt not fly, 
Foi mutter’d word or ban. 

‘ Lay on him the curse of the wither'd 
heart, 

The curse of the sleepless eye ; 

Till he wish and pray that his life would 
part, 

Nor 3'Ct find leave to die.' 
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XIV. 

’Tis merry, ’tis merry, in good green- 
wood, 

Though the birds have still’d their 
singing; 

The evening blaze doth Alice raise, 
And Richard is fagots bringing. 

Up Urgan starts, that hideous dwarf, 
Before Lord Richard stands. 

And, as he cross’d and blcss’d himself, 

‘ I fear not sign,’ quoth the grisly clf, 
‘That is made with bloody hands.* 

But out then spoke she, Alice Brand, 
That woman, void of fear, — 

‘ And if there ’s blood upon his hand, 
’Tis but the blood of deer.’ 

‘ Now loud thou best, thou bold of mood ! 

It cleaves unto his hand. 

The stain of thine own kindly blood, 
The blood of Ethert Brand.’ 

Then forward stepp’d she , Alice Brand, 
And made the holy sign, — | 

‘ Andif there ’sblood on Richard’shand, ' 
A spotless hand is mine. 

‘ And I conjure thee, Demon elf^ 

By Him whom Demons fear, 

To show iis whence thou art thyself. 
And what thine errand here 

XV, 

‘ ’Tis merry, ’tis merry, in Fairy-land, 
When fairy birds arc singing. 

When the court doth ride by their 
monarch’s side. 

With bit and bridle ringing: 

‘And gaily shines the Fairy-land — 

But all is glistening show. 

Like the idle gleam that December’s 
beam 

Can dart on ice and snow. 

‘ And fading, like that varied gleam, 

Is our inconstant shape, 

Who now like knight and lady seem, 
And now like dwarf and ape. 


‘ It was between the night and day. 
When the Fairy King has power. 
That I sunk down in a sinful fray. 
And, ’twixtlife and death, wassnatch’d 
away 

To the joyless Elfin bower. 

‘ But wist I of a woman bold. 

Who thrice my brow durst sign, 

I might regain my mortal mold. 

As fair a form as thine. ’ 

She cross’d him once, she cross’d him 
twice. 

That lady was so brave ; 

The fouler grew his goblin hue. 

The darker grew the cave. 

She cro.ss’d him thrice, that lady bold ; 

lie rose beneath her hand 
The fairest knight on Scottish mold, 
Her brother, Ethert Brand! 

Mciry it is in good greenwood. 

When the mavis and merle arc sing- 

But merrier were they in Dunfermline 
grey, 

When all the bells were ringing, 
xvi. 

i J ust as the minstrel sounds were staid, 

I A stranger climb’d the stcepy glade : 
j His martial step, his statel}' mien, 

! His hunting suit of Lincoln green, 

I His eagle glance remembrance claims : 
j ’Tis Snowdoun’s Knight, ’tis James 
Fitz-James. 

Ellen beheld as in a dream, 

Then, starting, scarce suppres.s’d a 
scream : 

‘ O stranger I in such hour of fear. 
What evil hap has brought thee here ? * 

‘ An evil hap how can it be, 

That bids me look again on thee ? 

By promise bound, my former guide 
Met me betimes this morning tide. 
And marshaird,over bank and bourne. 
The happy path of my return.’ 
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* The happy path ! — what ! said he 

nought 

Of war, of battle to be fought, 

Of guarded pass ? ’ ‘ No, by my faith ! 
Nor saw I aught could augur scathe.’ 

* O haste thee, Allan, to the kern, — 
Yonder his tartans I discern ; 

Learn thou his purpose, and conjure 
That he will guide the stranger sure ! 
What prompted tnee, unhappy man ^ 
The meanest serf in Roderick's clan 
Had not been bribed by love or fear. 
Unknown to him to guide thee here.’ 

XVII. 

‘ Sweet Ellen, dear my life must be, 
Since it is worthy care from thee ; 
Yet life I hold but idle breath, 

When love or honour’s weigh’d with 
death. 

'I'hen let me piofit by my chance, 

And speak my purpose bold at once 
I come to bear thee from a wild. 
Where ne’er before such blossom 
smiled ; 

By this soft hand to lead thee far 
From frantic scenes of feud and war. 
Near Bochastlc my horses wait; 

I'hey bear us soon to Stirling gate. 

I ’ll place thee in a lovely bower, 

I ’ll guard thee like a tender llowcr’ — 
*0' luish.SirKnighl' 'twerefemaleart. 
To say I do not read thy licart ; 

Too much, before, my selfish ear 
Was idly soothed my praise to hear. 

I hat fatal bail hath lured thee back, 

In deathful hour, o’er dangerous track ; 
And how, O how, can I atone 
The wreck my vanity brought on! 

Olio way remains — 1 ’ll tell bun all ; 
V<'S ’ struggling bosom, forth it shall ’ 
Ihou, whose light folly bears the blame, 
Buy thine own pardon with thy shame ! 
But first, my father is a man 
Outlaw’d and exiled under ban ; 

The price of blood is on his head ; 
With me 'twcrc infamy to wed. 


Still wouldst thou speak? then hear 
the truth I 

Eitz-James, there is a noble youth. 

If yet he is ! exposed for me 
And mine to dread extremity — 

Thou hast the secret of my heart; 
Forgive, be generous, and depart ! ’ 

XVlll. 

Fitz- James knew every wily train 
A lady's fickle heart to gain ; 

But here he knew and felt them vain. 
There shot no glance from Ellen’s eye. 
To give her steadfast speech the lie; 
In maiden confidence she stood, 
Though mantled in her cheek thcblood. 
And told her love with such a sigh 
Of deep and hopeless agony, 

As death had seal’d her Malcolm's 
doom. 

And she sat sorrowing on his tomb. 
Hope vanish'd from Fitz-James's eye. 
Hut not with hope lied sympathy. 

He proffer’d to attend her side, 

As brother would a sister guide. 

‘ O ! little know’st thou Roderick’s 
heart ! 

Safer for both we go apart. 

O haste thee, and from Allan learn, 

If thou may’st trust yon wily kern.’ 
With hand upon his forehead laid, 
The conflict of his mind to shade, 

A parting step or two he made ; 
Then, as some thouglit had cross’d his 
brain, 

He paused, and turn’d, and came again. 
XIX. 

‘ Hear, lady, yet, a parting word ! 

It chanced in fight that m\' poor sw’ord 
Preserved the life of Scotland’s lord. 
This ring the grateful Monarch gave, 
And bade, when I had boon to crave. 
To bring it back, and boldly claim 
The recompense that 1 would name. 
Ellen, 1 am no courtly lord. 

But one who lives by lance and sword. 
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Whose castle is his helm and shield, 
His lordship the embattled field. 

What from a prince can I demand, 
Who neither reck of state nor land ? 
Ellen, thy hand — the ring is thine ; 
Each guard and usher knows the sign. 
Seek thou the King without delay ; 
This signet shall secure thy way ; 

And claim thy suit, whate'er it be, 

As ransom of his pledge to me.* 

He placed the golden circlet on, 
Paused, kiss’d her hand, and then was 
gone. 

The aged Minstrel stood aghast. 

So hastily Fitz- James shot past. 

He join'd his guide, and wending down 
The ridges of the mountain brown, 
Across the stream they took their way. 
That joins Loch Katrine to Achray. 

XX. 

All in the Trosachs’ glen was still. 
Noontide was sleeping on the hill : 
Sudden his guide whoop’d loud and 
high— 

' Murdoch ! was that a signal cry?’ 

He stammer’d forth, ‘ I shout to scare 
Yon raven from his dainty fare.’ 

He look'd, he knew thg raven’s prey — 
His own brave steed : — ‘Ah! gallant 
grey! 

For thee, for me perchance, ’twere well 
We ne*er had seen theTrosachs* dell. 
Murdoch, move first— but silently; 
Whistle or whoop, and thou shalt die ! * 
Jealous and sullen, on they fared. 
Each silent, each upon his guard. 

XXI. 

Now wound the path its dizzy ledge 
Around a precipice’s edge. 

When lo I a wasted female form, 
Blighted by wrath of sun and storm. 
In tatter’d weeds and wild array. 
Stood on a cliff beside the way, 

And glancing round her restless eye. 
Upon the wood, the rock, the sky. 


Seem'd nought to mark, yet all to 
spy. 

Her brow was wreath’d with gaudy 
broom ; 

With gesture wild she waved a plume 
Of feathers, which the eagles fling 
To crag and cliff from dusky wing ; 
Such spoils her desperate step had 
sought, 

Where scarce was footing for the goat. 
The tartan plaid she first descried. 
And shriek’d till all the rocks replied ; 
As loud she laugh’d when near they 
drew. 

For then the Lowland garb she knew ; 
And then her hands she wildly wrung. 
And then she wept, and then she sung. 
She sung! — the voice, in better time. 
Perchance to harp or lute might chime ; 
And now, though strain’d and rough- 
en’d, still 

Rung wildly sweet to dale and hill : 
xxii 

SONG. 

‘ They bid me sleep, they bid me pray, 
They say my brain is warp’d and 
wrung ; 

I cannot sleep on Highland brae, 

I cannot pray in Highland tongue. 
But were I now where Allan glides. 
Or heard my native Devan's tides. 

So sweetly would I rest, and pray 
That Heaven would close my wintry 
day ! 

‘’Twas thus my hair they bade me braid, 
They made me to the church repair ; 
It was my bridal morn, they said, 

And my true love would meet me 
there. 

But woe betide the cruel guile, 

That drown’d in blood the morning 
smile ! 

And woe betide the faiiy dream ! 

I only waked to sob and scream.’ 
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XXIII. 

'Who is this maid? what means her lay? 
She hovers o’er the hollow way, 

And flutters wide her mantle grey, 

As the lone heron spreads his wing, 
By twilight, o’er a haunted spring.’ 

‘ ’Tis Blanche of Devan,’ Murdoch said, 
'A crazed and captive Lowland maid, 
Ta'en on the mo-n she w’as a bride, 
When Roderick foray’d Devan-sidc. 
The gay bridegroom resistance made, 
And feltour Chief’s uiicoiiquer’d blade ; 
I marvel she is now at large. 

But oft she ’scapes from Maudlin’s 
charge. 

Hence, brain-sick fool 1’ He raised his 
bow : 

‘ Now if thou strik'st b» r but one biov\ , 
ril pitch thee from the clifTas far 
As ever peasant pitch’d a bar ’’ 
'Thanks, champion, thanks!’ the 
maniac ciicd, 

And press’d her to Fitz-James’s side ; 
‘ Sec the grey pennons 1 prepare 
To seek my true-love through the air ! 
I will not lend that savage gioom, 

To break his fall, one downy plume ! 
No I deep amid disjointed stones, 

The wolves shall batten on his bones. 
And then shall his detested plaid, 

By bush and brier in mid-air staid. 
Wave forth a banner fair and free. 
Meet signal for their revelry.’ 

XXIV. 

‘ Hush thee, poor maiden, and be still !’ 
‘ O ! thou look’st kindly, and I will. 
Mine eye has dried and wasted been, 
Hut still it loves the Lincoln green ; 
And, though mine car is all unstrung. 
Still, still it loves the Lowland tongue. 

‘For _0 my sweet William was 
forester true. 

He stole poor Blanche’s heart 
away 1 


His coat it was all of the greenwood 
hue. 

And so blithely he trill’d the 
Lowland lay ! 

' It was not that I meant to tell . . . 
But thou art wise and guessest well.’ 
Then, in a low and broken tone, 

And hurried note, the song went on. 
Still on the Clansman, fearfully. 

She fix’d her apprehensive eye ; 

Then turn’d it on the Knight, and then 
Her look glanced wildly o’er the glen. 

XXV. 

‘ The toils are pitch’d, and the stakes 
arc set, 

Ever sing merrily, merrily ; 

The bows they bend, and the knives 
they whet. 

Hunters live so cheerily. 

' It was a stag, a stag of ten, 
Bearing its branches sturdily ; 

He came stately down the glen. 
Ever sing hardily’, hardily. 

‘ It was there he met with a wounded 
doe, 

She was bleeding deathfully ; 

She warn’d him of the toils below, 
O, so faithfully, faithfully ! 

* He had an eye, and he could heed, 
Ever sing wanly, warily ; 

He had a foot, and he could speed- - 
Hunters watch so narrowly.’ 

XXVI. 

Fitz-James’s mind was passion-toss’d. 
When Ellen’s hints and fears were lost ; 
But Murdoch’s shout suspicion 
wrought, 

And Blanche’s songconvictionbrought. 
Not like a stag that spies the snare, 
But lion of the hunt aware. 

He w’aved at once his blade on high, 

' Disclose thy treachery, or die !* 

I 
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Forth at full speed the Clansman flew, 
But in his race his bow he drew. 
Theshaftjust grazed Fitz -James's crest, 
And thrill'd in Blanche's faded breast ! 
Murdoch of Alpine ! prove thy speed. 
For ne’er had Alpine’s son such need ' 
With heart of fire, and foot of wind, 
The fierce avenger is behind ! 

Fate judges of the rapid strife — 

The forfeit death — the prize is life! 
Thy kindred ambush lies before, 

Close couch'd upon the heathery moor ; 
Them couldst thou reach ! — it may 
not be — 

Thineambush’d kin thou ne’er shaltsee, 
The fiery Saxon gains on thee ! 

— Resistless speeds the deadly thrust, 
As lightning strikes the pine to dust ; 
With foot and hand Fitz- James must 
strain, 

Ere he can win his blade again. 

Bent o’er the fall'n, with falcon eye. 
He grimly smiled to see him die ; 
Then slower wended back his way. 
Where the poor maiden bleeding lay. 

XXVII. 

She sate beneath the bircheg-tree. 

Her elbow resting on her knee ; 

She had withdrawn the fatal shaft. 
And gazed on it, and feebly laugh’d ; 
Her wreath ofbroom and feathers grey. 
Daggled with blood, beside her lay. 
The Knight to stanch the life-stream 
tried ; 

‘ Stranger, it is in vain !’ she cried. 

* This hourof death has given me more 
Of reason’s power than years before ; 
For, as these ebbing veins decay. 

My frenzied visions fade away. 

A helpless injured wretch I die, 

And something tells me in thine eye. 
That thou wert mine avenger born. 
Seest thou this tress ? — O ! still I ’ve 
worn 

This little tress of yellow hair. 
Through danger, frenzy, and despair I 


It once was bright and clear as thine, 
But blood and tears have dimin'd its 
shine. 

I will not tell thee when ’twas shred, 
N or from what guiltless victim’s head — 
My brain would turn! — but it shall 
wave 

Like plumage on thy helmet brave. 
Till sun and wind shall bleach the 
stain, 

And thou wilt bring it me again. — 

I waver still. O God ! more bright 
Let reason beam her parting light ! 
O! by thy knighthood’s honour'd sign, 
And for thy life preserved by mine. 
When thou shalt see a darksome man, 
Who boasts him Chief of Alpine’s 
Clan, 

With tartans broad, and shadowy 
plume, 

And hand of blood, and brow of gloom, 
Be thy heart bold, thy weapon strong, 
And wreak poor Blanche of Devan’s 
wrong ! 

They watch fur thee by pass and 
fell . . . 

Avoid the path . . . O God ! . . . 
farewell.’ 

XXVIII. 

A kindly heart had brave Fitz-James; 
Fast pour’d his eyes at pity’s claims ; 
And now, with mingled grief and ire, 
He saw the murder’d maid expire. 

‘ God, in my need, be my relief. 

As I wreak this on yonder Chief!' 

A lock from Blanche’s tresses fair 
Heblendcd with herbridegroom’shair ; 
The mingled braid in blood he dyed. 
And placed it on his bonnet side : 

‘ By Him whose word is truth ! 1 swear, 
No other favour will I wear, 

Till this sad token I imbrue 
In the best blood of Roderick Dhu ! 
Buthark 1 whatmeansyon faint halloo? 
The chase is up ; but they shall know, 
The stag at bay ’s a dangerous foe.' 
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Barr’d from the known but guarded 
way, 

Through copse and cliffs Fitz-James 
must stray, 

Andoftinustchangc his desperate track, 
By stream and precipice turn’d back. 
Heartless, fatigued, and faint, at length, 
From lack of food and loss of strength. 
He couch’d him in a thicket hoar, 
And thought his toils and perils o’er: 
‘ Of all my rash adventures past, 

This frantic feat must prove the last ’ 
Whoe’erso mad but might have guess’d, 
That all this Highland hornet’s nest 
Would muster up in swarms so soon 
As e’er they hcai d of l^ands at Doune^ 
Like bloodhounds now they search 
me out, - 

Hark, to the whistle an(^ the shout' — 
If farther through the wilds I go, 

I only fall upon the foe : 

I'll couch me here till evening grc}-, 
Then darkling try my dangerous way,’ 

XXIX. 

The shades of eve come slowly down, 
The woods are wrapt in deejier brown, 
Ihc Awl awakens from her dell, 

The Tox is hoard upon the fell; 
Knough remains of glimmeiing light 
lo guide the wanderer's steps aright. 
Yet not enough from far to show 
His figure to the watchful foe. 

Willi cautious step, and ear awake. 
He climbs the crag and threads the 
brake ; 

And not the summer solstice, there. 
Temper’d the midnight im)untain air, 
blit every breeze, that swept the wold. 
Benumb'd his drenched limbs with 
cold. 

Bi dread, in danger, and alone, 
tarnish’d and chill'd, through ways 
unknown. 

Tangled and steep, he journey’d on ; 
Hll, as a rock’s huge point he turn’d, 
A watch-fire close before him burn'd. 


XXX. 

Beside its embers red and clear, 
Bask’d in his plaid a mountaineer ; 
Anduphesprungwithswordin hand, — 
‘Thy name and purpose! Saxon, 
stand ' ’ 

‘A stranger.’ ‘"What dost thou re- 
quire H 

‘ Re.st and a guide, and food and fire. 
My life’s beset, my path is lost, 

The gale has chill’d my limbs with frost.’ 
‘Art thou a friend to Roderick H ‘ No.’ 
‘Thou darcst not call thyself a focH 
‘ I dare ' to him and all the band 
lie brings to aid his murderous hand.* 
‘Bold words' but, though the beast 
of game 

The pin ill gc of chase may claim. 
Though space and law the stag we lend, 
F.rc hound wc slip, or bow we bend. 
Who ever reck’d, where, how, or when, 
The prowling fox was trapp’d or slam ^ 
'Ihus treacherous scouts, - yet sure 
they he 

Who say thou cam’st a secret spy ' ’ 
‘They do, by heaven I Come Roderick 
Dim, 

And of his clan the boldest two. 

And let me but till morning rest, 

1 write the falsehood on their crest.’ 

• If by the blaze I mark aright, 

Thou bcar’st the belt and spur of 
Knight.’ 

‘Then hy these tokens mayest thou 
know 

Kach proud oppressor’s mortal foe ’ 

‘ Fnoiigh, enough ; sit down and share 
A soldier’s couch, a soldier's fare.’ 

XXXI. 

He gave him of his Highland cheer, 
Ihc harden’d flesh of mountain deer; 
Dry fuel on the fire he laid. 

And bade the Saxon share his plaid. 
He tended him like welcome guest, 
Then thus his farther speech address'd : 
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‘Stranger, I am to Roderick Dhu 
A clansman born, a kinsman true ; 
Each word against his honour spoke, 
Demands of me avenging stroke ; 

Yet more, — upon thy fate, 'tis said, 

A mighty augury is laid. 

It rests with me to wind my horn, — 
Thou art with numbers overborne ; 

It rests with me, here, brand to brand, 
Worn as thou art, to bid thee stand : 
But, not for clan, nor kindred's cause, 
Will I depart from honour’s laws; 

To assail a wearied man were shame, 
And stranger is a holy name ; 
Guidance and rest, and food and fire. 
In vain he never must require. 

Then rest thee here till dawn of day ; 
Myself will guide thee on the way, 
O’er stock and stone, through watch 
and ward. 

Till past Clan- Alpine’s outmost guard, 
As far as Coilantogle’s ford ; 

From thence thy warrant is thy sword.’ 
‘ I take thy courtesy, by heaven, 

As freely as 'tis nobly given ! ’ 

‘ Well, rest thee ; for the bittern’s cry 
Sings us the lake’s wild lullaby.* 

With that he shook the gather’d heath, 
And spread his plaid upon the wreath ; 
And the brave foemen, side by side, 
Lay peaceful down, like brothers tried, 
And slept until the dawning beam 
Purpled the mountain and the stream. 

Canto Fifth. 

CemBat 

1 . 

Fair as the earliest beam of eastern 
light. 

When first, by the bewilder'd pil- 
grim spied. 

It smiles upon the dreary browof night. 
And silvers o’er thetorrent’sfoaming 
tide. 


And lights the fearful path on moun- 
tain side, — 

Fair as that beam, although the 
fairest far, 

Giving to horror grace, to danger 
pride, 

Shine martial Faith, and Courtesy’s 
bright star. 

Through all the wreckful storms that 
cloud the brow of War. 

II. 

That early beam, so fair and sheen, 
Was twinkling through the hazel 
screen. 

When, rousing at its glimmer red. 
The warriors left their lowly bed. 
Look’d out upon the dappled sky. 
Mutter’d their soldier matins by, 

And then awaked their fire, to steal. 
As short and rude, their soldier meal. 
That o’er, the Gael around him threw 
His graceful plaid of varied hue. 

And, true to promise, led the way. 

By thicket green and mountain grey. 
A wildering path I they winded now 
Along the precipice's brow. 
Commanding the rich scenes beneath, 
The windings of the Forth and Teith, 
And all the vales beneath that lie. 

Till Stirling’s turrets melt in sky ; 
Then, sunk in copse, their farthest 
glance 

Gain’d not the length of horseman’s 
lance. 

’Twas oft so steep, the foot was fain 
Assistance from the hand to gain ; 

So tangled oft, that, bursting through. 
Each hawthorn shed her showers of 
dew, — 

That diamond dew, so pure and clear. 
It rivals all but Beauty’s tear. 

III. 

At length they came where, stern and 
steep. 

The hill sinks down upon the deep 
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Here Vennachar in silver flows, 
There, ridge on ridge, Benledi rose ; 
Ever the hollow path twined on. 
Beneath steep bank and threatening 
stone ; 

An hundred men might hold the post 
With hardihood against a host. 

The nigged mountain’s scanty cloak 
Was dwarfish shrrbs of birch and oak, 
With shingles bare, and cliffs between. 
And patches bright of bracken green, 
And heather black, that waved so high. 
It held the copse in rivalry. 

But where the lake slept deep and still. 
Dank osiers fringed the swamp an d hill ; 
And oft both path and hill were tom, 
Where wintry torrents down had 
borne, 

And heap’d upon the cumber'd land 
Us wreck of gravel, rocks, and sand. 
So toilsome was the road to trace, 

I'he guide, abating of his pace. 

Led slowly through the pass’s jaws. 
And ask’d Fitz-Jaines, by what strange 
cause 

He sought these wilds, traversed by 
few. 

Without a pass from Roderick Dim. 
iv. 

‘Biave Gael, my pass in danger tried. 
Hangs in my belt, and by my side ; 
Yet, sooth to tell,’ the Saxon said, 

‘ I dreamt not now to claim its aid. 
When here, but three days since, 
I came, 

Ih wilder’d in pursuit of game, 

AH seem’d as peaceful and as still 
As the mist slumbering on yon hill ; 
Tliy dangerous Chief was then afar. 
Nor soon expected back from war. 
Hiiis said, at least, my mountain- 
guide, 

ll'oiigh deep, perchance, the villain 
lied.’ 

‘ Yet why a second venture try ? ’ 

‘ A warrior thou, and ask me why ? 


Moves our free course by such fix’d 
cause 

As gives the poor mechanic laws ? 
Enough, I sought to drive away 
The lazy hours of peaceful day ; 

Slight cause will then suffice to guide 
A Knight’s free footsteps far and 
wide, — 

A falcon flown, a greyhound stray’d. 
The merry glance of mountain maid: 
Or, if a path be dangerous known, 
The danger’s self is lure alone.’ 

V. 

‘Thy secret keep, I urge thee not; 
Yet, ere again ye sought this spot, 
Say, heard ye nought of Lowland war. 
Against Clan- Alpine, raised by Mar H 
‘No, by my word; — of bands prepared 
To guard King James’s sports I heard ; 
Nor doubt I aught, but, when theyhear 
This muster of the mountaineer, 
'Iheir pennons will abroad be flung, 
Which else in Doune had peaceful 
hung.’ 

‘ Free be they flung’ for we were loth 
Their silken folds should feast the moth. 
Free be they flung ' as free shall wave 
Clan-Alpine’s pine in banner brave. 
But, Stranger, peaceful since you came. 
Bewilder’d in the mountain game, 
Whence the bold boast by which 3*011 
show 

Vich-Alpine's vow’d and mortal foe?’ 
‘Warrior, but ycster-inorn, 1 knew 
Nought of thy Chieftain, Roderick 
Dim, 

Save as an outlaw’d desperate man, 
The chief of a rebellious clan. 

Who, in the Regent’s court and sight, 
With ruffian dagger stabb’d a knight: 
Yet this alone might from his part 
Sever ciich true and lo3*al heart.’ 

VI. 

Wrolhful at such arraignment foul. 
Dark lower’d the clansman’s sable 
scowl. 
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A space he paused, then sternly said, 
‘And heard’st thou why he drew his 
blade ? 

Heard’st thou that shameful word and 
blow 

Brought Roderick’s vengeance on his 
foe? 

What reck’d the Chieftain if he stood 
On Highland heath, or Holy-Rood ^ 
He rights such wrong whcrcit is given. 
If it were in the court of heaven.* 
‘Still was it outrage ; — yet, ’tis true, 
Not then claim’d sovereignty his due ; 
While Albany, with feeble hand. 
Held borrow’d truncheon of command. 
The young King, mew’d in Stirling 
tower, 

Was stranger to respect and power. 
But then, thy Chieftain’s robber life ! 
Winni ng mean prey by causeless strife. 
Wrenching from ruin’d Lowland swain 
His herds and harvest reared in vain. 
Methinks a soul, like thine, should 
scorn 

The spoils from such foul foray borne.’ 

VII. 

The Gael beheld him grim the while, 
And answer’d with disdainftil smile, 
‘Saxon, from yonder mountain high, 

I mark'd thee send delighted eye, 

Far to the south and east, where lay. 
Extended in succession gay. 

Deep waving fields and pastures green. 
With gentle slopes and groves be- 
tween : 

These fertile plains, that soften’d vale. 
Were once the birthright of the Gael ; 
The stranger came with iron hand, 
And from our fathers reft the land. 
Where dwell we now^ See, rudely 
swell 

Crag over crag, and fell o’er fell. 

Ask we this savage hill we tread. 

For fatten’d steer or household bread ; 
Ask we for flocks these shingles dry. 
And well the mountain might reply, — 


“ To you, as to your sires of yore. 
Belong the target and claymore ! 

I give you shelter in my breast. 

Your own good blades must win the 
rest.” 

Pent in this fortress of the North, 
Think’st thou we will not sally forth, 
'To spoil the spoiler as we may. 

And from the robber rend the prey ^ 
Ay, by my soul ! While on yon plain 
The Saxon rears one shock of grain. 
While of ten thousand herds there 
strays 

But one along yon river’s maze. 

The Gael, of plain and river heir, 
Shall with strong hand redeem his 
share. 

Where live the mountain Chiefs who 
hold, 

Thatplundcring Lowland field and fold 
Is aught but retribution true ^ 

Seek other cause ’gainst Roderick 
Dhu.’ 

Vlll. 

Answer’d Fitz- James, ‘ And, if 1 sought, 
Think’st thou no other could be 
brought ? 

What deem ye of my path waylaid ? 
My life given o’er to ambuscade ?’ 

‘ As of a meed to rashness due : 

Hadst thou sent warning fair and true — 
I seek my hound, or falcon stray’d, 

I seek, good faith, a Highland maid — 
Free hadst thou been to come and go ; 
But secret path marks secret foe. 

Nor yet, for this, even as a spy, 
Hadst thou unheard been doom’d to 
die. 

Save to fulfil an augury.’ 

‘ Well, let it pass ; nor will I now 
Fresh cause of enmity avow. 

To chafe thy mood and cloud thy brow. 
Enough, I am by promise tied 
To match me with this man of pride : 
Twice have I sought Clan- Alpine’s glen 
In peace ; but when I come agen. 
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I come with banner, brand, and bow. 
As leader seeks his mortal foe. 

For love-lorn swain, in lady’s bower, 
Ne’er panted for the appointed hour. 
As I, until before me stand 
This rebel Chieftain and his band ! * 

IX. 

‘ Have, then, thy wish ! ’ He whistled 
shrill, 

And he was answ'er’d from the hill ; 
Wild as the scream of the curlew, 
From crag to crag the signal flew. 
Instant, through copse and heath, 
arose 

Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 
On right, on left, above, beh'w. 
Sprung up at once the hirK-ng foe ; 
From shingles grey their lances start, 
i'he bracken bush sends forth the 
dart, 

I'he rushes and the willow-wand 
Arc bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior arm’d for strife. 
I'hat whistle garrison’d the glen 
At once with full five hundred men. 
As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given. 
Watching their leader’s beck and will. 
All silent there they stood, and still, 
l ike the loose crags, whose threatening 
mass 

Lay tottering o’er the hollow pass, 

As if an infant’s touch could urge 
Iheir headlong passage down the 
verge, 

With step and weapon forward flung, 
L^pon the mouiitain-sidc they hung. 
The Mountaineer cast glance of pride 
Along Bcnlcdi’s living side, 

Then fix'd his eye and sable brow 
Full on Fitz-Jaincs— * How say’st thou 
no\v ? 

These arc Clan-Alpino’s warriors 
true; 

And, Saxon, — I am Roderick Dhu!' 


X. 

Fitz- James was brave. Though to his 
heart 

The life-blood thrill’d with sudden start, 
He mann’d himself with dauntless air, 
Return’d the Chief his haughty stare, 
His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before : 
^Comc one, comeall ' this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.’ 

Sir Roderick mark’d, and in his eyes 
Respect was mingled with surprise. 
And the stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel. 

Short space he stood, then waved his 
hand : 

Down sunk the disappearing band ; 
Each warrior vanish’d where he stood, 
In broom or bracken, heath or wood ; 
.Sunkbrandand spear and bended bow, 
In osiers pale and copses low ; 

It seem’d as if their mother F.arth 
Had swallow’d up her warlike birth. 
The wind’s last breath had toss'd in air 
Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair; 
The next but swept a lone hill-side, 
Where heath and fern w’ere waving 
wide : 

The sun’s last glance was glinted back, 
From spear and glaive, from targe and 
jack ; 

The next, all vinrcfloctcd, shone 
On bracken green and cold grey stone. 

XI. 

Fitz -James look’d round, yet scarce 
believed 

The witness that his sight received ; 
Such apparition well might seem 
Delusion of a dreadful dream. 

Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed. 
And to his look the Chief replied, 

‘ Fear nought— nay, that I need not 
say— 

But doubt not aught from mine array. 
Thou art my guest ; I pledged my word 
As far as Coilantoglc ford : 
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Nor would I call a clansman’s brand 
For aid against one valiant hand, 
Though on our strife lay every vale 
Rent by the Saxon from the Gael. 

So move we on ; I only meant 
To show the reed on which you leant. 
Deeming this path you might pursue 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu.* 
They moved. I said Fitz-Jamcs was 
brave 

As ever knight that belted glaive, 

Yet dare not say that now his blood 
Kept on its wont and temper’d flood, 
AsjfollowingRoderick’sstridCjhedrcw 
That seeming lonesome pathway 
through, 

Which yet, by fearful proof, was rife 
With lances, that, to take his life, 
Waited but signal from a guide 
So late dishonour’d and defied. 

Ever, by stealth, his eye sought round 
The vanish’d guardians of the ground, 
And still, from copse and heather deep, 
Fancy sawspear and broadsword peep, 
And in the plover’s shrilly strain, 

The signal-whistle heard again. 

Nor breathed he free till far behind 
The pass was left ; for then they wind 
Along a wide and level green. 

Where neither tree nor tuft was seen. 
Nor rush nor bush of broom was near. 
To hide a bonnet or a spear, 

XII. 

The Chief in silence strode before. 
And reach’d that torrent’s sounding 
shore, 

Which, daughter of three mighty lakes. 
From Vennachar in silver breaks, 
Sweeps through the plain, and cease- 
less mines 

On Bochastlc the mouldering lines. 
Where Rome, the Empress of the world. 
Of yore her eagle wings unfurl’d. 

And here his coiirsethe Chiefiain staid. 
Threw down his target and his plaid, 
And to the Lowland warrior said : 


* Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 
Vich-Alpine has discharged his trust. 
This murderous Chief, this ruthless 
man, 

This head of a rebellious clan. 

Hath led thee safe, through watch and 
ward, 

Far past Clan-Alpine’s outmost guard. 
Now man to man, and steel to steel, 
A Chieftain’s vengeance thou shaft feel. 
See here, all vantageless I stand, 
Arm’d like thyself with single brand : 
For this is Coilantoglc ford, 

And thou must keep thee with thy 
sword.’ 

XIll. 

The Saxon paused : ‘ I ne’er delay’d. 
When foeman bade me draw my blade ; 
Nay. more, brave Chief, I vow’d thy 
death ; 

Yet sure thy fair and generous faith, 
And my deep debt for life preserved, 
A better meed have well deserv’ed : 
Can nought but blood our feud atone ? 
Are there no means?' ‘ No, Stranger, 
none ! 

And hear, to fire thy flagging zeal, — 
The Saxon cause rests on thy steel ; 
For thus spoke Fate, by prophet bred 
Between the living and the dead : 
“Who spills the foremost foeman ’s life 
His party conquers in the strife ”* 

‘ Then, by my word,' the Saxon said, 
‘ The riddle is already read. 

Seek yonder brake beneath the cliff; 
There lies Red M urdoch, starkand stiff. 
Thus Fate has solved her prophecy. 
Then yield to Fate, and not to me. 

To James, at Stirling, let us go. 
When, if thou wilt be still his foe, 

Or if the King shall not agree 
To grant thee grace and favour free, 

I plight mine honour, oath, and word, 
That, to thy native strengths restored, 
With each advantage shaft thou stand, 
That aids thee now, to guard thy land.' 
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XIV. 

Dark lightning flash’d from Roderick’s 
eye: 

• Soars thy presumption, then, so high, 
liecause a wretched kern ye slew, 
Homage to name to Roderick Dhu? 
He yields not, he, to man nor Fate ! 

1 hou add’st but fuel to my hate : 

My clansman’s blood demands revenge. 
Not yet prepared? By heaven, I change 
My thought, and hold thy valour light 
As that of some vain carpet knight, 
Who ill deserved iny courteous care, 
And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fair lady’s hair.’ 

‘ 1 thank thee, Roderick, for the word ! 
U nerves my heart, it steels my ^v'o»-d : 
For I have sworn this braid to stain 
In the best blood that warms thy vein. 
Now, truce, farewell 1 and, ruth, 
begone ! 

Y( t think not that by thee alone. 

Pi Olid Chief 1 can courtesy be shown ; 
Though not from copse, or heath, or 
cairn. 

Start at my whistle clansmen stern, 

Ol tliis small Iiorn one feeble blast 
Would fearful odds against thee cast. 
But fear not, doubt not — which thou 
wilt — 

We try this quarrel hilt to hilt.’ — 
llien each at once his falchion drew, 
Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 
Kai h look’d to sun, and stream, and 
plain. 

As what he ne’er might sec again ; 

Hu n foot, and point, and eye opposed, 
III dubious strife they darkly closed. 

XV. 

Ill fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 
I'li.'it on the field his targe he threw, 
Whose brazen studs and tough bull- 
hide 

Bad death so often dash’d aside; 
fur, train’d abroad his arms to wield, 
J'ilz-james’s blade was sword and 
shield. 


He practised every pass and ward, 

To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard ; 
While less expert, though stronger 
far, 

The Gael maintain’d unequal war. 
Threetimes in closing strife they stood. 
And thrice the Saxon blade drank 
blood ; 

No stinted draught, no scanty tide. 
The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 
Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain, 
And shower’d his blows like wintry 
rain ; 

And, as firm rock, or castle-roof, 
Against the winter shower is proof, 
The foe, invulnerable still. 

Foil’d his wild rage by steady skill ; 
Till, at advantage ta’en, his brand 
Forced Roderick’s weapon from his 
hand. 

And backward borne upon the lea, 

B I ought the proud Chieftain to his 
knee. 

XVI. 

* Now, yield thee, or by Him who made 
The world, thy heart’s blood dyes my 

blade ’ ’ 

* Thy threats, thy mercy. I defy ! 

Let recreant yield, who fears to die.’ 
Like adder darting from his coil, 

Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 
Like mountain-cat who guards her 

young. 

Full at Fitz- James’s throat he spning; 
Received, but reck’d not of a wound. 
And lock’d his arms his focman round. 
Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own ! 
Nomaiden’shand is round thee thrown! 
That desperate grasp thy frame might 
feel 

Through bars of brass and triple steel ! 
They tug, they strain! down, down 
they go, 

The Gael above, Filz-James below. 
The Chieftain’s gripe his throat 
compress’d, 

His knee was planted in his breast ; 
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His clotted locks he backward threw, 
Across his brow his hand he drew, 
From blood and mist to clear his sight, 
Then gleam’d aloft his dagger bright 1 
But hate and fury ill supplied 
The stream of life’s exhausted tide, 
And all too late the advantage came, 
To turn the odds of deadly game ; 
For, while the dagger gleam’d on high. 
Reel’d soul and sense, reel’d brain 
and eye. 

Down came the blow — but in the heath ; 
The erring blade found bloodless 
sheath. 

The struggling foe may now unclasp 
The fainting Chiefs relaxing grasp ; 
Unwounded from the dreadful close, 
But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 

XVII. 

He falter’d thanks to Heaven for life, 
Redeem’d, unhoped, from desperate 
strife ; 

Next on his foe his look he cast, 
Whose every gasp appear’d his last ; 
In Roderick's gore he dipt the braid — 
‘ Poor Blanche ! thy wrongs are dearly 
paid : 

Yet with thy foe must die, or live, 
The praise that Faith and Valour give.’ 
With that he blew a bugle-note, 
Undid the collar from his throat. 
Unbonneted, and by the wave 
Sate down his brow and hands to lave. 
Then faint afar are heard the feet 
Of rushing steeds in gallop fleet ; 
Thesounds increase, and now are seen 
Fourmountedsquiresin Lincolngreen ; 
Two whobear lance, and two who lead, 
By loosen’d rein, a saddled steed ; 
Each onward held his headlongcourse. 
And by Fitz-James rein’d up his horse. 
With wonder view’d the bloody spot — 
— ^Exclaim not, gallants ! question not. 
You, Herbert and LuflTness, alight, 
And bind the wounds ofyonder knight ; 
Let the grey palfrey bear hw weight. 


We destined for a fairer freight, 

And bring him on to Stirling straight ; 
I will before at better speed, 

To seek fresh horse and fitting weed. 
The sun rides high ; I must be bonne, 
To see the archer-game at noon ; 

But lightly Bayard clears the lea. 

De Vaux and Herries, follow me. 

XVI M. 

‘Stand, Bayard, stand!’ The steed 
obey’d. 

With arching neck and bended head, 
And glancing eye and quivering car. 
As if he loved his lord to hear. 

No foot Fitz-James in stirrup staid. 
No grasp upon the saddle laid. 

But wreath’d his left hand in the mane, 
And lightly bounded from the plain. 
Turn’d on the horse his armed heel, 
And stirr’d his courage with the steel 
Bounded the fiery steed in air. 

The rider sate erect and fair, 

Then like a bolt from steel crossbow 
Forth launch’d, along the plain they 
go. 

They dash’d that rapid torrent through, 
And up Carhonie’s hill they flew ; 

Still at the gallop prick’d the Knight, 
His merry-men follow’d as they might. 
Along thy banks, swift Teith! they 
ride, 

And in the race they mock thy tide ; 
Torry and Lendrick now arc past, 
And Deanstown lies behind them cast ; 
They rise, the banner'd towers of 
Dounc, 

They sink in distant woodland soon ; 
Blair-Drummond secs the hoofs strike 
fire. 

They sweep like breeze through 
Ochtertyre ; 

They mark just glance and disappear 
The lofty brow of ancient Kicr ; 

They bathe their courser’s sweltering 
sides. 

Dark Forth ! amid thy slugghsh tides, 
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And on the opposingshore takcground, 
With plash, with scramble, and with 
bound. 

Right-hand they leave thy cliffs, Craig- 
Forth ! 

And soon the bulwark of the North, 
fircy Stirling, with her towers and 
town, 

Upon their licet ''irccr look’d down. 

XIX. 

As up the flinty path they strain’d 
Sudden his steed the leader ix-in’d; 

A signal to his squire he flung, 

Who instant to his stirrup sprung : 

‘ Seest thou, De Vaux, yon woodsman 

Who town-ward holds the it>cky 'vay. 
Of stature tall and poor arra}'? 

M.ii k’st thou the firm, yLi acti\ e stride, 
With which he scales the mountain- 
side ? 

Know’st lliou from whence he comes, 
or u horn ■ ’ 

‘ No, by my wuid ; a burly groom 
lie seems, who in the field or chase 
A baron’s train would indjly giacc*.’ 
‘Out, out, I)c Vaux ' can fear supph’. 
And jealousy, no sharp('r eye 1 
Afar, ere to the hill he drew', 

Hint stately foi m and steji I km w' , 
hike form in .Scollarul is not seen, 
Tieads not such step i>n Scottish green. 
’Tis James of Douglas, by Saint Serle ! 
The uncle of the banish'd Karl. 

Away, aw.ay to court, to slmw 
I he near approach of dreaded foe: 
The King must stand upon his guard : 
Douglas ami he must meet prepareth’ 
Hum right-hand wheel'd their steeds, 
and straight 

They won the castle’s postern gate. 

XX. 

The DougWi.s, who had bent his way 
1*1*0111 Camlnis-Keniieth's alibcy grey, 
Now, as he climb'd the rock}’ shelf, 
Held sad communion with himself: 


‘Yes ! all is true my fears could frame ; 
A prisoner lies the noble Graeme, 

And fiery Roderick soon will feel 
The vengeance of the royal steel. 

I, only I, can ward their fate ; 

(iod grant the ransom come not late ! 
The Abbess hath her promise given 
My child shall be the bride of Heaven ; 
Be pardon'd one repining tear! 

For He who gave her knows how 
dear, 

How excellent — but that is by. 

And now my business is to die. 

Ye tower s ' within whose circuit dread 
A Douglas by bis sovereign bled ; 

And thou. O sad and fatal mound ! 
That oft hast beard the death-axe sound, 
As on the nobkst of the land 
Foil the stern headsman’s bloody hand. 
The dungeon, block, and nameless 
tomb 

r. epaic, for Douglas seeks his doom ' 
Ihit hark ' what blithe and jolly peal 
Makes the Franciscan steeple reel * 
And see ’ upon the crow'ded street, 

In motley groups what masquers meet! 
Banner and pageant, pipe and drum. 
And mciry morrice-flaiiccrs come. 

I guess, by all this quaint array, 

The hurgheis ludvi their sports to-day. 
Jaim s will be there ; he loves such 
show', 

Whcic ilu- uoodycomanbendshisbow, 
And the tough wrestler foils his foe, 
As well as where, in proud career, 

1 he high-boin tiller shivers spear. 

ITl lollow to tire Castlo-park. 

And play my prize ; King James shall 
rn.irk 

If age has lamed these sinews stark. 
Whose force so oft. in happier days, 
His boyish wonder loved to praise.’ 

XM. 

The Castle gates w’crc open flung, 
The quivering drawbridge rock’d and 
rung, 
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And echo'd loud the flinty street 
Beneath the coursers* clattering feet, 
As slowly down the steep descent 
Fair Scotland’s King and nobles went, 
While all along the crowded way 
Was jubilee and loud huzza. 

And ever James was bending low 
To his white jennet’s saddle-bow, 
Doffing his cap to city dame. 

Who smiled and blush’d for pride and 
shame. 

And well the simperer might be vain ; 
He chose the fairest of the train. 
Gravely he greets each city sire, 
Commends each pageant’squaint attire. 
Gives to the dancers thanks aloud, 
And smiles and nods upon the crowd. 
Who rend the heavens with their 
acclaims, 

* Long live the Commons’ King, King 
James !’ 

Behind the King throng’d peer and 
knight, 

And noble dame and damsel bright. 
Whose fiery steeds ill brook'd the stay 
Of the steep street and crowded way. 
But in the train you might discern 
Dark lowering brow and visage stern ; 
There nobles mourn’d their pride re- 
strain’d, 

And the mean burgher’s joys disdain’d; 
And chiefs, who, hostage for their clan, 
Were each from home a banish’d man. 
There thought upon their own grey 
tower, 

Their waving woods, their feudal 
power. 

And deem'd themselvesashameful part 
Of pageant which they cursed ia heart. 

XXII. 

Now, in the Castle-park, drew out 
Their chequer’d bands the joyous rout. 
There morricers, with bell at heel. 
And blade in hand, their mazes wheel ; 
But chief, beside the butts, there stand 
Bold Robin Hood and all hvs band — 


Friar Tuck with quarterstafT and cowl. 
Old Scathelocke with his surly scowl, 
Maid Marion, fair as ivory bone. 
Scarlet, and Mutch, and Little John ; 
Their bugles challenge all that will. 

In archery to prove their skill. 

The Douglas bent a bow of might ; 

His first shaft centered in the white. 
And when in turn he shot again, 

His second split the first in twain. 
From the King’s hand must Douglas 
take 

A silver dart, the archer’s stake ; 
Fondly he watch’d, with watery eye. 
Some answering glance of sympathy; 
No kind emotion made reply! 
Indifferent as to archer wight. 

The monarch gave the arrow bright. 

XXIII. 

Now, clear the ring! for, hand to 
hand, 

The manly wrestlers take their stand. 
Two o’er the rest superior rose, 

And proud demanded mightier foes. 
Nor call’d in vain ; for Douglas came. 
— For life is Hugh of Larbert lame ; 
Scarce better John of Alloa’s fare. 
Whom senseless home his comrades 
bear. 

Prize of the wrestling match, the King 
To Douglas gave a golden ring, 

While coldly glanced his eye of blue. 
As frozen drop of wintry dew. 
Douglas would speak, but in his breast 
His struggling soul his words sup- 
press’d ; 

Indignant then he turn’d him where 
Their arms the brawny yeomen bare. 
To hurl the massive bar in air. 

When each his utmost strength had 
shown. 

The Douglas rent an earth-fast stone 
From its deep bed, then heaved it high. 
And sent the fragment through the sky 
A rood beyond the farthest mark. 
And still in Stirling’s royal park, 
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The grey-hair’d sires, who know the 
past, 

To strangers point the Douglas-cast, 
And moralize on the decay 
Of Scottish strength in modern day. 

XXIV. 

The vale with loud applauses rang, 
The Ladies’ Rock sent back the clang, 
riie King, with look unmoved, be- 
stow’d 

A purse wcll-fiH'd with pieces broad. 
Indignant smiled the Douglas proud. 
And threw the gold among the crowd, 
Wlio now, with anxious wonder, scan, 
And sharper glance, the dark grey 
man ; 

I'lll whispers rose among th^ ‘hronp, 

I h.it heart so free, and hand so strong. 
.Must to the Douglas blood belong; 

I he old men mark’d, and shook the 
head, 

To see his hair with silver s[)rcad ; 
iXnd wink’d aside, aiul told each son, 
Ot fe.Us upon the Knglish done, 

Kre Douglas of the stalwart hand 
W.is exiled from his native land. 

1 he women praised Ins stately form, 
Iliuugh wreck’d by many a winter’s 
storm ; 

riic youth W'ith aw’c and wonder saw' 
lli^ strength surpassing Natuie’s law 
1 hii>judgcd,asistlicirw’nnt,thecrow'd, 
liil murmur rose to clamours loud. 

Ihit not a glance from that pioud ring 
or peers, w'ho circled round the King. 
With Douglas held communion kind. 
Or call'd the banish’d man to mind ; 
Xo, not from tliose who, at the chase, 
Oiu e licld his side the honour’d place, 
lb girt his boaid, and, in the fic Id, 
I'ound safety undcincalh his shield; 
l or he, whom ro^'al eyes disown. 
When was his form to courtiers 
known ! 

XXV. 

1 he Monarch saw the gambols flag, 
And bade let loose a gallant stag, 


Whose pride, the holiday to crown, 
Two favourite greyhounds should pull 
down, 

That venison free, and Bourdeaux 
wine. 

Might serve the archcry to dine. 

But Lufra, whom from Douglas’ side 
Nor bribe nor threat could e’er divide, 
Ihe fleetest hound in all the North, 
Brave Lufra saw. and darted forth. 
She left the royal hounds mid- way, 
And dashing on the antler’d prey, 
Sunk her sharp muzzle in his flank, 
And deep the flowing life-blood drank. 
The King’s stout huntsman saw the 
sport 

By strange intruder broken short, 
Came up, and w'lth his leash unbound, 
In anger struck the noble hound. 

The Douglas had endured, that morn, 
The King's cold look, the nobles’ 


I 

i 
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scorn, 

And last, and W’orst to spiiit proud, 
Had home the jjity of the crowd ; 

Hut Lufra had been fondly bred, 

To share his hoard, to watch his bed, 
And oft w'oiild Kllcn Lufra’s neck 
In inaulen glee with garlands deck ; 
They were such playmates, that with 
name 

Of Lufra, I'llen’s image came. 

His stilled wrath is brimming high, 

In darken’d brow and flashing eye; 
As waves before the bark divide. 

The crowd gave w.iy heh»rc his stride ; 
Needs but a hufTet ami no more, 
riu* gro<mi lies •;ensele‘^s in his gore. 
Such blow' no other hand could deal. 
Though gauntlctcd in glo\c of steel. 


XXVI. 

Then clamour’d loud the ro 5 'al train, 
And brandish’d swords and st.aves 
amain. 

But stern the Baron’s warning — 
‘ Back ! 

Back, on your lives, ye menial pack! 
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Beware the Douglas. Yes ! behold, 
King James 1 the Douglas, dooniM of 
old, 

And vainly sought for near and far, 

A victim to atone the war, 

A willing victim, now attends. 

Nor craves thy grace but for his friends.’ 
'Thus is my clemency repaid ? 
Presumptuous Lord ! ’ the monarch 
said ; 

‘Of thy mis-proud ambitious clan, 
Thou, JamcsofHothwcll.wert the man. 
The only man, in whom a foe 
My woman-mercy would not know : 
But shall a Monarch’s presence brook 
Injurious blow, and haughty look ? 
^Vhat ho ! the Captain t)f our Guard ! 
Give the offender fitting ward. 

Break off thesports !’ — for tumult rose, 
And yeomen ’gan to bend their bows. 
‘ Break off the sports I ’ he said, and 
frown’d, 

‘And bid our horsemen clear the 
ground.’ 

x.xvrr. 

Then uproar wild and misarray 
Marr’d the fair form of festal day. 

The horsemen prick’d afhong the 
crow’d, 

Repcll’d by threats and insult loud ; 
To earth are borne the old and weak. 
The timorous fly, the women shriek ; 
With flint, with shaft, with stafl’, with 
bar, 

The hardier urge tumultuous war. 

At once round Douglas darkly sweep 
The royal spears in circle deep, 

And slowly scale the pathway steep; 
While on the rear in thunder pour 
The rabble with disorder'd roar. 

With grief the noble Douglas saw 
The Commons rise against the law, 
And to the leading soldier said, 

‘ Sir John of Hyndford ! ’twas my blade 
That knighthood on thy shoulder laid ; 
For that good deed, permit me then 
A word with these misg^uided men. 


XXVIII. 

‘Hear, gentle friends f ere yet for me. 
Ye break the bands of fealty. 

My life, my honour, and my cause, 

I tender free to Scotland's laws. 

Are these so weak as must require 
The aid of your misguided ire ? 

Or, if I suffer causeless wrong, 

Is then my selfish rage so strong. 

My sense of public weal so low. 

That, for mean vengeance on a foe, 
Those cords of love I should unbind, 
Which knit my country and my kind? 
Oh no * Believe, in yonder tower 
It will not soothe my captive hour 
To know those spears our foes should 
dread 

For me in kindred gore arc red ; 

To know, in fruitless brawl begun. 
For me that mother wails her son ; 
For mo that widow’s mate c.xpircs; 
For me that orphans weep their sires ; 
That patriots mourn insulted laws, 
And curse the Douglas for the cause. 
O let 3 'our patience ward such ill. 
And keep your right to love me still! ’ 

XXIX. 

The crowd's wild fury sunk again 
III tears, as tempests melt in rain. 
With lifted hands and eyes, they pr.iy’d 
For blessings on his generous head, 
Who for his country felt alone. 

And prized her blood beyond his own. 
Old men, upon the verge of life, 
Bless'd him who staid the civil strife; 
And mothers held their babes on high. 
The self-devoted Chief to spy, 
Triumphant over wrongs and ire, 

To whom the prattlers owed a sire : 
fA’cn the rough soldier’s heart wa.s 
moved ; 

As if behind some bier beloved. 

With trailing arms and drooping head, 
The Douglas up the hill he led. 

And at the Castle’s battled verge. 
With sighs resign’d his honour’d 
charge. 
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XXX. 

The ofTcnded Monarcli rode apart, 
With bitter thought andswclling heart, 
And would not now vouchsafe again 
Through Stirling streets to lead his 
train. 

‘ O Lennox, who would wish to rule 
This changeling crowd, this common 
fool ^ 

Ilear’st thou,’ he said, ‘the loud 
acclaim. 

With which they shout the Douglas 
name t 

With like acclaim, the vulgar throat 
Strain'd for King James their morning 
note ; 

With like acclaim they hail’t’ tl *' d.iy 
When first I broke the D* tiglas’ sway ; 
And like acclaim would Dougl.is greet, 
II he could hurl me from my seat. 
Whoo’er the herd woiihl wish to reign, 
Fantastic, fickle, tierce, and v.iin^ 
Yarn as the leaf U|)on the stream, 

And fickle as a cliangi'fiil dnsun; 
F.iiitastic as a w'oman's inoinl, 

And fierce as Frcn/-y's fe\ei’d blood. 
Ihnn many-luaded monster-thing, 

O who would w'lsh to be th^ king' 


‘Rut soft' what mosseng( r of spreil 
Sj)iiis hitherw’anl his panting st< c<l t 
I i;iiess his cognizance afar 
A\’hat fnjin our cousin, John ot Mar’’ 
‘ prays, my liege, your .spoits keep 
boumi 

Within the safe and guarded giouiul: 
!• or some foul iiurpo^e yet unknown - 
Most sure for evil to the throne* - 
I lieoutlaw’d Chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 
I In s summon'd liis rebellious erew ; 
Ls said, in James of Rothwell’s aul 
Ihesc loose banditti stand airayM. 

Ihc Karl - of Mar, this morn, from 
Doune, 

lo break their muster march’d, and 
soon 


Your grace will hear of battle fought; 
But earnestly the Earl besought, 

Till for such danger he provide, 

With scanty train you will not ride.' 


XXXII. 


‘ Thou warn'st me I have done amiss ; 
I should have earlier look’d to this : 

I lost it in this bustling day. 

Retrace with speed thy former way ; 
Sparc not for spoiling of thy steed, 
'I'he best of mine shall be thy meed. 
Say to oiir faithful Lord of Mar, 

Wo do forbid tlie intcndcil war : 
Roderick, this morn, in single figlit, 
Was made our prisoner by a knight ; 
And Douglas hath himself and cause 
Submitted to oiir kingdom’s laws, 
fhe tidings ot their leaders lost 
Will soon (lissoKc the mountain host. 
Nor Would we that the \ulgar feel, 
I'ortheii C liief .scnim s, a\ engingsu cl 
lh ar Mar our nu S'^age, P>iaco : fiy ' ’ 
i le turn <1 his stee<l. My lu ge. I hie. 
Vet, ere I 1 1 oss this lily lawn, 

I fear the broadswords w ill be iliawn.’ 
llie tuif the filing courser spiirn’fl. 
And tt) Ills tuwiis ihe King return’d. 


XXXIII 

111 with King JaiiiLs's mood, that day, 
Sint< d gay 1( ast and miiislicl lay ; 
Soon weredi.smis^'d tliccoiirlly throng. 
And soon int slnut the fistal .«:orig 
Nor le^s ujion the s.uldcn'd tow’ii 
' llie evening sunk in soriow liown. 
i fhe biughcrs spoke of ci\il jar. 

, Of inmoiir’d fends and mountain war, 

! Of Moray, Mar, and Roderick Dim, 

I All up in arms : — the Douglas too, 
j '1 heyinoui n'd him pent within the hold 
‘ Where stout FYirl William was of old,’ 
And there his word the speaker staid, 
And finger on his lip he laid. 

Or pointed to his dagger blade. 

But jaded horsemen, from the west, 
At evening to the Castle press’d; 
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And busy talkers said they bore 
Tidings of fight on Katrine’s shore ; 
At noon the deadly fray begun, 

And lasted till the set of sun. 

Thus giddy rumour shook the town, 
Till closed the Night her pennons 
brown. 


Canto Sixth. 


I. 

The sun, awakening, through the 
smoky air 

Of the dark city casts a sullen glance, 

Rousing each caitiff to his task of care, 

Of sinful man the sad inheritance ; 

Summoning revellers from the lagging 
dance, 

Scaring the prowling robber to his 
den ; 

Gilding on battled tower the warder’s 
lance, 

And warning student pale to leave 
his pen, 

And yield his drowsy eyes to the 
kind nurse of men. 

What various scenes, and, O ! what 
scenes of woe. 

Are witness’d by that red and 
struggling beam ! 

The fever’d patient, from his pallet low, 

Through crowded hospital beholds 
its stream ; 

The ruin'd maiden trembles at its 
gleam, 

The debtor wakes to thought of 
gyve and jail. 

The love-lorn wretch starts from 
tormenting dream ; 

The wakeful mother, by the glim- 
mering pale, 

Trims her sick infant’s couch, and 
soothes his feeble wail. 


At dawn the towers of Stirling rang 
With soldier-step and weapon-clang, 
While drums, with rolling note, foretell 
Relief to weary sentinel. 

Through narrow loop and casement 
barr’d, 

The sunbeams sought the Court of 
Guard, 

And, struggling with the smoky air, 
Deaden’d the torches’ yellow glare. 

In comfortless alliance shone 
The lights through arch of blacken’d 
stone, 

And show’d wild shapes in garb of war. 
Faces deform’d with beard and scar. 
All haggard from the midnight watch, 
And fever’d with the stern debauch; 
For the oak table’s massive board, 
Flooded with wine, with fragments 
stored. 

And beakers drain’d, and cups o’er- 
thrown, 

Show’d in what sport the night had 
down. 

Some, weary, snored on floor and 
bench ; 

Some labour’d still their thirst to 
quench ; 

Some, chill’d with watching, spread 
their hands 

O’er the huge chimney’s dying brands, 
While round them, or beside them 
flung, 

At every step their harness rung. 

III. 

These drew not for their fields the 
sword. 

Like tenants of a feudal lord. 

Nor own’d the patriarchal claim 
Of Chieftain in their leader’s name ; 
Adventurers they, from far who roved. 
To live by battle which they loved. 
There the Italian’s clouded face. 

The swarthy Spaniard’s there you 
trace ; 
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The mountain-loving Switzer there 
More freely breathed in mountain-air ; 
The Fleming there despised the soil, 
That paid so ill the labourer’s toil ; 
Their rolls show’d French and Ger- 
man name ; 

And merry England’s exiles came, 

To share, with ill conceal’d disdain, 
Of Scotland’s pay the scanty gain. 

All brave in arms, /ell train’d to wield 
The heavy halberd, brand, and shield ; 
In camps licentious, wild, and bold; 
In pillage fierce and uncontroll’d ; 
And now, by holytidc and feast, 

From rules of discipline released. 


They held debate of bloody fray, 
Fought ’twixt Loch Katrine and 
Achrjiy. 

Fierce was their speech, and, ^mid 
their words, 

Their hands oft grappled to their 
swords ; 

Nor sunk their tone to spare the ear 
Of wounded comrades groaning near, 
Whose mangled limbs, and bodies 
gored, 

Bore token of the mountain sword, 
fhough, neighbouring to the Court 
of Guard, 

Their prayers and feverish wails were 
heard ; 

Sad burden to the niflian joke. 

And savage oath by fury spoke ! 

At length up-started John of Brent, 

A yeoman from the banks of Trent; 

A stranger to respect or fear, 

In peace a chaser of the deer 
In host a hardy mutineer. 

Hut still the boldest of the crew, 
When deed of danger was to do. 

He grieved, that day, their games cut 
short, 

And marf’d the dicer’s brawling sport, 
And shouted loud, ‘ Renew the bowl I 
And, while a merry catch 1 troll, 


Let each the buxom chorus bear. 

Like brethren of the brand and spear : — 


V. 

soldier’s song. 


‘Our vicar still preaches that Peter 
and Poule 

Laid a swinging long curse on the 
bonny brown bowl, 

That there ’s wrath and despair in the 
jolly black-jack, 

And the seven deadly sins in a flagon 
of sack ; 

Yet whoop, Barnaby ! off with thy 
liquor, 

Drink upsccs out, and a fig for the 
vicar! 


j Our vicar he calls it damnation to sip 
I The ripe ruddy dew of a woman’s 
j dear lip, 

1 ‘^ays, that Beelzebub lurks in her 

I kerchief so sl 3 % 

j And Apoll^’on shoots darts from her 
I merry black eye ; 

Yet whoop, Jack! kiss Gillian the 

quicker. 

Till she bloom like a rose, and a fig 
for the vicar ! 


Our vicar thus preaches— and why 
should he not ^ 

For the dues of his cure aie the 
placket and pot ; 

And 'tis right of his office poor laymen 
to lurch, 

Who infringe the domains of our good 
Mother Church. 

Yet whoop, bullj'-bo^’s ! off with your 
liquor, 

Sw'cct Marjorie’s the word, and a fig 
for the vicar ' ’ 


VI. 

The warder's challenge, heard without, 
1 Staid in mid-roar the merry shout. 
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A soldier to the portal went, — 

‘Here is old Bertram, sirs, of Ghent ; 
And, beat for jubilee the drum ! 

A maid and minstrel with him come.’ 
Bertram, a Fleming, grey and scarr’d, 
Was entering now the Court of Guard, 
A harper with him, and in plaid 
All muffled close, a mountain maid. 
Who backward shrunk to ’scape the 
view 

Of the loose scene and boisterous crew. 
‘What news they roar’d. ‘I only 
know, 

From noon till eve we fought with foe, 
As wild and as untameablc 
As the rude mountains where they 
dwell ; 

On both sides store of blood is lost, 
Nor much success can cither boast * 
‘But whence thy captivc.s, friend ^ 
such .spoil 

As theirs must needs reward thy toil. 
Old dost thou wax, and wars grow 
sharp ; 

Thou now hast glee-inaidcn and harp ’ 
Get thee an ape, and tnidge the land, 
The leader of a juggler band.’ 

VII. 

* No, comrade ; no such fortune mine. 
After the fight these sought our line, 
That aged harper and the girl. 

And, having audience of tlic Earl, 

Mar bade I should purvey them steed, 
And bring them hitherward with speed. 
Forbear your mirth and rude alarm, 
For none shall do them shame or 
harm.’ 

‘ Hearye his boast ^ ’ cried John of Brent, 
Ever to strife and jangling bent ; 

‘ Shall he strike doc beside our lodge. 
And yet the jealous niggard grudge 
To pay the forester his fee ? 

I ’ll have my share, howe’er it be. 
Despite of Moray, Mar, or thee.’ 
Bertram his forward step withstood ; 
And, burning in his vengeful mood, 


Old Allan, though unfit for strife, 

Laid liand upon his dagger-knife ; 

But Ellen boldly stepp’d between. 
And dropp’d at once the tartan screen : 
So, from his morning cloud, appears 
The sun of May, through summer tears. 
The savage soldiery, amazed, 

As on descended angel gazed ; 

Even hardy Brent, abash’d and tamed. 
Stood half admiring, half ashamed. 

VIII. 

Boldly she spoke, ‘ Soldiers, attend ! 
My father was the soldier’s friend ; 
Cheer’d him in camps, in marches led. 
And with him in the battle bled. 

Not from the valiant, or the strong, 
Should exile’s daughter suficr wrong ’ 
Answer’d Dc Brent, most forward still 
In every feat or good or ill - 
‘ I .shame me of the part I play’tl : 

And thou an outlaw’s child, poor maid ! 
An outlaw 1 by forest laws. 

And merry Needwood knows the cause. 
Poor Rose -if Rose be living now ’ -- 
He wiped his iron eye and brow - 
‘ Must bear such age, I think, as thou. 
Hear ye, my mates ; — I go to call 
The Captain of our watch to hall : 
There lies my halberd on the fioor ; 
And he that steps my halberd o’er. 

To do the maid injurious part, 

My shaft shall quiver in his heart ' 
Beware loose speech, or jesting rough : 
Ye all know John de P3rent. Enough.’ 

IX. 

Their Captain came, a gallant young, 
(Of Tiilhbardine’s house he spuing, ) 
Nor wore he yet the spurs of knight ; 
Gay was his mien, his humour light. 
And, though by courtesy controll’d. 
Forward his speech, his bearing bold. 
The high-born maiden ill could brook 
The scanning of his curious look 
And dauntless eye , — and yet, in sooth. 
Young Lewis was a generous youth ; 
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But Ellen’s lovely face and mien, 

111 suited to the garb and scene, 

Might lightly bear construction strange, 
And give loose fancy scope to range. 
‘Welcome to Stirling towers, fair maid ! 
Come ye to seek a champion’s aid, 

On palfrey white, with harper hoar, 
Like errant damosel of yore ^ 

Does thy high quest a knight require, 
Or may the venture suit a squire 
Her dark eye flash’d ; she paused and 
sigh’d, 

‘ O what have I to do with pride ! 
Through sccmics of sorrow, shame, and 
si nf(', 

A suppliant for a father's life, 

I crave an audience of the King, 
Behold, to back my suit, a ring, 

The royal pledge of gi.ueful claims, 
Given by the Monarch to Fitz-James.’ 

X. 

The signet-ring young Lewis took, 
With deep respect and alter’d look ; 
And said, ‘ This ring our duties own ; 
And pardon, if to worth unknown, 

In semblance mean obscurely veil’d. 
Lady, in aught my folly fail’d. 

Soon as the day flings wide his gates, 
1 he King shall know what suitor waits. 
Pleaseyou, meanwhile, in filtingbowcr 
Repose you till his waking hour ; 
Female attendance shall obey 
Your best, for scrvucc or array. 

Permit I marshall you the way.’ 

But, ere she followed, with the grace 
And open bounty of her race, 

She bade her slender pui’se be shared 
Among the soldiers of the guard. 
Thcrestwith thanks theirguerdon took; 
But Brent, with shy and awkward look. 
On the reluctant maiden’s liold 
Forced bluntly back the proffer’d gold — 
‘Forgive^a haughty English heart. 
And O forget its ruder part ! 

The vacant purse shall be my share. 
Which in my barret-cap 1 ’ll bear, 


Perchance, in jeopardy of war, 

Where gayer crests may keep afar.’ 
With thanks f twas all she could) the 
maid 

His rugged courtesy repaid. 

XI. 

When Ellen forth with Lewis went, 

I Allan made suit to John of Brent : 

‘ My lady safe, O let your grace 
(hve me to see my master's face ! 

His minstrel I ; to share his doom 
Bound from the cradle to the tomb; 
Tenth in descent, since first my sires 
Waked for his noble house their lyres; 
Nor one of all the race was known 
But prized its weal above their own. 
With the Chief’s birth begins our care ; 
Our harp must soothe the infant heir, 

, Teach theyouth tales of fight, andgrace 
His earliest feat of field or chase ; 

In peace, in war, our rank we keep, 
We cheer Ills board, we soothe his sleep. 
Nor leave him till we pour our verse, 
A doleful tribute ' o’er his hearse. 
Then let me share his captive lot ; 

It is my right, deny it not ' ’ 

‘ Little we reck,’ said John of Brent, 

‘ We Southern men, of long descent ; 
Nor wot we how a name, a word. 
Makes clansmen vassals to a lord ; 

Yet kind 1113” noble landlord’s part, — 
God bless the house of Beaudesert ! 
And, but I loved to drive the deer, 

I More than to guide the labouring steer, 
I had not dwelt an outcast here. 

I Come, good old Minstrel, follow me; 

. Th^' Lord and Chieftain shalt thou see.’ 

• XII. 

Then, from a rusted iron hook, 

A bunch of ponderous keys he took. 
Lighted a torch, and Allan led 
Through grated arch and passage dread; 
Portals they pass'd, where, deep 
within, 

Spoke prisoner's moan, and fetters' din; 
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Through rugged vaults, where, loosely 
stored. 

Lay wheel, and axe, and headsman's 
sword. 

And many an hideous engine grim. 
For wrenching joint, and crushinglimb. 
By artist form’d, who deem’d it shame 
And sin to give their work a name. 
They halted at a low-brow*d porch, 
And Brent to Allan gave the torch, 
While bolt and chain he backward 
roll’d, 

And made the bar unhasp its hold. 
They enter’d : ’twas a prison-room 
Of stern security and gloom, 

Yet not a dungeon ; for the day 
Through lofty gratings found its way, 
And rude and antique garniture 
Deck’d the sad walls and oaken floor ; 
Such as the rugged days of old 
Deem’d lit for captive noble’s hold. 

‘ Here,’ said De Brent, * thou mayst 
remain 

Till the leech visit him again. 

Strict is his charge, the warders tell, 
To tend the noble prisoner well.’ 
Retiring then, the bolt he drew, 

And the lock’s murmurs growl’d anew. 
Roused at the sound, from lowly bed 
A captive feebly raised his head ; 

The wondering Minstrel look’d, and 
knew 

Not his dear lord, but Roderick Dim ' 
For, come from where Clan-Alpine 
fought. 

They, erring, deem’d the Chief he 
sought. 

XIII. 

As the tall ship, whose lofty prore 
Shall never stem the billows more, 
Deserted by her gallant band, 

Amid the breakers lies astrand, 

So, on his couch, lay Roderick Dhu ! 
And oft his fever’d limbs he threw 
In toss abrupt, as when her sides 
Lie rocking in the advancing tides. 


That shake her frame with ceaseless 
beat, 

Yet cannot heave her from her scat ; 
O ! how unlike her course at sea ! 

Or his free step on hill and lea ! 

Soon as the Minstrel he could scan, 

‘ What of thy lady ? of my clan ? 

My mother? Douglas ? tell me all t 
Have they been ruin’d in my fall ? 

Ah, yes ! or wherefore art thou here ? 
Yet speak, speak boldly, do not fear.* 
(For Allan, who his mood well knew, 
Was choked with grief and terror 
too .) — • 

‘Who fought -who fled? Old man, 
be brief; 

Some might - for they had lost their 
Chief. 

Who basely live ? who bravely died ?’ 
* O, calm thee. Chief!’ the Minstrel 
cried, 

‘ Ellen is safe.’ — ‘ For that, thank 
Heaven ! ’ 

‘ And hopes are for the Douglas given ; 
The Lady Margaret, too, is well ; 
And, for thy clan,— on field or fell, 
Has ncv'cr harp of minstrel told, 

Of combat fought so true and bold. 
Thy stately Pine is yet unbent, 
Though many a goodly bough is rent.’ 

XIV. 

The Chieftain rear’d his form on high, 
And fever’s fire was in his eye ; 

But ghastly, pale, and livid streaks 
Chequer’d his swarthy brow and 
cheeks. 

— ‘ Hark, Minstrel ! I have heard thee 
play, 

With measure bold, on festal day, 

In yon lone isle, . . . again where ne’er 
Shall harper play, or warrior hear! . . . 
That stirring air that peals on high, 
O’er Dermid’s race our victory. 

Strike it ! and then (for well thou 
can St) 

Free from thy minstrel- spirit glanced. 
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Fling me the picture of the fight 
When met my clan the Saxon might. 
I "11 listen, till my fancy hears 
The clang of swords, the crash of 
spears ! 

These grates, these walls, shall vanish 
then, 

For the fair field of fighting men. 

And my free spirit burst away. 

As if it soar’d from battle fray.’ 

The trembling Bard with awe obey’d. 
Slow on the harp his hand he laid ; 
Hut soon remembrance of the siglit 
He witness’d from the mountain’s 
height. 

With what old Bertram told at night. 
Awaken’d the full power of song, 

And bore him in career along — 

As shallop launch’d on river’s tide, 
fhat slow and fearful leaves the side, 
Hut, when it feels the middle stream, 
Drives downward swift as lightning's 
beam : 

XV. 

BATTLE OF BEAL’ A.N DCINE. 

‘ The Minstrel came once more to view 
I'lie eastern ridge of Benvenue, 

For, ere he parted, he would say 
Farewell to lovely Loch Achray : 
Where shall he find, in foreign land, 
bo lone a lake, so sweet a strand ' 
There is no breeze upon the fern. 
Nor ripple on the lake ; 

Upon her eyry nods the erne, 

The deer has sought the brake ; 
The small birds will no^ sing aloud, 
The springing trout lies still. 

So darkly glooms yon thundercloud, 
That swathes, as with a purple 
shroud, 

Benledi’s distant hill. 

Is it the thunder’s solemn sound 
That mutters deep and dread. 

Or eehoes from the groaning ground 
The warrior’s measured tread ? 
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Is it the lightning’s quivering glance 
That on the thicket streams. 

Or do they flash on spear and lance 
The sun’s retiring beams ? 

I see the dagger-crest of Mar, 

I see the Moray’s silver star 
Wave o’er the cloud of Saxon war. 
That up the lake comes winding far ! 
To hero bound for battle-strife, 

Or bard of maitial lay, 

’Twere worth ten years of peaceful 
life, 

One glance at their array I 

XVI. 

‘Their light-arm’d archers far and 
near 

Survey’d the tangled ground ; 
Their centre ranks, with pike and 
spear, 

A twilight forest frown’d ; 

Their barbed horsemen, in the rear, 
The stern battalia crown’d. 

No cymbal clash’d, no clarion rang. 

Still were the pipe and drum ; 
Save heavy tread, and armour s 
clang, 

I'he sullen march was dumb. 
There breathed no wind their crests 
to shake, 

Or wave their flags abroad ; 
Scarce the frail aspen seem’d to 
quake. 

That shadow’d o'er their road. 
Their vaward scouts no tidings bring. 
Can rouse no lurking foe. 

Nor spy a trace of living thing, 
Save when they slirr’d the roe ; 
The h(^st moves like a deep-sea 
wave. 

Where rise no rocks its pride to 
brave. 

High-swelling, dark, and slow. 
The lake is pass’d, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain, 

Before the Trosachs’ rugged jaws ; 
And here the horse andspeannen pause, 
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While, to explore the dangerous glen, 
Dive through the pass the archer-men. 

XVII. 

‘ At once there rose so wild a j^ell 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 

As all the hends, from heaven that fell, 
Had peal’d the banner-cry of hell I 
Forth from the pass in tumult driven. 
Like chaif before the wind of heaven, 
The archery appear j 
For life ! for life 1 their plight they 
ply— 

And shriek, and sliout, and battle-cry , 
And plaids and bonnets wavingliigh. 
And broadswords flashing to the sky, 
Are maddening in the rear. 
Onward they drive, in dreadful race. 
Pursuers and pursued ; 

Before that tide of flight and chase, 
How shall it keep its rooted place, 
The spearmen’s twilight wood ^ 
“Down, down," cried Mar, “your 
lances down ' 

Bear back both friend and foe'" 
Like reeds before the tempest’s 
frown. 

That serried grove of lances brown 
At once lay levcll’d Io\v ; 

And closely shouldering side to side. 
The bristling ranks the onset bide. 
“ We ’ll quell the savage moun- 
taineer, 

As their Tinchel cows the game! 
They come as fleet as forest deer, 
We '11 drive them back as tame.” 

XVIII. 

* Bearing before them, in their course, 
The relics of the archer force. 

Like wave with crcstofsparklingfoam, 
Right onwaid did Clan- Alpine come. 
Above the tide, each broadsword 
bright 

Was brandishing like beam of light. 
Each targe was dark below ; 

And with the ocean’s mighty swing, 
When heaving to the tempest’s wing, 
They hurl’d them on the. foe. 


I heard the lance’s shivering crash. 

As when the whirlwind rends the ash, 
I heard the broadsword's deadly clang. 
As if an hundred anvils rang ! 

But Moray wheel’d his reai*ward rank 
Of horsemen on Clan-Alpinc’s flank, 

“ My banner-man, advance ! 
lsee,”hecried, “theircolumn shake. 
Now, gallants ! for your ladies’ sake. 
Upon them with the lance!’’ 

The horsemen dash’d among the 
rout, 

As deer break through the broom ; 
Their steeds arc stout, their swords 
arc out, 

They soon make lightsome room. 
Clan-Ali)ine’s best are backward 
borne ! 

Where, where was Roderick 
then 1 

One blast upon his bugle-horn 
Were worth a thousand men ' 
And refluent through the pass of fear, 
The battle’s tide was pour’d ; 
Vanish’d the Saxon’s struggling 
spear, 

Vanish’d the mountain-sword. 

As Bracklinn’s chasm, so black and 
steep, 

Receives her roaring linn, 

As the dark caverns of the deep 
Suck the wild whirlpool in, 

.So did the deep and darksome pass 
Devour the battle’s mingled mass : 
None linger now upon the plain. 

Save those who ne’er shall fight again. 

XIX. 

‘ Now westward rolls the battle’s 
din. 

That deep and doubling pass within. 
Minstrel, away, the work of fate 
Is beaiing on : its issue wait. 

Where the rudeTrosachs’ dread defile 
Opens on Katrine’s lake and isle. 
Grey Ben venue 1 soon re pass’d. 

Loch Katrine lay beneath me cast. 
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The sun is set; the clouds are met, 
The lowering scowl of heaven 
An inky hue of livid blue 
To the deep lake has given ; 
Strange gusts of wind from mountain- 
glen 

Swept o’er the lake, then sunk agen. 

I heeded not the eddying surge, 

Mine eye but saw the Trosachs’ gorge, 
Mine ear but heard the sullen sound. 
Which like an earthquake shook the 
ground, 

And spoke the stern and desperate 
strife 

That parts not but with parting life. 
Seeming, to minstrel ear, to toll 
riie dirge of many a passing soul. 
Nearer it comes; the dun-wood gK n 
The martial flood disguigcd agen, 

But not in mingled tide ; 

I he plaided warriors of the North 
High on the mountain thunder forth 
And overhang its side' ; 

While by the lake below appears 
riic dark’ning cloud of Saxon spears. 
At weary bay each shatter'd band, 
I'veing their focmeii, sternly stand; 

I heir banners stream like tatter'd sad, 
I'hat flings its fragments to the gale, 
.\nd broken arms and disarray 
Mark’d the fell havoc of the day. 

‘Viewing the mountain’s ridge a- 
skance, 

'riic Saxon stood in sullen trance, 

Till Moray pointed with his lancc, 
And cried — ‘ Behold yon isle ' 

Sec! none arc left to guard its straiul, 
Ihitwomonweak,tliat wring the hand: 
'Tis there of yore the robber baml 
Their booty wont to pile ; 

My purse, with bon net- pieces stoic, 

1 o him will swim a bow shot o’er, 
And loose a shallop from the shore. 
Tightly we ’ll tame the war-wolf then, 
Lords of his mate, and bi ood, and dcii.* 


Forth from the ranks a spearman 
sprung. 

On earth his casque and corslet rung. 
He plunged him in the wave : 

All saw the deed, the purpose knew, 
And to their clamours Benvenue 
A mingled echo gave ; 

The Saxons shout, their mate to cheer, 
The helpless females scream for fear, 
And yells for rage the mountaineer. 
’Twas then, as by the outcry riven, 
Pour’d down at once the lowering 
heaven : 

A whirlwind swept Loch Katrine’s 
I breast, 

! Her billows rear’d their snowy crest. 

I Wellfortheswimmersw ril'd they high, 

’ To mar the Highlanrl mai ksman’s eye ; 

For round him shower’d, ’rnid rain 
I and hail, 

The vengeful nirows of the Gael. 

! Tn vain; he ncais the isle, and lo ! 

I Ills ham! is on a shallop’s bow 
Just then a flash of lightning came, 

It tinged the waves and strand with 
, flame ; 

, I mark'd I )iincraggan's widow'd dame, 

' Behind an oak I saw her stand, 

I A naked dirk gleam'd in her hand : 

I It darken'd, but, amid the moan 
Of wa\cs, I hcaril a d\ ing groan ; 
Another fla•^h the sjri aiman floats 
A weltering coise beside the boats, 

I And the stu n matron o’er him stood, 
i Hei hand and «lagger streaming blood. 
\xi 

‘“Revenge' re\engc:'’ the Saxons 
I ciicd, 

I The Gaels’ exulting shout replied, 
j Despite the elemental rage, 

Again thc3' hurried to engage; 

But, ere the3’ closed in desperate fight, 
BI001I3' w'ith spurring came a knight. 
Sprung from his hoi sc, and, from 
a crag. 

Waved 'twixt the hosts a milk-white 
flag. 
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Clarion and trumpet by his side 
Rung forth a truce-note high and wide, 
While, in the Monarch’s name, afar 
An herald’s voice forbade the war. 
For Bothwcll’s lord, and Roderick 
bold. 

Were both, he said, in captive hold.' 

But here the lay made sudden stand ! 
The harp escaped the Minstrel’s hand! 
Oft had he stolen a glance, to spy 
How Roderick brook’d his minstrelsy: 
At first, the Chieftain, to the chime, 
With lifted hand, kept feeble time ; 
That motion ceased, yet feeling strong 
Varied his look as changed the song ; 
At length, no more his deafen’d ear 
The minstrel melody can hear ; 

His face grows sharp, his hands are 
clench’d, 

As if some pang his heart-strings 
wrench’d ; 

Set are his teeth, his fading eye 
Is sternly fix’d on vacancy ; 

Thus, motionless, and moanless, drew 
His parting breath, stout Roderick 
Dhu ! 

Old Allan-bane look’d on aghast. 
While grim and still his spifit pass’d : 
But when he saw that life was fled, 
He pour’d his wailing o’er the dead : 

XXII. 

LAMENT. 

* And art thou cold and lowly laid, 
Thy foeman’s dread, thy people’s aid, 
Breadalbane’s boast, Clan- Alpine’s 
shade I 

For thee shall none a requiem say? 
For thee, who loved the minstrel’s lay, 
For thee, of Bothwell’s house the stay. 
The shelter of her exiled line, 

E’en in this prison-house of thine, 

I’ll wail for Alpine’s honour’d Pine ! 

'What groans shall yonder valleys fill ! 
What shrieks ofgricfshall rendyon hill I 
What tears of burning rage sh^l thrill, 


When mourns thy tribe thy battles 
done, 

Thy fall before the race was won, 

Thy sword ungirt ere set of sun I 
There breathes not clansman of thy line, 
But would have given his life for thine. 
O woe for Alpine’s honour’d Pine I 

‘ Sad was thy lot on mortal stage I 
The captive thrush may brook the cage, 
The prison’d eagle dies for rage. 
Brave spirit, do not scorn my strain ! 
And, when its notes awake again. 
Even she, so long beloved in vain. 
Shall with my harp her voice combine, 
And mix her woe and tears with mine, 
To wail Clan-Alpinc’s honour’d Pine.' 

XXIII. 

Ellen the while with bursting heart 
Remain’d in lordly bower apart, 
Where play'd with many-colour'd 
gleams, 

Through storied pane the rising beams. 
In vain on gilded roof they fall. 

And lighten’d up a tapestried wall, 
And for her use a menial train 
A rich collation spread in vain. 

The banquet proud, the chamber gay, 
Scarce drew one curious glance astray ; 
Or, if she look’d, 'twas but to say. 
With better omen dawn’d the day 
In that lone isle, where waved on high 
The dun-deer’s hide for canopy ; 
Where oft her noble father shared 
The simple meal her care prepared. 
While Lufra, crouching by her side 
Her station claim'd with jealous pride, 
And Douglas, bent on woodland game. 
Spoke of the chase to Malcolm Graeme, 
Whose answer, oft at random made. 
The wandering of his thoughts 
betray’d. 

Those who such simple joys have 
known. 

Are taught to prize them when they’re 
gone. 
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But sudden, see, she lifts her head ! 
The window seeks with cautious tread. 
What distant music has the power 
To win her in this woful hour I 
Twas from a turret that o’crhung 
Hcrlatticed bower, the strain was sung : 

XXIV. 

LAY OF THE IMPfMSONED HUNTSMAN. 

‘ My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 
My idle greyhound loathes his food, 
My horse is weary of his stall. 

And I am sick of captive thrall. 

I wish I were, as I have been, 

Hunting the hart in forest green, 

With bended bowandbloodhcuudfrce. 
For that ’s the life is inr'ot tor me. 

I hate to learn the ebb of time 
From yon dull steeple’s drowsy chime, 
Or mark it as the sunbeams crawl, 

Inch after inch, along the wall. 

The lark was wont my matins ring, 

1 lie sable rook my vespers sing ; 

1 hese towers, although aking’stheybe, 
Have not a hall of joy for me. 

No more at dawning morn I rise, 

And sun myself in Kllen’s eyes. 

Drive the fleet deer the forest through, 
And homeward wend witli evening 
dew ; 

A blithesome welcome blithely meet. 
And lay my trophies at her feet. 
While fled the eve on wing of glee : 

I hat life is lost to love and me !' 

XXV. 

The heart-sick lay was hardly said, 
I'he list’ner had not turn’d her head. 
It trickled still, the starting tear, 
When light a footstep struck her car. 
And Snowdoun’s graceful knight was 
near. 

^he turn’d the hastier, lest again 
The prisoner should renew his strain. 


* O welcome, brave Fitz-James !' she 
said ; 

‘ How may an almost orphan maid 
Pay the deep debt’ ‘O say not so! 
To me no gratitude you owe. 

Not mine, alas! the boon to give. 

And bid thy noble father live; 

I can but be thy guide, sweet maid, 
With Scotland’s king thy suit to aid. 
No tyrant he, though ire and pride 
May lay his better mood aside. 

Come, KllerijCome! 'tis morethantime, 
lie holds his court at morning prime.’ 
With beating heart, and bosom wrung, 
As to a brother’s arm she clung. 
Gently he dried the falling tear, 

And gently whisper’d hope and cheer; 
Her faltering steps half led, half staid, 
Through gallery fair, and high arcade, 
Till, at his touch, its wings of pride 
A portal arch unfolded wide. 

XXVI. 

Within ’twas brilliant all and light, 

A thronging scene of figures bright; 

! It glow’d on Ellen's daz/Icd sight, 

As when the setting sun has given 
Ten thousand hues to summer even, 
And from their tissue fancy frames 
AC-rial knights and fairy dames. 

Still by Fitz-Jamcs her footing staid ; 
A few faint steps she forward made, 
Then slow her drooping head she 
raised, 

And fearful round the presence gazed ; 
For him she sought, who own’d this 
state. 

The dreaded prince whose will was 
fate. 

She gazed on man}’ a princely port. 
Might well have ruled a royal court; 
On many a splendid garb she gazed. 
Then turn’d bewilder’d and amazed. 
For all stood bare ; and, in the room, 
Fitz-Jamcs alone wore cap and plume. 
To him each lady’s look was lent; 

On him each courtier's eye was bent ; 
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Midst furs, and silks, and jewels sheen, 
He stood, in simple Lincoln green, 
The centre of the glittering ring. 

And Snowdoun’s Knight is Scotland’s 
King! 

XXVII. 

As wreath of snow, on mountain- 
breast, 

Slides from the rock that gave it rest, 
Poor Ellen glided from her stay, 

And at the Monarch’s feet she lay ; 
No word her chokingvoice commands ; 
She show’d the ring, she clasp’d her 
hands. 

0 ! not a moment could he brook, 
The generous prince, that suppliant 

look 1 

Gently he raised her ; and, the while, 
Check’d with aglancethccircle’ssmilc; 
Graceful, but grave, her brow he kiss’d, 
And bade her terrors be dismiss’d: 
'Yes, fair, the wandering poor Fitz- 
James 

The fealty of Scotland claims. 

To him thy woes, thy wishes, bring; 
He will redeem his signet ring. 

Ask nought for Douglas ; yestcreven. 
His prince and he have muclT forgiven. 
Wrong hath he had from slanderous 
tongue, 

I, from his rebel kinsmen, wrong 
We would not, to the vulgar crowd. 
Yield what they craved with clamour 
loud ; 

Calmly w’e heard and judged his cause, 
Our council aided, and our laws. 

1 stanch’d thy father’s death-feud stern 
With stout De Vaux and Grey Glen- 

cairn ; 

And Bothwell's Lord henceforth we 
own 

The friend and bulwark of our Throne. 
But, lovely infidel, how now ? 

What clouds thy misbelieving brow? 
Lord James of Douglas, lend thineaid; 
Thou must confirm this doubtingmaid.’ 


XXVIII. 

Then forth the noble Douglas sprung, 
And on his neck his daughter hung. 
The Monarch drank, that happy hour, 
ThesweetestjholiestdraughtofPower, 
When it can say, with godlike voice. 
Arise, sad Virtue, and rejoice I 
Yet would not James the general eye 
On Nature’s raptures long should pry ; 
He stepp’d between — * Nay, Douglas, 
nay. 

Steal not my proselyte away ! 

The riddle ’tis my right to read, 

That brought this happy chance to 
speed. 

Yes, Ellen, when disguised I stray 
In life’s moic low but happier way, 
’Tis under name which veils my power. 
Nor falsely veils, for Stirling’s tower 
Of yore the name of Snowdoun claims, 

! And Normans call me James Fitz- 
james. 

Thus watch I o’er insulted laws, 

Thus learn to right the injured cause.’ 
Then, in a tone apart and low, — 

‘ Ah, little traitress I none must know 
What idle dream , what 1 ighter thought, 
What vanity full dearly bought. 
Join’d to thine eye’s dark witchcraft, 
drew 

My spell-bound steps to Benvenue, 

I In dangerous hour, and all but gave 
I Thy Monarch’s life to mountain 
glaive ' ’ — 

Aloud he spoke—* Thou still dost hold 
That little talisman of gold. 

Pledge of my faith, Fitz-James’s ring; 
What seeks fair Ellen of the King^’ 

XXIX. 

Full well the conscious maiden guess’d 
He probed the weakness of her breast; 
But, with that consciousness, there 
came 

A lightening of her fears for Graeme, 
And more she deem’d the Monarch’s ire 
Kindled ’gainst him, who, for her sire. 
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Rebellious broadsword boldly drew; 
And, to her generous Iceling true, 
She craved the grace of Roderick Dim. 
* Forbear thy suit: the King of kings 
Alone can stay life’s parting wings : 

I know his heart, I know his hand, 
Have shared his cheer, and proved 
his brand : 

My fiiirest earldom would I give 
To bid Clan-Al[): ’c’s Chieftain live I 
Hast thou no other boon to crave? 

No other captive friend to save ? * 
Hlushing, she turn’d her from the King, 
And to the Douglas gave the ring. 

As if she wish’d her sire to speak 
Tlie suit tliat stain’d her glowing 
check. — 

‘ Nay, then,my pi edge has lost •*< s'*.) rce, 
And stubborn justice holds her couis<‘ 
Malcolm, comeforth!’ Andatthe word, 
Down kneerd the Granne to .Scotland's 
Lord. 

‘For thee, rash 3’outh, no suppliant sues, 
Fiorn tliee may V’ciigeance claim her 
dues, 

Who, nuiturcd underneath our smile, 
Hast paid our careby trcachcrouswile. 
And sought, amid thy faithful clan, 

A refuge for an outlaw'd man. 
Dishonouring thus thy lo^al name. 
Fitters and waider lor the Gramc ' ’ 
His chain of gold the King unstrung, 
The links o'er Malcolm’s neck he Hung, 
Then gently drew the glittering band. 
And laid the clasp on Fllcn’s hand. 

llAunofthc North, farewell' The hills 
grow dark, 

On purple peaks a dccj)cr shade 
descending ; 

In twilight copse the glow-w orm lights 
her spark, 

The deer, half st“en,arctothc covert 
wending. 
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Resume thy wizard elm ! the fountain 
lending, 

And the wild breeze, thy wilder 
minstrelsy ; 

Thy numbers sweet with nature’s 
vespers blending, 

With distant echo from the fold and 
lea. 

And herd-boy’s evening pipe, and hum 
of housing bee. 

Y< t once again farewell, thou Minstrel 
harp 1 

Yi t once again forgive my feeble 
sway. 

And little reck I of the censure sharp 

May idly caxil at an idle lay. 

Much l5a\e I oued thy strains on life’s 
long way. 

Through secret woes the world has 
never known, 

When on the weary night dawn'd 
wearier day. 

And bitterer \Nas the giicf devour'd 
alone. 

That I o’erhve such woes, Knehantress' 
IS thine own. 

Hark ' as my lingering footsteps slow 
retire, 

•Some Spirit of tlie Air has waked 
thy string ’ 

’Tis now a seraph bold, with touch of 
fire. 

Tis nt)W the brush of Fairy’s frolic 
wing. 

Receding now. ihedyingnnmbers ring 

Fainter and fainter down the rugged 
dell. 

And now the mountainbreo/es scarcely 
bring 

A wandcimg witch-notc of the dis* 
tant spell - 

And now, 'tis silent all ' — Knehantress, 
f.iic thee well ! 


KND OF IHE LADY UF THE LAKE. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EDITION OF 1830 . 


After the success of ‘Marmion,’ I felt 
inclined to exclaim with Ulysses in the 
' Odyssey 

OStoj fiiv bt] ardAof adarot (KTeTfAearai' 
yCv avTi (TKonov aKKov. Odys. x^ h 5* 

‘One venturous jrame my h.md has won to-day— 

Another, callants, yet remains to play.' 

The ancient manners, the habits and cus- 
toms of the aboriifinal race bv witorn the 
Highlands of Scotland were innabited, had 
always ai^peared to me peculiarly adapted to 
poetry. The change in their manners, too, 
nad taken place almost within my own time, 
or at least I had learned manv particulars 
concerning the ancien t state of t nc 11 ighlands 
from the men of the last generation. I 
had always thought the old Scottish (lad 
highly adapted for poetical composition. 
The feuds, and political dissensions, which, 
half a century earlier, would have rendered 
the richer and wealthier part of the kingdom 
indisposed to countenance a poem, the scene 
of wnich was laid in the Highlands, were 
now sunk in the generous compassion which 
the English, more than any other nation, 
feel for the misfortunes of an honourable foe. 
The Poems of Ossian had, by their popularity, 
sufficiently shown, that if writings on High* 
land subjects were qualified to interest ^e 
reader, mere national prejudices were, in the 
present day, very unlikely to interfere with 
their success. 

I had also read a great deal, seen much, 
and heard more, of that romantic country, 
where I was in the habit of spiznding some 
time every autumn ; and the scenery of Loch 
Katrine was connected with the recollection 
of many a dear frieml and mer^ expedition 
of former days. This poem, the action of 
which lay among scenes so beautiful, and so 


deeply imprinted on my recollection, was 
a labour of love ; and it was no less so to 
recall the manners and incidents introduced. 
The frequent custom of James IV, and par- 
ticularly of Janies V, to walk through tneir 
kingdom in disguise, afforded me the hint of 
an incident, which never fails to be interesting, 
if managed with the slightest address or 
dexterity. 

I may now confess, however, that the. 
employment, though attended w-ith great 
pleasure, was not without its doubts and 
anxieties. A lady, to whom I was nearly 
related, and with whom I lived, during her 
whole life, on the most brotherly terms of 
affection, w’as residing with me at the time 
when the work was in progress, and used to 
ask me, what I could possibly do to rise so 
early in the morning (that happening to be 
the inobt convenient time to me for com- 
position). At last I told her the subject of 
my meditations ; and I can never forget the 
anxiety and affection expressed in her reply. 
‘Do not be so rash,’ she said, ‘my dearest 
cousin. You are already popular— more so, 
perhaps, than you voursclf will l^lieve, or 
than even I, or other partial friends^ can 
fairly allow to your merit. You stand high— 
do not rashly attempt to climb higher, and 
incur the risk of a fall ; for, depeiul upon it, 
a favourite will not be permitted even to 
stumble with impunity.’ I replied to this 
affectionate expostulation in tne words of 
Montrose— 

‘lie either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are sm.ill, 

Wh<j dares not put it to ihe touch 
I'u i^aiii or lose it all ‘ 

* If I fail,’ I said, for the dialogue is strong 
in my recollection, ' it is a sign that 1 ought 
never to have succeeded, and I will wnte 
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prose for life : you shall sec no change in my ment of a royal intrigue takes place as 
temper, nor will I eat a single meal tlie worse, follows : 

But if I succeed, 

“ Up with the honiiie blue buiinet. 

The dirk, and the feather, and a' I ” 

Afterwards, I showed iny affectionate and 
anxious critic the first canto of the poem, 
which reconciled her to my imprudence. That was amang them a’. 

Nevertheless, although 1 answered thus con- a-roving,’ Ac > 

fidently, with the obstinacy often said to be This discovery, as Mr. Pepys says of the 
iroper to those who bear my surname, rent in his camlet cloak, was but a trifle, yet 

acknowledge that my confidence was con- it troubled me ; and I was at a good deal of 
siilerably shaken b the warning of her pains to efface any marks by which I thought 

excellent taste an<f unbiassed friendship. my secret could be traced btfore the con- 

Nor was 1 much comforted by her retracta elusion, when I relied on it with the same 

lion of the unfavourable judgment, when hope of produt ingeffect, with which the Irish 

I recollected how likely a natuial partiality postboy is said to reserve a ‘trot for the 
w as to effect that change of opinion. In such avenue.’ 

cases, affection rises like a light on the I took uncommon pains to verifv the 
canvas, improves any favourable tints which accuracy of the local circumstances o'f this 

It formerly exhibited, and throws its defects story. I rccolKct, in paiticular, that to 

into the shade. ascertain whether 1 was telling a probable 

I remember that about the same time talc, I went into Perthshire, to see whether 
.1 friend started in to ‘ heezeup rny Vooe ’ like King James couhl actually h.a\e ridden from 
the ‘sportsman with his cutty gun ’ m the old the banks of Loch Vennachar to Stirling 
song, lie was bred a fanner, but a man Castle within the lime supposed in the Poem, 
of powerful understanding, natural good and had the pleasure to satisfy myself that it 
taste, and warm poetical feeling, p<*rf^lly was quite practicable 

lompetent to supply the wants of an im After a considerable delay, 'The Lady of 
pcifeet or irregular education. He w-as the Lake ’ appeared in May iMio; and its 

.1 passionate ailinirer of field-sports, which we success w as certainly so extraordinary as to 

often pursued together. in<luce me for the moment to conclude that 

As this friend happened to dine with me at I had at last fixed a nail in the proverbially 
.\shesticl one day, I took the opportunity ol inconstant wheel of Fortune, whose stability 
11 ‘ading to him the first canto of ‘The Lady in behalf of an indi\ idiial w ho had so lioldly 
of the l.Jikc,’ in order to ascertain the eftect j courted her fa\oius for three successixe times, 
the poem was likely to produce upon a person had not as > et bee n shaken. 1 had attained, 
xxlio was but too favourable a reprosentatixe poihaps, that degree of public reputation at 
of readers at large. It is, of course, tobesu|> which prutlence, or certainly limiditv, would 
posed that 1 determined rather to guide my have made a halt, anrl discontinued efforts 
opinion by what my friend might apjiear to by which I was far more likely to diminish 

fi el, than by what he might think fit to say. my fame than to increase it.' But, as the 

ills reception of iny recitation, or prelection, celebrated John Wi.kcs is said to haxe 
xxas rather singular. He placed his hand ! explained to his late Majesty, that he him- 
across his brow, and listened with great 1 self, amid his full tide ot popularity, xxas 
attention through the xvhole account ot the ' ncxer a ilkitr, so I can, with honest truth, 
slag-hunt, till the dogs threw themselves into exculpate myself from hax mg liccn at any 
llie lake to follow their iniister, who embarks tunc a partisan of in v ow n poetrx', ex’en when 
xxith Ellen IJougla.s. He then staited up it was m the highest hLslnon with the 
xxith a sudden exclamation, struck his million. It must not Ix' supjxjscd, that I was 
li.ind on the tabic, and declared, in a voice either so ungrateful, or so superabundantly 
ol censure calculated for the occasion, that candid, as to despise or scorn the value of 
the dogs must have Ixceii totally ruined those whose xoice had e lex ated me so much 
I'V being permitted to take the water alter higher than my oxvn opinion told me I de- 
surh a severe chase. I own I was much served. 1 felt, on the contraiy, the more 
(ticouraged by the species of reverie which grateful to the public, as receixmg that from 
had posscssen so zealous a folloxxcr of the partiality to me, which I could not have 
sports of the ancient Nimrml, xxhohad been claimed 'from merit; and I endeavoured to 
(ompletely surprised out of all doubts of the deserve the partiality, by continuing such 
lealityof the tale. Another of his remarks exertions as I w'as capable of for their amuse- 
gave me less pleasure. He detected the ment. 

identity of the King with the wanxicring It niay lie that I did not. in this continued 
knight, Filz-James, wdien he winds his bugle course of scribbling, consultcithcr the interest 

lo summon liia attendants. He was prob- 

aiily thinking; of the lively, but somewhat i The lolly Beggar, attributed to King James V.— 
hrentiona, old ballad, in which the denoue- Herd's CoiUctwn, 17:0. 


lie took a bugle frae liiit side, 

He blew both loud and shrill. 
And four-and-twenty belted knights 
Came skipping ower the hill ; 
Then he took out a little knife, 

Let a' his duddies fa'. 

And he was the brnwest erentleinan 
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of the public or my own. But the former 
had effectual means of defending themselves, 
and could, by their coldness, suffici«*ntly 
check any approach to intrusion ; and for 
myself, I naa now for several years dedicated 
my hours so much to literary labour, that 
I should have felt difficulty in employing 
myself otherwise ; and so, like Dogberry, 

I generously bestowed all my tediousness on 
the public, comforting myself with the reflec- 
tion, that if posterity should think me 
undeserving of the favour with which I was 
regarded by my contempoiaries, ‘they could 
not but say I /la^ the crown,’ and had 
enjoyed for a time that popularity which is so 
much coveted. 

I conceived, however, that 1 held the dis- ■ 
tinguished situation I had obtained, however 
unworthily, rather like the champion of 
pugilism, on the condition of being always 
ready to show proofs of my skill, than in the 
manner of the champion of chivalry, vvho | 
performs his duties only on rare and solemn 
occasions. I was in any case conscious that j 
I could not long hold a situation which the j 
caprice, rather than the judgment, of the i 
uuolic, nad bestowed upon mo, and preferred | 
oeing deprived of my precedence oy some , 
more worthy rival, to sinking into contempt 
for my indolence, and losing my reputation 
by wKat Scottish lawyers call the ue^attx'e 
proscription. Accord i ngl y, t hos>e w ho choose 
to look at the Introduction to Rokeby, in the 
resent edition, w ill be able to tract? the steps 
y which I declined as a poet to figure as 
a novelist; as the ballad .says. Queen 


lideanor .sunk at Charing- Cross to rise again 
at Queenhithe. 

It only remains for me to say that, during 
inv short pro eminence of populaiity, I faith- 
fully observed the rules of moderation which 
I had resolveil to follow before I began my 
course as a man of letters. If a man is 
<letermined to make a noise in the world, he 
is as sure to encounter abuse and ridicule, as 
he vvho gallops luriously through a village, 
must reckon on being followed by the curs in 
full cry. lixperionced persons know, that in 
stretching to flog the latter, the rider is very 
apt to catch a bad fall ; nor is an attempt to 
chastise a malignant critic attended with less 
danger to the author. On this prinnple, I let 
parotly, builcsoiie, and smiibs, find their own 
level; and while the latter hissed most 
fiercely, I w as cautious nev er to catch them 
up, as schoolboys do, to tlirow them back 
against the naughty boy vvho fiied them olf, 
widely remembering tliat they are, in suth 
ca.ses, apt to explode in the handling. Let 
me a<ld, that my reign (Mnce Byron has so 
c.illed it'lwas inarkeil by some instances of 
good-nature as vvell as patienee I n<ver 
n fused a literary person of merit such 
sciAices in smoothing liis way to the public 
as were in my power, and I had the advan- 
tage, rather an uncommon cnie with our 
iintable race, to enjoy gtnrial f.i\our, 
without incurnrig permanent ill-will, so far 
as IS known to me, among any of my con- 
temporaries. 

W. S. 

AhBorsFOKD, April 


NOTE.S. 


Note I. 

the heights of Cam- Var, 

And roused the cavern^ •where^ 'tis told^ 
A giant made his den of old.—V 208. 

Va-var, as the name is pronounced, or more 
properly Uaiphmor^ is a mountain to the 
north-cast of the village of Callender in 
Menteith, deriving its name, which signifies 
the great den, or cavern, from a sort of retreat 
among the rocks on the south side, sai<l, by 
tradition, to have been the abode of a giant. 
In latter times, it w-as the refuge of robbers 
and banditti, who have been cjidy extirpated 
within these forty or fifty years. Strictly 
speaking, this stronghold is not a cave, as 
ine name would imply, but a sort of small 
enclosure, or recess, surrounded with large 
rocks, and open above head. It may have 
been originally designed as a toil for deer, 
who might get in from the outside, but would 
6nd it difllcult to return. This opinion pre- 
vails among the old sportsmen and d^r- 
stalkers in the neighbourhood. 


Note II 

7w'<7 dogs of black Saint Huberts breed. 
Unmatch'd for courage, breath, and speed. 

— r. 2CA). 

‘The houn<ls which we rail Saint Hubert's 
hounds, arc commonly all Macke, )et neuer- 
thdess, the race, is so minglcMj at th< se dajs, 
that we find them of all colours These, are 
the hounds whieh the abbots of St. Hubert 
liaue always kept some of their race or kind, 
in honour or remf'mbranci* of the !-aint, which 
was a hunter with S. Eustace. Whereupon 
we may conceiue that (by the grace of (jod) 
all good huntsmen shall follow them into 
para<Iise. To return vnto my former purpose, 
this kind of dogges hath bone dispersra 
through the counties of Henault, Lorayne, 
Flanaers, and Burgoync. They are mighty 
of body, neuertheless their legges are low and 
short, likewise they are not swiftj although 
they be very goocl of sent, hunting chaers 
which are farre straggled, fearing neither 
water nor cold, and doc more couet the 
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chacos that smell, as foxes, Imre, and such 
like, than other, because they find themselves 
neither of swiftness nor courage to hunt and 
kill the chaces that are lighter and swifter. 
The bloodhounds of this colour proue good, 
especially those that are cole ulacke, but 
1 made no great account to breed on them, 
or to keene the kind, and yet I found a book 
which a hunter did dedicate to a prince of 
Loiayne, which seemed to loue hunting much, 
wherein w’as a blasoii which the .same hunter 
gauc to his bloodhound, called Souyllard, 
winch was white . — 

" My n.ime i .tmc lust lioin holy lliiliert’s r.icc, 
hou>ll.ird iiiy sue, .i h<iuiid of siinful.ir nr.uc.’* 

Whereujpon we may presume that some of 
tlie kiiuf proue white sometimes, but they are 
not of the kind of the tircniers or Hoaxes, | 
which we haue at these dayrs'— 7 V/^ noble j 
Art of Venerie or Ifunttnf'^ translated and 
collected for the I se of all Noble nun and 
Gentlemen. Lond. i6ii, 4to, p. 15. 


Noth 111 . 

For the death zvound and d^ath-halloo. 
Muster'd his breathy hts xvhinyard drew. 

— I*. 

\\ hrii the stag turned to bay, the ancient 
liuiiti I had the perilous task of going in upon, 
iiikI killing or <lisabling the (h-s|K iat<* animal 
At (eitain times of the )ear this was lu Id 
p.iitir ularly d.mgerous, a wound r«cei\fd 
iKim a htag's horn being tin n «leenn d 
poisonous, and more <langer<ius than one 
from the tusks ol a boai, as the old rhjme 
testifies.— 

J he In with it f ■rin>,'s thee t> \ hi 

Hut lurhor s h.iiirl uill iHi.irs Inirt tht rff< 

thou iicdl St not {r.ir ' 

At all times, howe\er, the task was danger- 
o.is, an<l to be adxentiiied upon wisely and 
wanly either bv getting be hin«l the stag 
wliih- he was ga/mg on the hounds, or by 
watching ail opportunity tog.illopioundly in 
upon him, and kill him with the sword. 

e many directions to this purpose in the 
liooke ot Hunling, < hap. 41. Wilson the 
liisfonan has lecorded a pro\ nlcnt1.1l escape 
wliirh Ik tell hill] in this hazaidoiis spurt, while 
a }outh and follower of the I'ai 1 ol Sussex. 

‘Sir Piter Lee, of Lime, in ( heshiie, 
invited my lord one summer to hunt the 
sta ;g. And having a go at slagg iiithase, 
an 1 many gent If nu-n in the jnu suit, the slagg 
Look soyle. And divers, wnen'of I was one, 
alighted, and stood with .swouls flrawiv*, to 
have .x rut at him, at his coming out of the 
’'attr. 'I he Ht.iggs there iM'ing wtimlerfully 
licree .-ind dangerous, made us youths mote 
•ager to be at him. Hut he escaped us all. 
AikI it was biy misfortune to be Inndtrcd of 
n>y coming nere him, the way being sIijktic, 
uy a fallc ; which gave occasion to some, 
did not know mce, to afieak aa if I had 


falne for feare. Which being told mee, I left 
the stagg. and followed the gentleman who 
[first] spatce it. But 1 found him of that cold 
tempf^r, that it seems his words made an 
escape from him ; as by his denial and 
repentance it appeared. Hut this made mee 
more violent in the pursuit of the stagg, to 
recover my reputation. And I happened to 
be the only horseman in, when the dogs 
sett him up at bay; and approaching near 
him on horsi backe, he broke through the 
dogs, and run at mee, ami tore my horse's 
sifle with his homes, close by my thigh. 
Then I <]uitted my horse, and grew more 
cunning (for the flogs hail sette him up 
againe), stf-.i.liiig behind him with my sworri, 
and cut his hamstrings; and then gfjt upon 
his back, and rut his throate ; which, as 
I was doing, the company c.ime in, and 
blamed my rashrv ss for running such a 
ha/atfl.’— Plck's Desiderata CuriosJ, 11. 464. 


N'oti: IV’. 

And notv, to issue from the ja^len. 

No pathway meets the wanderer's ken, 
Dn/ess he climb, with foot in nice, 

A far projectinjfT precipice. P ^11. 

I’ntil the present ro.-nl was made through 
the roiiuinlic pass which I have presuiiip- 
ti.ously allem[)ted to d« set 'be in th<' [»ii ci ding 
stanzas, there was no mo le of issuing out of 
the flefile called the Tiosarhs, « xeeituig by 
a sort of lad'lfi, composed of the branches 
and loots of tict s 


Non: V. 

I'o meet with Highland p/un lerers here. 
Were r. orse than loss oj steed or deer 

P .111. 

The clans wlio inhabitid the lomaniic 
regions m t he m iglilniui luiod of 1 ,ocii Kat r me 
wi le, even until a bile jK’iiod, nun h addicted 
to prcfiaioiy exrui'.ions upon then Lowlaml 
m ighbours.* ‘ In lornier times, ilntse parts of 
this diNirict. whith aie siiuatftl beyond the 
(fiampian lange, wereiend* n il almo>Hl inac- 
ce-.sibie by sliong bamcis of rocks, ami 
mountains, and Takes It was a border 
counliv, and, I hough on the very verge of 
the low couiitrv. It was almost totally se- 
«|iiestere«l fiom the worM, and, as it were, 
insulated w ith lespeii to society, 'lisvyell 
known that 'n the Highland's it was, in lor- 
ini'r times, atcountecl not only lawful, but 
iionour.ible, among hostile tribes, to commit 
flepreflainins on one another ; and these 
haoits of the age vvoie perhaps stiengthened 
in this district, bv the circumstances which 
have been im nlioned. It bordered on a 
Cfiuntry, the inhabit.ints of whic h, while they 
were richer, were leSsS warlike than they, and 
w iflcly flilTrrenccd by language and manners.’ 
— Graham’s Sketches of Scenery in Perth- 
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shire. £din. 1806, p. 97. The reader will 
therefore be pleased to remember, that the 
scene of this j^em is laid in a time, 

• When toominif faulcis, or sweeping of a glen, 
Had still been held the deed of g^lant men.' 


Note VI. 

A ffrey-hat'r'd sire^ whose eye intent 

^V<is on the vision' d future bent.—^. 213. 

If force of evidence could authorise us to 
believe facts inconsi:»tent with the general 
laws of nature, enough might be produced in 
favour of the existence of the Second-sight. It 
is called in Gaelic Taishitaraugh^ from 
T'aish^ an unreal or shadowy appearance ; 
and those possessed of the faculty are called 
T'aishatrin^ which may be .aptly translated 
visionaries. Martin, a steady belic\cr in the 
second-sight, gives the follo^^ing account of 
it : — 

‘The second-sight is a singular faculty, 
of seeing an otheiwise invisible object, with- 
out a.ay previous means used by the person 
that used it for that end . the vision makes 
such a lively impression upon the seers, that 
they neither see, nor think of anything else, 
except the vision, as long as it continues ; 
and then they appear pensi\e or jovial, ac- 
cording to the object that was represented to 
them. 

‘ At the sight of a vision, the eyelids of the 
person are erected, and the eyes continue 
staring until the object vanish. This is 
obvious to others \%ho arc by, when the 
persons happen to sec a vision, and occurred 
more than once to my own obser\ation, and 
to others that were wiih me 

' There is one in Skie, of whom his acquaint- 
ance observed, that when he sees a vision, the 
inner p^t of his e\eli<ls turns sofar upwards, 
that, after the object disappears, he must 
draw them dowm with his fingers, and some- 
times employ others to draw them down, 
which he finefs to be the much easier way. 

* This faculty of the second-sight does not 
lineally descend in a family, as some imagine, 
for I know several parents who are endowed 
with it, but their children not, dLXxdvice versa ; 
neither is itacquired by any previous compact. 
And, after a strict enquiry, I could never learn 
that this faculty was communicable any way 
whatsoever. 

‘The seer knows neither the object, time, 
nor place of a \ ision, before it appears ; and 
the same object is often .seen by different 
persons living at a considerable distance from 
one another. The true way of judging as to 
the time and circumstance of an object, is by 
observation ; for several personsofjudgroent, 
without this faculty, are more capable to 
judge of the design of a vision, than a novice 
that is a seer, if an object appear in the day 
or night, it will come to pass sooner or 
later accordingly. 

* If an object is seen early in the morning 


^which isnotfrc(ment)itwill be accomplished 
in a few hours afterwards. If at noon, it will 
commonly be accomplished that very day. If 
in the evening, perhaps that night ; if after 
candles be lighted, it will be accomplished 
that night : the later always in accomplish- 
ment, by weeks, months, and sometimes 
years, according to the time of night the 
vision is seen. 

‘ When a shroud is perceived about one, it is 
a sure prognostic of death ; the time is judged 
according to the height of it about the m^rson ; 
for if it is seen above the middle, deatn is not 
to be expected for the space of a year, and 
perhaps some months longer ; and as it is 
frequently seen to ascend higher towards the 
head, death is concluded to ue at hand with- 
in a few days, if not hours, as daily experi- 
ence confirms. Examples of this kind were 
shewn me, when the persons of whom the 
obser\ations were then made, enjoyed perfect 
health. 

‘ One instance was lately foretold by a seer, 
thatw'as a novice, concerning the death of one 
of my acquaintance ; this was communicated 
to a few only, and with great confidence ; I 
being one of the number, did not in the least 
reg.ard it, until the death of the person, 
about the tune foretold, did confirm me of 
the certainty of the prediction. 'I he novice 
mentioned al)ovc, is now a skilful seer, as 
appears from many late instances ; he lives 
in the parish of St. Mary's, the most northern 
in Skie. 

* If a w’oinan is seen standing at a man's 
left hand, it is a presage that she will be his 
wife, whether they be married to others, or 
unmarried at the time of the appaiition. 

‘ If two or three women arc seen at once 
near a man’s left hand, she that is next him 
will undoubtedly be his wife first, and so on, 
whether all three, or the man, be single or 
married at the time of the vision or not ; of 
w'hich there arc several late instances among 
those of my acquaintance. It is an ordinary 
thing for them to see a man that is to come 
to the house shortly after : and if he is not of 
the seer’s acquaintance, yet he gives such a 
lively description of his stature, complexion, 
habit, ^c. that upon his arrival he answers 
the character given him in all respects. 

‘ If the person so appearing be one of the 
seer's acquaintance, he will tell his name, as 
w’cll as other particulars ; and he can tell by 
his countenance whether he comes in a good 
or bad humour. 

' I have been seen thus nwself by seers of 
both sexes, at some hundrcdfmiles’ distance ; 
some that saw me in this manner had never 
seen me personally, and it happened ac- 
cording to their vision, without any previous 
design of mine to go to those places, my 
coming there lieing purely accidental. 

* It IS ordinary with them to see houses, 
gardens, and trees, in places void of all three ; 
and this in progn^s of time uses to be ac- 
complished: as at Mogshot, in the Isle of 
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Skie, where there were but a few sorry cow- 
houses, thatched with straw, yet in a very few 
years after, the vision, which ap|)eare(l often, 
was accomplished, by the builuin^ of several 
^ood houses on the very spot represented by 
Uie seers, and by the planting of orchards 
there. 

'To see a spaik of fire fall upon one's arm 
or breast, is a forerunner of a dead child to be 
seen in the aims of those persons of which 
there are several fresh instances. 

*To see a seat empty at the time of one's 
sitting in it, is a presage of that perhon’s 
death soon after. 

‘ When a novice, or one that has lately ob- 
tained the second-sight, .sees a vision in the 
night-time without doors, and he be near a 
lire, he presently falls into a swoon. 

‘ Some find themselves as it were in a crowd 
of people, having a corpse, which they carry ! 
along with them ; and after such \isions, the I 
seers come in sweating, and dcsciibe the j 
people that appeared ; it there be any of their 
acquaintanceamong'em, they give an account I 
of their names, as alao of the b. arc' but I 
they know nothing concerning thv* corpMe. 

' All those who have the sc cund-sight do not 
al\%ays see these visions at once, though they 
be together at the time. But if one who has 
this faculty, designedly touch his fellow-seer 
at the instant of a vision's appearing, then the 
second sees it as well as the fii'it ; and this is 
sometimes discerned by iho'o that arc near 
them on such oc'casions.’ --.M aki is’s /Je- 
seription 0/ ih* Western Islands^ 1716, S\o, 
p. ^ut) et seq. 

To these particulars innumerable examples 
might be added, all allotted by gia\e and 
credible authors. But, in despite ol e\ idencc 
which neither Bacon, Boyle, nor John:>on 
were able to resist, the 'TaiscA, with all its 
visionary properties, seems to be now uni- 
versally abandoned to the use of poetry. 
The rxcjuisitely beautiful p(X*m of Locliicl 
will at once occur to the recollection ol every 
reader. 


Note VII. 

Here^for retreat in dangerous hoter^ 

Some chief had framed a rustic boxver. 

— 1’. J14. 

The Celtic chieftains, whose Ii\es were con- 
tinually exposed to peril, had usually, in the 
most retired spot of their domains, some 
place of retreat for the houi of necessity, 
Rrhich, as circumstances would admit, w’as a 
tower, a cavern, or a rustic hut, in a strong 
and secluded situation. One of thc&c last 
gave refuge to the unfortunate Charles Ivl- 
ward, in nis perilous wanderings after the 
battle of CuUoden. 

' It was situated in the face of a very rough, 
high, and rocky mountain, called Lctler- 
nilicnk, still a part of Benalder, full of great 
stones and crevices, and some scattered wood 


interspersed. The habitation called the 
Cage, in the face of that mountain, was with- 
in a small thick bush of wood. There were 
first some rows of trees laid clown, in order 
to level the floor for a habitation ; and as the 
place was steep, this raised the lower side to 
an equal height with the other : and these 
trees, in the way of joists or planks, were 
levelled with earth and gravel. There were 
betwixt the trees, growing naturally on their 
own roots, some stakes fixed in the earth, 
which, witli the trees, were interwoven with 
ropes, made of heath and birch twigs, up to 
the top of the Cage, it being of a round or 
lather oval shape; and the whole thatched 
and covered over w'lth fog. The whole 
fabric bung, as it were, by a large tiee, winch 
re(.liiud from thcone end, allalongthe roof, 
to the; other, and which ga\c it the name of 
the Cage; ; and by chance there happened to 
be two stones at a small distance from one 
another, in tlie side next the precipice, re- 
sembling the pillars of a chimney, wncre the 
fire was placed The smoke haef its vent out 
hcTC, all along the fall of the rock, which was 
so much of the s.ime colour, that one could 
discover no difference in the clearest day ’ — 
Home's History of the Rebellion^ ijond. 
1H02, 4to, p. 38 1. 

Note VIII. 

My sire's tall form might grace the part 
Of Ferragus or Ascabart. — P. a 15. 

These two sons of Anak flourished in 
romantic fable The first is well know’n to 
the admirers of Aiiosto, by the name of 
Ferrau, He was an antagonist of Orlando, 
anil W’as at length slam iiy him in single 
combat There is a romance in the Auclnn- 
leck MS., in which Ferragus is thus de- 
scribed ; — 

• On a clay come tilling 
I'liio C'hailik the King, 

A I of a doughli knight 
Was t-'Uieii lo Nasers, 

Stout he »as and fers, 

Vernagu he hi^ht. 
oribitnliMin the Soudan 
1 liivirr him sende gan, 

W ith King L Inr'.". to fight. 

So hard he was to fond I 
1 hat no dint of brond 
No gTcucd him, aphght 
He h.idilc twenti men strengthe 
And forti fet of lengtlie, 

'I hilLe p.-iiinm heJe 
And four feet in the face, 

Y-ineten * in the i-l.^ce. 

And fifteen in I’rode *. 

His nose was a fot .’ind more ; 

His lirow, as bristle > wore *, 

He that it seighe it sode. 

He loked lolhcliche. 

And was swart as any piche, 
or him men might adredc 
RemaHKfof CharUmo^te, II. 461-484. 
jtuihin^rek MS , folio 265. 

t Found, proved. 1 H.-td. • Measured 

* Ureadth. * Mere. • Blacfc. 
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Ascapart, or Ascabart, makes a very 
material figuie in the History of Bevis of 
Hampton, by whom he was conqirered. His 
effigies may be seen guarding one side of 
a gate at Southampton, while the other is 
occupied by Sir Be\is himself. The dimen- 
sions of Ascabart were little inferior to those 
of Ferragus, if the following description be 
correct . — 

* They inctten with a po.uiiit, 

With a lutheliche scmhKiunt 
He w’as wonderliche strong, 

Rome > thretti fete long, 

His herd was hot grot .iiid rowc - , 

A space of a fot betweone is > bri>we , 

His dob was, to jt-uu 4 a strok, 

A lite bodi of an o.lW \ 

Beues hadde c>f him wondor jjret, 

And askede him what a hot**. 

And jaf' iiion of his coiitre 
Were ase medio ^ .ise was he. 

“ .Me name,’’ a sede ', "is Ascopaiil, 

Garci me sent hiderward. 

For to bring this quenc a>en, 

And the Beiics her nf-slon l‘^ 

Incham Garci is^ champioim. 

And was i-driiic out of me 12 touii 
Al for that ich was so hie* 

Fhieri man me woldo smite, 

Ich was so hte and so nieriikihu. 

Euerl man me clepede dweiugldJ, 

And nowr icharn in tins londe, 

I wax inori® ich understondo. 

And stranger than other tene *7 ; 

And tlut schel on us be sene " 

Str A’rr'/f 0/ Hatnfton, I. 251?. 

AnchnihcK MS , f.tl. 1^*;. 


XOTE IX. 

Though all unask'd his birth and namf 

-\\ 2 XS. 

The Highlanders, who earned hospitality 
to a ptfiictilious excess, arc said to h.ue 
consiaered it as churlish, to ask a stranger 
his name or lineage, befoie he had t.tken re- 
freshment. Feutlswcre so frequent among 
them, that a contrary rule would in many 
cases have produced the discowry of some 
circumstance which might lia\e excluded I 
the guest from the benefit of the assistance 
he stood in need of. 


Note X. 

and still a harp unsefn 

Fill'd up tlu symphony between. 

— 1*. 215. 

‘They’ (meaning the Highlanders) ‘de- 
light much in musicke, but chiefly in harps 
and clairschoes of their own fashion. Tlie 

* Fully. 3 Rougli, 2 His. 4 Coe ® The 
stem of a little oak-tree, 4 hight, wassailed, 
» If. » Great » He said 1 Slay. His. 
U My. 13 Little. 14 Lean. 1* Dwarf 

*• Greater, taller. n Ten 


strings of the clairschoes are made of brass 
WHO, aiiii the strings of the harps of sinews; 
which strings they strike either with their 
nayles, growing long, or else with an instru- 
ment appomUnl for that use. They take 
great pleasure to dccke their harps and 
clairschoes with silver and precious stones; 
the poore ones that cannot attayiie hereunto, 
dccke them with christall. They sing veises 
prettily compound, contayning (for the most 
part) prayses of \aliant men. There is not 
almost any other argument, whereof their 
rhymes intreat. They speak the ancient 
Flench language altered a little'.* — ‘The 
harp and clairschoes are now only heard of 
in Ine Highlands in ancient song. At what 
period these instruments ceased to be used, 
IS not on record; and tiaditioii is silent on tins 
head. But, as Irish harpers oecasionally 
Msited the Highlands and Western Isles till 
lately, the harp might ha^e been extant so 
late as the middle o? the last eentui y. Thus 
far we know, that from remote limes down 
to the present, harpers wrre reieiied as wel- 
come guests, particularly in the Highlands 
of Scotland ; and so late as the latter end of 
the sixteenth century, as appears by the 
above quotation, the hai p was in common use 
among the nativ«-s of the Western Isles. How 
it happened that the noi«,y and unhai monious 
bagpipe banished the soft and expressive 
harp, we cannot say; but c«itam it is, that 
the bagpipe is now the only insiruinent that 
obtains uni vcrsalh in the Higlil.inddislin ts * 
('ampbell’s Journey through Xorth 
Britain. Lend 1S08. 410. i 17s. 

Mr Gunn, of Edinburgh, has I.ilcly pub- 
lished a curious Isss.iy upon the. Harp and 
Harp Musie of the Higlilaixls of Scotland. 
'1 hat the instrument was once in coniinoti use 
theie IS most oert.iin. t_lellan«l numbers an 
aequaintanee w-fh it among the few accom- 

1 )Iish|iKiits which Ins satire allows to the 
I igh landers 

' III iifUliing llity'rc! asc • iiinln.1 slurp, 

1 \cept in bag[iipe ur ill luiip.’ 


Note XI. 

Morn's genial injlnence roused a minstrel 
grey -I*. 217. 

That Highland chieftains, to a late period, 
n tained in their service the bard, as a family 
officer, admits of very easy proof The 
author of the Letters from the North of Scot- 
land, an ofliccr of engineers, quaifeied at 
Inverness about 1720, who certainly cannot 
be deemed a favourable witness, gives the 
following account of the office, and of a bard 
whom he heard exercise his talent of rccita- 


^Vide 'Ccrtaync Matters eonccniiiig tlie Realme 
of Scotland, *c. as they were Anno Domini 1597.’ 
l.ond. 1603. 4to< 
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lion . — ‘ Tlie bard is skilled in thn genealogy 
of all the Highland families, sometimes pie- 
ceptor to the young laird, celebrates in Irish 
verse the original of the tribe, the famous 
warlike actions of the successive heads, and 
sings his own lyricks as an opiate to the chief 
when indisposed for sleep ; but noets are not 
equally esteemed and honoured in all roun- 
tiies. I happened to be a witness of the dis- 
honour done to the muse at the house of one 
of the chiefs, where two of these bards were 
set at a good distaiue, at the lower encl of a 
long table, with a pa el of llighlandt rsof no 
extiaordinary appearance, o\ei a cup of ale. 
Poor inspiration! 'Ihcy were not asked to I 
drink a glas.s of wine at our table, though j 
the whole company consisted only of the 
wrt//, one of his m-ar relations, an<l my- 
self After someJittle time, the elnel onlere«l 
one ot tliem to sing me a Highland song. ' 
The bard rea<lily obe>ed, and with a hoarse j 
von.e, ami in a tunc of few’ \ .iiious notes, be. j 
gan, as I was told, one of his own lyricks ; j 
an<l when he had proceiiled to tlu lonrili or 
fifth stanza, I peicei\e<l, Iin the nan. s . ♦ 
seveial jiersons, glens, and mountains, wlmli 
1 hail known or Tieard of befoie, that it was 
an account of some elan battle. Hut in Ins ' 
going on the chief (who pKjues hims« It upon ' 
h:s s( hool-leai ntng), at some pailnular ; 
pa-^sag*', bid linn < « ase, and <im< 1 out, 

’I lute’s nothing like that in Vtigil oi 
Homer” I bowed, ami (old him I bHu\e<l 
so lliis }ou may Ik Iu was \ery eilil)ing 
and delightful.'— ii. ih;. ' | 


Noik XII. 

The Gr^rnie P ji<). 

The ancient and poweiful f.irnilyof riiaham 
(wliuh, for metrical nason-., is hcie spilt 
afpr the Scottish |)(onuneiatioii) lu-M cx- 
li iisive possessions in the lountus of Hum- 
b.irton and Stilling I'ew' familu s ran boast 
of more historical renown, haMiig (l.iini to 
lime of the most reinai k.ible rliaiacti is in 
the Scottish annals. Sir John the iii.inie, 
the faithful and undaunted p.-ritaker of the 
labours ami patriotic warfare ol Wall.ice, ti II 
Ml the unfortunate fir Id of Falkirk, in 
'1 hecelebratod Marquisof Monliose, inwhom 
He Ketz saw realized Ins absirai t idea ot the 
heroes of anlKiuity, wa.s the second of tin se 
worthies. Aiui, notw itiislanding the sc\ i niv 
of his temper, and the rigour with which he 1 
executed the oppressi\c mandates of the 
princes whom he served, I do not hesitate to 
name as a third, Johnfir.cmeot (Tavcrhoiise, 
Viscount of Dundee, whobc heroic ilcatli in 
the arms of \ictory may be allowed to cancel 
the mcinorj^ of Ins cruelty to the Noncon- 
formists during the reruns of Charles II and 
James 1 1. 


noib xm. 

’/'his harp^ which erst Saint Modan sway'd. 

— P. 219. 

1 am not pi epared to show that Saint Modan 
was a perforiner on the liaip. It was, how- 
ever, no unsaintly accomplishment ; for Saint 
Dunstan certainly did play upon that instru- 
ment, which retaining, as was natural, a por- 
tion of the sanctity attached to its master's 
(har.wter, announc< d future c\ents by its 
spontam’ous sounds. ‘ But labouring once 
in these mcr hanie arts for a di’vout niatrone 
that had sett him on work, his viull, that 
hung by him on the w'all, of its own accord. 
Without anie man’s helpe, distinctly sounded 
tins anlhirne . — in coelis antfnae 
sanctorum qui C hris/i vestigia iuntsecuii ; 
et quia pro eius amore sanjiuinem suiim 
fuderunt^ idea cum Christo gatidenl 
aeternum. W lieroat all the companie being 
much astonishec], turned their eyes from 
beholding him working, to looke on that 
strange accidr nt . . . Ncjt long after, inanie 
of the court tlmt hitherunto had borne 
a kind of faMU’d finmisliip towards him, 
l>egan now gre.it-ly to enMC at Ins progress 
and rising in goounes, using manie crooked, 
b.ackbiiing mt am s to cliffame his \ertues with 
the black mask* s of h\pocrisie. And the 
• '’ttcr to authorize their calumnie, they 
In ought in this that happened in the \ioll, 
affirming it to ha\e been done byartmagick 
\\ hat riion* ' 'I his wu ked rumour cncreased 
da\l> till the king and others ol the nobililie 
taking hould thereof, Dunstan grew odious 
in their sight. 1 h<*ri'forft he resolued to 
leauc* tin* court and goto lilpln gus, sumarned 
the Hauld, then Bishon ot \\ inchester, who 
was Ins co/< n \\ hn n his enenm s uiuler- 
si.imling. tlie\ la\d wa\t foi him in the way, 
and hauing throw ne him ott his horse, beate 
linn, ami dragged him in the durt in the most 
misiiabh* ii’.iiiner. meaning to ha\e slainc 
him, had not a comjianie of rnasiiue dogges 
that t.ime unlookt uitiXiii tin m defemlcd 
and redeemed him from tlieir cr ueliie. When 
with sorrow' he was ashamed to see rlogges 
more hum.ine than lln-y Ami giuing thankes 
to Alnughtie Ciod, he sen-,ib]\ againe jn-r- 
ceiued th.U the turn’s ol his \ioll had giuen 
him a warning ot future accuh nts.’ — Tiou'er 
of the Tr.'cs of the most rLiicwned Saincts 
of’ England. Scotland, and Ireland^ by the 
R. I'aihci Hiercmie Porter. Doway, 1032, 
4to. tome 1. p 43.S. 

The same supernatural circumstance is 
alluded to by llie anon) mous author of ‘ Grim, 
the Collier of Croydon.’ 

'fnuHstan's hurf Si<unds en tht tj all ] 

y . »f 1/ II Mk, h.irk, my tents, the helv .if>bot s harp 
Siitiiuls hy Itself so h.iiicing on the w.ill I 

yh/;/i Mm. I nhallow d nun, th.it i.corn'st the sacred 
re»le. 

H.irk, how the testimony of my truth 
Sounds heavenly iiuisic with an anfel's hand. 

1 o testify Diiiist.in's integrity 

And prove thy active boast of no elTcct. 
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Not® XIV. 

Ert Douglases^ to ruin driven^ 

Were txiled from their native heaven. 

— P. aiQ. 

The downfall of the Douglases of the 
house of An^s during the reign of Janies V 
is the event alluded to in the text. The 
Earl of Angus, it will be remembered, had 
married the queen dowager, and availed him- 
self of the right which he thus acquired, as 
well as of his extensive power, to retain 
the king in a sort of tutelage which ap- 
proached very near to captivity. Several 
opicn attempts were made to rescue James 
from this thraldom, with which he was well 
known to be deeply disgusted ; but the valour 
of the Douglases and their allies gave them 
the victo^ in every conflict. At length the 
king, while residing at Falkland, contrived 
to escape by night out of his own court and 
palace, andro<^ full speed to Stirling Castle, 
where the governor, who was of the opposite 
faction, joyfully received him. Being thus 
at liberty, James speedily summoned around 
him sucn peers as he knew to be most in- 
imical to the domination of Angus— and laid 
his complaint before them, says Pitsoottie, 
‘with great lamentations; showing to them 
how he was holden in subjection, thir years 
bygone, by the Earl of Angus and his kin 
and friends, who oppressed the whole country 
and spoiled it, under the pretence of justice 
and his authority ; and had slain many of his 
lieges, kinsmen, and friends, because they 
would have had it mended at their hands, 
and put him at liberty, as he ought to have 
been, at the counsel of his whole lords, and 
not have been subjected and* corrected with 
no parGcular men, by the rest of his noble*. 
Therefore, said he, I desire, ray lords,^ that I 
may be satisfied of the said carl, his kin. and 
friends ; for I avow that Scotland shall not 
hold us both while [i. e. till] I be revenged on 
him and his. 

' The lords, hearing the king'scomplaint and 
lamentation, and also the great rage, fury, 
and malice that he bore toward the Earl of 
Angus, his kin and friends, they concluded 
all, and thought it best that he should be 
summoned to underly the law ; if he found 
no caution, nor yet compear himself, that he 
should be put to the horn, with all his kin 
and friends, so many as were contained in the 
letters. And farther, the lords ordained, by 
advice of his majesty, that his brother and 
friends should be summoned to find caution 
to underly the law within a certain day, or 
else be put to the horn. But the earl ap- 
peared not, nor none for him ; and so he 
was put to the horn, with all his kin and 
friends : so many as were contained in the 
summons that compeared not were banished, 
and holden traitors to the king/ 


Note XV. 

In Holy-Rood a Knight he slew.-~V. 220. 

This was by no means an uncommon 
occurrence in the Court of Scotland ; nay, the 
presence of the sovereign himself scarcely 
restrained the ferocious and inveterate 
feuds which were the perpetual source of 
bloodshed among the Scottish nobility. The 
following instance of the murder of Sir 
William Stuart of Ochiltree, called The 
Bloody., by the celebrated Francis, Earl of 
Bothwell, may be produced among many; 
but as the offence given in the royal court 
will hardly bear a vernacular translation, 
I shall leave the story in Johnstone's Latin, 
referring for further particulars to the naked 
simplicity of Birrell's Diary, July 30, 1588. 

^Mors improbi homtnis non tarn ipsa 
imtuerita.guam pessimo exemblo in publi- 
ctim.,faede perpeirata. Gulieimus Stuar- 
fus AlktUritis, A rani fraier^ naturd ac 
moribus^ enjus saepius meniini^ vulgo 
propter sitem sangut nis sangui nanus dictus^ 
a Bothvelio^ in Sanctae Crucis Rej^td ex- 
ardescente ird^ mendacii probro lacessttus^ 
ohscaenitm osculum liberms retorquebat ; 
Bothvehus hauc contumeliam iacilus tulit^ 
sed tngetitum irarum ntolem animo con- 
cept/. Utrinque pos/ridte Edtnburgi con- 
vent um^ tot idem numero cotnitibusarmatis^ 
praesidti causa^ et aertter puguatum est ; 
caeteris amicis et clten/tbtis metu torpenti- 
bus, aut vi absterritis, ipse Etuartus for- 
tifsime dimicat: tandem excusso gladio a 
liothxfelio, Scytkied ferttate trans/bdttur, 
sine cujiisquam misericordid ; hahuit ita- 
que quern debit it exitiim. i)ignus erat 
Stuarius qui pateretur ; Hothvelius qui 
faceret. Vulgus sangitinem sanguine prae- 
dicabit, et horum cruore innocuorum ma- 
nibus egregie parentatum.'' — Johnstoni 
Historia Rerum Jiritannicarum, ab anno 
i57i ad annum 1628. Amstelodami 1665, 

fol., p. 135. 


Note XVI, 

The Douglas, like a stricken deer. 
Disown'd by ex>ery noble peer. — P. 220. 

The exile state of this powerful race is not 
exaggerated in this and subsequent passages. 
The hatred of James against the race of 
Douglas was so inveterate, that numerous 
as their allies were, and disregarded as the 
regal authority had usually b^n in similar 
cases, their nearest friends, even in the most 
remote parts of Scotland, durst not entertain 
them, unless under the strictest and closest 
disguise. James Douglas, son of the ban- 
ished Earl of Angus, afterwards well known 
by the title of Earl of Morton, lurked, during 
the exile of his family, in the north of Scotland, 
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under the assumed name of James Innes, 
otherwise James the Grieve (i.e. Reve or 
Hailiff). 'And as he bore the name,' says 
( todscroft, ‘ so did he also execute the office 
of a grieve or overseer of the lands and rents, 
the corn and cattle of him with whom he 
lived.' From the habits of frugality and 
observation which he acquired in his humble 
situation, the historian traces that intimate 
acquaintance with popular character which 
enabled him to rise so high in the state, and 
that honourable economy by which he rc- 
paiied and established the shattered estates 
of Angus and Morton . — History of the House 
of Douglas^ Edinburgh, 1743, vol. 11. p. 160. 


Note XVII. 

Marcnnan' s cell. — P. aai 

The parish of Kilmaronock, at the eastern 
oxtiriTiily of Loch Lomond, derives its name 
liiim a ceil or chapel, dedicat«'d t> Saint 
Maronock, or Marnock, or Maronnan, uboul 
whose sanctity very little is now remembered 
Ihcie is a fountain devoted to him in the 
same parish; but its virtues, like the merits 
ot its patron, have fallen into oblivion. 


Note XVIII. 

Jirackhnn's thundering wave.-A^. 221. 

This is a beautiful casca<le made by a moun- 
tain stream callcil the Keltic, at a place called 
the Hiiilge of Bracklinn, about a mile from 
the village of Callender m Menteith. Above 
a chasm, where the brook jirecijiitates itself 
from a height of at least filly feet, there is 
thrown, for the convenience of the neighbour- 
hood, a rustic footbridge, of about three feet 
in breadth, and without ledg»‘s, w'hich is 
scarcely to be crossed by a sti anger without 
awe and apprehension. 


Note XIX. 

f or Tine-man forged by fairy lore.—V. 221. 

Archibald, the third Earl of Douglas, was 
so unfortunate in all his enterprises, that he 
a< qiiired the epithet of TiNR-MAN, liecause he 
tined, or lost, his followers in every battle 
"Inch he fought. He was vanquished, as 
every reader must rememlier, in the bloody 
battle of Homildon-hill, near Woofer, wheic 
he himself lost an eye, arul was made prisoner 
by Hotspur. He was no less unfortunate 
when allied with Percy, being wounded and 
taken at the battle of Shrcwsiiury. He was 
so unsuccessful in an attempt to besiege 


Roxburgh Castle, that it was called the Foul 
Raid., or disgraceful expedition. His ill-for- 
tune left him indeed at the battle of Beaug^, 
in France; but it was only to return with 
double emphasis at the subsequent action of 
Vernoil, ihe last and most unlucky of his 
encounters, in which he fell, wdth the flower 
of the Scottish chivaliy, then serving as 
auxiliaries in France, ancf^alxiut two thousand 
common soldiers, A.D. 1424. 


Note XX. 

Did., selfunscabbarded^ foreshow 

The footstep of a secret foe. — P. 221. 

The ancient warriors, w’hose hope and con- 
fidence rested chiefly in their blades, were 
accustomed to deduce omens from them, 
especially from such as w'ere supposed to 
have been fabricated by enchanted skill, of 
which w-e have various instances in the 
romances ancl legends of the time. The 
womlcrlul sword SkofnusG, wielded by the 
celebrated Hrolf Kraka, was of this descrip- 
tion. It was deposited in the tomb of the 
monarch at his death, and taken from thence 
by Skeggo, a celebrated pirate, vv ho bestowed 
It upon his son in-lavv, Kormak, with the 
follow ing curious directions . — Ihe manner 
of u.sing It will appear strange to you. 
K small bag is attached to it, which take 
heed not to violate. Let not the rays of the 
sun touch the upper part of the handle, nor 
unsheathe it, unless thou art ready for battle. 
But when thou comest to the place of fight, 
go aside from the rest, grasp and extend the 
sword, and breathe up<m it. Then a small 
worm will creep out of the handle ; lower the 
handle, that he may more easily return into 
It" Kormak, after having received the 
sword, returnevi home to his mother. He 
showed the sw’ord, and attempted to draw’ it. 
as unnecessarily as ineffectually, for he could 
not pluck it out of the sheath. His mother, 
Dalfa, exclaimed, ‘‘Do not despise the 
counsel given to thee, my son.” Kormak, 
however, repeating his eftbrts, pressed down 
the handle with his feet, and tore oft the bag, 
when Skofnung emitlecl a hollow groan : but 
still he could not unsheathe the sword. Kor- 
mak then went out with Bessus, whom he 
had challenged to ^htwith him, and drew 
ajiart at the place ol combat He sat down 
upon the groumi, and ungiiding the sword, 
wnich he bore above his vestments, did not 
remember to shield the hilt from the rays 
of the sun. In vain he endeavoured to draw 
it, till he placed his foot against the hilt; 
then the worm issued from it. But Kormak 
did not rightly handle the weapon, in con< 
sequence whereof good fortune deserted it. 
As he unsheathed Skofnung, it emitted 
a hollow murmur .' — Bartholini de Causes 
Contemptae a Danis adhuc Gentilibus 
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MortiSy Libri Tres. Hqfniae, 1689, 4to, 
p. 574 - 

To the history of this sentient and prescient 
weapon, I beg leave to add, from memory, 
the following legend, for which I cannot 
produce any better authority. A young 
nobleman, of high hopes and fortune, chanced 
to lose his w’ay in the town which he in- 
habited, the capital, if 1 mistake not, of 
a German province. He had accidentally 
involved himself among the narrow anti 
winding streets of a suburb, inhabited by the 
lowest order of the people, and an approach- 
ing thunder-shower determined him to ask 
a short refuge in the most decent habitation 
that was near him He knocked at the 
door, w'hich was opened by a tall man, of 
a grisly and ferocious aspect, and sordid 
dress. The stranger was readily ushered to 
a chambci, \\here swords, scourges, and 
machines, which seemed to be implements 
of torture, were suspended on tne ^^all. 
One of these sw’ords dtopped from its scab- 
bard, as the nobleman, after a moment’s 
hesitation, crossed the threshold. His host 
immediately stared at him w ith such a marked 
expression, that the young man could not 
help demanding his name and business, and 
the meaning of his looking at him so fixedly. 
‘I am,’ answered the man. ‘the public 
executioner of this city ; ana the incident 
you ha\e obser\’ed is a sure augury that 
1 shall, in duscharge of niy duty, one day 
cut off your head uith the capon whicn 
has just now spontaneously unsh<‘athe<l it- 
self.' The nobleman lost no time in leaxing j 
his place of refuge; but. engaging in some \ 
of the plots of the period, \\a.s shortly after 
decapitated by that \ery man and instrument. 

Lord Ixivat is said, by the author of the 
Letters from Scotland, to 'have aflinneil, 
that a number of swords that hung up in 
the hall of the mansion-houiie, h a|M <1 of 
themselves out of the scabbanl at the in-ttant 
he was born. The stoiy’ passed current 
among his clan, but, like that of the stoiy 
1 have just quoted, proved an unfoitunate 
omen . — Letters from Scotland^ vol. 11. p. 214. 


Note XXI. 

Those t hr illifijr sounds^ that call the mig^hl 
Of old Clan-Alpine to the fight— V. 222. 

The connoisseurs in pipe-music affect to 
discover in a well-composed pibroch, the 
imitative sounds of inarch, conflict, fiffht. 
pursuit, and all the ‘current of a heady fif^it.' 
To this opinion Dr. Ileal tic has given his 
snffrafj^e, in the following « h-gant passage ‘ — 
‘A ftbroch is a species of tune, peculiar, 
I think, to the Highlands and Western Isles 
of Scotland. It is performed on a bagpipe, 
and differs totally from all other music. Its 


rhythm is so irregular, and its notes, espe- 
cially in the quick movement, so mixed and 
huddled togetner, that a stranger finds it 
impos.siblc to reconcile his ear to it, so as to 
perceive its modulation. Some of these 

{ )ibrochs, being intended to represent a 
>attle, begin with a grave motion resembling 
a march; then gradually quicken into the 
onset; run off w'ith noisy confusion, and 
turbulent rapitlity, to imitate the conflict 
and pursuit ; then swell into a few flourishes 
of triumphant joy ; and perhaps close with 
the wild and slow wailings of a funeral pro- 
cession.’— Essay on Laughter afid Ludicrous 
Composition^ chap. ni. Note. 


Note XXII. 

Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu^ hoi ieroel 
P 

liesiiles his ordinary' name anti surname, 
which were chiefly useil m the intercourse 
with the Lowlands, e\» ry Highland chief had 
an epithet expressive of his p.urian hal dignity 
as head of the clan, and whu h was common 
to all his pretlecessors and successors, as 
Phaiaoli to the kings of Eg\pt, or Ar.saces 
to those of Paithia. This name was usually 
a patron>mic, expressne of his ile-jicnt from 
the founder of the family, 'thus the Duke 
of .\rgyle is called MacCallum More, or the 
son 0/ Cohn the Great. Somi'times, how- 
ex er, it is derived from armoiial flistmctions, 
or the memory of some gieat feat; thus 
Lonl Se.xfoith, as chn f of the M.icken/ies, 
ort'lan Kennct, beaislheepillu tof Caber-fae, 

I or Ruck's Head, as repicM iitatixe of C'olm 
j Fitzgerald, founder of the family, who saved 
the Scottish king win ii einlangi red by a slag. 

I lint besi'les this title, whicli belonged to his 
' office and dignity, the chnftain ha«l usually 
' another peculiar to himself, wlrch distin- 
I guishcd him from the chn ftains of the same 
I race. Ihis was sometiinea dciiyed fiom 
complexion, as rf///# or roy\ sometimes from 
size, as beg or more\ at other tunes from 
some peculi.ir exploit, or from some peculi- 
arity of habit or appearance. The line of 
the text therefore signiUes, 

' iJl.n k Ruai n( k, tin; (IcrsLeml.iiit i>f Alpine ’ 

The song itself is intended as an imitation 
of the jorranis^ or boat songs, of the 
Highlanders, which were usually composed 
in honour of a favourite chief. They arc so 
adapted ns to keep time with the sweep of 
the oars, and it is easy to distinguish between 
those intended to be sung to the oars of 
a galley, where the. .stroke is lengthened and 
doui>le<l, as it were, and those whi< h were 
tuned to the rowers of an ordinary boat. 
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Note XXIII. 

best of Loch Lomond Ite dead on her side. 

— P. 223. 

The Lennox, as the district is called, which 
encirclcsthelowerextremity of Loch Lomond, 
was peculiarly exposed totlie inc uisiunsofthe 
mountaineers, who inhabited the inaccessible 
hislnesses at the upper I'nd of the lake, and 
the neighbouring distiict of Loch Katrine. 
These were often marked by circumstances 
of jfreat ferocity, (jf which the noted conflict 
of ( ilen-fruin is a celebrated instance. This 
was a clan battle, which the Macj«te)rors, 
headed by Allaster Mac^tejror, chief of the 
(Ian, encountered the sept of Cohjuhouns, 

( ommanded by Sir Humphry Cohiuhouii of ] 
Luss. It is on all hands allowed that the 
aition was d<’sj)erately bm^ht, and that the 
Col<iuhouns were <1* ft ated with j;ri at slaujjh- 
icr, lea\in|j two hundred of their name 
diatl upon the field Hut popular tia«lition 
has aildi d other honors to the tale. It is 
said, that Sir Humphry Cokjuhoun, who 
was on hoisib.ick, est.ipcd to djc ' 'tstle of 
Hiiitchra, or H.inoi h.ir, and v as nc<t d.i\ 
tliaei>fd out and murden il by the vicforion 
Ma(;,ii(^ois in (oM blood. Huch.inan ot 
.\u< lunar, howc\(t, speaks of his slaujjhtc r 
as a subsetiiu nt < \ t nt, ami pr rp« Hated by 
the Mat farlanes. A;jaui, it is r«poite*l that 
the Macere;»ois iiiui<leied a number of 
>ouths, wnom ii'port ot the intcndi <1 battle 
had brought to be -^ptu talot'., and whom the 
t'oh[ulioufis, anxious for tin 11 saf< ty, had 
sliul uj) in a bain to be out of thinker One 
at count of the Mac^iej^ois ilenies this cii- 
imnstaiice entirt ly . another asiiibts it to 
the sai.iffe aiul liloofllhiisty di'.poMtion of a 
sinjde indnnlual, the bastaid lu other of tin* 
Lain! of Mac;tie^or. who airuisi d himself 
with this set oii'l iii.issat re <jf the innottiits, 
111 express rlisobeihein e to the t hief, b) wliom 
he was It It then ^uardi in <lm me the puisiut 
of till- Cohjuhouns. It is atlthd, th.it Mac 
;jr< ^<ir bitterly laincrilt d this ntrot lousai tion, 
ami propln sit'd the lu'ti winch il must bimjj 
uiion lluir ant n lit t Ian. 'I he following 
.iitount of the t onflit I, wlmh is iinleed 
drawn up by a fin ml of the C lan-('.rej;oi, 
IS altojtt ther silent on the mmder of 
the youths. ‘In the hpime tif the year 
i(k) 2 there ha])j)en('d ^leit di-^-eiisions ami 
troulilcs between the hiird ol Luss, thief of 
the C'oltjuhouns, ami .Mex.imler, lairil t»f 
Macj^reimr. The oii;;in.il of these tjuainls 
jirocfctk-d from injiiiies ami provocations 
mutually given ami rtteived, not long befoie. 
Maegregor, howcvci, wanting to have them 
null'd in liicntlly coiifciences, maiclicil .it the 
lit ad of two huntlicd of Ins clan to ]„evcii, 
whiih borders on Luss, his toiiiili\. with 
a view of settling mattcis by the iimliation 
of fin nils’, blit Luss had no sin h intentions, 
and projected his measuics vv itli a ilifieieiit 
Hew, for he piivatcly tlicvv together .1 body 
of ^(xjhoise and 500 fool, coinposctl partly 


of his ov\’n clan and their followers, and 
partly of the Buchanans, his neighbours, and 
rcsolvetl to cut off Maegregor and his party to 
a man, in case the issue of the conference did 
not answer his inclination. But matters fell 
otherwise than he expi cted ; and though 
MacGregor had previous information of his 
insKiious design, yet flisseinbling his resent- 
ment, he ki pt the aiijioiniment, and parted 
good friends in appearance. 

‘No sooner was he gone, than Luss, 
thinking to surprise him and his p.irty in full 
security, and without any tin ad or apprehen- 
sion oriiis treachery, fi>! lowed with all speed 
and came up with him at a place called 
( ill iifroon Maegregor, upon the alarm, di- 
videil his men into two parties, the greatest 
part whereof he rommandod himself, and the 
; other he committed to the care of his brother 
j John, who, by his ordiis, led them about 
I another wav, and attacked the Cohjuhouns 
j in flank. Here it was fought with great 
I bravery on both selesfora considerable time; 

■ iiml, riotw ithst. Hiding the vast disproportion 
' ot numbers, Margngor, m the end. obtained 
j an absolute vu lory So gnat was the rout. 

' that 2iK> of the C'olijuliouns were lift dead 
I upon the spot, most of the leading men were 
I killc il, and amultilu'le of piisotu rs taken. But 
what seemed most suiprsiiig and incredible 
in this (h |i at, was, that none of th« Mac- 
^regcMswi le missing r xcept John, thi* laird's 
biotin r, ami one lommon fellow, though 
ind< I'd ir.anv of tin rn were wouti'li d ' Bro- 
f< ssor Koss s 0/ the Family of 

Sutherland, lOti. 

The consi (jut III es of the battle of Cjlrii- 
fruin were x-iv c-ihimilous to the family of 
Maegregor. vv ho had alieadv !«•( n eonsideretl 
as an unruly clan The widows of the si tin 
( ohjuhouiis, sixty, it is s.i d, in number, 
apjn an d m doh lul jiroei ssam lx fore the 
king at Stirling, eai h nd.mg upon a white 
palftev, ami lieaiing in her hand the bloody 
shut of hei husbaml d,sJ>la^ ed upon a pike. 
James \ I w is so much moved by the com- 
plaints ot this ‘choir of mouiiiing ilaim s,’ 
ih.xl he ht loose ins vengi.im'e against 
the M.acgiegois, without eitln r bounds or 
moder.it ion 1 he vi rv n.ime of the i Ian was 

t nosciibid, and those by whom it had lieen 
>oine were given iiji to sword .ind fire, and 
absolutely hui’lid down b\ bloodhounds 
like vvildluMsts A'gv le and the (.'ampbells, 
on die c>ne hand, Monticise, w.th l!io (ira- 
haiiic'i and Buihanans, on the other, are said 
to li.ive been the duel instruments in sup- 
pressing this di'votid elan. The Laird of 
; Macgicgoi surrendered to the former, on 
j condition that he would lake linn out of 
I vSeotlisli ground But, to Use Bii rel’s expres- 
, Sion, he kejit ‘a H ighlandman’s juoniise’; 
1 and, although he lulidled Ins woid to the 
letter, liy r.iii ving h ill .is far as Beiwiek, he 
.illerwaids bi ought liim back to Kilmburgh, 
vvlieie he was executed vv itli eighteen of nis 
1 clan - BikkeCs Diary, Oct. 2 , khi^. The 
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Clan-Gre^or beings thus driven to utter 
despair, seem to have renounced the laws 
from the benefit of which they were excluded, 
and their depredations produced new acts 
of council, confirming the severity of their 
proscription, which had only the effect of 
rendering tnem still more unite<i and des- 
perate. It is a most extraordinair proof of 
the ardent and invincible spirit of clanship, 
that, notwithstanding the repeated proscrij)- 
tions providently ordained by the legislature 
‘for the timeotis preventing’ the disorders 
and oppression that may fall out by the said 
name and clan of Maegregors, and their 
followers,’ they were in 171s and 174s a po- 
tent clan, and continue to subsist as a distinct 
and numerous race. 


Note XXIV. 

The King's vindiciitte pride 

Boasts to have tamed the Border-side. 

— P. 226. 

In 1529, James V made a convention at 
Edinburgh for the purpose of considering the 
best mode of quelling the Border robbers, 
who, during the license of his minority, and 
the troubles which followed, had committed 
many exorbitances. Accordingly, he assem- 
bled a flying army of ten thousand men, 
consisting orhis principal nobility and their 
followers, nho were directed to bring their 
hawks and dogs with them, that the monarch 
might refresh nimself with sport during the 
intervals of military execution. With this 
array he swept through Ettrick Forest, where 
he hanged over the gate of his own castle. 
Piers Cockburn of llenderland, who had 
prepared, according to tradition, a feast for 
his reception. He caused Adam Scott of 
Tushiel^w also to be execute<l, who was 
distingmshe<l by the title of King of the 
^rder. But the most noted victim of justice, 
during that expedition, was John Armstrong 
of Gifnockie, famous in Scottish song, who, 
confiding in his own supposed innocence, met 
the King, with a retinue of thirty-six persons, 
all of whom were hanged at Carlenrig, near 
the source of the Teviot. The eftett of this 
severity was such, that, as the vulgar ex- 
pressed it, ' the rush-bush kept the cow,’ and 
‘thereafter was great peace and rest a long 
time, wherethrough the King had great profit; 
for he had ten thousand sheep going in the 
Ettrick Forest in keeping by Andrew Bell, 
who made the Kin^ as good count of them 
as they had gone in the bounds of Fife.’ — 
PlTSCOTTlE’S History^ p. 153. 

Note XXV. 

IVhat grace for Highland Chiefs^ judge ye 
By fate of Border chivalry —Y. 226. 

James was in fact equally attentive to re- 
strain rapine and feudal oppression in every 
part of his dominions. * The king past to the 


Is1e.s, and there held justice courts, and 
punished both thief and traitor according to 
their demerit And also he caused great 
men to show their holdings, wherethrough he 
found many of the said lands in non-entry ; 
the which he confiscate and brought home to 
his own use, and afterwards annexed them 
to the crown, as ye shall hear. Syne brought 
many of the great men of the Isles captive 
w'ith him, such as Mudyart, M’Connel, 
M’Loyd of the Lewes, M’Neil, M’Lane, 
M’lntosh, John Mudyart, M’Kay, M’Kenzie, 
with many other that I cannot rehearse at 
this time. Some of them he put in ward and 
some in court, and some he took pledges for 
good rule in time coming. So he brought 
Uie Isles, both north and south, in good rule 
and peace: wherefore he had great profit, 
ser\'icc, ancl obedience of people a long time 
thereafter; and as long as he had the neads 
of the country in subjection, they lived in 
great peace and rest, and there was great 
riches ami policy by the king's justice.’ — 
PlTSCOTTIE, p 152. 


Note XXVI. 

Best safe till morning ; ptiy 'fwere 
Such cheek should feel the midnight air. 

— P. 228. 

Hardihood was in every respect so essential 
to the chaiacter of a Highlander, that the 
reproach of effeminacy was the most bitter 
which could be thrown upon him. Yet it 
was sometimes hazarded on what we might 
presume to think slight grounds. It is re- 
ported of Old Sir E\%en Cameron of Lochiel, 
when upwards of seventy, that he was sur- 
pris(*d by night on a hunting or military 
expedition. He rapped him in his plauf, 
anil lay contentedly clown upon the snow, 
with which the ground happened to be 
covered. Among nis attendants, who were 
preparing to take, their rest in the same man- 
ner, he observed that one of his grandsons, 
for his better accommcxlation, had rollrcl 
a large snowball, and placed it below his 
head. The wrath of the ancient chief was 
awakened byasymptom of what he conceived 
to be degenerate luxury. * Out upon thee,’ 
said he. kicking the frozen bolster from the 
head which it supported ; * art thou so effem- 
inate as to iicecl a pillow?' The officer of 
engineers, whose curious letters from the. 
Highlands have been more than once quoted, 
tells a simdar story of M acdonald of Keppoch, 
and subjoins the following remarks * This 
and many other stories are roinantick ; but 
there is one thing, that at first thought might 
seem very romantick, of which I have lieen 
credibly assured, that when the Highlanders 
are constrained to lie among the. hills, in 
cold dry windy weather, they sometimes soak 
the plaid in some river or burn (i, e. brook), 
and then, holding up a comer of it a little 
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above their heads, they turn themselves round 
and round, till they are enveloped by the 
whole mantle. They then lay themsel ves down 
on the heath, upon the leeward side of some 
Iiill. where the wet and the warmth of their 
hodiea make a steam like that of a boding 
krltle. The wet, they say, keeps them warm 
by thickening the stuff, and keeping the wind 
from penetrating. I must confess I should 
have been apt toquestion thisfact, had I notfre- 
quently seen them w ct from morning to night, 
and even at the beginning of the rain, not 
so mucli as stir a fc.v yards to shelter, but 
t ontinue in it without necessity, tdl they were 
as we say, wet through and through. And 
that is soon effected by the looseness and 
spimginess of the plaiding; but the bonnet 
IS frequently taken off and wrung like a dish- 
c-Iout, and then put on again. They have been 
accustomed from their infancy to be often 
wet, and to take the water like spaniels, 
and this is become a becon<l nature, ana 
can scarcely be called a hardship to them, 
insomuch that 1 used to say, th'^y s« “trefl to 
be of the duck kind, and to lo\c ua,e*- s.'-* 
wfll. Tliough 1 never saw this preparation 
for sleep m windy weather, yet, setting out 
c.irly in a morning from one of the huts, 1 
h,i\eseen the marks of their lodging, where 
the ground has been free from rime or snow, 
whiHi remained all round the spot wheie they 
had lam .’— from Scotland^ Lona. 
1734, 8 vo, li. p. 108. 


Nuie xxvn. 

his henchman came. — 1*. 22^, 

‘ lliis officer is a sort <if secretary, an<! is 
to be ready, upon all o<'casions, to \cntuic 
In', life in defence of his m.istcr ; and at 
di inking-bouts he stands behind his seat, at 
his haunch, from whenie his title is deri\cd, 
and watchesthe conversation, to see if any one 
oifendsliis patron. An ILnglish officer being in 
cdMipany with a certain chieftain, and se\eral 
dfhei Highland gentlemen, near Killicliumen. 
ha(l ail argument with the great man ; and 
both being well warmed with usky, at last 
the dispute grew very hot. A youth who was 
henchman, not understanding one word of 
ICiiglish, imagined his thief was insulted, and 
thereupon drew his pistol from his siile, 
and snapped it at the officer’s head : but the 
pistol missed fire, otherwise it is more than 
probable he might have sufferetl death from 
the hand of that little vermin. But it is very 
tlisagreeable loan Englishman over a bottle, 
with the Highlanders, to see every one of them 
have his giTly, that is, his servant, standing 
Ijeliind him all the while, let what will be the 
subject of conversation.’— Scot- 
ii. 159. 


Note XXVIII. 

And while the Fiery Cross glanced^ like 
a meteor^ rouna.~V. 229. 

When a chieftain designed to summon his 
clan upon any sudden or important emer- 
gency, he slew a goat, and making a cross of 
any light wood, scared its extremitie.s in the 
fire, and extinguished them in the blood of the 
animal. This was called the Fiery Cross^ 
also Crean Tartgh^ or the Cross of Shame. 
because disobedience to what the symbol 
implied, inferred infamy. It was delivered 
to a sw’ift and trusty messenger, who ran 
full speed With it to the next hamlet, where 
he prt sented it to the principal person, with 
a single word, implying the place of ren- 
de-zvous. He who received the symbol was 
bound to sentl it forward, with equal de- 
spatch, to the next village : and thus it passed 
with incieclible celerity tnrough all tne dis- 
trict which ow'cd allegiance to the chief, 
and also among his allies and neighbours, 
if the danger was common to them. At 
sight of the Fiery Cross, every man, from 
sixteen years old to sixty, capable of bear- 
ing arms, w-as obliged instantly to repair, 
in his best arms and accoutrements, to the 
place of rendezvous. He. who failed to appear 
'.•iffortvi the extremities of fire and sword, 
which wvie emblematically denounced to 
tin; disobc'lient by the liloody and burnt 
marks upon this wailike signal. During the 
civil war of 174 <>-6, the Fiery Cross often 
made its circuit; and urion one occa'-ion it 
passed through the whole d'stiict of Bn-ad- 
albanc, a tract of thirty-two miles, in three 
hours. The late .Alexander Stewart, £^., 
t»f Invern.ihv le, tlescnbed to me his having 
sent round” the Fiery Cross through the 
district of Appine, during the same com- 
motion The coast was threatened by a 
ilescent from two Kngbsh frig.ites, and the 
flower of the young men were with the 
•army of I’nnce Charles Fdward, then in 
Kngland ; )et the summons vv.as so effectual, 
that even old .age and chiIdIioo<l obeyed 
It; and a force was colIt*cted in a few 
houis, so numerous and so enthusiastic, 
that all attempt at the intended div’crsion 
U}x>n the countr)' of the abstmt warriors 
w'as m pruilence abandoneii, as desperate. 

This iir.aci ice, like some otheis, is common 
to the Highlanders w It h the ancient Scandi- 
navians, as will appear by the following ex- 
tract from Olaus Magnus : — 

‘ When the enemy is ujwn the sea-coast, 
or within the limits of northern kingdomes, 
then presently, by the command of the 
princqial govemours, with the counsel and 
consent of the old soldiers, who are notably 
skilled in such like business, a staff of three 
hands length, in the common sight of them 
.all, is carried, by the speedy running of some 
active young man, unto that village or city, 
with this command,— that on tne third. 
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fourth, oreijfhth day, on^ two, or three, or else 
every man in particular, from fifteen yrarsold, 
shall come with his arms, and expenses for 
ten or twenty days, upon pain that his or 
their houses shall be burnt (which is intimated 
by the burning of the staff,) or else the 
master to be hanged (which is signified by 
the cord tied to it,) to appear speedily on 
such a bank, or field, or \ alley, to hear the 
cause he is called, and to hear orders from 
the said provincial go\ernours what he shall 
do. Wherefore that messenger, swifter than 
any post or waggon, having dona his com- 
mission, comes slowly back again, bringing 
a token with him that he hath done all 
legally, and every moment one or another 
runs to every village and tells tho'^e places 
what they must do The mes- 

sengers, therefore, of the footmen, that are to 
ive warning to the people to meet for the 
attail, run fiercely and sw iftly ; for no snow, 
no rain, nor heat can stop them, nor night 
hold them ; but they will soon run the race 
they undertake. The first messenger tflls 
it to the next village, and that to the next; 
and so the hubbub runs all over till they 
all know it in that stift or territory, where, 
when and wherefore they must meet * — 
Olaus Magnus' History of the Goths, 
cnglished by J. S. Lend. 1058, book iv. chap. 
3, 4. 


xVorr; XXIX. 

That monk, of savage form and face. 

— r. J30. 

The utate of religion in the middle ages 
afforded consideiable f.iciliiies for tho-.e . 
whose mode ot life e\clu<led th* in from I 
regular worsliip, to secure, neveitheless, the ' 
ghostly assistance of confessors, perfectly 
W’llling to adajit the nature of their doctrine 
to the necessities and peculiar t ircumstanc«-s 
of their flock. Kobin Hood, it is well 
knowm, had his celebrated domestic chap- 
lain, Friar Tuck. And that same cuital 
fiiar was probably matched in manners 
and appearance by the ghostly fathers of 
the Tyncdale robbers, who arc thus de- 
fiCTiljed in an excommuniraiion fulminated 
against their patrons by Richard Fox, 
Bishop of Durham, tempore Henrici VIII. 
‘We have further undeistood, that there 
are many chaplains in the said Urntorii-s 
of Tyneaale and Redesdale, who are public 
and open maintainers of concubinagi*, ir- 
regular, suspended, excominuiiicatctl, and 
interdicted persons, and withal so utterly 
ignorant of letters, that it has been found 
by those who objected this to them, that 
there w’ere some who. having celebrated 
mass for ten years, were still unable to 
lead the sacramental service. We have 


also understood there are persona among 
them who, although not ordained, do take 
upon them the offices of priesthood; and, 
in contemnt of God, celebrate the divine 
and sacrecl rites, and administer the saera- 
ments, not only in sacred and dedicated 
places, but in those which are profane and 
interdicted, and most wretchedly ruinous ; 
they themselves being attired in ragged, 
torn, and most filthy vestments, altogether 
unfit to be used in divine, or even in temporal 
offices. The which said chaplains do ail- 
rninister sacraments and .saciamental rights 
totlie.aforesaiclrnanifcijtand infamous thieves, 
robbeis, depred.itois, receivers of stolen 
goods, and plundeix is, and that without resti- 
j tulion, or intention to restore, as evinced 
I by the net ; and do also openly admit 
them to the rites of eccli'siastical sepulchre, 
without ex.icting socuiity for reslitution, 
although they are pioliioitcd from doing 
so by the sat rod canons, as wtll as by 
the institutes of the saints and fathers All 
which infers the heavy peiil of their own 
souls, anti is a pei humous example to the 
other belicwers in C'hrist, as well as no slight, 
but an aggravated injury, to the numbers 
despoiled and pluntlcie<l of their goods, 
gear, herds, and chatti Is l ’ 

To this lively and picturesque desciiptimi 
of the confessoi s and cliurchmt ii of predatory 
tribes, there iii.iy b<» ailded some tiiiious 
particulars respi cting th(‘ priests attached 
to the several st pts of native Irish, (luting 
the reign of Queen FJi/abeth. These fiiais 
hail indeed to plead, that the itu iirsions, 
which they not t)nly pardoned, but eviMi 
t neouraged, were math' upon those liostih; 
to tin m, as well in k li;;iun as froiii national 
antipathy; but by I’loti slant wiitcis tiny 
are uniformly alleged to be the t lnef in- 
struments of Iiish insiinet tion, the very 
Well spring of all itbellion towards the 
English goveinment. Eiiligovv, the Sc tiltish 
traveller, deil.urs the lush wood k cine, or 
preclatoiy inln s, to l)c but the hounds of 
their hunting priests, who directed their in- 
euisions by llu'ir pleasure, paitly for sus- 
teiiaiue, partly to gratify animosity, partly 
to foment gene.ral division, and alwavs lor 
the belter sccuiify and easier doniinatioii 
of the fnais-. Deriick, the liveliness anci 
mmutenes.s of whose descriptions may fir- 
(jutiitly apologize for his cloggcTcl verses, 
after uescnbing an lush feast, aini the en- 
couragement given, by the songs of the 
bards, to its termination in an ineursion 
upon the parts of the country more im- 
mediately under the dominion of the Eng- 


I TIh* Monilmii .it'-iuist the RoM'cts c Y 'I yiieclalo 
liiul Ri clesclah*. with which i w.is T.iv uiin cl l>y iny 
frit lid, Mr. SurtC'fs of M.iiiisfcjrtli, may he fouiul in 
the oriijinni I.atiri, in tlie Apiicndix tci the Jntro- 
cliiLtioii to the IJordcr Minstrelsy, No. V'lf. voL I. 

1 * -74 

n Lith|{uiv'a Travels, first ctliiiun, p. 4}i. 
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Hsli, records the no less powerful arjjuments 
used by the friar to excite tlicir animosity : — 

' And innrQ t’ augment the Maine, 
and rancour of their harte. 

The frier, of his Loiinsells vile, 
to rtbelli s I’otli im]iiirlu, 

Anirniiiit' tliat it is 
an alinose deede to God, 

To make tlic 1 ii^flish subjcctes t,e>te 
the Irish rehells' rcidde 
To spoile, to kill, to hurne, 
this frier's cminscll is; 

And for the doin,[ of the same, 
he an antes hLM\enli(. Llisse. 
lie tells a hohe 'ale ; 

the Millie he iiiiiriu s to him k ; 

And thrminh the pardons in his m.dr, 
ho M orki s a kna visho k ii.isk** ' 

Tlie wrrekful invasion of a part of the 
Kn^jlish pale is then desiTibcfl with some 
.pint; the burninjj of houses, dnvinj^ off 
attle, and all pei t-iinin^r to such piedatory 
noads, are illustrated by a rude cut. The 
( leat of the Insh, by a party of Knghsh j 
oldiers fioin the next gainson, is then com- 
iieinniated, and in like ni.intur adorned 
with an engraving, in which tht < nr 
cxhilnted mourning o\er ‘he slam thielian 
or, as the rubric express- '• it, 

‘ 1 he flier then, th.il i reai. her- ms knave , wiili oii^di 
i)iii,'h huiK. 1 iiiK lit, 

'1 o see his » misiii I )cv lil s-seii to have so l■•lll event ' 

'1 he matter is han'lled at gre.it length in 
the text, of which the lol lowing \ers«s ate 
more than sullicient sample . 

• 1 he fi ii r --M iig this, 

I.iim Ills t'l It li < klesse [i.irfe. 

And curs* th to tlu i-iifc i.f hell 
tlm di ,1th III III s siiitihe h« arte , 

Yet for to .im.'lil tin 111 Mith 
the fri«-r t ikc ih pi lie, 

I-or al the jnm-s i!i it ere he did 
remission to ohi.iine. 

And th* reforo servi-s his hooke, 
tlu ( .-imicll ami the h* 11 , 
hut tl'inke >011 ill (t sm h apish* t'-ic'. 

hriiig daiiine-l s-mh f-oiii hell.' 

It longs n-'t to my i irl** 
infi rn.dl things t-* kiiowe , 

Ihit I h< leve till 1 it* r I'lie, 
th* I r.s*! Hot fr 111 h**I*iMe. 

^ 1 1 hojic that fii' rs give 
tti this rehcllious tout. 

If ill it their s-nils sh uld clniim e in h* 11 . 

to hriiigc them -[Ui- kin* »>ut, 

I'-'cth iii.iki; them 1* a«l sm he hv*s. 
as neilhi r t#o*l iv-r ni in, 
iihoiil rev* ngo f-T their dcs.irte'., 
pel untie or sidfer c an 
1 hiis friers 11 e the c lu.c, 
the fountain and the spring. 

(If hull* hiirles in tins land*', 
of c* he unh.i|ipic t! ing 
1 h* I cause them I > rr hill 

against their s*)ver.ngiie ijnen**. 

Ami through reh* lln n ol'eii I j im s, 
their lives <lo v inish rleiic 
So as hy friers me iiies, 

111 Mhoin ,all foil •* sMiinmr, 

1 he Irishe k irnc dm* often I<.«.e 
the III", with hedile and linnnct’ 

‘ Mils curious putureof Irelaml Mas inuTleil l*y 
the author in the repnhhi Un-ii of Soin* rs' I'ra- ts, 
'"I i. ill Mhith the pl.ites have heen .also iiis*Tlr-l. 
f'oiii the onl^ iin[iressioiis known to exist, heloiiging 
hi llie c*)py 111 the Ativorates' Lihrar> .Sec boineis 
•rac.tk, vol, i, pp, 5^1, 5^4. 


As tho Irish tribes and those of the 
Scottish Ilighlandsarcmuchmore intimately 
allied, by language, manners dress, and cus- 
toms, than tilt! antiquaries of either country 
have bei'n willing to admit, I flatter myself 
I have here produced a strong warrant for 
the charat ter sketched in the text. The 
following picture, though of a different kind, 
serves to establish the fxistence of ascetic 
n-ligionists, to a ctimnaralively late period, in 
the Highlands ami Western Isles. There 
is a great d* al ofsinipliciiy in the description, 
for w'liich, as for much similar information. 

I amobligc«lto Dr John Martm, who visitea 
the Hebndc s at the suggestion of Sir 
Rolx-rt Sibb.ild, a St ottish antiquarian of 
eminence, and early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury pulihshcd a thscription of them, which 
pro* ured him atlmission into the Royal 
h<;cn ty. He died in London about 1719. 
His work IS .a strange mixture of learning, 
obs*_*i\ation. an*! gross credulity. 

‘ 1 reiix rnber,’ says this author. ‘ I have 
I seen .in oI*l lay-c.ipuchin here (m the island 
of Iknbcculrf), callitl in their language 
lirahtr bocht^ that is, Po)r lirother ^ which 
. IS hteially true; for he answers this char- 
1 acter, ha\ mg nothing but what is given 
< him; he holds hirnsilf fully satisfied with 
food rn'l ravmcnt, and lives in as great 
; simpluity as any of liis order; his diet is 
, V* ry iman, and he flunks only fair water; 

his h.abit IS no less moittfving than that of 
I his brethn n ils* where he wears a short 
coat, which conns no farther than his 
muldle, with narrow’ sleeves like a waist- 
coat he wears a pla'l above it, girt about 
the niuldle, wliicli reaches to his knee: the 

pl. id IS lastenc'*! on his bieast with a woo«lcn 

pm, h's nt*k li.ire, and his feet often so 
t«<o, he wears a hat lor oinainent, and the 
sti.ng alniut It t-. a b t ol a fisher's line, 
in.i'l** of hors* li.air Ihis pla*! he wears in 
St* a*l c»t a gown woin bv tl-osc of his ot*l*‘r 
in oilur countms 1 t*d*l him he v\aiil*-<l 
the tlax*-n giidh- that men of his or*lcr 
usiiallv wc.ir ; lu! answer* -J me, that he 
w«ire a 1* iihcrn on*, which was the same 
thing I p«vn th*' in. liter, it he is sjxike to 
wlii-ii at me It, h*' .ii.'WiTs again; which is 
contiaiy to the custom of Ins order This 
poor man fie*]utntlv diverts himself with 
angling of tn.uts; lu' lies upon straw. an<I 
has no lull (as olheis have) to call him to 
Ills devotions, luit only his conscience as 
In* told m« ’ --M.\k 1 in's Pfscrif'tion 0/ the 
jfVi.Vrw Jfij^hhruis, p. Sj. 


No IE XXX. 

C]f Pnau's bitlh strnfi£e tAles ^vere t.yhi. 

1’ ito- 

The legend which follows Is not of the 
author's invention. It is possible he may 
diffei fiom modem critics, in supposing 
that the recoids of human suiverstition. if 
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peculiar to» and characteristic of, the 
country in which the scene is laid, are a 
legitimate subject of poetry. He gives, 
however, a ready assent to the narrower 
proposition which condemns all attempts 
of an irregular and disordered fancy to ex- 
cite terror, by accumulating a train of 
fantastic and incoherent horrors, whether 
borrowed from all countries, and patched 
upon a narrative belonging to one which 
knew them not, or derived from the author’s 
own imagination. In the present case, 
therefore, I appeal to the record which I 
have transcribed, with the variation of a 
very few words, from the geographical col- 
lections made by the Laird of Macfarlane. 

I know not whether it be necessary to re 
mark, that the miscellaneous concourse of 
youths and maidens on the night and on 
the spot where the miracle is said to have 
taken place, might, even in a credulous age, 
have somewhat diminished the wonder 
which accompanied the conception of Gilli- 
Doir- M agre vol 1 ich . 

‘ There is bot two myles from Inverloghie, 
the church of Ktimalee, in Lochyeld. In 
ancient tymes there was ane church builded 
upon ane hill, which was above this church, 
which doeth now stand in this toune ; 
and ancient men doeth say, that there 
was a battell foughten on ane litle hill 
not the tenth part of a myle from this 
church, be certaine men which they did 
not know what they were. And long tymt», 
thereafter, certaine herds of that toune, and 
of the nejct toune, called Unnatt, both wenches 
and youthes, did on a tyme conveen with 
others on that hill : and the day being some- 
what cold, did gatlier the bones of the dead 
men that w'ere slayne long tyme before in 
that place, and did make a « fire to warm 
them. At la^st they did all remove from 
the fire, except one maid or wench, which 
was verie cold, and she did reinainc there 
for a space. She being quyetlie her alone, 
without anie other companic, took up her 
cloaths above her knee.'., or thereby, to 
w'arm her; a wind did come and caste the 
ashes upon her, and she was conceived of 
ane man-chyld. Several 1 tymes thereafter 
she was verie sick, an<l at last she was knowne 
tobewithchyld. And then her parents did ask 
at her the matter heiroff, w'hich the wench 
could not weel answer which way to satisfie 
them. At last she resolved them with ane 
answer. As fortune fell upon her concerning 
this marvellous miracle, thechyld being borne, 
his name w'as called Gili-doir Maghrevoltich^ 
that is to 8^, the Black Child^ Bon to 
the Bones. So called, his grandfather sent 
him to school, and so he was a good 1 
Bchollar, and godlie. He did build this I 
church which doeth now stand in Lochyeld, 
called Kilmalie.’— Macfarlane, ut su^ra, 
ii. 188. 


Note XXXI. 

yet nder again to braid her hatr 
The virgin snood did Alice wear. 

— P. 231. 

The snood^ or riband, with which a Scottish 
lass braided her hair, had an emblematical 
signification, and applied to her maiden 
character. It was exchanged for the curch^ 
toy^ or coif, when she passed, by marriage, 
into the matron state. But if the damsel was 
so unfortunate as to lose pretensions to the 
name of maiden, without gaining a right to 
that of matron, she w'as neither permitted 
to use the snood, nor advanced to the 
graver dignity of the curch. In old Scot- 
tish songs there occur many sly allusions 
to such misfortune ; as in the ofu words to 
the popular tune of ' Ower the muir amang 
the heather.’ 

* Down ainanijr the broom, tl»e broom, 

Down aman(; the broom, my ilcarie. 

The l.issie lost her silken snood, 

That j:ard her greet till she was weane.’ 


NoteXXXII. 

7 'he desert ^ax>€ him visions wild^ 

Such as tnis[ht suit the spectre's child. 

- P- 231. 

In adopting the legem! concerning the 
birth of tne founder of the Chuich of Kil- 
malie, the author h.is endeavoureil to trace 
the effects which .such a belief was likely to 
pioduce, in a liarbarous age, on the person 
to whom it related. It seems likely that 
he must have become a fanatic or an im- 
postor, or that mixture of both which forms 
a more frecjuent character than either of 
them, as existing separately In truth, 
mad persons are frcoucntly more anxious 
to impress upon otliers a faith in their 
visions, than they arc themselves confirmed 
in their reality ; as, on the other hand, it 
is diiFicult for the most cool-headed imjKislor 
long to personate an enthusiast, without in 
some degree Indicving what he is so eager 
to have b(‘lie;ved. It was a natural attribute 
of such a character as the supposed hermit, 
that he should credit the numerous super- 
stitions with which the minds of ordinary 
Highlanders are almost always imbued. 
A few of these are slightly alluded to in 
this stanza. The River-demon, or River- 
horse, for it is that form w'hich he commonly 
assumes, is the Kelpy of the Lowlands, an 
evil and malicious spirit, delighting to for- 
bode and to witness calamity. He (reuuenta 
most Highland lakes and rivers; and one 
of his moat memorable exploits was per- 
formed upon the banks of L^h Vennacnar, 
in the veiy district which forms the scene 
of our action : it consisted in the destruction 
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of a funeral procession with all its attend- 
ants. The ‘noontide hajj,’ called in Gaelic 


antique armour, and having one hand covered 
with blood, called from tnat circumstance, 
IJuifn-dearg^ or Red-hand, is a tenant of 
(he forests of Glenmore and Kothiemurcus. 
Other spirits of the desert, all frightful in 
shape and malignant in disposition, are 
bflieved to frenuent different mountains 
and glens of tne Highlands, where any 
unusual appearance, produced by mist, or 
the strange lights that are sometimes thrown 
upon paiticufar objects, never fails to pre- 
sent an apparition to the imagination of the 
solitary and melancholy mountaineer. 


Note XXXIII 

The fatal Ben-Shie's boefing scream. 

-V 251. 

Most great families in ’he Highlands were 
supposed to ha\c a tutelar, or rather a 
domestic spirit, attached to them, who took 
an interest in their prosperity, and intimated. 

In- its wailings, any approaching disaster. 
That of Grant of (irant was called Afay 
Aloullach^ and appeared in the form of a 
girl, who had her arm covered with hair. 
Grant of Kothiemurcus had an attendant | 
called Bodach an-dun^ or the Ghost of the * 
Hill ; and many other examples miglit be 
inentioiied. The lian-Schie implies a female 
Fairy, whose lamentations were often sup 
posed to precede the death of <t chieftain 
of particular families. When she iSMsible, 
it IS in the form of an ohi woman, with a 
blue mantle and streaming hair A super- 
stition of the same kind is, I liebeve, uni- 
versally received by the. inferior ranks of the 
nati\c Irish. 

The. death of the head of a Highland j 
family is also sometimes suppost'd to be 
announced by a chain of lights of difterent 
colours, called Dr'eug, or death of the 
Druid. The direction which it takes, marks 
the place of the funeral. [See the ICssay 
on hairy Superstitions in the Iknder Min- 
strelsy.) 

Note XXXIV. 

Sounds, too, had coma in midnight blast. 
Of charging steeds, careering Jast 
Along Benhar row's shingly side. 

Where mortal horseman ne'er might ride. 

-F. 231. 

A presage of the kind alluded to in the 
text is still believed to announce death 
to the ancient Highland family of M’Lean 
of Lochbuy. The spirit of an ancestor slain 
in battle is heard to gallop along a stony 


bank, and then to ride thrice around the 
family residence, ringing his fairy bridle, 
and thus intimating the approaching calamity. 
How easily the eye, as well as the car, 
may be deceived upon such occasions, is 
evident from the stories of armies in the 
air, and other spectral phenomena with 
which history abounds. Such an apparition 
is said to have been witnessed upon the 
side ofSouthfell mountain, between Penrith 
and Keswick, upon the 23rd June 17^4, by 
two persons, William Lancaster of Ulake- 
hills, and IXinicl Stricket, his servant, 
whose attestation to the fact, with a full 
account of the apparition, dated the 21st 
July 1715, is printed in Clarke’s Survev of 
the Lakes, the apparition consistea of 
several tioops of horse moving in regular 
order, w-ith a steady rapul motion, making 
acur\ed swef p around the fell, and seeming to 
the spe ctators to disappear over the ridge of 
the mountain. Many persons witnesserl this 

C henornenon, and observed the last, or last 
lit one, of the supposed troop, occasionally 
leave his rank, an<i pass at a gallop to the 
fiont, when he resumed the same steady 
pace. This curious appearance, making the 
necessary allowance for imagination, may 
be perhaps sulTicicntly accounted for by 
optical deception —Survey of the Lakes, 
p. 

Supernatural intimations of approaching 
tate. arc not, I believe, confined to Highland 
families How el mentions having seen, at 
a lapidary’s, in 16^2, a monumental stone, 
preparetl for four p<*rsons of the name of 
Oxenham, l^eforc the death of each of whom, 
the inscription stated a white bird to have 
apjieared and lluttcred around the lied while 
the patient was in the last agony —Familiar 
Letters, eibt. 1726, 24' Cilanville mentions 
one family, the memoers of which received 
this sob mn si^n by music, llie sound of which 
floated from the family residence, and seemed 
to die in a neighlxiunng wood; another, 
that of Captain \N ood of Bampton, to 
whom the signal was given by knocking. 
But the most remarkable instance of the 
kind occurs in the MS. Memoirs of l^dy 
Fiinshaw, so exemplary for her conjugal 
atlection. Her husband, Sir Richanl, and 
she, chance<i during tin ir abcnlc in Ireland 
to visit a friend, the head of a sept, who 
resided in hi.s ancient b.iromal castle, sur- 
rounded vv ith a moat. At midnight she was 
awakened by a ghastly and suix*rnatural 
scream, aiul," looking out of bed, beheld, by 
the mcKinlight, a female face and part of the 
form, hovering at the window*. Tne distance 
from the ground, as well as the circumstance 
of the moat, excluded the possibility that 
what she beheld was of this w'orld. The 
face was that of a young and rather handsome 
woman, but pale; and the hair, which was 
reddish, was loose and dishevelled. The drcs% 
w hich Lady Fanshaw's terror did not prevent 
her remarking accurately, was that of th^ 
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ancient Irish. This apparition continued to 
exhibit itself for some time, and then vanished 
with two shrieks, similar to that which had 
first excited Lady Fanshaw’s attention. In 
the momingf, with infinite terror, she com- 
municated to her host what she had witnessed, 
and found him prepared not only to credit 
but to account for the apparition. 'A near 
relation of my family,’ saia he, ‘expired last 
night in this castle. We disguised our certain 
expectation of the event from you, lest it 
should throw a cloud o\er the cheerful 
reception which was due to you. Now, befoie 
such an event happens in this family and 
castle, the female spectre whom you liaAC 
seen alw'ays is \ isiblo. She is bclie\ed to be 
the spirit of a woman of inferior rank, whom 
one of my ancestors degraded himself by 
mariying, and whom afterwards, to expiate 
the aishonour done his familv, he caused to 
be drowned in the castle moat.' 


Note XXXV. 

Whose parents in Tnch-Cailftach wave 
Their shadows o'er Clan-A/pine's ^rave. 

Inch-Cailliach^ the Isle of Nuns, or of Old 
Women, is a most beautiful island at the 
lower extremity of Loch Lomond. The 
church belonging to the former nunnery was 
long used as the place of worship for the 
parish of Buchanan, but scarce any \estiges 
of it now remain. The burial-ground con- 
tinues to be used, and contains the family 
places of sepulture of se\eral neighbour mg 
dans. The monuments of the lainls of 
Maegregor, and of other families, claiming 
a descent from the old Scottish King Alpine, 
are ra*»st remarkable. The Highlanders are 
as zealous of their rights of sepulture, as 
may be expected from a people whose whole 
laws and government, if clanship can be 
called so, turned upon the single principle of 
family descent. * May his ashes be scattere<l 
on the water,’ was one of the deepest and 
most solemn imprecations which they used 
against an enemy. [See a detai led description 
of the funeral ceremonies of a Highland 
chieftain in the Fair Maid of Perth. iVai’er- 
ley Novels^ vol. 43, chaps, x. and xi. Edit. 

8td.] 

Note XXXVI. 

the dun deer's hide 

On fleeter foot was never tted.—V, 2^3. 

The present brogue of the Highlanders is 
made of half-dried leather, with holes to 
admit and let out the water; for walking 
the moors dry-shod is a matter altogether 
out of the cjuestion. The ancient buskin 
was still ruaer, being made of undressed 
deer's hide, with the nair outwards; a cir- 
cumstance which procured the Highlanders 


the well-known epithet of Redshanks. The 
process is veiy accuiatcly described by one 
Killer (himself a Highlander^ in the project 
for a union between Iviiplanil and Scotland, 
addressed to Henry VHI. ‘ Wc go a-hunting, 
and after that we have slam red-deer, we 
flay off the skin by-and-by, and setting of 
our bare foot on the inside thereof, for want 
of cunning slioemakcrs by your grace’s 
pardon, we play the cobblers, compassing 
and measuring so much thereof as shall 
reach up to our ankles, pricking the upper 
part thereof with holes, that the water may 
repass where it enterSj and stretching it up 
with a strong thong ot the same above ou 
said ankles. So, and please your noble 
grace, wc make our shoes. Theiefoie, we 
using such manner of shoes, (he rough hairy 
side outwards, in your gr.aee’s dominions of 
b'nglantl, we be railed Rnnghfooted Scots .' — 
Pinkerto.n’s History, \ol. li. p 397. 


Note XXXVII. 

The dismal coronach . — P 2 

The Coronach of the Highlandei',, like 
the Ululatuso\ the Romans, and tin* Uiitloo 
of the Irish, was a wild expression of lamenta- 
tion, pouroil forth by th<J mourners omt the 
body of a departed fiicnd. When the words 
of It Wfic aitKulate, they exnressed the 
praises of the deceased, ami tne loss the 
clan would sustain by his death. The fol- 
lowing IS a lamentation of this kind, literally 
translated from the (laelie, to some of tin; 
ideas ol which the text stands imlebtud. The 
tune IS so p()|>ular, that it has sime bt'come 
the war-march, or Gathcimg of the clan. 

CoroHaih on Siy L hi^/ o/ M.tt 

Whi. li of all llie Sfii.-irliics 

( .an trace lliy line fr.nn the root ii|^ Id Par.tilise 
Hill Marvmrih, the sdh of I i ri,'usr 
No sooner Iiail ihiiie ancient stately tree 
Taken hnn r«i>it in Alhinn, 

Than one of thy funT-iihiTS fell at H.irl.iw - 
’Tw.is then wc lost a thief of tle.uhlesi n mie 

Tis no b.ise vrecil no phntcil tree, 

Nor a-.ecflling ffl.ist Aiitiiiiin , 

Nor a s ipling pliiiierl at Iteltam I ; 

ule, vuile .iroiiinl were spn ad its lohy branches— 
Hilt the topmost bonj^h is I wiv I nd I 
Thou ha'll rur<i.ikcn us licforc .Sawamel. 

Thy dweilinn is the w inter I'.oiiso - 

Louil. sail, sid, and iiii^'lity is thy death soii^ 1 

Oh I courlejiis ch ii.ijnon of Mfiiilrose ! 

< »h ! stalely warrmr of the f eltic Ish". I 
T hou shall bui kic thy harness on no more I 

The coronach has for some years past 
been superseded at funerals by the use of 
the bagpipe; and that also is, like many 
other Highland peculiarities, falling into 
disuse, unless in remote districts. 


> licll's hro, or Whitsunday. > il.tlluwc'eii. 
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Note XXXVIII. 

nenfedi saw the Cross of Fire^ 

Ji glanced like lightning up Strath-Tre. 

— 235- 

Inspoction of the provincial map of IV.rlh- 
shirc, or any larjjc map of Scotland, will 
trJice the progress of the signal througn tlie 
hinall distiict of lakes and mountains, which, 
in exercise of my poetical piivilegc, I have 
buhjected to the authority of my imaginary 
chieftain, and which, at (he period of iny 
lornance, was really occupied by a clan who 
claiiiiLMl a flescent from Alpine; a clan the 
most unfortunate, and most p< rsecuted, but 
neither the least distinguished, least pow’er- j 
fill, nor least brave, of the tribes of the Gael. | 

‘ Slinc'i nun ridijliriilli <lurli.iisif h 
nii.i-sliios .m liiii) St (iii))hinish 
Ai,: .in riiiihJi nun n.i ll.'illia otluis 
'hUi;' .1 1 lieil ilu( )i IS l.ist ns ' 

The first stage of the Fieiy Cross is to J 
Dunciaggan, a place near the origg <>l Turk, ' 
where a short stieam <livides I.o*h Arhray [ 
fiom Loch Vennachar. I'.otn iIm n<s*, it 
passes tow aids C^lll<*nd^ r, and then, tuuniig [ 
to the lelt up th(‘ pass ot Leny, ik consign* d 
to Norman at the chapel o( Saint Bnde, ' 
which stood on a small and romantic knoll 
Ml the inuldle of the \ alley, called Strath-Iie ; 
Toinboa and Ainanda\e, or Ardmanda\e, ■ 
are names of pla<’es in tlie vicinity The 
alarm is then supposed to pass along the 
lake of Lubnaig, an<l throuLdi the \aiious 
glens in the district of Bahjuidder, including . 
the neighbouring tracts of Glenfinlas and | 
Strut hgait nr y. i 

Non: XXXIX. 

Not faster o'er fh v heathery hrae^^ , 

Ba/qutddef% speeds the rntdnight bla=e. I 

- 1* -if;. 

It rnav be necessary to inform the southern ' 
reader, that the hcain on the .Scottish moor- 
hinds IS oitt n s« t lire to that tin* slictp may 
ha\«‘ the adiaiit.ige of tin? y<iung In ibage 
produced, in ro«jiii of the tough ohl ln*ather 
plants. Tliisc'ustom (execrated by sp«irtsincn) 
jiroduces occasionally the most biMuliful 
norturnal appearanct s, similar almost to the , 
disiharge ot a \olcano Ihis simile is not 
new to poetry. The ch.irge of a wariior, in , 
the fine ballad of Hard) knute, is said to be 
‘ like fire to heath* r set.’ 


Note XL. 

No oathy but by his chieftain's hand, | 
No law, but Roderick Dhu's command. 

—V. j\ 7 . \ 

The deep and implicit n'sprct paid by the ! 
Highland clansmen to then chief, remleied , 
this both a common ami a solemn oath. In 1 
other respects they were like most saxngc I 


nations, capricious in their ideas concerning 
the obligatory power of oaths. One solemn 
mode of swearing was by kissing the dirk, 
impiccating upon themsrdves death by that, 
or a similar weapon, if they broke their vow. 
But for oaths in the usual form, they are 
said to have had little respret. As for the 
reverence due to the chief, it may be guessed 
from the following odd example of a Highland 
point of honour • — 

‘The clan whereto the above-mentioned 
tribe belongs, is the only one I have heard 
of, whu h IS Without a chief ; that is, being 
*livided into families, under several chieftains, 
without any paiticular patriarc h of the whole 
name. An<l tins is a great reproach, as may 
appear from an affair that fell out at my 
table, in the Highlands, between one of that 
name ami a Cameion The provocation 
given by the latter was, “ Name your chief." 

-The return of it at once was, "You are 
a fool." '1 he)' went out next morning, but 
having eaily notice of it, I sent a small party 
of soldiers afli-r them, which, in all proba- 
bility, pr<*vent<*d some baibarous mischief 
that might have ensued for the chnfless 
Highland* r, who is hinisrlf a pf tty cliieftain, 
was going to the place ajipomted with a small 
sword ami pistol, whereas the Cameron (an 
ohl mam took with him only his broadsword, 
accoidmg to the agrei ment’ 

‘ \\ h« n all was over, an*! I had, at least 
s«*emingly, reioncihd thfin, I was tohl the 
wor<ls, of whuh I si ( im vl to think but 
slightly, w< le, to one of ti e clan, the greatest 
of all prov<»cations.'— /,c//c/-s from Scotland, 

Vol. II. p .»il. 


Non: XLI. 

a low and lonely cell 

Ity man \ a bard, in Celtic ton j^ue. 

Has C 01 r nan-l 'riskin been sung — P. 2 x 7 . 

Till., is a verv •.teep and most romantic 
hollow in till’ mount. iin ot Ihnvenue, over, 
h.ang'iig tin* south-e.tsli ni i xtieinity c>f Loch 
K.itnne. It is suriouml'cl with stupen*lous 
lock'*, and ovei'.hadowed with liirrh-lrees, 
miiiglrd with oaks, the sptmlaneous pro- 
tlueiioii of the mount. on, even where its 
clitfs appe.ir ileimde l ot sod dale m so 
wihl a situation, and amid a jveoplc whose 
genius bordered on the romantic, did not 
lemaiM without appropriate deities. The 
naitu- literally implies the Corn, or Den, of 
the Wihl or Shaggy men. IVrhajsthis, as 
conjectuied by J\Ir. Alexander Campbell', 
may h.we originally only implied its Ixung 
the* haunt of a feicicicnis banmtti. But tra- 
dition has ascribed to the Crisk, who gives 
name to the cavern, a figure between a goat 
and a man; in snort, however much the 
classical rcadiT may be startled, precisely 

' J'i'ur /.itnibi.ri'k. iSo 3 , p. 100. 
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that of the Grecian Satyr. The C/rts/k seems 
not to have inherited, with the form, the 
petulance of the sylvan deity of the classics : 
his occi^tion, on the contrary, resembled 
those^ of Milton’s Lubbar Fiend, or of the 
Scottish Brownie, though he differetl from 
both in name and appearance. ‘ The UriskSy 
sa3rs Dr. Graham, 'were a set of lubberly 
supernatnrals, who, like the Brownies, could 
be gained over by kind attention, to perform 
the drudgery of the farm, and it was nelievcd 
that many of the families in the Highlands 
had one of the order attached to it. They 
were supposed to be dispersed over the 
Highland^ each in his own wild recess, but 
the solemn stated meetings of the order were 
regnlarly held in this Cave of Benveniie. This 
current superstition, no douht, alludes to 
some circumstance in the ancient history of 
this country.' —Scefl^ry on the Southern 
Confines of Perthshirey p. ig, 1806 —It must 
be owned that the Coiry or Den, does not, in 
its present state, meet our ideas of a subter- 
raneous grotto, or cave, being only a small 
and narrow cavity, among huge fragments 
of rocks rudely piled together. But such 
a Kene is liable to convulsions of nature 
which a Lou lander cannot estimate, and 
which may have choked up what was 
originally a cavern. At least the name and 
tradition warrant the author of a fictitious 
tale to assert its having been such at the 
remote period in which this scene is laid. 


Note XLII. 

The wild pass of Beal-nam-bo.—V. 238. 

Bealach-nam-bo, or the pass of cattle, is 
a most magnihcent glade, overhung with 
aged bi^ch-trees, a little higher up the moun- 
tain than the Coir-nan-Uriskin, treated of in 
a former note. The whole composes the 
most sublime piece of scenery that imagination 
can conceive. 


Note XLIII. 

A single PapOy to bear his sword. 

Alone attended on his lord. — P. 238. 

A Highland chief, being as absolute in his 
patriar^al authority as aiw prince, had 
a corresponding number of officers attached 
to his person. He had his body-^ards, 
called Luichttachy picked from his clan for 
strength, activity, and entire devotion to his 
person. These, according to their deserts, 
were sure to snare abundantly in the rude 
profusion of his hospitality. It is recorded, 
for example, hy tradition, that Allan Mac- 
Lean, chief 01 that clan, happened upon 
a time to hear one of these favourite re- 
tainers observe to his comrade, that their 
chief grew old. ‘ Whence do you infer that ? ’ 
replira the other.— 'When was it,’ rejoined 


the first, ‘that a soldier of Allan’s was 
obliged, as I am now, not only to eat the 
flesh from the bone, but even to tear off the 
inne.r skin, or filament ? ’ The hint was quite 
sufficient, and MacLean next morning, to 
relieve his followers from such dire necessity, 
undertook an inroad on the mainland, the 
ravage of which altogether efiaced the 
memory of his former expeditions for the like 
purpose. 

Our officer of Engineers, so often quoted, 
has given us a distinct list of the domestic 
officers who, independent of Luichttach, or 
gardes de corfSy belonged to the establish- 
ment of a Highland Chief. These are, 

1. The Henchman. Sec these notes, p. 287. 

2. The Bard. See pp. 280 1. 3. Bladtery or 

spokesman. 4. swoid-bcarer, 

alluded to in the text. 5. Gillic-Ciisfiue. who 
rained the chief, if on foot, over the lords. 
6 Gtllie-comstrainey who leatls the chiefs 
horse. 7. Gtllie-'J'rushnnarinsh, the l>ag- 
gage man. 8. The piper. 9. The pijier^s 
gillie or attendant, who carries the bagpipe ^ 
Although tills appealed, naturally enough, 
very ridiculous to an English officer, wdio 
considered the master of such a retinue as 
no more than an English gentleman of;^,5(X) 
a-year, yet in the circumstances of the chief, 
whose strength and importance consisted in 
the number and attachment of his followers, 
it was of the last consequence, in point of 
policy, to have in his gift subordinate offices, 
which called immediately round his person 
those who were most dixoted to him, and, 
being of \alue in their estimation, were also 
the means of rew'arding them. 


Note XLIV. 

The Taghairm call'd ; by which, a/ary 

Our sires foresaw the events of war. 

— P. 240. 

The Highlanders, like all rude people, had 
various superstitious inodes of inquiiing into 
futurity. One of the most noted was the 
Taghairm, mentioned in the text. A person 
was wrapped up in the skin of a newly-slain 
bullock, and deposited beside a waterfall, or 
at the bottom of a precipice, or in some other 
strange, wild, and unusual situation, where 
the scenery around him suggested nothing 
but objects of horror. In this situation, he 
revolved in his mind the question proposed ; 
and whatever was impress! d upon him by Ins 
exalted imagination, passed for the inspiration 
of the disembodiecl spirits, who haunt the 
desolate recesses. In some of these Hebrides, 
they attributed the same oracular power to 
a large black stone by the sea-shore, which 
they approached with certain solemnities, 
and considered the first fancy which came 
into their own minds, after they did so, to be 


> Letters frem ScUtand, voL lU p. 13. 
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the undoubted dictate of the tutelar deity of 
the stone, and, as such, to be, if possible, 
punctually complied with. Martin has re- 
corded the following curious modes of High- 
land augury, in which the Taghairm, and its 
effects upon the person who was subjected to 
it, may serve to illustrate the text. 

' It w'as an ordinary thing among the over- 
curious to consult an invisible oracle, con- 
cerning the fate of families and battles, &c 
This was performed three different ways : 
the first was by a company of men, one of 
whom, being di'taclicd by lot, was afterw-ards 
cairicd to a ri\er, wnidi was tlie boundary 
lielwecn two villages; four of the company 
laid hold on him, and, having shut his eyes, 
they took him by the legs and arms, ana 
then, tossing him to aiKi again, struck his 
hips with force against the bank. One of 
them cried out, vMiat is it you have got 
lieie? another answers, A log of birch-woo<l. 
The other cries again. Let his inxtsiblc 
ti lends appear from all quarteis, and let 
them relieve him by gi'ing an answ'er to our 
prtsent demands: and in a f' .v »n nut<*s 
after, a number of little creatures cam* fiurn 
the sea, who answered the question, and 
disappeared suddenly. The man was then 
set at liberty, and they all returned home, to 
t.ike their measures according to the pre- 
ilution of their false piophets; but the poor 
deluded fools weic abused, for their answer 
was still ambiguous. This was always prac- 
tised in the night, and may literally be called 
the works of darkness. 

' I had an account from the most intelligent 
and judicious men in the Isle of Skie, that 
. I bout sixty-two years ago, the orcaclc was 
thus consulted only once, and that w'as in 
the parish of Kilmartin, on the east side, by 
a wicked and mischievous lace of people, 
\\lio aie now extinguished, both root and 
branch. 

‘The second way of consulting the oracle 
was by a party of men, who fust n‘tirt d to 
solitary places, remote from any house, and 
there they singled out one of their number, 
and wrapt him in a big cow's hide, wlmh 
they folded about him ;iiia whole btxly was 
co\ered with it, except his head, and so left 
in this posture all night, until nis invisible 
friends relieved him, by giving a proper 
answer to the question in liaiul; which he 
receivcfl as he fancied, fiom se>eral persons 
that he found about him all that time. His 
consorts returned to him at the break of 
‘lay, and then he communicated Ins news to 
them ; which often proved fatal to those 
concerned in such unw-arran table enquiries. 

‘There was a third W'ay of consulting, 
'^hich was a confirmation of the second 
above mentioned. The same com|>any who 
put the nvan into the hide, took a live cat, 
and put him on a spit; one of the. number 
was employed to turn the spit, and one of 
his consorts enquired of him. What arc you 
doing? he answered, I roast this cat, until 


his friends answer the question ; which must 
be the same that was proposed by the man 
shut up in the hide. And afterwards, a very 
big cat> comes, attended by a number of 
lesser cats, desiring to relieve the cat turned 
upon the spit, and then answers the ouestion. 
If this answer proved the same tnat was 
gi\en to the man in the hide, then it was 
taken as a confirmation of the other, which, 
in this rase, w'as believed infallible. 

‘Mr. Alexander Cooper, present minister 
of Noitli-Vist, told me, that one John Erach, 
in the Isle of Lewis, assured hirn, it was his 
fate to have been led by his curiosity with 
some who consulted this oracle, and tnat he 
was a night witliin the hide, as above 
mentioned ; during which time he felt and 
heard such terrible things, that he could not 
express thi-rn ; the impression it made on 
him was suih as could ne\er go off. and he 
said, for a thousand worlds he would never 
again be concerned in the like performance, 
for this had disordered him to a high degree. 
He confessed it ingenuously, and with an 
air of great remorse, and seemed to be very 
penitent under a just sense of so great 
a crime: he cleclared this about fnc years 
since, and is still Ii\ing in the Lewis for any 
thing 1 know,’ — Description of the Western 
Isles, p no. See also Fen.sant’s Scottish 
'Jour^ \ol. 11. p. 361. 


Note XLV. 

The choicest of the prey we had,^ 

H hen ^wepi our rnerry-rnen CaHangad. 

— P. ^40. 

1 know not if it be worth obser\ ing, that 
this passage i.s t.iken almost literally from 
the mouth of an old Highland Kem or 
Ketteran, as they were calK-d. He ust'd to 
narrate the inciry doings of the good old 
time when he was follower of Rob Roy 
MacGregor. This leader, on one occasion, 
thought proper to make a descent upon the 
lower part of the Loch Lomond district, 
aticl summoned all the lientois and farmers 
to mcc't at the Kiik ol Drymen, to pay him 
black mail, i. e. tubule for forbearance and 

f iroteclion. As this in\itaiion was supjwrted 
ly a band of thirty or forty stout fellows, 
only one gentleman — an ancestor, if I mis- 
t.ike not, of the presemt Mr. Grahame of 
Gaiimore— ventured to decline compliance. 
Rob Roy instantly swept his land of all he 
could drive away, and among the spoil was 
a bull of the old Scottish wild breed, whose 
fcTority occasioned great plague to the 
Kettefans. ‘But ere we had reached the 
Row of Dennan,' said the old man, 'a child 


> The reader may have met with the story of the 
' King of the Cats,' in Lord LitUetun's Letters. It u 
well known in the Highlands as a nursery tala 
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might ha\e scratched his ears*.’ The cir- 
cumstance is a minute one, but it paints the 
times when the poor beeve was compelled 

• To l>oof It o’er as many weary miles. 

With goaitnuf pikemen hollowing at his heels. 
As e'er the bravest antler of the woods ' 


Note XLVI. 

ihat hHS[€ cliffy ivhosi amf>U verge 

Tradition calls the Hero's Targe. — r. 240. 

There is a rock so named in the Forest of 
Glenfinlas, by which a turnulluaiy cataract 
takes its course. This wild place is said in 
former times to have alforded n fujje to an 
outlaw, who was supplied with provi:»ions liy 
a woman, who lowered them ilown from the 
brink of the precipice abo\e. His water he 
procured for himself, by letting down a flagon 
tied to a string, into the black pool beneath 
the fall. 


Note XLVH. 

Or raven on the blasted oal\ 

That, watch tug while the deer is broke., 

His morsel claims with sullen croak? 

- l \ 241. 

Broke = quartered. ervthi ng belong- 
ing to the chase was matter of solemnity 
among our ancestors ; but nothing was more 
so than the mode of cutting un, or, as it was 
technically called, breakings the slaughtered 
stag. The forester had his allotted portion ; 
the ncunds had a certain allowance , and, to 
make the division as general as possible, the 
very birds had their share also ‘Theie is 
a little gristle,' savs Turberville, ‘which is 
upon the spoone. ot the brisket, which we call 
the raven’s bone ; and I have seen in some 
places a raven so wont and accustomed to it, 
that she w'ould ne\er fail to croak and cry 
for it all the time you were m breaking up of 
the deer, ami would not depart till she had i 
it.’ In the very ancient rnrtiical romance of 
SirTristrem, that peerless knight, who is said 
to have lieen the very deviser of all rules of 
chase, did not omit the ceremony ; — 

‘The rauen he his }iftC‘i 
Sat on the fourched ire ' 

Sir Tristrffn 

The raven might also challenge his rights 
by the Book of St. Albans ; for thus says 
Dame Juliana Berners 

* Slitteth aiion 

The bely to the side, from the corbyn bone ; 

That IS corbyn s fee, at the death he will l>e.’ 


1 This anecdote was. in former editions, inaccurately 
ascribed to Gregor Margregor of tfk-ngyle, called 
Chlunt DhUt or Black-knee, a relation ul Rob Koy, 
but, as I have been assured, not addicted to his 
predatory w:ta»e%.—Noteto Third Eduion,. 


Jonson, in ‘The Sad Sh(‘plierd,’ gives 
a more poetical account of the same cere- 
mony : — 

'Mamin. Ho that undoes Iiiiii, 

Doth cic.'iie the brisket bone, upon the spoon 
Of which a little gristle grows— you call it— 

I/ood , — The r.i\ on's bone. 

Afat inn. Now o’er head sat a r.i\cn 

On a sere bough, a grown, great Inrd. and hoarse. 
Who, all the wliile the iloer was breaking uji. 

So croak’tl and cried for 't, as all the liiintsinen, 
LsiHJCially old Stalhlock, thought it oiiiinons.’ 


Note XLVHI. 

n Vtich spills the foremost foeman's life, 
That party conquers in the strife.' - P. 241. 

Though this be in ihe text dcsmbefi as 
a response of the Tagliairm, or fli.icle of the 
Hide, it was of itself an augur v fieijuently 
attended to. The fate of tin* battle w.is ofti n 
anticipati‘d in the iiii.aginalioii of the com 
batants, by observing which party first shed 
blood It IS saidth.it the Highl.indiMS uiidtT 
Montrose were so deeply imbued with this 
notion, that, on the morning of the battle of 
Tippermoor, they iminlered a flefenceless 
herdsman, whom they found in the flelds, 
inorely to secure an advantage, of so much 
consequence to their party. 

Note XLIX. 

Alue liraud T 2^3. 

I This little fairy tale is founded upon a mtv 
curious Danish ballad, which occurs m the 
Kt-rmpe I'lscr, a collection of heroic songs, 
first publishi'd in t.sqi, and repiiiited m ifx)^, 
inscribed by Anders Sofrenseii, tlu* collerlor 
.and editor, to Sophia (Jur’en of Denm.iik. 

1 havebei'ii favoured with a literal tiniislalnin 
of the original, by rny leained friend Mr 
Robert Jamieson, whose deep knowledge of 
S< andmavian antiquities will, I hope, one 
d.ay be displayi'd in illustration ot the history 
of Scottish Ballad and Song, for which no 
man ptisscsses more ample inatiiials The 
story will lernind the readi rs tif the Bt»rder 
Minstrelsy of the tale of Young Tamlane. 
But this is only a solitary and not very 
maiked instance of coincidence, when as 
several of the ollu r ball, ids in the same 
collection find exact counterparts in the 
Ktempe Viser. Which may have been the 
originals, will be a question for future anti- 
quaries. Mr Jamieson, to .secure the power 
<if literal translation, has adopted the old 
Scottish idiom, which appro.ifhes so near to 
that of the Danish, as almost to give word for 
w'ord, as well as line for line, and indeed in 
many verses the orthography alone is altered. 
As Wester ffaf mentioned in the first 
stanzas of the ballad, means the Weft Sea, 
ill opposition to the Baltic, or Hast Sea, 
Mr. Jamieson inclines to bt* of opinion, that 
the scene of the disenchantment is laid in one 
of the Orkney, or Hebride Islands, To each 



of tU Bafte. 


vcrsr in the orijjinal is adtled a burden, 
having a kiinl of meaning of its own, but not 
applicable, at least not uniformly applicable, 
t(j the sense of the stanza to which it ts sub- 
joined : this is very common both in iJamsh 
and Scottish song. 

Till-: ni,HN i.RAY. 

1 RANSr ATI I) I ROM 1 MR OANISII JOTMI'P \ ISKR, 
p. 143 , AND MkSl PUIil-lSHtn IN 


/Vf €H itoH i I’ester 

Per iiA'/rr en boud'e at 
Hand Jotfr did baadi fitx hand. 

Ox’ ax’ter der orn iinttien at x'^- 

(nr VII nr- dil'r ud dii ri nr i i»i sKor\ pn ) 


I Thtre liRgs .1 vk.KI m ester II if. 

There .1 hushaiul'" inc.uis l>> 

Ami iluther he c.uries Im.iIi h.iwk ami hmin.l, 
I here menniru; the w inter Id liykj 
{/he ’n.xld ditr and daet i’ the ihn ut ) 

j lie t.iks w i’ him liaiih hinir I ’nd-iuk, 

1 he 1 iimi r he im .ins l>) ' j , 

T he wiKl del r in the sh.iw s th it .ire 
May surly riie the <hiy. 

( I he ii‘t/d deer, »: -t ) 

3 lie's he«‘'l the 1 k‘/ < h, ;in<l he 's fi ’I <l the .'nk, 

S.ic li.T 1 he the ir . 

.\ml yrim in im-'i.l »,is llic j'rewsoine eif, 

I h.il he i.ie haiil lio in ly 

4 lie hew'il him kippli s. he hew <l him 1 • iwks, 

^^l'lm( klu tiu'il .iml h.i-te. 

Sj ne ‘ pei r il 'lie I If 1 tt.< ki.m k that hide, 

* U ha it li.uk III here s.ie (.istf 

>: S>ne lip m I sp.ik the wriest Hf, 

(.rein'll .is .111 iir.inert sma ‘ 

‘ It s h< r«* IS ( i.nie .1 < lir stun in in 
I 11 rtcy him ..r lie ^ \ ' 

(i It's lip sine St irteil the firslen Mf, 

An 1 i,fMW 1 r <1 .ilmut s ii* v;i iin ■ 

‘ It's wo ll awa tn the hiisl mile's hmiso, 

Aiul h ilil .1 . nnrl on hi.n 

7 ‘ Hero hews ho <l.>wn IsUih skii^nr •'u' I i" 
And wiirks 11-. sk nth .m l s. .>rii 
His huswife h*- s ill ^le to me , — 

Fhej s nil! the d.i\ llu“j wcie l...rn \ 

H The 1 Ifen a' 1' the km . k Ih.it were, 
t'.iod dim m>; m i siring , 

They m^-tied lie ir ihe liiish ind's hmiso. 

Sac laii^ their taiU did hiii^. 

ly The hound he jowls 1' the j.ird. 

The herd tinds in his h >rn , 

The e.irn scr-niihs, .iml the i i. k i r iws, 

As tli(9 liuslkinilc h.is t;i eii him Ins < >rii 

I » The I Ifen were fire score .iml seven. 

S.IC l.iidly .ind sae Jfnm , 

And they the hiistsinde s ^juesta m.iun ho. 

To e.it and drink wi' him. 

1 1. The hush.inde, out o* Villenslnw 

At his winiiotk the I Ives i .111 sec : 

* Help me, now, Jesvi, M iry's son , 

I hir klve« they mint at me I ' 

12 In every nook a cross ho cooit. 

In his chnliner inaist ava; 

The I'.lfen a' were fley'il thereat. 

And flew to the wild-woo<l shaw. 


I j. And viirie flowr o ist, .ind some flew west, 
Aiul some t-i tin; mvrw.irt flew ; 

Ami some till y fli w to ilio deep ilale down 
T ill re blill they are, I trow. 

14 It wMs then the w< lost 1 If, 

In at the rloor l.raids lie , 

Aj.f.ist was the hiislsinde, for that Elf 
1 or cross nor sign wad flee. 

15 The huswife she w.is a canny wife. 

She sf t till! I If at the Ixiard , 

She V I hi fore him h.nih .ile .iiid meat, 

\('i' moiiy a wee I* waled wririL 

irt * lle.ir thoo, Giidernan o’ Viflcnshaw, 
li.it now 1 siy to thee , 
h.i h i le thee hiRg wit Inn our Ixninds, 
ithoiit the le.ivo o’ nieT 

17. * Hut, in' thou in our bounds will higg, 
\iid hide, as wi 11 as ni ly be, 

Tin n tlio'.i thy d.i arest huswife maun 
1 o me for a lemiuaii gie.' 

!•< I'p sj.ik the liiekleis hush.iiide then, 

Vs I r. '1 tin: gr 11 e him gae , 

* I line ‘he Is to iiu! s.ie’ di ar, 

I ler thoa m ly n le gale hae ' 

1 > Till the I If he .inswf r 1 as he < ou'h . 

'I r t ’ V t m> liusw ife 111 , 

And t.ik wh ite er o gude ‘T gear. 

Is mil iw .1 w I till i 

j * 1 hen I 11 tliy I line t >k an<l tl.c^e. 

Am ith iiiy f. < : t > tn id , 

And hi le th\ g ud and while ni' nie 
Am ith my dw ailing str id ' 

I The husl mde u, I h,s hoiiseh.ild a’ 

In * ir\ re le thev j. i . 

‘1 »r I I »;ci *h it sill N now r.rfa'rii, 

N.>r th It wo .i’ si...ul 1 tjne.’ 

I’p. w ill • .f rede, t'>o 1 ishande stood, 

N\ 1 ’ « .It 111 s I 1 iiid s iir , 

And he h IS 1,1111 his lu'sw iic iJme 
\\ I ihoj, > ng 1 lie* to fare. 

I I hen blvdi grow he, and sprang a’ out : 
Hot k • i r m I. s ui'i . 

1 he ri d It !i ft hi r i .11.1 ‘j lI eck , 

Her lu lit w.u • le'M d wi har.ii. 

-4 A waef i' w.'un '. then she wis .me, 

\'i 1 the m. -ly i' us 1 o' fi 
‘ i . 1 rr w « n ".c. \m a 1 w ife, 

] h w h lid aw end 1 I 1 I 

' ' Mv f i> I ph,.ht t • the fi ri'‘ t w ight 
I hat m in . n 5. 1 ’ si 1 — 

M iiin I I .-w . ;i wi I 1 !• ■’> 1 I. 

His ii^lil h nniin to 1 c If 

'i He ni n'e I ci. c - he mi- 'o. 1 t w n e, 

\N le w ixM her hi .it that s\Th 
S\ u - The 1 udlii St I es. I he grew that e'er 
I o II' 'll 1! ce dm K) til 

j- \\ hen lie the thir hm I'n.e i in mii’t 
I <> M uv s s.iu I he 1 t IV d. 

And tlu ; i '!v I .f w .s I I ,n aw 1 
And .1 , iir kn ght in his sti .id. 

js. T Irs l« 11 under 1 Jim’en green, 

i h It agim h.s di i] e he fm ml , 

I >■ w.ie .ind c.iro w.vs the word n.ic ma\r, 

A' Wire s.ie gl.ul lh.1t siouml. 

ji) *0 dnrest Thne. heir th-m this. 

And thou my w ile s ill 1 « , 

And 1' the goml in meirv ITiglaml 
bac freely 1 ll gi c thee I 

3.1. MVhan I was but a little wee hairn. 

My imiher died me fra ; 

My stcpniilhcr sent me aw.V fra her . 

I turn'd nil an h ijin (.» it.v . 
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31. * To thy husbande I a gift will gie, 
wr mickle state and gear, 

As mends for Eline his huswife 
Thou’s be my heartis dear.'— 

3x ' Thou nobil Icnyght. we thank now Cod 
That has freed us frae skaith ; 

Sae wed thou thee a maiden free, 

And Joy attend ye baith I 

33. ' Sin* I to thee nae maik can be 

My dochter may be thine ; 

And thv gud will right to fulfill, 

Lat tnis be our propine.'— 

34. ' I thank thee. Eline, thou wise wom.in ; 

My praise thy worth sail ha'e ; 

Andtfiy love gin I fail to win. 

Thou here at hame sail stay.' 

35. The husbande biggit now on his be, 

And nae ane wrought him wrang ; 

His dochter wore crown in Engeland, 

And happy lived and lang. 

36 Now Eline the husbande's huswife, has 
Cour'd a' her gnef and harms ; 

She ‘s mither to a noble queen 
That sleeps in a kingis arms. 

CI.OSSARY. 

Stanaa i. ff'oM, a wood ; woody fastness. //us- 
bands, from the Dan. /los, with, and bonds, a villain, 
or bondsman, who was a cultivator of the ground, 
and could not quit the estate to which he was at* 
tached without the permission of his lord. This is 
the sense of the word in the old Scottish records. In 
the Scottish 'Burghe Laws,' translated from the /tsx. 
Afq/sst. (Auchinleck MS. in the Adv Lib ) it is used 
indiscriminately with the Dan. and Swed. bonus. 
build. Liipi, lie. Dass, does. 

а. S/iaw, wood. Sair/y, sorely. 

3. Ai/k, oak. Grsu'sotnf, terrible. Ba/d, bold. 

4. Ktpplss (couplesl, beams joined at the top, for 
supporting a roof, in building. Rawks, balks , cross* 
beams. Moil, laborious industry. Spssr'd, asked. 
Knock, hillock. 

5. ^/stsst, smallest. Crsan'd, slunink, diminished ; 
from the Gaelic, crjan, very small, /mtnst t, emmet ; 
ant. C/truttan, used in the Qanish b.'illads. Ac 
in contradistinction to dstnoniac, as it is in Fng* 
land contradistinction to bruts \ in which sense, 
a wrson of the lower cLiss in England would call 
a ysw or a Turk a C/tnstian. Flsy, frighteiL 

б. G/ewr'd, stared. J/ald, hold. 

7. Skueg, shade. S baith, harm. 

8. Ntgned, approached. 

9. Yow/s, howls Toots.— \ii the Dan tuds is 
applied both to the howling of a dog, and the sound 
of a horn. Scraip/ts, screams 

10. Latd/y, loathly; disgustingly ugly Grim, 
fierce. 

11. /Yinnock, window. Jiftnt, aim at. 

19. Coes/, cast. C/ia/tnsr, clianibcr. Maisf, 
most. Ava, of all 

13. A/orwart, northward. Trerte, believe. 

14. /Iraii/r, strides quickly forw.ird. would 

ijj. Canny, adroit. Many, nuny. /Ysst-wa/sd. 

we]l*cbosen. 

17. An, if. Bids, abide. I.smman, mistress. 

z& Nas-gats, nowise. 

19. Couth, could, knew how to. /.atbs, let alone, 
goods ; property. 

30. teneath. /ywal/ing-stead, dwelling- 

place. 

ai Sary, sorrowful. Rsds, counsel ; consultation 
For/atm, forlorn ; lost ; gons. Tyne (verb neut.), 
be lost ; Miish. 

38. fYt// of rsds, bewildered in thought ; in the 
Danl^ original ' vtldraadags ' ; Lat ' Inops consilii ' ; 
Gr. awo/mv. This expression is left among the 
destderstia in the Glossary to Ritson's Romances, and 
has never been explained. It Is obsolete in the 
Danish as well as in English. Faoe, go. 


33. Rud, red of the cheek. C/sm'd. in the Danish 
klspnt (which In the noith of England is still in use, 
as the word starvsd is with us| ; Drought to a dying 
state. It is used by our • Id comedians. //arm, 
grief ; as in the original, and in the old Teutonic, 
English, and Scottish poetry. 

34. lYa^u', woeful. Moody, strongly and wilfully 

E assionate Rsw, take ruth ; pity. Vnseely, iin- 

appy; unblest. IVsod, fate Fa (Isl., Dan., 
and Swed ), take ; get ; acquire ; procure ; have for 
my lot.— Tliis Gothic verb answers, in its direct and 
secondary significations, exactly to the Latin cafto ; 
and Allan Kams.iy was right in his definition of it. It 
IS quite a dilTcrent word from fa', an abbreviation of 
'/al/, or befall \ and is the principal root in FANCKN, 
to fana, take, or lay hold of 
25. /*a^, faith. mould : earth. Mat, mote; 

might Maun, must. Mell, mix. /il, an El . 

This term, in the Welsh, signifies ivhat has tn Ustlf 
ths poTvsr of motion ; a tnainng p> inctpls ; an tn- 
teiltgsncs; a spirit; an angs/ In the Hebrew it 
bears the same Import 

26 Mtn'ed, attempted ; meant; showed a mind, 
or intention to. The original is— 

‘Hand mindts hende forst— og anden gang 
Hun pordis i hiurtct s.i vee : 

End blef hand den Itdtsls deif-vcl 
Mand kunrie nied oyen see. 

Der hand vilde minds dun tredie gang,’ Ac. 

Syth, tide, time Kyth, appe.ir. 

28. Stound, hour; tune ; moment. 

29. Merry (old Teut. mere), famous; renowned; 
answering, in its ety1110logic.1l ine.mirig, ex.ictly to the 
Latin mactus Hence tnsrry.men, as the address 
of a chief to liis followers ; nicatiing, not inci of mirth, 
but of renown. The term is found in its original sense 
in the tiael mara, and the Welsh mawr, great ; an<I 
in the oldest Teut, Romances, mar, mer, and mete, 
base sometimes the same signification. 

31. Mends, amends ; recoinjiense 

Maik, match , peer , equal, /'•roptne, pledge , 

gift. 

3S. de, an island of the second magnitude , an island 
of the first inagiiitiidc being called a land, and one 
of the third m ignitude a hotm. 

36. Lour'd, recover'd. 


THE GHAIST’S WARNLNG. 


TRANSLATED PROM THB DANISH KAIMPB 
V ISBK, p. 721. 

By ths permission of Mr. Jamieson, thir ballad is 
added from ths same curious t ollection It 
contain t some passages of great pathos. 


Svend Dyrtng hand rider sig op under o^, 
i Yare jeg setvsr ung ) 

Per festi hand sig saa vsn sn mos 
{Mig lyster udilunden at rids,) &-c. 


I. Child Dyring has ridden him up under be*, 
{And O gin I were young •) 

There werlded ho him sae fair * a may, 

{/’ ths greenwood 1/ lists ms to t ids.) 


1 ' Under os '—The original expression has been 

f ireserved here and elsewhere, Yiecause no other could 
le found to supply it'* place. There U just as much 
meaning in It in tne translation as in the original ; but 
it is a standard Danish ballad phrase; and as such, it 
is hoped, erill be allowed to pass. 

* ' ^air.’— The Daa and Swed. «f#i, vent, or venns, 
and the GaM. Mm, in the oblique cases b/thn \tvkn), 
is the origin of the Scottish bonny, which has so much 
puxxled all the •tymologists. 
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3, Thofflther they lived for seven lan^ year, 

{AndO, &c.) 

And they seven balms hae gotten in fere. 

(/’ tht jp'eenwood, &c,) 

■). Sae Death 's enme there intill that stead, 

And that winboiiio hly flower is dead. 

4 That swain he has ridden him up under oe, 

And syne lie lias married diiither in.iy. 

5 lie’s married a may, and he’s fessen her haino ; 
Hut she was a ifniii and a laidly dame. 

^ When into the castcil court ilrave she, 

l lie seven bairns s od wi' the tear in their ec. 

; 'I he bairns they stood wi' dule and dout , — 
blic up Ml' her foot, and she kick'd them out. 

8. Nor ale nor mc.ad to the bnirnics she >f.av_e : 

* Hut hunii'Lr and h.itc frae me ye's nave.' 

9 She took frae them the bowster bl.ne, 

And said, ‘ ^ <: s.ill li^); l' the bare strae ! 

j 1 She took frae them the ifroiT wax-hijht • 

Sa}s, ' Now ye .S.1II hiftf i' the mirk a' ni|;ht t 

u Twas 1.1111; i’ the niffht, and the 1 .iT.iirs jirat . 

*1 li(.ir mithcr she under the moois hoard t'la*. , 

I.' 1 Int he.ird the wife under the eard that lay i 
' h'or south maun 1 to my liaunies (.mc I' 

1 5 Tli.it wife can stand up at our Lord's knee, 

And ‘ May 1 gang and iny bairmcsseef 

H She prigged s.10 s.iir, and she prigi,ed vie lang. 
That lie at the hist ga'e her lease to gang. 

15. ' \nd thou sail romeb.K k mIicii the cock doesfraw, 
1 or thou nae langcr vill bide .iMa.' 

j6 \\ r her b.ines vie stark a bowt she g.ie ; 

She s riven b.iith wa' and unirhle gr.iy >. 

17 Whan near to the rlw ailing she ran g.uig, 

I ho dogs they mow d till the lift it i.ing 

18 hen she came till the castell yett. 

Her eldest duchter stood thereat. 

ly ' hy stand ye here, dear dot liter nime? 

How are sma^brilhers and sisicrs thiiieT - 

• Tor sooth ye're a woman baith fair and hne , 

Hut je are nae ilear mither of imiie ' - 

■’I. ‘Och I how should 1 lie fine or fair? 

My cheek it is i>ale, and the ground's iiiy lair. — 

12. ■ My mither was white. wT cheek vie ml , 

Hut thuu art wan, and hker ane dead ' ~ 

‘Och I how should I lie white and red. 
hae lang as I've been cauld .ind dead 

=4. When she cam till the ch.iliner in, 

Down the bairns' cheeks the tears did rin. 

‘J- She buskit the tane, and she iiriish'd it there 
hhc kem'd and plaited the tither s hair. 


‘ The original of this and the following stanza is 
very fine . 

' Him sk5d on sin^ mocligd been, 

Der revenedA niuur og graa inarmorsteen. 

Der hun gUt igenaein den by. 
hundi d€ tudi saa hejt i sky.' 


26. The thirden she doodl’d upon her knee. 

And the fourthen she dichted sae connilie. 

ay She’s ta’en the fifthm upon her lap. 

And sweetly suckled it at Iter pap. 

28. Till her eldest dochter syne said she, 

' Yo bid Child Dyring come here to me.’ 

29 Whan he cam till the chahner in, 

W I angry mood she said to him : 

3a * I left you routh o’ ale and bread : 

My bairiiies quad fur hunger and need. 

31. * I left ahind me braw liowsters blae ; 

My baimics are liggin' i’ the bare strae. 

32. * I left ye sae moiiy a grolT w.ax -light ; 

My bairnies hggi’ the mirk a' night 

33 * Gin aft I come back to visit thee, 

W'ae, dowy, and weary thy luck shall be.' 

34. sp'ik little Kirstin in bed that lay ; 

• To thy bairnies I'll do the best 1 may.’ 

35. Aye when they heard the dog nirr and liell, 

Sae ga e they the bairnies bread and ale. 

36 Aye whan the dog did wow, in haste 

1 hey crush'd and sain’d themsells frae the ghaist 

37. Aye whan the little dog yowl’d, with fear 
(A nd O x'ln / 74 ere ! ) 

They shook at the thought the dead was near. 
(/' fAe I'ree/tuood it It its me to rtJe ) 

{Fatr words sae mony a heart they cheer ) 


Cl ilS'^ARY 

Stanza 1 .%fav, maul /.ts/s, pleases. 

2 Jiairtis, chtidreii. In /ere, I >get!ier 

3. 'iteaJ, place li'tftsome, engaging, giving 
joy (old Tcut ) 

4. s^ne, then 

5 /f jje«, fell hed , brought. 

6 Prave, drove 

7 Pi4.'e. sorrow Pont, fear. 

9 Bouster, bolster, cushion, bed Eiae, blue. 
Sitae, straw. 

!■>. Groff, great, large in girt. Mark, mirk; 
d.ark. 

II, I ang C the nii^ht,\aW (7 / wept. Moots, 
mould : earth 

!.• / <11./, earth G.rr. go 

14. entreated earnest. y .ind (icrseveringly. 
Ganx', go 

15. crow 

liS Jiants, lv,.nes ^tark, strong B.'ti f. bolt ; 
el.istic sp^lng^ like that of a / it or arnrw from a bow. 
Ktven, spill .asuiub r // .i', w all 

17. H’orvd, howled. 1 \/t, sky, Armament ; air. 

irf Yett, g.ate. 

19. Smts, sm.all, 

33. Cauld. cold. 

24 Tti:. to Ktn, run 

25 Busk It, dressed Kem'd, combed. Tuhtr, 
the other. 

3>. Bouth, plenty. Quat/, are quelled , die. 
tVred, want 

31, Ahind, behind. Braw, brave ; fine. 

33 sorrowful 

35 Afrr, snarl. A’r//, Kirk. 

j6 .ViZifi’rf, blcvsetl ; litrr.illy, xi^'n/./ with the 
of the cross. Before the iiitrk^luciion of Christianity, 
Bunes were useil in xdmrm', as .a spt'M against the 
(lower of enchantmeut and evil genii. Ghaut, 
ghost 
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Note L. 

moody Elfin King. — P. 243. 

In a long dissertation upon the Fairy 
Superstitions, published in the Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border, the most valuable part 
of which was supplied by my learned and 
indefatigable friend, Dr. John Leyden, most 
of the circumstances are col lecteti which can 
throw light upon the popular belief which 
even yet prevails respecting them in Scotland. 
Dr. Grahame, author of an entertaining w'ork 
upon the Scener3’of the Perthshire Highlands, 
already frequently quoted, has recorded, w ith 
great accuracy', the peculiar tenets held by 
tnc Highlanders on tnis topic, in the vicinity 
of Loch Katrine. The learned author is in- 
clined to deduce the whole mythology from 
the Druidical system, — an opinion to which 
there are many obiections. 

‘ The Daoine S/ii\ or Men of Peace of the 
Highlanders, though not absolutely malevo- 
lent, are believed to be a peevish, repining 
race of beings, who, possessing themselves but 
a scanty portion of happiness, are supposed 
to envy mankind their moie complete and 
substantial enjoyments. They are supposed 
to enjoy in their subterraneous recesses a sort 
of shadowy happiness, — a tinsi 1 grandcui ; 
which, however, they would willingly ex- 
change for the more solid joys of mortality. 

‘They are belieicd to inhanit certain round 
grassy eminences, where they celebrate their 
nocturnal festivities by the light of the moon 
About a rode beyond the source of the Forth 
alxive Lochcoii, there is a place called 
Coirshfan, or the Cove of the Men of Pt ace, 
which IS still supposed to be afaxourite place 
of their re.sidcnce. In the neighbourhood are 
to be seen many round conical em nenecs; 
particularly one, near the head of the lake, 
Dy the skirts of which many aie still afra-d to 
ass after sunset It is belieied, tint if, on 
lallow-eve, any person, alone, goes round 
one of these hills nine times, towards the left 
hand {sinislrorsnnt) a door .shall open, 
which he will be admitted into lln-ir subUr- 
raneous abodes. Many, it is said, of moital 
race, haxe been entertained in their se« ret 
recesses. There they haxc been received into 
the most splendid apartments, and regaled 
with the most sumptuous banquets, and 
delicious wines. Their females surpass the 
daughters of men in beauty. 'I he seemingly 
happy inhabitants paNS tlieirtlme in festivity, 
and in dancing to notes of the softest music. 
But unhappy is the mortal who joins in their 
wys, or ventures to partake of tneir dainties. 
By this indulgence, he forfeits for ever the 
society of men, and is bound down irrevocably 
to the condition of ShCtch^ or Man of Peace. 

‘A wroman, as is rcptirted in the Highland 
tradition, was conveyed, in days of yore, into 
the secret recesses of the Men of Peace 
There she was recognized by one W’ho had 
formerly been an ordinary mortal, but who 


had, by some fatality, become associated 
W'ith the Shi'ichs. Tnis acquaintance, still 
retaining some port ion of human benevolence, 
warned her of her danger, and counselled her, 
as she valued her liberty, to abstain from 
eating and drinking with them for a certain 
space of time. She complied with the counsel 
of her friend; and when the period assigned 
was elapsed, she found herself again upon 
earth, restored to tlie society of mortals. It 
is added, that when she examined the viands 
which h.vd been presented to her, and which 
had appeared so tempting to the eye, they 
were found, now that the enchantment was 
remoxed, to consist only of the refuse of the 
earth.’ — Pp. 107-1 ii. 


Notk LI. 

If'Vty sounds von stroke on beech and oak, 
Our moonlight circle's Kcreen ? 

Or who comes here to chase the deer, 
Beloved 0/ our Elfin Queen ? — P 24^ 

It h.is been alrc.idy obserxed, that f.iiiies, 
if not positively malexolent, are capricious, 
and easily offended They are, like other 
proprittors of forests, pcculiaily jealous of 
their rights of vert ax\d z'enison, as appears 
from the cause of offence taken, in the 
original Danish ballad. This jealousy was 
also an attribute of the northern Duergar, 
or dxxarfs ; to many of whose disiinrlion^ the 
fames seem to h.ixe siicceetled, if, indi'cd, 
they are not the same class of la mgs In the 
huge metrical rctord of fa'iman Chixaliy. 
entitled th<’ Hel len-Uucli, Sir 1 bldi brand, and 
tlie other hfToe-j of wliom it tieals, are eii- 
gagi d rii one of tln-ir most th'sperate adven- 
tun s, fiom a rash violntic.n of the. rose-gaidi 11 
of .in Kllin, or Dwarf King. 

There arc )< t tracis of a belief in this 
worst an«l must malicious or*!er of Fairies, 
among the Border wihL. Dr. I.e^den lias 
intro'luced such a dwarf into his ballad 
ent'tled the Cout of Keeldar, and has not for- 
got his characti ristic detestation of the chase. 

* 1 h«* llur.l lil.ist t’ .it ymrif; Keel»l.ir Ijlew, 

Mill •.‘.oo.l the liMihcr fern, 

And a wcein.iii, of su.irihy hue, 

L’pst.irlcd 1 y c.nrii. 

His russet weeds were brown .is he.nU 
'1 bat dollies tlie iipl.tnd fell , 

Ami the h.iir of liis lic.id was frizzly red 
As the purple Jiealhrr bell. 

An urchin, clad In prickles red. 

Clung cow'ring to Ins arm , 

The hoiinils they howl'il. ami backward lied. 

As struck by hiiry charm. 

" \\ hy rises hiifh the Mag-hound's i ry, 

W here stag mniml ne'er slioiild t>e T 
Why wakcsth.it horn the silent morn, 

\V ithout the leave of met"— 
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“lirown dwarf, that o’er the moorland strays, 

Thy name to Kcoldar tell I " — 

“ The Urown man of the Moors, who stays 
Beneath the heather-bell. 

“’Tis sweet beneath the heather-lwll 
'I'o live m autumn brown , 

And sweet to h<ar the l.iv'rock's swell, 

I'ar, far from tower and town 

" But woe betide the shrilling' horn, 

Tlie ch.e.e’s surly t hi tr I 
And I \er tliat huiiler is forlorn. 

Whom first at morn I In ir " ' 

Tlu* poetical piv.tire here ^ivcn of the 
Diicr^ar corresponds exactly \sith the follow- 
ing Northumhi i.in legend, withwlnth I was 
lately favoured hy iny leaiind and kind 
fiiend, Mr. Suiters of Mainsfoilli, who has 
bestowed indi lati|; tide labour upon the aii- 
tif]Ui(ies of the JCnoJish Horder counties. 
The suhji < t Is in itself SO lUiioiis, that the 
li'ii^th ot the note* wdl, I hope, be paidoned 

‘I ha\e only one leeoid to offer of the 
npjieai ant e of oiir Xoi thuinbi lan Jjtierjr.ir 
Mv nai ratrix IS Fdi^abeth CocH itn an old 
wife ot Olfeiton, in this county, wliosi . i d •, 
in a case of this kind, will not, I hope, b* ; 
nmch impeached, when I add, that she is, by' . 
her dull neighbours, suiiposed to be occasion- ! 
ally insane, but, by Ini si If, to bi at those I 
times endowed with a fri< ultv of sc< * 
\ isious, and spectral app<‘ai am < s w hu h shun • 
the common ki n 

‘III the >eat befiiie (he great n bi Hum, (wo [ 
\oUMg m<“U from Newcastle wi te spoiling on 1 
the high moois ahr)\e ICIsdon, and after 
puisumg then game siwi lal lioms, s.it down , 
It) (line in a gieen gl' n. near one of the 
mountain stie.iins. After their ii past, the ' 
younger hid laii to the biook foi water, and 
afti 1 stooping to dunk, was sut prised, on 
lilting his head again, by the ,i|)pe,xi anee ot 
a brown dwaif, who stood on a t lag co\« ted 
With brackens, acioss tlie Imin This ex 
tiaotdmai\ ])ersonage did iu)t apptar tt> bi 
nhl»^e half the stalun of a toiumon man, but 
was uiu'omtnonly stout and bri»ad-l>udi, 
ha\ mg the appeal am e of \.ist stn nglh His 
(hess was eiitiiely blown, the i tiloiii of the 
hiaekeiis, and his hi ad eoMued with fii//lid 
led hair. His counti nanee was exfiiessne 
of the most saeage ferotitv, and his cm s i 
glared like a bull. It si i ms he addressi d j 
the young man liist, ihie.aliinng him with j 
his \engeance, for ha\mg Insp.isstd on his 
ilemesnes, and asking him il he knew' in 
whose pi esem e he stood ’ The>t>ulh H'plu'd, 
that he now' su[)posed him to be tlu* loid of 
the moors; that he t>ffemled thurngh ignor- 
nnee ; and offeretl to bring him the game he 
had killed. The dwarf w as a 111 tie mullilied 
hy this submission, but ternaiked, that 
nothing could be more otfeiisixe to him ih.an 
Muh an t)ffer, as lu‘ consider cd the wihl 
animals as his subjects, and never failed to 
avenge tlieir deslriuTioti. He cotulesccmlcd 
further to inform him, that lie was, like hirii- 
st'lf, mortal, though of years far exceeding 


the lot of common humanity; and (what 
I should not have had an idea of) that he 
hoped for salvation. lie never, he atldcd, fed 
on anything that had life, but lived in the 
summer on w'ortle-berries, and in winter on 
nuts and apples, of whit h he liml great store 
in the wootis. Finally, he invited his new 
aetjuaintance to accompany him home and 
partake his hospitably ; an olfcr which the 
youth was on the point of accepting, and 
was just going to spimg across the brook 
(which, if lie had done, says I'^li/abeth, the 
tlwarf would certainly have lorn him in 
pieces), when his foot was arn sted by the 
voice of Ins companion, who thought he had 
tarrietl long; and on looking round again, 
“the vvm; brown man was fled ’’ The story 
atlds, that he was imprutlent enough to slight 
till* admonition, .ind tt) sptirt over the moors 
on his wav homewards; but soon after his 
n turn, he fi II mlo a lingering disorder, and 
tlictl within the year.’ 


XOTi: Id I. 

who 7 nay dare oti zvold to wear 
1 he Jinric^' Jatal green ~P 

-\s the Dooine Shi\ or Men of I’l ace, wore 
gii en habits, thi y wire supposed to take 
otli nt'e wl en any moifals vi mured (o assume 
their favourite ctiloiir Indei <1, from some 
leason whuh has been, perhaps, oiigmally 
a gl neral superst \u)V\^ green is held m Scoi- 
land to be unlui ky to pni titular tiibi s and 
eountits 1 he t altliness men, who hold this 
bel.tf. allege as a ri'a'^on, that their liands 
won* that I t)’onr w In n they wi le cut olTat the 
liaitle of Modden , and tor the same rea-'On 
llu'V avonl I’los^H.g tlie Old on a Mondav, 
bi mg the dav t)t tin week on winch their ill- 
I oiiii ned aiiay Mt tonli (jiiiii is also dis- 
bkid by llio-M- tit the nam* ot Ogilvy , but 
iritire t'spi t I illv is it 111 Id t.ilal to the whole 
elan ot (.ii.ihairie It is lemi-iiibeied of .an 
aged gl nilem.in of that name, tliat when his 
Imrse fi II m .i fox-t lia-e, he ai counted tor it 
at OIK e bv tibsiiving, that the whipcord 
attached to his lash was of this unlucky 
colour 


Note Llll 

For thou uert christen' d man -I’. -’4^ 

The elves weic supposetl greatly to envy' 
till piiv lit gesacipiired hv C'hi istian initiation, 
and they gave to those iiioit.als who ha<l fallen 
iniothf'it power a corlam precedence, founded 
upon this .ulv ant.ageous ilisiinction. Tamlane, 
III theolil ballad, describes liis own rank in 
the faiiy piuccssioii : — 

' 1 nr I rule >.in .i milk mIuU* slt'Cil 
Ami a>o nearest tJic town : 

Bec.niiiO I was a christen it kni);ht 
1 hey gi\o nic liiat renown.’ 
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I presume that, in the Danish ballad of the 
£//rn Gr<^ (see above, p. 297), the obstinacy 
of the ‘ Weiest Elf,’ who would not flee for 
cross or sign, is to be derived from the cir- 
cumstance of his having been 'christen'd 
man.’ 

How eager the Elves were to obtain for 
theiroflfspnng the prerogatives of Christianity 
will be proved by the following story ; — ‘ In 
the district called Haga, in Iceland, dw'elt 
a nobleman called Sigw'ard Forster, who had 
an intrigue with one of the subterranean 
females. The elf became pregnant, and 
exacted from her lover a firm promise 
that he would procure the baptism of the 
infant. At the appointed time, the mother 
came to the churchyard, on the wall of 
which she placed a golden cup, and a stole 
for the priest, agreeable to tne custom of 
making an offering at baptism. She then 
stood a little apart. When the priest left the 
church, he enquired the meaning of what he 
saw, and demanded of Sigward if he avowed 
himself the father of the child. But Sigward, 
ashamed of the connection, denied the pater- 
nity. He was then interrogated ifhe desired 
that the child should be baptized ; but this 
also he answered in the negative, lest, by such 
request, he should admit himself to be the 
father. On w-hich the child was left untouched 
and unbaptized. Whereupon the mother, in 
extreme wrath, snatched up the infant and the 
cup, and retired, leaving the priestly cope, of 
which fragments arc still in preservation. 
But this female denounced and imposed upon 
Sigward and his posterity, to the ninth genera- 
tion, a singular disease, with which many of 
his descendants are afflicted at this day.’ 
Thus wTote Einar Dudmond, pastor of the 
parish of Garpsdale, in Iceland, a man pro- 
foundly versed in learning, from whose 
manuscript it was extracted by the learned 
ToTi2^\xs.—Historta Hrolfi Krakii, Ha/nicg^ ; 
» 7 *Si Prefatio. I 

Note LIV. 

And gaily shines the Fairyland-^ 

But all is glistening show.—V. 244. 

No fact respecting Fairy-land seems to be 
better ascertained than the fantastic and 
illusory nature of their apparent pleasure anti 
splendour. It has been already noticed in the 
former quotations from Dr. Grahaine’s en- 
tertaining volume, and may be confirmed by 
the following Highland tradition ; 'A woman, 
whose new-Dom child had been conveyed by 
them into their secret abodes, was also c^irricd 
thither herself, to remain, however, only until 
she should suckle her infanL She one day, 
during this period, observed the Shi’ichs 
busily employed in mixing various ingre- 
dients in a boiling caldron ; and, as soon as 
the composition was prepared, she remarked 
that thc^ all carefully anointed their eyes 
with it, laying the remainder aajde for future 


use. In a moment when they were all absent, 
she also attempted to anoint her eyes with 
the precious drug, but had time to apply it to 
one eye only, w'hen the Daoine Shf 
But with that eye she was henceforth enabled 
to see everything as it really passed in their 
secret abodes. She saw every object, not as 
she hitherto had done, in deceptive splendour 
and elegance, but in its genuine colours and 
form. The gaudy ornaments of the apart- 
ment were reduced to the walls of a gloomy 
cavern. Soon after^ having discharged her 
office, she was dismissed to her own home. 
Still, however, she retained the faculty of 
seeing, with her medicated eye, everything 
that was done, anywhere in her presence, by 
the deceptive art of the order. One day, 
amidst a throng of people, she chanced to 
observe the Shrich^ or man of peace, in whose 
possession she had left her child ; though to 
every other eye in\isible. Prompted by 
maternal affection, she inadxcrtently ac- 
costed him, and began to enquire after the 
welfare of her chiul. The man of peace, 
astonished at being thus locognized by one 
of mortal race, demanded how she had been 
emabled to discover him. Awed by thctemble 
frown of his countenance, she acknowledged 
what she had done. He spat in her eye, 
and extinguished it for ever.’— Grah.\me’s 
Sketches^ pp. 1 16-1 18. It is very remarkable 
that this story, translated by Dr. Grahamc 
from popular Gaelic tradition, is to be found 
in the Otia Impenaliaof Gerv.ise of Tilbury. 
A woik of great interest might be compiled 
upon the origin of popular fiction, ana the 
transmission ofsimilar tales from age to .age, 
and from country to country. The mythology 
of one period would then apfiear to pass into 
the romance of the next century, and that 
into the nursery tale of the subsequent ages. 
Such an investigation, while it went greatly 
to diminish our ideas of the richness ofTiuman 
invention, would also show that these fictions, 
however wild and childish, possess such 
charms for the populace, as enable them to 
penetrate into countries unconnected by 
manners and language, and having no ap- 
parent intercoursii to afford the means of 
transmission. It would carry me far licyond 
iny bounds, to produce instances of this com- 
munity of fable among nations W'ho never 
borrowed from each otner anything intrinsi- 
cally worth learning. Indeed, the wide diffu- 
sion of popular fictions may be compared to 
thefacili^ with which straws and feathers are 
dispersed abroad by the wind, while valuable 
metals cannot be transported without trouble 
and labour. There Ines, 1 believe, only one 
gentleman, w^hosc unlimited acquaintance 
with this subject might enable him to do it 
justice ' I mean my friend, Mr. Francis Douce, 
of the British Museum, whose usual kindness 
W'tll. 1 hope, pardon my mentioning his name, 
while on a subject so closely connected with 
his extensive and curious researches. 
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Note LV. 

1 sunk down in a sinful fray^ 

And, twixt life and death, was snatch'd 
away 

To the joyless Elfin bower.— V, 244. 

The subjects of Fairy-land were recruited 
from the regions of humanity by a sort of 
crimping system, winch extended to adults 
as well as to infants. Many of those who were 
in this world supposed to have discharged 
the debt of nature, had only become denizens 
of the ‘Londe of Fiery.’ In the In'autiful 
1 ^'iiry Romance of Orfee and Heurodiis 
(Orpneus and Eurydice^ in the Auchinleck 
MS. is the following striking enumeration of 
persons thus abstracted from middle earth. 
Mr. Kitson unfortunately published this 
romance fiom a cojiy in w'nich the following, 
and many other highly poetical passages, do 
not occur : — 

* 'I hen he jyan biholdc .ihout .il. 

And seiche fill li(;^c.in(l with in the wal, 

01 folk Ih.il were ihuliler y-brou' h*. 

Aii<l thiiu.;ht (lode and lu re * i^d. , 

Some sliidv wi!h\>u:en h i idc , 

And sum non arnics ^ 

And sonic thiireh the Ivjdi hnddc wounde ; 
And some lay wodey-bounde , 

And sum armed on hors sole , 

And sum astraii||r]cd as thai etc ; 

And sum war in water adreynt , 

And sum with fire al forsi hre>nt ; 

Wives ther lay on childe l>€<lde , 

Sum dc<le. and sum awedde , 

And w'oiuior felc ther lay lrt*sides, 

Riijht ds thai slope her underiidcs 
I-rho was thus m the warl y nomc, 

With faui thidtr y-roine ‘ 


Note LVI. 

If 7/0 ever reck'd, where, how. or when. 

1 he prowling fox was trapp'd or s\iin > 

F. J49. 

St. John actually used this illustration svheii 
eng.ijfeil 111 confuting the plea of law prt>. 
pobod for the unfortunate Earl of Sti.iffonl : 
’ It was true, w-e gave laws to hares and deer, 
lx <ausc they are ueasts of chase ; but it was 
never arrounted either cruelty or foul play 
to knock foxes or wolves on the hea<l as they 
< an be found, because they aie beasts of prey. 
In a word, the law and humanity were alike ; 
the one being more fallacious, and the other 
more barlxirous, than in any age had been 
vented in such an aulliority.'— Ci. vuendon’S 
History of the Rebellion. Oxford, 1702, fol. 
vol p. iy3. 


Note LVII. 

hi.s Highland cheer. 

The harden'd flesh if tnounlam cieer. 

P 240. 

The Scottish Highlanders in former times 
had a concise mode of cooking their venison, 
or rather of dispensing with cooking it, v^-hich 
appears greatly to havesurprisetl trie French 
'' lioni chance inaile acquainted w ilh it. The 
Vidame of Charters, when a hostage in 


England, during the reign of Edward VI, 
was permitted to travel into Scotland, and 
penetrated as far as to the remote Highlamls 
{aufnfonddes Sauvages). After a great 
huntiiig party, at which a most wonderful 

S uantity of game was destroyed, he saw these 
'cottisn Eax/ages devour a part of their veni- 
son raw, without any farther preparation 
than compressing it between two batons of 
wood, so as to force out the blood, and render 
it cxtieinely hard. This they reckoned a 
great delicacy ; and when the Vidame partook 
of it, his compliance with their taste rendered 
him extremely popular. This curious trait of 
manneis was communicated by Mens, de 
Montmorency, a great friend of the Vidame, 
to Brantome, by w hom it is recorded in Vies 
des Hommes Itlitslres, Discours, Ixxxix. art. 
14. The prixress by which the raw venison 
was rencliri-d eatable is described very 
minutely in the romance of Perceforest. where 
Estonne, a Scottish knight-errant, having 
slain a deer, says to his companion Claudius : 
‘Sire, or mangcrex vous et raoy aussi. Voire 
si nous auions dc feu, dit Claudius. Par 
I'amc dc inon pore, dist Estonne, ie vous 
atourneray r t cuiray a la maniere de nostre 
pays comme pour cheualier errant Lors 
tira son es|)oe, 1 1 sen \ int a la branche dung 
arbre, ety failing giant trou, et puisfeml la 
branch? bien di( ux piedx, et boutc la cuisse 
du s<*rf entiedcux, et puis prent le licol de son 
cheval, et on Ije la branche, et destraint si 
foit, quo le sang et Ics humeurs dc la chair 
saillont hors, et dorneure la chair doulcc 
et seiche. Lois print la chair, et oste ms 
Ic cuir, et la chaire demeure aussi blanche 
comme si cc ft ust dung chap})on. Dont dist 
a Claudius, Sire, 10 la vous ay cuiste a la 
uisc dc moil pavs, vous en pouez manger 
ardvement, car ii* mangcray premier. Lors 
met sa mam a sa sellc en v ng l.euquil y auoit, 
et liic hois sel et poiidre de poiure et gin- 
gembie, iiiesle ensemble, ot Ic lecie dc:»sus, 
et le fiote »us bieii fort, puis le couppe a 
mo>tie, et en donne a ( laudius I'unc dos 
pieces, et pins moit en Paulre aussi sauou- 
leussemcnt quil est aduis que il en feist la 
pouldie vnller. Quant Claudius veitquille 
ii.angcoit de tel goust, ilen print grant faim, 
et commence a manger ircsvoulentiers, ct 
dist a Estonne. Par Tame de moy, ie ne 
inangeay oncquesmais de chair atouniee 
de tidle guise : mais iloroscnauant ic ne me 
letournciovc pas hors de inon chemin pour 
auoir la cuite S le, dist Estonne, quant ie 
sms en desers d’Ecosse, dont le sms seigneur, 
ie chcuaucheray huit iours ou c^uinze que ie 
n’entreray en cha.slel ne en rnaison, et si ne 
verray feu ne personne viuant fors que licstcs 
sauuagi's, et dc cclles mangeray atoumees 
eii ceslc maniere, ct inieulx me plaira que la 
v'lande de Pempereur. Ainsi sen vont man- 
geant et cheuauchant iusques adonc quilz 
arriuerent sur une moult belle fontaine guc 
esioit eii vne valce. Quant Estonne la vit il 
dist a Claudius, aliens boire a ceslc fontaine. 
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Or beuuons, dist Estonne, du boir quc le ^rant 
dieu a pourueu a toutes gens, et que me plaist 
mieulx que les ceruoises d’Angleterre.' — La 
TreseU^nteHystoire du tresnobU Roy Perce- 
forest. Paris, 1531, fol. tome i. fol. Iv.'vers. 

After all, it may be doubted whether la 
chaire nostree^ for so the French called the 
venison thus summarily prepared, was any- 
thing more than a mere rude kind of decr-liam. 

Note LVIII. 

Not then claim'd soz>ereirntv his due; 
While Albany^ xvith feeble hand^ 

Held borrow'd truncheon 0/ command. 

— P. 25J. 

There is scarcely a more disorderly period 
in Scottish history than that which succeeded 
the battle of Flodden, and occupied the 
minority of James V. Feuds of ancient 
standing broke out likeold wounds, and every 
quarrel among the independent nobdity, 
which occurred daily, anu almost hourly, 
ga\ e rise to f resh bloodshed. ‘ Thci e arose, ’ 
says Pitscottie, ‘great trouble and deadly 
feuds in many parts of Scotland, both in the. 
north and west parts. The M aster of Forbes, 
in the north, slew the Laird of Meldrum, 
under tryst : ’ (i e. at an agreed and secure 
meeting). ‘Likewise, the Laird of Drum- 
melzier slew the. Lord Fleming at the hawk- 
ing ; and likewise there w as slaughter among 
many other great lords.’ — P ui. Nor was 
the matter much mended under the goxern- 
ment of the Karl of Angus: for though he. 
caused the King to ride through all Scotland, 

* under the pretence and colour of ju.stice, to 
punish thief and traitor, none were fouml 
greatei than were in their own company. 
And none at that time durst, stri\c with a 
Dougla^ nor yet a Douglas’s man; for if 
they w'Ottld, they got the worst. Therefore, 
none durst platnzie of no extoition, thett, 
reiff, nor slaughter, done to them by the 
Douglases, or their men ; in that cause they 
were not heard, so long as the Douglas had 
the court in guiding.’ — Ib/d. p. 133. 

Note LIX. 

The Gael^ of plain and river heir^ 

Shall with strong hand redeem his share. 

-P. 

The ancient Highlanders veriiicd in their 
practice the lines of Gray ~ 

* An irun r.ice the iiiduiuain clitf*) maintain. 

Foes to the j'cntltr ^cniu*! of the plain ; 

For where uii»eane<l siiieMS must Ne found, 

With side-lon;; plough tf» quell the Hinty ground , 

To turn the torrent's swift dcscciidiiii; fhiod , 

Tp tame the s.ivan'C rushini; from the vvotxl ; 

What wonder if. to patient valour train'd. 

They fruard with sf>irit what by strength they lin’d • 
And while their rocky rariii>arts roiiirl they see 
The routfh abode of want and liberty, 

(As lawless force from corifidcnc e will l^ow.) 

Insult the plenty of the vales below f 

Fragment on thf AUtanct 0/ Education 
and Government,^ 


So far, indeed, was a Creagh^ or foray, 
from being held disgraceful, that a young 
chief was always expected to show his talents 
for command so soon as he assumed it, by 
le.yding his clan on a successful enterprize of 
this nature either against a neighbouring 
sept, for which constant feuds usually fur- 
nished an apology, or against the Sassenach^ 
Saxons, or Low landers, for which no apology 
was necessary. The Gaels, gieat traditional 
historians, never forgot that the Lowlands 
had, at some remote period, been the property 
of their Celtic forefathers, which furnishetl an 
ample vindication of all the. ravages that they 
could make on the unfortimatf* districts which 
lay within their reacli. Sir James Grant of 
Grant is in possession of a letter of apology 
fiom Cameron of Loehiel, whose men had 
committed some depredation upon a farm 
called Moines, occupied by one of the Grants. 
Lochiel a.ssun“s Grant, that, however the 
mistake h.id happened, his instructions were 
precise, that the party should foray the pro- 
vince of Moiav (a Lowland «listrict), where, as 
he coolly observes, ‘ all men take their prey.* 


Note LX. 

/ only meant 

To show the reed on zvhich you leant. 
Deeming this path you mt^ht pursue 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu. 

- K 254. 

! This inculent, like some other passages 111 
the poem, illustrative of the chaiacter of the 
ancient (iael. is not imaginary, but bonovvid 
fioin fact. The Highlanders, with the inton 
sisteruy of most nations in the same state, 
were alternately capable <if great exertions 
of generosity, ainl of ciuel revenge and per- 
fuly. The following sttiry 1 can only tjuote 
from tradition, but with such an assurance 
from those by whom it was communiratetl, 
as (lermits me little doubt of its authenticity. 
Kaily in the last ceiitniy, |ohn (lUnn, a noted 
Catcran, or Highland robbei, infrsted Inver- 
ness-shire, and levicfl black mail up to the 
walls of the provincial capital. A garrison 
was then maintained in the castle of that 
tow'ii, and their p.-iy (country banks being 
unknown) was usually transmitted in specie, 
under the guaid of a small escort. It chancetl 
that the officer who commanded this little 
party was unexpectedly obliged to halt, about 
thirty miles fiom Inverness, at a miserable 
inn. About nightfall, a stranger, in the 
Highland dress, and of very prepnssessing 
appearance, entered the same house. Separate 
aeeommotlation being impossible, the p'nghsh- 
nian offered the new ly-ai rived guest a part 
of his supper, which w’as accept<‘«I with re- 
luctance. Hy the conversation he found his 
new acquaintance knew well all the passes of 
the country, which induced him eagerly to 
request his company on the ensuing morning. 
He neither disguised his business and charge, 
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nor his apprehensions of that celebrated free- 
booter, John Ounn. The lii^lilander hesi 
tatcd a moment, and then fratikly eonsentrd 
to be hia guide. Forth they set in the 
morning; and, in travelling through a. solitary 
and tireary glen, the discourse again turned 
on John Ciunn, ‘Would you like to see 
him?’ s.iitl the guide; .aiidj without waiting 
an answer to tins alaiiniiig question, he. 
whislIctJ, anti the English officer, with his 
small party, uere surtounded by a botly of 
Highlamleis, whose iiiiiiibtis put resistance 
out of question, and ho wi-re all well armed 
‘Stranger,’ n suiiied the guide, ‘I am that 
very John Cunn by wliom you feared to be 
intercepted, and not without cause for 
1 came, to the inn last ni^lit with the expiess 
purpose of lea i mug your route, that I and my 
follow el s III ig lit i-ase jou fit jour ch.irge. by 
the roail. But I am nuapahle of hctrajing 
tlie trust you re[)os< <1 in me, and ha\irig 
coiniiued >ou that you were in my power. 
1 can only dismiss you unplundcred and 
uninjured ’ He then g.v\e tin' offii • r dinc- 
tions for his journev, and disapp<aied v tli 
his party as suddenly as (hn j h.nl prcscnled 
tin niselvcs. 


Note LX I. 

On BflchnatU the mnuHt r/nj^ /tnes, 
li here Rotne, the Rpnf>ri\\ \ of the ivorld, 

OJ yore her caj;ic uttjurl'd - - 1 * ^ 54 . 

The torrent which discharges itself from 
Loch V’eniiathar, the low«st ainl « asiiiiost 
of the three lakes wlinh loiiii the seeni'ry 
adjtnning to the Trosarhs, sweeps thiougli 
a flat ainl exti'iisiv e moor, ealhd BtM'hastle 
I 'poll a small eminence, calle*! tlie linn of 
Boihastle, ami iml* » d 011 the pl.iiii itself, ao* 
some intrenehmeiils, w Inch h.i\e be* n thou '! t 
Koman. There is, ad;.u<nt to t'.illemni, 
a swi'et villa, the resnli-iice ot (.'aptain Fan- 
foul. 1 nlitled thi* Komaii t amp. 

[‘f^ne ot the iruist tiitiic* and heautifiil 
remains of a Uomaii eneampim'iit now to l> * 
found in Scollam), is to be si » 11 at Aidot h, 
iieir t^reeiilo.iiimg, about six iiiiles ti» the 
eastward of Dimblam*. This eiie.iiiipim nt 
IS supposed, on good grounds, to h.ixe been 
eonstruiti-d during the fourth campaign oi 
Agncola in Britain ; it is in/nrhet m length, i 
andgixrin bieadih; it could contain ! 

men, according to the oidmary disti ilnition • 
of the Koinan soldiiisin tin ir eiieampinents. 
There apin-ats to hate bei-ii three or tour ■ 
ditches, I.lrongly foil died, Mil rounding the • 
lamp The four entnes crossing the Inns 
are .still to be seen distinctly. Thex^rwr/'.j/'j 
Quarter rises abo\e. the le\el of the tamp, 
out is not exactly in the ccntie. It is 
a n-gulaf square of twenty j.irtls, entloseil 
With a stone wall, and containing the 
foundations of a house, 30 fer t by at) 
I'licro is a subterraneous t oinmumcatioii 
with a smaller eiieampineiit ut a little 


distance, in which several Roman helmets, 
spears, i^c., have been foiirnl. F'rom this 
camp at Ardoch, the great Koman highway 
runs east to Bertha, aliout 14 miles distant, 
where the Koman army is believed to ha\e 
passed over the Tay into Strathmore.’ — 
Grahame J 


Note LX 1 1 

See here^ all vautareles^ I stands 

Arm'd like thy^dj with single brand. 

— B. 254. 

The duellists of former times did not 
alw.iys .stand upon tho-.e punctilios respecting 
equality of arms, whuli are now judged 
essential to fair combat. It is true, that in 
former cornbats in the li-sls, the. parties were, 
by tlie judg< s of the* firld, put as nearly as 
possible Ml the same circumstances. Butin 
])ri\ate duel it was ofii n olhi-rwis**. In that 
des|>i*rale comb.it whuh was fought Ixtwei n 
Quelus, a mmioii of Ilemy III of France, 
ami Antragurt, with two st conds on each 
side, fmm whuh only two pitsons escaped 
ah%e, (^uelus eomplainecl that his antagonist 
had o\er him the adxantage of a poniard 
which he us. d in pairjing, while his left 
hand, whuh he was fore d to employ for the 
same puipfjsc, was i rmdly mangled When 
.’lO eharg<*d Antr.igm't with this odds, ‘Thou 
hast dom wrong, answercil he, ‘to forget 
thy <lagg«-r at home. \Vc are here to figi.t, 
ari<l not to settle punctilios of arms * In 
a similar <lu« 1, howiNcr, a jounger brother 
of the house of .Xubanve^ m Aiigoulesme, 
brha\< diiioicgeneioiish on the like occasion, 
and at once threw away his d.iggcr when his 
« nemy ih.iil. ng- d it as an undue adxanlage. 
But at this lime haidly ainthmg can ^ 
comeiM'l mon* hoi 1 'My brutal and sa\age 
th.in the mode* Ml which j>n\ ate quai rcls were 
condiKttvl in Fiance Those who were most 
p alous of the point of hc^iiour, and acquired 
tin* title of Ritfiiu f, di'l not scruple to take 
< .try .id\ant\ge ot stn ngili, numbers, sur- 
j rise, and arms, to .u . ornplisli their re\enge. 
*1 he Su’ur lie Biaiitoine, to wlmse discourse 
on iluels I am obl-g. d for ilu se particulars, 
gives the tollowing ai count ot the death and 
principles ot his li u nd, the Baron ile Vitaux. — 

‘ I'av oui lontir a un Tin ur d'aimes, qui 
nppiit Vi Mill.'iud a eii liier, Icquel s'appelloit 
Scign.'ur le Jacques Ferron, de la villed’Ast, 
tjiii avoit isle .1 inoj, il fut dcspuia tue 
ti Saincte-Basille i n Gascogne, mrs que 
Moiisu ur du Mavne Tassug' a lui serxant 
d'liigi niour; ctdemalheur, je I’avoi.saddrcsse 
audit Baron quelques trois mois auparavant, 
pour rexereer a tirer, bien qu'd en s^'eust 
piou ; mais il no’en tit conipte ; et le laissant, 
Slillaud s'en seivit, et le rendit fort adroit. 
I'e Seigneur Jacques done me racoiita, tju'il 
s'esloit moiiio .sur uii noyer, assez lomg, 

f >our en \oir le combat, ct q'u’il ne \ ist jamais 
loiiimc y allcr plus bravement, iiy plus 
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filament, ny de grace plua aaseartfe ny 
dtftenntn^e. il commenfa de marcher de 
cinqaante pas vers son ennerov, relevant 
souvent ses moustaches en haut a'une main ; 
et estant h vinet pas de son ennemy, (non 
plustost,) il mit la main, k I'espee qu'il tenoit 
en la main, non qu'il I'cust tirJe encore ; mais 
en marchant, il bt voller le fourreau en Pair, 
en le secouant.ce qui est Ic beau de cela, et 
qui monstroit bien une grace de combat bicn 
asseur^e et froide, et nullement tt^mcraire, 
corame il y en a qui tircnt leurs esp< 5 es de 
cinq cents pas de rennemy, voire de mille, 
comme j'en ay veu aucuns. Ainsi mounit 
ee brave Baron, Ic paragon dv. France, qu'on 
nommoit tel, k bien venger se^s querelles. 
par grandes et dCterminc^es resolutions. Il 
n'cstoit pas seulement estime en France, 
mais en Italic, Espaigne, Allemaigne, en 
Boulogne et Angleteire; et desiroient fort 
les Etrangers, venant en France, le voir: 
car je Pay veu, tant sa renommce volloit. Il 
estoit fort petit de corps, mais fort grand de 
courage, ennemis aisoient qu'il ne tuoit 
pas bien ses gens, que par advantages et 
supercheries. Laertes, je tiens de grands 
capitaines, et mesme d'ltaliens, qui ont estez 
d'autres fois les premiers vengeurs du monde, 
in medo^ disoicnt-ils, qui ont tenu cette 
maxime, qu'une supercherie ne se devoit 
payer que par semblable monnove, et n'y 
alloit point lii de d'^'shonneur .' — (Muvres de 
Brantome^zxKsy 1787-8. Tome\iii pp.qo 92. 
Il may be necessary to inform the reader, 
that this paragon of France was the most 
foul assassin ofhis tim& and Had committed 
many desperate murders, chiefly by the 
assistance of his hired banditti; from which 
it may be conceived how little the point of 
honour of the period deserved its name. 

I have chosen to give my heroes, who are 
indeed^ of an earlier period, a stronger 
tincture of the spirit of chivalry. 


Note LXIII. 

Ill fared iHfun with Roderick DhUy 
That on the field his targe he threw, .... 
For, train'd abroad his arms to wield. 

Fits /anus's blade was sword and shield. 

— J'- 255. 

A round target of light wood, rovcre<l with 
strong leather, and studded with brass or 
iron, was a necessary part of a Highlander's 
equipment. In charging regular troops, they 
received the thrust of the bayonet in this 
buckler, twisted it aside, and used the broad* 
sword against the eiicumbered soldier. In 
the civil war of 1745, most of the front 
rank of the clans w^e thus armed: and 
Captain Grose informs ns, that, in I747i the 
privates of the 42nd regiment, then in Flandera, 
were, for the most part, permitted to carry 
targets . — Military Antiquities, vol. i. p. 164. 
A person thus armed nad a consioerable 
advantage in private fray. Among verses 
between Swift and Sberidaiy latmy pub- 


lished by Dr. Barret, there is an account of 
such an encounter, in which the circum- 
stances, and consequently the relative superi- 
ority of the combatants, are precisely the 
reverse of those in the text 

* A Highlander once fouffht a Frenchman at Marinate, 
The weapons, a rapier, a backsword, and target ; 
BriiJc Monsieur advanced as fast as he could, 

But all his fine pushes were caught in the wood. 
And Sawney, with backsword, did slash him and 
nick him. 

While t* other, enraged that he could not once prick 

Cried, • ‘ Sirrah, you rascal, you son of a whore. 

Me will fight you, be gar I if you 'll come from your 
door. ' 

The use of defensive armour, and particu- 
larly of the buckler, or target, was general in 
( 3 ueen Elizabeth's time, although that of 
the single rapier seems to have been occa- 
sionally practised much eailier. Rowland 
Yorke, however, who betrayed the fort of 
Zutphen to the Spaniards, for W’hich good 
service he w-as afterwards poisoned by them, 
is said to ha\ e been the first who brought the 
rapier fight into general use. Fuller, speak- 
ing of the swash-bucklers, or bullies, of Queen 
Elizabeth's time, says— ‘ West Smitlifield was 
formerly railed Ruffians' Hall, wheie such 
men usually met. casually or otherwise, to 
try masteries with swoni and buckler. More 
were frightened than hurt, more hurt than 
killed therewith, it being accounted unmanly 
to strike beneath the knee. But since that 
desperate traitor Rowland Yorke first intro- 
duced thrusting with rapiers, sword and 
buckler are disused.’ In 'The Two Angry 
Women of Abingdon,’ a comedy, printed in 
1599, we ha\ e a pathetic complaint . —‘Sword 
anil buckler fight begins to grow out of use. 

I am sorry fur it: 1 shall ne\er sec goo<l 
manhood again. If it be once gone, this 
poking fight of rapier and dagger will come 
up ; then a tall man, and a good sword-and- 
buckler man, will lie snitted like a cat or 
rabbit.’ But the rapier had upon the conti- 
rnnit long superseded, in private duel, the um* 
of sword and shield. The masters of the 
noble science of defence weie chiefly Italians. 
They made great mystery of their art and 
mo({e of instruct ion, never suffered any person 
to tie present but the scholar who was to be 
taught, and even examined closets, bedaand 
other places of possible concraliiient. Their 
lessons often gave the most treacherous 
advantages’ for the challenger, having the 
right to cnoose his wca^ions, frequently 
scHected some strange, unusual, and incon- 
s'cnient kind of arms, the use of which he 
ractised under these in.structors, and thus 
illcd at his ea.se his antagonist, to whom it 
w'as presented for the first time on the field of 
battle. See ^RAHloyLK'^Discouruon Duels, 
and the work on the same subject, ' sigente- 
nunt ecrit,' the venerable Dr. Paris de 
Pttteo, The Highlanders continued to use 
broadsword and target until disarmed after 
the affair of 1745-6. 
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Note LXIV. 

Thy threats^ thy merty, I defy J 
Let recreant yield, who fears to die. 

-P. :» 55 . I 

I have not ventured to render this duel so 
savagely desperate as that of the celebrated 
Sir Ewan of Lochiel, chief of the clan 
Cameron, called, from his sable complexion, 
F^wan Dhu. He was the last man in Scot- 
land who maintained the royal cause rlurin^ 
the great Civil Wai and his constant incur- 
sions rendered him a very unpleasant ncigh- 
lx)ur to the republican garrison at Inverlochy, 
now Fort-Wdliam. The governor of the 
fort detached a party of three hundred men 
to lay w'aste Lochiel’s possessions, and cut 
(lown his trees • but, in a sudden and despr^r- 
nte attack inacie U|X)n them by the chieftain 
with \ery inferior niimlx'rs, they were almost 
all cut to pieces. The skirmish is detailed in 
.1 curious memoir of Sir Ewan’s life, printed 
in the A[ipendix of Pennant’s Scottish Tour. 

‘In this engagement, Lochu l liimseli ha<l 
several wondcrml e.scapcs. In the retreat of 
the English, one of the strongest and bravest 
of the officers retirc<l bchincT a bush, when he 
observed Lochiel pursuing, and seeing him 
unaccompanied with any, he leapt out, and 
tliought him his prev. They met one another 
with equal fury. Tne combat was long and 
doubtful : the English gentleman had by far 
the advantage in strength and size ; but 
Lochiel, exceeding him in nimbleness an<l 
agility, in the end tript the sword out of his 
ham! : they closed and wrestle<l, till both fell 
to the giound in each other’s arms. The 
English officer got above Lochiel, and 
pressed him hard, but stretching forth his 
n(*ck, by attempting to disengage himself, 
Lochiel, who by this time had bis hands at 
liberty, with his left hand .seizeil him by the 
collar, and jumping at his extended throat, he 
bit it with his teeth quite through, and kept 
such a hold of his grasp, that he brought 
away his mouthful ; this, he said, xvas the 
sweetest bit he ever had in his lifetime ' — 
Vol. i. p.37S. 

Note LXV. 

Ye towers/ within whose ciraiit dread 
A Dourlas ^ his sot>ereijfn bled ; 

And thou. O sad and fatal tnontid! 

That oft hast heard the death -axe sound, 

- P. -»57- 

An eminence on the north-east of thi* C ast le, 
''here state criminals weie exe<*ute<l. Stir- 
ling was often polluted with noble blncxl. It 
is thus apostrophised by J. Johnston : — 

• * Discordia tristts 

ilcuquoties procerum sanguine tinxit Iminuin ! 
Hoc lino Infellx, etfelix cetera : nuviuani 
Laetior aut coell froiu geniusve soil.' 

The fate of William, eighth Earl of Douglas, 
whom Jamea II stabbed in Stirling Castle 


with his own hand, and while under his royal 
safe-conduct, is familiar to all who read 
Scottish history. Murdack Duke of Albany. 
Duncan Earl of Lennox, his father-in-law, and 
his two sons, Walter and Alexander Stuart, 
were executed at Stirling, in 1425. They 
were beheaded upon an eminence without 
the castle walls, but making part of the same 
hill, from whence they could behold their 
strong castle of Doune, and their extensive 
possessions. This ‘ heading hill,’ as it w’aa 
sometimes termetl, be ais commonly the less 
terrible name of Hurly-hacket, from its 
having been the scene of a courtly amuse- 
ment alluded to by Sirl)a\ld Lindsay, who 
says of the pastimes in which the young king 
was engaged, 

‘ Some harlecl himto the Hurly-hacket ;* 


chair it may be supposi 


\ top to bottom 


of a smooth bank. The hoys of Edinburgli, 
about twenty ^cars ago, used to play at the 
hurly-hacket, oti the Callon Hill, using for 
their seat a horse's skull. 


Note LXVI. 

The burghers hold their sports to-day. 

-P- 257 - 

E'cry burgh of Scotland, of the least note, 
but more esjiecialiy the considerable towms, 
Ii.id their solemn phi\\ or fesloal, when feats 
of archery were exhibited, and prizes distri- 
buted to those who excelled in wrestling, 
liurl.ng the b.ii, and the other gymnastic 
exercises of the p<*riod. Stirling, a usual 
place of ro^ al lesulence, was not nkely to be 
deficient in pomp upon such occasions, 
especially since J.tines V was sery partial to 
them. His n ady p.irlicipation in these popu- 
lar amuseinciils'was one cause of his actmir- 
ing theiitleof Kingof theCommons, or Hex 
PlrbeiorufH^ as Lesley has latinizixi it. The 
usual prize to the best shixiter was a silver 
anow. Such a one is preser\-ed at Selkirk 
and at Peebles. At Dumfries, a silver gun 
was substituted, and the contention trans- 
ferred to fire-arms. The ceremony, as there 
performed, is the .subject of an excellent 
Scottish poem, by Mr. Jc'hn Ma\ne, entitled 
the Siller (lun, 1S08, winch surpasses the 
eflorts ol Fergusson, and comes near to those 
of Burns. 

Of James’s attachment to archery, Pit- 
•scottie, the faithful, though rude recorder of 
the manners of that period, has given us 
“I idciice : — 

• 111 this year there came an embassador 
out of England, n.unc<l Ix)rd William 
Howard, with a bishop with him, with many 
other gentlemen, to the number of threescore 
horse, which were all able men and waled 
[picked] men for all kinds of games and 
pastimes, shooting, louping, running, wrest- 
ling, and casting of the stone, but they were 
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well ’sayed [essayed or tried] ere they passed 
out of Scotland, and that by their own 
provocation ; but ever they tint : till at last, 
the Queen of Scotland, the king's mother, 
favoured the English-men, because she was 
the King of England’s sister ; and therefore 
she took an enterprise of archery upon the 
English-men’s hands, contrary her son the 
king, and any six in Scotland that he would 
wale, either gentlemen or yeomen, that the 
Englishmen should shoot against them, 
either at pricks, rexers, or buts, as the Scots 
pleased. 

‘ The king, hearing this of his mother, w-as 
content, andgart her pawn a hundred crowns, 
and a tun of wine, upon the Knglish-men*s 
hands ; and he incontinent laid down as much 
for the Scottish-men. The field and ground 
was chosen in St. Andrews, and three lam W 
men and three j-comcn chosen to shoot 
against the English-men, — to wit, Daxul 
Wemyss of that ilk. Da\ id Arnot of that ilk, 
and Mr. John Wedderburn, \ icar of Dundee ; 
the yeomen, John Thomson, in Leith, Stexen 
Taburner, with a piper, called Alexander 
Bailie; they shot x'ery near, and x\arre<l 
[worsted] the English-men of the enterprise, 
and xvan the hundred croxxns and the tun of 
wine, xxhich made the, king very merry that 
his men xxan the victor^-.’— P. 147. 


Note LXVII. 

Robin Hood.—V. 358 . 

The exhibition of this renowned outlaw 
and his band was a faxounte frolic at such 
festivals as we are <lcscribing. This sporting, 
in which kings dwl not disdain to be actors, 
was prohibited in Scotland upon the Refor- 
mation, by a statute of the 6th Parliament of 
Queen Mar)', c. 61. A d 155^, whic h orclered, 
under heaxy penalties, that ‘ na manner of 
person be chosen Robert Hude^, nor Little 
John, Abbot of Unreason, Que-en of May 
nor otherwise.’ But in 1561 the ‘rascal 
multitude,’ says John Knox, ‘were stirre»l 
up to make a Robin Hude, xxhilk en<irmity 
was of many years left and damned by 
statute and art of Parliament ; yet wouM 
they not be forbidden.’ Accordingly, they 
raised a very serious tumult, and at lengtn 
made prisoners the magistrates wdio en- 
deavoured to suppress it, and xxould not 
release them till they extorted a formal pro- 
mise that no one should be punished for his 
share of the disturbance. It w’ould sc-erii, 
from the complaints of the General Assembly 
of the Kirk, that these profane festivities 
were continued down to 1593 1 . Bold Robin 
w'as, to say the least, equally successful tn 
maintaining his ground against the reformed 
clergy of England : for the simple and evan- 
gelical Latimer complains of coming to a 

1 BcK>k of the Universal Kirk, p 414. 


country church, where the people refused to 
hear him, because it was Robin Hood's day ; 
and his mitre, and lochet were fain to give 
way to the village pa.stimc. Much curious 
information on this subject may be found in 
the Preliminary Dissertation to the late Mr. 
Ritson's edition of the songs respecting this 
memorable outlaw. The game of Robin 
Hood w-as usually acted in May ; and he was 
associated with the morrice-dancers, on whom 
.so much illustration has been bestowed by 
the commentators on Shakespeare. A very 
IiX'ely picture of these festivities, containing 
a groat tleal of curious information on the 
subject of the piixato lile and amusements 
our ancestors, xvas throxxn, by the late in- 
genious Ml Stiutt, into his romance entitled 
Queenhoo Hall, published after his death, in 
1808. 


Note I.XVIH. 

Indifferent as to archer wij^ht, 
y he mona rch j/'avc the a rrow brigh / - P 258. 

The Dougl.is of the. poem is an imaginary 
person, a supposed uncle of the Earl of 
Angus. But tlu‘ King's behaxiourduring an 
unexoi'cteci interxiew xxith the Laird rifRil- 
spindie, one of the banished Douglases, 
under circumstances similar to those m the 
text, is ini’tated from a real story told by 
Hume of (,o<lscrolt. 1 xxould haxe axailed 
myself mote fully of the simple and affecting 
circumstances of the old history, h.id they 
not been alreailx' xxoxen into a pathetic ballad 
by my frn nd ^^r. !•' inlay -. 

‘His (the king's) irnnlacahility (toxvards 
the family of Douglas) «fid .\Iso appear in hn 
carnage "toxxards Aidiibald of Kilspmdie, 
XX horn he, when he was a fluid loxed sin 
gularly well for Ins ability of body, ainl was 
xxont to call him Ins ( irey-Steill ArchibaM, 
b« irig banislied into ICngl.ind, cfuild not xvell 
comport xxitli tlu; humour of that nation, 
wliicn he thought to be too proud, and that 
tin y had too high a coric« it of tluiiisrlxes, 
joined with a contempt and di sj)i ang of all 
others. \\ Iien fore, In ing weaiieil tif that 
life, and reiriembering the king’s fax our of 
ol<l to\x.'irds him, he, determiin d to try the 
king's mercifulness ami cleiinmcy. So he 
c<imrsinto Scotland, iHid taking fi< casion of 
the k.ng’shuntmg in tin* paik at Stilling, he 
casts himself to be in his as he w’aa 

coming home to the castle. So soon as the 
king saw him afar tiff, vit- he carin* near, he 
guessed it was he, and sanl to one of his 
courtiers, yornler is my (.iiey-StiMlI. Archi- 
bald of Kilspmdie, if he be alive. Tlie other 
answered, that it could not be he, and that 
he durst not come into the king’s presence. 
The king approaching, he fell upon nis knees 


1 S/o .Scottish llistorical and KmnantK. Hallad&. 
Ghiscow, iKt>K, vol. ii. p. 117 
■ A champion of {lopular romance Sea hllts's 
/tomames, vol. HI. 
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anti craved pardon, and promisctl from 
tlionccforward to abstain from meddling in 
public affairs, and to lead a quiet and pi ivate 
life. The king went by without giving him 
any answer, and trotted a good round pace, 
up the lull. Kilspindie followed, ami though 
he wore on liim a secret, a shirt of mail, ujr 
his paiticular enemies, was as soon at the 
eastic gate as the king. There he sat hirn 
down upon a stone without, and entreated 
some, of the king’s servants for a cup of 
(limk, being w'cary and thirsty; but tney, 
fearing the. king’s efisuleasure, durst give liim 
none. When tnc king was set at his dinner 
he asked what he had done, what he liau 
sai<l, and whither he had gone^ It was told 
him that he had desired a cup of «lrink, and 
had gotten none. The king reproved thiMti 
very sharply for tln ir <lise<iui tesy, ami told 
tliem, that if he ha«l not taken an oath that 
no Douglas should ever serve him, he would 
have received him into Ins sei vice, for he li.ad 
seen him sometime a man of great ability. 
Tin n he sent him vvoid to go to Leith, and 
expect his further pleasure 'I n< •' some 
kinsman of David Faltomi, th' caiifioi.M : 
that was slain at Taiitalloii, Iiegan to quart* I 
with Aicliibald about the matter, wherewith 
thckingsliowed himself not well pleased when 
he heard of it TIkmi he cornmandi d him to 
go to France for a certain spate, till he heard 
farther from him And so he did, and died 
shoitly after. This gave (xiasion to the 
King of Knglaml (lleniy Vin)to blame his 
nephew, alleging the old sa)ing, That a 
king’s fare shouM give grace For this 
Archibald (whatsoMer were Angus’s or Sir 
tVeorge.’', fault) bad not been principal actor 
of anything, nor no counsellor nor stirrer up, 
but only a follower of liis fnends, and tb.it 
noways cruelly dispos^.-(l ' - Hiimc oj Gods- 

cro/t,\\. loj. 

Noik lx IX. 

Pi'tze of the tvre&thng^ ntalih, the 

To Douj^las a ^uHt n F .r5X. 

'Ihe usual pn/r^ of awn '.tlmg was a ram 
and a ring, but the animal would have em- 
barrasst d rny story. Thus, in the t'oke?, T.ile 
of Garnelyn, asctioed to Chaucer; 

* 1 here to fie there ficbutc 

I'rye.l n » resiling; : 

Aint tlieref.<re there w ns y setten 
A r.niii and nN .1 rin^' ' 

Again the Litil Geste of Kobin Hood : 

‘ Ily .n fjridjje m.is .n x*restlmi{, 

And tfieretarycd w.is he, 

And there was all the Ik - it yeincn 
r )f all the west countrt y 
A fuil fayre Kmnc there was set up, 

A w’hilQ bnll up y-piii^ht, 

A erreat courser with sadille and hrydlc. 

With KOld burnished full br)Kf>t , 

Abayre ofeloves, a red ^ohle riiiye, 

A pipe ol wyne, good fay ; 

What mart beret h him best, I wis. 

The prise shall bear away ' 

Rl I SON'S Kobm ttood, vol. 1. 


Note LXX. 

7 hese dt'nu not for their fields the sword, 
J.tke tenants of j feudal lord. 

Nor own'd the patriarchal claim 
Of Chief tain in their leader's name ; 
Adventurers they —P.262. 

The Scottish armies consisted chiefly of 
the nobility and barons, with their vassals, 
v\ho held lands under them, for military 
sc;rvice by themselves anrl their tenants. The 
patriarchal influence exercised the, heads 
of clans in the llighlaiid!;> and Borders was 
of a different nature, and sometimes at 
variance with feudal principlc!s. It flowed 
from the Patria Potestas, exercised bv the 
chie ftain as representing the original father 
of the; whole; name, and was often obe.yed in 
contraeiicliem to the feuelal superior, tames 
V sfe ms fust to have introduce d, in acidition 
to the iTiihlia furnislieel from these sources, 
the serv ice of a small number of mercenaries, 
who forme el a body guard, called the Foot- 
j Band. '1 he satirical poet. Sir Dav id Lindsay 
I (or the person who wrote’ the prologue to his 
play of the ‘ lhr< e ICsiaitC'i, ') has introduced 
Finlay of fh*' I'oot-Hand, who, after much 
swaggering upon tin- stage, is at length put 
to flight by the Fool, who te rrilies him by 
means of a sheep’s skull upon a pole. I have 
latherchosen to give them the harsh features 
of the tnerct narv soldiers of the period, than 
of this Sceiii.-sli Thiaso These partook of the 
character of the Adventurous C.'omnanions 
of Froissart or the Condotticn of Italy. 

One of the b«'st and liveliest traits of such 
manners is the' last will of a IcMder, called 
(i« ffiov Tete N'oir, who having bci n slightly 
woutufed in a skirmish, his intemperance 
Incjught on a mortal disease. When he 
fcjuiuT himse'lt dving, he suminuneel to his 
lM‘dsnle’ the, aelvciiturers whom he com- 
mandeel, .and thus aildu ssi-d them . — 

‘ Favie Sirs, quod (icfiray, I knowe well 
ye have aiwaves served anil honoured me as 
men ought to serve thi ir s<jv<ra_vgne aiuJ 
cMpilavne*, and I shal be the gladder ;f )e wv il 
agie to have to vour eapitavno one that is 
• hscendedof my blevle. Be holde lu re Aloyne 
Koux, mv e'osvn, and Pete r his brother, who 
an* men of armes and of luy bleule I le-quiic 
veui to make. Ale'vne vour eap tavne, and to 
I sweie to h\m failin’, obe'vsauiiee, love’, and 
lovalte', here in mv picbence, and also to his 
Iiiciiher: howe be it, I wjll that Alev ne have 
the sovriavne. chaige. Sir, quod they, we 
are well ronti'nt, !i*r )e hauve rjght well 
e hosi'ii. 'll.er«* all the eoinpanjons made 
them setwant to Alevne Koux anei to Peter 
his brother.’— LOKl) Bi:k NEKS’ Froissart. 

Note LX XI. 

Thou nenv hast jg^lee-maiden and harf! 

Get thee an afe, and trud^g^e the land. 

The leader of a juggler b'and.—V. 2O4. 

The jongleurs, or jugglers, as we learn 
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from the elaborate work of the late Mr. 
Strutt, on the sports and pastimes of the 
people of England, used to call in the aid of 
various assistants^ to render these perform- 
ances as captivating as possible. The glee- 
maiden was a necessary attendant, ttcr 
duty was tumbling and dancing ; and there- 
fore the Anglo-Saxon version of^aint Mark's 
Gospel states Herodias to have vaulted or 
tumbled before King Herod. In Scotland, 
these poor creatures seem, even at a late 
period, to have been bondswomen to their 
masters, as appears from a case reported 
by Fountainhall : — ‘ Reid the mountebank 
pursues Scott of Harden and his lady, for 
stealing away from him a little girl, called 
the tumbling lassie, that danced upon his 
stage: and ne claimed damages, and pro- 
duct a contract, whereby he bought her 
from her mother for £‘\o Scots. But we 
have no slaves in Scotland, and mothers 
cannot sell their bairns; and physicians 
attested the employment of tumbling would 
kill her ; and her joints were now grown stiff, 
and she declined to return ; though she was at 
least a 'prentice, and so could not run away 
from her master : yet some cited Moses's 
law, that if a servant shelter himself with 
thee, against his master's cruelty, thou shalt 
surely not deliver him up. The Lords, 
renitente cancellariOy assoilzied Harden, on 
the syth of January (1687).’— Fountain- 
KALT/s Decisions^ ^ol. i. p. 4^9 1. 

The facetious qualities of the ape soon 
rendered him an acceptable ad<Iition to the 
strolling band of the jongleur. Ben Jonson, 
in his splenetic introduction to the comedy 
of * Bartholomew Fair,* is at pains to inform 
the audience 'that he has ne'er a sword-and- 
buckler man in his Fair, nor a juggler, W'ith 
a well-educated ape, to cotne over the chainc 
for the King of Englanfl, and back again for 
the Trince, and sit still on his haunches for 
the Pope and the King of Spaine.’ 


Note LXXII. 

That stirring air that peals on high^ 

O'er Dermid's race our victory. 

Strihe it! — P. 266. 

There are several instance.s, at least in 
tradition, of persons so much attached to 
particular tunes, as to reauirc to hear them 
on their deathbed. Such an anecdote is 
mentioned by the late Mr. Riddel of Glen- 
riddel, in his collection of Border tunes, 
respecting an air called the 'Dandling of 

1 Though less to my purpose. I cannot help noticing 
a circumstance respectuig another of this Mr. Reid's 
attendants, which occurred during James 1 1 's zeal for 
Catholic prosalytism, and is told by Pountainhall, with 
dry Sccrtch irony : — * yanuary x^th, i6S7.~Reid the 
mountebank is reedved Into the Popish church, and 
ooe of bis blackamores was persuacied to accept of 
baptism from the Popish priests, and to turn Christian 
papist ; which was a great trophy : ha was called 
lames, after the king and chancdlor,and the Apostle 
lanes. p. 44a 


the Bairns,' for which a certain Gallovidian 
laird is said to have evinced this strong 
mark of partiality. It is popularly told of 
a famous freebooter, that ne composed the 
tune known by the name of Maepherson's 
Rant, while under sentence of death, and 
played it at the gallows-tree. Some spiriteil 
words have been adapted to it by Burns. 
A similar story is recounted of a Welsh 
bard, who composed and played on his 
deathbed the air called Dafyddy Garregg 
IVett. But the most curious example is 
given by Brantome, of a maid of honour at 
the court of France, entitled, Mademoiselle 
de Limeuil. 'Durant sa roaladie, dont elle 
trespassa, jamais elle ne cessa, ains causa 
tousjours; car elle estoit fort grande par- 
leusc, brocardeuse, et tres-bien et fort it pro- 
pos, et tres-belle avec ci la. Quand I’heure 
dc sa fin fut venue, elle fit veiiir a soy son 
valet (ainsi que le lilies de la cour en ont 
chacunc un), qui s'appelloit Julien, et scavoit 
tres-bien jober du \iulon. ^‘Julien," luy dit 
file, “prenez vostre \iolon, et sunnez inoy 
tousjours jusquos a cc (|iie vous me voyez 
moite fear je m'y en vais) la dcfaitc des 
SuisKCS, et le niieux que \ou9 pourrez, et 
quand \ou9 sere/ sur le mot, ‘Tout est 
perdu,* sonnez le par quatre ou ring fois le 

g lus piteusement que vous pourrez,^ ce qui 
t I'autie, et elle-mesme luy aidoit de la 
voix, et quand cc \int "tout est jMinlu," elle 
le rditera par deux fois; et se tournant de 
I'autre coste' du che\et, elle dit k ses coin- 
pagnes : "Tout est perdu h. cc coup, et k bon 
escient ; '* ct ainsi (Icctfda. Voila une morle 
joyeusc ct plaisante. Je tiens ce contc de 
deux de ses coriipagnes, dignes de foi, qui 
Mfent jouer ce niv’slcre * — (Euvres de Bran- 
tome^ ni. 507. The tune to which this fair 
lady chose to make her final exit, was com- 
jwsi'd on the defeat of the Swiss at Mai ignanu. 
The burden is quoted by Panurge, in RaTielais, 
and consists of these words, imitating the 
jargon of the Swiss, w'hich is a mixture of 
French and German : 

•Tout est verlore, 

La Tintelore, 

Tout est verlore, bi Cot ! 


Note LXXIII. 

Battle 0/ Beat an Duine.—F. 267. 

A skirmish actually took place at a pass 
thus callpfl in the Trosachs, and closed with 
the remarkable incident mentioned in the 
text. It was greatly posterior in date to 
the reign of James V. 

'In this roughly- wooded Island^, the coun- 
try people secreted their wives and children, 
and their most valuable effects, from the 
rapacity of Cromwell’s soldiers, daring their 
inroad into this country, in the time of the 
repablic. These invaders, not venturing to 


3 Tbst St the eofetern extremity of Loch Kmtrina 
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ascend by the ladders, along; the side of the 
lake, took a more circuitous road, throug;h 
the heart of the Trosachs, the most frequented 
path at that time, which penetrates the 
wilderness al)out half way between Binean 
and the lake, by a tract called Yea-chilleach, 
or the Old Wife’s Bop. 

‘In one of the deOles of this by-road, the 
men of the country at that time nunp upon 
the rear of the invadinp enemy, and shot one 
of Cromwell’s men. whose grave marks the 
scene of action, and gives name to that pass. 

In levenge of this insult, the soldiers rt^sulved 
to plunder the islai. I, to violate the women, 
and put the childien to death. With this 
brutal intention, one of the party, more 
rxjKTt than the rest, swam toviards the 
island, to fetch the boat to his comrades, 
w hich had carried the women to their asylum, 
and lay moored in one of the creeks. His 
rompanions stood on the shore of the main- 
land, in full view of all that wms to pass, 

VI ailing anxiously for his return with the 
boat But just as the swiiiirner had got to 
the nearest point of the islap-i, snd was 
la>ing hohl of a black rock, to get on sbon*, 
a lit roine, who stood on the very [xiint wheio 
he meant to land, hastily snatching a dagger 
from below her apron, with one str^e 
severed his head from the hotly. His party 
seeing this disaster, and relin(]uishing all 
future liojM* of revenge or conquest, made 
the best of their way out of their perilous 
situation This amazon’s great-grandson j 
lues at Bridge of I'urk, who, besides others, | 
attests the anecdote.' — SktUh 0/ ihe Scenery 
near Calendar, Stirling, i 8 ort, p. 20. I have 
only to add to this account, that the heroine's 
name was Helen Stuart. 


Notr lx XIV. 

And Snowdouti's Knirht is Scotland's • 
King, ~F. J72. ‘ 

'Ihis discovery will probably remind the 
reader of the beaulilul Arabian talc of 
II Rondocani. Yet the im ident is not 
borrowed Iroin that elegant ‘•toiy, but from 
Scottish tradition. Janies V, ot whom we 
arc treating, was a moiiaich whose good and 
benevolent intentions o/ten reiifiered his 
romantic freaks venial, if not respectable, 
since, from his anxious attention to the 
interests of the lower and most oppresse<l 
class of his subjects, he w-as, as we have s«*en, 
^ipularly termed the Ktnyr of the Commons. 
ror the purpose of seeing that justice was 
regularly administered, and frequently from 
the less justifiable motive of gallantry, he 
used to traverse the vicinage of his several 
palaces in various disguises. The two ex- 
cellent comic songs, entitled, ‘TheGaberluniic 
man,’ and 'We'll gac nae m.iir a roving,* 
are said to have been founded upon the 
success of his amorous adventures when 
travelling in the disguise of a beggar. The 


latter is perhaps the best comic ballad in 
any language. 

AnothcT adventure, which had nearly cost 
James his life, is said to have taken place at 
the village of Cramoiid, near Edinburgh, 
where he had rendered his addresses accept- 
able to a pretty girl of the lower rank. Four 
or five pel sons, whether rtdations or lovers 
of his mistress is uncertain, beset the disguised 
monarch as he returned from his rendezvous. 
Naturally gallant, and an admirable master 
of his weapon, the king took post on the high 
and narrow bridge over the Almond river, 
and defended himself bravely with his sword. 
A peasant, who was threshing in a neigh- 
bouring barn, came out upon the noise, and 
whether moved by compassion or by natural 
gallantry, took the weaker side, and laid 
about with his flail so effectually, as to 
disperse the assailants, well threshed, ev'en 
accoiding to the letter. He then conducted 
the king into his barn, where his g;uest 
requested a basin and a towel, to remove the 
stains of the broil. This being procured 
With difficulty, James eriiplojcd himself in 
learning what was the summit of his de- 
liverer’s earthly wishes, and found that they 
were boundrd by the desire of possessing, in 
roperty, the farm of Braeheao, td>on which 
e laboured as a bondsman. The lands 
chanced to belong to the crown ; and James 
directed him to come to the palace of 
Holyrood, and enquire for the Guidman 
(1 e. farmer) of Balk ngiech, a name by which 
he was known in his excursions, and which 
answered to the Jl Bondocani of Haroun 
.Alraschid. He presented himself accordingly, 
and found, with due astonishment, that he 
had saved h s monarch's hie, and that he 
was to be gratifud with a crown charter of 
the lands ot Btai-head, under the service of 
prcsc-ntmg a ewer, basin and towel, for the 
king to wash his hands when he shall happen 
to pass the Bridge of C ramond. This person 
was ancestor of the Howisonsof Braehead, 
in Mid-Lothian, a n’spectable family, who 
continue to hold the lands (now passed into 
the female line) under the same tenure. 

Another of James's fiolics is thus narrated 
by Mr. Carnplx;!! from the Statistic^al Ac- 
count —‘Being once lienightcd when out 
a hunting, and separated from his attendants, 
he hapiM-ned to enter a cottage in the midst 
of a moor at the loot of the Ochil hills, ne.ar 
Alloa, where, unknown, he was kindly 
recei V ed. In order to regale their unexpected 

§ uest, the gudeman (i. e. landlord, farmer) 
esired the gudrwife to fetch the nen that 
rooste<l nearest the cock, which is always the 
plumpest, for the stranger's supper. The 
king, highly pleased w’ith his night's lodmng 
and hospitable entertainment, told mine host 
at parting, that he should be glad to return 
his civility, and requested that the first time 
he came to Stirling, he would call at the 
castle, and enquire for the GueUman of 
BalUnguich, 


JL 
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* Donaldson, tlio landlord, did not fail to 
call on the Gudeman of BalUngtiich^ when 
his astonishment at findin^r that the kin^r 
had been his guest afforded no small amuse- 
ment to the merry monarch and his courtiers ; 
and, to carry on the nleasantry, he was 
thenceforth designated by James wdth the 
title of King of tlie Moors, which name and 
designation have descended from father to 
son ever since, and they have continued in 
possession of the identical spot, the property 
of Mr. Erskine of Mar, till very lately, when 
this gentleman, with reluctance, turned out 
the descendant and repiesentative of the 
King of the Moors, on account of Ins 
majesty’s invincible indolence, and great 
dislike to reform or inno\ation of any kind, 
although, from the spirited example of his 
neighbour tenants on the same c^tate, he is 
convinced similar exertion would promote 
his advantage.’ 

The author requests permission yet farther 
to verify the subject of his poem,' by an ex- 
tract from the genealogical w ork of Buchanan 
of Auchmar, upon Scottish surnames — 

‘This John Buchanan of Auchmar and 
Ampr^’or was afterwards termed King of 
Kippen, upon the following account. King 
James V, a \ery sociable, debonair prince, 
residing at Stifling, in Buchanan of Arn- 
pryor’s time, earners w-ere \ery frcqmmtly 
pa.ssing along the common road, being near 
Arnpryor’s house, w ith necessaries for ine use 
of the king's family: and he, haMiig some 
extraordinary occasion, ordered one of those 
carriers to leate his load at. his house, and 
he would pay him for it; which the earner 
refused to <Io, telling him he was the kings 
earner, and his load for his majesty’s use ; 
to which Arnpryor seemed to have small 
regard, compelling the cavrier, in the en»l, 
to lea-ve his load ; telling him, if King James 
was King of Scotland, he was King of 
Kippen, so that it was reasonable he should 
share with his neighbour king in some of 
these loads, so frequently carried that road. 
The earner representing this usage, an<l 
telling the story, as Arnpryor spoke it, to 
some of the king's serAants, it came at 
length to his majesty’s ears, who, shortly 
thereafter, with a few attendants, came to 
visit his neighbour king, who was in the 
meantime at dinner. King James, having 
sent a servant to demand access, was denied 
the same by a tall fellow with a battle-axe, 
who stood porter at the gate, telling, there 
could be, no access till dinner was over. This 
answer not satisfying the king, he sent to 
demand access a second lime; upon which 
he was desired by the porter lo rfesist, 
otherwise he would fiml cause to repent his 
rudeness. His majesty finding this method 
would not do, desired the porter to tell his 


master thnt the Cioodman of Ballageich 
desired to speak with the King of Kippen. 
The porter telling Arnpryor so much, ne, in 
all humble manner, came and received the 
king, and having entiTtained him with much 
siimptuousness and jollity, became .so agree- 
able to King James, that he allowed him to 
take so much of any provision he found 
carrying that road as he hail occasion for : 
and seeing he made the first Msit, desirerl 
Arnpryor in a few days to return him a 
second to Stirling, which he performefl, anil 
continued in very much favour with the 
king, always thereafli-r being termed King 
of kippen w’hile he lived.’ Bu('irAN/\N's/i.v.r'’y 
upon the Family of Buchanan. Edin. 1775, 
8\o. p. 74. 

The readers of Ariosto must give crerlit for 
the ami.iblo featuresw’ithwliieh King James V 
is represented, smee he is generally con- 
sidered as the prototype of Z<Tbino, the most 
interesting hero of the Orlando Funoso. 


Note EX XV. 

Stirling. ^ /cm>er‘ 

Of yore I he name of Sneru'doun claims 
-P 2J2. 

William of Worcester, who wrote aliout 
the middle of the fifteenth century, calls 
Stirling Castle Snow doun. Sir I)a%!d Lind- 
say bestows the same epithet upon it m his 
complaint of the Fapingo; 

• \ilieu, f.iir Sn.iwdoun, with thy towers high, 

Tliy chaple-rujal, p.irlc, .iml t.^Me n>iinil , 

May, June, .iiul July, would I tlwell in thee, 

Were ‘I .1 ni.in. lo hear the lurdis souiitl, 
tiillc dotti .ig.nme thy roj.il rmlc rebound ' 

Mr. Chalmers, in his late exce|I*>nt edition 
of Sir David Lindsav’s works, has refuted 
the chimerical del i\ at ion of Snawdoun Irom 
sneddin^, or cutting. It was probably 
deriM'd from the romantic legentl winch 
ronnectcil Stirling with King Arthur, to 
which the mentif>n of the Rounii Table gi\«‘s 
countenance. The ring within which justs 
were forrnei ly nrartiseii, in the castle park, 
is still calleil the Round Table. Snawdoun 
is the officml title of one of tin* Scottish 
her.abls, w hose einlhrts seem in all countries 
lo have been fantastirnlly adopted from 
ancient history or romance 

It apprars(see Note LX XIV) that the real 
name by which Jami's was actually dis- 
tinguished in his private excursions, was the 
Goodman of Bailengttich ; ficrived from a 
steep pass leading up to the ('astle of 
Stirling, so calhd. But the rjuthet wouhl 
not have suited poetry, and wouhl besides at 
onee, and prematurefy, have announced the 
plot to many of my countn’men, among 
w horn the trariitional stories alxivc mentioned 
are still current. 
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JOHN B. S. MORRITT, Esq., 

THIS roKM, 

THK SCENR OF wiiirii IS i,Ain IV ms Hh-vuiihuh m:Mi:svE of kokeby, 
IS IXSCHIHEI), IN TOKEN OF SINCERE FRIENDSHIP, BY 

WALTKR SCOTT. 


Tlio ScrnP of this Poctti is laid at Rokrhy, nrar Gn'ta Hridjjf, in Yorkshire, and shifts to 
the .idjaccnt loituss dl Ikirn.ird ('astir, and to othri phns . in that \uinily 

'I he 'hmr occnpM d hy tin* A< tion is a sparrof Fnr l)a>s, I Iim.m* ol which arr supposed to 
f'lajisf* lirlwccn tin* < n«l of the I'llth and bejrinnm^ of the Sixth ('.into 

llu* tlati: of the, suyK)sc<l c\(*nls is imnic<lia' ly sulisroucnt to the great liattlo of Marston 
Moor. July 1(144 Tills priuxl of puMic confus'on has lus nchosi n. w illioiit arn puipos« ot 
Combining th« I'.xhW with the Mihtaiy <ir Political ICxrnls of the (.i\il Wai. Lut only as 
affording a degree of probability to the butitious Narratixe now presented to the Public! 


Canto First. 

1 . 

Tm: Moon is in Ik'T summer glow, 
I^iit linarsc and Ingh the hrec/cs blow, 
And, racking o’er her face, the cdmid 
Vanes llie tincture of lier sliroud; 

On Harnard’s towers, and Tees’s 
strt am, 

She changes as a guilty dream. 

When conscience, with remorse aiul 
fear, 

Coads sleeping fancy’s wild eaiecr. 
Herlightsecmsnowthe blush ofshainc, 
Seems now fierce angci ’s darker fiarne, 
Shifting that shade, to come and go, 
Like apprehension's hurried glow'; 
Then sorrow’s livery dims the air. 
And dies in darkness, like despair. 


Such varied hues the warder sees 
Rellccleil from the woodland I'ccs, 

T hen from old Bahol’s tower looks 
forth. 

Sees the clouds mustering in the 
noi th, 

Hears, upon tiirrc t-roof and wall, 

Hy fits the pla'^hiiig rain-drop fall, 

I ists to the broe/e's boding sound, 
And wraps his shaggy mantle round. 
11. 

Those towers, which in the changeful 
gleam 

Throw murky shadows on the stream, 
Those towers of Barnard hold a guest, 
The emotions of whose troubled breast, 
In wild and strange confusion driven, 
Rival the flitting rack of heaven. 

Kre sleep stern Oswald's senses tied, 
Oft had he changed his weary side, 
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Composed his limbs, and vainly sought 
By effort strong to banish thought. 
Sleep came at length, but with a train 
Of feelings true and fancies vain. 
Mingling, in wild disorder cast. 

The expected future with the past. 
Conscience, anticipating time, 
Already rues the enacted crime. 

And calls her furies forth, to shake 
The sounding scourge and hissing 
snake ; 

While her poor victim's outward throes 
Bear witness to his mental woes, 

And show what lesson may be read 
Beside a sinner’s restless bed. 

III. 

Thus Oswald’s labouring feelings trace 
Strange changes in his sleeping face, 
Rapid and ominous as these 
With which the moonbeams tinge the 
Tees. 

There mightbe seen of shame the blush, 
There anger's dark and fiercer flush. 
While the perturbed sleeper’s hand 
Seem’d grasping dagger-knife, or 
brand. 

Relax’d that grasp, the heavy sigh, 
The tear in the half-opening eye. 

The pallid cheek and brow, confess'd 
That grief was busy in his breast ; 

Nor paused that mood —a sudden start 
Impell'd the life-blood from the heart : 
Features convulsed, and muttenngs 
dread, 

Show terror reigns in sorrow’s stead. 
That pang the painful slumber broke. 
And Oswald with a start awoke. 

IV. 

He woke, and fear’d again to close 
His eyelids in such dire repose ; 

He woke, — to watch the lamp, and tell 
From hour to hour the castle-bell, 

Or listen to the owlet’s cry. 

Or the sad breeze that whistles by. 

Or catch, by fits, the tuneless rhyme 
With which the warder cheats the time, 


And envying think, how, when the 
sun 

Bids the poor soldier’s watch be done. 
Couch’d on his straw, and fancy-free, 
He sleeps like careless infancy. 

v. 

Far town-ward sounds a distant tread. 
And Oswald, starting from his bed, 
Hath caught it, though no human ear. 
Unsharpen’d by revenge and fear. 
Could e'er distinguish horse's clank 
Until it reach’d the castle bank. 
Nownigh and plain the sound appears, 
The warder’s challenge now he hears, 
Then clanking chains and levers tell 
That o’er the moat the drawbridge fell, 
And, in the castle court below. 

Voices are heard, and torches glow, 
As marshalling the stranger’s way 
Straight for the room where Oswald 
lay ; 

The cry was, — ‘ Tidings from the host. 
Of weight— a messenger comes post.’ 
Stifling the tumult of his breast, 

His answer Oswald thus express’d — 
* Bring food and wine, and trim the 
fire ; 

Admit the stranger, and retii-c.' 

VI. 

The stranger came with heavy stride, 
The morion’s plumes his visage hide. 
And the buff-coat, an ample fold, 
Mantles his form’s gigantic mould. 
Full slender answer deigned he 
To Oswald’s anxious courtesy, 

But mark’d, by a disdainful smile, 

He saw and scorn’d the petty wile. 
When Oswald changed the torch’s 
place, 

Anxious that on the soldier’s face 
Its partial lustre might be thrown, 

To show his looks, yet hide his own. 
His guest, the while, laid low aside 
The ponderous cloak of tough bull's 
hide, 
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And to the torch glanced broad and 
clear 

The corslet of a cuirassier; 

1hen from his brows the casque lie 
drew, 

And from the dank plume dashM the 
dew, 

From gloves of mail relieved his hands, 
Andspread them to the kindling brands, 
And, turning to tne genial board, 
Without a health, or pledge, or word 
Of meet and social reverence said, 
Deeply he drank, and fiercely fed ; 

As free from ceremony’s sway. 

As famish'd wolf that tears his prey. 

VII. 

Withdccpimpatiencc, tinged with fca: , ' 
Ills host beheld him gorge his cheer, 
And quaff the full carouse, that lent | 
His brow a fiercer hardiment. j 

Now Oswald stood a space aside, j 
Now paced the room with hasty stride, ! 
In feverish agony to learn 
ridings of deep and dread concern, 
Cursing each moment that his guest 
Protracted o'er his ruffian feast. 

Vet, viewing with alarm, at last, 

I lie end of that uncouth repast, 

Almost he seem'd their haste to rue. 
As, at his sign, his train withdrew, 

And left him with the stranger, free 
To question of his mystery. 

Then did his silence long proclaim 
A struggle between fear and shame. 

VIII. 

Much in the stranger's mien appears 
I’o justify suspicious fears. 

On his dark face a scorching clime, 

And toil, had done the work of lime, 
Roughen’d thebrow, the temples bared. 
And sable hairs with silver shared, 

Yet left—what age alone could tame - - 
The lip of pride, the eye of flame ; 

'I'hc full-drawn lip that upward curl’d, 
Theeyc, thatseem’d to scorn the world. 


That lip had terror never blench’d ; 
Ne’er in that eye had tear-drop 
quench’d 

The flash severe of swarthy glow, 
Thatmock'd at pain, and knew not woe. 
Inured to danger’s direst form. 
Tornado and earthquake, flood and 
storm. 

Death had he seen by sudden blew, 
Hy wasting plague, by tortures slow, 
liy mine or breach, by steel or ball. 
Knew all his shapes, and scorn’d them 
all. 

IX. 

But yet, though Bertram’s harden’d 
look. 

Unmoved, could blood and danger 
brook, 

Still worse than apathy had place 
On his swart brow and callous face ; 
For evil passions, cherish'd long, 

Had plough'd them with impressions 
strong. 

All that gives gloss to sin, all gay 
Light folly, past with youth aw’ay, 
But rooted stood, in manhood's hour, 
The weeds of vice without their flower. 
And yet the soil in which they grew, 
Had it been tamed when life was new, 
Had depth and vigour to bring forth 
The hardier fruits of virtuous worth. 
Not that, e’en then, his heart had 
known 

The gentler feelings’ kindly tone ; 
But lavi.sh waste had been refined 
To bounty in his chasten’d mind. 

And lust of gold, that waste to feed. 
Been lost in love of glory’s meed. 
And, frantic then no more, his pride 
Had ta’en fair virtue for its guide. 

X. 

F.ven now, by conscience unrestrain’d, 
Clogg’d by gross vice, hy slaughter 
stain'd, 

Still knew his daring soul to soar, 
And mastery o’er the mind he bore ; 
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For meaner guilt, or heart less hard, 
Quail’d beneath Bertram's bold regard. 
And this felt Oswald, while in vain 
He strove, by many a winding train, 
To lure his sullen guest to show, 
Unask'd, the news he long'd to know. 
While on far other subject hung 
I lis heart, than falter’d from his tongue. 
Yet nought for that his guest did deign 
To note or spare his secret pain, 

But still, in stern and stubborn sort, 
Return'd him answer dark and short, 
Or started from the theme, to range 
In loose digression wild and strange, 
And forced the embarrass'd host to bu^', 
By query close, direct reply. 

XI. 

A while he glozed upon the cause 
Of Commons, Covenant, and Laws, 
And Church Reform’d —but felt rebuke 
Beneath grim Bertram’s sneeringlook, 
Then stammer’d — * Has a field been 
fought ? 

Has Bertram news of battle brought ^ 
For sure a soldier, famed so far 
In foreign fields for feats of war. 

On eve of fight ne’er left the liost 
Until the field were won and lost.’ 
‘Here, in 3"Our towers by circling Tecs, 
You, Oswald Wyclifle, rest at case , 
Why deem it strange that others come 
To share such safe and easy home, 
From fields where danger, death, and 
toil, 

Arc the reward of civil broil L 
‘ Nay, mock not, friend ! since well 
we know 

The near advances of the foe. 

To mar our northern army’s work. 
Encamp’d before beleaguer’d York ; 
Thy horse with valiant h'airfax lay, 
And must have fought ; how went the 
day 

XII. 

‘ Wouldst hear the tale ? On Marston 
heath 

Met, front to front, the ranks of death ; 


Flourish’d the trumpets fierce, and 
now 

Fired was each eye, and flush’d each 
brow ; 

On cither side loud clamours ring, 
“God and the Cause!” — “God and 
the King !” 

RightEnglish all, they rush’d to blows. 
With nought to win, and all to lose. 

I could have laugh’d— but lack’d the 
time — 

To sec, in phrenesy sublime, 

How the fierce zealots foughtand bled 
For king or state, as humour led ; 
Some for a dream of public good, 
Some for church-tippet, gown, and 
hood, 

Draining their veins, in death to claim 
A patriot’s or a martyr’s name, 
l.cd Bertram Risingham the hearts, 
That counter'd there on adverse parts. 
No superstitious fool had I 
Sought El Dorados in the sky ! 

Chili had heard me through her states. 
And Lima oped her silver gates, 

Rich Mexico I had march’d through, 
And sack’d the splendours of Peru, 
Till sunk Pizarro’s daring name, 

And, Cortez, thine, in Bertram’s fame.’ 
‘ Still from the purpose wilt thou stray I 
Good gentle friend, how went the day 

XIlI. 

* Good am I deem’d at trumpet-sound. 
And good where goblets dance the 
round, 

I hough gentle ne’er was join’d, till 
now. 

With rugged Bertram’s breast and 
brow. 

But I resume. The battle’s rage 
Was like the strife which currents 
wage 

Where Orinoco, in his pride, 

Rolls to the main no tribute tide, 

But 'gainst broad ocean urges far 
A rival sea of roaring war; 
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While, in ten thoiisanc! eddies driven, 
'riic billows flinfi: their foam to heaven, 
And the pale pilot seeks in vain 
Where rolls the river, where the main. 
Kveii thus, upon the bloody field, 

'Ihc eddying^ tides of eonfhet whcclM 
Ainbigiious, till that heart of flume. 
Hot Rupert, on our squadrons came, 
Hurling against nur spears a lino 
Of gallants, fiery as their wine; 

Then ours, Ihougli stubborn in their 
zeal. 

In zeal’s despite began to reel. 

What wouldst thou more ^ In tumult 
tost, 

Oui leadeis fell, our ranks weie lost. 
A thousand men, who drew t hr sv\«u‘d 
For both the Houses and the VVoid, 
Preach’d forth from liamlot, grange*, 
and down, 

Jo niib the crosier and the crown. 
Now, stark and stilT, lie stretch’d in 
gore, 

And ne’er shall rad at mitre more — 
Thus faicd it, when I left the fight, 
With the good Cause and Commons’ 
light.’ 

xiv, 

' Disastrous news dark Wyclifl'c said ; 
Assumed despondence bent his head, 
While troubled joy was in Ins eye*, 
The well fc’ign’d sorrow to belie. 
‘Disastrous in-wsl — when needed 
mo^t, 

fold ye not that your chiefs were lo‘'t 1 
CdinpK-te the woful tale, and say, 
Who fell upon that fatal day ; 

What leaders of repute and name 
Honght by their death a deathless faine\ 
If such my direst foenian’s doe>m, 

My tears shall dew his hoiioui’d tomb. 
No answer? Friend, of all our host, 
Thou know’st whom I should hate 
the most, 

Whom thou too, once, wert wont to 
hate, 

Vet leavest me doubtful of his fate.’ 


With look unmoved, ‘ Of friend or foe, 
Aught,’ answer’d Bertram, ‘wouldst 
thou know, 

Demand in simple terms and plain, 

A soldier’s answer sbalt thou gain ; 
For question dark, or riddle high, 

I have nor judgment nor reply.’ 

XV. 

file wrath his art and fear suppress’d 
j Now blazed at onceinWyeliflfe’s breast; 
I And brave, from man so meanly born, 
Roused his hereditary scorn. 
‘Wretch' hast thou paid thy bloody 
debt? 

Philip of Moriiiam, lives he yet? 
False to thy patron or lliine oath, 
'Frait’rous or j)f rjured, one or both. 
Sla\e! hast lliou kept thy promise 
plight, 

1 o slay thy Icadc r in the fight 
'I Ik n from his seat the soldier sprung. 
And WyclilTc's hand he strongly 
wrung ; 

Ills grasp, as hard as glove of mail. 
Forced the red blnod-drop from the 
nail — 

‘ .\ health'’ he cried; and, ere he 
quatrd, 

FI ung from Inni Wychlfe’s hand, and 
laiigli’d : 

‘Now, Oswald WNclilfc, speaks thy 
heart ' 

' Now play’st thou well thy genuine part! 
j Worthy, but for thy cra\eu fear, 
i I ike me to roam a bucanicr. 
j What rock’st thou of the Cause divine, 
i I f Mortham’s wealth and lands be thine? 
Wliatcare^tthou for beleaguer’d York, 
If this good hand have done its work? 
Or what, though Fairfax and his best 
Are reddening Marslon’s swarthy 
breast, 

If Philip Morlham with them he. 
Lending his life-blood to the dye? 

Sit, then ! and as ’mid comrades free 
Carousing after victory, 
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When tales are told of blood and fear, 
That boys and women shrink to hear, 
From point to point I frankly tell 
The deed of death as it befell. 

XVI. 

‘When purposed vengeance I forego, 
Term me a wretch, nor deem me foe ; 
And when an insult 1 forgive, 

Then brand me as a slave, and live ! 
Philip of Mortham is with those 
Whom Bertram Risingham calls foes ; 
Or whom more sure revenge attends. 
If number’d with ungrateful friends 
As was his wont, ere battle glow’d. 
Along the marshall'd ranks he rode, 
And wore his vizor up the while. 

I saw his melancholy smile, 

When, full opposed in front, he knew 
Where Rokeby’s kindred banner flew. 
“And thus,” he said, “will friends 
divide ! ” 

I heard, and thought how, side by side, 
We two had turn’d the battle’s tide 
In many a well-debated field, 

Where Bertram’s breast was Philip’s 
shield. 

1 thought on Darien’s^deserts pale. 
Where death bestrides the evening 
gale. 

How o’er my friend my cloak I threw. 
And fenceless faced the deadly dew ; 

I thought on Quariana’s cliff. 

Where, rescued from our foundering 
skiff, 

Through the white breakers’ wrath 
1 bore 

Exhausted Mortham to the shore ; 
And when his side an arrow found, 

I suck’d the Indian’s venora’d wound. 
These thoughts like torrents rush’d 
along. 

To sweep away my purpose strong, 
xvii. 

* Hearts are not flint, and flints are rent ; 
Hearts are not steel, and steel is bent. 


When Mortham bade me, as of yore. 
Be near him in the battle’s roar, 

I scarcely saw the spears laid low, 

I scarcely heard the trumpets blow ; 
Lost was the war in inward strife. 
Debating Mortham’s death or life. 
'Twas then I thought, how, lured to 
come, 

As partner of his wealth and home, 
Years of piratic wandering o’er, 

With him I sought our native shore. 
But Mortham’s lord grew far estranged 
From the bold heart with whom hr 
ranged ; 

Doubts, horrors, superstitious fears, 
Sadden’d and dimm'd descending 
years ; 

The wily priests their victim sought. 
And damn’d each free- born deed and 
thought. 

Then must I seek another home. 

My licence shook his sober dome ; 

If gold he gave, in one wild day 
I revell’d thrice the sum away. 

An idle outcast then I stray’d. 

Unfit for tillage or for trade, 

Deem’d, like the steel of rusted lance, 
Useless and dangerous at once. 

The women fear’d my hardy look, 

At my approach the peaceful shook; 
The merchant saw my glance of flame, 
And lock’d his hoards when Bertram 
came ; 

Each child of coward peace kept far 
I From the neglected son of war. 

XVIII. 

*But civil discord gave the call. 

And made my trade the trade of all. 
By Mortham urged, I came again 
His vassals to the fight to train. 

What guerdon waited on my care ’ 

1 could not cant of creed or prayer; 
Sour fanatics each trust obtain’d, 

And 1, dishonour’d and disdain’d, 
Gain’d but the high and happy lot. 

In these poor arms to front the shot ! 
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All this thouknow’st, thy gestures tell ; 
Yet hear it o’er, and mark it well. 

’Tis honour bids me now relate 
I^ach circumstance of Mortham’s fate. 

XIX. 

‘ I'houghts, from the tongue that slowly 
part, 

Cilance quick as lightning through the 
heart. 

As my spur press’d my courser's side, 
Philip of Mortham’s cause was tried, 
AiuljCretherharging squadrons mix'd, 
Ills plea was cast, his doom was fix'd. 
I watch’d him through the doubtful 
fray 

That changed as March’s moodv day, 
Till, like a stream that bursts its bank. 
PuMce Rupert thundci 'd on our fiank 
'i was then, midst tumult, smoke, and 
strife, 

Where each man fought for death or 
life, 

Twas then I fired my pctronel. 

And Morlham, steed and rider, fell. 
(Jne dying look he upward cast. 

Of wrath and angui.sh -’twas his last, 
riiink not that there I stopp’d to view 
Wh.it of the battle should ensue; 

Hilt ere I clear’d that bloody press, 
Our northern horse ran masterless; 

M Mickton and Mitton told the news. 
How troops of Roundheads choked the 
Uusc, 

And many a bonny Scot, aghast. 

Spin ring his palfrey northward, past. 
Cursing the day when zeal or meed 
Pirst lured their Lesley o’er the Twceil 
Yet when I reach’d the banks of .Swale*, 
Had rumour learn’d another tale ; 
With his barb’dhorsc, fresh tidings say, 
Stout Cromwell has redeem’d the day : 
Hut whether false the news, or true, 
Oswald, I reck os light as you.’ 

XX. 

Not then by WyclilTe might be shown 
How his pride startled at the tone 


In which his 'complice, fierce and free, 
Asserted guilt’s equality. 

In smoothest terms his speech he wove, 
Of endlc.ss friendship, faith, and love; 
Promised and vow’d in courteous sort. 
But Bertram broke professions short. 
* WyclifTc, be sure not here I stay, 
No, scarcely till the rising day ; 
Warn’d by the legends of my youth, 

I trust not an associate’s truth. 

Do not my native dales prolong 
Of Percy Rcdc the tragic song, 
Train’d forward to his bloody fall, 

By (iirsonficld, that treacherous HalD 
Oft, by the Pringle’s haunted side, 
The shepherd secs his spectre glide. 
And near the spot that gave me name, 
The moated mound of Risingham, 
Where Reed upon her margin sees 
Sweet Woodburnc’s cottages and 
trees, 

Some ancient sculptor's art has shown 
An outlaw’s image on the stone ; 
Unmatch’d in strength, a giant he, 
With quiver’d back, and kirtlcd knee. 
Ask how he died, that hunter bold, 
The tameless monarch of the wold, 
Anil age and infancy can tell, 

By brother’s treachery he fell. 

Thus warn’d by legends of my youth, 
I trust to no associate’s truth. 

XXI. 

‘When last wc reason’d of this deed, 
Nought, I bethink me, was agreed, 

Or by wliat rule, or when, or where, 
The wealth of Mortham wc should 
share ; 

Then li'-t, while I the portion name, 
Our ditlcring laws give each to claim. 
Thou, vassal sworn to England’s 
throne, 

I Her rules of heritage must own ; 
Thoy» deal thee, as to nearest heir. 
Thy kinsman's lands and livings fair. 
And these I yield : — do thou revere 
The statutes of the Bucanicr. 
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Friend to the sea, and foeman sworn 
To all that on her waves are borne, 
When falls a mate in battle broil, 

His comrade heirs his portion’d spoil; 
When dies in light a daring foe, 

He claims his wealth who struck the 
blow ; 

And either rule to me assigns 
Those spoils of Indian seas and mines, 
Hoarded in Mortham’s caverns dark; 
Ingot of gold and diamond spark, 
Chalice and plate from churches borne, 
And gems from shrieking beauty torn, 
Each string of pearl, each silver bar, 
And all the wealth of western war. 

I go to search, where, dark and deep, 
Those Transatlantic treasures sleep. 
Thou must along — for, lacking thee, 
The heir will scarce find entrance free ; 
And then farewell. I haste to try 
Each varied pleasure wealth can buy; 
When cloy’d each wish, these wars 
afford 

Fresh work for Bertram's restless 
sword.' 

xxn. 

An undecided answer hung 
On Oswald’s hcsitating-tonguc. 
Despite his craft, he heard witli awe 
This ruffian stabber fix the law ; 

While his own troubled passions veer 
Through hatred, joy, regret, and fear 
Joy'd at the soul that Bcrliam flie«>, 
He grudged the murderer’s mighty 
prize. 

Hated his pride’s presumptuous tone, 
And fear’d to wend with him alone. 

At length, that middle course to steer. 
To cowardice and craft so dear, 

* His charge,' he said, ^ would ill allow 
His absence from the fortress now ; 
Wilfrid on Bertram should attend, 
His son should journey with his friend.' 

XXIII. 

Contempt kept Bertram’s anger down. 
And wreathed tosavagcsnvichisfrown. 


‘ Wilfrid, or thou — 'tis one to me, 
Whichever bears the golden key. 

Yet think not but I mark, and 
smile 

To mark, thy poor and selfish wile ! 

If injury from me you fear. 

What, Oswald WyclifTc, shields thee 
here * 

I’ve sprung from walls more high than 
thc.se. 

I’ve swam through deeper .streams 
than Tecs. 

Might I not stab thee, ere one yell 
Could rouse the distant sentinel ^ 
Start not - it is not my design, 

Hut. if it were, weak fence were thine; 
And, trust me, that, in tunc of need, 
This hand hath done more desperate 
deed. 

Go, haste and rouse thy slumbering 
son ; 

Time calls, and I must needs be gone.’ 

XXIV, 

Nought of his sire’s ungenerous part 
Polluted Wilfrid’s gentle heart; 

A heart too soft from early life 
To hold with fortune needful strife. 
His sire, while yet a hardier rare 
Of nuineroiis sons were Wyclilfc’s 
grace. 

On Wilfrid set contemptuous brand. 
For feeble heart and fijrcclcss hand; 
Hut a fond mothci’s care and joy 
Were centred in her sickly boy. 

No touch of childhood’s frolic mood 
Show’d the cla.stic spring of blood ; 
Hour after hour he lo\ed to pore 
On Shakespeare’s rich and varied lore, 
But turn’d from martial scenes and 
light, 

From FalstafT s feast and Percy's fight, 
1*0 ponder Jaqiies’ moral strain. 

And muse with Hamlet, wise in vain. 
And weep himself to soft repose 
O’er gentle Desdemona’s woes. 
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XXV. 

In youth he sought not pleasures found 
By youth in horse, and hawk, and 
hound. 

But loved the quiet joys that wake 
By lonely stream and silent lake ; 

In Decpdale’s solitude to lie. 

Where all is cliff and copse and sky; 
To climb Catcasiic’s di/./y peak. 

Or lone Pendragon’s mound to seek. 
Such was his wont; and there his 
dream 

Soar’d on some wild fantastic theme, 
Of faithful love, or ceaseless Spring, 
I'lll Contcmplatioir.s weaiied wing 
i'lic enthusiast could no more sustain, 
And sad he sunk to earth agam 

xxvr. 

lie lo\c(l— as many a lay can tell 
Pieserved in Staninore's lonely dell; 
For his was minstrers skill, he caught 
'i’he art iinteachable, untaught ; 

Ho lovcfl his soul did nature frame 
For love, and fancy nursed the flame ; 
Vainly he lo\ed for Scldiun swam 
Of such soft mould is loved again ; 

Sih nt he love<l — in cm ly g.ize 
Was pasMon, fri( lulshii) in his j>hrase. 
So mused his life away, till died 
His brethren all, tlieir fatlKr's pride. 
Wilfrid is now the only luir 
Of all his stratagems and care, 

And destiiud, darkling, to pursue 
Ambition’s maze by Oswald’s clue. 

XXVII. 

Wilfrid must love and woo the bright 
Matilda, heir of Rokeby’s knight 
Fo love her was an easy lu st, 

The secret empress of his breast ; 

To woo her was a harder task 
lo one that durst not hope or a^k. 

Yet all Matilda could, she gave 
In pity to her gentle slave; 
Friendship, esteem, and fair regard, 
And praise, the poet’s best reward ! 


She read the talcs his taste approved, 
And sung the lays he framed or loved ; 
Yet, loth to nurse the fatal flame 
Of hopeless love in friendship’s name. 
In kind caprice she oft withdrew 
The favouring glance to friendship 
due, 

Then grieved to sec her victim's pain, 
And gave the dangerous smiles again. 

XXVIII. 

; So did the suit of Wilfrid stand 
j When war’s loud summons waked the 
i land. 

Three banners, floating o’er the Tees, 
'I'hc woe-forcboding peasant sees; 

In concert oft tlicy braved of old 
The bordering Scot's incursion bold ; 
Frowning defiance in their pride. 
Their \assals now and lords divide. 
From his fair hall on Greta banks 
The Knight of Rokeby led his ranks, 
To aid the valiant northern Earls 
Who drew the swoi d for royal Chai les. 
i Morthain, by marriage near allied, — 
j Ills sister bad been Rokeby s bride, 

1 Though long before the civil fray 
I In peaceful grave the lady lay, — 

' Philip of Mortham raised his band, 
And inarch'd at Fairfax’s command; 
While WychiTe, bound by many a train 
Ol kindred art with wily Vane, 

Less piuinpt to l)ia\e the bloody field, 
Made H.ii nard's battk inents his shield, 

I Secured them with his Luncdale 
powers, 

And for the Commons held the towers. 

XMX. 

The lovely heir of Rokeby’s Knight 
Waits in his lialls the event of fight; 
F'or England’s war revered the claim 
Of cvei3' unprotected name, 

And spaicd, amid its fiercest rage. 
Childhood and womanhood and age. 
But Wilfrid, son to Rokeby’s foe, 
Must the dear privilege forego, 
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By Greta’s side, in evening grey, 

To steal upon Matilda’s way, 
Striving, with fond hypocrisy, 

For careless step and vacant eye; 
Calming each anxious look and glance, 
To give the meeting all to chance, 

Or framing, as a fair excuse. 

The book, the pencil, or the muse : 
Something to give, to sing, to say. 
Some modern tale, some ancient lay. 
Then, while the long’d-for minutes 
last, — 

Ah ! minutes quickly over-past ! 
Recording each expression free. 

Of kind or careless courtesy. 

Each friendly look, each softer tone. 
As food for fancy when alone. 

All this is o’er— but still, unseen, 
Wilfrid may lurk in Eastwood green. 
To watch Matilda’s wonted round, 
Whilesprings his heart at every sound. 
She comes ! — ’tis but a passing sight. 
Yet serves to cheat his weary night; 
She comes not — he will wait the 
hour 

When her lamp lightens in the tower; 
’Tis something yet, if, as she past. 
Her shade is o’er the lattice cast. 

* What is my life, my hope ? ’ he said ; 

* Alas ! a transitory shade.* 

XXX. 

Thus wore his life, though reason 
strove 

For mastery in vain with love, 
Forcing upon his thoughts the sum 
Of present woe and ills to come, 
While still he turn’d impatient ear 
From Truth’s intrusive voice severe. 
Gentle, indifferent, and subdued. 

In all but this, unmoved he view'd 
Each outward change of ill and good. 
But Wilfrid, docile, soft, and mild. 
Was Fancy’s spoil’d and wayward 
child; 

In her bright car she bade him ride. 
With one fair form to grace his side, 


Or, in some wild and lone retreat. 
Flung her high spells around his seat, 
Bathed in her dews his languid head, 
Her fairy mantle o’er him spread. 
For him her opiates gave to flow 
Which he who tastes can ne’er forego. 
And placed him in her circle, free 
From every stern reality, 

Till, to the Visionary, seem 
Her day-dreams truth, and truth a 
dream. 

XXXI. 

Woe to the youth whom Fancy gains, 
Winning from Reason’s hand the rcinsJ. 
Pity and woe ! for such a mind 
Is soft, contemplative, and kind ; 

And woe to those who train such youth, 
And spare to press the rights of truth, 
The mind to strengthen and anneal. 
While on the stithy glows the steel ! 
O teach him, while your lessons last, 
To judge the present by the past ; 
Remind him of each wish pursued, 
How rich it glow’d with promised good ; 
Remind him of each wish enjoy’d. 
How soon his hopes possession cloy'd ! 
Tell him, w'c play unequal game 
Whene’er we shoot by Fancy’s aim ; 
And, ere he strip him for her race, 
Show the conditions of the chase. 
Two sisters by the goal are set. 

Cold Disappointment and Regret ; 
One disenchants the winner’s eyes 
And strips of all its worth the prize. 
While one augments its gaudy show 
More to enhance the loser’s woe. 

The victor sees his fairy gold 
Transform’d, when won, to drossy 
mold ; 

But still the vanquish’d mourns his loss, 
And rues, as gold, that glittering dross. 

XXXII. 

More wouldst thou know — yon tower 
survey. 

Yon couch unpress’d since parting day, 
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Yon untrimm’d lamp, whose yellow 
gleam 

Is mingling with the cold moonbeam, 
And yon thin form ! — the hectic red 
On his pale cheek unequal spread ; 
The head reclined, the loosen'd hair, 
Ihe limbs relax'd, the mournful air. 
See, he looks up ; — a woful smile 
Lightens his woe worn check a while, — 
’Tis Fancy wakes some idle thought 
To gild the ruin she has wrought ; 
For, like the bat of Indian brakes. 

Her pinions fan the wound she makes. 
And soothing thus the dreamer’s pain, 
Slic drinks his life-blood from the vein. 
Now to the lattice turn his eyes. 

Vain hope ! to see the sun anse. 

7 he moon with clouds is still o'ercast 
Still howls by fits the stormy blast ; 
Another hour must wear away 
Ere the East kindle into day. 

And hark ! to waste that weary hour 
He tries the minstrcFs magic power : 

XXXIII. 

SONG. 

To THE Moon. 

‘ Hail to thy cold and clouded beam, 
Pale pilgrim of the troubled sky * 
Hail, though the mists that o’er thee 
stream 

Lend to thy brow their sullen dye ! 
1 low should thy pure and peaceful eye 
Untroubled view our scenes below. 
Or how a tearless beam supply 
To light a world of war and woe ! 

Fair Queen ! I will not blame thee now, 
As once by Greta’s fairy side ; 

Each little cloud that dimm’d thy brow 
Did then an angel’s beauty hide. 
And of the shades I then could chide, 
Still are the thoughts to memory 
(fear, 

For, while a softer strain I tried. 
They hid my blush, and calm’d my 
fear. 


Then did I swear thy ray serene 
Was form’d to light some lonely dell. 
By two fond lovers only seen 
Reflected from the crystal well ; 

Or sleeping on their mossy cell. 

Or quivering on the lattice bright. 
Or glancing on their couch, to tell 
How .swiftly wanes the summer 
night !' 

XXXIV. 

He starts ; a step at this lone hour t 
A voice ' his father seeks the tower. 
With haggard look and troubled sense. 
Fresh from his dreadful conference. 
‘Wilfrid' what, notto sleep address’d ^ 
Thou hast no cares to chase thy rest. 
Mortham has fall’n on Marston-moor ; 
Bertram brings warrant to secure 
His treasures, bought by spoil and 
blood. 

For the State’s use and public good. 
'Fhc menials will thy voice obey ; 

Let his commission have its way 
In every point, in cver^' word.’ 

Then, in a whisper — ‘7 ake thy sword ! 
Bertram is — what I must not tell. 

I hear his hasty step, farewell !’ 


Canto Second. 

I. 

Far in the chambers of the west 
The gale had sigh’d itself to rest ; 

The moon was cloudless now and clear, 
But pale, and soon to disappear. 

1 he thin grey clouds wax dimly light 
On Brusleton and Houghton height ; 
And the rich dale, that eastward lay 
Waited the wakening touch of day. 
To give its woods and cultured plain. 
And towers and spires, to light again. 
But, westward, Stanmore’s shapeless 
swell. 

And Lunedale wild, and Kelton-fell, 
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And rock-begirdled Gilmanscar, 

And Arkingarth, lay daik afar ; 
While, as a livelier twilight falls, 
Emerge proud Barnard’s banner’d 
walls. 

High-crown’d he sits, in dawning pale, 
The sovereign of the lovely vale. 

II. 

What prospects, from his watch-tower 
high. 

Gleam gradual on the warder's eye ! — 
Far sweeping to the cast, he sees 
Down his deep woods the course of 
Tees, 

And tracks his wanderings by the 
steam 

Of summer vapours from the stream ; 
And ere he paced his destined hour 
By Brackenbury’s dungeon-tower, 
These silver mists shall melt away 
And dew the woods with glittering 
spray. 

Then in broad lustre shall be shown 
That mighty trench of living stone. 
And each huge trunk that, from the side, 
Reclines him o’er the darksome tide, 
Where Tecs, full many a fathom low, 
Wears with his rage no common foe; 
For pebbly bank nor sand-bed here, 
Nor clay-mound, checks his fierce 
career, 

Condemn’d to mine a channeH'd way 
O’er solid .sheets of marble grey. 

III. 

Nor Tees alone, in dawning bright. 
Shall rush upon the ravish’d sight; 
But many a tributary stream 
Each from its own dark dell shall gleam; 
Staindrop, who, from her silvan 
bowers, 

Salutes proud Raby’s battled towers; 
The rural brook of Egliston, 

And Balder, named from Odin’s son ; 
And Greta, to whose banks ere long 
We lead the lovers of the song ; 


(BoSeSf. 

And silver Lunc, from Stanmore wild. 
And fairy Thorsgill’s murmuring child, 
And last and least, but loveliest still. 
Romantic Deepdale’s slender rill. 
Who in that dim-wood glen hath 
stray’d, 

Yet long’d for Roslin’s magic glade ? 
Who, wandering there, hath sought 
to change 

Even for that vale so stern and strange, 
Where Cartland’s Crags, fantastic ren' , 
Through her green copse like spires 
are sent ? 

Yet, Albin, yet the praise be thine. 
Thy scenes and story to combine ! 
Thou bid’st him, who by Roslin strays. 
List to the deeds of other days ; 

'Mid Cartland’s Crags thou show’st 
the cave, 

The refuge of thy champion brave ; 
Giving each rock its storied talc. 
Pouring a lay for cveiy dale. 
Knitting, as with a moral band, 

Thy native legends with thy land, 

To lend each scene the interest high 
Which genius beams from Beauty’s 
eye. 

IV. 

Bertram awaited not the sight 
Which sun-rise shows from Barnard’s 
height. 

Rut from the towers, preventing day 
With Wilfrid took his early way. 
While misty dawn, and moonbeam 
pale, 

.Still mingled in the silent dale. 

By Barnard’s bridge of stately stone 
The southern bank of Tees they won ; 
Their winding path then eastward cast. 
And Egliston’s grey ruins pass’d ; 
Each on his own deep visions bent, 
Silent and sad they onward went. 
Well may you think that Bertram’s 
mood 

To Wilfrid savage seem’d and rude; 
Well may you think bold Risingham 
Held Wilfrid trivial, poor, and tame; 
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And small the intercourse, I ween, 
Such uncongenial souK between. 

V. 

Stern Hertram shunn'd the nearer way 
Through Rokeby’s park and chase that 
lay, 

And, skirting high the valley’s ridge, 
Theycross’d l^y Greta’s ancient bridge. 
Descending where Iier wateis wind 
Free for a sjiacc and iinconfincd, 

As, ’scaped from Hrignal’s dark-wood 
glen, 

She seeks wild Morthain’s deeper den. 
'riicrc, as his eye glanced o’er the 
mound 

Raised by that Legion long renown’d, j 
Whose votive shrine asserts tlicir 
claim 

Of pious, faithful, conquering fame, 
‘Stern sons ofwarl’ sad Will i id sigh’d, j 
‘ B( hold the boast of Roman pride ' | 

What now of all your toils an* known^ | 
A glassy trench, a broken stone ’ ’ 

I'his t«j himself; for moial strain I 
To Bertram were address’d in vain. | 

VI. 

Of different mood, a deeper sigh 
Awoke when l'lok< b\'s turrets liii;h 
Weie northwaid in the dawning sei ii | 
do rear them o'er the thicket gieeii. I 
O then, though Spenser's sell had 
stray’d | 

Beside him thrt»ugh the lovely gla<le. 
Lending his rii li luxuriant glow 
Of fanc3', all its charms to show, 
Bointing the stream rejoicing free, 

As captive set at liberty', 

Flashing her sparkling \\a\es abroad, ! 
Aiul clamouiing joyful on her loail ; 
Bointing where, up the sunny banks, 
The trees retire in scatter'd ranks, 

.Save where, ailvanccd before the rest, 
On knoll or liillock rears his crest, 
Lonely, and huge, the giant Oak, 

As champions, when their band is 
broke, 


Stand forth to guard the rearward post, 
The bulwark of the scatter'd host : 

All this, and more, might Spenser say, 
Yet waste in vain bis magic lay. 
While Wilfrid eyed the distant tower 
Whose lattice lights Matilda’s bower. 

VII. 

The open vale is soon passed o’er; 
Rokeby, though nigh, is seen no more ; 
Sinking mid Greta’s thickets deep, 

A uild and darker course tliey keep, 
A stern ami lone, yet lovely road, 

As e’er the foot of Minstrel trodc ! 
Bio.ad shadows o'er their passage fell, 
Deeper and narrower grew the dell; 
It seem'd some mountain, rent and 
n, 

A channel for the stream had given, 
.So high the cliffs of limestone grey 
Hung beetling o’er the torrent’s way, 
Vudding, along their rugged base, 

A flinty lV>otpatli's niggard space. 
WIktc he. w ho winds ’twixt rock and 
wav e, 

May luMi* the headlong torrent rave. 
And like a steed in frantic fit, 

That ning-:. the froth from curb and bit, 
May view lu r chafe her wa\ es to *;pray 
O't r evciy rock lliat bars her way, 
d ill foam-globes on her eddies ride 
Thick as the schemes of human pride 
That down life's cm rent drive amain. 
As frail, as fiolliy, and as \ain I 

Mil. 

The clilTs that rear llieir hauglitv head 
High o'ei the river's daiki-omc bcil 
Were now all n.iked. x\ild, and grey, 
Now wa\ ingall with greenwood spray ; 
H( 1C trees to every crevice clung, 
And o'er the dell their branches hung; 
And there, all splinter’d and uneven. 
The shiver’d rocks ascend to licavcn ; 
Oft, too, the ivy swath’d their breast, 
And wreathed its gtarlaiul round their 
crest, 
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Or from the spires bade loosely flare 
Its tendrils in the middle air. 

As pennons wont to wave of old 
O’er the high feast of Baron bold, 
When revell’d loud the feudal rout, 
And the arch’d halls return'd their 
shout ; 

Such and more wild is Greta’s roar, 
And such the echoes from her shore : 
And so the ivied banners gleam, 
Waved wildly o’er the brawling stream. 

IX. 

Now from the stream the rocks recede 
But leave between no sunny mead — 
No, nor the spot of pebbly sand, 

Oft found by such a mountain strand, 
Forming such warm and dry retreat 
As fancy deems the lonely seat 
Where hermit, wandering from his 
cell. 

His rosary might love to tell. 

But here, ’twixt rock and river, grew 
A dismal grove of sable yew, 

With whose sad tints were mingled 
seen 

The blighted fir’s sepulchral green. 
Seem d that the trees their shadows 
cast. 

The earth that nourish’d them to blast ; 
For nover knew that swarthy grove 
The verdant hue that fairies love ; 

Nor wilding green, nor woodland 
flower, 

Arose within its baleful bower : 

The dank and sable earth receives 
Its only carpet from the leaves, 

That, from the withering branches cast, 
Bestrew’d the ground with every blast. 
Though now the sun was o’er the 
hill, 

In this dark spot ’twas twilight still, 
Save that on Greta's farther side 
Some straggling beams through copse- 
wood glide; 

And wild and savage contrast made 
That dingle’s deep and funeral shade, 


With the bright tints of early day, 
Which, glimmering through the ivy 
spray. 

On the opposing summit lay. 

X. 

The lated peasant shiinn’d the dell ; 
For Superstition wont to tell 
Of many a grisly sound and sight, 
Scaring its path at dead of night. 
When Christmas logs blaze high and 
wide. 

Such wonders speed the festal tide ; 
While Curiosity and Fear, 

Pleasure and Pain, sit crouching near, 
Till childhood's cheek no longer glows, 
And village maidens lose the rose. 
The thrilling interest rises higher, 
The circle closes nigh and nigher, 
And shuddering glance is cast behind 
As louder moans the wintry wind. 
Believe, that fitting scene was laid 
For such wild talcs in Mortham glade ; 
For who had seen on Greta’s side, 

By that dim light, fierce Bertram stride. 
In such a spot, at such an hour, — 

If touch’d by .Superstition’s power, 
Might well have deem’d that Hell had 
given 

A murderer’s ghost to upper heaven, 
While Wilfrid’s form had seem’d to 
glide 

Like his pale victim by his side. 

XI. 

Nor think to village swains alone 
Are these unearthly terrors known ; 
For not to rank nor sex confined 
Is this vain ague of the mind : 

Hearts firm as steel, as marble hard, 

1 ’Gainst faith, and love, and pity barr’d, 
Flave quaked like aspen leaves in May 
Beneath its universal sway. 

Bertram had listed many a tale 
Of wonder in his native dale, 

That in his secret soul retain'd 
The credence they in childhood gain'd ; 
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Nor less his wild adventurous youth 
Believed in every legend’s truth ; 
Beam’d when, beneath the tropic gale, 
Full swell’d the vessel’s steady sail. 
And the broad Indian moon her light 
Pour’d on the watch of middle night. 
When seamen love to hear and tell 
Of portent, prodigy, and spell : 

What gales are sold on Lapland's shore. 
How whistle rasii bids tempests roar, 
OI witch, of mennaitl, and of sprite, 
Of Frick’s cap and Flino’s light ; 

Or of that Phantom Ship, whose form 
Shoots like a meteor thi oiigh the storm; 
When the dark scud comes driving 
hard, 

And lower’d is every topsail-yard. 
And canvas, wove in earllily Jofin- . 
No more to brave the vtonn presumes' 
I hen, ’mid the war of sea ami sky, 
Toj) and top gallant hoisted high, 

Full spread and crowded every sail. 
The Demon Frigate braves the gale ; 
And well the doom’ll spectators know 
The harbinger of wreck and woe. 

XII. 

riien, too, were told, in stilled tone. 
Marvels and omens all their own ; 
How, by some desert isle or key. 
Where Spaniards wrought their 
cruelty, 

Or where the savage pirate’s mood 
i^cpaid it home in deeds of blood. 
Strange nightly sounds of woe and fear 
Appall’d the listening Bucanier, 
Whose light-arm’d shallop anchor'd lay 
In ambush by the lonely ba^'. 

The groan of grief, the shriek of pain, 
Ringfrom themoonlight groves ofcane ; 
Ihc fierce adventurer’s heart they 
scare, 

Who wearies memory for a prayer, 
Curses the roadstead, and with gale 
Of early fnorning lifts the sail, 

To give, in thirst of blood and prey, 

A legend for another bay. 


XIII. 

Thus, as a man, a youth, a child, 
Train’d in the mystic and the wild, 
With this on Bertram’s soul at times 
Rush’d a dark feeling of his crimes ; 
Such to his troubled soul their form 
As the pale Death-ship to the storm. 
And such their omen, dim and dread. 
As shrieks and voices of the dead. 
That pang, whose transitory force 
Hover’d 'twixt horror and remorse ; 
That pang, perchance, his bosom 
press’d, 

As Wilfrid sudden he address’d: — 

‘ Willrid, this glen is never trode 
Hutil the sun rides high abroad ; 

Yet twice have 1 beheld to-day 
A Form that seem’d to dog our way ; 
1 wice from my glance it seem'd to ficc, 
And shroud itself by cliff or tree. 
How think'st thou Is our path way- 
laid ^ 

Or hath thy sire my trust betray’d ^ 

If ''o’ Fre, starling from his dream, 
I hat turn’d upon a gentler theme, 
Wilfrid had roused him to reply, 
Bertram sprung forward, shouting 
high, 

‘Whate’er thou ait, thou now shall 
stand ' ’ 

And forth he darted, sword in hand. 

XIV. 

As bursts the levin in its wrath, 

1 le shot him down the sounding path ; 
Rock, wood, and stream rang wildly 
out 

To his loud step and savage shout. 
Seems that the object of his race 
Hath scaled the clitTs ; his frantic chase 
Sidelong he turns, and now ’tis bent 
Right up the rock’s tall battlement; 
Straining each sinew to ascend. 

Foot, hand, and knee their aid mu.*!t 
lend. 

Wilfrid, all dizzy with dismay, 

Views from beneath his dreadful way : 
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Now to the Otik’s warp’d roots he 
clings, 

Now trusts his weight to ivy strings ; 
Now, like the wild-goat, must he dare 
An unsupported leap in air; 

Hid in the shrubby rain-course now, 
You mark him by the crashing bough, 
And by his corslet’s sullen clank, 

And by the stones spurn'd from the 
bank. 

And by the hawk scared from her 
nest, 

And ravens croaking o’er their guest, 
Who deem his forfeit limbs shall pay 
The tribute of his bold essay. 

XV. 

See, he emerges ! desperate now 
All farther course ; yon beetling brow. 
In craggy nakedness sublime, 

What heart or foot shall dare to chmbt 
It bears no tendril for his clasp, 
Presents no angle to his grasp : 

Sole stay his foot may rest upon 
Is yon earth- bedded jetting stone. 
Balanced on such precarious prop, 

He strains his grasp to reach the top. 
Justps the dangerous stretch he makes. 
By heaven, his failhlqss footstool 
shakes ! 

Beneath his tottering bulk it bends, 

It sways, ... it loosens, ... it de- 
scends ' 

And downward holds its headlong 
way. 

Crashing o’er rock and copsewood 
spray. 

Loud thunders shake the echoing dell ! 
Fell it alone ? Alone it fell 
Just on the very verge of fate, 

The hardy Bertram’s falling weight 
He trusted to his sinewy hands. 

And on the top unharm’d he stands ! 

XVI. 

Wilfrid a safer path pursued ; 

At inter\'als where, roughly hew’d, 


Rude steps ascending from the dell 
Render'd the cliirs accessible. 

By circuit slow he thus attain'd 
The height that Risingham had gain’d, 
And when he issued from the wood. 
Before the gate of Mortham stood. 
’Twas a fair scene ! the sunbeam lay 
On battled tower and portal grey: 
And from the grassy slope he sees 
The Greta flow to meet the Tees; 
Where, issuing from her darksome 
bed, 

She caught the morning's eastern red, 
And through the softening vale below 
Roll’d her bright waves, in rosy glow, 
All blushing to her bridal bod. 

Like some shy maid in convent bred; 
While linnet, lark, and blackbird gay, 
Sing forth her nuptial roundelay. 

xvir. 

’Twas sweetly sung, that roundelay; 
That summer morn shone blithe and 
gay ; 

But morning beam, and wild-bird’s 
call. 

Awaked not Mortham's silent hall, 
j No porter, by the low-brow'd gate, 
Took in the wonted niche his se.it ; 
To the paved court no peasant diew; 
Waked to their toil no menial crew; 
The maiden’s carol was not heard, 

As to her morning task she fared : 

In the void offices around 
Rung not a hoof, nor bay’ll a hound ; 
Nor eager steed, with shrilling neigh. 
Accused the lagging groom's ilelay ; 
ITntrimm’d, undress’d, neglected now, 
Was allcy’cl walk and orchard bough ; 
All spoke the master’s absent care. 

All spoke neglect and disrepair. 

South of the gate, an arrow-flight, 
Two mighty elms their limbs unite, 

As if a canopy to spread 
O’er the lone dwelling of the dead ; 
For their huge boughs in arches bent 
Above a massive monument. 
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Carved o’er in ancient Gothic wise, 
With many a scutcheon and device : 
There, spent with toil and sunk in 
gloom, 

Bertram stood pondering by the tomb. 

XVIII. 

‘ It vanish’d, like a flitting ghost ! 
Behind this tomb ’ he said/ 'twas lost — 
This tomb, where ol't I deem’d lies 
stored 

OfMortham’s Indian wealth the hoard. 
’ i’ls true, the aged servants said 
Here his lamcntetl wife is laid; 

But weightier reasons may be guess’d 
For their lord's strict and stern behest, 
I hat none should on his step , i^iMide, 
Whene’er he sought this siditude. 

An ancient mariner 1 knew, 

What lime I sail’d with Morgan’s 
crew, 

Who oft, ’mid our caioiisals, spake 
Ot Raleigh, Frr)bislu r, and Drake, 
Adventurous hearts ! who barter’d, 
bold, 

Their English steel for Spanish gold. 
Tiust not, would his exjienencc sa}', 
C.iptain or comrade with your pre^' ; 
But seek some chainel, when, at full, 
llie moon gilds skeleton and skull : 
llierc dig, and tomb your precious 
heap, 

And bid the dead your treasure keep , 
Sure stewards they, if fitting spell 
d'lifir service to the task compel. 
Backs there such charnel t kill a slave, 
Or prisoner, on the treasure- grave ; 
And bid his discontented ghost 
Stalk nightly on his lonely post, 
ouch was his tale. Its tiuth, I ween, 
Is in my morning vision seen.’ 

XIX. 

Wilfrid, who scorn’d the legend wild, 
In mingled mirth and pity smiled. 
Much marvelling that a breast so bold 
In such fond talc belief should hold ; 


; But yet of Bertram sought to know 
j The apparition’s form and show, 
j The power within the guilty breast, 
j Oft vanquish’d, neverquite suppress’d. 

I That unsubdued and lurking lies 
To take the felon by sui prise, 

And force him, as by magic spell. 

In bis despite his gni't to tell, — 

That power in Bertram’s breast awoke , 

, Scarce conscious he was heard, he 
I spoke ; 

I * 'Twas Mortham's form, from foot to 
head ! 

Ilis morion, with the plume of red. 
His shape, his miim — ’twas Mortham 
right, 

As when I slew him in the fight.’ 
‘Thou slay him’ thou’’ With con- 
scious start 

He heard, then mann'd his haughty 
lu'art : - 

I slew him M ' I liad forgot 
I Thou, stnpling, knew'st not of the 
' plot. 

j But it IS spoken ; nor will I 
Deed done, or spoken word. deny. 

I slew him ; I' for thankh'ss pride ; 
’Twas by this hand that Mortham died !’ 

XX. 

' Wilfrid, of gentle hand and heart, 
Averse to every active part, 
lint most averse to martial broil, 
j From danger shrunk, and turn’d from 

I ; 

j Yet the meek lover of the lyre 
Niiised one bravo spark of noble fire: 
Against injustice, fraud, or wrong, 

, His blood beat high, his hand wax’d 
stiong. 

Not his the nerves that could sustain, 
Unshaken, danger, toil, and pain; 
But, when that spark blazed forth to 
flame, 

He rose superior to his frame. 

And now it came, that generous mood ; 
And, in full current of his blood, 
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On Bertram he laid desperate hand^ 
Placed firm his foot, and dre vvhisbrand. 
* Should every fiend to whom thou Vt 
sold 

Rise in thine aid, 1 keep my hold. 
Arouse there, ho! take spear and 
sword ! 

Attach the murderer of your Lord ! * 
xxr. 

A moment, fix'd as by a spell, 

Stood Bertram. It seem’d miracle 
That one so feeble, soft, and tame 
Set grasp on w^arlike Risinghani. 

But w'hen he felt a feeble stroke, 

The fiend within the ruffian woke ! 

To wrench the sword froFU Wilfrid’s 
hand, 

To dash him headlong on the sand. 
Was but one moment's work, — one 
more 

Had drench’d the blade in Wilfrid’s 
gore ; 

But, in the instant it arose, 

To end his life, his love, his woes, 

A warlike form, that mark’d the scene, 
Presents his rapier sheath’d between. 
Parries the fast-descending blow, 

And steps ’twixt Wilfri<f and his foe ; 
Nor then unscabbarded his brand, 
But, sternly pointing with his hand, 
With monarch’s voice forbade the fight, 
And motion’d Bertram from his sight. 
*GOf and repent,’ he said, 'while lime 
Is given thee ; add not crime to crime.’ 

XXII. 

Mute, and uncertain, and amazed, 

As on a vision Bertram gazed I 
’Twas Mortham’s bearing, bold and 
high, 

His sinewy frame, his falcon eye. 

His look and accent of command, 

The martial gesture of his hand, 

His stately form, spare-built and tall, 
His war-bleach’d locks — ’twas Mor- 
tham all. 


Through Bertram’s dizzy brain career 
A thousand thoughts, and all of fear; 
His wavering faith received not quite 
The form he saw as Mortham's sprite; 
But more he fear’d it, if it stood 
His lord, in living flesh and blood. 
What spectre can the charnel send 
So dreadful as an injured friend? 
Then, too, the habit of command. 
Used by the leader of the band. 
When Risingham, for many a day, 
Had maich’d and fought beneath his 
sway. 

Tamed him — and, with reverted face. 
Backwards he bore his sullen pace ; 
Oft stopp’d, and oft on Mortham stared. 
And dark as rated mastiff glared ; 

Rut whdn the tramp of steeds was 
heard, 

Plunged in the glen, and disappear’d. 
Nor longer there the Warrior stood. 
Retiring eastward through the wood ; 
But first to Wilfrid warning gives, 
‘Tell thou to none that Mortham lives.' 

XXIII. 

Still rung these words in Wilfrid’s car. 
Hinting he knew not what of fear ; 
When nearer came the coursers’ 
tread. 

And, with his father at their head. 

Of horsemen arm’d a gallant power 
Rein’d uptheir steedsbefore thelower. 

‘ Whence these pale looks, iny son ^ ’ 
he said : 

* Where 's Bertram ? why that naked 

blade U 

Wilfrid ambiguously replied, 

^For Mortham’s charge his honour 
tied,) 

' Bertram is gone — the villain’s word 
Avouch’d him murderer of his lord I 
Even now we fought ; but, when your 
tread 

Announced you nigh, the felon fled.’ 
In Wycliffe’s conscious eye appear 
A guilty hope, a guilty fear ; 
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On his pale brow the dewdrop broke, 
And his lip quiver'd as he spoke : 

XXIV. 

‘A murderer! Philip Mortham died 
Amid the battle's wildest tide. 

Wilfrid, or Bertram raves or you I 
Yet, grant such strange confossion 
true, 

Pursuit were vain ; let him fly far — 
Justice must sleep in civil war.* 

A gallant Youth rode near his side, 
Brave Rokeby’s page, in battle tried ; 
That morn, an embassy of weight 
He brought to Barnard s castle gate, 
And follow’d now in Wyclitfe’s train. 
An answer for his lord to gain. 

I Iis steed, whose arch’d and sat»le peek 
An hundred wreaths of loam bedeck, 
Chafed not against the curb more high 
Than he at Oswald s cold reply ; 

He bit his Up, implored his saint, 

(^1 lis the old faith j then burst restraint. 

XXV. 

‘Yes! I beheld his bloody fall, 

By that base traitor’s dastard ball, 
JiKstwheii I thought to measure sword, 
Presumptuous hope! with Mortham’s 
lord. 

And shall the murderer ’scape, who 
slew 

His leader, generous, brave, and true ? 
1‘ scape, while on the dew you trace 
The marks of his gigantic pace ? 

No 1 ere the sun that dew shall dry, 
liaise Risingham shall yield or die. 
Ring out the castle 'larum bell ! 
Arouse the pea.sants with the knell ! 
Meantime disperse — ride, gallants, 
ride I 

Beset the wood on every side. 

But if among you one there be 
T hat honours Mortham’s memory, 

Bet him dismount and follow me ! 

Else on your crests sit fear and shame, 
And foul suspicion dog your name I * 


XXVI. 

Instant to earth young Redmond 
sprung ; 

Instant on earth the harness rung 
Of twenty men of Wyclifle’s band. 
Who waited not their lord’s command. 
Redmond his spurs from buskins drew, 
His mantle from his shoulders threw, 
His pistols in hi.s belt he placed. 

The greenwood gain’d, the footsteps 
traced. 

Shouted like huntsman to his hounds, 
‘To cover, hark!’ and in he bounds. 
Scarce heard was Oswald'sanxiouscry, 
‘Suspicion! yes, pursue him — fly; 
But venture not, in useless strife. 

On riithan desperate of his life, 
j Whoever finds him, shoot him dead ! 
Fi\c hundred nobles for his head!* 

XXVII. 

The horsemen gallop’d, to make good 
Each path that issued from the wood. 
Bond from the thickets rung the shout 
Of Redmond and his eager rout; 

With them was Wilfrid, stung with ire, 
And envying Redmond’s martial fire. 
And emulous of fame. — But where 
Is Oswald, noble Mortham’s heirt 
He, bound by honour, law, and faith, 
Avenger of his kinsman’s death? — 
Beaning against the elmin tree. 

With drooping head and slacken’d 
knee, 

And clenched teeth, and close-clasp’d 
hands. 

In agony of soul he stands I 
His downcast eve on earth is bent. 
His soul to every sound is lent; 

For in each shout that cleaves the air 
May ring discovery and despair. 

XXVIII. 

What ’vail’d ithim,that brightly play’d 
The morning sun on Mortham’s glade? 
All seems in giddy round to ride, 

Bike objects on a stormy tide, 
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Seen eddying by the moonlight dim, 
Imperfectly to sink and swim. 

What Vail’d it, that the fair domain. 
Its battled mansion, kill, and plain. 
On which the sun so brightly shone, 
Envied so long, was now his owni 
The lowest dungeon, in that hour. 

Of Brackenbury’s dismal tower. 

Had been his choice, could such a doom 
Have open’d Mortham’s bloody tomb ! 
Forced, too, to turn unwilling car 
To each surmise of hope or fear. 
Murmur’d among the rustics round. 
Who gather’d at the ’larum sound ; 
He dared not turn his head away, 
E’en to look up to heaven to pray. 

Or call on hell, in bitter mood. 

For one sharp death-shot from the 
wood ! 

XXIX. 

At length, o’erpast that dreadful space, 
Back straggling came the scatter’d 
chase j 

Jaded and weary, horse and man, 
Return’d the troopers, one by one. 
Wilfrid, the last, arrived to 533% 

All trace was lost of Bertram’s wa^"", 
Though Redmond still,^ up Brignal 
wood, 

The hopeless quest in vain pursued. — 
O, fatal doom of human lace ' 

What t^Tant passions passions chase ' 
Remorse from Oswald’s brow is gone, 
Avarice and pride resume their throne ; 
The pang of instant terror by, 

They dictate thus their slave’s reply: 

XXX. 

‘ Ay— let him range like hasty hound ! 
And if the grim wolfs lair be found, | 
Small is m3' care how goes the game 
With Redmond, or with Risingham. 
Nay, answer not, thou simple boy ! 

Thy fair Matilda, all so coy 
To thee, is of another mood 
To that bold youth of Erin’s blood. 


Thy ditties will she freely praise. 

And pay thy pains with courtly phrase; 
In a rough path will oft command — 
Accept at least — thy friendly hand ; 
His she avoids, or, urged and pray’d. 
Unwilling takes his proffer’d aid, 
Whilcconscious passion plainly speaks 
In downcast look and blushing cheeks. 
Whene’er he sings will she glide nigh. 
And all her soul is in her eye ; 

Yet doubts she still to tender free 
The wonted words of courtesy. 

These arc strong signs ! 3'ct wherefore 
sigh, 

And wipe, effeminate, thine C3'c^ 
Thine shall she be, if thou attend 
The counsels of thy sire and friend. 

XXXI. 

‘ Scarce wert thou gone, when peep 
of light 

Brought genuine news of Marston’s 
fight. 

Brave Cromwell turn’d the doubtful 
tide. 

And conquest blcss’d the rightful side; 
Three thousand cavaliers he dead, 
Rupert and that bold Marquis fled: 
Nobles and knights, so proud of late, 
Must fine for freedom and estate. 

Of these, committed to my charge, 

Is Rokeby, prisoner at large ; 
Redmond, his page, arrived to say 
He reaches Barnard’s towers to-da3'. 
Right heavy shall his ransom be, 
Unless that maid compound with thec ! 
Go to her now — be bold of cheer, 
While her soul floats 'twixt hope and 
fear; 

It is the vcr3' change of tide, 

When best the female heart is tried — 
Pride, prejudice, and modesty. 

Arc in the current swept to sea; 

And the bold swain, who plies his oar, 
May lightly row his bark to shore.’ 
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I. 

The hunting tribes of air and earth 
Respect the brethren of tlicir birth ; 
Nature, who loves the claim of kind, 
Less cruel chase to each assign’d. 

'I’hc falcon, pois<'(l on soaring wing. 
Watches the wih’ duck by the spiing ; 
I'lic slow-hoiind wakes tlie fox’s lair; 
The greyhound presses on tlie hare ; 
'I'lie eagle pounces on the lamb; 

'I'lie wolf devours the lleecy dam ; 
K\en tiger fell, and sulh n bear, 

'1 heir likeness and their lineage spart*: 
Man, only, mars kind Nature’s plan. 
And turns the tierce pursu't -nan; 
Piling war’s desultor\ liade, 
IiKUisioii, flight, and ambuscade, 
Since Nimrod, C'lish’s mighty son, 

At first the bloody game begun. 

II. 

The Indian, pro\\ling for his prey. 
Who hears the setth rs track his way, 
And knows in distant Ion st lar 
(\'unp his red brethren of the w'ar ; 
He, when < ach double and flisguise 
To bafilc the pursuit lie tiies. 

Low eroucliiiig now liis hea<l to bide, 
Where swamjiy streams ihiough 
rushes glide, 

Now covei ing with the w ither'd lea\(. s 
Lhc footprints that the dew itceives 
lie, skill’d in every .siUari guile, 
Kmnvsnot, norti ies, such \arious wile, 
As Kisingham, when on the wiml 
Arose the hnid inirsiiit behiiul. 

Ill Rcdcsdalc liis youth luul heard 
I nch ait her wily dalesmen dared, 
When Rooken-edge, and Redswair 
high, 

I'o bugle rung and bloodliound’s cry, 
Announcing jedwood-axe and s|>ear, 
And lad’.sdale riders in tbe rear; 

And well bis venturous life had proved 
The lessons that his childhood loved. 


HI. 

Oft had he shown, in climes afar, 
Kach attribute of roving war ; 

The sharpen’d car, the piercing eye. 
The quick resolve in danger nigh ; 
The speed, that in the flight or chase, 
Outstripp’d the Carib’s rapid race; 
7'lu; steady brain, the sinewy limb. 
To leap, to climb, to dive, to swum ; 
'I'hc iron frame, inured to bear 
Kach dire inclemency of air. 

Nor h ss confirm’d to undergo 
K.i t iguc ’s fai n t c b 1 1 1 , an d fa m 1 n c ’s t h roe . 
These arts he proved, lu\ life to save, 
In peril oft by land anrl wave, 

On Arawaca's desert shore, 

Or where Ka Plata’s billows roar. 
When oft the sons of vengeful Spain 
'Lraek'd the marauder's steps in \ain. 
I These arts, in Indian warfare tried, 
Must save him now’ by Greta’s side. 

iv 

"Tw'as tlien. in hour of utmost need, 
IlepruMd liiscourage. art, and speed 
Now' slow' he stalk’d w’lth stealthy pace, 
Now' started forth in rapid race. 

Oft (loubling back in mazy train, 
lo blind the trace the tlews retain ; 
Now' ( lomlie the roi'ks projecting high, 
lo bafilc the pursuer’s eye , 

Now sought tlic stream, w'liose braw’l- 
iiig sou ml 

The cOio of lus footsteps di own’d. 
Hut if lln' fore.-5t veige he nears, 
riieie trample steeds, and glimmer 
spi ais ; 

If deeper dowm the copse he drew, 
lie In'ard the rangers’ loud halloo, 
Ideating eai h cover while they came, 
As if to stait the silvan game 
’Tw'as then— like tiger close bc.sct 
At cvciy pass wnth toil and net, 
'C’ountei ’d, where’er he turns his glare, 
liy cla.shing arms and torches’ flare. 
Who meditates, with furious bound, 
To burst on hunter, horse, and hound, — 
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Twas then that Bcrtrani^s soul arose, 
Prompting to rush upon his foes : 

But as that crouching tiger, cow’d 
By brandish’d steel and shouting 
crowd, 

Retreats beneath the jungle’s shroud, 
Bertram suspends his purpose stern. 
And couches in the brake and fern, 
Hiding his face, lest foemen spy 
The sparkle of his swarthy eye. 

V. 

Then Bertram might the bearing trace 
Of the bold youth who led the chase; 
Who paused to list for every sound, 
Climb’d every height to look around. 
Then rushing on with naked sword, 
Each dingle’s bosky depths explored. 
TTwas Redmond — by the azure eye ; 
’Twas Redmond — by the locks that fly 
Disorder’d from his glowing cheek ; 
Mien, face, and form, young Redmond 
speak. 

A form more active, light, and strong, 
Ne'er shot the ranks of war along ; 
The modest, yet the manly mien, 
Might grace the court of maiden queen ; 
A foce more fair you ^^^cll might find, 
For Redmond’s knew the sun and wind. 
Nor boasted, from their tinge when 
free, 

The charm of regularity ; 

But every feature had the power 
To aid the expression of the hour: 
Whether gay wit, and humour sly, 
Danced laughing in his light-blue eye; 
Or bended brow, and glance of fire. 
And kindling cheek, spoke Erin’s ire ; 
Or soft and sadden’d glances show 
Her ready sympathy with woe ; 

Or in that wayward mood of mind, 
When various feelings are combined, 
When joy and sorrow mingle near, 
And hope’s bright wings are check’d 
by fear. 

And rising doubts keep transport down, 
And anger lends a shortlived frown ; 


In that strange mood which maids 
approve. 

Even when they dare not call it love ; 
With every change his features play’d, 
As aspens show the light and shade. 

VI. 

Well Risingham young Redmond 
knew : 

And much he marvcll’d that the crew, 
Roused to revenge boldMortham deaJ, 
Were by that Mortham’s foeman led ; 
For never felt his soul the woe 
That wails a generous foeman low, 
Far less that sense of justice strong, 
That wreaks a generous foeman’s 
wrong. 

But small his leisure now to pause ; 
Redmond is first, whate’erthe cause; 
And twice that Redmond came sonear 
Where Bertram couch’d like hunted 
deer, 

Thc'vcry boughs his steps displace 
Rustled against the niftian’s face, 
Who, desperate, twice prepared to 
start. 

And plunge his dagger in his heart! 
But Redmond turn d a different way, 
And the bent boughs resumed their 
sway, 

And Bertram held it wise, unseen, 
Deeper to plunge in coppice green. 
Thus, circled in his coil, the snake, 
When roving hunters beat the brake, 
Watches with red and glistening eye, 
Prepared, if heedless step draw nigh, 
With forked tongue and venom’d fang 
Instant to dart the deadly pang; 

! But if the intruders turn aside. 

Away his coils unfolded glide, 

And through the deep savannah wind, 
Some undisturb’d retreat to find. 

VII. 

But Bertram, as he backward drew, 
And heard the loud pursuit renew, 
And Redmond’s hollo on the wind, 
Oft mutter’d in his savage mind— 
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‘ Redmond O’Neale 1 were thou and 1 
Alone this day’s event to try, 

With not a second here to see 
But the grey cliff and oaken tree, — 
Thatvoice of thine, that shouts so loud, 
Should ne’er repeat its summons proud ! 
No ! nor e’er try its melting power 
Again in maiden’s summer bower.* 
F.luded, now behind him die. 

Faint and more taint, each hostile cry ; 
He stands in Scargill wood alone, 

Nor hears he now a harsher tone 
'I'han the hoarse cushat’s plaintive cry. 
Or Greta’s sound that murmurs by; 
And on the dale, so lone and wdd, 
The summer sun in quiet smiled. 

VIII. 

He listen’d long with anxious heart, 
Ear bent to hear, and foot to start, 
And, while his stretch’d attention 
glows, 

Refused his weary frame repose. 
’Twas silence all — he laid him down 
Where purple heath profusely strown. 
And throatwort, with its azure bell. 
And moss and thyme his cushion swell 
There, spent with toil, he listless 
eyed 

The course of Greta’s playful tide; 
Beneath her banks now eddying dun, 
Now brightly gleaming to the sun, 

As, dancing over rock and stone. 

In yellow light her currents shone. 
Matching in hue the favourite gem 
Of Albin’s mountain diadem. 

Then, tired to watch the current’s play. 
He turn’d his weary eyes away 
To where the bank opposing show’d 
Its huge square cliffs through shaggy 
wood. 

One, prominent above the rest, 

Rear’d to the sun its pale grey breast ; 
ArountJ its broken summit grew 
The hazel rude, and sable yew ; 

A thousand varied lichens dyed 
Its waste and weather-beaten side 


And round its rugged basis lay, 

By lime or thunder rent away. 
Fragments, that, from its frontlet torn. 
Were mantled now by verdant thorn. 
Such was the scene’s wild majesty 
That fill’d stern Bertram’s gazing eye. 

IX. 

In sullen mood he lay reclined. 
Revolving, in his stormy mind 
The felon deed, the fruitless guilt, 

His patron’s blood by treason spilt ; 

A crime, it seem’d, so dire and dread, 
That it had power to wake the dead. 
Then, pondering on his life betray’d 
By Oswald’s art to Redmond’s blade. 
In treacherous purpose to withhold, 
Soscem'd it, Mortham’s prom i.sed gold, 
A deep and full revenge he vow’d 
On Redmond, forward, fierce, and 
proud ; 

Revenge on Wilfrid— on his sire 
Redoubled vengeance, swift and 
dire ! — 

If, in such mood, as legends say, 
And well believed that simple day.') 
The Enemy of Man has power 
To profit by the evil hour, 

Here stood a wretch, prepared to 
change 

His soul’s icdemption for revenge' 
But though his vows, with such a fire 
Of earnest and intense desire 
For vengeance dark and fell, were 
made, 

As well might reach hell's lowest shade, 
N o deepercloiids the grove embrown’d. 
No nether thunders shook the ground: 
The demon know his vassal’s heart, 
And spared temptation’s needless art. 

X. 

Oft, mingled with the direful theme. 
Came Moitham’s form Was it a 
dream i 

Or had he seen, in vision true, 

That very Mortham whom he slew? 
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Or had in living flesh appear’d 
The only man on earth he fear’d? — 
To try the mystic cause intent, 

His eyes, that on the clifl* were bent, 
’Counter’d at once a dazzling glance, 
Like sunbeam flash’d from sword or 
lance. 

At once he started as for fight, 

But not a foemaii was in sight ; 

He heard the cushat's murmur hoarse. 
He heard the river’s sounding course ; 
The solitary woodlands lay. 

As slumbering in the summer ray. 

He gazed, like lion roused, around. 
Then sunk again upon the ground. 
Twas but, he thought, some fitful 
beam, 

Glanced sudden from the sparkling 
stream ; 

Then plunged him in his gloomy train 
Of ill-connected thoughts again, 

Until a voice behind him cried, 

* Bertram ! well met on Greta side.’ 

XI. 

Instant his sword was in hfs hand. 

As instant sunk the ready brand ; 

Yet, dubious still, opposed he stood 
To him that issued from the wood : 

* Guy Denzil ’ is it thou ? ’ he said ; 

^ Do we two meet in Scargill shade ?- 
Stand back a space'— thy purpose 
show, 

Whether thou comestas friend or foe. 
Report hath said, that DenziTs name 
From Rokeby’s band was razed with 
shame.’ — 

‘A shame I owe that hot O’Ncalc, 
Who told his knight, in peevish zeal. 
Of m3» marauding on the clowns 
OfCalvcrley and Bradford downs. 

I reck not. In a war to strive. 
Where, save the leaders, none can 
thrive, 

Suits ill my mood ; and better game 
Awaits us both, if thou 'rt the same 
Unscrupulous, bold Risingham, 


Who watch’d with me in midnight 
dark. 

To snatch a deer from Rokeby-park. 
How think’st thou ? ’ * Speak thy pur- 
pose out ; 

I love not mystery or doubt.’ 

XII. 

* Then list. Not far there lurk a crew 
Of trusty comrades, stanch and true, 
Glean’d from both factions — Round- 
heads, freed 

From cant of sermon and of creed ; 
And Cavaliers, whose souls, like mine, 
.Spurn at the bonds of discipline. 
Wiser, we judge, by dale ami wold, 

A warfare of our ow n to hold, 

Than bieathc our last on battle dnw’n, 
For cloak or surplice, mace or crown. 
Our schemes arc laid, our purpose set, 
A chief and leader lack w^e yet. 
riiou art a wamlerer, it is said; 

For Mortham’s deatli thy steps way- 
laid. 

Thy head at price — so say our spies, 
Who range the valley in disguise. 

Join then with us: — though wild debate 
And wrangling rend onr infant slate, 
Each, to an equal loth to bow, 

Will yield to chief renown'das thou ’ 

XIII. 

‘ Even now,' thought Bertram, passion- 
stirrM, 

‘ I call d on hell, and hell has heard ! 
What lack I, vengeance to command, 
But of stanch comrades such a band ^ 
This Denzil, vow’d to every evil. 
Might read a lesson to the devil. 

Well, be it .so! each knave and fool 
Shall serve as my revenge's tool ’ 
Aloud, ^ I take thy profl'er, Guy, 

But tell me where thy comrades lic^’ 
‘ Not far from hence,' Guy Denzil said; 
‘ Descend, and cross the river’s bed. 
Where rises yonder cliff so grey.’ 

‘ Do thou,’ said Bertram, ‘ lead the way/ 
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Then mutter’d, * It is best make sure ; 
Guy Denzil’s faith was never pure.’ 

He follow’d down the steep descent, 
Then through the Greta’s streams they 
went; 

And, when they reach’d the farther 
shore, 

They stood the lonely clilf before. 

..IV. 

With wonder Bertram heard within 1 
1 111 . Ilinty rock a murmur’d din ; | 

But when Guy pull’d the wilding 
spray. 

And brambles, fumi its base away. 

He saw, apj)earing to the air, 

A little entrance, low and square, 

Like opening cell of hermit lone, ' 
I)ark,windingthrough the livingstonc 
Here enter’d Denzil, Bertram here; 
And loud and louder on their ear. 

As from the bowels of the i arth, ' 

He sounded shouts of boistt rous ninth ; 
Of old, the cavern strait and i ude , 
In slaty rock the peasant hew'M ; , 

And Biignal's woods, and hcargiirs 
wave, ! 

K’en now, o’er many a sister cave, 1 
Where, far wuthin the darksome rift, i 
1 he wcilgc and lever ply their thrift. 
Blit war had silenced rural tr.ule, 

Aiul the tleserted mine was made ! 

The banrjuet-h'ill, .and lortress too, j 

Ol l)i n/il and his dc'-pciate crew. , 
There Guilt his anxious revel kept; ' 
Theie, on his sordid pallet, slept 
Guilt boin r..\cess, the goblet dr.iin’d j 
Still in his slumb< ring giasp retain’d; j 
Kegret was there, his eye still cast , 
With \ain repining on the past ; 

Among the feasters waited near | 

Sorrow, and unrepentant Fear, < 

And IBasphemy, to fren/y driven, , 

Wuh his own crimes reproaching i 
heaven ; j 

Wb:le Bertram .shovv’d,ainid the ciew, : 
The Master- Fiend that Milton drew. ) 


XV. 

Hark ! the loud revel wakes again, 

To greet the leader of the train. 
Behold the group by the pale lamp. 
That struggles with the earthy damp. 
By what strange features Vice hath 
known 

To single out ancl mark her own ! 

Yet some tliercare, wliusebrows retain 
Less deeply stain j)’d her brand and stain. 
Sec yon pale stripling! when a boy, 
A mother’s pride, a father’s joy I 
Now, ’gainst the xault’s rude walls 
reclined. 

An early image fills his mind : 

J he cottage, once his sire’s, he secs, 
Fmbower’d upon the banks of Tees; 
He vu ws sweet Winston’s woodland 
Si ene, 

And sha res t h e da nee o n G a m fo rd-grcc n, 
.V tear is springing — but the zest 
^)f some wild tale, or brutal jc'^t, 

Hath to loud laiiedUer stirr’d the rest. 
On him they call, the aptcst m.ilc 
For joNial song and mciiy fi at : 

Fa'^t flies his dream — w ith dauntless air. 
As one Mitunoiis o’er Despair, 

He bids the riidd}’ cup go round, 
rillsenscanilsoi rowbolliare drown'd; 
.\nd soon, in hum ry wassail, he, 

'I he life of all tluir icvchy, 
ri.als his luud sung' The muse has 
finind 

Her blos'.oms on the wildest ground, 
’Mid noxious weeds at random strew^’d, 
'Ihemselvos all jirolitless and rude. 
With despciate meimncnt he sung, 
i'hc ravel n to the chorus rung; 

Yet mingled with his reckless glee 
Remorse s biller agony. 

XVI. 

SO.NC. 

O, Bngiial bunks are w ild and fair, 
A'^ 1 (beta woods arc green. 

And > oil may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen. 
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And as I rode by Dalton-hall, 
Beneath the turrets high, 

A maiden on the castle wall 
Was singing merrily, — 

‘ O, Brignal banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green ; 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen.’ 

* If, maiden, thou wouldst wend with 
me, 

To leave both tower and town. 
Thou first must guess what life lead we, 
That dwell by dale and down. 

And if thou canst that riddle read. 

As read full well you may. 

Then to the greenwood shalt thou 
speed. 

As blithe as Queen of Ma3\* 

Yet sung she, ‘ Brignal banks arc fair, 
And Greta woods arc green ; 

I 'd rather rove with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen. 

XVII. 

I read you, b^^your bugle-horn. 

And by your palfrey good, 

I read you for a ranger sworn, 

To keep the king’s greenwood.* 

‘A ranger, lady, winds his horn. 

And ’tis at peep of light ; 

His blast is heard at merry morn, 

And mine at dead of night.' 

Yet sung she, ’Brignal banks are 
fair, 

And Greta woods are gay ; 

I would I were with Edmund there, 
To reign his Queen of May ! 

With burnish'd brand and musketoon, 
So gallantly you come, 

I read you for a bold dragoon, 

That lists the tuck of drum.’ 

‘ I list no more the tuck of drum. 

No more the trumpet hear ; 

But when the beetle sounds his hum, 
My comrades take the sp^ar. 


And O! though Brignal banks be fair. 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Yet mickle must the maiden dare, 
Would reign my Queen of May ! 

XVIII. 

Maiden ’ a nameless life I lead, 

A nameless death I’ll die; 

The fiend, whose lantern lights the 
mead, 

Were better mate than I ’ 

And when I 'm with my comrades met 
Beneath the greenwood bough, 
What once we were we all forget, 
Nor think what we are now. 

Yet Brignal banks arc fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And 3'ou may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen.’ 

When Edmund ceased his simple song, 
Was silence on the sullen throng, 

Till waked some ruder mate their glee 
With note of coarser minstrelsy. 

But, far apart, in dark divan, 

Denzil and Bertram many a plan, 

Of import foul and fierce, design’d, 
While still on Bertram's graspingmind 
The wealth ofmurder’d Mortham hung; 
Though halfhe fear’d hisdaringtongue. 
When it should give his wishes birth. 
Might rai.se a spectre from the earth ! 

XIX. 

At length his wondrous tale he told : 
When, scornful, smiled his comrade 
bold ; 

For, train’d in license of a court, 
Religion’s self was Denzil’s sport: 
Then judge in what contempt he held 
The visionary talcs of eld 1 
His awe for Bertram scarce repress’d 
The unbeliever's sneering jest. 
‘’Twerehard,’hesaid,‘ for sage or seer 
To spell the subject of your fear: 

Nor do I boast the art renown’d, 
Vision and omen to expound. 
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Yet, faith if I must needs afford 
To spectre watching treasured hoard, 
As bandog keeps his master’s roof, 
Bidding the plunderer stand aloof. 
This doubt remains— thy goblin gaunt 
Hath chosen ill his ghostly haunt ; 

For why his guard on Mortham hold. 
When Rokeby castle hath the gold 
Thy patron won o*' Indian soil. 

By stealth, by piracy, and spoil ? * 

XX. 

At this he paused, for angry shame 
l.DWcr’d on the brow of Risingham. 
llo blush’d to think that he should 
seem 

Assertor of an airy dream, 

And gave his wrath another theme. 

‘ l)cn/d,’ he says, ‘ though lowly laid, 
Wrong not the memory of the dead ; 
Fur, while he lived, at Mortham’s look 
I'hy very soul, Guy Dcnzil, shook’ 
And when he tax’d thy breach of word 
I'o yon fair Rose of Allenford, 

Lsaw thee crouch like chasten’d hound, 
Wliose back the huntsman’s lash hath 
found. 

Nor dare to call his foreign wealth 
riic spoil of piracy or stealth ; 

He won it bravely with his brand 
When Spain waged warfare with our 
land. 

Mark, too — I brook no idle jeer, 

Nor couple Bertram’s name with fear ; 
Mine is but half the demon’s lot. 

For I believe, but tremble not. — 
Enough of this. — Say, why this hoard 
Thou deem’st at Rokeby castle stored ; 
Or think’st that Mortham would 
bestow 

His treasure with his faction’s foe ? ’ 

XXI. 

Soon quench’d was Dcnzil’s ill-timed 
mirth ; 

Rather he would have seen the earth 
Ciive to ten thousand spectres birth, 


Than venture to awake to flame 
The deadly wrath of Risingham. 
Submiss he answer’d, ‘ Mortham’s 
mind. 

Thou know’st, to joy was ill inclined. 
In youth, ’tis said, a gallant free, 

A lusty reveller was he ; 

But since return’d from over sea, 

A sullen and a silent mood 
Hath numb’d the current of his blood. 
Hence he refused each kindly call 
To Rokeby’s hospitable hall, 

And our stout knight, at dawn of morn 
Who loved to hear the bugle-horn, 
Norlcss, when eve his oaks embrown’d, 
To sec the ruddy cup go round. 

Took umbrage that a friend so near 
Refused to share his chase and cheer; 
Thus did the kindred barons jar. 

Ere they divided in the war. 

Yet, trust me, friend, Matilda fair 
Of Mortham’s wealth is destined heir.’ 

XXII. 

‘ Destined to her 1 to yon slight maid ' 
'The prize my life had wellnigh paid, 
\\ hen ’gainst Laroche, by Cay o’s wave, 
I fought my patron’s wealth to save ! — 
Dcnzil, I knew him long, yet ne’er 
Knew him that joyous cavalier, 
Whom youthful friends and early fame 
Call’d soul of gallantry and game. 

A moody man, he sought our crew, 
Desperate and dark, whom no one 
knew ; 

And rose, as men with us must rise, 
By scorning life and all its ties. 

On each adventure rasli he roved, 

As danger for itself he loved ; 

On his sad brow nor mirth nor wine 
Could e’er one wrinkled knot untwine; 
III was the omen if he smiled, 

For 'twas in peril stern and wild ; 

But when hclaugh'd,cachlucklcss mate 
Might hold our fortune desperate. 
Foremost he fought in every broil, 
Then scornful turn’d him from the 
spoil ; 
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Nay, often strove to bar the way 
Between his comrades cind their prey; 
Preaching, even then, to such as we, 
Hot with our dear-bought victory, 

Of mercy and humanity. 

XXIII. 

I loved him well; his fearless part, 

His gallant leading, won my heart. 
And after each victorious fight, 

*Twas I that wrangled for his right. 
Redeem’d his portion of the prey 
That greedier mates had torn away : 

In field and storm thrice saved his 
life, 

And once amid our comrades’ strife. — 
Yes, I have loved thee! well hath , 
proved | 

My toil, my danger, how I loved ' | 

Yet will I mourn no more thy fate. 
Ingrate in life, in death ingrate 
Rise if thou canst” he look’d around, 
And sternly stamp’d upon the ground - ' 
‘ Rise, with thy bearing proud anti 
high. 

Even as this morn it met mine eye, j 
And give me, if thou darest, the lie’’ | 
He paused ; then, calm and passion- | 
freed, I 

Bade Denzil with his talc proceed. ] 

i 

XXIV. 

* Bertram, to thee I need not tell, j 
What thou hast cause to wot so well, | 
How Superstition’s nets weie twined I 
Around the Lord of Mortham’s mind ; 
But since he drove thee from his tower, 
A maid he found in Greta’s bower, 
Whose speech, like David’s harp, had 
sway. 

To charm his evil fiend away. 

I know not if her features moved 
Remembiance of the wife he loved ; 
But he would gaze upon her eye. 

Till his mood soften’d to a sigh. 

He, whom no living mortal sought 
To question of his secret thought, 


Now every thought and care confess’d 
To his fair niece’s faithful breast ; 

Nor was there auglit of rich and rare. 
In earth, in ocean, or in air, 

But it must deck Matilda’s hair. 

Her love still bound him unto life; 
But then awoke the civil strife. 

And menials bore, by his commands, 
Three coffers, with their iron bands, 
From Mortham’s vault, at midnight 
deep. 

To her lone bower in Rokeby-keep, 
Ponderous with gold and plate of pride. 
His gift, if he in battle died ’ 

XXV. 

^Thcn Den/il, as I guess, lays train. 
These iron-handed chests to gain ; 
Fdsc, where fore should he hover here 
Where many a perd waits liirn near. 
For all his feats of war and j)eacc. 

For plundtr’d boors, and h.irts of 
grease t 

Sinc(.* through the hamlets as he fared, 
What hearth has Guy’s marauding 
spared, 

Or wlu n* the chase that hath not rung 
With Dcn/il’s how', at midnight 
strung ^ ’ 

‘ I hold my wont— my rangers go 
Even now to track a milk-white doc. 
By Rokchy-hall sht' takc'^ In r lair, 

In Greta wood she hai hours fair, 

And when my huntsman marks her 
way, 

j What Ihirik'st thou, Bertram, of the 
prey ^ 

Were kokeby’s daughter in our 
power, 

Wc rate her ransom at her dower.’ 

XXVI. 

* Tis well ! there’s vengeance in the 
thought I 

Matilda is by Wilfrid sought ; 

And hot brain’d Redmond, too, 'tissaid, 
Pays lover’s homage to the maid. 
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Bertram she scorn’d — if met by chance, 
She turn’d from me her shuddering 
glance, 

Like a nice dame, that will not brook 
On what she hates and loathes to look; 
She told to Mortiiain she could ne'er 
Heholfl me without secret fear, 
Foreboding evil ; - she may rue 
To find her proph cy fall true ’ 

The war has weeded Rokeby’s train, 
Few followers in his lialls remain ; 
Ifthy scheme miss, then, bi iefandbold, 
W(' are enow to storm tlie liold ; 

Roar off the plunder, and the dame, 
And leave the caslh' all in flame.’ 

xxvir. 

‘ Still art tliou Valour’.s \ nturous son 
Yet ponder first tin? risk to run : 

'I he menials of the castle, true, 

And stubborn to their charge, though 
few ; 

I he wall to scale — the moat to ci o^-s 
1 he wicket-grate theinncr foss<‘’- 
‘ Fool ' if wo blench for to^s like 
the.se. 

On what fair guerdon can we seize ? 
Our hardiest venture, to explore 
Some wretched peasant’s fenceless 
door, 

And the best prize we bear awuiy. 

The earnings of his .smdid day.’ — 

‘A while thy hasty taunt forbear; 

In sight of road more sme and fair, 

1 hou wouldst not choose, in blindfold 
wrath, 

Or wanton ness, a desperate jiath ^ 
last, then; for vantage ora.ssault, 
from gilded vane to dungeon-\ aiilt, 
Fach pass of Rokcby-housc I know : 

I here is one po.stcrn, dark and low, 

I hat issues at a secret spot, 

Ry most neglected or for’got. 

Now, could a spial of our train 
On fair pretext admittance gain, 

That sally-port might be unbarr’d : 
Then, vain were battlemcntand ward ! ’ 


XXVIII. 

‘ Now speak’st thou well : to me the 
same, 

If force or art shall urge the game ; 
Indiflercnt, if like fox I wind. 

Or spring like tiger on the hind. 

Rut, liark ! our inerry-incn so gay 
Troll forth another roundelay.’ 

SOXG. 

‘ A weary lot is thine, fair maid, 

A weary lot is thine ! 

'1*0 pull the thorn thy blow to braid. 
And press the rue for wine ! 

A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien, 

A feather of the blue, 

A doublet of the Lincoln green, — 

No moic of me you knew, 

My love ' 

No more of mo 3'ou knew. 

'1 bis morn is merry June. I trow, 

The rose is biulding f.iin ; 

Rut she shall bloom in winter snow, 
Krc we two im ct again.’ 

He turn’d his charger as he spake, 
I’pon the nver shore, 

He gave his biidlc-rcins a shake, 
Said, ‘Adieu for evermore. 

My love ! 

And .'ulicu for c\t'rniore.’ 

XMX. 

‘ What youth is tins, your band among, 
Ihe best for miie>lreKy and song ? 

In his wmKI notes seem aptly met 
A strain of pleasure and regret.’ — 

‘ Kdmuiul of Wiii'^ton is Ins name ; 
I'lie hamlet sounded With the fame 
Of early hopes his childhood gave, — 
Now centred all in Rngnal cave ’ 

I watch him well — his wa^wvard course 
Shows oft a tincture of remorse. 

Some early’ love-shaft giazcd liis heart. 
And oft the scar w ill ache and smart. 
Yet is he useful of the rest. 

By fits, the darling and the jest, 
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His harp, his story, and his lay, 

Oft aid the idle hours away : 

When unemploy’d, each fiery mate 
Is ripe for mutinous debate. 

He tuned his strings e’en now — again 
He wakes them, with a blither strain.’ 

XXX. 

SONG. 

Allen-a-Dalk. 

Allen-a Dale has no fagot for burning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no furrow for turn ing, 
AlIen-a-Dale has no fleece for the 
spinning, 

Yet Allen*a-Dale has red gold for the 
winning. 

Come, read me my riddle ! come, 
hearken my talc ’ 

And tell me the craft of bold Allen-a- 
Dale. 

Tlic Baron of Ravensworth prances 
in pride. 

And he views his domains upon Ar- 
kindale side; 

The mere for his net, and the land for 
his game, 

The chase for the wild, and the park 
for the tame ; 

Yet the fish of the lake, and the deer 
of the vale. 

Are less free to Lord Dacre than 
Allen-a-Dale • 

Allen-a-Dale was ne’er belted a knight. 
Though his spur be as sharp, and his 
blade be as bright ; 
Allen-a-Dale is no baron or lord, 

Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at 
his word ; 

And the best of our nobles his bonnet 
will vail, 

Who at Rere-cross on Stanmore meets 
Allen-a-Dale. 

Allen-a-Dale to his wooing is come ; 
The mother, she ask’d of his household 
and home : 


* Though the castle of Richmond stand 
fair on the hill. 

My hall,' quoth bold Allen, ‘shows 
gallanter still ; 

’Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its 
crescent so pale. 

And with all its bright spangles 1 ' said 
Allen-a-Dale. 

The father was steel, and the mother 
was stone ; 

They lifted the latch, and they bade 
him be gone ; 

But loud, on the morrow, their wail 
and their cry : 

He had laugh'd on the lass with his 
bonny black eye, 

And she fled to the forest to hcara love- 
tale. 

And the youth it was told by was 
Allcn-a-Dalc ! 

XXXI. 

‘ Thou sce’st that, wdiethcr sad or gay, 
Love mingles ever in his lay. 

But when his boyish wayward fit 
Is o’er, he hath address and wit ; 

0 ! 'tis a brain of fire, can ape 
Each dialect, each various shape.’ 

‘ Nay, then, to aid thy project, Guy - 
Soft' whocomeshcre^’ ‘ My trusty spy. 
Speak, Hamlin! hast thou lodged our 
deer ? ’ 

‘ I have— but two fair stags are near. 

1 watch'd her, as she slowly stray’d 
From Egliston up Thorsgill glade ; 
But Wilfrid Wycliffe sought her side, 
And then young Redmond, in his pride, 
.Shot down to meet them on their way ; 
Much, as it seem’d, was theirs to say : 
There’s time to pitch both toil and net 
Before their path be homeward set.’ 
A hurried and a whisper’d speech 
Did Bertram’s will to Denzil teach ; 
Who, turning to the robber band, 
Bade four, the bravest, take the brand. 
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When Denmark's raven soar’d on high, 
'['riumphant through Northumbrian 
sky, 

I ill, hovering near, her fatal croak 
liadc Reged's Britons v.rcad the yoke, 
And the broad shadow of her wing 
Hlacken’d each cataract and spring, 
Where Tcesin tumult icaveshis source, 
lliundering o’er Caldron and High- 
Force ; 

Hrncath the shade the Northmen came. 
Fix'd on each vale a Runic name, 
Rear’d high their altar’s rugged sione. 
And gave theirGods the land they won. | 
Ihcn, Balder, one bleak garth was 
thine, 

And one sweet brooklet's silver line, 
And Woden’s Croft did title gain 
Kunn the stern Father of the Slain ; . 

lint to the Monarch of the Mace, j 
lliat held in fight the foremost place, ; 
Fj Odin’s son, and Sifia’s spouse I 
Niar Stratforth high they paid their j 
vows, ! 

R( inember’d Thor’s victorious f.ime, I 
And gave the dell the Thunderer’s | 
name. | 

II. j 

Y» t Scald or Kemper err’d, I ween, | 
Wlio gave that soft and quiet scene, | 
^Vith all its varied light and shade, | 
And every little sunny glade, 1 

And the blithe brook that strolls along | 
Its jicbbled bed with summer song, j 
To the grim God of blood and scar. 

The grisly King of Northern War. j 
0, better were its banks assign’d 
To spirits of a gentler kind ! 

Tor where the thicket-groups recede. 
And the rath primrose decks the mead, 
The velvet grass seems carpet meet 
Tor the light fairies' lively feet. 


Yon tufted knoll, with daisies strown. 
Might make proud Oberon a throne. 
While, hidden in the thicket nigh. 
Puck should brood o’er his frolic sly ; 
And where profuse the wood-vetch 
clings 

Round ash and elm, in verdant rings, 
Its pale and azurc-pcncilTd flower 
Should canopy Titania’s bower. 

III. 

Here rise no cliffs the vale to shade ; 
But, skirting every sunny glade, 

In fair variety of green 
The woodland lends its silvan screen. 
Hoary, yet haughty, frowns the oak, 
Its boughs by weight of ages broke ; 
And towers erect, in sable spire. 

The pine-tree scathed by lightning- 
firc ; 

The drooping ash and birch, between. 
Hang their fair tresses o’er the green. 
And all beneath, at random grow 
F.ach coppice dwarf of varied show. 
Or, round the stems profusely twined. 
Fling summer odours on the wind. 
Such varied group II rhino’s hand 
Round Him of Tarsus nobl}' plaiin’d. 
What time ho bade proud Athens own 
On Mais’s Mount the God Unknown ! 
Then grey Philosophy stood nigh, 
Though bent by age, in spirit high : 
There rose the scar-seam’d Veteran’s 
spear. 

There Grecian Beauty bent to hear. 
While Childhood at her foot was placed. 
Or clung delighted to her waist. 

IV. 

‘ And rest we here,’ Matilda said, 

And sat her in the varying shade. 
‘Chance-met, we well may steal an 
hour, 

To friendship due, from fortune’s 
power. 

Thou, Wilfrid, ever kind, must lend 
Thy counsel to thy sister-friend ; 

M 
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And, Redmond, thou, at my behest. 
No farther urge thy desperate 'quest. 
For to my care a charge is left, 
Dangerous to one of aid bereft ; 
Wellnigh an orphan, and alone, 
Captiveher sire.herhouseo’ertlirown.' 
Wilfrid, with wonted kindness graced, 
Beside her on the turf she placed ; 
Then paused, with downcast look and 
eye, 

Nor bade young Redmond seat him 
nigh. 

Her conscious diffidence he saw. 
Drew backward, as in modest awe. 
And sat a little space removed, 
Unmark’d to gaze on her he loved. 

V. 

Wreath’d in its dark-brown rings, her 
hair 

Half hid Matilda’s forehead fair, 

Half hid and half reveal'd to view 
Her full dark eye of hazel hue. 

The rose, with faint and feeble streak, 
So slightly tinged the maiden’s thcek, 
That you had said her hue was pale; 
But if slie faced the summer gale, 

Or spoke, or sung, or quicker moved, 
Or heard the praise of those she loved. 
Or when of interest was express’d 
Aught that waked feeling in her breast, 
The mantling blood in ready play 
Rivall’d the blush of rising day. 

There was a soft and pensive grace, 

A cast of thought upon her face. 

That suited well the forehead high. 
The eyelash dark, and downcast eye; 
The mild expression spoke a mind 
In duty firm, composed, resign’d ; 

*Tis that which Roman art has given 
To mark their maiden Queen ofHeavcii. 
In hours of sport, that mood gave way 
To Fancy’s light and frolic play ; 

And when the dance, or talc, or song, I 
In harmless mirth sped time along. 

Full oft her doating sire would call 
His Maud the merriest of them all. • 


But days of war and civil crime 
Allow’d but ill such festal time. 

And her soft pensiveness of brow 
Had deepen’d into sadness now. 

In Marston field her father ta’en. 

Her friends dispersed, brave Mortham 
slain, 

While every ill her soul forctol<l. 
From Oswald’s thirst of power and 
gold, 

And boding thoughts that she irMstpait 
With a soft vision of her heart, — 

All lower’d around the lovely maid, 
To darken her d< jection’s sliadc. 

VI. 

Who has not heard — while F.rin yet 
Strove ’gainst the Saxon’s iron bit 
Who has not heard how brave O’ Neale 
In F.nglish blood imbrued his steel, 
Agaiu-st St. (ieorge’s cross blazccl high 
The banners of his Tanistry, 

To fiery Kssex gave the foil, 

.And reign’d a piince on Ulster’s soil? 
But chief arose his \ictor pride. 

When that brave Marshal fought and 
died. 

And Avon- Duff to ocean bore 
His billows, red with Saxfin goie. 
'I'was first in that disastrous fight, 
Rokeby and Mortham proved tlu ir 
might 

'I'lierc had tliey fallen 'mongst the rest, 
But pity touch’d a chieftain’s breast; 
The Tanist he to great O’Ncalc; 

Me check’d his followers’ bloody /.cal. 
To quarter took the kinsmen bold, 
And bore them to his mountain-hold, 
Gave them each silvan joy to know, 
Slievc-Donard’selifTsand svoods could 
show, 

Shared with them F.rin’s festal cheer, 
Show’d them the chase ofwolf and deer, 
And, when a fitting time was come. 
Safe and unransom'd sent them home, 
Loaded with many a gift, to prove 
A generous foe’s respect and love. 
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VII. 

Years speed away. On Rokcby’.s head 
Some touch of early snow was shed; 
Cairn he enjoy’d, by Greta’s wave, 
llic peace which James tlic Peaceful 
j(ave. 

While Morthain, far beyond the main, 
'Waged his fierce wars on Indian 
Spain. -- 

It chanced upon a wintry night. 

That whiten’d Stan more's stormy 
height, 

The chase was o’er, the stag was kill’d. 
In Kokeby-hall the cups were fill’d, 
And by the huge stone cliimncy sate 
The Knight in hospitable state. 
Moonless the sky, the boor was late. 
When a loud summons shook llie g I’e, 
And sore for entrance and fur aid 
A \oice of foreign accent pray’d. 

Ihe porter answer’d to the call, 

And instant rush’d into the ball 
A Man, whos<' aspect and attire 
btartlcfl the circle hy the fire. 

VIII. 

Ills plaited hail in elf-locks spread 
Around hi^ hare and malted In-ad ; 

On leg and thigli, close slr< ti h’<l ami 
turn, 

His vesture show'd the ''in< \vy hmh ; 
In saffiuM dyeil, a linen vot 
Was fieqin iit fulded i ouiid his hia ast ; 
A mantle long and louse he won*. 
Shaggy with ice, and stain’d with guir. 
He clasp’d a buidcn to his h< .ut, 

And, resting on a k nutted dart. 

1 hcsmnvfromhairamlheard he shouk. 
^nd round him ga/ed with wilder'd 
look. 

T ben up the hall, with staggering pace, 
lie hasten’d by the bla/c to place. 
Half lifeless from the hitler air, 

His Toad, a Hoy of beauty rare. 

Kokeby, next, be loulcd low, 

Hicn stood creel his talc to show, 


With wild majestic port and tone, 
Like envoy of some barbarous throne. 
‘Sir Richard, Lord of Rokeby, hear! 
Turlough O Neale salutes thee dear; 
He graces thee, and to thy care 
Young Redmond gives, his grandson 
fair. 

He bids thee breed him as thy son, 
For Turlough’s days of joy aic done; 
And other lords have seized his land, 
And faint and feeble is his band ; 

And all the glory of Tyrone 
I Is like a morning vapour flown. 

To bind tlie duty on thy soul, 

He bids thee think on Kiln’s bowl ! 

If an\' wrong the young O Neale, 

I Ho bids thee think of Lrin’s steel. 

To Morlham first this chaigc was <lue, 
Hut, in his abstnee, lioiiours you. — 
Now IS my master’s message by, 

And Furrauglit will lonlentcd die.’ 

IX. 

1 His bx'k grew fix'fl. bi.s cluck grtw 

I pab‘, 

He '-link wh( n lie had told his talc ; 
Kur. bid beneath bi^ maiillo wide. 

A mortal wound was in his side 
Vain was all ai'l--in terror wild. 

And '-urruw, sinani’d tlic orphan 
child. 

pour l’\ naught raised bis w I'-llul 
• s, 

.\nd faintly strove to '.ootlie his cries; 
.Ml recklc'-s of bis dying pain. 

He bh '-I and !>!• -l bun o’er again ! 

I .\ud kiss’d the little baml^ out>ipread, 
I And kiss’d and cio^s’d llu- infant head, 
.\nd. in hiN native tongue and phrase. 
Play'd to t.uh s.nnt to watch his 
da\ s ; 

I hen all Ins sticnglh together dievv. 

I he charge to Rokeby to renew. 
When half was falter’d from his breast, 
i And half by dying signs express’d, 

I * Bless the O'Ncalc ’ ’ he faintly said, 

* zVnd thus the faithful spirit fled. 
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X. 

*Twas long ere soothing might prevail 
Upon the child to end the tale ; 

And then he said, that from his home 
His grandsire had been forced to roam, 
Which had not been if Redmond’s hand 
Had but had strength to draw the brand, 
The brand of Lenaugh More the Red, 
That hung beside the grey wolf s 
head — 

’Twasfrom hisbroken phrase descried, 
His foster-father was his guide, 

Who, in his charge, from Ulster bore 
Letters and gifts a goodly store : 

But ruffians met them in the wood, 
Ferraught in battle boldly stood. 

Till wounded and o'erpow’er’d at 
length, 

And stripp’d of all, his failing strength 
Just bore him here— and then the 
child 

Renew'd again his moaning wild 

XI. 

The tear down childhood’s cheek that 
flows 

Is like the dewdrop on the rose ; 
When next the summer breeze comes 

by, 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 
Won by their care, the orphan child 
Soon on his new protector smiled, 
With dimpled cheek and eye so fair, 
TTirough his thick curls of flaxen hair : 
But blithest laugh'd that cheek and 
eye 

When Rokeby’s little maid was nigh ; 
’Twas his, with elder brother’s pride, 
Matilda's tottering steps to guide ; 

His native lays in Irish tongue. 

To soothe her infant ear he sung, 

And primrose twined with daisy fair 
To form a chaplet for her hair. 

By lawn, by grove, by brooklet’s strand, 
The children still were hand in hand, 
And good Sir Richard smiling eyed 
The early knot so kindly tied. 


XII. 

Butsummcrmonthsbringwildingshoot 
From bud to bloom, from bloom to fruit; 
And years draw on our human span, 
From child to boy, from boy to man; 
And soon in Rokeby’s woods is seen 
A gallant boy in hunter’s green. 

He loves to wake the felon boar 
In his dark haunt on Greta’s shore, 
And loves, against the deer so dun, 
To draw the shaft, or lift the gun ; 
Yet more he loves, in autumn prime, 
The hazel’s spreading boughs to climb, 
And down its cluster'd stores to hail, 
Where young Matilda holds her veil 
And she, whose veil receives tlie 
shower. 

Is alter’d too, and knows her power; 
Assumes a monitress’s pride. 

Her Redmond’s dangerous sports to 
chide ; 

Yet listens .still to hear him tell 
How the grim wild-boar fought and fell, 

I How at his fall the bugle rung, 

Till rock and greenwood answer flung; 
Then blesses her, that man can find 
A pastime of such savage kind ! 

Xlll. 

But Redmond knew to weave his tale 
So well with praise of wood and dale, 
j And knew so well each point to trace, 

I Gives living interest to the chase. 

And knew so well o’er all to throw 
. His spirit's wild romantic glow, 

. That, while she blamed, and whib; 
she fear’d, 

She loved each venturous tale she 
heard. 

Oft, too, when drifted snow and rain 
To bower and hall their .steps restrain, 
Together they explored the page 
Of glowing bard or gifted sage ; 

Oft, placed the evening fire beside, 
The minstrel art alternate tried. 
While gladsome harp and lively lay 
Bade winter-night flit fast away : 
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Thus, from their childhood, blending 
still 

['heir sport, their study, and their skill, 

\ union of the soul they prove, 

[hit must not think that it was love. 

[hit though they dared not, envious 
Fame 

h)on dared to give that union name; 
\iid when so oltcn, side by side, 

Fioin year to >oar the pair she eyed, 
^hc sometimes blamed the good old 
Knight, 

f \5 dull of ear and dim of sight, 
Sometimes his purpose would declare, 
riiat young O’Ncale should wed his 
heir. 

xiv. 

Hic suit of Wilfrid rent disguise 
Ami bandage from the lovers' eyes ; 
Twas plain that Oswald, for his son. 
Had Rokeby's favour wollnigh won. 
N(j\v' must they meet with change of , 
cheer, | 

With mutual looks of shame and fc^' ; ; 
Now must Matilda stray apart, j 

To school her disobedient heart: ! 

And Redmond now alone must rue ' 

Tlic love he never can subdue. ' 

But factions rose, and Rokeby swarc, . 
No rebel's son should wed his heir; 

Aiul Redmond, nurtured while a child 
III many a bard’s traditions wild, 

Now sought the lonely wood or stream. 
To iherish there a happier dream, 

0 l maiden won by sword or lance, 

As 111 the regions of romance ; 

And count the heroes of his line, 

^«i< at Nial of the Pledges Nine, 
^lianc-Dymas wild, and (»rraldine. 

And Connan-Morc, who vow’d his race 
For ever to the fight and chase. 

And cursed him, of his lineage bom, 
Should sheathe the sword to reap the 
corn, 

Or h ave the mountain and the wold, 
To shroud himself in castled hold. 


From such examples hope he drew, 
And brighten'd as the trumpet blew. 

XV. 

If brides were won by heart and blade, 
Redmond had both his cause to aid, 
And all beside of nurture rare 
That might beseem a baron’s heir. 
Turlough O’Nealc, in Erin’s strife, 

On Rokeby ’s Lord bestow’d his life, 
And well did Rokeby’s generous 
knight 

Young Redmond for the deed requite. 
Nor was his liberal care and cost 
Upon the gallant stripling lost : 

Seek the North-Riding broadand wide, 
Like Redmond none could steed 
bestride ; 

From Tynemouth search to Cumber- 
land, 

Like Redmond none could wield a 
brand ; 

And then, of humour kind and free. 
And bearing him to each degree 
With frank and fearless courtesy, 

T here never youth was form'd to steal 
Upon the heart like brave O'Ncale. 

XVI 

Sir Richard lo\ed him as his son ; 
And when the days of peace were 
done. 

And to the gales of war he gave 
The banner of his sires to wave, 
Redmond, distinguish’d by his care. 
He chose that honour’d flag to bear, 
And named his page, the next degree. 
In that old lime, to chivalry. 

In five pitch’d fields he well maintain’d 
The honour'd place his worth obtain'd, 
And high was Redmond’s youthful 
name 

Blazed in llic loll of martial fame. 

Had fortune smiled on Marston fight. 
The eve had scon him dubb'd a knight ; 
Twice, ’mid the battle's doubtful strife, 
Of Rokeby’s Lord he saved the life, 
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But when he saw him prisoner made, 
He kiss’d and then resign’d his blade, 
And yielded him an easy prey 
To those who led the Knight away; 
Resolved Matilda’s sire should prove 
In prison, as in fight, his love. 

XVII. 

When lovers meet in adverse hour, 
’Tis like a sun-glimpsc through a 
shower, 

A wat’ry ray an instant seen 
The darkly closing clouds between. 
As Redmond on the turf reclined, 
The past and present fill’d his mind : 

* It was not thus,’ Aflfection said, 

‘ I dream’d of my return, dear maid ! 
Not thus, when, from thy trembling 
hand, 

I took the banner and the brand, 
When round me, as the bugles blew, 
Their blades three hundred warriors 
drew. 

And, while the standard I unroll’d, 
Clash’d their bright arms, with clamour 
bold. 

Where is that banner now ? — its pride 
Lies ’whelm’d in Ouse’s sullen tide ! 
Where now these warriors ? — in their 
gore, 

They cumber Marstpn’s dismal moor ! 
And what avails a useless brand, 

Held by a captive’s shackled hand. 
That only would his life retain, 

To aid thy sire to bear his chain ! ’ 
Thus Redmond to himself apart ; 

Nor lighter was his rival’s heart ; 

For Wilfrid, while his generous soul 
Disdain’d to profit by control, 

By many a sign could mark too 
plain, 

Save with such aid, his hopes were 
vain. — 

But now Matilda’s accents stole 
On the dark visions of their soul. 

And bade their mournful musing fly. 
Like mist before the zephyr’s sigh. 


XVIII. 

‘ I need not to my friends recall, 
How Mortham shunn’d my father’s 
hall; 

A man of silence and of woe. 

Yet ever anxious to bestow 
On my poor self whate’er could 
prove 

A kinsman’s confidence and love. 

My feeble aid could sometimes chase 
The clouds of sorrow for a space : 
But oftener, fix’d beyond my power, 
I mark’d his deep despondence lower. 
One dismal cause, by all iinguess d. 
His fearful confidence confess’d ; 

And twice it was my hap to see 
Examples of that agony. 

Which for a season can o’erstrain 
And wreck the structure of the brain. 
He had the awful power to know 
The approaching mental overthrow. 
And while his mind had courage yet 
To struggle with the dreadful fit, 

The victim writhed against its throes, 
Like wretch beneath a murderer’s 
blows. 

This malady, I well could mark, 
Sprung from some direful cause and 
dark ; 

But still he kept its source conceal’d, 
Till arming for the civil field ; 

Then in my charge he bade me hold 
A treasure huge of gems and gold. 
With this disjointed dismal scroll, 
That tells the secret of his soul. 

In such wild words as oft betray 
A mind by anguish forced astray.’ — 

XIX. 

mortham’s history. 

* Matilda ! thou hast seen me start. 

As if a dagger thrill’d my heart. 
When it has hap’d some casual phrase 
Waked memory of my former days. 
Believe, that few can backward cast 
Their thoughts with pleasure on the 
past ; 
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But I ! — my youth was rash and vain, 
And blood and rage my manhood stain, 
And my grey hairs must now descend 
To my cold grave without a friend ! 
Kven thou, Matilda, wilt disown 
Thy kinsman, when his guilt is known. 
And must I lift the bloody veil 
That hides my dark and fatal tale ? 

I must — I will— Pale phantom, cease! 
Leave me one little hour in peace ! 
Thus haunted, think’st thou I have skill 
Thine own commission to fulfin 
Or, while thou point’st with gesture 
fierce. 

Thy blighted cheek, thy bloody hearse, 
How can I paint thee as thou wert, 
So fair in face, so warm in hearts 

XX. 

‘Yes, she was fair! — Matilda, thou 
Hast a soft sadness on thy brow ; 

But hers was like the sunny glow 
That laughs on earth and all below ' 
We wedded secret — there was need - 
Differing in country and in creed ; 
And, when to MorlhanTs tower she 
came, 

We mention’d not her race and name, 
Until thy sire, who fought afar, 

Should turn him home from foreign 
war, 

On whose kind influence wc relied 
To soothe her father’s ire and pride. 
Fewmonths we lived retired, unknown. 
To all but one dear friend alone, 

One darling friend — I spare his shame, 
1 will not write the villain’s name ! 

My trespasses I might forget, 

And sue in vengeance for the debt 
Due by a brother worm to me. 
Ungrateful to God’s clemency. 

That spared me penitential time, 

Nor cut me off amid my crime. 

XXI. 

‘A kindly smile to all she lent, 

But on. her husband's friend ’twas bent 


So kind, that, from its harmless glee. 
The wretch misconstrued villany. 
Repulsed in his presumptuous love, 

A ’vengeful snare the traitor wove. 
Alone we sat — the flask had flow’d. 
My blood with heat unwonted glow’d, 
When through the alley’d walk we 
spied 

With hurried step my Edith glide, 
Cowering beneath the verdant screen, 
As one unwilling to be seen. 

Words cannot paint tiic fiendish smile 
That curl’d the traitor’s cheek the while! 
Fiercely I question’d of the cause ; 

He made a cold and artful pause, 
Then pray’d it might not chafe my 
mood — 

“There was a gallant in the wood !” 
Wc had been shooting at the deer ; 
My cross-bow (evil chance !; was near : 
That ready weapon of my wrath 
I caught, and, hasting up the path, 

In the yew grove my wife I found. 

A stranger’s arms her neck had bound • 
I mark’d his heart — the bow I drew — 
I loosed the shaft — ’twas more than 
true ! 

I found my Edith’s dying charms 
Lock'd in her murder’d brother’s arms! 
He came in secret to inquire 
Her state, and reconcile her sire 

XXII. 

‘All fled my rage — the villain first. 
Whose craft my jealousy had nursed ; 
He sought in far and foreign clime 
To ’scape the vengeance of his crime 
The manner of the slaughter done 
Was known to few, my guilt to none ; 
Some tale my faithful steward framed — 
I know not what — of shaft mis-aim’d ; 
And even from those the act who knew. 
He hid the hand from which it flew. 
Untouch’d by human laws I stood. 
But God had heard the cry of blood ! 
There is a blank upon my mind, 

A fearful vision ill-defined. 
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Of raving till my flesh was torn, 

Of dungeon-bolts and fetters worn -- 
And when I waked to woe more mild, 
And question’d of my infant child — 
(Have I not written, that she bare 
A boy, like summer morning fair?) — 
With looks confused my menials tell 
That armed men in Mortham dell 
Beset the nurse’s evening way, 

And bore her, with her charge, away. 
My faithless friend, and none but he. 
Could profit by this villany ; 

Him . then, I sought, with purpose dread 
Of treble vengeance on his head ! 

He 'scaped me —but my bosom’s wound 
Some faint relieffromwanderingfound; 
And over distant land and sea 
I bore my load of misery. 

XXIII. 

‘ ’Twas then that fate my footsteps led 
Among a daring crew and dread, 
With whom full oft my hated life 
I ventured in such desperate strife. 
That even my fierce associates saw 
My frantic deeds with doubt and awe. 
Much then I learn’d, and much can 
show. 

Of human guilt and human woe, 

Yet ne’er have, in my wanderings, 
known 

A wretch, whose sorrows match’d my 
own ! 

It chanced, that after battle fray. 
Upon the bloody field we lay ; 

The yellow moon her lustre shed 
Upon the wounded and the dead, 
While, sense in toil and wassail 
drown’d, 

My ruffian comrades slept around. 
There came a voice— its silver tone 
Was soft, Matilda, as thine own — 
‘Ah, wretch!* it said, ‘what makest 
thou here. 

While unavenged my bloody bier, 
While unprotected lives mine heir. 
Without a father’s name and care ?’ 


XXIV. 

‘ I heard— obey’d— and homeward 
drew ; 

The fiercest of our desperate crew 
1 brought, at time of need to aid 
My purposed vengeance, long delay’d. 
But, humble be my thanks to Heaven, 
That better hopes and thoughts has 
given, 

And by our Lord’s dear prayer has 
taught, 

Mercy by mercy must be bought ! — 
Let me in misery rejoice — 

I ’ve seen his face — I ’ve heard his 
voice — 

I claim’d of him my only child ; 

As he disown’d the theft, he smiled 1 
That very calm and callous look, 

That fiendish sneer his visage took. 
As when he said, in scornful mood, 

“ There is a gallant in the wood !’’ — 

I did not slay him as he stood — 

All praise be to my Maker given ! 
Long suffrance is one path to Heaven.’ 

XXV. 

Thus far the woful tale was heard, 
When something in the thicket stirr’d. 
Up Redmond sprung; the villain Guy 
(For he it was that lurk’d so nigh) 
Drew back — he durst not cross his steel 
A moment’s space with brave O’Nealc, 
For all the treasured gold that rests 
In Mortham's iron-banded chests. 
Redmond resumed his seat; — he said. 
Some roe was rustling in the shade. 
Bertram laugh'd grimly when he saw 
His timorous comrade backward draw: 
‘ A trusty mate art thou, to fear 
A single arm, and aid so near ! 

Yet have I seen thee mark a deer. 
Give me thy carabine ; I ’ll show 
An art that thou wilt gladly know. 
How thou mayst safely quell a foe.* 

XXVI. 

On hands and knees fierce Bertram 
drew 

Thespreadingbirch and hazels through. 
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Till he had Redmond full in view ; 
The gun he levell’d — mark like this 
Was Bertram never known to miss. 
When fair opposed to aim there sate 
An object of his mortal hate. 

That day young Redmond’s death had 
seen, 

But twice Matilda came between 
The carabine and Redmond’s breast, 
Just ere the spring his finger press’d. 
A deadly oath the ruffian swore. 

But yet his fell l ^sign forbore : 

‘ It ne’er,’ he mutter’d, ‘shall be said, 
That thus I scath’d thee, haughty maid !’ 
Thcji moved to seek more open aim, 
When to his side Guy Dciizil came : 

‘ Bertram, forbear ! we are undone 
For ever, if thou fire the gun. 

By all the fiends, an armed force 
Descends the dell, of foot and horse ! 
We perish if they hear a shot — 
Madman ! we have a safer plot — 

Nay, friend, be ruled, and bear thee 
back ! 

Behold, down yonder hollow track. 
The warlike leader of the band 
Comes, with his broadsword in his 
hand.’ 

Bertram look’d up ; he saw, he knew 
That Denzil’s fears had counscll’d true, 
Then cursed his fortune and withdrew. 
Threaded the woodlands undescried. 
And gain’d the cave on Greta side. 

XXVII. 

They whom dark Bertram, in his wrath. 
Doom’d to captivity or death, 

1 heir thoughts to one sad subject lent. 
Saw not nor heard the ambushment. 
Heedless and unconcern’d they sate, 
While on the very verge of fate ; 
Heedless and unconcern’d remain’d. 
When Heaven the murderer’s arm 
restrain’d ; 

As ships drift darkling down the tide. 
Nor see the shelves o’er which they 
g^lide. 


Uninterrupted thus they heard 
What Mortham’s closing tale declared. 
He spoke of wealth as of a load, 

By Fortune on a wretch bestow’d. 

In bitter mockery of hate, 

His cureless woes to aggravate ; 

But yet he pray’d Matilda’s care 
Might save that treasure for his heir — 
His Edith’s son^ for still he raved 
As confident his life was saved ; 

In frequent vision, he averr’d, 

He saw his face, his voice he heard ; 
Then argued calm — had murder been, 
The blood, the corpses, had been seen; 
Some had pretended, too, to mark 
On Windermere a stranger bark, 
Whose crew, with jealous care, yet 
mild, 

Guarded a female and a child. 

While these faint proofs he told and 
press’d, 

Hope seem’d to kindle in his breast ; 
Though inconsistent, vague, and vain, 
It warp’d his judgment and his brain. 

XXVIII. 

These solemn w'ords his story close: — 
‘ Heaven witness for me, that I chose 
My part in this sad civil fight, 

Moved by no cause but England’s right. 
My country’s groans have bid me draw 
My sword for gospel and for law ; — 
These righted, I lling arms aside. 

And seek my son through Europe wide. 
My wealth, on which a kinsman nigh 
Already casts a grasping eye, 

With thee may unsuspected lie. 

When of my death Matilda hears. 

Let her retain her trust three years; 
If none, from me, the treasure claim. 
Perish’d is Mortham’s race and name: 
Then let it leave her generous hand, 
And flow in bounty o’er the land ; 
Soften the wounded prisoner’s lot, 
Rebuild the peasant’s ruin’d cot ; 

So spoils, acquired by fight afar. 

Shall mitigate domestic w'ar,’ 
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XXIX. 

The generous youths, who well had 
known 

Of Mortham's mind the powerful tone, 
To that high mind, by sorrow swerved, 
Gave sympathy his woes deserved ; 
But Wilfrid chief, who saw reveal’d 
Why Mortham wish’d his 1 ife conceal’d, 
In secret, doubtless, to pursue 
The schemes his wildcr’d fancy drew. 
Thoughtful he heard Matilda tell, 

That she would share her father’s cell. 
His partner of captivity, 

Where’er his prison-house should be ; 
Yet grieved to think that Rokeby-hall, 
Dismantled, and forsook by all, 

Open to rapine and to stealth, 

Had now no safeguard for the wealth 
Entrusted by her kinsman kind, 

And for such noble use design’d. 

'Was Barnard Castle then her choice,’ 
Wilfrid inquired with hasty voice, 
'Since there the victor’s laws ordain. 
Her father must a space remain ? ’ 

A flutter’d hope his accents shook, 

A flutter’d joy was in his look. 

Matilda hasten’d to reply, 

For anger flash’d in Redmond’s eye : — 
‘ Duty,’ she said, with gentle grace, 

' Kind Wilfiid, has no choice of place; 
Else had I for my sire assign’d 
Prison less galling to his mind, 

Than that his wild-wood haunts which 
sees 

And hears the murmur of the Tees, 
Recalling thus, with every glance, 
What captive’s sorrow can enhance; 
Butwherethosewoesarchighest, there 
Needs Rokeby most his daughter’s 
care.’ 

XXX. 

He felt the kindly check she gave. 
And stood abash’d —then answer’d 
grave : 

* I sought thy purpose, noble maid, 
Thy doubts to clear, thy schemes to aid. 


I have beneath mine own command, 
So wills my sire, a gallant band. 

And well could send some horseman 
wight 

To bear the treasure forth by night. 
And so bestow it as you deem 
In these ill days may safest seem.’ — 
'Thanks, gentle Wilfrid, thanks,’ she 
said : 

'O, be it not one day delay’d ! 

And, more, thy sister-friend to aid. 

Be thou thyself content to hold. 

In thine own keeping, Mortham’s gt ’.d. 
Safest with thee.’ — While thus she 
spoke, 

Arm’dsoldicrsontheirconvcrse broke, 
The same of whose approach afraid. 
The ruflians left their ambuscade. 
Their chief to Wilfrid bended low, 
Then look’d around as for a foe. 

' What mean’st thou, friend,’ young 
Wychfte said, 

‘Why thus in arms beset the glade 
'That would I gladly learn from 5 'ou ; 
For up my squadron as I drew, 

To exercise our martial game 
Upon the moor of Barnuighaine, 

A stranger told you were waylaid, 
.Surrounded, and to death betray'd. 
He had a leader’s voice, I ween, 

A falcon glance, a warrior’s mien. 

He bade me bring you instant aid ; 

I doubted not, and I obey’d.’ 

xxxr. 

Wilfrid changed colour, and, amazed. 
Turn’d short, and on the speaker gazed; 
While Redmond every thicket round 
Track’d earnest as a questing hound. 
And Denzd’s carabine he found ; 

Sure evidence, by which they knew 
The warning was as kind as true. 
Wi.sest it seem’d, with cautious speed 
To leave the dell. It was agreed 
That Redmond, with Matilda fair. 
And fitting guard, should home repair; 
At nightfall Wilfrid should attend. 
With a strong band, his sister-friend, 
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Tobearwilhher from Rokeby’s bowers 
To Barnard Castle’s lofty towers, 
Secret and safe, the banded chests 
In which the wealth of Mortham rests. 
This hasty purpose fix’d, they part, 
Each with a grieved and anxious heart. 


Canto Fifth. 

I. 

The sultry summer day is done, 

The western hills have hid the sun. 
But mountain peak and village spire 
Retain reflection of his fire. 

Old Barnard’s towers are purple still 
To those that gaze from Tollcr-hill ; 
Distant and high, the tower of Bowes 
Like steel upon the anvil vl nvs; 

And Stanmore’s ridge, behind that lay, 
Rich with the spoils of parting day, 

In crimson and in gold ariay’d, 

Streaks yet a while the closing shade. 
Then slow resigns to darkening heaven 
flic tints which brighter hours had 
given. 

Thus aged men, full loth and slow. 
The vanities of life forego, 

And count their youthful follies o’er. 
Till Memory lends her light no more. 

II. 

The eve, that slow on upland fades, 
Has darker closed on Rokeby’s gl.ules, 
Where, sunk within their banks pro- 
found, 

Her guardian streams to meeting 
wound. 

The stately oaks, whose sombre frown 
Of noontide made a twilight brown. 
Impervious now to fainter liglit, 

Of twilight make an early night. 
Hoarse into middle air arose 
The vespers of the roosting crows. 
And with congenial murmurs .seem 
To wake the Genii of the stream ; 


For louder clamour’d Greta’s tide, 

And Tees in deeper voice replied. 

And fitful waked the evening wind, 
Fitful in sighs its breath resign’d. 
Wilfrid, whose fancy-nurtured soul 
Felt in the scene a soft control, 

With lighter footstep press’d the 
ground. 

And often paused to look around ; 
And, though his path was to his love, 
Could not but linger in the grove 
To drink the thrilling interest dear. 

Of awful pleasure check’d by fear. 
Such inconsistent moods have we, 
Even when our passions strike the key. 

III. 

Now, through the wood’s dark mazes 
past, 

The opening lawn he reach’d at last. 
Where, silver’d by the moonlight ray, 
The ancient Hall before him lay. 
Those martial terrors long were fled 
That frown’d of old around its head : 
The ’oattlcments, the turrets grey, 
.Seem’d half abandon’d to decay; 

On barbican and keep of stone 
Stern Time the focman’s work had 
done. 

Where banners the invader braved. 
The harebell now and wallflower 
wavinl ; 

In the rude guard-room, where of yore 
Their weary houis the warders wore, 
Now, while the cheerful fagots blaze, 
On the paved floor the spindle plays ; 
The flanking guns dismounted lie, 

The moat is ruinous and dry. 

The grim poitcullis gone — and all 
The lortress turn'd to peaceful Hall. 

IV. 

But yet precautions, lately ta’cn, 
Show’d danger’s day revived again ; 
The court-3mrd wall show’d marks of 
care, 

The fall’ll defences to repair. 
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Lending such strength as might with- 
stand 

The insult of marauding band. 

The beams once more were taught to 
bear 

The trembling drawbridge into air, 
And not, till question’d o’er and o’er. 
For Wilfrid oped the jealous door; 
And when he enter’d, bolt and bar 
Resumed their place with sullen jar ; 
Then, as he cross’d the vaulted porch, 
The old grey porter raised his torch, 
And view’d him o’er, from foot to head, 
Ere to the hall his steps he led. 

That huge old hall, of knightly state, 
Dismantled seem’d and desolate. 

The moon through transom-shafts of 
stone, 

Which cross’d the latticed oriels, 
shone, 

And, by the mournful light she gave, 
The Gothic vault seem’d funeral cave. 
Pennon and banner waved no more 
O’er beams of stag and tusks of borr, 
Nor glimmering arms were marshal ’d 
seen 

To glance those silvan spoils between. 
Those arms, those ensigns, borne 
away. 

Accomplish’d Rokeby’s brave array, 
But all were lost on Marston’s day ! 
Yet here and there the^noonbeams fall 
Where armour yet adorns the wall, 
Cumbrous of size, uncouth to sight, 
And useless in the modern fight; 

Like veteran relic of the wars. 

Known only by neglected scars. 

V. 

Matilda soon to greet him came, 

And bade them light the evening flame ; 
Said, all for parting was prepared. 
And tarried but for Wilfrid’s guard. 
But then, reluctant to unfold 
His father’s avarice of gold. 

He hinted, that lest jealous eye 
Should on their precious burden pry, 


He judged it best the castle gate 
To enter when the night wore late ; 
And therefore he had left command 
With those he tiusted of his band. 
That they should be at Rokeby met. 
What time the midnight-watch was 
set. 

Now Redmond came, whose anxious 
care 

Till then was busied to prepare 
All needful, meetly to arrange 
The mansion for its mournful change. 
With Wilfrid's care and kindness 
pleased. 

His cold unready hand he seized, 
And press’d it, till his kindly strain 
The gentle youth return’d again. 
Seem’d as between them this was said, 
* Awhile let jealousy be dead ; 

And let our contest be, whose care 
Shall best assist this helpless fair.’ 

VI. 

There was no speech the truce to bind, 
It was a compact of the mind, — 

A generous thought at once impress’d 
On either rival’s generous breast, 
Matilda well the secret took. 

From sudden change of mien and look ; 
And— for not small had been her fear 
Of jealous ire and danger near— 

Felt, even in her dejected state, 

A joy beyond the reach of fate. 
Theyclosed beside the chimney’s blaze, 
And talk’d, and hoped for happier days. 
And lent their spirits’ rising glow 
Awhile to gild impending woe ; 

High privilege of youthful time, 
Worth all the pleasures of our prime! 
The bickering fagot sparkled bright, 
And gave the scene of love to sight. 
Bade Wilfrid's cheek more lively glow. 
Play’d on Matilda’s neck of snow, 
Ilernut-brown curls and forehead high, 
And laugh’d in Redmond’s azure eye. 
Two lovers by the maiden sate, 
Without a glance of jealous hate; 
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The maid her lovers sat between, 
With open brow and equal mien ; 

It is a sight but rarely spied, 

Thanks to man's wrath and woman’s 
pride. 

VII. 

While thus in peaceful guise they sate 
A knock alarm’d the outer gate, 

And ere the tardy porter stirr’d 
The tinkling of a harp was heard. 

A manly voice, of mellow swell, 

13ore burden to the music well. 

SONG. 

‘ Summer eve is gone and past, 
Summer dew is falling fast ; 

I have wander’d all the day, 

Do not bid me farther stray ! 

Gentle hearts, of gentle kin, 

Take the wandering h.tipe* in 

But the stern porter answer gave, 
With ‘ Get thee hence, thou strolling 
knave ! 

The king wants soldiers ; war, I trow, 
Were meetcr trade for such as thou.’ 
At this unkind reproof, again 
Answer'd the ready minstrel’s strain. 

SONG RESUMED. 

‘ Bid not me, in battle-field, 

Buckler lift, or broadsword wield ! 
All my strength and all my art 
Is to touch the gentle heart 
With the wizard notes that ring 
From the peaceful minstrel-string.’ 

The porter, all unmoved, replied,— 

‘ Depart in peace, with Heaven to 
guide ; 

If longer by the gate thou dwell, 
Trust me, thou shalt not part so well.’ 

VIII. 

With somewhat of appealing look. 
The harper’s part young Wilfrid took ; 
‘These notes so wild and ready thrill. 
They ’show no vulgar minstrel’s skill; 


Hard were his task to seek a home 
More distant, since the night is come; 
And for his faith I dare engage — 
Your Harpool’s blood is sour’d by age; 
His gate, once readily display’d 
To greet the friend, the poor to aid, 
Now even to me, though known of old, 
Did but reluctantly unfold.’ — 

‘ O blame not, as poor Harpool’s crime, 
An evil of this evil time. 

He deems dependent on his care 
The safety of his patron s heir, 

Nor judges meet to ope the tower 
To guest unknown at parting hour. 
Urging his duty to excess 
Of rough and stubborn faithfulness. 
For this poor harper, I would fain 
He may relax : — Hark to his strain 1’ — 

IX. 

SONG RESUMED. 

‘ I have song of war for knight. 

Lay of love for lady bright. 

Fairy tale to lull the heir, 

Goblin grim the maids to scare ; 
Dark the night, and long till day. 
Do not bid me farther stray ! 

Rokeby’s lords of martial fame, 

I can count them name by name; 
Legends of their line there be, 
Known to few, but known to me ; 
If you honour Rokeby’s kin 
Take the wandering harper in ! 

Rokeby’s lords had fair regard 
For the harp and for the bard ; 
Baron’s race throve never well 
Where the curse of minstrel fell ; 

If you love that noble kin 
Take the weary harper in !’ — 

*Hark! Harpool parleys— there is 
hope,’ 

Said Redmond, ‘ that the gate will ope.* 
I — ‘For all thy brag and boast, I trow, 
I Nought know’st thou of the Felon Sow,* 
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Quoth Harpool, ‘ nor how Greta-side 
She roam’d, and Rokeby forest wide ; 
Nor how Ralph Rokeby gave the 
beast 

To Richmond’s friars to make a feast. 
Of Gilbert Griffinson the tale 
Goes, and of gallant Peter Dale, 

That well could strike with sword 
amain, 

And of the valiant son of Spain, 

Friar Middleton, and blithe Sir Ralph; 
There were a jest to make us laugh ! 
If thou canst tell it, in yon shed 
Thou’st won thy supper and thy bed.’ 

X. 

Matilda smiled; *Cold hope,’ said she, 
* From Harpool’s love of minstrelsy ! 
But, for this harper, may we dare, 
Redmond, tomendhis couch and fare’’ 
‘ O, ask me not ! At minstrel-string 
My heart from infancy would spring ; 
Nor can I hear its simplest strain 
But it brings Erin’s dream again, 
When placed by Owen Lysagh’s knee, 
(The Filea of O’Nealc was he, 

A blind and bearded man, whose eld 
Was sacred as a proplict’S held,) 

I’ve seen a ring of rugged kerne, 
With aspects shaggy, wild, and stern. 
Enchanted by the master’s lay, 

Linger around the livelong day. 

Shift from wild rage to wilder glee, 
To love, to grief, to ecstasy, 

And feel each varied change of soul 
Obedient to the bard’s control. 

Ah, Clandeboy ! thy friendly floor 
Slievc-Donard's oak shall light no 
more ; 

Nor Owen’s harp, beside the blaze. 
Tell maiden’s love, or hero’s praise ! 
The mantlingbrambleshide thy hearth, 
Centre of hospitable mirth ; 

All undistinguish'd in the glade 
My sires’ glad home is prostrate laid. 
Their vassals wander wide and far, 
Serve foreign lords in distant war. 


And now the stranger’s sons enjoy 
The lovely woods of Clandeboy ! ’ 
lie spoke, and proudly turn’d aside, 
The starting tear to dry and hide. 

XI. 

Matilda’s dark and soften’d eye 
Was glistening ere O’Neale’s was dry. 
Her hand upon his arm she laid, 

‘ It is the will of Heaven,’ she said. 
‘And think’stthou, Redmond, I can part 
From this loved home with lightsome 
heart, 

Leaving to wild neglect whate’er 
Even from my infancy was dear? 
f'or in this calm domestic bound 
Were all Matilda’s pleasures found. 
Th.it hearth, my sirewaswonttograce, 
Full soon may be a stranger’s place ; 
This hall, in which a child I play’d. 
Like thine, dear Redmond, lowly laid, 
The bramble and the thorn may braid; 
Or, pass’d for aye from me and mine, 
It ne'er may shelter Rokeby’s line. 
Yet is this consolation given, 

My Redmond— ’tis the will of Heaven.’ 
Her word, her action, and her phrase, 
Were kindly as in early days ; 

For cold resei-ve had lost its power 
In sorrow’s sympathetic hour. 

Young Redmond dared not tnist his 
voice ; 

But rather had it been his choice 
To share that melancholy hour, 

Than, aim’d with all a chief tain’spower, 
In full possession to enjoy 
Slieve-Donard wide, and Clandeboy. 

XII. 

The blood left Wilfrid’s ashen check; 
Matilda sees, and hastes to speak — 

‘ Happy in friendship’s ready aid. 

Lot all my murmurs here be stay’d ! 
And Rokeby 's maiden will not part 
From Rokeby’s hall with moody heart. 
This night at least, for Rokeby’s fame, 
The hospitable hearth shall flame, 
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And, ere its native heir retire, 

Find for the wanderer rest and fire, 
While tliis poor harper, by the blaze, 
Recounts the tale of other days. 

Bid Harpool ope the door with speed, 
Admit him, and relieve each need. 
Meantime, kind Wycliffe, wilt thou try 
Thy minstrel skill ? Nay, no reply — 
And look not sad 1 I guess thy thought. 
Thy verse with laurels would be bought, 
And poor Matilda, landless now. 

Has not a garlai I for thy brow. 

7>ue, I must leave sweet Rokeby's 
glades, 

Nor wander more in Greta shades ; 
But sure, no rigid jailer, thou 
Wilt a short prison-walk allow. 
Where summer flowers grow wild at 
will. 

On Marwood-chasc and Toller TIilI ; 
Then holly green and lily gay 
Shall twine in guerdon of thy lay.^ 
The mournful youth, a space aside, 

To tune Matilda’s harp applied ; 

And then a low sad descant rung, 

As prelude to the lay he sung. 

Xlll. 

Thk Cypress Wreath. 

O Lady, twine no wreath for me. 
Or twine it of the cypress-tree ! 
Too lively glow the lilies light, 

The varnish’d holly ’s all too bright, 
The May-flower and the eglantine 
May.shadea brow less sad than mine; 
But, Lady, weave no wreath for me. 
Or weave it of the cypress-tree ! 

Let dimpled Mirth his temples twine 
With tendrils of the laughing vine ; 
The manly oak, the pensive yew. 
To patriot and to sage be due ; 

The myrtle bough bids lovers live. 
But that Matilda will not give ; 
Then, Lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress-tree ! 


Let merry England proudly rear 
Her blended roses, bought so dear ; 
Let Albin bind her bonnet blue 
With heath and harebell dipp’d in 
dew ; 

On favour’d Erin’s crest be seen 
The flower she loves of emerald 
green — 

But, Lady, twine no wreath for me. 
Or twine it of the cypress-tree! 

Strike the wild harp, while maids 
prepare 

The ivy meet for minstrel’s hair; 
And, while his crown of laurel- 
leaves 

With bloody hand the victor weaves, 
i.et the loud trump his triumph tell ; 
But when you hear the passing-bell, 
Then, Lady, twine a wreath for me, 
And twine it of the cypress-tree ! 

Yes! twine for me thecypress-bough; 
But, O Matilda, twine not now ! 
Stay till a few brief months are past, 
And I have look’d and loved m}'^ last ! 
When villagers my shroud bestrew 
With pansies, rosemary, and rue, — > 
Then, Lady, weave a wreath for me. 
And weave it of the cypress tree I 

XIV. 

O’Ncale observed the starting tear. 
And spoke with kind and blithesome 
cheer — 

* No, noble Wilfrid ' ere the day 
When mourns the land thy silent lay, 
Shall many a wreath be freely wove 
By hand of friendship and of love. 

I would not wish that rigid Fate 
Had doom’d thee to a captive’s state. 
Whose hands are bound by honour’s 
law, 

Who wears a sword he must not 
draw ; 

But were it so, in minstrel pride 
The land together would we ride. 
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On prancing steeds, like harpers old, 
Bound for the halls of barons bold : 
Each lover of the lyre we’d seek. 
From Michael’s Mount to Skiddaw’s 
Peak, 

Survey wild Albin’s mountain strand. 
And roam green Erin’s lovely land ; 
While thou the gentler souls should 
move 

With lay of pity and of love. 

And I, thy mate, in rougher strain. 
Would sing of war and warriors slain. 
Old England’s bards were vanquish’d 
then, 

And Scotland’s vaunted Hawthornden, 
And, silenced on lernian shore, 
M’Curtin’s harp should charm no more ! * 
In lively mood he spoke, to wile 
From Wilfrid’s woeworn cheek a 
smile. 

XV. 

* But,* said Matilda, ‘ ere thy name, 
Good Redmond, gain its destined fiime, 
Say, wilt thou kindly deign to call 
Thy brother-minstrel to the hall ? 

Bid all the household, too, attend. 
Each in his rank a humble, friend ; 

I know their faithful hearts will grieve 
When their poor mistress takes her 
leave ; 

So let the horn and beaker flow 
To mitigate their parting woe.’ 

The harper came;— in youth’s first 
prime 

Himself ; in mode of olden time 
His garb was fashion’d, to express 
The ancient English minstrel’s dress, 
A seemly gown of Kendal green. 
With gorget closed of silver sheen ; 
His harp in silken scarf was slung. 
And by his side an anlace hung. 

It seem’d some masquer’s quaint array 
For revel or for holiday. 

XVI. 

He made obeisance with a free 
Yet studied air of courtesy. 


Each look and accent, framed to 
please, 

Seem’d to affect a playful ease ; 

His face was of that doubtful kind 
That wins the eye, but not the mind ; 
Yet harsh it seem’d to deem amiss 
Of brow so young and smooth as 
this. 

His was the subtle look and sly, 
That, spying all, seems nought to 
spy; 

Round all the group his glances stole. 
Unmark'd themselves, to mark thr 
whole, 

Yet sunk beneath Matilda’s look, 

Nor could the eye of Redmond brook. 
To the suspicious, or the old. 

Subtile and dangerous and bold 
Had seem'd this self-invited guest ; 
But young our lovers,- -and the rest. 
Wrapt in their sorrow and their fear 
At parting of their mistress dear, 
Tear-blinded to the Castle-hall 
Came as to bear her funeral pall. 

XVII, 

All that expression base was gone 
When waked the guest his minstrel 
tone ; 

It fled at inspiration’s call. 

As erst the demon fled from Saul. 
More noble glance he cast around. 
More free-drawn breath inspired the 
sound, 

His pulse beat bolder and more high. 
In all the pride of minstrelsy ! 

Alas I too soon that pride was o’er. 
Sunk with the lay that bade it soar 1 
His soul resumed, with habit’s chain, 
Its vices wild and follies vain. 

And gave the talent, with him born. 
To be a common curse and scorn. 
Such was the youth whom Rokeby's 
maid. 

With condescending kindness, pray’d 
Here to renew the strains she loved, 
At distance heard and well approved. 
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XVIII. 

SONG. 

The Harp. 

I was a wild and wayward boy, 

My childhood scorn’d each childish toy ; 
Retired from all, reserved and coy, 
To musing prone, 

I woo’d my solitary joy, 

My Harp alone. 

My youth, with boiJ Ambition’s mood, 
Despised the humble stream and wood 
Where my poor father’s cottage stood, 
To fame unknown ; 

What should my soaring views make 
good ? 

My Harp alone ! 

Love came with all his frantic fire, 
And wild romance of vain desire . 

The baron’s daughter heard my lyre, 
And praised the tone; — 
What could presumptuous hope in- 
spire? 

My Harp alone ! 

At manhood’s touch the bubble burst. 
And manhood’s pride the vision curst, 
And all that had my folly nursed 
Love’s sway to own ; 

Yet spared the spell that lull'd me first, 
My Harp alone ! 

Woe came with war, and want with 
woe ; 

And it was mine to undergo 
Each outrage of the rebel foe ; 

Can aught atone 

My fields laid waste, my cot laid low? 
My Harp alone ! 

Ambition’s dreams I’ve seen depart. 
Have rued of penury the smart. 

Have felt of love the venom’d dart 
When hope was flown ; 
Yet rests one solace to my heart, — 
My Harp alone I 


Then over mountain, moor, and hill. 
My faithful Harp, I ’ll bear thee still ; 
And when this life of want and ill 
Is well-nigh gone. 

Thy strings mine elegy shall thrill. 

My Harp alone 1 

XIX. 

‘ A pleasing lay ! * Matilda said ; 

But Harpool shook his old grey 
head, 

And took his baton and his torch 
To seek his guard-room in the porch. 
Edmund observed ; with sudden 
change, 

Among the strings his fingers range. 
Until they waked a bolder glee 
Of military melody ; 

Then paused amid the martial sound. 
And look’d with well- feign’d fear 
around ; 

‘ None to this noble house belong,^ 

He said, ‘ that would a minstrel wrong 
Whose fate has been, through good 
and ill, 

To love his Royal Master still ; 

And with your honour’d leave, would 
fain 

Rejoice you with a loyal strain.’ 
Then, as assured by sign and look, 
The warlike tone again he took ; 

And Harpool stopp'd, and turn’d to 
hear 

A ditty of the Cavalier. 

XX. 

SONG. 

The Cavalier. 

While the dawn on the mountain was 
misty and grey. 

My true love has mounted his steed 
and away. 

Over hill, over valley, o’er dale, and 
o’er down ; 

Heaven shield the brave Gallant that 
fights for the Crown ! 
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He has doffd the silk doublet the 
breastplate to bear, 

He has placed the steel-cap o’er his 
long flowing hair, 

From his belt to his stirrup his broad- 
sword hangs down, — 

Heaven shield the brave Gallant that 
fights for the Crown ! 

For the rights of fair England that 
broadsword he draws, 

Her King is his leader, her Church is 
his cause ; 

His watchword is honour, his pay is 
renown, — 

God strike with the Gallant that 
strikes for the Crown ! 

They may boast of their Fairfax, their 
Waller, and all 

The roundheaded rebels of West- 
minster Hall ; 

But tell these bold traitors of London’s 
proud town 

That the spears of the North have 
encircled the Crown ! 

There’s Derby and Cavendish, dread 
of their foes; 

There’s Erin’s high Ormond, and 
Scotland’s Montrose ! 

Would you match the base Skippon, 
and Massey, and Brown, 

With the Barons of England that 
fight for the Crown? 

Now joy to the crest of the brave 
Cavalier ! 

Be his banner unconquer’d, resistless 
his spear, 

Till in peace and in triumph his toils 
he may drown 

In a pledge to fair England, her 
Church, and her Crown ! 

XXI. 

‘Alas’’ Matilda said, ‘that strain. 

Good harper, now is heard in vain I 


The time has been, at such a sound. 
When Rokeby’s vassals gather’d 
round, 

An hundred manly hearts would 
bound ; 

But now the stirring verse we hear. 
Like trump in dying soldier’s ear ! 
Listless and sad the notes we own, 
The power to answer them is flown. 
Yet not without his meet applause 
Be he that sings the rightful cause. 
Even when the crisis of its fate 
To human eye seems desperate. 
While Rokeby’s heir such power 
retains 

Let this slight guerdon pay thy 
pains: — 

And lend thy harp ; I fain would try 
If my poor skill can aught supply, 

Ere yet 1 leave my fathers’ hall. 

To mourn the cause in which we fall’ 

XXII. 

The harper, with a downcast look. 
And trembling hand, her bounty took. 
As yet, the conscious pride of art 
Had steel’d him in his treacherous part; 
A powerful spring, of force ungiiess’d, 
That hath each gentler mood sup- 
press'd. 

And reign’d in many a human breast; 
From his that i)lans the red campaign, 

; To his that wastes the woodland reign. 
The failing wing, the bloodshot eye. 
The sportsman marks with apathy. 
Each feeling of his victim’s ill 
Drown'd in his own successful skill. 
The veteran, too, who now no more 
Aspires to head the battle’s roar. 
Loves still the triumph of his art, 

And traces on the pencill’d chart 
Some stern invader’s destined way. 
Through blood and ruin, to his prey; 
Patriots to death, and towns to flame, 
He dooms, to raise another’s name, 
And shares the guilt, though not the 
fame. 
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What pays him for his span of time 
Spent in premeditating crime ? 

What against pity arms his heart ? — 
It is the conscious pride of art. 

XXIII. 

But principles in Edmund’s mind 
Were baseless, vague, and undefined. 
His soul, like bark with rudder lost, 
On Passion’s changeful tide was tost; 
Nor Vice nor Virtue had the power 
Beyond the impression of the hour ; 
And O ! when Passion rules, how rare 
The hours that fall to Virtue's share ! 
Yet now she rousedher— for the pride, 
That lack of sterner guilt supplied. 
Could scarce support him when arose 
The lay that rtitourned Matilda’s woes. 

SONG. 

The Farewell. 

* The sound of Rokeby’s woods I hear, 
They mingle with tlic song: 

Dark Greta s voice is in miiie ear, 

I must not hear them long. 

From every loved and native haunt 
The native heir must stray, 

And, like a ghost whom sunbeams 
daunt, 

Must part before the day. 

Soon from the halls my fathers rear’d. 
Their scutcheons may descend, 

A line so long beloved and fear’d 
May soon obscurely end. 

No longer here Matilda’s tone 
Shall bid those echoes swell ; 

Yet shall they hear her proudly own 
The cause in which we fell.’ 

The Lady paused, and then again 
Resumed the lay in loftier strain. 

XXIV. 

‘ Let our halls and towers decay, 

Be our name and line forgot. 

Lands and manors pass away, — 

We but share our Monarch’s lot. 


If no more our annals show 
Battles won and banners taken. 
Still in death, defeat, and woe, 

Ours be loyalty unshaken ! 

Constant still in danger’s hour, 
Princes own’d our fathers’ aid ; 
Lands and honours, wealth and power, 
Well their loyalty repaid. 

Perish wealth, and power, and pride ! 

Mortal boons by mortals given ; 

But let Constancy abide, — 

Constancy's the gift of Heaven.* 

XXV. 

While thus Matilda’s lay was heard 
A thousand thoughts in Edmund stirr’d. 
Ill peasant life he might have known 
As fair a face, as sweet a tone ; 

But village notes could ne’er supply 
That rich and varied melody ; 

And ne’er in cottage-maid was seen 
The easy dignity of mien. 

Claiming respect, yet waiving state, 
I'hat marks the daughters of the great. 
Yet not, perchance, had these alone 
His scheme of purposed guilt o’er- 
thrown ; 

But while her energy of mind 
Superior rose to griefs combined. 
Lending its kindling to her eye. 
Giving her form new majesty, — 

To Edmund’s thought Matilda seem’d 
The very object he had dream’d ; 
When, long ere guilt his soul had 
known, 

In Winston bowers he mused alone, 
Taxing his fancy to combine 
The face, the air, the voice divine, 

Of princess fair, by cruel fate 
Reft of her honours, power, and state, 
Till to her rightful realm restored 
By destined hero’s conquering sword. 

XXVI. 

‘ Such was my vision I Edmund 
thought ; 

‘And have I, then, the ruin wrought 
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Of such a maid, that fancy ne’er 
In fairest vision form’d her peer ? 
Was it my hand that could unclose 
The postern to her ruthless foes ? 
Foes, lost to honour, law, and faith. 
Their kindest mercy sudden death ! 
Have I done this ? I ! who have swore. 
That if the globe such angel bore, 

I would have traced its circle broad 
To kiss the ground on which she 
trod ! — 

And now — O ! would that earth would 
rive. 

And close upon me while alive ! — 

Is there no hope ? Is all then lost? — 
Bertram’s already on his post ! 

Even now, beside the Hall’s arch’d 
door, 

I saw his shadow cross the floor ! 

He was to wait my signal strain — 

A little respite thus we gain : 

By what I heard the menials say, 
Young WyclilTe’s troop are on their 
way — 

Alarm precipitates the crime ! 

My harp must wear away the time.’ — 
And then, in accents faint and low, 
He falter’d forth a tale of woe, 

XXVIJ. 

BALLAD. 

*And whither would you lead me, 
then ^ ’ 

Quoth the Friar of orders grey ; 

And the Ruffians twain replied again, 

* By a dying woman to pray.’ 

‘ I see,’ he said, * a lovely sight, 

A sight bodes little harm, 

A lady as a lily bright. 

With an infant on her arm.' 

‘Then do thine office, Friar grey, 

And see thou shrive her free ! 

Else shall the sprite, that parts to- 
night. 

Fling all its guilt on thee. 


‘ Let mass be said, and trcntals read, 
When thou’rt to convent gone, 
And bid the bell of St. Benedict 
Toll out its deepest tone.* 

The shrift is done, the Friar is gone. 
Blindfolded as he came — 

Next morning, all in Littlecot Hall 
Were weeping for their dame. 

Wild Darrell is an alter’d man. 

The village crones can tell ; 

He looks pale as clay, and strives to 
pray. 

If he hears the convent bell. 

If prince or peer cross Darrell’s way. 
He’ll beard him in his pride — 

If he meet a F riar of or<lers grey. 

He droops and turns aside. 

XXVIII. 

‘ Harper ! methinks thy magic lays,* 
Matilda said, *can goblins raise I 
Well-nigh my fancy can discern, 

Near the dark porch, a visage stern; 
E’en now, in yonder shadowy nook, 

I see it ! — Redmond, Wilfrid, look ! — 
A human form distinct and clear — 
God, for thy mercy !— It draws near !’ 
She saw too true. Stride after stride. 
The centre of that chamber wide 
Fierce Bertram gain’d ; then made a 
stand. 

And, proudly waving with his hand. 
Thunder’d — ‘ Be still, upon your 
lives ! — 

He bleeds who speaks, he dies who 
strives.’ 

Behind their chief, the robber crew 
Forth from the darken’d portal drew 
In silence— save that echo dread 
Return’d their heavy measured tread. 
The lamp’s uncertain lustre gave 
Their arms to gleam, their plumes to 
wave ; 

File after file in order pass. 

Like forms on Banquo's mystic glass. 
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Then, halting at their leader’s sign, 
At once they form’d and carved tb*,ir 
line. 

Hemming within its crescent drear 
Their victims, like a herd of deer. 
Another sign, and to the aim 
Levell’d at once their muskets came, 
As waiting but their chieftain’s word 
To make their fatal volley heard. 

XXIX. 

Back in a heap the menials drew; 
Yet, even in mortal terror, true, 

Their pale and startled group oppose 
Betwc'*!! Matilda and the foes. 

*0, haste thee, Wilfrid!’ Redmond 
cried; 

‘Undo that wicket by thy side * 

Bear hence Matilda — gain the wood — 
The pass may be a while made good — 
Thy band, ere this, must sure be nigh — 

0 speak not— dally not — but fly! ’ 
While yet the rro'vd their motions 

hide, 

Through the low wicket-door they 
glide. 

Through vaulted passages they wind. 
In Gothic intricacy twined; 

Wilfrid half led, and half he bore, 
Matilda to the postern-door, 

And safe beneath the forest tree 
The Lady stands at liberty. 

The moonbeams, the fresh gale’s caress. 
Renew’d suspended consciousness, — 
‘Where’s Redmond?’ eagerly she 
cries : 

* Thou answer’st not —he dies ! he dies ! 
And thou hast left him, all bereft 
Of mortal aid— with murderers left! 

1 know it well — he would not yield 
His sword to man — his doom is seal'd! 
For my scorn’d life, which thou hast 

bought 

At price of his, I thank thee not.’ 

XXX. 

The unjust reproach, the angry look, 
The heart of Wilfrid could not brook. 


‘Lady,’ he said, ‘ my band so near, 

In safety thou may’st rest thee here. 
For Redmond s death thou shalt not 
mourn, 

If mine can buy his safe return.’ 

He turn’d away— his heart Ihrobb’d 
high, 

The tear was bursting from his eye ; 
The sense of her injustice press’d 
Upon the maid’s distracted breast, — 

‘ Stay, Wilfrid, stay ! all aid is vain !’ 
He heard, but turn’d him not again; 
He reaches now the postern-door. 
Now enters— and is seen no more. 

XXXI. 

With all the agony that e’er 
Was gender'd ’twixt suspense and fear, 
She watch’d the line of windows tall. 
Whose Gothic lattice lights the Hall, 
Distinguish’d by the paly red 
The lamps in dim reflection shed, 
While all beside in wan moonlight 
Each grated casementglimmer’d white. 
No sight of harm, no sound of ill. 

It is a deep and midnight still. 

Who look’d upon the scene had guess’d 
All in the Castle were at rest : 

When sudden on the windows shone 
A lightning flash, just seen and gone! 
A shot is heard — Again the flame 
Flash’d thick and fast — a volley came I 
Then echo’d wildly, from within. 

Of shout and scream the mingled din. 
And weapon-clash and maddening cry, 
Ofthose who kill, and those wh'- ilie! — 
As fill’d the Hall with sulphurous 
smoke, 

More red, more dark, the death-flash 
broke ; 

And forms were on the lattice cast. 
That struck, or struggled, as they past 

XXXII. 

What sounds upon the midnight wind 
Approach so rapidly behind ? 

It is, it is, the tramp of steeds ! 
Matilda hears the sound, she speeds, 
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Seizes upon the leader's rein — 

* O, haste to aid, ere aid be vain I 
Fly to the postern— gain the Hall 1 ' 
From saddle spring the troopers all ; 
Their gallant steeds, at liberty, 

Run wild along the moonlight lea. 
But, ere they burst upon the scene. 
Full stubborn had the conflict been. 
When Bertram mark’d Matilda’s flight 
It gave the signal for the fight ; 

And Rokeby’s veterans, seam’d with 
scars 

Of Scotland’s and of Erin’s wars, 
Their momentary panic o’er, ‘ 

Stood to the arms which then they bore ; 
(Forthcy were weapon’d, and prepared 
Their mistress on her way to guard.) 
Then cheer’d them to the fight O’ Neale, 
Then peal’d the shot, and clash’d the 
steel ; 

The war-smoke soon with sable breath 
Darken’d the scene of blood and death, 
While on the few defenders close 
The Bandits, with redoubled blows. 
And, twice driven back, yet fierce 
and fell 

Renew the charge with frantic yell. 

XXXIII. 

Wilfrid has fall’n — but o’er him stood 
Young Redmond, soil’d with smoke 
and blood, 

Cheering his mates with heart and hand 
Still to make goefd their desperate 
stand. 

* Up, comrades, up! in Rokeby halls 
Ne’er be it said our courage fails. 
What I faint ye for their savage cry, 
Or do the smoke-wreaths daunt your 
eye? 

These rafters have return’d a shout 
As loud at Rokeby’s wassail rout, 

As thick a smoke these hearths have 
given 

At Hallow-tide or Christmas- even. 
Stand to it yet I renew the fight, 

For Rokeby’s and Matilda’s right! 


These slaves I they dare not, hand to 
hand. 

Bide buffet from a true man’s brand.* 
Impetuous, active, fierce, and young. 
Upon the advancing foes he sprung. 
Woe to the wretch at whom is bent 
His brandish ’dfalchion’ssheer descent! 
Backward they scatter’d as he came. 
Like wolves before the levin flame. 
When, ’mid their howling conclave 
driven. 

Hath glanced the thunderbolt of 
heaven. 

Bertram rush’d on— but Harpool 
clasp’d 

His knees, although in death he gasp’d, 
His falling corpse before him flung, 
And round the trammell’d ruffian clung. 
Just then, the soldiers fill’d the dome, 
And, shouting, charged the fclonshome 
So fiercely, that, in panic dread, 

They broke, they yielded, fell, or fled. 
Bertram’s stern voice they heed no 
more, 

Though heard above the battle’s roar ; 
While, trampling down the dying man, 
He strove, with volley'd threat and ban, 
In scorn of odds, in fate’s despite, 

To rally up the desperate fight. 

xxxiv. 

Soon murkier clouds the Hall enfold 
Than e’er from battle-thunders roll’d ; 
So dense, the combatants scarce know 
To aim or to avoid the blow. 
Smothering and blindfold grows the 
fight— 

But soon shall dawn a dismal light ! 
’Mid cries, and clashing arms, there 
came 

The hollow sound of rushing flame; 
New horrors on the tumult dire 
Arise — the Castle is on fire ! 

Doubtful, if chance had cast the brand, 
Or frantic Bertram’s desperate hand. 
Matilda saw — for frequent broke 
F rom the dim casements gusts of smoke 
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Yon tower, which late so clear defined 
On the fair hemisphere reclined, 

That, pencill’d on its azure pure, 

The eye could count each embrazure, 
Now, swath’d within the sweeping 
cloud. 

Seems giant- spectre in his shroud ; 
Till, from each loop-hole flashing light, 
A spout of fire shines ruddy bright, 
And, gathering to united glare. 
Streams high into the midnight air; 

A dismal beacon, far and wide, 

That waken'd Greta’s slumbering side. 
Soon a.i beneath, through gallery long, 
And pendant arch, the fire flash’d 
strung. 

Snatching whatever could maintain. 
Raise, or extend, its furious reign; 
Startling, with closer cause of dread, 
The females who the conflict fled, 
And now rush’d forth upon the plain. 
Filling the air with clamours vain. 


In gather’d group the soldiers gaze 
Upon the broad and roaring blaze. 
When, like infernal demon, sent, 

Red from his penal clement, 

To plague and to pollute the air, — 
His face all gore, on fire his hair. 
Forth from the central mass of smoke 
The giant form of Bertram broke ! 

His brandish’d sword on high he rears. 
Then plunged among opposing spears; 
Round his left arm his mantle truss’d, 
Received and foil’d three lances’ thrust ; 
Nor these Ins headlong course with- 
stood, 

Like reeds he snapp’d the tough ash- 
wood. 

In vain his foes around him clung; 
With matchless force aside he flung 
Their boldest,— as the bull, at bay, 
Tosses the ban-dogs from his way. 
Through forty foes his path he made, 
And safely gain’d the forest glade. 


XXXV. 

But ceased not yet, the Hall within. 
The shriek, the shout, the carnage-din. 
Till bursting lattices give proof 
The flames have caught the raftc r’d roof. 
What ! wait they till its beams amain 
Crash on the slayers and the slain ? 
The alarm is caught -the drawbridge 
falls, 

The warriors hurry from the walls. 
But, by the conllagratioiTs light, 
Upon the lawn renew the fight. 

Each strugglingfclon down was hew’d, 
Notonccouldgaintheshelteringwood ; 
But forth the aflrighted harper sprung. 
And to Matilda’s robe he clung. 

Her shriek, entreaty, and command. 
Stopp’d the pursuer’s lifted hand. 
Denzil and he alive were ta’en ; 

The rest, save Bertram, all arc slain. 

XXXVI. 

And where is Bertram Soaring high, 
The general flame ascends the sky; 


XXXVII. 

Scarce was this final conflict o’er. 
When from the postern Redmond bore 
Wilfrid, who, as of life bereft. 

Had in the fatal Hall been left. 
Deserted there by all his train ; 

But Redmond saw, and turn’d again. — 
Beneath an oak he laid him down. 
That in the blaze gleam’d ruddy brown. 
And then his mantle’s clasp undid; 
Matilda held his drooping head, 

Till, given to breathe the freer air. 
Returning life repaid their CHie. 
lie gazed on them with heavy sigh, — 
‘1 could have wish'd even thus to 
die!’ 

No more he said — for now with speed 
Each trooper had regain'd his steed; 
The ready palfreys stood array’d 
For Redmond and for Rokeby’smaid ; 
Two Wilfrid on his horse sustain. 
One leads his charger by the rein. 
But ©ft Matilda look’d behind. 

As up the Vale of Tees they wind. 
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Where far the mansion of her sires 
Beacon’d the dale with midnight fires. 
In gloomy arch above them spread, 
The clouded heaven lower’d bloody 
red ; 

Beneath, in sombre light, the flood 
Appear’d to roll in waves of blood. 
Then, one by one, was heard to fall 
The tower, the donjon-keep, the hall. 
Each rushing down with thunder 
sound, 

A space the conflagration drown’d ; 
Till, gathering strength, again it rose, 
Announced its triumph in its close, 
Shook wide its light the landscape o’er, 
Then sunk — and Rokeby was no more ! 


Canto Sixth. 

I. 

The summer sun, whose early power 
Was wont to gild Matilda’s bower. 
And rouse her with his matin ray 
Her duteous orisons to pay, — 

That morning sun has three times seen 
The flowers unfold on Rokeby green. 
But sees no more the slumbers fly 
From fair Matilda’s hazel eye ; 

That morning sun has three times broke 
On Rokeby’s glades of elm and oak. 
But, rising from their silvan screen, 
Marks no grey turrets glance between. 
A shapeless mass lie keep and tower, 
That, hissing to the morning shower. 
Can but with smouldering vapour pay 
The early smile of summer day. 

The peasant, to his labour bound, 
Pauses to view the blacken’d mound, 
Striving, amid the ruin’d space. 

Each well-remember’d spot to trace. 
That length of frail and fire-scorch’d 
wall 

Once screen’d the hospitable hall ; 
When yonder broken arch was whole, 
'Twas there was dealt the weekly dole ; 


I And where yon tottering columns nod. 
The chapel sent the hymn to God. — 
So flits the world’s uncertain span ! 
Nor zeal for God, nor love for man, 
Gives mortal monuments a date 
Beyond the power of Time and Fate. 
The towers must share the builder’s 
doom ; 

Ruin is theirs, and his a tomb : 

But better boon benignant Heaven 
To Faith and Charity has given. 

And bids the Christian hope sublime 
Transcend the bounds of Fate and 
Time. 

II. 

Now the third night of summer ^ame, 
Since that which witness’d Rokeby’s 
flame. 

On Brignal cliffs and Scargill brake 
The owlet’s homilies awake. 

The bittern scream’d from rush and 

flag. 

The raven slumber’d on his crag. 
Forth from his den the otter drew, — 
Grayling and trout their tyrant knew, 
As between reed and sedge he peers, 
With fierce round snout and sharpen’d 
ears. 

Or, prowling by the moonbeam cool. 
Watches the stream or swims the 
pool ; — 

Perch’d on his wonted eyrie high. 
Sleep seal’d the tercelet’s wearied 
eye. 

That all the day had watch’d so well 
The ciKshat dart across the dell. 

In dubious beam reflected shone 
That lofty cliff of pale grey stone, 
Beside whose base the secret cave 
To rapine late a refuge gave. 

The crag’s wild crest of copse and yew 
On Greta’s breast dark shad ows threw ; 
Shadows that met or shunn’d the sight 
With every change of fitful light ; 

As hope and fear alternate chase 
Our course through life’s uncertain 
race. 
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III. 

Gliding by crag and copsewood green, 
A solitary form was seen 
To trace with stealthy pace the wold, 
Like fox that seeks the midnight fold. 
And pauses oft, and cowers dismay’d. 
At every breath that stirs the shade. 
He passes now the ivy bush, — 

The owl has seen him, and is hush ; 
He passes now the dodder’d oak, — 
Ye heard the startled raven croak ; 
Lower and lower he descends, 

Rustle the leaves, the brushwood 
bends ; 

The otter hears him tread the shore, 
And dives, and is beheld no more ; 
And by the cliff of pale grey stone 
The midnight wanderer stands alone. 
Methinks, that by the moon we trace 
A well-remember’d form and face ! 
That stripling shape, that cheek so 
pale. 

Combine to tell a ruel.il tale, 

Of powers misused, of passion’s force, 
Of guilt, of grief, and of remorse ! 

*l'is Edmund’s eye, at every sound 
That flings that guilty glance around : 
’Tis Edmund’s trembling haste divides 
The bnishwood that the cavern hides ; 
And, when its narrow porch lies bare, 
’Tis Edmund’s form that enters there. 

IV. 

His flint and steel have sparkled bright, 
A lamp hath lent the cavern light; 
Fearful and quick his eye surveys 
Each angle of the gloomy maze. 

Since last he left that stern abode 
It seem’d as none its floor had trodc ; 
Untouch’d appear'd the various spoil, 
The purchase of his comrades’ toil ; 
Masks and disguises grim’d with mud. 
Arms broken and defiled with blood. 
And all the nameless tools that aid 
Night felons in their Lawless trade, 
Upon the gloomy walls were hung. 
Or lay in nooks obscurely flung. 
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Still on the sordid board appear 
The relics of the noontide cheer : 
Flagons and emptied flasks were there. 
And bench o’erthrown, and shatter’d 
chair ; 

And all around the semblance show’d. 
As when the final revel glow’d. 
When the red sun was setting fast. 
And parting pledge Guy Denzil past. 
‘To Rokeby treasure-vaults!* they 
quafTd, 

And shouted loud and wildly laugh’d. 
Pour’d maddening from the rocky door, 
And parted -to return no more I 
They found in Rokeby vaults their 
doom, — 

A bloody death, a burning tomb I 

V. 

There his own peasant-dress he spies, 
DofTd to assume that quaint disguise ; 
And, shuddering, thought upon his 
glee. 

When prank’d in garb of minstrelsy. 

‘ O, be the fatal art accurst,’ 

He cried, ‘ that moved my folly first ; 
Till, bribed by bandits’ base applause, 
I burst through God’s and Nature’s 
laws ! 

Three summer days are scantly past 
Since I have trod this cavern last, 

A thoughtless wretch, and prompt to 
err — 

But, O, as yet no murderer I 
Even now I list my comrades’ ^beer, 
That general laugh is in mine car. 
Which raised my pulse and steel’d my 
heart. 

As I rehearsed my treacherous part — 
And would that all since then could 
seem 

The phantom of a fever’s dream ! 

But fatal Memory notes too well 
The horrors of the dying yell 
From my despairing mates that broke. 
When flash’d the fire and roll’d the 
smoke ; 
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When the avengers shouting came, 
And hemm'd us 'twixt the sword and 
flame 1 

My frantic flight, — the lifted brand, — 

That angel’s interposing hand I 

If, for my life from slaughter freed, 

I yet could pay some grateful meed ! 
Perchance this object of my quest 
May aid* — he turn’d, nor spoke the 
rest. 

VI. 

Due northward from the rugged hearth , 
With paces five he metes the earth. 
Then toil’d with mattock to explore 
The entrails of the cavern floor, 

Nor paused till, deep beneath the 
ground. 

His search a small steel casket found. 
Just as he stoop'd to loose its hasp 
His shoulder felt a giant grasp ; 

He started, and look’d up aghast, 
Then shriek’d ! — ’Twas Bertram held 
him fast. 

‘Fear not!’ he said; but who could 
hear 

That deepstern voice, and cease to fear? 

‘ Fear not ! — By heaven, he shakes as 
much 

As partridge in the falcon’s clutch I ’ — 
He raised him, and unloosed his hold, 
While from the opening casket roll’d 
A chain and reliquaire of gold. 
Bertram beheld it with surprise. 
Gazed on its fashion and device. 
Then, cheering Edmund as he could, 
Somewhat he smooth’d his rugged 
mood : 

For still the youth’s half-lifted eye 
Quiver’d with terror’s agony. 

And sidelong glanced, as to explore. 
In meditated flight, the door. 

‘Sit,’ Bertram said, ‘from danger free: 
Thou canst not, and thou shalt not, 
flee. 

Chance brings me hither; hill and plain 
I ’ve sought for refuge-place in vain. 


And tell me now, thou aguish boy, 
What makest thou here ? what means 
this toy ? 

Denzil and thou, I mark’d, were ta’en; 
What lucky chance unbound your 
chain ? 

I deem’d, long since on Baliol’s tower. 
Your heads were warp’d with sun 
and shower. 

Tell me the whole — and, mark! nought 
e’er 

Chafes me like falsehood, or like fear.’ 
Gathering his courage to his aid. 

But trembling still, the youth obey’d. 

VII. 

‘ Denzil and I two nights pass’d o’er 
In fetters on the dun^on floor. 

A guest the third sad morrow brought ; 
Our hold dark Oswald WyclilTe sought. 
And eyed my comrade long askance. 
With fix’d and penetrating glance. 

“ Guy Denzil art thou call’d ?” — “The 
same.” — 

“ At Court who served wild Bucking- 
hamc ; 

Thence banish’d, won a keeper’s place. 
So Villicrs will’d, in Marwood-chasc ; 
That lost — I need not tell thee why — 
Thou madcst thy wit thy wants supply, 
Then fought for Rokeby : — Have I 
guess’d 

My prisoner rights” — “At thy be- 
hest.” — 

He paused a while, and then went on 
With low and confidential tone ; — 

Me, as I judge, not then he saw, 

Close nestled in my couch of straw. — 
“ List to me, Guy. Thou know’st the 
great 

Have frequent need of what they 
hate ; 

Hence, in their favour oft we see 
Unscrupled, useful men like thee. 
Were I disposed to bid thee live 
What pledge of faith hast thou to 
give?” 
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VIII. 

* The ready Fiend, who never yet 
Hath failed to sharpen Denzil’s wit, 
Prompted his lie — “ His only child 
Should rest his pledge.” — The Baron 
smiled, 

And turn’d to me — “Thou art his son?” 
I bowed — our fetters were undone, 
And we were led to hear apart 
A dreadful lesson of his art. 

Wilfrid, he said, his heir and son, 
Had fair Matilda’s favour won ; 

And long since had their union been 
But for her father’s bigot spleen, 
Whose brute and blindfold party rage 
Would, force per force, her hand 
engage 

To a base kern of Irish earth, 
Unknown his lineage and his birth, 
Save that a dying ruffian bore 
The infant brat to Rokeby door. 
Gentle restraint, he said, would lead 
Old Rokeby to enLi^^c his creed ; 

But fair occasion he must hnd 
For such restraint well-meant and kind, 
The Knight being render’d to his charge 
But as a prisoner at large. 

IX. 

‘ He school’d us in a well-forged talc. 
Of scheme the Castle walls to scale, 
To which was leagued each Cavalier 
That dwells upon the Tyne and Wear; 
That Rokeby, his parole forgot, 

Had dealt with us to aid the plot. 
Such was the charge, whicli Denzil’s 
zeal 

Of hate to Rokeby and O’Ncalc 
Proffer’d, as witness, to make good, 
Even though the forfeit were their 
blood. 

I scrupled, until o’er and o’er 
His prisoners’ safety Wycliffc swore ; 
And then — alas ! what needs there 
more ? 

I knew I should not live to say 
The proffer I refused that day ; 


Ashamed to live, yet loth to die, 

I soil’d me with their infamy !’ — 
‘Poor youth,’ said Bertram, ‘wavering 
still. 

Unfit alike for good or ill ! 

But what fell next ? ’ — ‘ Soon as at large 
Was scroll’dand sign’d ourfatalcharge. 
There never yet, on tragic stage. 
Was seen so well a painted rage 
As Oswald’s show’d ! With loud alarm 
He call’d his garrison to arm ; 

From tower to tower, from post to post. 
He hurried as if all were lost ; 
Consign’d to dungeon and to chain 
The good old Knight and all his train ; 
Warn’d each suspected Cavalier, 
Within his limits, to appear 
To-morrow, at the hour of noon. 

In the high church of Egliston.’ 

X. 

‘Of Egliston ' — Even now I pass’d,’ 
Said Bertram, ‘as the night closed fast ; 
Torches and cressets gleam’d around, 
I heard the saw and hammer sound, 
And I could mark they toil’d to raise 
A scaffold, hung with sable baize, 
Which the grim headsman’s scene 
display’d, 

Block, axe, and sawdust ready laid. 
Some evil deed will there be done, 
Unless Matilda wed his son ; — 

She loves him not — ’tis shrewdly 
guess’d 

That Redmond rules the damsel’s 
breast. 

This is a turn of Oswald’s skill . 

But I may meet, and foil him still ! 
How earnest thou to thy freedom’’ — 
‘There 

Lies mystery more dark and rare. 

I n midst of Wycl iffe’s well- feign'd rage, 
A scroll w'as offer’d by a page, 

Who told, a miillled horseman late 
Had left it at the Castle-gate. 

He broke the seal — his cheek show’d 
change. 

Sudden, portentous, wild, and strange ; 
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The mimic passion of his eye 
Was turn’d to actual agony ; 

His hand like summer sapling shook. 
Terror and guilt were in his look. 
Denzil he judged, in time of need, 

Fit counsellor for evil deed ; 

And thus apart his counsel broke, 
While with a ghastly smile he spoke : — 

XI. 

‘ ** As in the pageants of the stage, 
The dead awake in this wild age. 
Mortham — whom all men deem’d 
decreed 

In his own deadly snare to bleed, 
Slain by a bravo, whom, o’er sea. 

He train’d to aid in murdering me, — 
M ortham has ’scaped ! The coward shot 
The steed, but harm’d the rider not.”’ 
Here, with an execration fell, 

Bertram leap’d up, and paced the cell : — 

* Thine own grey head, or bosom dark,’ 
He mutter’d, ‘ may be surer mark ! ’ 
Then sat, and sign’d to Edmund, pale 
With terror, to resume his tale, 

* Wycliffewent on: — ‘‘Mark with what 

flights 

Of wilder’d reverie he writes : — 

THE LErrER. 

* “ Ruler of Mortham’s destiny ! 
Though dead, thy victim lives to thee. 
Once had he all that binds to life, 

A lovely child, a lovelier wife ; 
Wealth, fame, and friendship, were 
his own — 

Thou gavest the word, and they arc 
flown. 

Mark how he pays thee: — To thyhand 
He yields his honours and his land. 
One boon premised ; — Restore his 
child ! 

And, from his native land exiled, 
Mortham no more returns to claim 
His lands, his honours, or his name ; 
Refuse him this, and from the slain 
Thou shalt see Mortham rise again.” 


XII. 

‘ This billet while the Baron read. 
His faltering accents show’d his dread ; 
He press’d his forehead with his palm, 
Then took a scornful tone and calm ; 

“ Wild as the winds, as billows wild ! 
What wot I of his spouse or child ? 
Hither he brought a joyous dame. 
Unknown her lineage or her name : 
Her, in some frantic fit, he slew ; 

The nurse and child in fear withdrew. 
Heaven be my witness ! wist I where 
To find thisyouth,iny kinsman’s heir,— 
Unguerdon’d, I would give with joy 
The father’s arms to fold his bey. 

And Mortham’s lands and towers 
resign 

To the just heirs of Mortham’s line.” 
Thou know’st that scarcely e’en his 
fear 

Suppresses Dcnzil’s cynic sneer ; — 

“ Then happy is thy vassal’s part,” 
He said, “to ease his patron’s heart! 
In thine own jailer’s watchful care 
Lies Mortham’s just and lightful heir; 
Thy generous wish is fully won, — 
Redmond O’Nealc is Mortham’s 
son.” 

XIII. 

‘ Up starting with a frenzied look. 

His clenched hand the Baron shook: 

“ Is Hell at work? or dost thou rave, 
Or darest thou palter with me, slave I 
Perchance thou wot’st not, Barnard’s 
towers 

Have racks, of strange and ghastly 
powers.” 

Denzil, who well his safety knew. 
Firmly rejoin’d, “ I tell thee true. 

Thy racks could give thee but to know 
The proofs, which I, untortured, 
show. 

It chanced upon a winter night. 

When early snow made Stanmore 
white, 
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That very night, when first of all 
Redmond O'Neale saw Rokeby-hali, 
It was my goodly lot to gain 
A reliquary and a chain, 

Twisted and chased of massive gold. 
— Demand not how the prize I hold ! 
It was not given, nor lent, nor sold. 
Gilt tablets to the chain were hung, 
With letters in the Irish tongue. 

I hid my spoil, for there was need 
That I should leave the land with 
speed ; 

Nor then I deem’d it safe to bear 
On mine own person gems so rare. 
Small heed I of the tablets took. 

But since have spell’d them by the 
book. 

When some sojourn in Erin’s land 
Of their wild speech had given com- 
mand. 

But darkling was the sense; the phrase 
And language those of other days, 
Involved of purpose, as to foil 
An interloper’s prying toil. 

The words, but not the sense, I knew, 
Till fortune gave the guiding clew. 

xiv. 

* ** Three days since was that clew 
reveal’d, 

In Thorsgill as I lay conceal’d, 

And heard at full when Rokeby’s maid 
Her uncle’s history display’d j 
And now I can interpret well 
Each syllable the tablets tell. 

Mark, then : Fair Edith was the joy 
Of old O’Neale of Clandeboy ; 

But from her sire and country fled, 

In secret Mortham’s Lord to wed. 
O’Neale, his first resentment o’er. 
Despatch’d his son to Greta’s shore, 
Enjoining he should make him known 
(Until his farther will were shown) 
To Edith, but to her alone. 

What of their ill-starr*d meeting fell 
Lord Wycliffe knows, and none so 
well. 


XV. 

*** O Neale it was, who, in despair, 
Robb’d Mortham of his infant heir ; 
He bred him in their nurture wild. 
And call’d him murder’d Connel's 
child. 

Soon died the nurse ; the clan believed 
What from their Chieftain they re- 
ceived. 

His purpose was, that ne’er again 
The boy should cross the Irish main ; 
But, like his mountain sires, enjoy 
The woods and wastes of Clandeboy. 
Then on the land wild troubles came. 
And stronger chieftains urged a claim. 
And wrested from the old man’s hands 
His native towers, his father’s lands. 
Unable then, amid the strife, 

To guard young Redmond's rights or 
life, 

Late and reluctant he restores 
The infant to his native shores, 

With goodly gifts and letters stored, 
With many a deep conjuring word, 
To Mortham and to Rokeby’s Lord. 
Nought knew the clod of Irish earth. 
Who was the guide, of Redmond’s 
birth ; 

But deem’d his Chiefs commands were 
laid 

On both, by both to be obey’d. 

How he was wounded by the way, 

I need not, and I list not say.” 

xvr. 

* “A wondrous tale! and, grant it true, 
What,’’ Wyclifle answer’d, “might I 
do? 

Heaven knows, as willingly as now 
I raise the bonnet from my brow, 
Would I my kinsman’s manors fair 
Restore to Mortham, or his heir ; 

But Mortham is distraught — O’ Neale 
Has drawn for tyranny his steel, 
Malignant to our rightful cause. 

And train’d in Rome’s delusive laws. 
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Hark thee apart ! ” — They whisper’d 
long, 

Till Denzil’s voice grew bold and 
strong : 

“ My proofs I I never will,” he said, 
Show mortal man where they are laid. 
Nor hope discovery to foreclose, 

By giving me to feed the crows ; 

For I have mates at large, who know 
Where I am wont such toys to stow. 
Free me from peril and from band. 
These tablets are at thy command ; 
Nor were it hard to form some train. 
To wile old Mortham o’er the main. 
Then, lunatic’s nor papist’s hand 
Should wrest from thine the goodly 
land.” 

— “ I like thy wit,” said Wy cliffe,^* well ; 
But here in hostage shalt thou dwell. 
Thy son, unless my puipose err, 

May prove the trustier messenger. 

A scroll to Mortham shall he bear 
From me, and fetch these tokens rare. 
Gold shalt thou have, and that good 
store. 

And freedom, his commission o’er ; 
But if his faith should chance to fail, 
The gibbet frees thee from the jail.” 

XVII. 

‘ Mesh’d in the net himself had twined, 
What subterfuge could Denzil find ? 
He told me, with reluctant sigh. 

That hidden here the tokens lie; 
Conjured my swift return and aid 
By all he scoff’d and disobey’d. 

And look’d as if the noose were tied, 
And I the priest who left his side. 
This scroll for Mortham Wycliffe gave, 
Whom I must seek by Greta’s wave ; 
Or in the hut where chief he hides, 
Where Thorsgill’s forester resides. 
(Thence chanced it, wandering in the 
glade, 

That he descried our ambuscade.) 

I was dismiss’d as evening fell, 

And reach’d but now this rocky cell.’ — 


‘ GiveOswald’s letter.’ — Bertram read, 
And tore it fiercely, shred by shred ; — 

* All lies and villany ! to blind 

His noble kinsman’s generous mind, 
And train him on from day to day, 
Till he can take his life away. 

And now, declare thy purpose, youth, 
Nor dare to answer, save the truth ; 
If aught I mark of Denzil’s ait, 

I’ll tear the secret from thy heart!’ 

XVIIl. 

* It needs not. I renounce,’ he said, 

* My tutor and his deadly trade. 

Fix’d was my purpose to declare 
To Mortham, Redmond is his heir; 
To tell him in what risk he stands, 
And yield these tokens to his hands. 
Fix’d was my purpose to atone, 

Far as I may, the evil done ; 

And fix’d it rests — if I survive 
This night, and leave this cave alive.’ — 

* And Denzil ? ’ — ‘ Let them ply the 

rack, 

Even till his joints and sinews crack ! 
If Oswald tear him limb from limb, 
What ruth can Denzil claim from him, 
Whose thoughtless youth he led astray, 
And damn’d to this unhallow’d way t 
He school’d me, faith and vows were 
vain ; 

Now let my master reap his gain.’ 
‘True,’ answer’d Bertram, ‘ ’tis his 
meed ; 

There ’s retribution in the deed. 

But thou- -thou art not for our course, 
Hast fear, hast pity, hast remorse ; 
And he, with us the gale who braves, 
Must heave such cargo to the waves. 
Or lag with overloaded prore. 

While barks unburden’d reach the 
shore.’ 


XIX. 

He paused, and, stretching him at 
length. 

Seem'd to repose his bulky strength. 
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Communing with his secret mind, | 
As half he sat, and half reclined. 

One ample hand his forehead press’d, 
And one was dropp'd across his breast. 
The shaggy eyebrows deeper came 
Above his eyes of swarthy flame ; 

His lip of pride awhile forbore 
The haughty curve till then it wore ; 
The unalter’d fierceness of his look 
A shade of darken’d sadness took, — 
For dark and sad a presage press’d 
Resistlessly on Bertram’s breast,— 
And when he spoke, his wonted tone, 
So fierce, abrupt, and brief, was gone. 
His voice was steady, low, and deep. 
Like distant waves when breezes sleep ; 
And sorrow mix’d with Edmund’s fear, 
Its low unbroken depth to hear. 

XX. 

‘ Edmund, in thy sad tale I find 
The woe that warp’d my patron’s mind : 
’T would wake tlie lomitilns of the 
eye 

In other men, but mine are dry. 
Mortham must never see the fool 
That sold himself base Wyclifle’s tool ; 
Yet less from thirst of sordid g.dn. 
Than to avenge supposed disdain. 

Say, Bertram rues his fault;- a word. 
Till now, from Bertram never heard : 
Say, too, that Mortham’s Lord he 
prays 

To think but on their former days ; 

On Quariana’s beach and rock, 

On Cayo’s bursting battle-shock, 

On Darien’s sands and deadly dew. 
And on the dart Tlatzeca threw ; — 
Perchance my patron yet may hear 
More that may grace his comrade’s 
bier. 

My soul hath felt a secret weight, 

A warning of approaching fate : 

A priest had said, “ Return, repent ! ” 
As well to bid that rock be rent. 

Firm as that flint I face mine end ; 

My heart may burst, but cannot bend. 


XXI. 

The dawning of my youth, with awe. 
And prophecy, the Dalesmen saw; 
For over Redesdale it came, 

As bodeful as their beacon-flame. 
Edmund, thy years were scarcely mine, 
When, challenging the clans of Tyne 
To bring their best my brand to prove, 
O’er Hexham’s altar hung my glove ; 
But Tyncdalc, nor in tower nor town, 
Held champion meet to take it down. 
My noontide, India may declare ; 

Like her fierce sun, I fired the air ! 
Like him, to wood and cave bade fly 
Her natives, from mine angry eye. 
Panama’s maids shall long look pale 
When Risingham inspires the talc ; 
Chili’s dark matrons long shall tame 
Thefroward child withBertram’s name. 
And now, my race of terror run, 

Mine be the eve of tropic sun ! 

No pale gradations quench his ray. 
No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 
With disk like battle-target red, 

He riKshes to his burning bed. 

Dyes the wide wave with bloody light. 
Then sinks at once — and all is night. 

XXII. 

* Now to thy mission, Edmund. Fly, 
Seek Mortham out, and bid him hie 
To Richmond, where his troops arc 
laid. 

And lead his force to Redmond’s aid. 
Say, till he reaches Egliston, 

A friend will watch to guard hii. son. 
Now, fare-lhee-wcll ; for night draws 
on. 

And I would rest me here alone.’ 
Despite his ill- dissembled fear. 

There swam in Edmund’s eye a tear; 
A tribute to the courage high 
Which stoop’d not in extremity. 

But strove, irregularly great. 

To triumph o’er approaching fate ! 
Bertram beheld the dewdrop start. 

It almost touch’d his iron heart 
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* I did not think there lived,’ he said, 
‘One who would tear for Bertram 
shed.* 

He loosen’d then his baldric’s hold, 

A buckle broad of massive gold ; — 

‘ Of all the spoil that paid his pains. 
But this with Risingham remains ; 
And this, dear Edmund, thou shalt take. 
And wear it long for Bertram’s sake. 
Once more — to Mortham speed amain; 
Farewell ! and turn thee not again.* 

XXIII. 

The night has yielded to the morn, 
And far the hours of prime are worn. 
Oswald, who, since the dawn of day, 
Had cursed his messenger’s delay. 
Impatient question’d now his train, 
‘Was Denzil’s son return’d again?’ 

It chanced there answer’d of the crew, 
A menial, who young Edmund knew: 
‘ No son of Denzil this,’ he said ; 

‘ A peasant boy from Winston glade. 
For song and minstrelsy renown’d. 
And knavish pranks, the hamlets round.’ 
‘Not Denzil’sson! — From Winston 
vale ! — 

Then it was false, that specious tale ; 
Or, worse, he hath despatch’d they outh 
To show to Mortham’s Lord its truth. 
Fool that I was !— but ’tis too late; — 
This is the very turn of fate ! — 

The tale, or true or false, relies 
On Denzil’s e\ddence !— He dies ! — 
Ho ! Provost Marshall ! instantly 
Lead Denzil to the gallows-tree ! 
Allow him not a parting word ; 

Short be the shrift, and sure the cord ! 
Then let his gory head appal 
Marauders from the Castle-wall. 

Lead forth thy guard, that duty done, 
With best despatch to Egliston. 

— Basil, tell Wilfrid he must straight 
Attend me at the Castle-gate.’ 

XXIV. 

‘ Alas ! ’ the old domestic said, 

And shook his venerable head. 


‘ Alas, my Lord ! full ill to-day 
May my young master brook the way ! 
The leech has spoke with grave alarm 
Of unseen hurt, of secret harm, 

Of sorrow lurking at the heart, 

That mars and lets his healing art.’ — 
‘ Tush, tell not me ! — Romantic boys 
Pine themselves sick for airy toys. 

I will find cure for Wilfrid soon; 

Bid him for Egliston be boune. 

And quick !— I hear the dull death-drum 
Tell Denzil’s hour of fate is come.* 
Hcpausedwithscornful smile, and then 
Resumed his train of thought agen. 

‘ Now comes my fortune’s crisis near! 
Entreaty boots not— instant fear. 
Nought else, can bend Matilda’s pride, 
Or win her to be Wilfrid’s bride. 

But when she sees the scaffold placed, 
With axe and block and headsman 
graced, 

And when she deems, that to deny 
Dooms Redmond and her sire to die, 
She must give way. Then, were the 
line 

OfRokeby once combined with mine, 
I gain the weather-gage of fate 1 
If Mortham come, he comes too late. 
While I, allied thus and prepared. 
Bid him defiance to his beard. 

If she prove stubborn, shall I dare 
To drop the axe ? — soft > pause we there. 
Mortham still lives — yon youth may tell 
His tale — and Fairfax loves him well ; — 
Else, wherefore should I now delay 
To sweep this Redmond from my 
way? 

But she to piety perforce 
Must yield. — Without there! sound 
to horse.’ 

XXV. 

*Twas bustle in the court below : 

‘ Mount, and march forward !’ — Forth 
they go ; 

Steeds neigh and trample all around, 
Steel rings, spears glimmer, trumpets 
sound. 
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Just then was sung his parting hymn ; 
And Denzil turn’d his eyeballs dim, 
And, scarcely conscious what he sees. 
Follows the horsemen down the Tees; 
And scarcely conscious what he hears, 
The trumpets tingle in his ears. 

O’er the long bridge they ’re sweeping 
now. 

The van is hid by greenwood bough ; 
But ere the rearward had pass’d o’er, 
Guy Denzil heard and saw no more ! 
One stroke, upon the Castle bell. 

To Oswald rung his dying knell. 

XXVI. 

Oh for that pencil, erst profuse 
Of chivalry’s emblazon’d hues, 
Thattracedofold, in Woodstock bower, 
The pageant of the Leaf and Flower, 
And bodied forth the tourney high 
Held for the hand of Emily ! 

Then might I paint the tumult broad 
That to the crowded abbey flow’d, 
And pour’d, a'j with an ocean’s sound, 
Into the church’s ample bound ! 

Then might I show each varying mien. 
Exulting, woful, or serene ; 
Indifference, with his idiot stare. 

And Sympathy, with anxious air ; 
Paint the dejected Cavalier, 

Doubtful, disarm’d, and sad of cheer; 
And his proud foe, whose formal eye 
Claim’d conquest now and mastery ; 
And the brute crowd, whose envious 
zeal 

Huzzas each turn of Fortune’s wheel, 
And loudest shouts when lowest lie 
Exalted worth and station high. 

Yet what may such a wish avail ? 

Tis mine to tell an onward tale, 
Hurrying, as best I can, along. 

The hearers and the hasty song ; — 
Like traveller when approaching 
home. 

Who sees the shades of evening come. 
And must not now his course delay. 
Or choose the fair but winding way; 


Nay, scarcely may his pace suspend. 
Where o’er his head the wildings bend. 
To bless the breeze that cools his brow. 
Or snatch a blossom from the bough. 

XXVII. 

The reverend pile lay wild and waste. 
Profaned, dishonour’d, and defaced. 
Through stoned lattices no more 
In soften’d light the sunbeams pour. 
Gilding the Gothic sculpture rich 
Of shrine, and monument, and niche. 
The Civil fury of the time 
Made sport of sacrilegious crime ; 

For dark Fanaticism rent 
Altar, and screen, and ornament, 

And peasant hands the tombs o’er threw 
Of Bowes, of Rokeby, and Fitz-Hugh. 
And now was seen, unwonted sight. 
In holy walls a scaffold dight ! 

Where once the priest, of grace divine 
Dealt to his flock the mystic sign ; 
There stood the block display’d, and 
there 

The headsman grim his hatchet bare , 
And for the word of Hope and Faith, 
Resounded loud a doom of death. 
Thrice the fierce trumpet’s breath was 
heard, 

And echo’d thrice the herald’s word. 
Dooming, for breach of martial laws. 
And treason to the Commons’ cause. 
The Knight of Rokeby and O’Neale 
Tostoop their heads to block and steel. 
The trumpets flourish’d high and shrill, 
Then was a silence dead and still ; 
And silent prayers to heaven were cast, 
And stifled sobs were bursting fast. 
Till from the crowd begun to rise 
Murmurs of sorrow or surprise. 

And from the distant aisles there came 
Deep-mutter’d threats, with Wycliffe’s 
name. 

XXVIII. 

But Oswald, guarded by his band. 
Powerful in evil, waved his hand. 
And bade Sedition’s voice be dead, 
On peril of the murmurer’s head. 

N 
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Then first his glance sought Rokeby’s 
Knight ; 

Who gazed on the tremendous sight 
As calm as if he came a guest 
To kindred Baron’s feudal feast, 

As calm as if that trumpet-call 
Were summons to the banner’d hall ; 
Firm in his loyalty he stood, 

And prompt to seal it with his blood. 
With downcast look drew Oswald 
nigh,— 

He durst not cope with Rokeby’s 
eye ! — 

And said, with low and faltering breath, 

‘ Thou know'st the terms of life and 
death.’ 

The Knight then turn’d, and sternly 
smiled : 

‘ The maiden is mine only child. 

Yet shall my blessing leave her head. 
If with a traitor’s son she wed.’ 

Then Redmond spoke ; ‘ The life of one 
Might thy malignity atone. 

On me be flung a double guilt • 

Spare Rokeby’s blood, let mine be 
spilt !* 

Wycliflfe had listen’d to his suit. 

But dread prevail’d, and he was mute. 

XXIX. 

And now he pours his choice of fear 
In secret on Matilda’s ear; 

‘ An union form’d with me and mine 
Ensures the faith of Rokeby’s line. 
Consent, and all this dread array. 

Like morning dream, shall pass away; 
Refuse, and, by my duty press’d, 

I give the word — thou know’st the 
rest.’ 

Matilda, still and motionless, 

With terror heard the dread address, 
Pale as the sheeted maid who dies 
To hopeless love a sacrifice ; 

Then wrung her hands in agony, 

And round her cast bewilder’d eye, 
Now on the scaffold glanced, and now 
On Wycliffe’s unrelenting brow. 


She veil’d her face, and, with a voice 
Scarce audible, — ‘ I make my choice ! 
Spare but their lives! — foraughtbeside, 
Let Wilfrid’s doom my fate decide. 
He once was generous ! ’ — As she 
spoke, 

Dark Wycliffe’sjoy in triumph broke : — 
* Wilfrid, where loiter’d ye so late ? 
Why upon Basil rest thy weight? 

Art spell-bound by enchanter’s 
wand ’ — 

Kneel, kneel, and take her yielded 
hand ; 

Thank her with raptures, simple boy 1 
Should tears and trembling speak thy 
joy?’— 

hush, my sire! To prayer and tear 
Of mine thou hast refused thine ear; 
But now the awful hour draws on 
When truth must speak in loftier tone.’ 

XXX. 

He took Matilda’s hand : — ‘ Dear maid, 
Couldst thou so injure me,’ he said, 

‘ Of thy poor friend so basely deem. 
As blend with him this barbarous 
scheme ? 

Alas ! my efforts, made in vain. 

Might well have saved this added pain. 
But now, bear witness earth and 
heaven, 

That ne’er was hope to mortal given. 
So twisted with the strings of life. 

As this — to call Matilda wife ! 

1 bid it now for ever part, 

And with the effort bursts my heart 1’ 
His feeble frame was worn so low 
With wounds, with watching, and with 
woe. 

That nature could no more sustain 
The agony of mental pain. 

He kneel’d — his lip her hand had 
press’d, — 

Just then he felt the stern arrest ; 
Lower and lower sunk his head, — 
They raised him, — but the life was 
fled! 
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Then, first alarm’d, his sire and train 
Tried every aid, but tried in vain. 

The soul, too soft its ills to bear, 

Had left our mortal hemisphere, 

And sought in better world the meed 
To blameless life by Heaven decreed. 

XXXI. 

The wretched sire beheld, aghast, 
With Wilfrid all his projects past. 

All turn’d and centred on his son, 

On Wilfrid all— and he was gone. 

‘ And I am childless now,’ he said ; 
‘Childless, through that relentless 
maid ! 

A lifetime’s arts, in vain essay’d. 

Are bursting on their artist’s head! 
Here lies my Wilfrid dead— and there 
Comes hated Mortham for his heir. 
Eager to knit in happy band 
With Rokeby’s heiress Redmond’s 
hand. 

And shall their triumph soar o’er all 
The schemes deep-laid to Vv^ork their 
fall? 

No!— deeds, which prudence might 
not dare. 

Appal not vengeance and despair. 

The murd'ress weeps upon his bier — 
I ’ll change to real that feigned tear! 
They all shall share destruction’s 
shock ; — 

Ho! lead the captives to the block!’ 
But ill his Provost could divine 
Ilis feelings, and forbore the sign. 

‘ Slave ! to the block !— or I, or they, 
Shall face the judgment-scat this day I’ 

XXXII. 

The outmost crowd have heard a sound 
Like horse’s hoof on harden’d ground; 
Nearer it came, and yet more near, — 
The very death’s-men paused to hear. 
’Tis in the churchyard now— the tread 
Hath waked the dwelling of the dead ! 
Fresh sod, and old sepulchral stone, 
Return the tramp in varied tone. 


All eyes upon the gateway hung, 
When through the Gothic arch there 
sprung 

A horseman arm’d, atheadlongspeed— 
Sable his cloak, his plume, his steed. 
Fire from the f.inty floor was spurn’d, 
The vaults unwonted clang return’d ! — 
One instant’s glance around he threw. 
From saddlebow his pistol drew. 
Grimly determined was his look ! 

Ilis charger with the spurs he strook — 
All scatter’d backward as he came. 
For all knew Bertram Risingham ! 
Three bounds that noble courser gave ; 
The first has reach’d the central nave, 
The second clear’d the chancel wide, 
The third — he was at WyclifTe’s side. 
Full levcll’d at the Baron’s head, 
Rung the repoit — the bullet sped — 
And to his long account, and last. 
Without a groan dark Oswald past ! 
All was so quick, that it might seem 
A flash of lightning, or a dream. 

XXXIII. 

While yet the smoke the deed conceals, 
Bertram his ready charger wheels ; 
But flounder’d on the pavement-floor 
The steed, and down the lider bore. 
And, bursting in the headlong sway. 
The faithless saddle-girths gave way. 
’Twas while he toil'd him to be freed, 
And with the rein to raise the steed. 
That from amazement’s iron trance 
All Wycldfe's soldiers waked a* once. 
Sword, halberd, musket-but, their 
blows 

Hail’d upon Bertram as he rose ; 

A score of pikes, with each a wound, 
Boie down and pinn’d him to the 
ground ; 

But still his struggling force he rears, 
’Gainst hacking brands and stabbing 
spears ; 

Thrice from assailants shook him free, 
Once gain’d his feet, and twice his 
knee. 
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By tenfold odds oppress’d at length, 
Despite his struggles and his strength, 
He took a hundred mortal wounds 
As mute as fox ’mongst mangling 
hounds ; 

And when he died, his parting groan 
Had more of laughter than of moan I 
— They gazed, as when a lion dies. 
And hunters scarcely trust their eyes, 
But bend their weapons on the slain 
Lest the grim king should rouse again! 
Then blow and insult some renew’d, 
And from the trunk the head had 
hew’d, 

But Basil’s voice the deed forbade ; 

A mantle o’er the corse he laid 
* Fell as he was in act and mind, 

He left no bolder heart behind : 

Then give him, for a soldier meet, 

A soldier’s cloak for winding-sheet’ 

XXXIV. 

No more of death and dying pang, 

No more of trump and bugle clang, 
Though through the sounding woods 
there come 

Banner and bugle, trump and drum. 
Arm’d with such powers as well had 
freed 

Young Redmond at his utmost need, 
And back’d with such a band of horse 
As might less ample powers enforce ; 
Possess’d of every proof and sign 
That gave an heir to Mortham’s line. 
And yielded to a father’s arms 
An image of his Edith’s charms, — 
Mortham is come, to hear and see 
Of this strange morn the history. 


What saw he ?— not the church’s floor 
Cumber'd with dead and stain'd with 
gore; 

What heard he?— not the clamorous 
crowd. 

That shout their gratulations loud ; 
Redmond he saw and heard alone, 
Clasp’d him, and sobb’d, ‘My son ! my 
son I ’ — 

XXXV. 

This chanced upon a summer morn, 
When yellow waved the heavy corn ; 
But when brown August o’er the land 
Call’d forth the reapers’ busy band, 

A gladsome sight the silvan load 
From Eglistou to Mortham show’d. 
Awhile the hardy rustic leaves 
The task to bind and pile the sheaves, 
And maids their sickles fling aside 
To gaze on bridegroom and on bride. 
And childhood’s wondering group 
draws near. 

And from the gleaner’s hands the ear 
Drops, while she folds them for a prayer 
And blessing on the lovely pair. 

’Twas then the Maid of Rokeby gave 
Her plighted troth to Redmond brave; 
And Teesdale can remember yet 
How Fate to Virtue paid her debt, 
And, for their troubles, bade them prove 
A lengthen’d life of peace and love. 


Time and Tide had thus their sway. 
Yielding, like an April day, 

Smiling noon for sullen morrow, 
Years of joy for hours of sorrow 1 


END OF ROKEBY. 



Jn^yo^ttc^ton Qlo^ee (Jloftefi))* 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EDITION OF 1830 . 


Between the publication of ‘The Lady of 
the Lake,’ which was so eminently successiul, 
and that of ‘ Rokeby,’ in 1813, three years 
had intervened. I shall not, I believe, be 
accused of ever having attempted to usurp 
a superiority over many men of genius, my 
contemporaries ; but, in point of popularity, 
not of actual talent, the caprice of the public 
had certainly given me such a temporary 
superiority over men, of whom, in regard to 
poetical fancy and Leling, i scarcely tnought 
myself worthy to loose the shocdalchet. On 
the other hand, it would be absurd affectation 
in me to deny that I conceived myself to 
understand, more perfectly than many of my 
contempot aries, tne manner most likely to 
interest the great mass of mankind. Vet, 
even with this belief, I must truly and fairly 
say that I always considered myself rather 
as one who held the bets, in time to be paid 
over to the winner, than as having any pre- 
tence to keep them in my own right. 

In the meantime years crept on, and not 
without their usual depredations on the 
passing generation. My sons had ai rived 
at the age when the paternal home was no 
longer their best abode, as both were des- 
tined to active life. The field-sports, to 
which 1 was peculiarly attached, had now 
less interest, and were replaced by other 
amusements of a more quiet character; and 
the means and opportunity of pursuing these 
were to be sought lor. 1 had, indeed, for 
some years attended to farming, a know- 
ledge of which is, or at least was tlien, indis- 
pensable to the comfort of a family residing 
in a solitary country house ; but although 
this was the favourite amusement of many 
of my friends, I have never been able to con- 
sider it as a source of pleasure. I never 
could think it a matter of passing importance 
that my cattle or crops were better or more 
plentiful than those of my neighbours, and 
nevertheless I began to feel the necessity of 
some more quiet out-door occupation, dif- 
ferent from those I had hitherto pursued. 


I purchased a small farm of about one 
hundred acres, with the purpose of planting 
and improving it, to which property circum- 
stances afterwards enabled me to make con- 
siderable additions; and thus an era took 
place in my life, almost equal to the im- 
portant one mentioned by the vicar of Wake- 
field when he removed from the blue room 
to the brown. In point of neighbourhood, 
at least, the change of residence made little 
more difference. Abbotsford, to wliich we 
removed, was only six or .seven miles down 
the Tweed, and fay on the same beautiful 
stream. It dirl not possess the romantic 
character of A.shestiel, iny former rc.sidence ; 
but it had a stretch of meadow-land along 
the river, and possessed, in the phrase of the 
landscape-ganiener, considerable capabili* 
tics. Aoove all, the land was my own, like 
Uncle Toby’s bowling-green, to do what I 
would with. It had been, though the grati- 
fication was long postponed, an early wish 
of mine to connect myself with my mother 
earth, and prosecute those experiments by 
which a ^ccics of creative power is exercised 
over the face of nature. I can trace, even to 
childhood, a pleasure derived from Dodslcy’s 
account of Shenstone's Leasowes, and 1 envied 
the poet much more for the pleasure of 
accomplishing the objects detailed in his 
fiicnd's sket^ of his ground.s, than for the 
possession of pipe, crook, flock, and Phillis 
to boot. My memory, also, tenacious of 
quaint expressions, still retained a phrase 
w hich it had gathered from an old almanack 
of Charles the Second’s time (when every- 
thing down to almanacks affected to be 
smart), in which the reader, in the month of 
June, is advised for health’s sake to walk 
a mile or two every day before breakfast, 
and, if he. can possibly so manage, to let his 
exercise be taken upon his own land. 

With the satisfaction of having attained 
the fulfilment of an early and long-cherished 
hope, I commenced my improvements as 
delightful in their progress as those of the 
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child who first makes a dress for a new doll. 
The nakedness of the land was in time hidden 
by woodlands of considerable extent; the 
smallest of possible cottages was progres- 
sively expanded into a sort of dream of a man- 
sion house, whimsical in the exterior, but con- 
venient within. Nor did I forget what is the 
natural pleasure of every man who has been 
a reader ; I mean the filling the shelves of a 
tolerably large library. All these objects I 
kept in view, to be executed as convenience 
should serve ; and, although I knew many 
years must elapse before they could be 
attained, I was of a disposition to comfort 
myself with the Spanish proverb, ‘ Time and 
I gainst any two.’ 

Tne difficult and indispensable point of 
finding a permanent subject of occupation 
W’as now at length attained; but there w-as 
annexed to it the necessity of becoming 
again a candidate for public favour; for, as 
I was turned improver on the earth of the 
every day world, it was under condition that 
the small tenement of Parnassus which might 
be accessible to my labours, should not re- 
main uncultivated. 

I meditated, at first, a poem on the subject 
of Bruce, in which I made some progress, but 
afterwards judged it advisable to lay it aside, 
supposing that an English story might have 
more novelty ; in consequence, the precedence 
was given to ‘ Rokeby.’ 

If subject and scenery could have influenced 
the fate of a poem, that of ‘ Rokeby ’ should 
have been eminently distinguishetf; for the 
CTOunds belonged to a dear friend with whom 
I had lived in habits of intimacy for many 
years, and the place itself united the romantic 
Deauties of the wilds of Scotland with the rich 
and smiling aspect of the southern portion of 
the island. But theCavaliersand Roundheads 
whom I attempted to summon up to tenant 
this beautiful region, ha<l for the public neither 
the novelty nor the peculiar interest of the 
primitive Highlanders. This^ perhaps, was 
scarcely to be expected, considering that the 
general mind sym^fethizes readily and at once 
with the stamp which nature herself has affixed 
upon the manners of apeople living in a simple 
and patriarchal state : whereas it has more 
difficulty in understanding or interesting itself 
in manners founded upon those peculiar habits 
of thinking or acting which arc produced by 
the progress of society. We could read with 
pleasure the tale of the adventuics of a Cos- 
sack or a Mongol Tartar, while we only 
wonder and stare over those of the lovers 
in ‘The Pleasing Chinese Histoiy ’ where the 
embarrassments turn upon difficulties arising 
out of unintelligible del.cacies peculi.nr to the 
customs and manners of that affected people. 

The cause of my failure had, however, afar 
deeper root. The manner, or style, w-hich, 
by its novelty, attracted the public in an un- 
usual degree, had now. after having been three 
times before them, exhausted the patience of 
the reader, and began in the fourth to lose its 


charms. The reviewers may be said to have 
apostrophized the author in the language of 
Parnell’s Edwin — 


‘ And here reverse the charm, he cries, 

And let it fairly now sullicc. 

The gambol lias been shown.’ 

The licentious combination of rhymes, in 
a manner not perhaps very congenial to our 
language, had not been confined to the author. 
Indeed, in most similar cases, the inventors 
of such novelties have their reputation de- 
stroyeil by their own imitators, as Actaeon 
fell under the fuir of his ow n dogs. The pre- 
sent author, like Bobadil, had taught his trick 
of fence to a hundred gentlemen (and ladies) 
who could fence very nearly or quite as well 
as himself. For this there was no remedy; 
the harmony became tiresome and ordinary, 
and both the original inventor and his inven- 
tion must have fallen into contempt if he had 
not found out another road to public favour. 
What has been said of the metre only, must 
be considered to apply equally to the struc- 
ture of the poem and of the style. The very 
best passages of any popular style are not, 
perhaps, susceptible of imitation, but they 
may be apjiroached by men of talent; and 
those w'ho are less able to copy them at least 
lay hold of their peculiar features so as to 
produce a strong burlesque. In either w-ay, 
the effect of the manner is rendered cheap 
and common ; and, in the latter case, ridicu. 
lous to boot. The evil consequences to an 
author’s reputation are at least as fatal as 
those which come upon the musical composer 
when his melody falls into the hands of the 
stieet ballad-singer. 

Of the uiifiW ourablc species of imitation, 
the author’s style gave room to a very large 
number, owing to an appearance of facility 
to which some of those who used 1 he measure 
unquestionably leaned too far. The effect of 
the more favourable imitations, composed by 

f iersons of talent, was almost equally un- 
ortunate to the original minstrel, by showing 
that they could overshoot him with his own 
bow. In shoit, the popularity w'hich once 
attended the School^ as it was called, was now 
fast decaying. 

Besides all this, to have kept his ground at the 
crisis when ‘Rokeby’ apiK*areil, its author ought 
to have put forth his utmost strength, ana to 
have possessed at least all his original advan- 
tages, for a mighty and unexpected rival was 
adv.*incing on the stage — a rival not in poetical 
powers only, but in that art of attracting 
popularity in which the present writer had 
hitherto preceded better men than himself. 
The reader will easily see that Byron is here 
meant, who, after a little velitation of no great 
promise, now appeared as a serious candidate, 
in the First Two Cantos of ‘Childc H.nrold.’ 
I was astonished at the power evinced by 
that work, w'liich neither the ‘Hours of Idle- 
ness* nor the ' English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers ’ had prepared me to expect from its 
author. There was a depth in his thought, 
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nn ea?er abundance in his diction, which 
argued full confidence in the inexhaustible 
lesourcesof which he felt himself possessed; 
and there was some appearance of tnat labour 
of the file which indicates that the author is 
conscious of the necessity of doinjy every justice 
to his work that it may pass wairant. Lord 
Byron was also a traveller, a man whose ideas 
were fired by having^ seen, in distant scenes of 
difficulty and danger, the places whose very 
names are recordecl in our bosoms as the 
shrines of ancient poetry. For his own mis- 
fortune, perhaps, but certainly to the high 
increase of his poetical character, nature had 
mixed in Loid Byron’s s^^stem those passions 
which agitate the human heart with most 
violence, and w'hich may be said to have 
hurried his bright career to an early close. 
There would have been little wisdom in 
measuring iny foice with so formidable an 
antagonist ; and I was as likely to tire of play- 
ing the second fiddle in the concert, as iny au- 
dience of hearing me. Age also was ad\aiicing. 
I was growing insensible to those subjects 
of excitation oy which youth is agitated. 
I ha<l around me the most pleasant but least 
exciting of all society, that of kind fi lends 
and an affectionate family. My ciicle of 
employments was a nairow one ; it occupied 
me constantly, and it became daily more 
difficult for me to interest myself in poetical 
composition. 

* How luiiipily tlio flays of Thalab.x weiu by! 

Yet, though conscious that I must be, in 
the opinion of good Judges, inferior to the 
place I had lor four or five years held in letters, 
And feeling alike that the latter was one to 
which I had only a temporary right, f could 
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not brook the idea of relinquishing literary 
occupation, which had been so long my chief 
diversion. Neither was I disposeato choose 
the alternative of sinking into a mere editor 
and commentator, thou]^ that was a species 
of labour which I had practised, and to which 
I was attached.^ But 1 could not endure to 
think that I might not, whether known or 
concealed, do something of more importance. 
My inmost thoughts were those of the Trojan 
captain in the galley race — 

‘ Non jam priina peto Mnestheus, neque vincere 
ccrlo : 

Quanquain O I— sect superent. quibus hoc, Neptune, 
dcdlsti. 

Hxlrcinos piiilcat rcdiissc • hoc vincite, cives, 

Ht prohibclc nefas.’— j 4 iV. v. 194-197. 

I had, indeed, some private reasons for my 
Quanquam O f which were not worse than 
those of Mnestheus. I have already hinted 
tliatthc materials were collected for a poem 
on the subject of Bruce, and fragments of it 
had been snown to some of my friends, and 
received with applause. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the eminent success of Byron, and 
(he great chance of his taking the wind ®ut 
of iny sails, there was, I judged, a species of 
cowardice in de.sisting from the task which 
I had undertaken, and it was time enough to 
retreat when the battle should be more de- 
cidedly lost. The sale of ‘ Rokeby,* excepting 
as compared with that of ‘The Lady of the 
Lake,’ was m the highest degrr e respectable ; 
and as it included fifteen hundred quartos, in 
those quarto-reading d.iys, the trade had no 
reason to be dissatisfied. 

WALTER SCOTT 

Abbotsford, April 1830. 


NOTES. 


Note I. 

On Barnard's towers^ and Tees's stream. 

— 3»3- 

'Barnard Castle,’ saith old Leland. 
‘standeth stately upon Tecs.’ It is founded 
upon a very high bank, and its ruins impend 
over the river, including within the .area 
a circuit of six acres and upwards. This 
once magnificent fortress derives its name 
from its founder, Barnard Baliol, the ances- 
tor of the short and unfortunate dynasty of 
that name, which succeetle.d to the Scottish 
throne unaer the patronage of Edward I and 
Edward III. Baliol’s T ower, afterwards 
mentioned in the poem, is a round tower of 
great size, situated at tne w'cstern extiemity 
of the building. It bears marks of great 
antiquity, and was remarkable for the curious 
construction of its vaulted roof, which has 
been lately greatly injured by the opera- 


tions of some persons, to whom the tower has 
been leased for the purpose of making patent 
shot! The prospect from the top of Baliol’s 
Tow'cr commands a rich and m^’-'lirent 
view of the wooded valley of the Tees. 

Barnard Castle often changed masters 
during the middle ages. Upon the forfeiture 
of the unfortunate John Baliol, the first king 
of Scotland of that family, Etlward I seized 
this fortress among the other English estates 
of his refiactory vassal. It was afterwards 
vested in the Beauchamps of Warwick, and 
in the Staffords of Buckingham, and was also 
sometimes in the possession of the Bishopsof 
Durham, and sometimes in that of the crow'ii. 
Richard III is said to have enlarged and 
strengthened its fortifications, and to h.ave 
made it for some time his principal residence, 
for the purpose of bridling and suppressing 
the Lancastrian faction in the northern 
counties. From the Staffords, Barnard 
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Castle passed, probably by marriag^e, into 
the possession of the powerful Nevilles, Baris 
of Westmoreland, and belonged to the last 
representative of that family, when he en- 
gaged with the Earl of Northumberland in 
the ill-concerted insurrection of the twelfth of 
Queen Elizabeth. Upon this occasion, how- 
ever, Sir George Bowes of Sheatlain, who held 
great possessions in the neighbourhood, anti- 
cipated the two insurgent earls, by seizing 
upon and garrisoning Barnard Castle, which 
he held out for ten days against all their 
forces, and then surrencfcred it u^n honour- 
able terms. See Sadler's State Wpers, vol. 

P* III ^ ballad, contained in Percy's 
Reliques of Ancient Poetry, vol. i., the siege 
is thus commemorated : — 

* Then Sir George Bowes he straij^ht way rose, 

Af^er them some spoyle to make ; 

These noble erles turned back againe, 

And aye they vowed that kni^t to take. 

That baron he to his castle fled ; 

To Barnard Castle then fled he ; 

The uttermost wailes were eathe to won, 

The erles have won them presentlie. 

The uttermost walles were lime and brick ; 

But thoui'h they won them soon anonu. 

Long ere they wan the innermost walles. 

For they were cut m ruck and stone.’ 

By the suppression of this rebellion, and the 
consequent forfeiture of the Earl of West- 
moreland, Barnard Castle reverted to the 
crown, and was sold or leased out to Car, 
Earl of Somerset, the guilty and unhappy 
favourite of James I. It was afterwards 
granted to Sir Henry Vane the elder, and was 
therefore, in all probability, occupied for the 
Parliament, whose interest during the Civil 
War was so keenly espoused by the Vanes. 
It is now, with the other estates of that family, 
the property of the Right Honourable Earl 
of Darlington. 


Note II. 

fta human ear^ 

Unsharpen^d by revenge and fear. 

Could e^er distinguish horse's clank, 

-P. 3*4. 

I have had occasion to remark, in real 
lifcj the effect of keen and fervent anxiety in 
giving acuteness to the organs of sense. My 
gifted friend. Miss Joanna Baillie, whose 
dramatic works display such intimate ac- 
quaintance with the operations of human 
passion, has not omitted this remarkable cir- 
cumstance 

• De Afont/ort. {Off his guard.) Tls Rezonvolt : 

I heard his well-known foot. 

From the first staircase mounting step by step 

Freb. How quick an ear thou hast tor distant sound I 
I heard him not. 

(De Mont/ort looks embarrassed, and ts siteni.) 


Note III. 

The morion's plumes his visage hide^ 
And the huff-coat, an ample fold. 
Mantles his form's gigantic mould. 

— P. 314. 

The use of complete suits of armour was 
fallen into disuse during the Civil War, 
though they were still worn by leaders of 
rank and importance. ‘ In the reign of King 
James I,’ says our military antiquary, ‘no 
great alterations were made in the article of 
defensive armour, except that the buff-coat, 
or jerkin, which was originally worn under 
the cuirass, now became frequently a substi. 
tute for it, it having been found that a good 
buff leather would of itself resist the stroke of 
asword; this, however, only occasionally took 
place among the light-armed cavalry and 
infantry, complete suits of armour being still 
used among the heavy horse. ^ Buff-coats 
continued to be woin by the cil/ trained- 
bands till within the memory of peTsons now 
living, so that defensive armour may, in some 
measure, be said to have terminated in the 
same materials with which it began, that is, 
the skins of animals, or leather.*— Grose’s 
Military Antiquities. Lend. 1801, 4to, vol. 
ii. p, 323. 

Of the buff-coats, which were worn over the 
coislets, several are yet preserved; and 
Captain Grose has given an engraving of one 
which was used in the time of Charles I bv 
Sir Francis Rhodes, Bart, of Balbrough-Hnn, 
Derby-.hire. They were usually lined witli 
silk or linen, secured before by buttons, or 
by a lace, and often richly decorated with 

f jold or silver embroidery.^ fi'roin the fol- 
owi^ curious account of a dispute respecting 
a buflheoat between an old roundhead captain 
and a justice of peace, by whom his arms 
were seized after the Restoration, we learn, 
that the value and importance of this de- 
fensive garment were considerable : — ‘A party 
of horse came to my house, commanded by 
Mr. Peebles ; and he told me he was come 
for iny arms, and that I must deliver them. 
I asked him for his order. He told me he 
had a better order than Oliver used to give; 
and, clapping his hand upon his sworo-hilt, 
he said, tnat was his order. I told him, if he 
had none but that, it was not sufficient to take 
my arms ; and then he pulled out his warrant, 
and 1 read it. It was signed by Wentworth 
Armitage, a general warrant to search all 
persons they suspected, and so left the power 
to the soldiers at their pleasure. They came 
to us at Coalley-Hall, about sun-setting: 
and I caused a candle to be lighted, and 
conveyed Peebles into the room where my 
arms w'ere. My arms were near the kitchen 
fire ; and there they took away fowling-pieces, 
pistols, muskets, carbines, and such like, 
Dcttcr than ;^20. Then Mr. Peebles asked me 
for my buff-coat; and 1 told him they had 
no order to take away my apparel. He 
told me I was not to dispute tfieir orders; 
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but if I would not deliver it, he would carry 
me away prisoner, and had me out of doors. 
Yet he let me alone unto the next morning, 
that I must wait upon Sir John, at Halifax ; 
and, coming before him, he threatened me, 
and said, if I did not send the coat, for it 
was too good for me to keep. I told him it 
was not in his power to demand my apparel : 
and he, growing into a fit, called me rebel 
and tiaitor, and said, if 1 did not send the 
coat with all speed, he would send me where 
I did not like well. I told him I was no rebel, 
and he did not well to call me so before these 
soldiers and gentlemen, to make me the mark 
for every one to shoot at. I departed the 
room ; yet, notwithstanding all the tlireaten- 
ings, did not send the coat. But the next day 
he sent John Lyster, the .son of Mr. Thomas 
Lyster, of Shipden Hall, for this coat, with 
a letter, erhatim thus: — “Mr. Hodsoii, I 
admire you will play the child so with me as 
you have done, in writing such an inconsider- 
ate letter. Let me have the buff-coat sent 
forthwith, otherwise you shall so hear from 
me as will not \ery well please you.” I was 
not at home when this messenger came ; but 
I had ordered my wife not to deliver it, but, 
if they w'ould take it, let them look to it: 
and he took it away; and one of Sir John’s 
brethren wore it many years after. They 
sent Captain Butt to compound with my wife 
about it; but 1 sent ^01 d 1 would have my 
own again : but he advised me to take a price 
for it, and make no more ado. I said, it was 
hard to take my arms and apparel too ; I had 
laid out a great deal of money for them ; 
I hoped they did not mean to destroy me, by 
taking my goods illegally from me. He said 
he would make up tlie matter, if I pleased, 
betwixt us; and, it seems, had brought Sir 

i ohn to a price for my coat. I would not 
ave taken ^ lo for it • he would have given 
about ;^4; but, wanting my icccipt for the 
money, he kept both sides, and I had never 
sat isfaction.’ — Memoirs ofCaptainHodgson. 
Edin. 1806, p. 178. 


bands of pirates, gathered from all nations, 
but chiefly Fren^ and English. The en- 
grossing policy of the Spaniards tended 
greatly to increase the number of these free- 
Hooters, from whom their commerce and 
colonies suffered, in the issue, dreadful cala- 
mity. The Windward Islands, which the 
Spaniards did not deem worthy their own 
occupation, had been gradually settled by 
adventurers of the French and English nations. 
But Frederic of Toledo, who was despatched 
in 1630 with a pow'erful fleet against the 
Dutch, had orders from the Court of Madrid 
to destroy these colonies, whose vicinity at 
onceoffended the pride and excited the jealous 
suspicions of their Spanish neighbours. This 
order the Spanish Admiral executed with 
sufficient rigour; but the only consequence 
was, that the planters, being rendered des- 
perate by persecution, began, under the well- 
known name of Bucaniers, to commence 
a retaliation so horridly savage, that the 
perusal makes the reader shudder. When 
they carried on their depredations at sea, 
they boarded, without respect to disparity of 
number, every Spanish vessel that came in 
their way ; and, aomcaning themselves, both 
in the battle and after the conquest, more like 
demons than human beings, they succeeded 
in impressing their enemies with a sort of 
superstitious terror, which rendered them in- 
capable of offering effectual resistance. From 
piracy at sea, they advanced to making 
predatory descents on the Spanish territories: 
in which they displayed the same fuiious ana 
irresistible valour, the same thirst of spoil, 
and the same brutal inhumanity to their 
captives. The large treasures which they ac- 
nuiredin their adventures, they dissipate by 
the most unbounded licentiousness in gaming, 
women, wine, and debauchery of every species. 
When their spoils were thus w'asted, they 
entered into some new association, and under- 
took new adventures. For farther particulars 
concerning these extraordinary banditti, the 
reader may consult Raynal, or the common 
and popular book called the History of the 
Bucaniers. 


Note IV. 

On his dark face a scorching clinie^ 
And toily had done the work of time. 

Death had he seen by sudden blow^ 

By wasting plague^ by tortures slow. 

— r- 315- 

In this character, I have attempted to 
sketch one of those West Indian adventurers, 
who, during the course of the seventeenth 
century, were popularly known by the name 
of Bucaniers. The successes of the English 
in the predatory incursions upon Spanish 
America, during the reign of Elizabctn, had 
never been forgotten ; and, from that period 
downward, the exploits of Drake and Raleigh 
were imitated, upon a smaller scale indeed, 
but with equally desperate valour, by small 


Note V. 

On Marsion heath 

Met, front to fronts the ranks of death. 

— P. 3*6. 

The well-known and desperate battle of 
Long-Marston Moor, which terminated so 
unfortunately for the cause of Charles, com- 
menced under very different auspices. Prince 
Rupert had marched with an army of 30,000 
men for the relief of York, then besieged by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, at the head of the 
Parliamenlary army, and the Earl of Leven, 
with the Scottish auxiliary forces. In this he 
so completely succeeded, that he compelled 
the besiegers to retreat to Marston Moor, 
a large open plain about eight miles distant 
from the city. Tnithcr they were followed 
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by tlip Prince, who had now united to his 
army the garrison of York, probably not less 
than 10,000 men strong, under the gallant 
Marquis (then Eail) of Newcastle. White- 
locke has recorded, with much impartiality, 
the following particulars of this eventful day : 
— ‘The right wing of the Parliament was 
commanded by Sr Thomas Fairfax, and 
consisted of all his horse, and three regiments 
of the Scots horse : the left wing was com- 
manded by the Earl of Manenester and 
Colonel Cromwell. One body of their foot 
was commanded by Lord Fairfax, and 
consisted of his foot, and two brigades of the 
Scots foot for reserve ; and the main body 
of the rest of the foot was commanded by 
General Leven. 

‘The right wing of the Prince’s army was 
commanded by the Earl of Newcastle • the 
left wing by the Prince himself ; ana the 
main body by General Goring, Sir Charles 
Lucas, and Major-General Porter. Thus 
were both sides drawn up into battalia. 

‘July 3rd, 1644. In this posture both 
armies faced each other, and about seven 
o’clock in the moininj^ the fight began 
between them. The Pnnee, wiU) his left 
wing, fell on the Parliament’s right wing, 
routed them, and pursued them a gieatway : 
the like did General Goring, Lucas, ana 
Porter, upon the Pailiamenrs main body. 
The three, generals, giving all for lost, hasted 
out of the field, ana many of their soldiets 
fled, and threw down their arms ; the King’s 
forces too eagerly following them, the victoi y, 
now almost achieved by them, was again 
snatched out of their hands. For Colonel 
Cromwell, with the brave regiment of his 
countrymen, and Sir Thomas Fairfax, having 
rallied some of his horse, fell upon the 
Prince’s right wing, where the Earl of 
Newcastle was, and routed them ; and the 
rest of their companions rallying, they fell 
altogether upon the divided bodies of Rupert 
and Goring, and totally dispersed them, and 
obtained a complete victory, after three 
hours’ fight. , 

‘From this battle and the pursuit, some 
reckon were buried jcxo Englishmen; .all 
agree that above 3000 of the Prince’s men 
«'ere slain in the battle, be.sides those, in the 
chase, and 3CXX) prisoners taken, many of their 
chief officers, twenty-five pieces of ordnance, 
forty-.seven colours, io,cxxj arms, two wag- 
gons of carabms and pistols, 130 barrels 
of powder, and all their bag and bag- 
gage.’— Whitelocke’s Memoirs^ fol. p. 8g. 
Lond. 1682. 

Lord Clarendon informs us, that the King, 
revious to receiving the true account of the 
attle, had been informed, by an express 
from Oxford, ‘that Prince Rupert haa not 
only relieved York, but totally defeated the 
Scots, with many particulars to confirm it, 
all which was so much believed there, that 
they had made public fires of joy for the 
victory,’ 


Note VI. 

Monckton and Mitton told the news, 

How troops of Roundheads choked the Ouse^ 
And many a bonny Scot, aghast, 
furring his palfrey northward, past. 
Cursing the day when seal or meed 
First lured their Lesley o'er the Tweed. 

-P. 319. 

Monckton and Mitton are villages near 
the river Ouse, and not very distant from the 
field of battle. The particulars of the action 
were violently disputed at the time ; but 
the following extr.act, from the Manuscript 
Histoiy of the Baronial House of Somerville, 
is decisive as to the flight of the Scottish 
general, the Earl of Leven. The particulars 
are given by the author of the history on the 
authority of his father, t hen the representative 
of the family. This cuiious manuscript has 
been published by consent of my noble friend, 
the present Lord Somerville. 

‘The order of this great battell, wherin 
both armies was neer of ane equal I number, 
consisting, to the best calculatione, neer to 
three score thousand men upon both sydes, 
I shall not take upon me todiscryve; albeit, 
from the draughts then taken upon the place, 
and information I receaved from this gentle- 
man, who being then a volunteer, as having 
no command, had opportunitie and libertie 
to ryde from the one wing of the armieto the 
other, to view all ther several squadrons of 
horse and battallions of foot, how formed, 
and in what manner drawn up, w'ith every 
other ciicumstance relating to the fight, and 
that both as to the King’s armies and that 
of the Parli.ament’s, amongst whom, until I 
the engadgment, he went from statione to 
statione to observe ther order and forme; 
but that the descriptione of this battell, with 
the various success on both sides at the 
beginning, with the loss of the royal armie, 
and the sad effects that followccf that mis- 
fortune as to his Majcstie’s interest, hes been 
so often done .alieudy by English authors, 
little to our commendatione, how justly 
I .shall not dispute, seing the truth is, as our 
princip<all generall fled that night neerfourtie 
mylles from the place of the fight, that part 
of the armie wnere he commanded being 
totallie routed; but it is as true, that much 
of the victoric is attributed to the good con- 
duct of David J.,essclie. Iievetennent-gencrall 
©four horse. Cromwell himself, that minione 
of fortune, but the rod of God’s wrath, to 
punish eftirward three rebellious nations, 
disdained not to take orders from him, albeit 
then in the same qualitie of command for the 
Parliament, ns being lievetennent-gencral to 
the Earl of Manchester’s horse, whom, with 
the assistance of the Scots horse, haveing 
routed the Prince’s right w-ing, as he had 
done that of the Parliament’s. These two 
commanders of the horse upon that wing 
wisely restrained the great bodies of their 
horse from persuing these brocken troups, 
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but, whepllinjr to the left-hand, falls in upon 
the naked flanks of the Prince’s main battal- 
lion of foot, carying them doune with great 
violence; nether inett they with any great 
resistance untill they came to the Marques 
of Newcastle his battallione of White Coats, 
who, first peppering them soundly with ther 
shott, when they came to charge, sloutl v bore 
them up with their picks that they could not 
enter to break them. Here the Parliament’s 
horse of that wing receaved ther greatest 
losse, and a stop lor somelyme ])utt to ther 
hoped-for victorie- and that only by the 
stout resistance of this gallant battallione, 
which consisted neer of four thousand foot, 
until at length a Scots regiment of dragouns, 
commanded by Collonell Frizeall, with other 
two, was brought to open them upon some 
hand, which at length tney did, when all the 
ammiinitione was spent. Having refused 
quaitcrs, c.ery man fell in the same order 
and rankc wherein he had foughten. 

'Be this execution was done, the Prince 
returned from the p^rsuite of the right wing 
of the Parliament’s horse, which he had 
beatten and followed loo farre, to the losse 
of the battell, which certanely. in all men’s 
opinions, he might have caryen if he had not 
been too violent upon the pursuite: which 
gave his enemies upon the Icft-hana oppor- 
tunitio to disperse and cut doune his infantrie, 
who, ha\eing cleared Ihc field of all the 
standing boibcs of foot, uer i.o-.x, with many 
.... of their oune, standing ready to 
1 Lceave the charge of his allmost spent horses, 
if he should attempt it; which the Prince 
ohservoing, and seeing all lost, he retreated 
to Yorke with two thousand horse Not- 
withstanding of this, ther was that night such 
a constci natione in the Parliament aimies, 
that it’s believed by most of those that wer 
there present, that if the Prince, haveing so 
great a body of horse intcire, had made anc 
onfall that night, or the ensuemg morning 
bc-tyme, he had carryrd the \ictorie out of 
ther hands ; for it ’s tertane, by the morning’s 
light, he had rallyed a body of ten thousand 
men, wherof ther was neer three thousand 
gallant horse. These, with the assistance of 
the tounc and gariisoune of Yoike, might 
have done much to have recovered the 
victoTT, for the loss of this baltcll in effect 
lost the King .and his interest in the. thicc 
kingdomes; his Majeslie. never being able, 
eftir this to make lieatl in the north, but lost 
his garrisons every day. 

‘As for (icnei.all Lisselie, in the beginning 
of this flight haveing that part of the army 
quite brocken, wliare he bail placed himself, 
by the v.aloiir of the Prince, he. imagined, 
and w’as confermed by the opinionc of otheis 
then upon the place with him, (hat the battell 
W’as irrecovei aoly lost, seeing they wer fleeing 
upon all hands; theirforc they humblie iii- 
treated his excellence to reteir and wait his 
better fortune, which, without farder advysc- 
ing, he did ; and never drew bridle untill he 


came the lenth of Leads, having ridden all 
that night with a cloak of drap de berrie 
about him, belonging to this gentleman of 
whom I write, then in his retinue, with many 
other officers of good oualitie. It was neer 
twelve the next day oefor they had the 
certanety who was master of the field, whe.n 
at length ther arryves ane. expresse, sent by 
Davici Lessclie, to acquaint the General they 
had obtained a most glorious victory, and 
that the Prince, with his brocken troupes, 
was fled from Yorke. This intelligence was 
somewhat ainazeing to these gentlemen that 
had been eye-witnesses to the disorder of the 
armic before ther retearing, and had then 
accompanyed the Geneial in his flight ; w'ho, 
being much wearyed that evening of the 
Kattell with ordering of his armie, and now 
quite spent with his long journey in the 
night, had casten himselfc doune upon a bed 
to rest, when this gentleman comeing quyctly 
into his chamber, ne awoke, and hastily erves 
out, “ Lievetennent-collonell, what news ? — 
“All is safe, may it please your Excellence; 
the Parliament' s armie lies obtained a great 
victory;” and then delyvers the letter. The 
Generali, upon the heanng of this, knocked 
upon his breast, and sayes, “ I would to God 
I had died upon the place!’’ and then opens 
the letter, which, in a few lines, gave ane 
account of the victory, and in the close 
jiresscd his speedy relume to the armie. 
which he did the next day, being accompanyed 
some myllcs back by this gentleman, who 
then takes his leave of him, and receaved at 
patting many expressions of kyndenesse, with 
promises that he would never be uninyndful 
of his care and respect towards him ; and in 
the end he intreats him to present his service 
to all his friends and acquaintances in Scot- 
land Thereflir the Generali sets forward in 
his journey for the aimie, as this gentleman 
did lor . . . . , in order to his trans- 
portatione for Scotland, where he arrj’vcd 
sex dayes eftir the fight of Mestouiie Muir, 
and gave the first tiue account and descrip- 
tione of that great badell, wherein the 
Covenanters then gloryi’d soe much, that 
they impiously boasted the Lord had now 
signally appeared for his cause and people; 
i t oeing 01 dinary for them, dureing th-- v 'iole 
time, of this wane, to attribute the gi^atnes 
of their success to the goodiies and justice of 
ther cause, untill Divine Justice, trysted them 
with some crosse rlispensatione, and then you 
might have heard this language from them, 
“That it pleases the Lord to give his oune 
the. heavyest end of (he tree to bear, that the 
saints and the people of God must still be 
sutferers while they arc here away, that the 
malignant party was God’s rod to punish 
them for ther uhthankfnllnesse, which in the 
end he w ill east into tlie fire ; ” with a thousand 
other expressions and scripture citations, 
prophanely and blasphemously uttered by 
them, to palliate ther villainie and rebellion.’ 
--Memoirs of the Somervilles. Edin. 1815. 
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Note VII. 

With his barb'd horse^ fresh tidinjrs say^ 
Stout Cromwell has redeem'd the day. 

—P.3 19. 

Cromwell, with his regiment of cuirassiers, 
had a principal share in turning the fate of 
the day at Marston Moor ; which was equally 
matter of triumph to the Independents, and 
of grief and heart-burning to the Presby- 
terians and to the Scottish. Principal Baillie 
expresses his dissatisfaction as follows : — 

‘The Independents sent up one quickly to 
assure that all the glory of that ni^t was 
theirs; and they and their Major-General 
Cromwell had done it all there alone: but 
Captain Stuart afterward showed the vanity 
ana falsehood of their disgraceful relation. 
God gave us that victory wonderfully. There 
were three generals on each side, Lesley, 
Fairfax, and Manchester ; Rupert, Newcastle, 
and King. Within half an hour and less, all 
six took them to their heels this to you 
alone. The disadvantage of the ground, and 
violence of the flower of Prince Rupert's 
horse, carried all our right wing down ; only 
Eglinton kept ground, to his great loss; his 
lieutenant crowner, a brave man, I fear shall 
die, and his son Robert be mutilated of an 
arm. Lindsay had the greatest hazard of 
any; but the boffinning of the victory was 
from David Lesly, who before was much 
suspected of evil designs: he, with the Scots 
and Cromwell’s horse, having the advantage 
of the ground, did dissipate all before them.’ 
— Baillie's Letters and Journals. Edin. 
1785, 8vo, ii. 36. 


Note VIII. 

Do not my native dales prolong 

Of Percy Rede the tragic song 

X rain'd forward to his bloody fally 

By Girsonfield^ that treacherous Hall? 

— P. 319. 

In a poem, entitled ‘ The Lay of the Reed- 
water Minstrel,’ Newcastle, 1809, this tale, 
with many others peculiar to the valley of 
the Reed, is commemorated: — ‘The par- 
ticulars of the traditional story of Parcy Reed 
of Troughend, and the Halls of Girsonfield, 
the author had from a descendant of the 
familyof Reed. From his account, it appears 
that Percival Reed, Esouire, a keeper of 
Reedsdale, was betrayed oy the Halls (hence 
denominated the false-hearted Ha’s)toa band 
of moss-troopers of the name of Crosier, who 
slew him at Batinghoiie, near the source of 
the Reed. 

‘ The Halls were, after the murder of Parcy 
Reed, held in such universal abhorrence and 
contempt by the inhabitants of Reedsdale, 
for their cowardly and treacherous behaviour, 
that they were ooliged to leave the country.’ 

I n another passage, we are i nformed that the 
fi'host of the iniured Borderer is supposed to 


haunt the banks of a brook called the Pringle. 
These Redes of Troughend were a very 
ancient family, as may be conjectured from 
their deriving their surname from the river 
on which they had their mansion. An epitaph 
on one of their tombs afflrms, that the family 
held their lands of Troughend, which are 
situated on the Reed, nearly opposite to 
Otterburn, for the incredible space of nine 
hundred years. 


Note IX. 

And near the spot that gave me name^ 

'J'he moated mound of Kisingham^ 

Where Reed upon her margin sees 
Sweet Woodburne's cottages and trees^ 
Some ancient sculptor's art has shown 
An outlaw's image on the stone.— F. 319. 

Risingham, upon the river Reed, near the 
beautiful hamlet of Woodburn, is an ancient 
Roman station, formerly called Hah<'tancum. 
Camden says, that in nis time the popular 
account bore, that it had been the abode of 
a deity, or giant, called Magon ; and appeals, 
in support of this tradition, as well as to 
the etymology of Risingham, or Reisenham, 
which signifies, in German, the habitation 
of the giants, to two Roman altars taken 
out of the river, inscribed, Deo Mogonti 
Cadenorum. About half a mile distant 
from Risingham, upon an eminence covered 
with scattered biren-trees and fragments of 
rock, there is cut upon a large rock, in alto 
relievo.^ a remarkaSle figure, called Robin 
of Risingham, or Robin of Reedsdale. It 
resents a hunter, with his bow raised in one 
and, and in the other what seems to be 
a hare. There is a quiver at the back of the 
figure, and he is dressed in a long coat, or 
kiltie, coming dowm to the knees, and 
meeting close, with a girdle bound round 
him. Dr. llorselcy, w'ho saw all monuments 
of antiquity with Roman eyes, inclines to 
think this figure a Roman archer: and 
certainly the bow is rather of the ancient size 
than of that w-hich was so formidable in the 
hand of the English archers of the middle 
ages. But the rudeness of the whole figure 
prevents our founding strongly upon mere 
inaccuracy of proportion. The popular tra- 
dition is, that it represents a giant, whose 
brother resided at Woodburn, and he himself 
at Risingham. It adds, that they subsisted 
by hunting, and that one of them, finding 
the game become too scarce to support 
them, poisoned his companion, in whose 
memory the monument was engraved. What 
strange and tragic circumstance may^ be 
concealed under tnis legend, or whether it is 
utterly apocryphal, it is now impossible to 
discover. 

The name of Robin of Redesdale was given 
to one of the Umfravilles, Lords of Prudhoe, 
and afterwards to one H illiard, a friend ^d 
follower of the king-making Earl of Warwick. 
This person commanded an army of North- 
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amptonshire and northern men, who seized 
on and beheaded the Earl Rivers, father to 
Edward the Fourth's queen, and his son, 
Sir John Woodville.— See Holinshed, ad 
annum^ 1469. 

Note X. 

do thou revere 

The statutes of the Bucanier. — P. 319. 

The 'statutes of the Bticaniers' were, in 
reality, more equitable than could have been 
expected from the state of society under 
which they had been formed. They chiefly 
related, as may readily be conjecture<l, to 
the distribution and the inheritance of their 
plunder. 

When the expedition was completed, the 
fund of f ~''ze-money acquired was thrown 
together, each party taking his oath that he 
had retained or concealed no part of the 
common stock. If any one transgressed in 
this important particular, the punishment 
was, his being set ashore on some desert key 
or island, to shift for himself as he could. 
The owners of the vessel had then their share 
assigned for the expenses of the outfit. These 
were generally old pirates, settled at Tobago, 
Jamaica, St. Domingo, or some other French 
or English settlement. The surgeon’s and 
carpenter’s salaries, ^ith iltc price of pro- 
visions and amUiUnition, were also defrayed. 
Then followed the compensation cue to the 
maimed and wounded, rated according to 
the damage they ^ had sustained ; as six 
hundred pieces of eight, or six slaves, for the 
loss of an arm or leg, and so in proportion. 

‘ After this act of justice and human tty, the 
remainder of the booty was divided into as 
many shares as there were Bucanicrs. The 
commander could only lay claim to a single 
share, as the rest’ but they complimented 
him with two or three, in proportion as he 
had acquitted himself to their satisfaction. 
When the vessel w'as not the property of the 
whole company, the person who had fitted it 
out. and furnished it with necessary arms 
and ammunition, was entitled to a third of 
all the prizes. Favour had never any in- 
fluence in the division of the booty, for every 
share was determined by lot. Instances of 
such rigid justice as th s are not easily met 
with, and they extended e\en to the dead. 
Their share was given to the man who \\as 
known to be their companion when alive, 
and therefore their heir. If the person w’ho 
had been killed had no intimate, his part was 
sent to his relations, w'hcn they were known. 
If there were no friends nor relations, it was 
distributed in charity to the poor and to 
churches, which were to pray for the person 
in whose name these benefactions were given, 
the fruits of inhuman, but necessary piratical 
plunders.’— RaynAL’S History of European 
Settlements in the East and Indies^ 
by fustamond. Loud. 1776, 8vo, iii p. 41. 


Note XI. 

The course of Tees. — P. 324. 

The view from Barnard Castle commands 
the rich and magnificent valley of Tees. 
Immediately adjacent to the river, the banks 
are very thickly wooded ; at a little distance 
they are more open and cultivated; but, 
being interspersed with hedge-rows, and with 
isolated trees of great size and age, they still 
retain the richness of woodland scenery. The 
river itself flows in a deep trench of solid 
rock, chiefly lime.stone and marble. The 
finest view of its romantic course is from 
a handsome modern-built bridge over the 
Tees, by the late Mr. Morrittof Rokeby. In 
Leland’s time, the marble quarries seem to 
have been of some value. ‘ Hard under the 
cliff Iw Egliston, is found on eclieside ofTese 
very fair marble, w-ont to be taken up booth 
by marbelers of Barnardcs Castelle and of 
Eglisten, and partly to have been wrought 
by them, and partly sold onwrought to 
others.* — Itmerary. Oxford, 1768, 8vo, p. 8& 


Note XII. 

Egliston^ s grey ruins — P. 324. 

The ruins of this abbey, or priory, (for 
Tanner calls it the former, and Lcland the 
latter,) arc beautifully situated upon the 
angle, formed by a little dell called Tliorsgill, 
at Its junction with the Tees. A good part 
of the religious house is still in some degree 
habitable, but the church is in ruins. Eglis- 
(on was dedicated to St. Maiw and St. John 
the Baptist, and is supposed to have been 
founded by Ralph de Multon about the end 
of Henry the Second’s reign. There were 
formerly the tombs of the families of Rokeby, 
Bow’es, and Fitz-Hugli. 


Note XIII. 

the mound^ 

Raised by that legion long renown" d^ 
h hose vottTe shrine asserts their 'jim 
Of pious ^ fatthjul^ conquering fame. 

— 1 ’- 325 - 

Close behind the George Inn at Greta 
Bridge there is a \^eil-preser\ed Roman 
encampment, surrounded \\ith a triple ditch, 
lying between the river Greta and a brook 
called the Tutta. The four entrances are 
easily to be discerned. Very many Roman 
altars and monuments have been found in 
the vicinity, most of which are preserved at 
Rokeby by my friend Mr. Morritt. Among 
others is a small votive altar, wiih the inscrip- 
tion, LEG. VI. VIC. P. F. P., which has been 
rendered Sexta. Victrix. Pia. Fortis. 

Fidelis. 
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Note XIV. 

Rokehy^s turrets high, — P. 325. 

This ancient manor lonjr gave name to 
a family by whom it is said to have been 
possessed from the Conquest downward, 
and who are at dififerent times distinguished 
in history. It was the Baron of Rokeby who 
finally defeated the insurrection of the Earl of 
Northumberland, tempore Hen, IV^ of which 
Holinshed gives the following account: — ‘The 
King, advertised heieof, caused a great armic 
to be assembled, and came forward with 
the same towards his enemies ; but yer the 
King came to Nottingham, Sir Thomas, or 
(as other copies haue) Sir Rafe Rokesbie, 
Shiriffe of Yorkeshire, assembled the forces 
of the countrie to resist the Earle and his 
^wer ; coming to Grimbautbrigs, beside 
Knaresborough, there to stop them the 
passage ; but tlicy returning aside, got to 
Weatnerbie, and so toTadcaster, andunally 
came forward unto Bramham-moor, near to 
Haizlewood, where they chose their ground 
meet to fight upon. The Shiriffe was as 
readie to giue battell as the Erie to rcceiue it ; 
and so with a standard of S, George spread, 
set Cercelic vpon the Earle, who, vnder a 
standard of his owne armes, encountered his 
aduersaries with great manhood. There was 
a sore incounter and cruell conflict betwixt 
the parties, but in the end the victorie fell to 
the Shiriffe. The Lord Bardolfe was taken, 
but sore wounded, so that he shortlie after 
died of the hurts. As for the Earle of North- 
umberland, he was slain outright; so that 
now the prophecy was fulfilled, which gaue 
an inkling of this his hcauy hap lo.ig before, 
namelie, 

'* Srirps Persitina perict confiisa ruin.!." 

For this Earle was the stocke anti maine 
root of all that were lelf aliue, called by the 
name of Persie ; and of manie more by diuers 
slaughters dispatched. For whose misfortune 
the people were not a little sorrie, making 
report of the gentleman’s valiantncsse, rc- 
nowne, and honour, and applicing vnto him 
•certeine lamentable verses out of Lucainc, 
saieng, 

“Seel nos nec sanguis, noc tantum vulncra nostri 
Affecere senis : quantuin >;<*siata pur iirbein 
Ora duels, quae transfixo deformia pilo 
Vidimus." 

For his head, full of siluer horie haires, being 
put upon a stake, was openlie can ied through 
London, and set vpon the bridge of the same 
citie: in like manner was the Lord Bar- 
dolfes.’— Holinshed’s Chronicles. Lond. 
1808, 4to, iii. 45. The Rokeby, or Rokesby 
family, continued to be distinguished until 
the great Civil War, when, having embraced 
the cause of Charles I, they suffered severely 
by fines and confiscations. The estate then 
passed from its ancient possessors to the 
family of the Robinsons, from whom it was 
purchased by the father of my valued friend, 
the present proprietor. 


Note XV. 

A stern and lone., yet lovely road., 

As e'er the foot of Minstrel trode I 

— P- 325- 

What follows is an attempt to describe the 
romantic glen, or rather lavine, through 
which the Greta finds a passage, betw’ccn 
Rokeby and Mortham ; the former situated 
upon the left bank of Greta, the latter on 
the right bank, about half a mile nearer to 
its junction with the Tees. The river runs 
W'ltfi very gieat rapidity over a bed of solid 
rock, broken by many shelving descents, 
down which the stream dashes w'ith great 
noise and impetuosity, vindicating its ety- 
mology, which has been derived from the 
Gothic, Gridan, to clamour. The banks 
partake of the same w’ild and romantic 
character, being chiefly lofty cliffs of lime- 
stone rock, whose grey colour contrasts 
admirably w'ith the various trees and ■'hrubs 
which find root among their crevices, as well 
as with the hue of the ivy, w-hich clings around 
them in profusion, and hangs down from 
their projections in long sweeping tendrils. 
At other points the rocks give place to pre- 
cipitous banks of earth, bearing barge trees 
intermixed with copsewood. In one spot the 
dell, which is clsew'herc very narrow, w'idens 
for a space to leave room for a dark grove of 
yew tiers, intermixed hete and there with 
aged pines of uncommon size. Directly 
opposite to this sombre thicket, the cliffs on 
the other side of the Greta are tall, white, 
and fring'd with all kinds of deciduous 
shrubs. The w'hole scenery of this spot is 
so much adapted to the ideas of superstition, 
that It has acquimi the name of Blockula, 
from the place were the Swedish witches were 
supposed to hold their Sabbath. The dell, 
however, has superstitions of itsow'n growth, 
for it is supposed to be haunted by a female 
spectre, called the Dobie of Mortham. The 
cause .assigned for her appearance is a lady’s 
having been whilom murdered in the w'ood, 
in evulencc of w hich, her blood is show’n upon 
the stairs of the old tower at Mortham. 
But w'hcther she was slain by a jealous 
husband, or by savage banditti, or by an 
uncle w'ho coveted her estate, or by a rejected 
lover, are points upon which the traditions of 
Rokeby do not enable us to decide. 

Note XVI. 

Haw whistle rash bids tempests roar. 

-P. 327- 

That this is a general superstition, is well 
knowm to all who have been on ship-board, 
or who have conversed with seamen. The 
most formidable whistler that I remember to 
have met wdtli w'as the apparition of a certain 
Mrs. Leakey, who. about 1636, resided, we 
are told, at Mynenead, in Somerset, where 
her only son drove a considerable trade 
between that port and Waterford, and was 
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owner of sevcial vessels. This ohl gentle- 
woman was of a social disposition, and so 
acceptable to her friends, that they used to 
say to her ancl to each other, it were pity such 
an excellent good-natured old lady should 
die; to which she was wont to reply, that 
Anhatevcr ph asurc they might 6nd m her 
company just now, they would not greatly 
like to sec or convei se with her after death, 
which nevettheless she was apt to think 
might happen. Accordingly, after her death 
and funeral, she began to appear to various 
persons by night and by noonday, in her 
own house, in the town and fields, at sea 
and upon shore. So far had she depat tetl 
fiuin her former urbanity, that she is recorded 
to ha\e kicked a doctor of medicine for his 
impolite negligence in omitting to hand her 
over a stile. It was also her humour to 
appear upc” the cjuay, and call for a boat. 
But especially so soon as any of her son’s 
ships approached the hat hour, ‘this ghost 
would appear in the same gaib and likeness 
as when she was alive, and! standing at the 
mainmast, would blow wit It a whistle, and 
though it were never so great a calm, yet 
immediately there would aiise a most diead- 
fiil storm, that would break, wreck, and 
drown ship and goods ’ When she had thus 
proceeded until her .son ha<l neithei cic<ht to 
freight a vessel, nor could have procured 
men to sail in it, sh beg to attack the 
persons of his faiMl)', and actually strangled 
their only child 111 the cradle, '1 h.; rest of 
her story, showing how the spectic looked 
o\er the shoulder of her daugliter-in-law 
while diessing her hair at a looking-glass, 
and how Mrs. Leakey the younger took 
courage to address her, and how the b« Idam 
despatched her to an Irish prelate, famous 
for his mines and misfortunes, to exhort 
him to repentance, and to appiize him that 
otherwi.se he would be hangeef, and how the 
bishop was .satisfied with replying, that if he 
was born to be hanged, he should not be 
drow'iied ; — all these, with many moic par- 
ticulars, may be found at the end of one of 
John Dunton’s publication.s, called Athenian- 
ism, London, 1710, where the tale is engrossed 
under the title of ‘ The Apparition E\idcnce.’ 


Note XVTl. 

Of Erick's cap and Elmo's Itrhl. 

1*. 327. 

‘ThisEricus, Kingof Sweden, inhistiinewas 
held second to none in the magical ait; and 
he was so familiar with the evil spirits, which 
he exceedingly adored, that which w'ay soever 
he turned his cap, the w'ind would pic.sently 
blow that way. From this occasion he was 
called Windy Cap ; and many men believed 
that Regnerus, King of Denmark, by the 
conduct of this Ericus, who was his nephew, 
did happily extend his piracy into the most 


remote parts of the earth, and conquered 
iiiaiiY countries and fenced cities by his 
cunning, and at last was his coadjutor ; that 
I by the consent of the nobles, he should be 
cho.sen King of Sw'eden, which continued 
a long time with him vciy happily, until he 
died of old age.’— Oi^us, ut supra, p. 4^, 


Note XVIII. 

The Demon Frigate. — P. 327. 

This is an allusion to aw’ell-known nautical 
superstition concerning a fantastic vessel, 
railed by sailors the Flv’ing Dutchman, ana 
supposed to be seen about the latitude of 
the Cape of Good Hope. She is distinguished 
from earthly vessels by bearing a press 
of sail when all others are unable, from stress 
of weather, to show an inch of canvas. 
The cause of her wandering is not altogether 
certain ; but the general account is, that she 
was originally a vessel loaded with great 
wealth, on boatd of which some horrid act of 
murder and piracy had been committed ; that 
the plague broke out among the wicked crew 
who had pei petrated the ciiine, and that 
they sailed in vain from port to port, offering, 
as the pnee of shelter, the whole of their ill- 
gotlen wealth ; that they were excluded from 
every liarbour, for fear ol the contagion which 
was devouring them ; and that, as a punish- 
ment of their crimes, the apparition of the 
ship still continues to haunt those seas in 
which the catastrophe took place, and is 
considered by the manners as tiie w-orst of all 
possible omens. 

My late lamented fri»*nd. Dr. John Leyden, 
has intioduced this phenomenon into his 
‘ Scones of Infancy,’ imputing, with poetical 
ingenuity, the dreadlul judgment to the first 
ship which commenced the sla\c trade : — 

•Sltiut w.-is the ‘.hip. from liciim's p.ihuy shore 
That lirsl tlie wti^ht of bdrior’cl caplncs Imre; 
Hecliiniii d wiih lilood, ihe sun with shrinking beams 
Heheld her buiiniling o'er the ocean streams ; 

Hut, ere the moon hrr sil\or horns had rear’d, 

Amid the crew the speckled pl.iguc aj'pear'd. 
burnt and despairing, on their watery bier, 

To every friendly shore the sailors steer; 

Repell’d from port to port, they sue m vain. 

And track with slow unsteudy sail the mam. 

Where ne’er the bright and buoyant wave is seen 
To streak with wandering foam the sea-weeds green. 
Towers the tall mast, a Tone .iml leafless tree. 

Till scirinipeU’d amid the w.i\cless sea; 

Wlierc summer breezes ne'er were heard to sing. 
Nor hovering snow-birds spread the downy wing. 
Fix'd as a rock amid the boundless plain, 

'f he yellow stream pollutes the st.agnant main, 

Till far through night the funeral tiaincs aspire. 

As the red liglitning smites the ghastly pyre. 

Still doom'd by fate on weltering billows roll'd, 
Along the deep their restless course to hold. 
Scenting the storm, the shadowy sailors guide 
The prow with sails onjicised to wind and tide ; 

'1 he Spectre Ship, in livid glimpsing light, 

(flares baleful on the shudclering watch at night, 
Uiiblest of God and man 1— Till time shall end. 

Its view strange horror to the storm shall lend ' 
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Note XIX. 

— ^ sofH£ desert isle or key.—'?. 327. 

What contributed much to the security of 
the Bucaniers about the Windward Islands, 
was the great number of little islets, called 
in that country keys. These are small sandy 
patches, appearing just above the surface of 
the ocean, covered only with a few bushes and 
weeds, but sometimes affording springs of 
water, and, in general, much frequented by 
turtle. Such little uninhabited spots afforded 
the pirates good harbours, either for refitting 
or for the purpose of ambush ; they were 
occasionally the hiding-place of their treasure, 
and often afforded a shelter to themselves. 
As many of the atrocities which they practised 
on their prisoners were committed in such 
spots, there are some of these keys which 
even now have an indifferent reputation 
among seamen, and where they are w'ith 
difficulty prevailed on to remain ashore at 
night, on account of the visionary terrors 
incident to places which have been thus con- 
taminated. 

Note XX. 

Before the gate of Morthant stood, 

— P. 328. 

The castle of Mortham, which Leland 
terms ‘ Mr. Rokesby’s Place, in ripa citer^ 
scant a quarter of a mile from Greta Bridge, 
and not a quarter of a mile beneath into 
Tees,’ is a picturesque tower, surrounded by 
buildings of different ages, now converted 
into a farm-house and offices. The battle- 
ments of the tower itself are singularly 
elegant, the architect having broken them 
at regular intervals into different heights; 
while those at the corners of the tower pro- 
ject into octangular turrets. They are also 
from space to space ccA’ered with stones laid 
across them, as in modern embrasures, the 
whole forming an uncommon and beautiful 
effect. The surrounding buildings are of a less 
happy form, being pointed into high and 
steep roofs. A wall, ^ith embrasures, encloses 
the southern front, where a low portal arch 
affords an entry to what was the castle-court. 
At some distance is most happily placed, 
between the stems of two magnificent elms, 
the monument alluded to in Die text. It is 
said to have been brought from the ruins of 
Egliston Prio^, and, from the armoury with 
which it is richly carved, appears to have 
been a tomb of the Fitz-Hughs. 

The situation of Mortham is eminently 
beautiful, occupying a high bank, at the 
bottom of which the Greta winds out of the 
dark, narrow, and romantic dell, which the 
text has attempted to describe, and flows 
onward through a more open valley to meet 
the Tees about a quarter of a mile from the 
castle. Mortham is surrounded W old trees, 
happily and widely grouped with Mir. Morritt's 
new plantations. 


Note XXI. 

There dig^ and tomb your precious heap^ 
And bid the dead your treasure keep. 

- P. 329. 

If time did not permit the Bucaniers to 
lavish away their plunder in their usual 
debaucheries, they were wont to hide it. with 
many superstitious solemnities, in the desert 
islands and keys which they frequented, and 
where much treasure, whose lawless owners 
perished without reclaiming it, is still sup- 
posed to be concealed. The most cruel of 
mankind are often the most superstitious ; 
and these pirates are said to have had re- 
course to a liorrid ritual, in order to secure an 
unearthly guardian to their treasures. They 
killed a Negro or Spaniard, and buried him 
with the treasure, believing that his spirit 
would haunt the spot, and terrify away all in- 
truders. I cannot produce any other authority 
on which this custom is ascribed to them than 
that of maritime tradition, which is, however, 
amply sufficient for the purposes of poetry. 


Note XXII. 

The power 

That unsubdued and lurking lies 
To take the felon by surprise^ 

And force him^ as by magic spell^ 

In h ts despite his guilt to tell. — P. 329. 

All who are conversant with the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, must remember 
many occasions in which malefactors appear 
to have conducted themselves with a species 
of infatuation, either by making unneces- 
sary confidences respecting their guilt, or by 
sudden and involuntary allusions to circum- 
stances by which it could not fail to be 
exposed. A remarkable instance occurred 
in the celebrated case, of Eugene Aram. A 
skeleton being found near Knaresborough, 
w'as supposed, by the persons who gathered 
around the spot, to be the remains of one 
Clarke, who had disappeared some years 
before, under circumstances leading to a 
suspicion of his having been murdered. One 
Houseman, w'ho had mingled in the crowd, 
suddenly said, while looking at the skeleton, 
and hearing the opinion which was bu^czed 
aiound, ‘That is no more Dan Clarke’s bone 
than it is mine ! ’ — a sentiment expressed so 
positively, and wdth such peculiarity of 
manner, as to lead all who heard him to infer 
that he must necessarily know where the 
real body had been interred. Accordingly, 
being apprehended, he confessed hai^ng 
assisted Eugene Aram to murder Clarke, 
and to hide his body in Saint Robert’s Cave. 
It happened to the author himself, while con- 
versing with a person accused of an atrocious 
crime, for the purpose of rendering him pro- 
fessional assistance upon his trial, to hear 
the prisoner, after tne most solemn and 
reiterated protestations that he was guiltless, 
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suddenly, and, as it were, involuntarily, in 
the course of his communications, make such 
an admission as was altogether incompatible 
with innocence. 


Note XXIII. 

Brackenbury's dismal tower. — P. 332. 

This tower has been already mentioned. 
It is situated near the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the wall which encloses Barnard 
Castle, and is traditional Ijfr said to have been 
the prison. By an odd coincidence, it bears 
a name which we naturally connect with 
imi)risonment, from its being that of Sir 
Robert Brackenbury, lieutenant of the 
Tower of I^ndon under Edward IV and 
Richard III. There is, indeed, some reason 
to conclude that the tower may actually 
have deriveu the name from that family, 
for Sir Robert Brackenbury himself pos- 
sessed considerable property not far from 
Barnard Castle. 


Note XXIV. 

Nobles and knights^ so Proud of late^ 

Must fine for freedom and estate. 

Right heavy shall his be. 

Unless that maid compound •iVii/i thee / 

33 ^- 

After the battle of Marston Moor, the 
Eail of Newcastle retired beyond sea in dis- 
gust, and many of his followers laid down 
their arms, and made the best composition 
they could with the Committees of Parlia- 
ment. Fines were imposed upon them in 
proportion to their estates and degiecs of 
delinquency, and these fines were often 
bestowed upon such peisonsas had deserved 
well of the Commons. In some ciiciim- 
stances it happenerl, that the oppressed 
cavaliers were fain to form family alliances 
with some pow'erful person among the 
triumphant party. The whole of Sir Robert 
Howard’s excellent comedy of J'he Cotn- 
tnittee \.\xxvi% upon the plot of Mr. and Mis. 
Day to enrich their family, by compelling 
Arabella, whose estate was under sequestra- 
tion, to marry their son Abel, as the price 
by which she was to compound with Parlia- 
ment for delinquency ; that is, for attachment 
to the royal cause. 


Note XXV. 

The Indian^ prowling for his prey^ 

Who hears the settlers track his way. 

-P- .333- 

The patience, abstinence, and ingenuity 
exerted by the North- American Indians, 


when in pursuit of plunder or vengeance, is 
the most distinguished feature in tneir char- 
acter ; and the activity and address which 
♦hey display in their retreat is equally sur- 
prising. Adair, whose absurd hypotheses 
and turgid style do not affect the general 
authenticity of his anecdotes, has recorded 
an instance which seems incredible. 

‘When the Chickasah nation w'as engaged 
in a former war with the Muskohgc, one of 
their young warriors set off against them to 
revenge the blood of a near relation. . . . 
He went through the most unfrequented and 
thick parts of the woods, as such a dangerous 
enterprise required, till he arrived opposite 
to the great and old beloved town of refuge, 
Koosah, which stands high on the eastern 
.side of a bold river, about 250 yards broad, 
that runs by the late dangerous Albehama- 
Fort, down to the, black poisoning Mobille, 
and so into the Gulf of Mexico. There he 
concealtMl himself under cover of the t(m of 
a fallen pine-tree, in view of the ford of the 
old trading-path, where the enemy now and 
then pass the river in their light poplar 
canoes. All his war-store of provisions con- 
sisted of three stands of barbicued venison, 
till he had an opportunity to revenge blood, 
and return home. He waited with watchful- 
ness and patience almost three days, when 
a young man, a woman, and a girl, passed 
a little wide of him an hour before sunset. 
The former he shot dow-n, tomahawked the 
other two, and scalped each of them in 
a trice, in full view of the town. By way of 
bravano, he shaked the scalps before them, 
sounding the awful death- whoop, and set off 
along the trading-path, trusting to his heels, 
while a great many of the enemy ran to their 
aims and gave chase. Seven miles from 
thence he entered the great blue ridge of the 
Apalahchc Mountains. About an hour before 
day he had run over seventy miles of that 
mountainous tract ; then, after sleeping two 
hours in a sitting posture, leaning nis back 
against a tree, he set off again with fresh 
speed. As he threw away the venison when 
he found himself pursueif by the enemy, he 
was obliged to support nature with such 
herbs, roots, and nut.s, as his sharp eyes, 
with a running glance, directed him to .sn.ii 
up in his course Though I often have rode 
that war-path alone, when delay might have 
proved uangeious, and with as fine and 
strong horses as any in America, it took me 
five (lays to ride from the aforesaid Kocjsah 
to this sprightly w'an ior’s place in the Chic- 
kasah country, the distance of 3(X) computed 
miles ; yet he ran it, and got home safe and 
w'ell at about eleven o’clock of the third 
day, which w’as only one day and a half 
and two nights.’— Adair’S History oj 
the American Indians. Lond. 1775, 4to. 
P. 395. 
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Note XXVI. 

In RedesdaU his youth had heard 

Each art her wily dalesmen dared^ 

When Rooken-edge, and Redswair high^ 

To bugle rung and bloodhound's cry, 

— P- 333- 

‘What iranncr of cattle-stealers they are 
that inhabit these valleys in the Tnarches of 
both kingdoms, John Lesley, a Scotche man 
himself, and Bishop of Koss, will inform you. 
They sally out of their own borders in the 
night, in troops, through unfrecjuented by- 
ways and many intricate windings. All the 
day-time they refresh themselves and their 
horses in lurking holes they had pitched upon 
before, till they arrive in the dark in those 
places they have a design upon. As soon as 
they have seized upon the booty, they, in like 
manner, return home in the night, through 
blind ways, and fetching many a compass 
The more skilful any captain is to pass 
through those wild desei Is, crooked turnings, 
and deep precinices, in the thickest mists, his 
reputation is the greater, and he is looked 
upon as a man of an excellent head. And 
they are so very cunning, that they seldom 
have their booty taken from them, unless 
sometimes when, by the help of bloodhounds 
following them exactly upon the track, they 
may chance to fall into the hands of their 
adversaries. When being taken, they ha\c 
so much persuasive eloquence, and so many 
smooth insinuating words at command, that 
if they do not move their judges, nay, and 
even their advcrsaiies, (notwithstanding the 
severity of their natures,^ to have mercy, yet 
they incite them to aclmiration and com- 
passion.’— Camden’s Britannia. 

The inhabitants of the valleys of Tyne and 
Reed were, in ancient times, so inordinately 
addicted to these depredations, that in 1564, 
the Incorporated Merchant-adventurers of 
Newcastle made a law that none born in 
these, disti icts should be admitted appi entice. 
The inhabitants are stated to be so generally 
addicted to rapine, that no faith should be 
reposed in those proceeding from ‘such lewde 
and wicked piogenilors^ This regulation 
continued to stand unrepcaled until 1771. 
A beggar, in an old play, describes himself 
as ‘born m Redesdale, in Northumberland, 
and come of a wight-riding surname, called 
the Robsons, good honest men and true, 
saving a little shifting for their living, 
God help them !' — a description which would 
have applied to most Borderers on both sides 

Reidswair, famed fora skirmish to which 
it gives name, [see Border Minstrel^, vol 
ii. p. !<;,] is on the very edge of the Carter- 
feir, which divides England from Scotland. 
The Rooken is a place upon Rcedwater. 
Bertram, being described as a native of these 
dales, w’hcre the habits of hostile depredation 
long survived the union of the crowns, may 
have been, in some degree, prepared by 
education for the exercise of a similar trade 
in the wars of the Bucaniers. 


Note XXVII. 

Hiding his face, lestfoemen spy 

The sparkle of hh swarthy eye.—P. 334. 

After one of the recent battles, in which 
the Irish rebels were defeated, one of their 
most active leaders was found in a bog, in 
which he was immersed up to the shoulders, 
while his head was concealed by an im- 
pending ledge of turf. Being detected and 
seized, notwithstanding his piccaution, he 
became solicitous to know how his retreat 
had been discovered. ‘ I caught,’ answ'cred 
the Sutherland Highlander, by whom he was 
taken, ‘the sparkle of your eye.’ Those who 
are accustomed to mark hares upon their 
form usually discover them by the same 
circumstance. 


Note XXVIII. 

Here stood a zvretch, prepared to change 

His soul's redemption Jor revenj^n ! 

- P- 33.S- , 

It is agreed by all the writers upon magic 
and witchcraft, that icvenge was the most 
common motive for the pretended compact 
between Satan and his vassaU The in- 
genuity of Reginald Scot has vciy happily 
stated how such an opinion came to root 
itself, not only in the minds of the public and 
of the judges, but even in that of the poor 
W'retchcs tliemsclvcs who weie accused of 
sorceiy, and were often firm bi lievers in 
their own pow'cr and their own guilt. 

‘One sort of such as aic said to be 
witches, are women which be commonly old, 
lame, blear-ejed, pale, foul, and full of 
wiinkles; poor, sullen, superstitious, or 
papists, or such as know no leligion; in 
whose drow'sie minds the devil hath gotten 
a fine .seat ; so as w hat mischief, mischance, 
calamity, or slaughter is brought to pass, 
they are easily peiswadcd the same is done 
by themselves, impimting in their minds an 
earnest and constant imagination there- 
of. . . . These go from house to house, and 
from door to door, for a pot of milk, vest, 
drink, pottage, or some such lelief, without 
the which they could hardly live; neither 
obtaining for their service or pains, nor yet 
by their art, nor yet at the devil’s hands, 
(w’ith whom they are said to make a perfect 
and visible bargain,) cither beauty, money, 

I iromolion, w’callh, pleasure, honour, know- 
edge, learning, or any other beneGt whatso- 
ever. 

‘It fallcth out many a time, that neither 
their necessities nor their expectation is 
answered or served in those places where 
they be^ or borrow, but rather their lewd- 
ness is by their neighbours reproved. And 
farther, in tract of time the witch waxeth 
odious and tedious to her neighbours, and 
they again arc despised and despited of her; 
so as sometimes she curseth one, and some- 
times another, and that from the master of 
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the house, his wife, children, cattle, &c., to 
the little pig^ that lieth in the stie. Thus, in 
process of time, they have all displeased her, 
and she hath wished evil luck unto them all; I 
perhaps with curses and imprecations made 
in form. Doubtless (at length) some of her 
neighbours die or fall sick, or some of tln-ir 
chihlren are visited with diseases that vex 
them strangely, as apoplexies, epilepsies, 
convulsions, hot fevers, worms, , which, 
by ignorant parents, are supposed to be the 
vengeance of witches. . . . 

‘The witch, on the other side, expecting 
her neighbours’ mischances, and seeing things 
sometimes come to pass according to her 
wishes, curses, and incantations, (for Bodm 
himself confesses, that not above two in a 
hundred of their witchings or wishings take 
effect,) being called b( fore a justice, by due 
examination of the circumstances, is diiven 
to see her iniprecations and desires, and her 
neighbours’ haimsand losses, to concur, and, 
as it were, to take effect; and so confess«‘th 
that she (as a goddess) hath brought such 
things to pass. Wherein not only she, but 
the accuser, and also the justice, are foully 
deceived and abuseil, as being, through her 
confession, and ^ other circumstances, per- 
swaded (to the injury of God’s glory) that she 
hath done,^ or can do, that wdiich is proper 
only to God himself.' — Scot’s Dneovery 
of Witchcraft. Lond 165;, fol pp. 4, 5. 


NoieXXIX. 

Of fny marauding on the elenvns 
Of Calverley and Bradford downs, 

— P. 3 

The troops of the King, when they fiist 
took the field, weic as well tlisciplined as 
could be expected from circumstances. But 
as the circumstances of C'harles became less 
favourable, and his funds for regulaily pay- 
ing his forces decreased, habits of military 
license prevailed among them in greater 
excess. Lacy the player, who served his 
master during the ( 2 ivil War, brought out. 
after the Restoration, a piice called The Old 
Troop, in which he seems to have commem- 
orated some real incidents which occurred in 
his military career. The names of the officers 
of the Troop sufficiently express their habits. 
We have Flea-flint Plundcr-Mastcr-General, 
Captain Ferret-farm, and Quarter-Master 
Burn-drop. The officers of the Troop are in 
league with these worthies, and connive at 
their plundering the country for a suitable 
share in the booty. All this was undoubtedly 
draw'n from the life, which Lacy had an 
opportunity to study. The moral of the 
whole is comprehended in a rebuke given to 
the lieutenant, whose disorders in the country 
are said to prejudice the King’s cause more 
than his courage in the fielu could recom- 
pense. The piece is by no means void of 
farcical humour. 


Note XXX. 

BrignaVs woods^ and Scargill's wave, 

Ren now, o'er many a sister cave. — P. 337. 

The banks of the (ircta, below Rutherfoid 
Biidge, abound in seams of gieyish slate, 
w hich are wrought in some pl.act s to a very 
great depth under ground, thus forming arti- 
ficial caverns, which, wlun the seam has 
bt'cn exhausted, are gradually hidden by the 
underwood which grows in profusion upon 
the romantic banks of the river. In times of 
public confusion, they might be well adapted 
to the purposes of banditti. 


Note XXXI. 

When Spain waged warfare with our 
land.-V. 3^9. 

There w.ns a short w'ar with Spain in 1625-6, 
which will be found to agiec pretty well w'lth 
the chronology of the poem. Butpiobably 
Bortiam hehl an opinion very common 
among the maritime lieroes of the age, that 
‘there was no peace bejond the Line.’ 
The Spanish guarda-costas's^T^ constantly 
employed in aggressions upon the tiade and 
settlements of the English and French ; and, 
by their own sevciities, ga\e room for the 
system of bucaniciing, at first adopted in 
self-defence and retaliation, and afterwards 
persevered in from habit and thirst ol plunder. 


No IE XXXII. 

our comrades'' strife . — P. 340. 

The laws of the Bucaniers, and their suc- 
cessors the Pirates, however seveie and 
equitable, were, like other laws, oittn set 
aside by the stiongcr party. Their ouarrels 
about the di\ision of the spoil fill their 
histoiy, and they as frequently aiose out of 
ineicuolic, or the tyrannical humour of their 
chiefs. An anecdote ot Teach, (called Black- 
beard, )shows that their habitual indifference 
for human life extended to their companions, 
as A\eli as their enemies and captives.^ 

‘One night, drinking in his cabin w th 
Hands, the pilot and another man, BUck- 
beard, without any provocation, privately 
draw's out a small pair of pistols, and cocks 
them under the table which, being perceived 
by the m.in, he withJrcw upon deck, leaving 
Hands, the pilot, ami the captain together. 
When the pistols wcie ready, he blew out 
the candles, and. crossing ins hands, dis- 
charged them at nis company. Hands, the 
master, was shot through the knee, and 
lamed for life ; the other pistol did no exe- 
cution.’— Johnson’s History of Pirates. 
Lond. 1724, 8vo, \ol. i. p. 38. 

Another anecdote ol this w'orthy may be 
also mentioned. ‘ The hero ot whom we are 
writing w-as thoroughly accomplished this 
way, and some of his frolics of wickedness 
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were SO extravagant, as if he aimed at making 
his menbelieve he was a devil incarnate ; for, 
being one day at sea, and a little flushed 
with drink, "Come,** says he, " let us make 
a hell of our own, and try how long we can 
bear it.*' Accordingly, he, with two or three 
others, went down into (he hold, and, closing 
up^ all the hatches, filled several pots full of 
brimstone and other combustible matter, and 
set it on fire, and so continued till they were 
almost suffocated, when some of the men 
cried out for air. At length he opened the 
hatches, not a little pleased that he held out 
the longest.’ — /did. p. 90. 


Note XXXIII. 

my rangers ^0 

Even nozv to track a milk-white doe. 

— P. 340. 

‘Immediately after supper, the huntsman 
should go to his master’s chamber, and if he 
serve a king, then let him go to the master of 
the game’s chamber, to know in what quarter 
he determineth to hunt the day following, 
that he may know his own quarter; that 
done, he may go to bed, to the end that he 
may rise the earlier in the morning, according 
to the time and season, and according to the 
place where he must hunt ; then when he is 
up and ready, let him drinke a good draught, 
and fetch his hound, to make him breake his 
fast a little : and let him not forget to fill his 
bottel with good wine: that done, let him 
take a little vinegar into the palmc of hishand, 
and put it in the nostrils of his hound, for to 
make him snuffe, to the end his scent may be 
the perfecter, then let him go to the wood. 
. . . . When the huntsman perceiveth that it 
is time to begin to beat, let him put his hound 
before him, and beat the outsides of springs 
or thickets^ and if he find an hart or deer 
that likes him, let him mark well whether it 
be fresh or not, which he may know as well 
by the maner of his hounds drawing, as also 
by the eye. ... 4 When he hath well 
considered what maner of hart it may be; and 
hath marked every thing to judge by, then 
let him draw till he come to the couert where 
he is gone to ; and let him harbour him if he 
can, still marking all his tokens, as well by 
the slot as by the entries, fovles, or such like. 
That done, let him plash or brusedown small 
twigges, some aloft and some below, as the 
art requireth, and therewithal!, whilest his 
hound is hote, let him beat the outsides, and 
make his rin^walkes, twice or thrice about 
the ynood.'— The Noble Art of Venerie^ or 
Hunting. Lond. i6n, 4to, pp. 76, 77. 


Note XXXIV. 

Adieu for evermore.— V. 341. 

The last verse of this song is taken from 
the fragment of an old Scottish ballad, of 


which I only recollected two verses when the 
first edition of Rokeby was published. Mr. 
Thomas Sheridan kindly pointed out to me 
an entire copy of this beautiful song, which 
seems to express the fortunes of some follower 
of the Stuart family : - 

It was a’ for our rightful king 
That we left fair Scotland's strand 
It was a’ for our rightful king 
That wo e’er saw Irish land, 

My dear, 

That we e'er saw Irish land. 

Now all is done that man can do. 

And all is done m vain I 
My love I my native land, adieu I 
For I must cross the main, 

My dear, 

For I must cross the mam. 

He turn’d him round and right about, 

All on the Irish shore. 

He gave his bridlc-rems a shake. 

With, Adieu for evermore, 

My dear I 

Adieu for evermore 1 

The soldier frae the war returns, 

And the merchant frae the mam. 

But I hae parted wi' iny love, 

And ne’er to meet again. 

My dear. 

And ne’er to meet again. 

When day is gone and night is come. 

And .V are bouu’ to sleep, 

1 think on them that 's far awa 
The lee-lang night, and weep. 

My dear, 

The lee-lang night, and weep. 


Note XXXV. 

Rere-cross on Stanmore.—V. 342. 

This is a fragment of an old cross, with its 
pediment, surrounded by an intrenchment, 
upon the very summit of the waste ridge of 
Stanmore, near a small house of entertain- 
ment called the Spittal. It is called Rere- 
cross, or Ree-cross, of which Holinslied gives 
us the following explanation : — 

‘ At length a peace was concluded betwixt 
the two kings vnder these conditions, that 
Malcolme should enjoy that part of North- 
umberland which lieth oetwixt Tweed, Cum- 
berland, and Stainmore, and doo homage to 
the Kinge of England for the same. In the 
midst of Stainmore there shall be a crosse 
set up, wilh the Kinge of England’s image 
on the one side, and the Kinge of Scotland's on 
the other, to signifie that one is march to 
England, and the other to Scotland. This 
crosse was called the Roi-crosse, that is, the 
crosse of the King.’— Holinshed. Lond. 
1808, 4 to, V. 280. 

Holinshed’s sole authority seems to have 
been Boethius. But it is not improbable 
that his account may be the true one, although 
the circumstance does not occur in Wintoun's 
Chronicle. The situation of the cr<^. and 
the pains taken to defend it, seem to indicate 
that it was intended for a land-mark of im* 
portance. 
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Note XXXVI. 

Hast ihou lodged our deer 34 

The duty of the ranger, or pricker, was 
6rst to lodge or harbour the aecr ; i. e. to 
discover his retreat, as described at length 
in Note XXXIII, and then to make his report 
to his prince or master : — 

‘ Before the Kinc I come report to make, 

Then husht and peace for noble Tristraiiie's sake. . . 
My liege, I went this morning on niy quest. 

My hound did stick, and seem’d to vent some beast. 
I held him short, and drawing after him, 

1 might behold the hart was feeding tryin ; 

His head was high, and large in each degree. 

Well paulmed eke, and seem’d full sound to be. 

Of colour browne, he bcareth eight and tenne. 

Of stately height, and lung he seemed then. 

His beam seem’d great, in good proportion led. 

Well barred and rouml, well pcarlca nearc his head. 
He seemed fayre tweene hlackc and berrie bruunde. 
He seemed well fed by all the signes I found. 

For when I ad well marked him with eye, 

1 slept aside, to watch where he would lye. 

And when I had so wayted full an lioure. 

That ho might be at layrc and in his buure, 

I cast about to harbour him full sure, 
hfy hound by sent did me thereof assure . 

Then if ho ask what slot or view I found, 

I say the slot or view was long on ground ; 

The toes wero great, the joynt bones round and 
short. 

The shinne bones large, the dew-claws close in port : 
Short ioynted was he, hollow-footed eke. 

An hart to hunt as any man can sccke.’ 

The Art 0/ Vefierif, ut supra, p. 97. 


Note XXXVII. 

When Denmark's raven soar'd on high^ 
Triumphant through Northumbrian sky^ 
Till, hovering near, her fatal croak 
Bade Regeds Britons dread the yoke 

About the year of God 866, the Danes, 
under their celebrated leaders Inguar (more 
properly Agnar) and Hubba, sons, it is said, 
of tne still more celebrated Regnar Lodbrog, 
invaded Northumberland, bringing with them 
the magical standard, .so often mentioned 
in poetry, called ReAfen, or Rumfan, from 
its bearing the figure of a raven . — 

‘ Wrought by the sisters of the Danish king. 

Of furious Ivar in a midnight hour : 

Whiie the sick moon, at ineir enchanted song 
Wrapt in pale tempest, labour'd through the clouds 
The demons of destruction then, they say. 

Were all abroad, and mixing with the woof 
Their baleful power : The sisters ever sung, 
“Shake, standard, sliako this rum on our foes ’’ 
THOMSON and UWA.VJT'S Al/rfd. 

The Danes renewed and extended their 
incursions, and began tocoloni/c, establishing 
a kind of capital at York, from which they 
spread their conquests and incursions in 
every direction. Stanmore, which divides 
the mountains of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland, was probably the boundary of the 
Danish kingdom in that direction. The dis- 
trict to the west, known in ancient British 


history by the name of Reged, had never 
been conquered by the Saxons, and continued 
to maintain a precarious independence until 
it was ceded to Malcolm, King of Scots, by 
William the Conqueror, probaQy on account 
of its similarity in language and manners to 
the neighbouring British kingdom of Strath* 
Clyde. 

Upon the extent and duration of the Danish 
sovereignty in Northumberland, the curious 
may consult the various authorities quoted 
in the Gesta ef Vestigia IJanorum extra 
Daniam, tom. ii. p. 40. The most powerful 
of their Northumbrian leaders seems to have 
been Ivar, called, from the extent of his con- 
quests, VVidfam, that is, T'he Strider. 


Note XXXVIII. 

Beneath the shade the Northmen came, 
Fix''d on each vale a Runic name. P. 343. 

The heathen Danes have left several traces 
of their religion in the upper pai t of Teesdale. 
Baidcr-garth, w'hich di-rives its name from 
the unfortunate son of Odin, is a tract of 
waste land on the very ridge of Stanmore ; 
and a brook, which falls into the Tees near 
Barnard Castle, is named after the same 
deity. A field upon the banks of the Tees is 
also termed Wouen-Croft, from the supri'me 
deity of the Edda. Thorsgill, of which a de- 
scription is attempted m stanza it, is a beauti- 
ful little brook and dell, running up behind 
the ruins of Egliston Abbey. 1 nor was the 
Hercules of the Scandinavian mythology, 
a dreadful giant-quel ler, and in that capacity 
the champion of the gods, and the demnder 
of Asganl, the northern Olympus, against the 
fre.quent attacks of the inhabitants of Jotun- 
hem. There is an old poem in the Edda of 
Scemund, called the Song of Thn’m, which 
turns upon the loss and recovery of the Mace, 
or Hammer, which was Thor’s principal w'ea- 
pon, and on which much of his power seems to 
have depended. It may be read to great ad- 
vantage in a version equallysjpirited and literal, 
among the Miscellaneous Translations and 
Poems of the Honourable William Herbert. 


XXXIX. 

Who has not heard how brave O' Neale 
In English blood imbrued his steel P. 344. 

The O’ Neale here meant, for more than 
one succeeded to the chieftainship during the 
reign of Elizabeth, was Hugh, the grandson 
of Con O’Neale, called Con Bacco. or the 
Lame. His father, Matthew O’ Kelly, was 
illegitimate, and, being the son of a black- 
smitii’s wife, was usually called Matthew the 
Blacksmith. His father, nevertheless, des- 
tined his succes<«ion to him ; and he was 
created, by Elizabeth, Baron of Dungannon. 
Upon the death of Con Bacco, this Matthew 
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was slain by his brother. Hugh narrowly 
escaped the same fate, and was protected by 
the Eng^sh. Shane O' Neale, his uncle, called 
Shane Dymas, was succeeded by Turlough 
Lynogh O’ Neale ; after whose death Hu^, 
having assumed the chieftainship, became 
nearly as formidable to the English as any 
by whom it had been possessed. He rebelled 
repeatedly, and as oltcn made submissions, 
of which it was usually a condition that he 
should not any longer assume the title of 
O’Neale ; in lieu of which he was created 
Earl of Tyrone. But this condition he never 
observed longer than until the pressure of 
superior force w'as withdrawn. His baffling 
the gallant Earl of Essex in the field, and 
overreaching him in a treaty, was the in- 
duction to Uiat nobleman’s tragedy. Lord 
Mountjoy succeeded in finally subjugating 
O’Ncale; but it was not till the succession 
of James, to whom he made personal sub- 
mission, and was received with civility at 
court. Yet, according to Morrison, ‘no 
respect to him could containe many weomen 
in those parts, who had lost husbands and 
children m the Irish warres, from flinging 
durt and stones at the earle as he passed, 
and from reuiling him with bitter words: 
yea, when the earle had been at court, and 
there obtaining his majestie’s direction for 
his pardon and perfoiinance of all con- 
ditions promised him by the Lord Mountjoy, 
was about September to returne, he durst 
not pass by those parts without direction to 
the shiriffes, to convey him with troops of 
horse from place to place, till he was safely 
imbarked and put to sea for Ireland.’ — 
Itinerary^ p. 296. 

Note XL. 

Blit chief arose fits victor pride^ 

When that brave Marshal fought and died. 

- .344 

The chief victory which Tyrone obtained 
over the English was in a battle fought near 
Blackw'atcr, whilehebosiegedafort gairisoned 
by the English, which commanded the passes 
into his country. 

‘This captain and his few wartlers did 
with no less courage suffer hunger, and, 
having eaten the few horses they had, lived 
vpon nearbes growing in the ditches and 
vyals, suffering all extremities, till the lord- 
licutcnant, in the moneth of August, sent 
Sir Henry Bagnal, marshall of Ireland, with 
the most choice, companies of foot and horse- 
troopes of the English army to victual this 
fort, and to raise the rebels siege. When the 
English entered the place ancl thicke woods 
beyond Armagh, on the east side, Tyrone 
(w'ith all the rebels assembled to him) pricked 
forw'ard with rage, enuy, and settled rancour 
against the marshall, a.ssayled the Engli.sh, 
and turning his full force against the mar- 
shall’s person, had the succcssc to kill him, 


valiantly fighting among the thickest of the 
rebels. Wnereupon the English being dis- 
mayed with his death, the rebels obtained 
a great victory against them. 1 terme it 
great, since the English, from their first 
arriual in that kingdome, neuer had received 
so great an ouerthrow as this, commonly 
called the Defeat of Blackewater ; thirtccne 
valiant captaines and 1500 common souldiers 
(whereof many were of the old coinpanies 
which had serued in Brittany vnder General 
Norreys) were slain in the, field. The yielding 
of the foit of Blackewater followed this 
disaster, when the assaulted guard saw no 
hope of relief ; but especially vpon messages 
sent to Captain Williams from our broken 
forces, retired to Armagh, professing that all 
their safety depended vpon his yielding the 
fort into the hands of Tyrone, w'lthout which 
danger Captaine WMliarns piofessed that no 
want or misciie should ha\e induced him 
thereunto.’— Fynes MoRYSON’S Iti: trary. 
London, 1617, fol. part ii. p. 24. 

Tyrone is said to have entertained a per- 
sonal animosity against the knight-marshal. 
Sir Henry Bagnal, whom he accused of 
iletaining the letters which he sent to Queen 
EliZ€abctli, explanatory of his conduct, and 
offering tcims of submission. The riv'er. 
called by the English, Blackvvater, is tcrnicfl 
in Irish, Avon-Duff, which has the same 
signification. Both names arc mentioned by 
Spenser in Ins ‘Marriage of the Thames and 
the Medw'ay.’ But I understand that his 
verses relate not to the Blackvvater of Ulster, 
but to a river of the same name in the south 
of Ireland . — 

'Swift Avt>n-I)iiff, which of the liiiglishmcn 
Is called Blackwater.’ 


Note XLI. 

The Tan ist he to great O' Neale.— V. 344. 

^ Eudox. What is that which you call 
Tanist and Tanistiy> These be names and 
terms nev'cr heard of nor known to us. 

'Iren. It is a custom amongst all the 
Irish, that presently after the death of one 
of their chiefe lords or captaines, they doe 
presently assemble, them.selves to a place 
generally appointed and knowne unto them, 
to choose another in his stead, where they 
do nominate and elect, for the most part not 
the eldest sonne, nor any of the children of 
the lord deceased, but the next to him in 
blood, that is, the eldest and worthiest, as 
commonly the next brother unto him, if he 
have any, or the next cousin, or so forth, 
as any is elder in that kindred or .sept ; and 
then next to them doc they choose the next 
of the blood to be Tanist, who shall next 
succeed him in the said captaincy, if he live 
thereunto. 

* Eiidox. Do they not use any ceremony 
in this election, for all barbarous nations are 
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commonly great observers of ceremonies and 
superstitious rites ? 

^ Iren. They use to place him that shall 
be their captaine upon a stone, always 
leserved to that purpose, and placed com- 
monly upon a hill. In some of which I have 
seen formed and engraven a foot, which they 
say was the, measure of their first captainc^s 
foot; whereon hec standing, receives an oath 
to preserve all the ancient former customes 
of the, countrey inviolable, and to deliver up 
the, succession peaceably to his Tanist, and 
then hath a wand delivcied unto him by 
some whose proper ofTice that is ; after which, 
(Usu nding fioin the stone, he turneth himsedf 
round, thrice forwards anil thrice backwanls. 

‘ Kudox. But how is the Tanist chosen ? 

Wren. They say he setttih but one foot 
upon tlie stone, and receivelh the like oath 
that the captaine did.’ — Shen.SEK’s Vie 7 v of 
the State of Ireland^ apud Works^ Lond. 
1805, 8vo. vol. viii. p. 306. 

I'he Tanist, Ihereloie, of O’Nealc, was the 
heir-apparent of his power. This kind of 
succession appears also to ha\e regulat<‘d, 
in very lemtitc times, the succession to (he 
crown of Scotland. It would have been 
imprudent, if not impossible, to have, as- 
serted a minor’s right of succession in those 
stormy days, when the principles of policy 
were summed up in my friend Mr. Words- 
woith’s lines.— 

— ‘ the ,'ood oKl riiic 

Siifhccth them ; *he •.miple plan, 

That lh(.y shuuUl take \Nho have the powtr. 

And they should keep who can ’ 


Note XLII. 

His plaited hair in elf locks sfread. ^c. 

— P- 345- 

There is here an attempt to describe the 
ancient Irish dress, of wliieli a ]Joct of Queen 
I^lizabcth's day has givi n us the following 
particulars . — 

‘1 ni.nrv.aildc in my iii}niie, 

.and thcreupbii did muse, 

To see a bride uf hvavenlio hewe 
.an outlie fere In »,lmse 
'I his hrule it is the soile, 
the hrir’' .roome is the k.arne 
"With w.iihcd glihbcs, like w irked sprits, 
with visage loiigh and sie.irne, 

With sculles upim ihuir po.illcs, 
instead of civill cappos , 

With ificarcs in hand, .and swordcs besydes, 
to bcare off after clapiies , 

With jacket tes long and l.irge, 
which shroud simplicitie. 

Though spitriill d.arls which they do be.irc 
iinporte iniouitie 
Their shirtes be \ery str.ange, 
not reaching past the tine , 

With ple.atcs on jilontes thei pleated .ire 
as thick as jilentes may lye 
W'hose sleaves li.ang trailing tlourn* 

.almost unto the shoe , 

And with a inanicll coinmonhe 
the Irish karne do goe. 

Now some amongst the rcste 
doe use another weede ; 


A coate I rneane, of strange devise, 
which fancy first did breade. 

His skirls be very shorte, 
with pleates thick about. 

And Irish trouzes moe to put 
their strange protactours out. 

Derrick’s l mace 0/ Ireland ^ apud SOMFRrf 
tracts. Ldin. 1809, 410, vol. i p. 585. 

Sotne curious wooden engravings accom- 
pany this poem, from which it w'ould seem 
that the ancient Irish dress w'as (the bonnet 
excepted) very similar to that of the Scottish 
Hignlandeis. The want of a covering on 
the head was supplied by the mode of plaiting 
and arranging the hair, which was called the 
gltbhe. 1 nese glibbes, according to Spenser, 
w'cre fit marks for a thief, since, when he 
wished to disguise himself, he could either 
cut it off entire ly, or so pull it over his eyes 
as to lender it veiy hard to recognize him. 
This, however, is nothing to the reprobation 
with which the same poet reganls that 
favouiitc part of the Iri.sh dress, the mantle. 

‘ It is a fit house for an outlaw, a meet bed 
for a rebel, and an apt cloke for a thief. 
First, the outbaw’ being for his many crimes 
and villanyes banished from the townes and 
houses of fionest men, and wandiing in waste- 
plates far from danger of law, makclh liis 
imiiitle his house, and under it covcrelh him- 
self from the wrath of heaven, from fhc offt-nce 
of the eaith, and from the sight of nu n 
^^len it raincth, it is his pent-house; when 
it blowolh. It is his tent; when it freezeth, it 
is his tabernacle. In summer he can wear 
it loose, jn winter he can wrap it close; at 
all times he can use it; never heavy, never 
ciimliersome. Likewise for a rebel it is as 
.serviceable ; for in Ins w.arre that he inaketh, 
(if at least it deseive the name of warre,) 
when he still flyelh from his foe, and lurketh 
in the thicke woods and straite passages, 
waiting for advantages, it is his bed, yea, 
anci almost his household stuff. For the 
w'ood is his house against all weathers, and 
his m.'intlc is his couch to sleep in. '1 herein 
he wrappcih himself round, and coueheth 
liiinseli stiongly against the gnats, which in 
th,at country cloc more annoy the naked 
rebels while- they keep the woods, and doe 
more shaiply wound them, than all the!*- 
enemies swords or spc.ares, which can si ’ . ■ 
come nigh them ■ yea, and oftentimes ihcir 
mantle seivelh lluin when they are neerc 
flriven, being wrapped about their left armc, 
instead of a target, for it is hard to cut 
ihoiough w ilh a sword ; besides, it is light to 
bearc, light to throw away, and being (as 
they commonly are) naked, it is to them all 
in all. Lastly, for a thiefe- it is so handsome 
as It may seem it was first invented for him ; 
for iimler it he may cleanly convey any fit 
pill.age that eomctli handsomely in his way, 
and when he goeth abroad in the night m 
fret booling, it is his best and surest friend; 
for lying, as they often do, tw’O or three 
nights together abroad to watch for their 
booty, with that they can prettily shroud 
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themselves under a bush or bankside till 
they may conveniently do their errand ; and 
when all is over, he can in his mantle passe 
through any town or company, being close 
hooded over his head, as he useth, from 
knowledge of any to whom he is indangered. 
Besides this, he or any man els that is 
disposed to mischief or villany, may, under 
his mantle, goe privily armed without sus- 
picion of any, carry his head-piece, his skean, 
or pistol, if he please, to be always in 
readiness.' — Spenser’s View of the State of 
Ireland^ apud IVorks^ ut supra, viii. 367. 

The javelins, or darts, of the Irish, which 
they threw with great dexterity, appear, 
from one of the prints already mentioned, 
to have been about four feet long, with 
a strong steel head and thick knotted shaft 


Note XLIII. 

With wild majestic hort and tone^ 

Like envoy of some barbarous throne. 

-P* .^ 45 * 

The Irish chiefs, in their intercourse with 
the English, and with each other, were wont 
to assume the language and style of inde- 
pendent royalty. Moirison has preserved 
a summons from Tyrone to a neighbouring 
chieftain, which runs in the following terms : — 

‘O’Nealecommendeth him unto you, Morish 
Fitz-Thomas; O' Neale requesteth you, in 
God’s name, to take part with him, and 
fight for your conscience and right ; and in 
so doing, O’Neale will spend to see you 
righted in all your affaires, and will help you. 
And if you come not at O’Neale betwixt this 
and to-morrow at twelve of the clocke, and 
take his part. O' Neale is not beholding to 
you, and will doe to the uttermost of his 
ower to overthrow you, if you come not to 
im at furthest by Satturday at noone. From 
Knocke Dumayne in Caine, the fourth of 
February, 1599. 

‘O’ Neale requestetl^ you to come speake 
with him, and doth giue you his word that you 
shall receive no harme neither in comming 
nor going from him, whether you be friend 
or not, and bring with you to O’Neale Gerat 
Fitzgerald. 

(Subscribed) ‘ O’ Neale.' 

Nor did the royalty of O’ Neale consist in 
words alone. Sir John Harrington paid him 
a visit at the time of his truce witn Essex, 
and, after mentioning his ‘fern table, and 
fern forms, spread under the stately canopy 
of heaven,’ he notices what constitutes the 
real power of every monarch, the love., namely, 
and allegiance of his subjects. ‘ His guards, 
for the most part, were beardless boys with- 
out shirts; who in the frost wade as 
farniliarly through rivers as water-spaniels. 
With what charm such a master makes them 
love him, I know not; but if he bid come, 


they come ; if go, they do go; if he say do 
this, they do it. — Nugae Antiquae. Lond. 
1784, 8vo, vol. i. p. 251. 


Note XLIV. 

Lfis fosterfather was his guide.— V. 346. 

There was no tie more sacred amoi^ (he 
Irish than that which connected the foster- 
father, as well as the nurse herself, with the 
child they brought up. 

‘Foster-fathers spend much more time, 
money, and affection on their foster-children 
than their own ; and in return take from them 
clothes, mon^ for their several professions, 
and arms, and, even for any vicious purposes, 
fortunes and cattle, not so much by a claim 
of right as by extortion; and they will even 
carry those things off as plunder. All who 
have been nursed by the same person pre- 
serve a greater mutual affection and confi- 
dence in each other than if they were natural 
brothers, whom they will even hate for the 
sake of these. When chid by their parents, 
they fly to their foster-fathers, who frequently 
encourage them to make open war on their 
parents, train them up to every excess of 
wickedness, and make them most abandoned 
miscreants ; as, on the other hand, the nurses 
make the young women, whom they bring 
up for every e,xress. If a foster child is sick, 
it is incredible how soon the nurses hear of it, 
however distant, and with what solicitude 
they attend it by day and v\^V—Giraldus 
Cambrensis, quoted by Camden, iv. 368. 

This custom, like many other Irish usages, 
prevailed till of late in the Scottish Highlands, 
and was cherished by the chiefs as an easy 
mode of extending tneir influence and con- 
nexion ; and even in the Lowlands, during 
the last century, the connexion between the 
nurse and foster-child was seldom dissolved 
but by the death of one party. 


Note XLV. 

Great Nial of the Pledges Nine. — P. 347. 

Neal Naighvallach, orOf (he Nine Hostages, 
is said to have been Monarcn of all Ireland, 
during the end of the fourth or beginning of 
the fifth century. He exercised a predatory 
warfare on the coast of England and of 
Bretagne, or Armorica; and from the latter 
countiy brought off the celebrated Saint 
Patrick, a youth of sixteen, among other 
captives, whom he transported to Ireland. 
Neal derived his epithet from nine nations, 
or tribes, whom he neld under his subjection, 
and from whom he took hostajges. From 
one of Neal's sons were derived the Kinel- 
eoguin, or Race of I'yrone, which afforded 
monarchs both to Ireland and to Ulster. 
Neal (according to O’ Flaherty’s Ogygia) wm 
killed by a poisoned arrow, in one of his 
descents on the coast of Bretagne. 
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Note XLVI. 

Shane-Dymas wild.—^. 347. 

This Shane-Dymas, or John the Wanton 
held the title and power of O’ Neale in the 
earlier part of Elizabeth’s reign, against 
whom he rebelled repeatedly. 

’ This chieftain is handed down tons as the 
most proud and profligate man on earth. He 
was immoderately audicted to women and 
wine. He is said to have had 200 tuns of 
wine at once in his cellar at Dandram, but 
usc|ucbaugh was his favourite liquor. He 
spared neither age nor condition of the fair 
sev Altho’ so illiterate that he could not 
write, he was not destitute of address; hia 
understanding was strong, and his courage 
daring. He nad 600 men for hia guard : 
4ocx)foot, loof) horseforthc field. HccTaimea 
superiority over all the lords of Ulster, and 
called himself king thereof. When com- 
missioners were sent to treat with him, he 
said, “ That, tho’ the Queen w'ere Ins sovereign 
lady, he never made peace with her but at 
her lodging \ that she had made a wise Earl 
of Macartymore, but that he kept as good a 
man as he ; that he cared not for so mean 
a title as Earl ; that his blood and pow'er were 
better than the best : that his ancestors were 
Kings of Ulster ; and that he would give place 
to none.” His kinsman E«ir I of Kildare, 
having persuaded him of the folly <jf contend- 
ing with the crown of England, he resolvetl 
to attend the Queen, but in a style suited to 
his ni incely dignity. He appeared in London 
w'lth a magniiiccnt train of Ii ish Galloglasscs, 
arrayed in the richest habiliments of their 
countiy, their heads bare, their hair fl niiiig 
on their shoulders, with their long and opim 
sleeves dyed with saffron. Thus dressed, 
and surcharged w'ith military harness, and 
armed with battle-axes, they afforded an 
astonishing spectacle to the citizens, who 
regarded tnem as the intruders of some very 
distant part of the globe. But at Court Ins 
versatility now prevailed ; his title to the 
sovereignty of Tyrone was pleaded from 
English laws and Irish institutions, and his 
allegations were so specious, that the Queen 
dismissed him with presents and assurances 
of favour. In England this transaction was 
looked on as the humiliation of a repenting 
rebel ; in Tyrone it was considered as a treaty 
of peace between two potentates.’— Camden’s 
Britannia^ by Gough. London, 1806, fob, 
vol. iv. p. 442. 

When reduced to extremity by the English, 
and forsaken by his allies, this Shane-Dymas 
fled to Clandeboy, then occupied by a colony of 
Scottish Highlanders of the family of Mac- 
Donell. He w’as at first courteously received; 
but by degrees they began to quarrel about 
the slaughter of some of their friends whom 
Shane-Dymas had put to death, and advancing 
from w'ords to deeds, fell upon him with their 
broadswords, and cut him to pieces. After 


his death a law was made that none should 
presume to take the name and title of 
O'Ncale. 


Note XLVII. 

Geraldine — P. 347. 

The O* Neales were closely allied with this 
powerful and warlike family ; for Henry 
Owen O’ Neale married the daughter of 
Thomas Earl of Kildare, and their son Con- 
More married his cousin-german, a daughter 
of Gerald Earl of Kildare. This Con-More 
cursed any of his posterity who should learn 
the English language, sow corn, or build 
houses, so as to invite the English to settle in 
their country. Others ascribe this anathema 
to his son Con-Bacco. Fearflatha O’Gnive, 
bard to the O’Ncales ofClannaboy, complains 
in the same spirit of the towers and ramparts 
with which the strangers had dis/igured the 
fair sporting fields of Erin. — See WALKER'S 
Irish Bards^ p. 140. 


Note XLVIII. 

He chose that honour'd flag to hear. 

— P. 347. 

Lacy informs us, in the old play already 
quoted, how the cavalry raised by the country 
gentlemen for Charleses service were usually 
officered. ‘ You, cornet, have a name that’s 
proper for all cornets to be called by, for they 
are all beardless boys in our army. The 
most part of our horse W’ere raiseci thus: — 
The honest country gentleman raises the troop 
at h is ow’n charge ; then begets a Low-country 
lieutenant to fight his tioop safely ; then he 
sends for his son from school to be his cornet : 
and then he puts off his child’s coat to put on 
a buff-coat : and this is the constitution of our 
army.’ 


Note XLIX. 

his fage^ the next degree.^ 

In that old time^ to chivalry. — P. 347. 
Originally, the order of chivalry embraced 
three ranks— 1, the Page; 2, the bquire ; 

j [, the Knight a gradation which seems to 
lave been imitated in the mystery of free- 
masonry. But, before the reign of Charles I, 
the custom of serving as a squire had fallen 
into disuse, though the order of the page 
was still, to a ccitain degree, in observance. 
This state of servitude was so far from infer- 
ring anything degrading, that it was con- 
sidered as the regular school for acquiring 
every quality necessary for future distinction. 
The proper nature, and the decay of the 
institution, are pointed out by old Ben Jonson, 
with his own forcible moral colouring. The 
dialogue occuis between Lovell, ’ a compleat 

f entleman,a soldier, and a scholar, known to 
ave been page to the old Lord Beaufort, and 
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so to have followed him in the French wars, 
after companion of his studies, and left guar- 
dian to his son * and the facetious Goodstoclc, 
host of the Light Heart. Level had offered to 
take Goodstock’s son for his page, which the 
latter, in reference to the recent abuse of the 
establishment, declares as ‘ a desperate course 
oflife’ : — 

' Lovell. Call you that desperate, which by a hue 
Of institution, from our ancestors 
Hath been derived down to us, and received 
In a succession, for the noblest way 
Of breeding up our youth, in letters, arms. 

Fair mien, discourses, civil exercise. 

And all the blazon of a gentleman? 

Where can he learn to vault, to ride, to fence. 

To move his body gracefully ; to speak 
His language purer ; or to tunc his mind. 

Or manners, more to the harmony of nature, 

Than in the nurseries of nohilitv ? 

Host. Ay, that was when the nursery's self was 
noble. 

And only virtue made it, not the market. 

That titles were not vented at the drum. 

Or common outcry. Goodness gave the greatness. 
And greatness worship ; every house became 
An academy of honour ; and those p.irts 
We see departed, m the practice, now, 

Quite from the institution. 

I ovelt. Why do you say so t 

Or think so enviously? Do they not still 
Learn there the Centaur's skill, the art of Thrace, 

To ride? or, Pollux’ mystery, to fence? 

The Pyrrliic gestures, noth to dance and spring 
In armour, to be active in the wars? 

To study figures, numbers, and proportions, 

May yield them great in counsels, and the arts 
Grave Nestor and the wise Ulysses practised? 

To make their English sweet upon their tongue, 

As reverend Chaucer says ? 

HoTt, Sir, you mistake ; 

To play Sir Pandarus, my copy hath it. 

Ana carry messages to Madame Cressida ; 

Instead of backing the brave stcetl o’ mornings, 

To court the chambcritiaid ; and for a lu.ip 
O’ the vaulting horse, to ply the vaulting house : 

For exercise of arms, a bale of dice, 

Or two or three packs of cards to show the cheat, 
And nimbleness of hand ; mistake a cloak 
Upon my lord’s back, and pawn it , ease his pocket 
Of a superfluous watch ; or geld a jewel 
Of an odd stone or so ; twii^c two or three buttons 
From off my lady's gown These are the arts 
Or seven liberal deadly sciences 
Of pagery, or rather paganism. 

As the tides run ; to which if lie apply him. 

Ho may perhaps take a dc^irce at 1 yhurn, 

A- year tne earlier ; come to take a lei-ture 
Upon Aquinas at .St Thonms a Waterings, 

And so go forth a laiireat in hemp circle I’ 

Ben JoNSON S New Inu, Act I. Scene HI. 


Note L. 

Seem'd half abandon'd to decay. — P. 353. 

The ancient castle of Rokeby stood exactly 
upon the site of the present mansion, by which 
a part of its walls isenclosed. It is surrounded 
by a profusion of fine wood, and the park in 
which it stands is adorned by the lunction 
of the Greta and of the Tees. The title 
of Baron Rokeby of Armagh was, in 1777. 
conferred on the Right Reverend Richard 
Robinson, Primate of Ireland, descended of 
the Robinsons, formerly of Rokeby, in York- 
shire. 


Note LI. 

Rokeby" s lords of martial fame^ 

I can count thefn name by name. — P. 355. 

The following brief pedigree of this very 
ancient and once powerful mmily was kindly 
supplied to the author by Mr. Rokeby of 
Northamptonshire, descended of the ancient 
Barons of Rokeby 

* Pedigree of the House of Rokeby. 

1. Sir Alex. Rokeby, Knt. married to Sir 

Hump. Liftle’s ' daughter. 

2. Ralph Rokeby, Esq. to Tho. Lumley’s 

daughter. 

3 Sir Tho. Rokeby, Knt. to Tho. Hubborn's 
daughter. 

4. Sir Ralph Rokeby, Knt. to Sir Ralph 

Biggot’s daughter. 

5. Sir Thos. Rokeby, Knt. to Sir jehn de 

Mclsass’ daughter, of Bennet Hall, in 
Holdcincss. 

6. Ralph Rokeby, Esq. to Sir Brian Staple- 

ton's daughter, of Wcighill. 

7. Sir Thos. Rokeby, Knt. to Sir Ralph 

Ury’s daughter 

8 . Ralph Rokeby, Esq. to (laughter of Mans- 

field, heir of Morton . 

9. Sir Tho. Rokeby, Knt. to Stroode’s 

daughter and heir. 

10. Sir Ralph Rokeby, Knt. to Sir James 

Strangwayes’ daughter. 

11. Sir Thos. Rokeby, Knt. to Sir John 

Holhain’s daughter. 

Ralph Rokeby, Esq. to Danby of Yaf- 
forth’s daughter and heir k 
13 Tho. Rokeby, Esq. to Rob. Constable's 
daughter, of Cliff, serjt. at law. 

I L Christopher Rokeby Esq. to Lasscellsot 
BracKenburgh’s daughter 5 . 

15. Thos. Rokeby, Esq. to the daughter of 

Thweng. 

16. Sir Thomas Rokeby, Knt to Sir Ralph 

Lawson’.s daughter, of Brough. 

1 7. F rans. Rokeby, Esq. toFaucett's daughter, 

citizen of London. 

18. Thos. Rokeby, Esq. to the daughter of 

Wickliffe of Gales. 

High Sheriffs of Yorkshire. 

1337. ji Edw. 3. Ralph Hastings and Thos. 
de Rokeby. 

1343. 17 Edw. 3. Thos de Rokeby, pro sept, 
annis. 


I I.isle. a Temp. Edw. adl. > Temp. Edw. jtii. 

* Temp Ilcnr 7 ini, and from him is the house of 
Skyers, of a fourth brother. 

B From him is the house of Hotham, and of the 
second brother that had issue. 
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1358. 35 Edw. 3. Sir Thomas Rokeby, Jus- 
ticiary of Ireland for six 
years ; died at the castle 
of Kilka. 

1407. 8 Hen. 4. Thomas Rokeby Miles, dr 
feated and slew the Duke 
of Northumberland at the 
battle of Bramham Moor. 

1411. 12 Hen. 4. Thos. Rokeby Miles. 


148^) Thomas Rokeby, Esf]. 

1530 ... Robert Holgato, Bishop of 

Landaff, afterwards P. of 
York, Ld. President of the 
Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Peace in the Noith. 


1564. 6 Eli/.. Thomas Younge Arch- 
bishop of Yorkc, Lrl. 
President. 

30 Hen. 8. Tho. Rokeby, LL.D.,oneof 
the Council. 

Jn. Rokeby, LED., one of 
the Council. 

1572. 15 Eliz. Henry Hastings, Earl of 
Hunting<lon, Ld. Pre- 
sident. 

Jo. Rokeby, Esq , one of the 
('ouncil 

Jo. Rokeby, LI. D , ditto. 
Ralph r.ok« bv, Esq., one of 
the >Sf cret.'-.nea 

1574, 17 Eliz. Jo. Rokeby, Precentor of 
York 

7 Will. 3. Sir J. Rokeby, Knt , one of 
the Justices of the King’s 
Bench. 

The family of De Rokeby came ovci with 
the Conqueror. 

The old motto belonging to the family is In 
Bivio Dextra. 

The arms, argent, chevron sable, between 
three rooks proper. 

‘ There is somewhat more to be found in our 
family in the Scot tish history about the affati s of 
Dun-Bretton tow’ii, but what it is, and in w’hat 
time, I know not, nor can have convenient 
leisure to search. But Parson Blackw'ood, the 
Scottish chaplain to the Lord of Shrewsbury, 
recited to me once a piece of a Scottish song, 
wherein was mentioned, that Wblliam Wallis, 
the great deliverer of the Scots fiom the 
EngRsh bondage, should, at Dun-Bretton, 
have been brougTit up under a Rokeby, captain 
then of the place ; and as he walked on acliff, 
should thrust him on a sudtlcn into the sea, 
and thereby have gotten that hold, which, 1 
think, was about the 33rd of Edward I, or 
before. Thus, leaving ouranccstorsof record, 
w'c must also with them leave the Chronicle 
of Malmesbury Abbey, called Eulogium 
Historiarum, out of which Mr. Leland re- 
porteth this history, and coppy down unwritten 
story, the which have yet the testimony of 
later times, and the frc.sh memory of men 


yet alive, for their warrant and creditt, of 
whom I nave learned it, that in K. Henry 
the 7th’s reign, one Ralph Rokeby, Esq. was 
owner of Morton, and 1 guess that this was 
he that deceived the fryars of Richmond with 
his felon swine, on which a jargon was made.* 

The above is a quotation from a manuscript 
written by Ralph Rokeby ; when he lived is 
uncertain. 

To what metrical Scottish tradition Parson 
Blackwood alluded, it would be now in vain 
to inquire. But in Blind Harry’s History of 
Sir William Wallace, we find a legend of one 
Rukbic, whom he makes keeper of Stirling 
Castle under the English usurpation, and 
whom Wallace slays with his own hand 

' In the gre.it press W.illace .incl Kukbic iiiet. 

With his good sword a stroke upon liim set ; 
Dcrfly to death the old Rukbie he drave. 

But his two sons escaped among the lave. 

These sons, according to the romantic 
Minstiel, surn'ndcred the castle on conditions, 
and went back to England, but returned to 
Scotland in the days of Bruce, when one of 
them became again keeper of Stirling Castle. 
Immediately after this arhievement follows 
another engagement, between W'allacc and 
those Western Highlanders who embraced 
the English interest, at a pass in Glendou- 
chart, where many were precipitated into the 
lake over a pieripice. These circumstances 
may have lieen confused in the narrative of 
Parson Blackwood, or in the recollection of 
Mr. Rokeby. 

In the old ballad of Chevy Chase, there is 
mentioned, among (he English w'arriors, 

‘ Sir Raff the rychc Rugbe,’ which intiy apply 
to Sir Ralph Rokeby, the tenth baron in the 
edigree. The more modern copy of the 
allad runs thus 

•f^ood Sir Ralph R.aby ther was slain. 

Whose prowess did surmount 

This w'ould rather seem to iclate to one of 
the Nevilles of Raby. But, as the whole 
ballad is lomantic, accuracy is not to be 
looked for. 


Note LII 

The Felon Sow.--V. 355. 

The ancient minstrels had a comic as well 
as a serious strain of romance ; and although 
the examples of the latter are by far the most 
numerous, they are, perhaps, the le.ss valu- 
able. The comic romance w’as a sort of 
paiody upon the usual subjects of minstrel 
poetry. If the latter described deeds of heroic 
athieveraent, and the events of the battle, the 
tourney, and the chase, the former, as in the 
Tournament of Tottenham, introduced a set 
of clowns debating in the field, with all tlie 
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assamed circumstances of chivalry: or, as 
in the Hunting of the Hare (see Weber's 
Metrical Romances^ vol. iii), persons of the 
same description following the chase, with 
all the grievous mistakes and blunders 
incident to such unpractised sportsmen. 
The idea, therefore, of Don Quixote's frenzy, 
although inimitably embodied and brought 
out, was not, perhaps, in the abstract, alto- 
gether original. One of the very best of 
uiese mock romances, and which has no 
small portion of comic humour, is the Hunt- 
ing or the Felon Sow of Rokeby by the 
Fnars of Richmond. Ralph Rokeby, who 
(for the jest’s sake apparently) bestowed this 
intractable animal on the convent of Rich- 
mond, seems to have flourished in the time of 
Henry VII, which, since we know not the 
date of Friar Theobald’s wardenship, to 
which the poem refers us, may indicate that 
of the comoosition itself. Morton, the Mor- 
tham of the text, is mentioned as being 
this facetious baron’s place of residence ; 
accordingly, Leland notices, that ‘Mr. 
Rokeby liath a place called Mortham, a 
little beneath Grcntey-bridge, almost on the 
mouth of Grentey.' That no information 
may be lacking which is in my power to 
supply, I have to notice, that the Mistress 
Rokeby of the romance, who so charitably 
refreshed the sow after she had discomGted 
Friar Middleton and his auxiliaries, was, as 
appears from the pedigree of the Rokeby 
family, daughter and heir of Danby of Yaf- 
fort. 

This curious poem was first published in 
Mr. Whitaker’s History of Craven, but, from 
an inaccurate manuscript, not correcteil very 
happily. It was transferred by Mr. Evans 
to the new edition of his Ballads, with some 
well-judged conjectural improvements. I 
have been induced to give a more authentic 
and full, though still an 'i mperfect, edition of 
this humorsome composition, from being 
furnished with a copy from a manuscript in 
the possession of Mr. Rokeby, to whom I 
have acknowledged my obligations in the 
last note. It has three or four stanzas more 
than that of Mr. Whitaker, and the language 
seems, where they differ, to have the more 
ancient and genuine readings. 

THE FELON SOW OF ROKEBY AND THE 
FRIARS OF RICHMOND. 

Ye men that will of aunters 1 winne. 

That late wiiliiu this land bath beene, 

Of one I will you tell ; 

And of a sew a that was sea I strani;, 

Alas 1 that ever she lived sae lang, 

For fell* folk did she whelis. 


1 Both the MS. and Mr. Whitaker's copy read 
ancestors, evidently a corruption of aunters, ad- 
ventures, as corrected by Mr. Evans, 
s Sow, according to provincial pronunciation. 

3 So; Yorkshire dialect. * rele, many; Sax. 

3 A corruption of guett, to kilL 


She was mare 1 than other three, 
The'grisliest beast that ere might be, 
Her head was neat and gray : 

She was bred In Rokeby wood, 

There were few that thither goed 3 , 
That came on live * away. 

Her walk was endlong * Greta side ; 
There was no bren ® that durst her bide. 
That was froe << heaven to hell ; 

Nor never man that had that might. 
That ever durst come in her sight. 

Her force it was so fcU. 

Ralph of Rokeby, with eood will. 

The Fryers of Richmond gave her till \ 
Full well to garre ^ them fare ; 

Fryar Middleton by his name. 

He was sent to fetch her hame. 

That rued him sine^ full sare. 


With him tooke he wicht men two, 

Peter Dale was one of thoe. 

That ever was brim as beare ; 

And well durst strike with sword and knife. 
And hght full manly for his life, 

What time as mister ware 


These three men went at God's will. 
This wicked sew while they came till, 
Liggan >2 under a tree ; 

Rugg and rusty was her haire ; 

She raise up with a felon farets. 

To fight against the three. 


She was so grisely for to meete. 

She rave the earth up with her feete. 
And bark came fro the tree ; 

When Fryar Middleton her saughi*, 
Weet ye well he might not laugh, 
Full earnestly look’t hee. 


These men of aunters that was so wight 
They bound them bauldly W for to fight. 
And strike at her full sare : 

Until a kiln they garred her flee. 

Wold God send tnein the victory. 

The wold ask him iiua marc. 


The sew was in the kiln hole down. 

As they were on the balke aboon >7, 

For >8 hurling of their feet ; 

They were so saultcd >> with this sew. 
That among them was a stalworth stew. 
The kiln began to recke. 

Durst noe man neigh her with his hand. 
But put a rape to down with liis wand. 
And haltered her full meete ; 

They hurled her forth against her will. 
Whiles they came into a nill 
A little fro the street 2k 


1 More, greater. 2 Went. 

2 Alive. 4 Along the side of Greta. 

8 Barn, child, man in general 8 From. 

To. 8 Make. • Since. 

Fierce as a be.ir. Mr. Whitaker's copy read% 
perhaps in consequence of mistaking the MS., ‘ T'othel 
was Bryan of Bear ' 

11 Need were. Mr. Whitaker reads musters. 

13 laying, 1* A fierce countenance or manner. 

H Saw. 

19 Wight, bravo. The Rokeby MS. reads tncounters, 
and Mr. WhitaJacr auncestors. 

lo Boldly. 17 On the beam above. 

To prevent. l» Assaulted 2o Rope. 

2l Watling Street. See the sequel 
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And there she made them such a fray, 
If they should live to Doomes-day, 
They tharrow > It ne'er forgett ; 

She bradeda upon every side, 

And ran on them gaping full wide, 
For nothing would she lett K 

She gave such brades * at the band 
That Peter Dale had in his hand, 

He might not hold his feet. 

She chamd them to and fro. 

The wight men was never soe woe, 
Their measure was not so meete. 


She bound her boldly to abide ; 

To Peter Dale she came aside. 

With many a hideous yell ; 

She gaped soe wide and cried soe hee, 
The Fryar seid. * I conjure thee s, 
Thou art a feind of hell. 


The feild it was both lost and wonne 1 ; 
The sew went hame, and that full soone. 
To Morton on the Greene ; 

When Ralph of Ri)keby saw the rape *, 
He wLst » that there had been debate, 
Whereat the sew had becne. 


He bad them stand out of her way, 
For she had had a sudden fray,— 

‘ 1 saw never so kecne ; 

Some new things shall we heare 
Of her and Middleton the Frcar, 
Some battell hath there becne. 


But all that served him for nought 
Had they not better succour sought. 

They were served therefore loe. 

Then Mistress Rokeby came anon, 

And for her brought shoe meate full soone, 
'1 he sew came her unto. 


* Thou art come hither for some traine «, 

1 conjure *hee to go againe 
Where thou wost wont to dwell.* 

He sayned? him with crossc and creede, 
Took forth a book, began to reade 
In St. John his gospelL 

The sew she would not Latin heare, 

But rudely rushed at the Frear, 

That blinked .ill his blce» ; 

And when she would have taken her hold. 
The Frvar leaned as Jesus wold. 

And Dealed nun * with a tree. 

She was as brlmio as any boire 
For all their meete to ubour (h«‘re 
To them it wa > no boote : 

Upon trees and bushes that by her sto<<d. 
She ranged as she was wood >3, 

And rave them up by roote. 

He sayd. * Alas, that I was Frear I 
And I shall be rugged U in sunder here, 
Hard is my dcstinie I 
Wist H my brethren in this houre. 

That I was sett in such a stoure >», 

They would pray for me.’ 


This wicked beast that wrought this woe, 
Tookc that rape from the other two. 

And then they fledd all three ; 

They fledd away by Watling-strcct, 

They had no succour but their feet. 

It was the more pity. 


* Dare. a Rushed. • Leave it. * Pulls. 

* This line is wanting In Mr. Whit<iker’s copy, 
whence It has been conjectured that something 
Is wanting after this stanaa. which now there is no 
occasion to suppose. 

* Evil device. 7 Biessed. Fr. « Lost his colour, 

0 Sheltered himself lo Fierce 

B The MS. reads, to labour weerf. The text 
seems to mean, that all their labour to obtain their 
intended meat was of no use to them. Mr. Whitaker 
reads, 

* She was brim as any boar. 

And gave a grisly hideous roar. 

To them it was no boot.' 

Besides the want of connection between the last line 
and the two former, the second has a very rnodern 
sound, and the reading of the Rokeby MS. with the 
slight alteration in the text. Is much better. 

n Mad. la Tom, pulled, Know. 

U Combat, perilous fight. 


She gave her meate upon the flower. 


[l/iatus valde deflendus.^ 


When Fryar Middleton came home, 
His brethren was full fain ilkoneS, 
And thanked God of bis life ; 

Ho told them all unto the end. 

How he had foughten with a fiend. 
And lived through mickle strife. 


‘ We gave her b.ittell half a day, 
And sithin > was fain to fly away, 
For saving of our life v j 
And Pater Dale would never blinn^ 
But as fast as he could ryn ^ 

Till he came to his wife ' 


The warden said, ' I am full of woe, 
That ever ye should be torment so, 

But wee with you had beenu I 
Had wee been there your bretliren all, 
Wee should have garred the warle lo fall 
That wrought you all this teyne 

Fryar Middleton said soon, ' N.iy, 

In f.iith you would have fled away. 
When most mister U had becne ; 

You will all sneake words at haiiic, 

A iii.in would ding > < you every ilk ane. 
And if It be as 1 weinc.’ 


He look’t so gricsly all that night, 

Ihc warden said, ‘You man will fight 
If you say ought but good ; 

Yon guest hath grieved him so sare, 
Ilola your tongues and speake noe mare. 
He looks as he were woodc.’ 


1 This stanza, with the tw o following, and the frag- 
ment of a fourth, are not in Mr Whitaker's edition. 

* The rope about the sow’s neck. _ > Knew. 

* This line is almost illegible. # Each one. 

6 Since then, after that 

7 1 ho above lines are wanting in Mr. Wliitaker's 

» Cease, stop. • Run. 

1>) Warlock, or wizard. 11 Harm. la Need. 

13 Beat. 1 ho copy in Mr. Whitaker’s History of 
Craven reads, perhaps better— 

‘ The fiend would ding you down ilk one.' 

14 *Yon guest,’ may be yon £est, i. e. that ad- 
venture; or it may mean yon rhaist, or appari- 
tion, which in old poems Is applied sometimes to 
what is supematurally hideous. The printed copy 
reads, ‘ The beast haih,' &c. 
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The warden waged I on the mnrne, 

T wo Iwldest men that ever were borne, 

I wcine, or ever shall be ; 

The one was Gibbert Griffin s son. 

Full nnckle worship has he wonne, 

Doth by land and sea. 

The other was a bastard son of Spain, 
Many a Sarazin hath he slam, 

His dints hath gart them die. 

These two men the battle undertooke, 
Against the sew, .as says the booke. 

And sealed security. 

Th,at they should^ boldly bide and fight. 
And skoinfit her in inaine and might, 

Ur therefore should tliey die. ^ 

The warden sealed to them againe. 

And said, ‘In feild if ye be slain. 

This condition make I : 

* We shall for you pray, sing, and read 
To dooincsday with hearty specdo. 

With dll our progeny.' 

Then the letters well was made. 

Bands bound with scales brade*. 

As deedcs of armes should be. 

These men of armes that weere so wight. 
With armour and with brandes bright. 
They went this sew to see ; 

She made on them slike a rerd 4, 

That for her they were sare afer'd. 

And almost bound to flee. 

She came rovcing them cgainc ; 

That saw the bastanl son of Spainc, 

He braded j out his brand ; 

Full spiteously at her he strake. 

For all the fence that ho could make, 
She gat sword out of hand ; 

And rave in sunder half his shielde, 

And bare him backward m the fcilde, 

He might not her gainstand. 

She w’ould have riven his privich geare, 
But (filbert with his swora of werre, 

He strake at her full strong, 

On her shoulder till she held the swerd ; 
Then was good Gilbert sore afer d, 

When the blade brake in throng a. 

Since in his hands he hath her tnne. 

She tooke him by the shoulder banc 
And held her hold full fasf; 

Ske strave so stiffiy in ilut slower ^ 

That through all his rich armour 
The blood came at the last. 

Then Gilbert grieved was sea sare. 

That he rave off both hide and halre. 

The flesh came fro the bone ; 

And with all force he felled her there. 
And wann her worthily in werre. 

And band her him alone. 


And lift her on a horse sea kee, 
Into two paniers well-made of a tre, 
And to Richmond they did hay » : 
When they saw her come. 

They sang merrily Tc Dcum, 

The Fryers on that day 


> Hired, a Yorkshire phrase. 3 Blow. 

> Broad, large. < Such like a ro.ar. 

* Drew out. * In the combat. 7 Bone. 

> Meeting, battle. * Hie, hasten, 

lo The MS. reads, mistakenly, every day. 


They thanked God and St. Francis, 

As tney had won the best of prisl. 

And never a man was slaine : 

There did never a man more manly 
Knight Marcus, nor yett Sir Gul, 

Nor Loth of Louthy.ine ^ 

If ye will any more of this, 

111 the Fryers of Richmond 'tis 
In parchment good and fine ; 

And now Fryar Middleton that was so kend a, 
At Greta Bridge conjured a feind 
In likeness of a swine. 

It is w'ell known to many a man, 

Th.it Fryar Theobald was warden than. 

And this fell in his time ; 

And Christ them bless both farre and neare, 
All that for sobcc list this to hcare. 

And him that made the rliime. 

Ralph Kokeby wdth full good will. 

The Fryers of Richmond he gave her till. 
This sew to mend their fare : 

Fryar Middleton by his name. 

Would needs bring the fat sew haine. 

That rued him since full sare. 


Note LI II. 

T/i^ Filea of O' Neale was he.—V. 356. 

The File.!, or Ollatnh Re Dan, was the 
proper bard, or, as tlic name literally implies, 
poet. Each chieftain of distinction had one 
or more in his service, whose office was 
usually hereditary. The late ingenious Mr. 
Cooper Walker has assemblccr a curious 
collection of particulars concerning this order 
of men, in his Historical Memoirs of the Irish 
Bards. There were itinerant bards of less 
elevated rank, hut all were held in the highest 
veneration. The English, who considered 
them as ^ chief supporters of the spirit of 
national independence, were much disposed 
to proscribe, this race of poets, as Edward I 
is said to have done in W.i1ps. Spenser, while 
he admits the merit of their wild poetr)’, as 
‘savouring of sweet wit and good invention, 
and sprinkled with some pretty flow'ers of 
their natural device,* yet rigorously con- 
demns the whole application of their poetry, 
as abased to ‘ the gracing of w ickedness ana 
vice.’ The household minstrel was admitted 
even to the feast of the prince whom he 
served, and sat at the same table. It was 
one of the customs of which Sir Richard 
SewTy, to whose charge Richard II com- 
mitted the instruction of our Irish monarchs 
in the civilisation of the period, found it most 
difficult to break his royal disciples, though 
he had also much ado to subject them to 
other English rules, and particularly to re- 
concile them to wear breeches. ‘The kyng, 
my soucrevigne lord’s entent was, that in 

1 Price. 

> The father of Sir Gawain, in the romance of 
Arthur and Merlin. The MS. is thus corrupted — 

' More loth of Louth Ryme.' 

* Either * kind,' or 'well-known.' 
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manrr.countenaunce, and apparel ofclothyng, 
they snolde use according to the inancr of 
Englande, for the kynge thought to make 
them all four knyghtes : they had a fayre 
house to lodge in, in Duvelyn, and I was 
charged to abyde styll with them, and not 
to cleparte ; and so two or three dayes 
I suffered them to do as they lyst, and sayde 
nothyng to them, but folowed their owne 
appetytes : they woldc sitte at the table, and 
make countenance nother good nor fayre. 
Than I thought I shulde cause them to 
chaunge that maner ; they wolde cause their 
mynstrells, their seruantes, and varlottes, to 
sytte with them, and to eate in their owne 
dyssche, and to drinke of their cuppes ; and 
they shewed me that the usage of their cuntic 
was good, for they sayd in all thyngs (except 
their bedeJes) th^-y were and lyved as comen. 
So the fourtne nay 1 ordayned other tables 
to be couered in the hall, after the usage of 
Englande, and I made these four knyghtes 
to sytte at the hyghe table, and there 
inynstrels at another horde, and their ser- 
uauntes and varieties at another byncth them, 
wherof by semynge they were displeased, 
and beheld each other, and wolde not eate, 
and sayde, how I wolde take fro them their 

f ood usage, wherein they had been nonshed. 

hen I answered them, smylyng, to apoace 
them, th.it it was not horc ur; H*' tor their 
estates to do as they dyde before, and that 
they must leave it, and use the custom of 
Englande, and that it was the kynge’s 
pleasure they shulde .so do, and how he was 
charged so to order them. When they hardc 
that, they suffted it, bycause they had putte 
themselfe under the obesyance of the K)nge 
of England, and paiceuered in the .same as 
long as I was with them; yet they had one 
use which I knew was well used in their 
cuntre, and that was, they dyde were no 
breche.s ; I caused breches of lynen clothe to 
he made lor them. Whyle I was with them I 
I caused them to leauc many rude thynges, ] 
as w-ell in clothyng as in other causes. 
Moche ado 1 had at the fyrst to cause them 
to w'eare gownes of sylke, furreil with inyn- 
ciiere and gray ; for bclore these kynges 
thought themselfe well apparelled whan they 
had on a mantell. They rode alwayes with- 
out saddles and sty ropes, and with great 
payne I made them to i ide after our usage.’ — 
IX)RD Bbknkks' Froissart. Loud. 1812, 
4to, vol. li. p. 621. 

The influence of these bards upon their 
patrons, and their admitted title to interfere 
in matters of the weightiest concern, may' he 
also proved from the behn\iour of one of 
them at an interview between Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, son of the Earl of KiUlare, then 
about to renounce the English allegiance, 
and the Lord Chancellor Ciomer, who made 
a long and goodly oration to di.ssunde him 
from his purpose. The young loid had come 
to the council ‘armed and w'eaponed,’ and 
attended by seven score horsemen in their 


shirts of mail; and we arc assured that the 
chancellor, having set forth his oration 'with 
such a lamentable action as his cheekes 
were all bcblubbered with teares, the horse- 
men, namelie., such as understood not 
English, began to diuinc what the lord- 
chancellor meant with all tins long cir- 
cumstance; some of them reporting that he 
was preaching a sermon, otheis said that he 
stood making of some heroicall poetry in the 
praise of the Lore! Thomas. And thus as 
every idiot shot his foolish bolt at the wise 
chancellor his discourse, who in effect had 
nought else but drop pretious stones before 
hogs, one Bard de Nelan, an Irish rilhmour, 
and a rotten sheepc to infect a w'holc flocke, 
was chatting of Irish verses, as though his 
toong had run on pattens, in commendation 
of the Eord Thomas, investing him with the 
title of Silken Thomas, bicaus his horsemens 
jacks were gorgeously imbroidered w'ith 
.silke: and in the end he told him that he 
lingered there oucr long; whereat the Lord 
'rhornas being ruiicktned,’ as Holinshed 
expresses it, bid defiance to the chancellor, 
threw down contemptuously the sword of 
oflice, which, in his father's absence, he held 
as deputy, and rushed forth to engage in 
open insurrection. 


Note LIV. 

j 4 h, Clandehoy! thy friendly floor 
Slteve-DonafeT s cak shall light no more. 

-P- .^56. 

Clandeboy is a di.stnct of I'lster, formerly 
ossessed by the sept of the O’Nealts, and 
lie\e-lJon.ird, a romantie mountain in the 
same province. The clan was ruined after 
Tyrone’s gre.'it rebellion, and their pl.accs of 
abode laid d< sol ale. The, ancient Irish, wild 
and uncultnatid in other respects, did not 
yield c^en to ihcir descendants in practising 
j the most free and exti nderl hospitality; ana 
j doubtless the bards mourned the decay of the 
! mansion of their chiefs in strains similar to 
the verses of the British Llywarch Hen on 
a similar occasion, which are affecting, e\en 
through the discoui aging medium of a literal 
translation 

‘Silent bre.iUiine p.ilc, Inng wilt thou he heard ! 

Till re IS sc.iric y .mother desen mg praise, 
t>i:Ke L'ricn is no more. 

M.my ,1 dog tlmt SLcnted well the prey, and .ii.rial 
h.iwk, 

H.i\ebecn tr.iineil 011 this floor 
Before Frlleon became ptollutcil. 

This hciirth, ah, will it not be co\ered with nettles ! 
Whilst Its defender lived, 

Mure congcni.il to it was the foot of tlie needy 
^ictuioncr. 

This hearth, will it not be covered with green sod 
In the lifetime of Owam and Klphin, 

Its ample cauldron Ivoiled the prej taken from the foe. 
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This hearth, will it not be covered with toad<stools I 
Around the viand it prepared, more cheerinif was 
The clattering sword ot the fierce dauntless warrior. 

This hearth, will it not be overgrown with spreading 
brambles I 

TDl now, logs of burning wood lay on it. 

Accustom’d to prepare the gifts of Reged I 

This hearth, will it not be covered with thorns I 
More congenial on it would have been the mixed 
group 

Of Owain’s social friends united in harmony. 

This hearth, will it not be covered with ants t 
More adapted to it would have been the bright 
torches 

And harmless festivities 1 

This hearth, will it not be covered with dock-leaves 1 
More congenial on its floor would have been 
The meacl, and the talking of wine-chcer'd warriors. 

This hearth, will it not be turned up by the swine I 
More congenial to it would have Seen the clamour 
of men. 

And the circling horns of the banquet' 

Heroic Elegies of I. lyiuare Hen, by OWEN. 
Lond. 1793, 8vo, p. 41. 

The hall of Cynddylan is gloomy this night 
Without fire, without bed— 

I must weep a while, and then be silent 1 

The hall of Cynddylan is gloomy this night 
Without fire, without candle— 

Except God doth, who will endue me with patience? 

The hall of Cynddylan is gloomy this night 
Without fire, without being lighted— 

Be tliou encircled with spreading silence 1 

The h.-ill of Cynddylan, gloomy seems its roof 
Since the sweet smile ofpuiuanitv is no more— 

Woe to him that saw it, if he neglects to do good 1 

The hall of Cynddylan, art thou not bereft of thy 
appearance f 

Thy shield is m the grave ; 

Whilst he lived there was no broken roof I 

The hall of Cynddylan is without love this night. 
Since he that own'd it is no more- 
Ah, death : it will be but a short time he will leave 
me 1 

The hall of C^ddylan is not easy this night. 

On the top of the rock of llydify ih, 

Witlnut Its lord, without company, without the 
circluig feasts 1 

The hall of Cynddylan is gloomy this night, j 

Without fire, without songs— 

Tears afflict the cheeks 1 

The hall of Cynddylan is gloomy this night. 

Without fire, without family— 

My overflowing tears gush out I 

The hall of Cynddylan pierces me to see it. 

Without a covering, without fire — 

My general dead, and 1 alive myself I 

The hall of Cynddylan is the seat of chill grief this 
night. 

After the respect I experienced ; 

Without the men, without the women, who reside 
there I 

The hall of Cynddylan is silent this night. 

After losing its master— 

The great merciful God, what shall I do T 

Ibid. p. 77. 


Note LV. 

Curtin's harp.—V, 358. 

' MacCurtin, hereditary Ollamh of North 
Munster, and Filea to Donough, Earl of 
Thomond, and President of Munster. This 
nobleman was amongst those who were 

§ revailed upon to join Elizabeth’s forces. 

oon as it was known that he had basely 
abandoned the interests of his country, Mac- 
Curtin presented an adulatory poem to 
MacCaithy, chief of South Munster, and of the 
Eug^enian line, who, with O'Neil, O'Donnel, 
Lacy, and others, were deeply engaged in 
protecting their violated country. In this 
poem he dwells with rapture on the courage 
and patriotism of MacCarthy ; but the verse 
that should (according to an established law 
of the order of the bards) be introduced in 
the praise of O'Bt ien, he turns into severe 
satire : — “ How am I afUicted (says he) that 
the descendant of the great Brion Boironih 
cannot furnish me with a theme worthy the 
honour and glory of his exalted race 1 ” Lord 
Thotnond, hearing this, vowed vengeance on 
the spirited bard, who fled for refuge to the 
county of Cork One day observing the 
exasperated nobleman and his equipage at 
a small distance, he thought it was in vain to 
fly, and pretended to be suddenly seized with 
the pangs of death; diiecting his wife to 
lament over him, and tell his lordship, that 
the sight of him, by awakening the sense of 
his ingratitude, had so much affected him 
that he could not support i t ; and desired her 
at the same time to tell his lordship, that he 
entreated, as a dying request, his forgiveness. 
Soon as Lord Thomond arrived, the feigned 
tale was related to him. That nobleman 
was moved to compassion, and not only 
declared that he most heartily forgave him, 
but, opening his purse^ presented the fair 
mourner with some pieces to inter him. 
This instance of his lordship's pity and 
generosity gave courage to the trembling 
bard ; who, suddenly springing up, recited an 
extemporaneous ode in praise of Donough, 
and, re-entering into his service, became once 
more his favourite.’ — Walker’s Memoirs 
of the Irish Bards. Load. 17S6, 4to, p. 141. 


Note LVI. 

The ancient English minstrels dress. 

-P. 358- 

Among the entertainments presented to 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle, was the intro- 
duction of a person designed to represent 
a travelling minstrel, who entertained her 
with a solemn stoiy out of the Acts of King 
Arthur. Of this person's dress and appear- 
ance Mr. Laneham has given us a very accu- 
rate account, transferred by Bishop Percy to 
the preliminary Dissertation on Minstrels, 
prefixed to his Reliques of Ancient Poetry^ 
vol. i. 
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Note LVII. 

Litthcot HalL-^V. 362. 

The tradition from which the ballad is 
founded, was supplied by a friend, (the late 
Lord Webb Seymour,) whose account I will 
not do the injustice to abridge, as it contains 
an admirable picture of an oB English hall : — 

'Littlecote House stands in a low and 
lonely situation. On three sides it is sur- 
rounded by a park that spreads over the 
adjoining hill; on the fourth, by meadows 
which are watered by the river Kennet. Close 
on one side of the nousc is a thick grove of 
lofty trees, along the verge of which runs one 
of the principal avenues to it through the 
park. It is an irregular building of great 
anti(^uity, and w?s probably erected about 
the time of the termination of feudal warfare, 
when defence came no longer to be an object 
in a country mansion. Many circumstances, 
however, in the interior of the house^ seem 
appropriate to feudal times. The hall is very 
spacious, floored with stones, and lighted by 
large transom windows, that are clothed witn 
casements. Its walls are hung with old 
military accoutrements, that have long been 
left a prey to rust. At one end of the nail is 
a range of coats of mail and helmets, and 
there is on every side abundance of old- 
fashioned pistols and guns, many of them 
with matchlocks. Immediately below the 
cornice hangs a row of leathern jerkins, made 
in the form of a shirt, supposed to have been 
worn as armour by the vassals. A large oak 
table, reaching nearly from one end of the 
room to the other, might have feasted the 
whole neighbourhood, and an appendage to 
one end of it made it answer at other times 
for the old game of shuflleboard. The rest 
of the furniture is in a suitable style, par- 
ticularly an arm-chair of cumbrous workman- 
sliio, constructed of wood, curiously turned, 
with a high back and triangular seat, said to 
have been used by Judge Popham in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The entrance into the hall is 
at one end, by a low door, communicating 
with a passage that leads from the outer door 
in the front of the house to a quadrangle ^ 
within ; at the other, it opens upon a gloomy 
s^taircase, by which you ascend to the first 
floor, and, passing the doors of some bed- 
chambers, enter a narrow gallery, which 
extends along the back front of the house 
from one end to the other of it, and looks 
upon an old garden. This galley is hung 
with portraits, chiefly in the Spanish dresses 
of the sixteenth century. In one of the bed- 
chambers, which you pass in going towards 
the gallery, is a bedstead with blue furniture, 
which time has now made dingy and thread- 
bare, and in the bottom of one of the bed 
curtains you are shown a place where a small 

‘ 1 tliink there Is a chapel on one side of it, but am 
not quite sura. 


piece has been cut out and sewn in a^ain,- 
a circumstance which serves to identify the 
scene of the following story 

' It was on a dark rainy night in the month 
of November, that an ola midwife sat musing 
by her cottage fireside, when on a sudden 
sne was startled by a loud knocking at the 
door. On opening it she found a horseman, 
who told her that her assistance was required 
immediately by a person of rank, and that she 
should be handsomely reward^; but that 
there were reasons for keeping the affair 
a strict secret, and, therefore, she must sub- 
mit to be blindfolded, and to be conducted 
in that condition to the bedchamber of the 
lady. With some hesitation the midwife 
consented; the horseman bound her eyes, 
and placed her on a pillion behind him. 
After proceeding in silence for many miles 
through rough and dirty lane.s, they stopped, 
and the midwife was led into a house, which, 
from the length of her walk through the 
apartments, as well as the sounds about her. 
she discovered to be the scat of wealth ana 
power. When the bandage was removed 
from her eyes, she found herself in a bed- 
chamber, in which were the lady on whose 
account she had been sent for, and a man of 
a haughty and ferocious aspect. The lady 
was delivered of a fine boy. Immediately 
the man commanded the midwife to give him 
the child, and catching it from her, he hurried 
across the room, and threw it on the back of 
the fire, that was blazing in the chimney. 
The child, however, was strong, and, by its 
struggles, rolled itself upon the liearth w hen 
the ruffian again seized it w'ith fury, and, in 
spite of the intercession of the midiiife, and 
the more piteous entreaties of the mother, 
thrust it under the grate, and, raking the 
live coals upon it, soon put an end to its life. 
The midwife, after spending some time in 
affording all the relief in her power to the 
wretched mother, was told that she must be 
gone. Her former conductor appeared, who 
again hound her eyes, and conveyed her 
behind him to her ow'n home ; he then paid 
her handsomely, and departed. The midwife 
w’as strongly agitated by the horrors of the 
preceding night : and she immediately made 
a deposition of the facts before a magistrate. 
Two circumstances afforded hopes of detect* 
ing the house, in which the crime had 
been committed ; one was, that the midwife, 
as she sat by the bedside, had, with a view to 
discover the place, cut out a piece of the bed- 
curtain, and sewn it in again ; the other w’as, 
that as she had descended the staircase she 
had counted the steps. Some suspicions fell 
upon one Darrell, at that time the proprietor 
of Littlecote House, and the domain around 
it. The house was examined, and identified 
by the midwife, and Darrell was tried at 
Salisbury for the murder. By corrupting 
his judge, he escaped the sentence of the law ; 
but broke his neck, by a fall from his horse 
in bunting, in a few months after. The place 
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where this happened is still known by the 
name of Darrell’s Style,— a spot to be 
Areaded by the peasant whom the shades 
of evening have overtaken on his way. 

' Littlecote House is two miles from 
Hungerford, in Berkshire, through which 
the Bath road passes. Tne fact occurred 
in the reign of Elizabeth. All the important 
circumstances 1 have given exactly as they 
are told in the country; some trifles only are 
added, either to render the whole connected, 
or to increase the impression.’ 

To Lord Webb’s edition of this singular 
story, the author can now add the following 
account, extracted from Aubrey’s Corre* 
spondence. It occurs among other particulars 
respecting Sir John Popham : — 

‘Sir . . . Dayrell, of Littlecote, in Com. 
Wilts, having gott his lady’s waiting woman 
with child, vmen her travcll came, sent a ser- 
vant with a horse for a midwife, whom he 
was to bring hood-winked. She was brought, 
and layd the woman, but as soon as the child 
was born, she sawe the knight take the child 
and murther it, and burn it in the fire in the 
chamber. She having done her businesse, 
was extraordinarily rewarde.d for her paines. 
and sent blindfolded away. This horrid 
action did much run in her mind, and she 
had a desire to discover it, but knew not 
where ’twas. She considered with herself the 
time that she was riding, and how many 
miles she might have rode at that rate in 
that time, and that it must be some great 
person's nouse, for the roomc was 12 foot 
nigh; and she should know the chamber if 
she sawe it She went to a Justice of 
Peace, and search was made. The very 
chamber found. The Knight w'as brought to 
his tryall ; and, to be short, this judge had 
this noble house, parkc, and manner, and 
(I thinke) more, for a bribe to save his 
life. 

‘Sir John Popham gave sentence accord- 
ing to lawe, but being a great person and a 
favourite, he procured a no/t prosequi.^ 

With this tale of terrbr the author has 
combined some circumstances of a similar 
legend, which was current at Edinbuigh 
during his childhood. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tu^, when the large castles of the Scottish 
nobles, and even the secluded hotels, like 
those of the French noblesse, which they 
possessed in Edinburgh, were sometimes the 
scenes of strange and mysterious transaction.s, 
a divine of .singular sanctity was called up at 
midnight to nray with a person at the point 
of death. Tnis was no unusual summons; 
but what followed was alarming. He was 
put into a sedan-chair, and after he had been 
transported to a remote part of the towm, the 
iearers insisted upon his being blindfolded. 
The request was enforced by a cocked pistol, 
and submitted toj but in the course of the 
discussion, he conjectured, from the phrases 
employed by the chairmen, and from some 


E art of their dress, not completely concealed 
y their cloaks, that they were greatly above 
the menial station they had assumed. After 
many turns and windings, the chair was car- 
ried up stairs into a lodging, where his eyes 
were uncovered, and he was introduced into 
a bedroom, where he found a lady, newly 
delivered of an infant. He w'as commanded 
by his attendants to say such prayers by her 
bedside as w'erc fitting for a person not ex- 
pected to survive a mortal disorder. He 
ventured to remonstrate, and observe, that 
her safe delivery warranted better hopes. But 
he was sternly commanded to obey the orders 
first given, and with difficulty recollected him- 
self sufficiently to acquit himself of the task 
imposei] on him. He w'as then again hurried 
into the chair; but as they conducted him 
down stairs, he heard the report of a pistol. 
He was safely conducted home; a purse 
of gold w.is forced upon him ; but he was 
warned, at the same time, that the least allu- 
sion to this dark transaction would cost him 
his life. He betook himself to rest, and, after 
long and broken musing, fell into a deep 
sleep. From this he was awakened by his 
servant, with the dismal news that a fire of 
uncommon fury had broken out in the house 
of . . . , near the head of the Canongate, and 
that it was totally consumed; w ith theshocking 
addition, that the daug^hter of the proprietor, 
a young lady eminent Tor beauty and accom- 
plishments, had perished in the. flames. The 
clergyman had his suspicions, but to have 
made them public would nave availed nothing. 
H e was timid ; the fam 1 ly was of the first d istinc- 
tion ; above all, the deed w'as done, and could 
not be amcncled. Time wore away, however, 
and with it his terrors. He became unhappy 
at being the solitary depositary of this fearful 
mystery, and mentioned it to some of his 
brethren, through whom the anecdote ac 
quired a sort of publicity. The di\ine, how- 
ever, had been long dead, and the story in 
some degree forgotten, when a fire broke out 
again on the very same spot w here the house 
of ... . had formerly stood, and which was 
now occupied by buildings of an inferior 
description. When the flames were at their 
height, the tumult, which usually attends 
such a scene, was suddenly suspended by an 
uncxpecteil apparition. A beautiful female, 
in a night-dress, extremely rich, but at least 
half a century old, appeared in the \ery 
midst of the Ore, and uttered these tremen- 
dous words in her vernacular idiom ^ A ties 
burned, twice burned ; the third time I’ll 
scare you all ! ’ The belief in this story was 
formerly so strong, that on a fire breaking 
out, and seeming to approach the fatal spot, 
there was a gooudeal of anxiety testified, lest 
the apparition should make good her denun- 
ciation. 
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Note LVIII. 

j 4 s thick a smoke these hearths have given 
At Hallcfw-tide or Christmas-even.—^. 364. 

Such an exhortation was, in similar circum- 
stances, actually fiven to his followers by a 
Welsh chieftain : — 

‘Enmity did continue betwcenc Howell ap 
Rys ap Howell Vaughan and the sonnes of 
John ap Meredith. After the death of Evan 
ap Rebert, Griflith ap Gronw (cosrn-german 
to John ap Meroditlrs sonnes of Gwynfryn. 
who had Jong served in France, and haa 
charge there^ coineing home to live in the 
countrey, it nappeneu that a servant of his, 
comeing to flsh in Stymllyn, his fish was 
taken away, and the fellow Ixiatcn by Howell 
ap Rys his servants, and by his command- 
ment. Griffith ap [ohn ap Gronw took the 
matter in such dui.gcon that he challenged 
Howell ap Rys to the field, which he refusing, 
assembling his cosins John ap Meredith’s 
sonnes and his friends together, assaulted 
Howell in his own house, after the manor 
he had scene in the French warres, and con- 
sumed with fire his barnes and his out houses. 
Whilst he was thus assaulting the hall, which 
Howell ap Rys and many other people kept, 
being a very strong house, he was shot, out 
of a crevice of the n^ouse, through the sight of 
his beaver into the head, and sln):ic outiiglit, 
being otherwise armed at all points. Not 
withstanding his death, tlie assault of the 
house was continued with gieat vehemence, 
the doores fired with great bui thens of straw : 
besides this, the smoalce of the out-houses and 
barnes not farre distant annoyed greatly the 
defendants, for that most of them lay under 
boordes and benches uj)on the. floore, in the 
hall, the better to avoyil the sinoake. During 
this scene of confusion onely the old man, 
Howell ap Rys, never stooped, but stood 
valiantly in the midst of the flooie, armed 
with a glcve in his hand, and called unto 
them, and bid “ them arise like men, for 
shame, for he had knowne there as great a 
smoake in that hall upon Christmas-evcn.” 
In the end, seeing the house could noc longer 
defend them, being ovcrl.iyed with a inulli- 
tude, upon parley betweene them, Howell ap 
Rys was content to ycald himself prisoner 
to Morris ap John ap Meredith, John ap Mere- 
dith’s eldest sonne, soe as he would sw’ear 
unto him to bring him safe to Carnarvon 
Castle, to abide the iriall of the law for the 
death of Graff’ ap John ap Gronw, who was 
cosen-german removed to the said Howell 
ap Rys, and of the very same house he was 
of. Which Morris ap John ap Meicdith 
undertaking, did put a guard about the said 
Howell of his trustiest friends and servants, 
who kept and defended him from the rage of 
his kindred, and especially of Owen ap John 
ap Meredith, his brother, who was \ ery eager 
against him. They passed by leisure thence 
like a campe to Carnar^'on : the whole coun- 
trie being assembled, Howell his friends 


posted a horseback from one place or other 
oy the W’ay, who brought word that he w2is 
come thither safe, for they were in great fear 
lest he should be iiiurthen d. and that Morris 
ap John ap Merr.dith could not be able to 
defend him. neither durst any of Howell's 
friends be there, for fear of the kindred. In 
the end, being delivered by Morris ap John 
ap Meredith to the Constaolc of Carnarvon 
Castle, and there kept safely in ward untill 
the assises, it fell out by law, that the burn- 
ing of Howell’s houses, and assaulting him in 
his ownc house, w’as a more haynous offence 
in Morris ap John ap Meredith and the rest, 
than the death of Graff ap John ap Gronw 
in Howell, who did it in his own defence; 
whereupon Morris ap John ap Meredith, with 
thirty-five more, were indicted of felony, as 
appeareth by the copic of the indictment, 
which I had from the records.’— SiR JOHN 
Wynne’s History of the Gwydir Family, 
Lond. 1770, 8\o, p. 116. 


Note LIX. 

O'er Hexham's altar hung my glove. 

— P- 373- 

This custom amon^ the Redesdalc and 
Tynedale Bordcicrs is mentioned m the 
interesting Life of Bernard Gilpin, where 
some account is given of these wild districts, 
which It w'as the custom of that excellent 
man regularly fo \isit. 

'This custom (of duels) still prevailed on 
the Borders, where Saxon barbarism held 
its latest possession. These wild North- 
umbrians, indeed, went beyond the ferocity of 
their ancestors. They W'ere not content with 
a duel . each contending paity used to mus- 
ter w'hat adherents he couhl, and commence 
a kiiui of petty war So that a private 
grutlgc would often occasion much blood- 
shed. 

‘It happened that a quarrel of this kind 
was on loot when Mr. Gilpin was at Roth- 
buiy, in those paits. During the two or 
throe first da>s of his preaching, the contend- 
ing parlies obser\e(f some decorum, and 
never appeared at church together. At 
length, however, they met. One party had 
been early at church, and just as Mr. Gilpin 
began his sermon, the other entered. They 
stood not long silent. Inflamed at the sight 
of each other, they began to clash their 
weapons, for they were all armed with jave- 
lins and swords, and mutually approached. 
Awed, howc\er, bjr the sacredness of the 
place, the tumult in some degree ceased. 
Mr. Gilpin proceeded: when again the com- 
batants began to brandish their weapons, 
and draw towards each other. As a fray 
seemed near, Mr. Gilpin stepped from the 
pulpit, went between them, and addressetl 
the leaders, put an end to the quarrel for the 
present, but could not effect an entire rccon- 
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dilation. They promised him, however, that 
till the sermon was over they would make no 
more disturbance. He then went again into 
the pulpit, and spent the rest of the time in 
endeavouring to make them ashamed of 
what they had done. His behaviour and dis* 
course anected them so much, that at his 
farther entreaty, they promised to forbear all 
acts of hostility while he continued in the 
country. And so much respected was he 
among them, that whoever was in fear of his 
enemy used to resort where Mr. Gilpin was, 
esteemii^ his presence the best protection. 

' One ^nday morning, coming to a church 
in those parts, before the people were assem- 
bled, he observed a glove hanging up, and 
was informed by the sexton, that it was 
meant as a challenge to any one who should 
take it down. Mr. Gilpin ordered the sexton 
to r^ch it to him: out upon his utterly 
refusing to touch it, lie took it down himself, 
and put it into his breast. When the people 
were assembled, he went into the pulpit, and, 
before he concluded his sermon, took occa- 
sion to rebuke them severely for these 
inhuman challenges. “I hear,” saith he, 
"that one among you hath hanged up a 
glove, even in this sacred place, threatening 
to fight any one who taketh it down : see, 
I have taken it down ; ” and, pulling out 
the glove, he held it up to the congregation, 
and then showed them how unsuiiable such 
savage practices were to the profession of 
Christianity, using such persuasives to mutual 
love aa he thought would most affect them.* 
—Life of Bernard Gilpin. Lond. 1753, 
8vo, p. 177. 


Note LX. 

A horseman arnCd^ at headlong speed, 
’’P- 377- 

This, and what follows, is taken from a 
real achievement of Major Robert Philipson, 
called from his desperate and adventurous 
courage, Robin the Defil^ which, as being 
vdiy inaccurately noticed in this note upon 
the first edition, shall be now given in a more 
authentic form. The chief place of his retreat 
was not Lord’s Island, in Uerwentwater, but 
Curwen’s Island, in the Lake of Winder- 
mere 

‘This island formerly belonged to the 
Philipsons, a family of note in Westmoreland. 
During the Civil Wars, two of them, an elder 
and a younger brother, served the King. The 
former, who was the proprietor of it, com- 
manded a regiment; the latter was a major. 

‘ The major, whose name was Robert, was 
a man of great spirit and enterprise ; and for 
his many feats of personal bravery had 
obtained, among the Oliverians of those parts, 
the appellation of Robin the Devil 


' After the war had subsided, and the dire- 
ful effects of public opposition had ceased, 
revenge and malice long kept alive the ani- 
mosity of individuals. Colonel Briggs, a 
steady friend to usurpation, resided at this 
time at Kendal, and, under the double char- 
acter of a leading magistrate (for he was a 

i ustice of Peace) and an active commander, 
eld the country in awe. This person having 
heard that Major PhiKpson was at his brother^ 
house on the island in Windermere, resolved, 
if possible, to seize and punish a man who 
had made himself so particularly obnoxious. 
How it was conducted, my authority ^ does 
not inform us— whether he got together the 
navigation of the lake, ana blockaded the 
place by sea, or whether he landed and car- 
ried on nis approaches in form. Neither do 
we learn the strength of the garrison within, 
nor of the works without. All we Icam is, 
that Major Philipson endured a siege of eight 
months with great gallantry, till his brother, 
the Colonel, raised a party and relieved him. 

'It w'as now the Major’s turn to make 
reprisals. He put himself, therefore, at the 
head of a little troop of horse, and rode to 
Kendal. Here, being informed that Colonel 
Briggs was at prayers, (for it was on a Sunday 
morning,) he stationed his men properly in 
the avenues, and himself armed, rode directly 
into the church. It probably was not a regu- 
lar church, but some large place of meeting. 
It is said he intended to seize the Colonel and 
carry him off; but as this seems to have been 
totally impracticable, it is rather probable 
that his intention was to kill him on the spot, 
and in the midst of the confusion to escape. 
Whatever his intention was, it was frustrated, 
for Briggs happened to be elsewhere. 

‘The congregation, as might be expected, 
was thrown into great confusion on seeing 
an armed man on horseback make his 


appearance among them; and the Major, 
taking advantage of their astonishment, 
turned his horse round, and rode quietly out. 
But having given an alarm, he was pre- 
sently assaulted as he left the assembly, 
and being seized, his girths were cut, and 
he was unhorsed. 

* At this instant his party made a furious 
attack on the assailants, and the Major killed 
with his own hand the man who had seized 
him, clapped the saddle, ungirthed as it was, 
upon his horse, and, vaulting into it, rode 
full speed through the streets of Kendal, 
calling his men to follow him ; and, with 
his whole party, made a safe retreat to his 
asylum in the lake. The action marked the 
man. Many knew him : and they who did 
not, knew as well from the e^loit that it 
could be nobody but Robin the Devil.* 


1 Dr. Bum's History of Westmoreland. 
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The Scene of this Pooin lies, at first, in the Castle of Artomish, on the coast of Ar^leshire ; 
and, afterwards, in the Islands of Skye and Arran^ and upon the coast of Ayrshire. Finally 
it is laid near Stirling. The story opens in the spring of the year 1307, when Bruce, who had 
been driven out of Scotland by the English, and the Barons who adhered to that foreign 
interest, returned from the Island of Rachrin on the coast of Ireland, a^ain to assert his 
claims to the Scottish crown. Many of the personages and incidents introduced are of 
historical celebrity. The authorities used are chiefly those of the venerable Lord Hailes, 
as well entitled to be called the restorer of Scottish history^ as Bruce the restorer of Scottish 
Monarchy ; and of Archdeacon Barbour, author of a Metrical History of Robert Bruce. 


Canto First. 

Autumn departs ; but still his 
mantle’s fold 

Rests on the groves of noble 
Somerville ; 

Beneath a shroud of russet dropp’d 
with gold 

Tweed and his tributaries mingle 
still ; 

Hoarserthe wind, and deeper sounds 
the rill, 

Yet lingering notes of silvan music 
swell, 

The deep-toned cushat, and the 
redbreast shrill ; 

And yet some tints of summer 
splendour tell 

When the broad sun sinks down on 
Ettrick's western fell. 

Autumn departs ; from Gala’s fields 
no more 

Come rural soundsour kindred banks 
to cheer ; 

Blent with the stream, and gale that 
wafts it o’er, 

No more the distant reaper’s mirth 
we hear. 


The last blithe shout hath died upon 
our ear, 

And harvest-home hath hush’d the 
clanging wain ; 

On the waste hill no forms of life 
appear, 

Save where, sad laggard of the 
autumnal train, 

Some age-struck wanderer gleans few 
ears of scatter’d grain. 

Deem'st thou these sadden’d scenes 
have pleasure still? 

Lovest thou through Autumn’s fading 
realms to stray, 

To sec the heath-flower wither’d on 
the hill, 

To listen to the wood’s expiring lay, 

To note the red leaf shivering on the 
spray, 

To mark the last bright tints the 
mountain stain, 

On the waste fields to trace the 
gleaner’s way, 

And moralize on mortal joy and 
pain ? 

O! if such scenes thou lovest, scorn 
not the minstrel strain 
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No ! do not scorn, although its 
hoarser note 

Scarce with the cushat’s homely song 
can vie, 

Though faint its beauties as the tints 
remote 

That gleam through mist inautumn’s 
evening sky, 

And few as leaves that tremble, sear 
and dry, 

When wild November hath his bugle 
wound ; 

Nor mock my toil — alonely gleaner I, 

Through fields time-wasted, on sad 
inquest bound, 

Where happier bards of yore have 
richer harvest found. 

So shalt thou list, and haply not 
unmoved, 

Toawild tale of Albyn’s warrior day ; 

In distant lands, by the rough West 
reproved, 

Still live some relics ofthe ancient lay. 

For, when on Coolin’s hills the lights 
decay, 

With such the Seer of Skye the eve 
beguiles ; 

’Tis known amid the pathless wastes 
of Reay, 

In Harries known, and in Iona’s 
piles. 

Where rest from mortal coil the Mighty 
of the Isles. 


I. 

‘Wake, Maid of Lorn !’ the Minstrels 
sung. 

Thy rugged halls, Artorni-sh ! rung, 
And the dark seas, thy towers that lave, 
Heaved on the beach a softer wave. 
As 'mid the tuneful choir to keep 
The diapason of the Deep. 

Lull’d were the winds on Inninmore, 
And green Loch-Alline's woodland 
shore, 


As if wild woods and waves had 
pleasure 

In listing to the lovely measure. 

And ne'er to symphony more sweet 
Gave mountain echoes answer meet, 
Since, met from mainland and from isle, 
Ross, Arran, Ilay, and Argyle, 

Each minstrel’s tributary lay 
Paid homage to the festal day. 

Dull and dishonour'd were the bard, 
Worthless of guerdon and regard. 
Deaf to the hope of minstrel fame. 

Or lady’s smiles, his noblest aim. 
Who on that morn’s resistless call 
Were silent in Artornish hall. 

II. 

* Wake, Maid of Lorn ! ' 'twas thus they 
sung. 

And yet more proud the descant rung, 
‘ Wake, Maid of Lorn ! high right is 
ours, 

To charm dull sleep from Beauty’s 
bowers ; 

Earth, Ocean, Air, have nought so shy 
Ikit owns the power of minstrelsy. 

In Lettermore the timid deer 
Will pause, the harp’s wild chime to 
hear ; 

Rude Heiskar’s seal, through surges 
dark. 

Will long pursue the minstrel’s bark ; 
To list his notes, the eagle proud 
Will poise him on Ben-Cailliach’s 
cloud ; 

Then let not Maiden’s ear disdain 
The summons ofthe minstrel train, 
But, while our harps wild music make, 
Edith of Lorn, awake, awake ! 

III. 

‘ O wake, while Dawn, with dewy 
shine, 

Wakes Nature’s charms to vie with 
thine ! 

She bids the mottled thrush rejoice 
To mate thy melody of voice ; 
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The dew that on the violet lies 
Mocks the dark lustre of thine eyes; 
But, Edith, wake, and all we see 
Of sweet and fair shall yield to thee • * — 
*She comes not yet,* grey Ferrand 
cried ; 

* Brethren, let softer spell be tried. 
Those notes prolong’d, that soothing 
theme, 

Which best may mix with Beauty’s 
dream, 

And whisper, with their silvery tone, 
The hope she loves, yet fears to own.* 
He spoke, and on the harp-strings died 
The strains of f ittery and of pride ; 
More soft, more low, more tender fell 
The lay of love he bade them tell. 

IV. 

*Wakc, Maid of Lorn! the moments fly. 
Which yet that maiden-name allow; 
Wake, Maiden, wake! the hourisnigh. 
When Love shall clai.n a plighted 
vow. 

By Fear, thy bosom’s fluttering guest. 
By Hope, that soon shall fears 
remove. 

We bid thee break the bonds of rest, 
And wake thee at the call of Love! 

Wake, Edith, wake I in yonder bay 
Lies many a galley gaily maim’d, 
Wc hear the merry pibrochs pla}', 

We see the streamers’ silken band. 
What Chieftain’s praise these pibrochs 
swell, 

What crest is on these banners wove. 
The harp, the minstrel, dare not tell - 
The riddle must be read by Love.’ 

v. 

Retired her maiden train among, 
Edith of Lorn received the song, 

But tamed the minstrel’s pride had been 
That had her cold demeanour seen ; 
For not upon her cheek awoke 
The glow ofpride when Flattery spoke, 


Nor could their tenderest numbers 
bring 

One sigh responsive to the string. 

As vainly had her maidens vied 
In skill to deck the princely bride. 

Her locks, in dark-brown length 
array’d, 

Cathleen of Ulne,’twas thine to braid; 
Young Eva with meet reverence drew 
On the light foot the silken shoe. 
While on the ankle’s slender round 
Those strings of pearl fair Bertha 
wound. 

That, bleach’d Lcchryan’s depths 
within. 

Seem’d dusky still on Edith’s skin. 

But Einion, of experience old, 

Had weightiest task — the mantle’s fold 
In many an artful plait she tied. 

To show the form it seem’d to hide. 
Till on the floor descending roll’d 
Its waves of crimson blent with gold. 

VI. 

O • lives there now so cold a maid. 
Who thus in beauty’s pomp array’d. 

In beauty’s proudest pitch of power, 
And conquest won — the bridal hour. 
With every charm that wins the heart, 
By Nature given, enhanced by Art, 
Could yet the fair reflection view. 

In the bright mirror pictured true. 
And not one dimple on her cheek 
A tell-tale consciousnc.ss bespeak ? — 
Lives still such maid ? — Fair damsels, 
say, 

For further vouches not my lay. 

Save that such lived in Britain’s isle, 
When Lorn’s bright Edith scorn’d to 
smile. 

vii 

But Morag, to whose fostering care 
Proud Lorn had given his daughter 
fair, 

Morag, who saw a mother’s aid 
By all a daughter’s love repaid, 
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(Strict was that bond-most kind of 
all— 

Inviolate in Highland hall) 

Grey Morag sate a space apart, 

In Edith’s eyes to read her heart. 

In vain the attendants' fond appeal 
To Morag's skill, to Morag*s zeal ; 

She mark'd her child receive their care, 
Cold as the image sculptured fair 
^Form of some sainted patroness) 
Which cloister’d maids combine to 
dress ; 

She mark’d — and knew her nursling’s 
heart 

In the vain pomp took little part. 
Wistful awhile she gaz’d — then press’d 
The maiden to her anxious breast 
In finish’d loveliness — and led 
To where a turret’s airy head, 

Slender and steep, and battled round, 
O’erlook’d, dark Mull 1 thy mighty 
Sound, 

Where thwarting tides, with mingled 
roar, 

Part thy swarth hills from Morven’s 
shore. 

vm, 

' Daughter,’ she said, * these seas 
behold, 

Round twice a hundred islands roll’d, 
From Hirt, that hears their northern 
roar. 

To the green Hay’s fertile shore ; 

Or mainland turn, where many a tower 
Owns thy bold brother’s feudal power, 
Each on its own dark cape reclined. 
And listening to its own wild wind. 
From where Mingarry, sternly placed, 
O’erawes the woodland and the waste. 
To where Dunstaffnage hears the 
raging 

Of Connal with his rocks engaging. 
Think’st thou, amid this ample round, 
A single brow but thine has frown’d. 
To sadden this auspicious morn, 

That bids the daughter of high Lorn 


Impledge her spousal faith to wed 
The heir of mighty Somerled ! 
Ronald, from many a hero sprung. 
The fair, the valiant, and the young. 
Lord of the Isles, whose lofty name 
A thousand bards have given to fame. 
The mate of monarchs, and allied 
On equal terms with England’s pride. 
From chieftain’s tower to bondsman’s 
cot. 

Who hears the tale, and triumphs not? 
The damsel dons her best attire. 

The shepherd lights his beltane fire ; 
Joy, joy! each warder’s horn hath 
sung, 

Joy, joy ! each matin bell hath rung ; 
The holy priest says grateful mass. 
Loud shouts each hardy galla-glass. 
No mountain den holds outcast boor 
Of heart so dull, of soul so poor. 

But he hath fiung his task aside, 

And claim’d this morn for holy-tide ; 
Yet, empress of this joyful day, 

Edith is sad while all are gay.’ 

IX. 

Proud Edith’s soul came to her eye, 
Resentment check’d the struggling 
sigh, 

Her hurrying hand indignant dried 
The burning tears of injured pride — 

* Morag. forbear I or lend thy praise 
To swell yon hireling harpers’ lays ; 
Make to yon maids thy boast of power. 
That they may waste a wondering 
hour. 

Telling of banners proudly borne, 

Of pealing bell and bugle-horn. 

Or, theme more dear, of robes of price, 
Crownlets and gauds of rare device. 
But thou, experienced as thou art, 
Think’st thou with these to cheat the 
heart, 

That, bound in strong affection’s chain. 
Looks for return and looks in vain ^ 
No ! sum thine Edith’s wretched lot 
In these brief words —He loves her not! 
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X. 

* Debate it not ; too long I strove 
To call his cold observance love, 

All blinded by the league that styled 
Edith of Lorn — while yet a child 
She tripp'd the heath by Morag’s 
side — 

The brave Lord Ronald’s destined 
bride. 

Ere yet I saw him, while afar 
His broadsword blazed in Scotland's 
war, 

Train’d to believe our fates the same, 
My bosom chrobb’d when Ronald’s 
name 

Came gracing Fame’s heroic tale, 

Like perfume on the summer gale. 
What pilgrim sought our halls, nor 
told 

Of Ronald’s deeds in battle bold ; 
Who touch’d the harp to heroes’ praise. 
But his achievements sweH’d the lays? 
Even Morag — not a tale of fame 
Was hers but closed with Ronald’s 
name. 

He came ! and all that had been told 
Of his high worth seem’d poor and 
cold, 

Tame, lifeless, void of energy. 

Unjust to Ronald and to me I 

XI. 

‘Since then, what thought had Edith’s 
heart 

And gave not plighted love its part ? 
And what requital ? cold delay, 
Excuse that shunn’d the spousal day. 
It dawns, and Ronald is not here ! 
Hunts he Bentalla’s nimble deer, 

Or loiters he in secret dell 
To bid some lighter love farewell, 
And swear, that though he may not 
scorn 

A daughter of the House of Lorn, 
Yet, when these formal rites are o’er. 
Again they meet, to part no more?* 


XII. 

‘Hush, daughter, hush! thy doubts 
remove. 

More nobly think of Ronald’s love. 
Look, where beneath the castle grey 
His fleet unmoor from Aros bay ! 
See’st not each galley’s topmast bend. 
As on the yards the sails ascend ? 
Hiding the dark-blue land, they rise 
Like the white clouds on April skies ; 
The shouting vassals man the oars, 
Behind them sink Mull’s mountain 
shores, 

Onward their merry course they keep 
Through whistling breeze and foaming 
deep. 

And mark the headmost, seaward cast. 
Stoop to the freshening gale her mast. 
As if she veil’d its banner’d pride 
To greet afar her prince’s bride 1 
Thy Ronald comes, and while in speed 
His galley mates the flying steed. 

He chides herslothl* Fair Edithsigh’d, 
Blush’d, sadly smiled, and thus replied ; 

XIII. 

‘ Sweet thought, but vain 1 No, Morag! 
mark, 

Type of his course, yon lonely bark, 
That oft hath shifted helm and sail 
To win its way against the gale. 

Since peep of morn, my vacant eyes 
Have view'd by fits the course she 
tries ; 

Now, though the darkening scud 
comes on. 

And dawn’s fair promises be gone, 
And though the weary crew may see 
Our sheltering haven on their lee, 
Still closer to the rising wind 
They strive her shivering sail to bind. 
Still nearer to the shelves’ dread verge 
At every tack her course they urge. 
As if they fear’d Artornish more 
Than adverse winds and breakers 
roar. 
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XIV. 

Sooth spoke the maid. Amid the tide 
The skiff she mark’d lay tossing sore, 
And shifted oft her stooping side 
In weary tack from shore to shore. 
Yet on her destined course no more 
She gain’d, of forward way, 
Than what a minstrel may compare 
To the poor meed which peasants 
share. 

Who toil the livelong day ; 

And such the risk her pilot braves. 
That oft, before she wore, 

Her boltsprit kiss’d the broken 
waves. 

Where in white foam the ocean raves 
Upon the shelving shore. 

Yet, to their destined purpose true, 
Undaunted toil’d her hardy crew. 
Nor look’d where shelter lay. 
Nor for Artoriiish Castle drew, 

Nor steer’d for Arcs bay. 

XV. 

Thus while they strove with wind and 
seas. 

Borne onward by the willing breeze. 
Lord Ronald’s fleet sw’ept by, 
Streamer’d with silk, and trick’d with 
gold, 

Mann’d with the noble knd the bold 
Of Island chivalry. 

Around their prows the ocean roars. 
And chafes beneath, their thousand 
oars. 

Yet bears them on their way: 

So chafes the war-horse in his might. 
That fieldward bears some valiant 
knight, 

Champs, till both bit and boss arc white. 
But, foaming, must obey. 

On each gay deck they might behold 
Lances of steel and crests of gold, 

And hauberks with their burnish’d fold, 
That shimmer’d fair and free ; 
And each proud galley, as she pass’d. 
To the wild cadence of the blast 
Gave wilder minstrelsy. 


Full many a shrill triumphant note 
Saline and Scallastle bade float 
Their misty shores around ; 

And Morven’s echoes answer’d well, 
And Duart heard the distant swell 
Come down the darksome Sound. 

XVI. 

So bore they on with mirth and pride, 
And if that labouring bark hey spied, 
’Twas with such idle eye 
As nobles cast on lowly boor. 

When, toiling in his task obscure. 
They pass him careless by. 

Let them sweep on with heedless eyes ! 
But, had they known what mighty 
prize 

In that frail vessel lay, 

The famish’d wolf, that prowls the 
wold, 

Had scatheless pass’d the unguarded 
fold. 

Ere, drifting by these galleys bold, 
Unchallenged were her way ! 
Andthou, Lord Ronald, sweepthouon. 
With mirth, and pride, and minstrel 
tone ! 

But had’st thou known who sail’d so 
nigh. 

Far other glance were in thine eye ! 
Far other flush were on thy brow, 
That, shaded by the bonnet, now 
Assumes but ill the blithesome cheer 
Of bridegroom when the bride is near! 

XVII. 

Yes, sweep they on ! We will not 
leave. 

For them that triumph, those who 
grieve. 

With that armada gay 
Be laughter loud and jocund shout. 
And bards to cheer the wassail rout. 
With tale, romance, and lay ; 
And of wild mirth each clamorous art 
Which, if it cannot cheer the heart. 
May stupify and stun its smart. 

For one loud busy day. 
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Yes, sweep they on ! — But with that 
skiff 

Abides the minstrel tale, 

Where there was dread of surge and 
cliff, 

Labour that strain'd each sinew stiff. 
And one sad Maiden’s wail. 

XVIIl. 

All day with fruitless strife they toil’d, 
With eve the ebbing currents boil’d 
More fierce from strait and lake ; 
And midway through the channel met 
Conflicting ti ^es that foam and fret. 
And high their mingled billows jet, 

As spears, that, in the battle set. 
Spring upward as they break. 
Then, too, the lights of eve were past. 
And louder sung the western blast 
On rocks of Inninmore ; 

Rent was the sail, and strain’d the 
mast, 

And many a leak was gaping fast. 
And the pale steersman stood aghast, 
And gave the conflict o’er. 

XIX. 

'Twas then that One, whose lofty look 
Nor labour dull’d nor terror shook, 
Thus to the Leader spoke : 

‘ Brother, how hopcst thou to abide 
The fury of this wildcr’d tide. 

Or how avoid the rock's rude side. 
Until the day has broke? 

Didst thou not mark the vessel reel, 
With quivering planks, and groaning 
keel, 

At the last billow’s shock ? 

Yet how of better counsel tell, 

Though here thou sec’st poor Isabel 
Half dead with want and fear ; 
For look on sea, or look on land. 

Or yon dark sky — on every hand 
Despair and death arc near. 

For her alone I grieve — on me 
Danger sits light by land and sea, 

I follow where thou wilt ; 


Either to bide the tempest’s lour, 

Or wend to yon unfriendly tower. 

Or rush amid their naval power. 
With war-cry wake their wassail- 
hour, 

And die with hand on hilt,' 

XX. 

That elder Leader’s calm reply 
In steady voice was given, 

* In man’s most dark extremity 

Oft succour dawns from Heaven. 
Edward, trim thou the shatter’d sail. 
The helm be mine, and down the 
gale 

Let our free course be driven ; 

So shall we ’scape the western bay, 
The hostile fleet, the unequal fray. 

So safely hold our vessel’s way 
Beneath the Castle wall ; 

For if a hope of safety rest, 

’Tis on the sacred name of guest. 
Who seeks for shelter, storm-dis* 
tr(‘ss’d. 

Within a chieftain’s hall 
If not— it best beseems our worth, 
Our name, our right, our lofty birth, 
By noble hands to fall.’ 

XXI. 

The helm, to his strong arm consign’d, 
Gave the reef’d sail to meet the wind. 
And on her alter’d way, 

Fierce bounding, forward sprung the 
ship, 

Like greyhound starting from the slip 
To seize his flying prey. 

Awaked before the rushing prow. 
The mimic fires of ocean glow. 

Those lightnings of the wave : 
Wild sparkles crest the broken tides, 
And, flashing round, the vessel's sides 
With elvish lustre lave, 

While, far behind, their livid light 
To the dark billows of the night 
A gloomy splendour gave. 
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It seems as if old Ocean shakes 
From his dark brow the lucid flakes 
In envious pageantry, 

To match the meteor-light that streaks 
Grim Hecla*s midnight sky. 

XXII. 

Nor lack’d they steadier light to keep 
Their course upon the darken’d deep ; 
Artornish, on her frowning steep 
’Twixt cloud and ocean hung, 
Glanced with a thousand lights of glee, 
And landward far, and far to sea. 

Her festal radiance flung. 

By that blithe beacon-light they steer’d. 
Whose lustre mingled well 
With the pale beam that now appear’d. 
As the cold moon her head uprear’ d 
Above the eastern fell. 

XXIII. 

Thus guided, on theircourse they bore, 
Until they near’d the mainland shore, 
When frequent on the hollow blast 
Wild shouts of merriment were cast. 
And wind and wave and sea-birds* 
cry 

With wassail sounds in concert vie, 
Like funeral shrieks with revelry, 

Or like the battle-shout 
By peasants heard from cliffs on high, 
When Triumph, Rage, and Agony, 
Madden the fight and rout. 

Now nearer yet, through mist and 
storm, 

Dimly arose the Castle’s form, 

And deepen’d shadow made. 

Far lengthen’d on the main below, 
Where, dancing in reflected glow, 

A hundred torches play’d. 
Spangling the wave with lights as vain 
As pleasures in this vale of pain. 

That dazzle as they fade. 

XXIV. 

Beneath the Castle’s sheltering lee, 
They staid their course in quiet sea. 


Hewn in the rock, a passage there 
Sought the dark fortress by a stair, 

So straight, so high, so steep. 
With peasant’s staff one valiant hahd 
Might well the dizzy pass have mann’d, 
’Gainst hundreds arm’d with spear and 
brand. 

And plunged them in the deep. 
His bugle then the helmsman wound; 
Loud answer’d every echo round. 
From turret, rock, and bay ; 

The postern’s hinges crash and groan. 
And soon the Warder’s cresset shone 
On those rude steps of slippery stone. 
To light the upward way. 

* Thrice welcome, holy Sire !’he said ; 

* Full long the spousal train have staid. 

And, vex’d at thy delay. 

Fear’d lest, amidst these wildering 
seas. 

The darksome night and freshening 
breeze 

Had driven thy bark astray.’ 

XXV. 

* Warder,' the younger stranger said, 
‘ Thine erring guess some mirth had 

made 

In mirthful hour ; but nights like these. 
When the rough winds wake western 
seas. 

Brook not of glee. We crave some aid 
And needful shelter for this maid 
Until the break of day; 

For, to ourselves, the deck’s rudeplank 
Is easy as the mossy bank 

That ’s breath’d upon by May. 
And for our storm-toss’d skiff we 
seek 

Short shelter in this leeward creek. 
Prompt when the dawn the east shall 
streak 

Again to bear away.' 

Answered the Warder, — * In what 
name 

Assert ye hospitable claim ? 

Whence come, or whither bound/ 
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Hath Erin seen your parting sails ? 

Or come ye on Norweyan gales ? 

And seek ye England’s fertile vales, 
Or Scotland’s mountain ground?’ 

XXVI. 

* Warriors — for other title none 
For some brief space we list to own, 
Bound by a vow — warriors are we ; 
In strife by land, and storm by sea. 

We have been known to fame ; 
And these brief words have import 
dear, 

When sounded in a noble ear. 

To harbour safe, and friendly cheer. 
That gives us rightful claim. 
Grant us the trivial boon we seek. 
And we in other realms will speak 
Fair of your courtesy ; 
Deny—aiid be your niggard Hold 
Scorn’d by the noble and the bold, 
Shunn’d by the pilgrim f'n the wold. 
And wanderer on the ka 1 * 

XXVII. 

* Bold stranger, no — ’gainst claim like 

thine 

No bolt revolves by hand of mine ; 
Though urged in tone that more ex- 
press’d 

A monarch than a suppliant guest. 

Be what ye will, Artornish Hall 
On this glad eve is free to all. 

Though ye had drawn a hostile 
sword 

’Gainst our ally, great England’s Lord, 
Or mail upon your shoulders borne 
To battle with the Lord of Lorn, 

Or, outlaw'd, dwelt by greenwood tree 
With the fierce Knight of Ellerslie, 
Or aided even the murderous strife 
When Comyn fell beneath the knife 
Of that fell homicide The Bruce, 

This night had been a term of truce. 
Ho, vassals ! give these guests your 
care. 

And show the narrow postern stair.' 


xxviii. 

To land these two bold brethren leapt 
(The weary crew their vessel kept) 
And, lighted by the torches' flare, 
That seaward flung their smoky glare, 
The younger knight that maiden bare 
Half lifeless up the rock ; 

On his strong shoulder lean’d her 
head, 

And down her long dark tresses shed, 
As the wild vine in tendrils spread, 
Droops from the mountain oak. 
Him follow’d close that elder Lord, 
And in his hand a sheathed sword, 
Such as few arms could wield ; 
But when he boun’d him to such task. 
Well could it cleave the strongest 
casque, 

And rend the surest shield. 

XXIX. 

The raised portcullis’ arch they pass, 
The wicket with its bars of brass, 

The entrance long and low, 
Flank’d at each turn by loop-holes 
strait. 

Where bowmen might in ambush wait 
(If force or fraud should burst the 
gate) 

To gall an entering foe. 

But every jealous post of ward 
Was now defenceless and unbarr’d. 
And all the passage free 
To one low-brow*d and vaulted room, 
Where squire and yeoman, page and 
groom. 

Plied their loud revelry. 

XXX. 

And ‘ Rest ye here,’ the Warder bade, 
‘Till to our Lord your suit is said. 
And, comrades, gaze not on the maid, 
And on these men who ask our aid. 
As if ye ne’er had seen 
A damsel tired of midnight bark, 

Or wanderers of a moulding stark. 
And bearing martial mien.’ 
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But not for Eachin’s reproof 
Would page or vassal stand aloof, 

But crowded on to stare, 

As men of courtesy untaught, 

Till fiery Edward roughly caught 
From one, the foremost there. 
His chequer’d plaid, and in its shroud. 
To hide her from the vulgar crowd, 
Involved his sister fair. 

His brother, as the clansman bent 
His sullen brow in discontent. 

Made brief and stern excuse ; — 

‘ Vassal, were thine the cloak of pall 
That decks thy Lord in bridal hall, 
’Twere honour’d by her use.’ 

XXXI. 

Proud was his tone, but calm ; his eye 
Had that compelling dignity. 

His mien that bearing haught and 
high, 

Which common spirits fear ; 
Needed nor word nor signal more. 
Nod, wink, and laughter, all were 
o’er ; 

Upon each other back they bore. 

And gazed like startled deer. 

But now appear’d the Seneschal, 
Commission’d by his lord- to call 
The strangers to the Baron’s hall. 
Where feasted fair and free 
That Island Prince in nuptial tide. 
With Edith there his lovely bride, 
And her bold brother by her side. 
And many a chief, the flower and 
pride 

Of Western land and sea. 

Here pause we, gentles, for a space ; 
And, if our tale hath won your grace. 
Grant us brief patience, and again 
We will renew the minstrel strain. 


Canto Second. 

I. 

Fill the bright goblet, spread the 
festive board ! 

Summon the gay, the noble, and the 
fair ! 

Through the loud hall in joyous 
concert pour’d 

Let mirth and music sound the dirge 
of Care ! 

But ask thou not if Happiness be 
there, 

If the loud laugh disguise convulsive 
throe. 

Or if the brow the heart’s true livery 
wear ; 

Lift not the festal mask ! —enough 
to know, 

No scene of mortal life but teems 
with mortal woe. 

II. 

With beakers’ clang, with harpers’ lay, 
With all that olden time deem’d gay, 
The Island Chieftain feasted high ; 
But there was in his troubled eye 
A gloomy fire, and on his brow 
Now sudden flush'd, and faded now. 
Emotions such as draw their birth 
From deeper source than festal mirth. 
By fits he paused, and harper’s strain 
And jester’s tale went round in vain. 
Or fell but on his idle ear 
Like distant sounds which dreamers 
hear. 

Then would he rouse him, and employ 
Each art to aid the clamorous joy. 

And call for pledge and lay. 

And, for brief space, of all the crowd, 
As he was loudest of the loud, 

Seem gayest of the gay. 

III. 

Yet nought amiss the bridal throng 
Mark’d in brief mirth, or musing long ; 
The vacant brow, the unlislening ear, 
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They gave to thoughts of raptures 
near, 

And his fierce starts of sudden glee 
Seem’d bursts of bridegroom’s ecstasy. 
Nor thus alone misjudged the crowd, 
Since lofty Lorn, suspicious, proud, 
And jealous of his honour’d line, 

And that keen knight, De Argentine, 
(From England sent on errand high, 
The western league more firm to tie,) 
Both deem’d in Ronald’s mood to find 
A lover’s transport-troubled mind. 

But one sad heart, one tearful eye, 
Pierced deepe’* through the mystery. 
And watch’d, with agony and fear. 
Her wayward bridegroom’s varied 
cheer. 

IV. 

She watch’d, yet fear'd to meet his 
glance, 

And he shunn’d hers ; t*ll when by 
chance 

They met, the poiiu of focman’s lance 
Had given a milder pang » 
Beneath the intolerable smart 
He writhed, then sternly mann’d his 
heart 

To play his hard but destined part, 
And from the table sprang. 

‘ Fill me the mighty cup he said, 

‘ Erst own’d by royal Somerled ; 

F'ill it, till on the studded brim 
In burning gold the bubbles swim, 
And every gem of varied shine 
Glow doubly bright in rosy wine ! 

To you, brave lord, and brother mine 
Of Lorn, this pledge 1 drink — 
The union of Our House with thine, 
By this fair bridal-link I’ 

v. 

* Let it pass round I’ quoth He of Lorn, 

‘ And in good time ; that winded horn 
Must of the Abbot tell ; 

The laggard monk is come at last.’ 
Lord Ronald heard the bugle-blast, 


And on the floor at random cast 
The untasted goblet fell. 

But when the Warder in his ear 
Tells other news, his blither cheer 
Returns like sun of May, 

When through a thunder-cloud it 
beams ! 

Lord of two hundred isles, he seems 
As glad of brief delay. 

As some poor criminal might feel. 
When, from the gibbet or the wheel, 
Respited for a day. 

VI. 

‘ Brother of Lorn,’ with hurried voice 
He said, ‘ And you, fair lords, rejoice ! 

Here, to augment our glee, 
Comewanderingknightsfromtravelfar, 
Well proved, they say, in strife of war. 
And tempest on the sea. 

Ho ! give them atyourboard such place 
As best their presences may grace, 
And bid them welcome free’’ 
With solemn step, and silver wand, 
The Seneschal the presence scann’d 
Of these strange guests ; and well he 
knew 

How to assign tlieir rank its due ; 

For though the costly furs 
That erst had deck’d their caps were 
torn, 

And theii gay robes were overworn, 
And soil’d their gilded spurs, 

Yet such a high commanding grace 
Was in their mien and in their face. 
As suited best the princely dais. 

And royal canopy ; 

And there he marshall'd them their 
place. 

First of that company. 

VII. 

Then lords and ladies spake aside. 
And angry looks the error chide, 

That gave to guests unnamed, un- 
known, 

A place so near their prince’s throne ; 
But Owen Erraught said, 
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‘ For forty years a seneschal, 

To marshal guests in bower and hall 
Has been my honour'd trade. 
Worship and birth to me are known 
By look, by bearing, and by tone, 

Not by furr’d robe or broider’d zone ; 

And 'gainst an oaken bough 
I ’ll gage my silver wand of state, 
That these three strangers oft have sate 
In higher place than now/ 

VIII. 

‘ I, too/ the aged Ferrand said, 

* Am qualified by minstrel trade 
Of rank and place to tell ; 

Mark’d ye the younger stranger s eye. 
My mates, how quick, how keen, how 
high. 

How fierce its flashes fell, 
Glancing among the noble rout 
As if to seek the noblest out. 

Because the owner might not brook 
On any save his peers to look ? 

And yet it moves me more, 

That steady, calm, majestic brow, 
With which the elder chief even now 
Scann’d the gay presence o’er. 
Like being of superior kind. 

In whose high-toned impartial mind 
Degrees of mortal rank and state 
Seem objects of indifferent weight. 
The lady too — though closely tied 
The mantle veil both face and eye. 
Her motions' grace it could not hide. 
Nor could her form’s fair sym- 
metry.' 

IX. 

Suspicious doubt and lordly scorn 
Lour’d on the haughty front of Lorn. 
From underneath his brows of pride, 
The stranger guests he sternly eyed. 
And whisper’d closely what the ear 
Of Argentine alone might hear ; 

Then question’d, high and brief, 
If, in their voyage, aught they knew 
Of the rebellious Scottish crew. 

Who to Rath-Erin's shelter drew, 
With Garrick’s outlaw’d Chief? 


And if, their winter’s exile o'er. 

They harbour’d still by Ulster’s shore. 
Or launch’d their galleys on the main, 
To vex their native land agaiq ? 

X. 

That younger stranger, fierce and 
high. 

At once confro-.its the Chieftain’s eye 
With look of equal scorn ; 

‘ Of rebels have we nought to show ; 
But if of Royal Bruce thou’dst know, 
I warn thee he has sworn, 

Ere thrice three days shall come and 

go, 

His banner Scottish winds shall blow, 
Despite each mean or mighty foe. 
From England’s every bill and bow, 
To Allaster of Lorn.' 

Kindled the mountain Chieftain’s ire. 
But Ronald quench’d the rising fire ; 

* Brother, it better suits the time 

To chase the night with Ferrand’s 
rhyme, 

Than wake, ’midst mirth and wine, the 
jars 

That flow from these unhappy wars.’ 

‘ Content,’ said Lorn ; and spoke apart 
With Ferrand, master of his art. 

Then whisper’d Argentine, 

* The lay I named will carry smart 
To these bold strangers’ haughty heart. 

If right this guess of mine.’ 

He ceased, and it was silence all. 
Until the minstrel waked the hall : 

XI. 

The Brooch of Lorn. 

‘ Whence the brooch of burning gold. 
That clasps the Chieftain’s mantle-fold, 
Wrought and chased with rare device. 
Studded fair with gems of price, 

On the varied tartans beaming. 

As, through night’s pale rainbow 
gleaming. 

Fainter now, now seen afar. 

Fitful shines the northern star? 
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Gem I ne'er wrought on Highland 
mountain, 

Did the fairy of the fountain, 

Or the mermaid of the wave, 

Frame thee in some coral cave? 

Did, in Iceland’s darksome mine. 
Dwarf’s swart hands thy metal twined 
Or, mortal-moulded, comest thou here 
From England’s love, or France’s fear? 

XII. 

' No ! — thy splendours nothing tell 
Foreign art or faery spell. 

Moulded thou lOr monarch’s use, 

By the overweening Bruce, 

When the royal robe he tied 
O’er a heart of wrath and pride ; 
Thence in triumph wert thou torn, 

By the victor hand of Lorn ! 

When the gem was won and lost, 
Widely was the war-cry toss’d ! 

Rung aloud Beiidourish fell, 
Answer’d Douchart’s sounding dell. 
Fled the deer from wild Teyndrum, 
When the homicide, o’ercome, 
Hardly ’scaped with scathe and scorn, 
Left the pledge with conquering Lorn ! 

XIII. 

‘Vain was then the Douglas brand, 
Vain the Campbell’s vaunted hand, 
Vain Kirkpatrick’s bloody dirk. 
Making sure of murder’s work ; 
Barendown fled fast away. 

Fled the fiery De la Haye, 

When this brooch, triumphant borne. 
Beam’d upon the breast of Lorn. 

Farthest fled its former Lord, 

Left his men to brand and cord, 
Bloody brand of Highland steel, 
English gibbet, axe, and wheel. 

Let him fly from coast to coast, 
Dogg’d by Comyn’s vengeful ghost. 
While his spoils, in triumph worn, 
Long shall grace victorious Lorn ! ’ 


XIV. 

As glares the tiger on his foes, 
Hemm’d in by hunters, spears, and 
bows. 

And, ere he bounds upon the ring. 
Selects the object of his spring, — 
Now on the bard, now on his Lord, 
So Edward glared and grasp’d his 
sword ; 

But stern his brother spoke, ‘Be still! 
What ! art thou yet so wild of will. 
After high deeds and sufferings long. 
To chafe thee for a menial’s song? — 
Well hast thou framed. Old Man, thy 
strains. 

To praise the hand that pays thy pains ; 
Yet something might thy song have told 
Of Lorn’s three vassals, true and bold. 
Who rent their Lord from Bruce’s hold 
As underneath his knee he lay, 

And died to save him in the fray. 

I’ve heard the Bruce’s cloak and clasp 
Was clench’d within their dyinggrasp. 
What time a hundred foemen more 
Rush’d in, and back the victor bore. 
Long after Lorn had left the strife, 
Full glad to ’scape with limb and life. 
Enough of this; and. Minstrel, hold 
As minstrcl-hire this chain of gold. 
For future lays a fair excuse 
To speak more nobly of the Bruce.’ 

XV. 

‘Now, by Columba’s shrine, I swear. 
And every saint that’s buried there, 
’Tis he himself!’ Lorn sternly cries, 
‘And for my kinsman's death he dies.’ 
As loudly Ronald calls, ‘ Forbear! 

Not in my sight, while brand I wear, 
O’ermatch’d by odds, shall warrior fall, 
Or blood of stranger stain my hall ! 
This ancient fortress of my race 
Shall be misfortune’s resting-place. 
Shelter and shield of the distress’d. 
No slaughter-house for shipwreck’d 
guest.* 
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‘Talk not to me,* fierce Lorn replied, 
‘ Of odds or match ! when Comyn died 
Three daggers clash’d within his side! 
Talk not to me of sheltering hall, 

The Church of God saw Comyn fall 1 
On God’s own altarstream’d his blood, 
While o’er my prostrate kinsman 
stood 

The ruthless murderer — e’en as now — 
With armed hand and scornful brow! 
Up, all who love me ! blow on blow ! 
And lay the outlaw’d felons low !* 

XVI. 

Then upsprangmany a mainland Lord, 
Obedient to their Chieftain’s word. 
Barcaldine’s arm is high in air, 

And Kinloch-Alline’s blade is bare. 
Black Murthok’s dirk has left its sheath, 
And clench’d is Dermid’s hand of death. 
Their mutter’d threats of vengeance 
swell 

Into a wild and warlike yell ; 

Onward they press with weapons high. 
The affrighted females shriek and fly. 
And, Scotland, then thy brightest ray 
Had darken’d ere its noon of day, — 
But eveiy chief of birth and fame. 
That from the Isles of Ocean came. 

At Ronald’s side that hour withstood 
Fierce Lorn's relentless thirst for 
blood. 

XVII^ 

Btave Torquil from Diinvegan high, 
Lord of the misty hills of Skye, 
Mac-Niel, wild Bara’s ancient thane, 
Duart, of bold Clan-Gdlian’s strain, 
Fergus, of Canna’s castled bay, 
Mac-Duffith, Lord of Colonsay, 

Soon as they saw the broadswords 
glance. 

With ready weapons rose at once. 
More prompt, that many an ancient 
feud. 

Full oft suppress’d, full oft renew’d. 
Glow’d 'twixt the chieftains ofArgyle, 
And many a lord of ocean’s isle. 


Wild was the .scene — each sword was 
bare, 

Back stream’d each chieftain’s shaggy 
hair, 

In gloomy opposition set. 

Eyes, hands, and brandish’d weapons 
met ; 

Blue gleaming o’er the social board. 
Flash’d to the torches many a sword ; 
And soon those bridal lights may shine 
On purple blood for rosy wine. 

XVIII. 

While thus for blows and death pre- 
pared. 

Each heart was up, each weap jn 
bared. 

Each foot advanced, — a surly pause 
Still reverenced hospitable laws. 

All menaced violence, but alike 
Reluctant each the first to strike, 
(For aye accursed in minstrel line 
Is he who brawls ’mid song and 
wine,) 

And, match’d in numbers and in might. 
Doubtful and desperate seem’d the 
fight. 

'riius threat and murmur died away, 
Till on the crowded hall there lay 
Such silence, as the deadly stdl 
Ere bursts the thunder on the hill. 
With blade advanced, each Chieftain 
bold 

Show'd like the Sworder’s form of old, 
As wanting still the torch of life ^ 

To wake the marble into strife. 

XIX. 

That awful pause the stranger maid, 
And Edith, seized to pray for aid. 

As to Do Argentine she clung. 

Away her veil the stranger flung, 
And, lovely ’mid her wild despair. 
Fast stream’d her eyes, wide flow’d 
her hair. 

‘ O thou, of knighthood once theflower. 
Sure refuge in distressful hour, 

Qu. touch of life 7] 
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Thou, who in Judah well hast fought 
For our dear faith, and oft hast sought 
Renown in knightly exercise, 

When this poor hand has dealt the 
prize, 

Say, can thy soul of honour brook 
On the unequal strife to look. 

When, butcher'd thus in peaceful hall. 
Those once thy friends, my brethren, 
fall!’ 

To Argentine she turn’d her word. 
But her eye sought the Island Lord. 
A flush like evening’s setting flame 
Glow’d on his c’ eek ; his hardy frame. 
As with a brief convulsion, shook : 
With hurried voice and eager look, — 

* Fear not,’ he said, ‘ my Isabel ! 

What said I ? — Edith I all is well ; 
Nay, fear not ; I will well provide 
The safety of my lovely bride — 

My bride but there the accents 
clung 

In tremor to his falt..ring tongua 

XX. 

Now rose De Argentine, to claim 
The prisoners in his sovereign’s name. 
To England’s crown, who, vassals 
sworn, 

’Gainst their liege lord had weapon 
borne — 

(Such speech, I ween, was but to hide 
Ills care their safety to provide ; 

For knight more tiue in thought and 
deed 

Than Argentine ne’er spurr’d a 
steed) — 

AndRonald, whohis meaning guess'd, 
Seem’d half to sanction the request. 
This purpose fiery Torquil broke : 

‘ Somewhat we 've heard of England’s 
yoke,' 

He said, ‘and, in our islands. Fame 
Hath whisper'd of a lawful claim. 
That calls the Bruce fair Scotland’s 
Lord, 

Though dispossess’d by foreign sword. 


This craves reflection — but though 
right 

And just the charge of England’s 
Knight, 

Let England’s crown her rebels seize 
Where she has power;— in towers 
like these, 

'Midst Scottish Chieftains summon’d 
here 

To bridal mirth and bridal cheer, 

Be sure, with no consent of mine. 
Shall either Lorn or Argentine 
With chains or violence, in our sight, 
Oppress a brave and banish’d Knight.’ 

XXI. 

Then waked the wild debate again. 
With brawling threat and clamour vain. 
Vassals and menials, thronging in, 
Lent their brute rage to swell the dm ; 
When, far and wide, a buglc-clang 
From the dark ocean upward rang. 
‘The Abbot comes'’ they cry at 
once, 

‘The holy man. whose favour’d 
glance 

Hath sainted visions known , 
Angels have met him on the way. 
Beside the blessed martyrs’ bay, 
And by Columba’s stone. 

His muiiks have heard their hymn- 
in gs high 

1 Souml from the summit of Dun-Y, 

; To cheer his penance lone 
; When at each cross, on girth and wold, 
i Their number thrice a hundred-fold,) 
i His pra^’cr he made, his beads he told, 
With Aves many a one — 

He comes our feuds to reconcile, 

A sainted man from sainted isle ; 

We will his holy doom abide. 

The Abbot shall our strife decide.’ 

xxn. 

Scarcely this fair accord was o’er. 
When through the wide revolving door 
The black-stoled brethren wind ; 
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Twelve sandall’d monks, who relics 
bore, 

With many a torch-bearer before, 
And many a cross behind. 

Then sunk each fierce uplifted hand. 
And dagger bright and flashing brand 
Dropp’d swiftly at the sight ; 
They vanish’d from the Churchman’s 
eye. 

As shooting stars, that glance and die, 
Dart from the vault of night. 

XXIII. 

The Abbot on the threshold stood, 
And in his hand the holy rood ; 

Back on his shoulders flow'd his hood, 
The torch's glaring ray 
Show’d, in its red and flashing light. 
His wither’d cheek and amice white, 
His blue eye glistening cold and 
bright. 

His tresses scant and grey. 

‘Fair Lords,’ he said, ‘Our Lady’s 
love, 

And peace be with you from above, 
And Benedicite ! 

— But what means this ? no peace is 
here 1 — 

Do dirks unsheathed suit bridal cheer? 

Or are these naked brands 
A seemly show for Churchman’s sight. 
When he comes summon’d to unite 
Betrothed hearts and hands ?’ 

XXIV. 

Then, cloaking hate with fiery zeal, 
Proud Lorn first answer’d the ap- 
peal 

'Thou comest, O holy Man, 

True sons of blessed church to greet. 
But little deeming here to meet 
A wretch, beneath the ban 
Of Pope and Church, for murder done 
Even on the sacred altar-stone ! — 
Well mayst thou wonder we should 
know 

Such miscreant here, nor lay him low, 


Or dream of greeting, peace, or truce. 
With excommunicated Bruce ! 

Yet well I grant, to end debate. 

Thy sainted voice decide his fate.’ 

XXV. 

Then Ronald pled the stranger's cause. 
And knighthood’s oath and honour’s 
laws ; 

And Isabel, on bended knee. 

Brought pray’rs and tears to back the 
plea : 

And Edith lent her generous aid. 

And wept, and Lorn for mercy pray’d. 

‘ Hence,’ he exclaim’d, ‘ degenerate 
maid ! 

Was’t not enough to Ronald’s bower 
I brought thee, like a paramour. 

Or bond-maid at her master’s gate. 
His careless cold approach to wait ? 
But the bold Lord of Cumberland, 
The gallant Clifford, seeks thy hand ; 
His it shall be— Nay, no reply I 
Hence ! till those rebel eyes be dry.’ 
With grief the Abbot heard and saw, 
Yet nought relax'd his brow of awe. 

XXVI. 

Then Argentine, in England’s name. 
So highly urged his sovereign’s claim, 
He waked a spark, that, long sup- 
press’d, 

Had smoulder’d in Lord Ronald’s 
breast ; 

And now, as from the flint the fire, 
Flash'd forth at once his generous ire. 
' Enough of noble blood,' he said, 

‘ By English Edward had been shod, 
Since matchless Wallace first had been 
In mock’ry crown’d with wreaths of 
green. 

And done to death by felon hand, 

For guarding well his father's land. 
Where's Nigel Bruce? andDelaHaye, 
And valiant Seton — where are they? 
Where Somerville, the kind and free? 
And Fraser, flower of chivalry ? 
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Have they not been on gibbet bound. 
Their quarters flung to hawk and 
hound, 

And hold we here a cold debate, 

To yield more victims to their fate 1 
What 1 can the English Leopard's 
mood 

Never be gorged with northern blood? 
Was not the life of Athole shed 
To soothe the tyrant’s sicken’d bed? 
And must his word, till dying day. 

Be nought but quarter, hang, and slay ! 
Thou frown *st, De Argentine; my 
gage 

Is prompt to prove the strife I wage/ 
xxvii. 

^ Nor deem,’ said stout Dunvegan's 
knight, 

* That thou shalt brave alone the fight ! 
By saints of isle and mainland both, 
By Woden wild (my grandsire’s 
oath). 

Let Rome and England do their worst. 
Howe’er attainted or accursed, 

If Bruce shall e’er find friends again 
Once more to brave a battle-plain, 

If Douglas couch again his lance, 

Or Randolph dare another chance. 
Old Torquil will not be to lack 
With twice a thousand at his back. 
Nay, chafe not at my bearing bold. 
Good Abbot ! for thou know’st of old, 
Torquil’s rude thought and stubborn 
will 

Smack of the wild Norwegian still ; 
Nor will 1 barter Freedom’s cause 
For England’s wealth, or Rome’s 
applause.’ 

xxviii. 

The Abbot seem’d with eye severe 
The hardy Chieftain’s speech to hear; 
Then on King Robert turn’d the Monk, 
But twice his courage came and sunk. 
Confronted with the hero’s look ; 
Twice fell his eye, his accents shook ; 


At length, resolved in tone and brow. 
Sternly he question’d him — * And thou, 
Unhappy I what hast thou to plead. 
Why I denounce not on thy deed 
That awful doom which canons tell 
Shuts paradise, and opens hell ; 
Anathema of power so dread, 

It blends the living with the dead. 
Bids each good angel soar away. 

And every ill one claim his prey ; 
Expels thee from the Church’s care. 
And deafens Heaven against thy 
prayer ; 

Arms every hand against thy life. 
Bans all who aid thee in the strife. 
Nay, each whose succour, cold and 
scant, 

With meanest alms relieves thy want; 
Haunts thee while living, and, when 
dead. 

Dwells on thy yet devoted head. 
Rends Honour’s scutcheon from thy 
hearse, 

Stills o’er thy bier the holy verse. 
And spurns thy corpse from hallow’d 
ground. 

Flung like vile carrion to the hound ; 
Such is the dire and desperate doom 
For sacrilege, decreed by Rome ; 
And such the well-deserved meed 
Of thine unhallow’d, ruthless deed.’ 

XXIX. 

‘ Abbot 1’ The Bruce replied, ‘thy 
charge 

It boots not to dispute at large. 

This much, howe’er, I bid thee know. 
No selfish vengeance dealt the blow. 
For Comyn died his country’s foe. 
Nor blame I friends whose ill-timed 
speed 

Fulfill’d my soon-repented deed. 

Nor censure those from whose stern 
tongue 

The dire anathema has rung. 

I only blame mine own wild ire. 

By Scotland’s wrongs incensed to fire. 
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Heaven knows my purpose to atone, 
Far as I may, the evil done, 

And hears a penitent’s appeal 
From papal cur-^e and prelate’s zeal. 
My first and dearest task achieved. 
Fair Scotland from her thrall relieved, 
Shall many a priest in cope and stole 
Say requiem for Red Comyn’s soul, 
Wliile I the blessed cross advance, 
And expiate this unhappy chance 
In Palestine, with sword and lance. 
But, while content the Church should 
know 

My conscience owns the debt I owe, 
Unto De Argentine and Lorn 
The name of traitor I return, 

Bid them defiance stern and high, 
And give them in their throats the lie! 
These brief words spoke, I speak no 
more. 

Do what thou wilt ; my shrift is o’er.* 

XXX. 

Like man by prodigy amazed, 

Upon the King the Abbot gazed ; 
Then o’er his pallid features glance 
Convulsions of ecstatic trance. 

His breathing came more thick and 
fast, 

And from his pale blue eyes were cast 
Strange rays of wild and wandering 
light ; 

Uprise his locks of Silver white, 
Flush’d is his brow, through every 
vein 

In azure tide the currents strain, 

And undistinguish’d accents broke 
7'he awful silence ere he spoke. 

XXXI. 

* De Bruce I I rose with purpose dread 
To speak my curse upon thy head, 
And give thee as an outcast o’er 
To him who burns to shed thy gore : 
But, like the Midianite of old, 

Who stood on Zophim, heaven-con- 
troll’d. 


I feel within mine aged breast 
A power that will not be repress’d. 

It prompts my voice, it swells my 
veins. 

It burns, it maddens, it constrains ! — 
De Bruce, thy sacrilegious blow 
Hath at God’s altar slain thy foe : 
O’ermaster’d yet by high behest, 

I bless thee, and thou shalt be bless’d ! ’ 
He spoke, and o’er the astonish’d 
throng 

Was silence, awful, deep, and long. 

XXXTl. 

Again that light has fired his eye, 
Again his form swells bold and high, 
The broken voice of age is gone, 

’Tis vigorous manhood’s lofty tone : — 
‘ Thrice vanquish’d on the battle-plain. 
Thy followers slaughter’d, fled, or 
ta’en, 

A hunted wanderer on the wild, 

On foreign shores a man exil’d, 
Disown’d, deserted, and distress’d, 

I bless thee, and thou shalt be bless’d I 
Blcss’d in the hall and in the field. 
Under the mantle as the shield. 
Avenger of thy country’s shame. 
Restorer of her injured fame, 

Blcss’d in thy sceptre and thy sword, 
De Bruce, fair Scotland’s rightful Lord, 
Bless’d in thy deeds and in thy fame. 
What lengthen’d honours wait thy 
name I 

In distant ages, sire to son 
Shall tell thy talc of freedom won, 
And teach his infants, in the use 
Of earliest speech, to falter Bruce. 
Go, then, triumphant I sweep along 
Thy course, the theme of many a song ' 
The Power, whose dictates swell my 
breast. 

Hath blcss’d thee, and thou shalt be 
bless’d ! — 

Enough — my short-lived strength 
decays, 

And sinks the momentary blaze. 
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Heaven hath our destined purpose 
broke, 

Not here must nuptial vow be spoke ; 
Brethren, our errand here is o’er, 
Our task discharged. Unmoor, un- 
moor 1’ 

His priests received the exhausted 
Monk, 

As breathless in their arms he sunk. 
Punctual his orders to obey, 

The train refused all longer stay, 
Embark’d, raised sail, and bore away. 


Canto Third. 

I. 

Hast thou not mark’d, when o’er 
thy startled head 

Sudden and deep the thunder-peal 
has roll’d. 

How, when its echoes fell, a silence 
dead 

Sunk on the wood, the meadow, 
and the wold ^ 

The rye-grass shakes not on the 
sod-built fold, 

The rustling aspen’s leaves arc mute 
and still, 

The wall-flower waves not on the 
ruin’d hold, 

Till, murmuring distant first, then 
near and shrill, 

The savage whirlwind wakes, and 
sweeps the groaning hill. 

II. 

Artornish ! such a silence sunk 

Upon thy halls, when that grey Monk 
His prophet-speech had spoke; 

And his obedient brethren’s sail 

Was stretch’d to meet the southern 
gale 

Before a whisper woke. 


Then murmuring sounds of doubt and 
fear. 

Close pour’d in many an anxious ear, 
The solemn stillness broke ; 

And still they gazed with eager guess, 
Where, in an oriel’s deep recess. 

The Island Prince seem d bent to press 
What Lorn, by his impatient cheer, 
And gesture fierce, scarce deign’d to 
hear. 

111 . 

Starting at length, with frowning look, 
His hand he clench’d, his head he shook, 
And sternly flung apart — 

‘ And deem’st thou me so mean of mood. 
As to forget the mortal feud, 

And clasp the hand with blood imbrued 
From my dear Kinsman’s heart ? 
Is this thy rede ? a due return 
For ancient league and friendship 
sworn ! 

But well our mountain proverb shows 
The faith of Islcsmcn ebbs and flows. 
Be it even so ; believe, ere long, 

He that now bears shall wreak the 
wrong. 

Call Edith- call the Maid of Lorn ! 
My sister, slaves ! For further scorn, 
Be sure nor she nor I will stay. 
Away, De Aigentine, away ! 

We nor ally nor brother know. 

In Bruce’s friend, or England's foe.’ 

IV. 

But who the Chieftain’s rage can tell, 
When, sought li om lowest dungeon cell 
To highest tower the castle round, 

No Lady Edith was there found ! 

He shouted, ‘ Falsehood ' — treachery*! 
Revenge and blood ! a lordly meed 
To him that will avenge the deed I 
A Baron’s lands '’ — His frantic mood 
Was scarcely by the news withstood, 
That Morag shared his sister's flight. 
And that, in hurry of the night, 
’Scaped noteless, and without remark, 
Two strangers sought the Abbot’s bark. 

[ 1 Scott keems to have missed or dropt a lino hero.] 
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' Man every galley ! fly — pursue ! 

The priest his treachery shall rue I 
Ay, and the time shall quickly come 
When we shall hear the thanks that 
Rome 

Will pay his feigned prophecy !* 

Such was fierce Lorn’s indignant cry; 
And Cormac Doil in haste obey’d, 
Hoisted his sail, his anchor weigh’d 
(For, glad of each pretext for spoil, 

A pirate sworn was Cormac Doil). 
But others, lingering, spoke apart, — 

* The Maid has given her maiden heart 

To Ronald of the Isles, 

And, fearful lest her brother’s word 
Bestow her on that English Lord, 
She seeks Iona’s piles, 

And wisely deems it best to dwell 
A votaress in the holy cell. 

Until these feuds so fierce and fell 
The Abbot reconciles.* 

V. 

As impotent of ire, the hall 
Echo’d to Lorn’s impatient call, 

* My horse, my mantle, and my train ! 
Let none who honours Lorn remain !’ 
Courteous, but stern, a bold request 
To Bruce De Argentine express’d. 

* Lord Earl,’ he said, * I cannot chuse 
But yield such title to the Bruce, 
Though name and earldom both are 

gone. 

Since he braced rebel’s armour on — 
But, Earl or serf— rude phrase was 
thine 

Of late, and launch’d at Argentine ; 
Such as compels me to demand 
Redress of honour at thy hand. 

We need not to each other tell 
That both can wield their weapons well; 
Then do me but the soldier grace, 
This glove upon thy helm to place 
Where we may meet in fight ; 
And I will say, as still I ’ve said. 
Though by ambition far misled, 
Thou art a noble knight.’ 


VI. 

* And I,’ the princely Bruce replied, 

* Might term it stain on knighthood’s 

pride 

That the bright sword of Argentine 
Should in a tyrant’s quarrel shine ; 

But, for your brave request, 

Be sure the honour’d pledge you gave 
In every battle-field shall wave 
Upon my helmet-crest ; 

Believe, that if my hasty tongue 
Hath done thine honour causeless 
wrong, 

It shall be well redress’d. 

Not dearer to my soul was glove, 
Bestow’d in youth by lady’s love. 
Than this which thou hast given ! 
Thus, then, my noble foe I greet ; 
Health and high fortune till we meet, 
And then — what pleases Heaven.’ 

VII. 

Thus parted they ; for now, with sound 
Like waves roll'd back from rocky 
ground, 

The friends of Lorn retire ; 

Each mainland chieftain, with his train, 
Draws to his mountain towers again. 
Pondering how mortal schemes prove 
vain. 

And mortal hopes expire. 

But through the castle double guard, 
By Ronald’s charge, kept wakeful 
ward, 

Wicket and gate were trebly barr d. 
By beam and bolt and chain ; 
Then of the guests, in courteous sort, 
He pray’d excuse for mirth broke short, 
And bade them in Artornish fort 
In confidence remain. 

Now torch and menial tendance led 
Chieftain and knight to bower and bed, 
And beads were told, and Aves said. 
And soon they sunk away 
Into such sleep, as wont to shed 
Oblivion on the weary head. 

After a toilsome day. 
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VIII. 

But soon uproused, the Monarch cried 
To Edward slumbering by his side, 

‘ Awake, or sleep for aye ! 

Even now there jarr’d a secret door, 
A taper-light gleams on the floor, 

Up, Edward, up, I say! 

Some one glides in like midnight 
ghost — 

Nay, strike not I 'tis our noble Host/ 
Advancing then his taper’s flame, 
Ronald stept forth, and with him came 
Dunvegan’s chicf'-each bent the 
knee 

To Bruce in sign of fealty, 

And proffer’d him his sword. 

And hail’d him, in a monarch’s style. 
As king of mainland and of isle, 

And Scotland's rightful lord. 

* And O,’ said Ronald, * Own’d of 

Heaven 1 

Say, is my erring youth forgiven, 

By falsehood’s arts from duty driven. 
Who rebel falchion drew. 

Yet ever to thy deeds of fame, 

Even while I strove against thy claim, 
Paid homage just and true ?’ 

* Alas I dearyouth, the unhappy time,' 
Answer’d the Bruce, ‘ must bear the 

crime. 

Since, guiltier far than you, 

Even r — hepaused ; for Falkirk’s woes 
Upon his conscious soul arose. 

The Chieftain to his breast he press’d, 
And in a sigh conceal’d the rest. 

IX. 

They proffer’d aid, by arms and might, 
To repossess him in his right ; 

But well their counsels must be 
weigh’d. 

Ere banners raised and musters made, 
For English hire and Lorn’s intrigues 
Boundmanychiefsin southern leagues. 
In answer, Bruce his purpose bold 
To his new vassals frankly told. 


* The winter worn in exile o’er, 

I long’d for Garrick’s kindred shore. 

I thought upon my native Ayr, 

And long’d to see the burly fare 
That Clifford makes, whose lordly call 
Now echoes through my father’s hall. 
But first my course to Arran led. 
Where valiant Lennox gathers head. 
And on the sea, by tempest toss’d. 
Our barks dispersed, our purpose 
cross’d, 

Mine own, a hostile sail to shun. 

Far from her destined course had run. 
When that wise will, which masters 
ours, 

Compell’d us to your friendly towers.* 

X. 

Then Torquil spoke : ‘ The time craves 
speed ! 

We must not linger in our deed, 

But instant pray our Sovereign Liege, 
To shun the perils of a siege. 

The vengeful Lorn, with all his powers. 
Lies but too near Artornish towers. 
And England’s light-arm’d vessels 
ride, 

Not distant far, the waves of Clyde, 
Prompt at these tidings to unmoor. 
And sweep each strait, and guard each 
shore. 

Then, till this fresh alarm pass by, 
Secret and safe my Liege must lie 
In the far bounds of friendly Skye, 
Torquil thy pilot and thy guide.’ 

‘Not so, brave Chieftain,’ Ronald 
cried ; 

‘ Myself will on my Sovereign wait. 
And raise in arms the men of Sleatc, 
Whilst thou, renown’d where chiefs 
debate, 

Shalt sway their souls by counsel 
sage. 

And awe them by thy locks of age.’ 

I ‘ And if my words in weight shall fail, 
I This ponderous sword shall turn the 
I scale.’ 
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XI. 

‘ The scheme/ said Bruce, ‘ contents 
me well ; 

Meantime, ’twere best that Isabel, 
For safety, with my bark and crew, 
Again to friendly Erin drew. 

There Edward, too, shallwith her wend, 
In need to cheer her and defend, 

And muster up each scatter’d friend.* 
Here seem’d it as Lord Ronald’s ear 
Would other counsel gladlier hear ; 
But, all achieved as soon as plann’d, 
Both barks, in secret arm’d and mann’d, 
From out the haven bore ; 

On diflerent voyage forth they ply. 
This for the coast of winged Skye ‘, 
And that for Erin’s shore. 

XII. 

With Bruce and Ronald bides the tale. 
To favouring winds they gave the sail, 
Till Mull’s dark headlands scarce they 
knew. 

And Ardnamurchan’s hills were blue. 
But then the squalls blew close and 
hard, 

And, fain to strike the galley’s yard, 
And take them to the oar, 

With these rude seas, in weary plight, 
They strove the livelongday and night, 
Nor till the dawning had a sight 
Of Sk3’e’s romantic shore. 

Where Coolin stoops him to the west, 
They saw upon his shiver’d crest 
The sun’s arising gleam ; 

But such the labour and delay. 

Ere they were moor’d in Scavigh bay 
(For calmer heaven compell’d to stay) 
He shot a western beam. 

Then Ronald said, * If true mine eye. 
These are the savage wilds that lie 
North of Strathnardill and Dunskye ; 

No human foot comes here, 

And, sincethese adverse breezesblow, 
If my good Liege love hunter’s bow. 
What hinders that on land we go. 
And strike a mountain-deer? 

[I 'Insula alata.' George Buchanan.] 


Allan, my page, shall with us wend ; 
A bow full deftly can he bend, 

And, if we meet a herd, may send 
A shaft shall mend our cheer.’ 
Then each took bow and bolts in hand, 
Their row-boat launch’d and leapt to 
land. 

And left their skiff and train, 

W here a wild stream, with headlong 
shock. 

Came brawling down its bed of rock. 
To mingle with the main. 

XIII. 

Awhile their route they silent made, 
As men who stalk for mountain- 
deer. 

Till the good Bruce to Ronald said, 

‘ Saint Mary ! what a scene is 
here ! 

I’ve traversed many a mountain-strand. 
Abroad and in my native land. 

And it has been my lot to tread 
Where safety more than pleasure led ; 
Thus, many a waste I’ve wander’d o’er, 
Clombc many a crag, cross’d many a 
moor, 

But, by my hahdome, 

A scene so rude, so wild as this, 

Yet so sublime in barrenness. 

Ne’er did my wandering footsteps press, 
Where’er I happ'd to roam.’ 

XIV 

No marvel thus the Monarch spake ; 

For rarely human eye has known 
A scene so stern as that dread lake. 
With its dark ledge of barren stone. 
Seems that primeval earthquake’s sway 
Hath rent a strange and shatter’d way 
Through the rude bosom of the hill. 
And that each naked precipice, 

Sable ravine, and dark abyss. 

Tells of the outrage still. 

The wildest glen, but this, can show 
Some touch of Nature’s genial glow; 
On high Benmore green mosses grow. 
And heath-bells bud in deep Glcncroe, 
And copse on Cruchan-Ben ; 
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But here, — above, around, below, 

On mountain or in glen. 

Nor tree, nor shrub, nor plant, nor 
flower. 

Nor aught of vegetative power. 

The weary eye may ken. 

For all is rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of 
stone, 

As if were here denied 
The summer sun, the spring’s sweet 
dew. 

That clothe with many a varied hue 
The bh ikest mountain side. 

XV. 

And wilder, forward as they wound, 
Were the proud clilTsand lake profound. 
Huge terraces of granite black 
Afforded rude and cumber’d track ; 

For from the mountain hoar, 
Hurl’d headlong in some night of fear, 
When yell’d the n olf and lied (licdcer. 
Loose crags had toppled o’ei ; 
And some, chance- poised and balanced, 
lay, 

So that a stripling arm might sway 
A mass no host could raise. 

In Nature’s rage at random thrown, 
Yet trembling like the Druid’s stone 
On its precarious base. 

The evening mists, with ceaseless 
change, 

Now clothed the mountains’ lofty 
range, 

Now left their foreheads bare, 
And round the skirtstheirmantlefurl’d, 
Or on the sable waters curl'd, 

Or on the eddying breezes whirl’d, 
Dispersed in middle air. 

And oft, condensed, at once theylower. 
When, brief and fierce, the mountain 
shower 

Pours like a torrent down, 

And when return the sun’s glad beams, 
Whiten’d with foam a thousand streams 
Leap from the mountain’s crown. 


XVI. 

* This lake,’ said Bruce, * whosebarriers 
drear 

Are precipices sharp and sheer. 
Yielding no track for goat or deer, 
Save the black shelves we tread, 
Howtermyouitsdarkwaves? and how 
Yon northern mountain's pathless 
brow. 

And yonder peak of dread, 

That to the evening sun uplifts 
The griesly gulfs and slaty rifts 

Which seam its shiver’d head?' 

‘ Coriskin call the dark lake’s name, 
Coolin the ridge, as bards proclaim. 
From old Cuchullin, chief of fame. 

But bards, familiar in our isles 
Rather with Nature’s frowns than 
smiles. 

Full oft their careless humours please 
By sportive names from scenes like 
these. 

I would old Torquil were to show 
His maidens with their breastsof snow, 
Or that my noble Liege were nigh 
To hear his Nurse sing lullaby ' 

(The Maids — tall cliffs with breakers 
white. 

The Nuisc — a torrent’s roaringmight,) 

I Or that your eye could see the mood 
! Of Corryvrekin’s whirlpool rude, 

I When dons the Hag her whiten'd 
j hood ' 

’Tis thus our islesmen’s fancy frames, 
I For scenes so stern, fantastic names.’ 

I 

I XVII. 

I Answer’d thcBruce, ‘ And musingmind 
Might here a graver moral find. 

These mighty cliffs, that heave on high 
Their naked brows to middle sky, 
Indilferent to the sun or snow, 
Where nought can fade, and nought 
can blow, 

I May they not mark a Monarch’s fate, — 
I Raised high 'mid storms of strife and 
state, 
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Beyond life’s lowlier pleasures placed, 
His soul a rock, his heart a waste ? 
O’er hope and love and fear aloft 
High rears his crowned head— But 
soft ! 

Look, underneath yon jutting crag 
Are hunters and a slaughter'd stag. 
Who may they be 1 But late you said 
No steps these desert regionstread! 

XVIII. 

* So said I ; and believed in sooth,’ 
Ronald replied, ^ I spoke the truth. 
Yet now I spy, by yonder stone. 

Five men ; they mark us, and come on ; 
And by their badge on bonnet borne, 
I guess them of the land of Lorn, 

Foes to my Liege.* * So let it be ; 

I Ve faced worse odds than five to three ; 
But the poor page can little aid ; 
Then be our battle thus array’d 
If our free passage they contest; 

Cope thou with two, I 'll match therest.* 
‘ Not so, my Liege, for, by my life, 
This sword shall meet the treble strife ; 
My strength, my skill in arms, more 
small, 

And less the loss should Ronald fall. 
But islesmen soon to soldiers grow, 
Allan has sword as well as bow, 

And were my Monarch’s order given 
Two shafts should make our number 
even.’ 

* No ! not to save my life !* he said ; 

* Enough of blood rests on my head 
Too rashly spill’d — we soon shall 

know 

Whether they come as friend or foe.’ 

XIX. 

Nigh came the strangers, and more 
nigh; 

Still less they pleased the Monarch’s 
eye. 

Men were they all of evil mien, 
Down-look’d, unwilling to be seen; 
They moved with half-resolved pace. 
And bent on earth each gloomy face. 


The foremost two were fair array’d 
With brogue and bonnet, trews and 
plaid, 

And bore the arms of mountaineers. 
Daggers and broadswords, bows and 
spears. 

The three, that lagg’d small space 
behind. 

Seem'd serfs of more degraded kind ; 
Goat'skins or deer-hides o’er them 
cast, 

Made a rude fence against the blast ; 
Their arms and feet and heads were 
bare, 

Matted their beards, unshorn their 
hair ; 

For arms, the caitiffs bore in hand 
A club, an axe, a rusty brand. 

XX. 

Onward, still mute, they kept the track; 
*Tell who ye be, or else stand back,’ 
Said Bruce ; ‘ in deserts when they 
meet 

Men pass not as in peaceful street,’ 
Still, at his stern command, they stood. 
And proffer’d greeting brief and rude, 
But acted courtesy so ill 
As seem’d of fear, and not of will. 

‘ Wanderers we are, as you may be ; 
Men hither driven by wind and sea, 
Who, if you list to taste our cheer. 
Will share with you this fallow deer. 
*If from the sea, where lies your bark?’ 
* Ten fathom deep in ocean dark ! 

reck’d yesternight : but we are men 
Who little sense of peril ken. 

The shades come down — the day is 
shut — 

Will you go with us to our hut?’ — 

‘ Our vessel waits us in the bay ; 
Thanks for your proffer — have good- 
day.’ 

‘Was that your galley, then, which 
rode 

Not far from shore when evening 
glow’d ? ’ 
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* It was.* * Then spare your needless 
pain, 

There will she now be sought in vain. 
We saw her from the mountain head, 
When, with St. George's blazon red, 
A southern vessel bore in sight. 

And yours raised sail, and took to flight.’ 

XXI. 

‘Now, by the rood, unwelcome news!* 
Thus with Lord Ronald communed 
Bruce ; 

‘Nor rests there light enough to show 
If this their ^ile be true or no. 

The men seem bred of churlish kind, 
Yet mellow nuts have hardest rind ; 
We will go with them — food and fire 
And sheltering roof our wants require. 
Sure guard *gainst treachery will we 
keep. 

And watch by turns our comrades* 
sleep. — 

Good fellows, thanks ; your guests 
we’ll be, 

And well will pay the courtesy. 

Come, lead us where your lodging 
lies, 

— Nay, softl we mix not companies. 
Show us the path o’er crag and stone. 
And we will follow you ; — lead on.* 

XXII. 

They reach’d the dreary cabin, made 
Of sails against a rock display’d. 

And there, on entering, found 
A slender boy, whose form and mien 
111 suited with such savage scene. 

In cap and cloak of velvet green. 

Low seated on the ground. 

His garb was such as minstrels wear, 
Dark was his hue, and dark his hair, 
His youthful cheek was marr’d by 
care, 

His eyes in sorrow drown’d. 
‘Whence this poor boy?’ As Ronald 
spoke, 

The voice his trance of anguish broke: 


As if awaked from ghastly dream, 

He raised his head with start and 
scream. 

And wildly gazed around ; 

Then to the wall his face he turn’d. 
And his dark neck with blushes burn’d. 

XXIII, 

‘ Whose is the boy ?’ again he said. 

‘ By chance of war our captive made; 
He may be yours, if you should hold 
That music has more charms than gold ; 
For, though from earliest childhood 
mute. 

The lad can deftly touch the lute. 

And on the rote and viol play, 

And well can drive the time away 
For those who love such glee ; 
For me, the favouring breeze, when 
loud 

It pipes upon the galley's shroud, 
Makes blither melody.' 

‘ Hath he, then, sense ofspoken sound ? ’ 
‘Aye; so his mother bade us know, 
A crone in our late shipwreck drown'd, 
And hence the silly stripling s woe. 
More of the youth I cannot say. 

Our captive but since yesterday ; 
When wind and weather wax’d so 
grim, 

We little listed think of him. — 

But why waste time in idle words t 
Sit toyour cheer — unbelt your swords.’ 
Sudden the captive turn'd his head, 
And one quick glance to Ronald sped 
It was a keen and warning look, 

And well the Ciiicf the signal took. 

XXIV. 

‘ Kind host,’ he said, ‘ our needs require 
A separate board and separate fire ; 
P'or know, that on a pilgrimage 
Wend I, my comrade, and this page. 
And, sworn to vigil and to fast 
Long as this hallow’d task shall last, 
We never doff the plaid or sword, 

Or feast us at a stranger’s board ; 
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And never share one common sleep, 
But one must still his vigil keep. 
Thus, for our separate use, good friend, 
We’ll hold this hut’s remoter end.’ 

‘ A churlish vow,’ the eldest said, 

* And hard, methinks, to be obey’d. 
How say you, if, to wreak the scorn 
That pays our kindness harsh return, 
We should refuse to share our meal?’ 
‘Then say we that our swords are 
steel, 

And our vow binds us not to fast 
Where gold or force may buy repast! ’ 
Their host’s dark brow grew keen and 
fell, 

His teeth are clench’d, his features 
swell ; 

Yet sunk the felon’s moody ire 
Before Lord Ronald’s glance of fire. 
Nor could his craven courage brook 
The Monarch’s calm and dauntless 
look. 

With laugh constrain’d, — ‘Let every 
man 

Follow the fashion of his clan I 
Each to his separate quarters keep, 
And feed or fast, or wake or sleep.’ 

XXV. 

Their fire at separate distance burns, 
By turns they eat, keep guard by 
turns ; 

For evil seem’d that old. man’s eye. 
Dark and designing, fierce yet shy. 
Still he avoided forward look, 

But slow and circumspectly took 
A circling, never-ceasing glance, 

By doubt and cunning mark’d at once, 
Which shot a mischief-boding ray 
From under eyebrows shagg’d and 
grey. 

Tlie younger, too, who seem’d his 
son. 

Had that dark look the timid shun ; 
The half-clad serfs behind them sate. 
And scowl’d a glare ’twixt fear and 
hate ; 


Till all, as darkness onward crept, 
Couch’d down, and seem’d to sleep, 
or slept. 

Nor he, that boy, whose powerle.ss 
tongue 

Must trust his eyes to wail his wrong, 
A longer watch of sorrow made. 

But stretch’d his limbs to slumber laid 

XXVI. 

Not in his dangerous host confides 
The King, but wary watch provides. 
Ronald keeps ward till midnight past. 
Then wakes the King, young Allan 
last ; 

Thus rank’d, to give the youthful page 
The rest required by tender age. 
What is Lord Ronald’s wakeful 
thought, 

To chase the languor tod had brought* 
(For deem not that he deign’d to throw 
Much care upon such coward foe.) 

He thinks of lovely Isabel, 

When at her foeman’s feet she fell, 
Norless when, placed in princely selle. 
She glanced on him with favouring 
eyes 

At Woodstock when he won the prize. 
Nor, fair in joy, in sorrow fair, 

In pride of place as ’mid despair. 

Must she alone engross his care. 

His thoughts to his betrothed bride, 
To Edith, turn — O how decide. 

When here his love and heart are given. 
And there his faith stands plight to 
Heaven 1 

No drowsy ward ’tis his to keep. 

For seldom lovers long for sleep. 

Tdl sung his midnight hymn the owl. 
Answer’d the dog-fox with his howl. 
Then waked the King — at his request 
Lord Ronald stretch’d himself to rest. 

xxvii. 

What spell was good King Robert’s, 
say. 

To drive the weary night away ? 
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His was the patriot’s burning thought, 
Of Freedom’s battle bravely fought, 
Of castles storm’d, of cities freed. 

Of deep design and daring deed. 

Of England’s roses reft and torn. 

And Scotland’s cross in triumph worn. 
Of rout and rally, war and truce, — 

As heroes think, so thought the Bruce. 
No marvel, ’mid such miisings high. 
Sleep shunn’d the Monarch's thought- 
ful eye. 

Now over Coolin’s eastern head 
The greyish light begins to spread, 
The otter to h’s cavern drew, 

And clamour’d shrill the wakening 
mew ; 

Then watch’d the page — to needful rest 
The King resign'd his anxious breast. 

XXVIII. 

To Allan’s eyes was harder task, 

'I’he weary watch their ‘.''.frtics ask. 
He trimm'd the fire, and gave to shine 
With bickering light the splinter'd 
pine ; 

Then gazed awhile, where silent laid 
Their hosts were shrouded by the plrii(’ 
But little fear waked in his mind. 

For he was bred of martial kind. 

And, if to manhood he arrive, 

May match the boldest knight alive. 
Then thought he ol his mother’s tower, 
His little sisters’ greenwood bower, 
How there the Easter-gambols pass, 
And of Dan Joseph’s lengthen'd mass. 
But still before his weary eye 
In rays prolong’d the blazes die — 
Again he roused him — on the lake 
Look’d forth, where now the twilight- 
fiake 

Of pale cold dawn began to wake. 

On Coolin’s cliffs the mist lay furl'd, 
The morning breeze the lake had curl'd. 
The short dark waves, heaved to the 
land. 

With ceaseless plash kiss’d cliff or 
sand ; — 


It was a slumbrous sound — he turn’d 
To tales at which hisyouthhadburn’d, 
Of pilgrim’s path by demon cross’d, 
Of sprightly elf or yelling ghost. 

Of the wild witch’s baneful cot. 

And mermaid’s alabaster grot. 

Who bathes her limbs in sunless well. 
Deep in Strathaird's enchanted cell. 
Thither in fancy rapt he flies. 

And on his sight the vaults arise ; 
That hut’s dark walls he sees no more. 
His foot is on the marble floor. 

And o’er his head the dazzling spars 
Gleam like a firmament of stars ! 

Hark ! hears he not the sea-nymph 
speak 

Her anger in that thrilling shiiek ’ — 
No ! all too late, with Allan’s dream 
Mingled the captive's warning scream. 
As from the ground he strives to start 
A ruffian’s dagger finds his heart ! 
Upward he casts his dizzy eyes, . . . 
Murmurs his master’s name, . . . and 
dies ! 

XXIX. 

Not so awoke the King ' his hand 
Snatch’d from the flame a knotted 
brand, 

The nearest weapon of his wrath ; 
With this he cross'd the murderer's 
path, 

And venged young Allan well ! 
The spatter’d brain and bubbling blood 
Hiss’d on the half-extinguish'd wood, 
The miscreant gasp'd and fell ' 
Nor rose in peace the Island Lord ; 
One caitiff' died upon his sword, 

I And one beneath his grasp lies prone, 
i In mortal grapple overthrown. 

{ Butwhile Lord Ronald’s dagger drank 
The life-blood from his panting Hank, 
The Father-ruffian of the band 
Behind him rears a coward hand ! 

O for a moment's aid, 

Till Bruce, who deals no double blow. 
Dash to the earth another foe. 

Above his comrade laid ! 
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And it is gain'd — the captive sprung 
On the raised arm, and closely clung, 
And, ere he shook him loose, 
The master'd felon press'd the ground, 
And gasp'd beneath a mortal wound. 
While o'er him stands the Bruce. 

XXX. 

' Miscreant ! while lasts thy flitting 
spark, 

Give me to know the purpose dark 
That arm'd thy hand with murderous 
knife 

Against offenceless stranger's life ? ' 

* No stranger thou ! ' with accent fell, 
Murmur'd the wretch ; * 1 know thee 

well ; 

And know thee for the foeman sworn 
Of my high chief, the mighty Lorn.' 

* Speak yet again, and speak the truth 
For thy soul's sake ! — from whence 

this youth ? 

His country, birth, and name declare. 
And thus one evil deed repair.' 

' Vex me no more ! . . . my blood 
runs cold . . . 

No more I know than I have told. 

We found him in a bark we sought 
With diflerent purpose . . . and 1 
thought' , . . 

Fate cut him short ; in blood and broil, 
As he had lived, died Cormac Doil. 

XXXI. 

Then resting on his bloody blade, 

The valiant Bruce to Ronald said, 

* Now shame upon us both ! that boy 

Lifts his mute face to heaven. 
And clasps his hands, to testify 
His gratitude to God on high 

For strange deliverance given. 
His speechless gesture thanks hath 
paid 

Which our free tongues have left 
unsaid ! ' 

He raised the youth with kindly word. 
But mark'd him shudder at the sword : 


He cleansed it from its hue of death, 
And plunged the weapon in its sheath. 
^ Alas, poor child I unfitting part 
Fate doom'd, when with so soft a heart. 
And form so slight as thine. 

She made thee first a pirate’s slave. 
Then, in his stead, a patron gave 
Of wayward lot like mine ; 

A landless prince, whose wandering 
life 

Is but one scene of blood and strife — 
Yet scant of friends the Bruce shall be. 
But he'll find resting-place for thee. 
Come, noble Ronald ! o’er the dead 
Enough thy generous grief is paid, 
And well has Allan’s fate been wroke; 
Come, wend we hence — the day has 
broke. 

Seek we our bark ; I trust the tale 
Was false, that she had hoisted sail.' 

xxxii. 

Yet, ere they left that charnel-cell. 
The Island Lord bade sad farewell 
To Allan ‘ Who shall tell this tale,' 
He said, ‘ in halls of Donagaile ! 

Oh, who his widow’d mother tell. 
That, ere his bloom, her fairest fell ! 
Rest thee, poor youth ! and trust my 
care 

For mass andknell and funeral prayer; 
While o’er those caitiffs, where they 
lie, 

The wolf shall snarl, the raven cry I ' 
And now the eastern mountain’s head 
On the dark lake threw lustre red ; 
Bright gleams of gold and purple streak 
Ravine and precipice and peak — 

(So earthly power at distance shows; 
Reveals his splendour, hideshis woes ) 
O’er sheets of granite, dark and broad, 
Rent and unequal, lay the road. 

In sad discourse the warriors wind, 
And the mute captive moves behind. 
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I. 

Stranger I if e’er thine ardent step 
hath traced 

The northern realms of ancient 
Caledon, 

Where the proud Queen of Wilder- 
ness hath placed, 

By lake and cataract, her lonely 
throne ; 

Sublime but sad delight thy soul 
hath known, 

Gazing on painless glen and moun- 
tain high, 

Listing where from the cliffs the 
torrents thrown 

Mingle their echoes with the eagle’s 
cry, 

And with the sounding lake, and with 
the moaning sky. 

Yes ! Was sublime, but sad. 'I he 
loneliness 

Loaded thy heart, the desert tired 
thine eye ; 

And strange and awful fears began 
to press 

Thy bosom with a stern solemnity. 

Then hast thou wish’d some wood- 
man’s cottage nigh, 

Something that show’d of life, 
though low and mean ; 

Glad sight, its curling wreath of 
smoke to spy, 

Glad sound, its cock’s blithe carol 
would have been, 

Or children whooping wild beneath 
the willows green. 

Such are the scenes, where savage 
grandeur wakes 

Anawful thrill that softens intosighs; 

Such feelings rouse them by dim 
Rannoch’s lakes. 

In dark Glencoe such gloomy rap- 
tures rise : 


Or farther, where, beneath the 
northern skies. 

Chides wild Loch-Eribol hiscaverns 
hoar — 

Hut, be the minstrel judge, they 
yield the prize 

Of desert dignity to that dread shore 
That sees grim Coolin rise, and hears 
Coriskin roar. 

II. 

Through such wild scenes the cham- 
pion pass’d. 

When bold halloo and bugle-blast 
Upon the breeze came loud and fast. 

* There,* said the Bruce, ‘ rung Ed- 
ward’s horn ! 

What can have caused such brief 
return ? 

And sec, brave Ronald, — see him dart 
O'er stock and stone like hunted hart. 
Precipitate, as is the use, 

In war or sport, of Edward Bruce. 

— He marks us, and his eager cry 
Will tell his news ere he be nigh.’ 

lit. 

Loud Edward shouts, * What make ye 
here. 

Warring upon the mountain-deer, 

When Scotland wants her King * 
A bark from Lennox cross’d our track, 
With her in speed I hurried back. 
These joyful news to bring — 
The Stuart stirs in Tcviotdale, 

And Douglas wakes his native vale; 
Thy storm-toss’d fleet hath won its 
way 

With little loss to Brodick-Bay, 

And Lennox, with a gallant band, 
Waits but thy coming and command 
To waft them o’er to Carrick strand. 
There are blithe news ! — but mark the 
close ! 

Edward, the deadliest of our foes. 

As with his host he northward pass’d. 
Hath on the Borders breathed his last.* 
P 
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IV, 

Still stood the Bruce ; his steady cheek 
Was little wont his joy to speak, 

But then his colour rose : 

‘ Now, Scotland ! shortly shalt thou see, 
With God’s high will, thy children free. 
And vengeance on thy foes ! 

Yet to no sense of selfish wrongs. 
Bear witness with me, Heaven, be 
longs 

My joy o’er Edward’s bier ; 

I took my knighthood at his hand. 
And lordship held of him, and land. 
And well may vouch it here. 
That, blot the story from his page. 

Of Scotland ruin’d in his rage, 

You read a monarch brave and sage. 
And to his people dear.* — 

* Let London’s burghers mourn her 

Lord, 

And Croydon monks his praise record,* 
The eager Edward said ; 

* Eternal as his own, my hate 
Surmounts the bounds of mortal fate, 

And dies not with the dead ! 
Such hate was his on Solway’s strand, 
When vengeance clench’d his palsied 
hand, 

That pointed yet to Scotland’s land 
As his last accents pray’d 
Disgrace and curse upon his heir, 

If he one Scottish head should spare. 
Till stretch’d upon the bloody lair 
Each rebel corpse was laid ! 

Such hate was his, when his last breath 
Renouneed the peaceful house of death, 
And bade his bones to Scotland’s coast 
Be borne by his remorseless host, 

As if his dead and stony eye 
Could still enjoy her misery ! 

Such hate was his — dark, deadly, long; 
Mine — as enduring, deep, and strong!’ 

V. 

‘ Let women, Edward, war with words, 
With curses monks, but men with 
swords ; 


Nor doubt of living foes, to sate 
Deepest revenge and deadliest hate. 
Now, to the sea 1 behold the beach. 
And see the galleys’ pendants streteh 
Their fluttering length down favouring 
gale I 

Aboard, aboard ! and hoist the sail. 
Hold we our way for Arran first, 
Where meet in arms our friends 
dispersed ; 

Lennox the loyal, De la Haye, 

And Boyd the bold in battle-fray. 

I long the hardy band to head, 

And see once more my standard spread. 
Does noble Ronald share our course, 
Or stay to raise his island force ^ ’ 

‘ Come weal, come woe, by Bruce’s 
side,’ 

Replied the Chief, ‘ will Ronald bide. 
And since two galleys yonder ride. 
Be mine, so please my liege, dismiss’d 
To wake to arms the clans of Uist, 
And all who hear the Minche’s roar 
On the Long Island’s lonely shore. 
The nearer Isles, with slight delay, 
Ourselves may summon in our way ; 
And soon on Arran’s shore shall meet, 
With Torquil’s aid, a gallant fleet, 

If aught avails their Chieftain’s best 
Among the islesmen of the west.’ 

VI. 

Thus was their venturous council said. 
But, ere their sails the galleys spread, 
Coriskin dark and Coolin high 
Echoed the dirge’s doleful cry. 

Along that sable lake pass’d slow — 
Fit scene for such a sight of woe — 
The sorrowing islesmen, as they bore 
The murder’d Allan to the shore. 

At every pause, with dismal shout. 
Their coronach of grief rung out. 

And ever, when they moved again, 
The pipes resumed their clamorous 
strain, 

And, with the pibroch's shrilling wail. 
Mourn’d the young heir of Donagaile. 
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Round and around, from cliff and cave, 
His answer stern old Coolin gave, 
Till high upon his misty side 
Languish’d the mournful notes, and 
died. 

For never sounds, by mortal made, 
Attain’d his high and haggard head, 
That echoes but the tempest's moan, 
Or the deep thunder’s rending groan. 

VII. 

Merrily, merrily bounds the bark. 

She bounds before the gale, 

The mountain breeze from Bcn-na- 
darch 

Is joyous in her sail ' 

With fluttering sound like laughter 
hoarse. 

The cords and canvas strain. 

The waves, divided by her force, 

In rippling eddies chased her course 
As if they laugh’d again. 

Not down the breeze !'ior». blithely 
flew, 

Skimmingthe wave, the light sca-mew, 
Than the gay galley bore 
Her course upon that favouring wind. 
And Coolin’s crest has sunk behind. 
And Slapin’s cavern'd shore. 
'Twas then that warlike signals wake 
Dunscaith’s dark towers and Eisord’s 
lake, 

And soon, from Cavilgari igh’s head, 
Thick wreaths of eddying smoke were 
spread ; 

A summons these of war and wrath 
To the brave clans of Slcat and Strath, 
And, ready at the sight. 

Each warrior to his weapons sprung, 
And targe upon his shoulder flung. 
Impatient for the fight. 
Mac-Kinnon’s chief, in warfare grey, 
Had charge to muster their array. 
And guide their barks to Brodick-Bay. 

VIII. 

Signal of Ronald’s high command, 

A beacon gleam’d o’er sea and land. 


From Canna’s tower, that, steep and 
grey, 

Like falcon-nest o’erhangs the bay. 
Seek not the giddy crag to climb. 

To view the turret scathed by time ; 

It is a task of doubt and fear 
To aught but goat or mountain-deer 
But rest thee on the silver beach, 
And let the aged herdsman teach 
His talc of former day ; 

His cur’s wild clamour he shall 
chide, 

And for thy seat by ocean’s side 
His varied plaid display ; 

Then tell, how with their Chieftain 
came, 

In ancient times, a foreign dame 
To yonder turret grey. 

Stern was her Lord’s suspicious mind. 
Who in so rude a jail confined 
So soft and fair a thrall ! 

And oft, when moon on ocean slept, 

I That lovely lady sate and wept 
Upon the castle-wall, 

! And turn’d her eye to southern climes, 

I And thought perchance of happier 
I tunes, 

And touch’d her lute by fits, and 
sung 

Wild ditties in her native tongue. 

And still, when on the cliff and bay 
Placid and pale the moonbeams play, 
And every breeze is mute, 

I Upon the lone Hebridean's car 
■ .Steals a strange pleasure mix d with 
1 fear. 

While from that cliff he seems to hear 
The murmur of a lute, 

And sounds, as of a captive lone, 

I That mourns her woes in tongue 
I unknown. 

I Strange is the tale— but all too long 
Already hath it staid the song — 

Yet who may pass them by. 

That crag and tower in ruins grey. 
Nor to their hapless tenant pay 
The tribute of a sigh 1 
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iz. 

Merrily, merrily bounds the bark 
O’er the broad ocean driven, 

Her path by Ronin’s mountains dark 
The steersman’s hand hath given. 
And Ronin's mountains dark have 
sent 

Their hunters to the shore, 

And each his ashen bow unbent, 

And gave his pastime o’er, 

And at the Island Lord’s command, 
Forhuntingspeartookwarrior’sbrand. 
On Scooreigg next a warning light 
Summon’d her warriors to the fight ; 
A numerous race, ere stern MacLeod 
O’er their bleak shores in vengeance 
strode, 

When all in vain the ocean-cave 
Its refuge to his victims gave. 

The Chief, relentless in his wrath, 
With blazingheath blockades the path ; 
In dense and stifling volumes roll’d. 
The vapour fill’d the cavern’d hold ! 
The warrior-threat, the infant’s plain, 
The mother’s screams, were heard in 
vain ; 

The vengeful Chief maintains his fires, 
Till in the vault a tribe expires ! 

The bones which strew that cavern’s 
gloom 

Too well attest their dismal doom. 

Merrily, merrily goes the bark 

On a breeze from the northward free, 
So shoots through the morning sky 
the lark. 

Or the swan through the summer 
sea. 

The shores of Mull on the eastward 
lay, 

And Ulva dark and Colonsay, 

And all the group of islets gay 

That guard famed Staffa round. 
Then all unknown its columns rose, 
Where dark and undisturb’d repose 
The cormorant had found. 


And the shy seal had quiet home. 

And welter’d in that wondrous dome. 
Where, as to shame the temples deck’d 
By skill of earthly architect, 

Nature herself, it seem’d, would raise 
A Minster to her Maker’s praise I 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend ; 

Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and 
swells. 

And still, between each awful pause. 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
In varied tone prolong’d and high. 
That mocks the organ’s melody. 

Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona’s holy fane, 

That Nature’s voice might seem to say, 
‘Well hast thou done, frail Child of 
clay ! 

Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task’d high and hard — but witness 
mine !’ 

XI. 

Merrily, merrily goes the bark, 

Before the gale she bounds ; 

So darts the dolphin from the shark. 
Or the deer before the hounds. 
They left Loch-Tua on their lee, 

And they waken’d the men of the 
wild Tircc, 

And the Chief of the sandy Coll ; 
They paused not at Columba’s isle, 
Though peal’d the bells from the holy 
pile 

With long and measured toll ; 

No time for matin or for mass. 

And the sounds of the holy summons 
pass 

Away in the billows’ roll. 
Lochbuie’s fierce and warlike Lord 
Their signal saw, and grasp’d his 
sword, 

And verdant Ilay call’d her host, 

And the clans of Jura’s rugged coast 
Lord Ronald's call obey. 
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And Scarba's isle, whose tortured 
shore 

Still rings to Corrievreken’s roar, 

And lonely Colonsay ; 

— Scenes sung by him who sings no 
more ! 

His bright and brief career is o’er, 
And mute his tuneful strains ; 
Quench’d is his lamp of varied lore, 
That loved the light of song to pour; 
A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leyden’s cold remains ! 

XII. 

Ever the breeze blows merrily, 
Butthe galley ploughs no more the sea. 
Lest, rounding wild Cantyre, they 
meet 

The southern focman’s watchful fleet. 
They held unwonted way ; — 

Up Tarbat’s western lake they bore. 
Then dragg’d their bark tlie isthmus 
o’er, 

As far as Kilmaconnel’s shore. 

Upon the eastern bay. 

It was a wondrous sight to see 
Topmast and pennon glitter free. 

High raised above the greenwood tree. 
As on dry land the galley moves. 

By cliff and copse and alder groves. 
Deep import from that selcouth sign 
Did many a mountain Seer divine. 
For ancient legends told the Gael 
That when a royal bark should sail 
O’er Kilmaconnel moss. 

Old Albyn should in fight prevail. 

And every foe should faint and quail 
Before her silver Cross. 

XIII. 

Now launch’donce more, the inland sea 
They furrow with fair augury, 

And steer for Arran’s isle ; 

The sun, ere yet he sunk behind 
Ben-Ghoil, ‘ the Mountain of the Wind,' 
Gave his grim peaks a greeting kind, 
And bade Loch Ranza smile. 


Thither their destined course they 
drew ; 

It seem’d the isle her monarch knew, 
So brilliant was the landward view, 
The ocean so serene ; 

Each puny wave in diamonds roll’d 
O’er the calm deep, where hues of gold 
With azure strove and green. 

The hill, the vale, the tree, the tower, 
Glow’d with the tints of evening’s 
hour. 

The beach was silver sheen, 

The wind breathed soft as lover’s sigh, 
And, oft renew’d, seem’d oft to die. 
With breathless pause between. 
O who, with speech of war and woes. 
Would wish to break the soft repose 
Of such enchanting scene ! 

XIV. 

Is it of war Lord Ronald speaks ? 

The blush that dyes his manly cheeks. 
The timid look and downcast eye, 
And faltering voice, the theme deny. 
And good King Robert’s brow ex- 
press’d 

He ponder’d o’er some high request. 
As doubtful to approve ; 

Yet in his eye and lip the while 
Dwelt the half-pitying glance and 
smile, 

Which manhood’s graver mood be- 
guile 

When lovers talk of love. 
Anxious his suit Lord Ronald pled ; 
‘And for my bride betrothed,’ he said, 
* My Liege has heard the rumour spread^ 
Of Edith from Artornish fled. 

Too hard her fate — I claim no right 
To blame her for her hasty flight ; 

Be joy and happiness her lot ! 

But she hath fled the bridal-knot. 

And Lorn recall’d his promised plight 
In the assembled chieftains’ sight. 
When, to fulfil our fathers’ band, 

I proffer’d all I could, my hand, 

I was repulsed with scorn ; 
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Mine honour I should ill assert, 
And worse the feelings of my heart, 
If I should play a suitor’s part 
Again, to pleasure Lorn.* 

XV. 

‘ Y oung Lord the Royal Bruce replied, 
‘Thatquestionmustthe Church decide; 
Yet seems it hard, since rumours state 
Edith takes Clifford for her mate, 

The veiy tie which she hath broke, 
To thee should still be binding yoke. 
But, for my sister Isabel — 

The mood of woman who can tell ? 

I guess the Champion of the Rock, 
Victorious in the tourney shock, 

That knight unknown, to whom the 
prize 

She dealt, — had favour in her eyes ; 
But since our brother Nigel's fate. 
Our ruin’d house and hapless state. 
From worldly joy and hope estranged. 
Much is the hapless mourner changed. 
Perchance, ’here smiled the noble King, 
‘This tale may other musings bring. 
Soon shall we know : yon mountains 
hide 

The little convent of Saint Bride ; 
There, sent by Edward, she must stay. 
Till fate shall give more prosperous 
day; 

And thither will I bear thy suit, 

Nor will thine advocate be mute.' 

XVI. 

As thus they talk’d in earnest mood, 
That speechless boy beside them stood. 
He stoop’d his head against the mast. 
And bitter sobs came thick and fast, 

A grief that would not be repress’d, 
But seem’d to burst hisyouthful breast. 
His hands, against his forehead held, 
As if by force his tears repell’d, 
Butthroughhisfingers,long and slight. 
Fast trill'd the drops of crystal bright. 
Edward, who walk'd the deck apart. 
First spied this conflict of the heart. 


Thoughtless as brave, with bluntness 
kind 

He sought to cheer the sorrower’s 
mind ; 

By force the slender hand he drew 
From those poor eyes that stream’d 
with dew. 

As in his hold the stripling strove, 
(’Twas a rough grasp, though meant 
in love) 

Away his tears the warrior swept. 
And bade shame on him that he wept. 
‘ I would to heaven thy helpless tongue 
Could tell me who hath wrought thee 
wrong ! 

For, were he of our crew the bes^ 
The insult went not unredress’d. 
Come, cheer thee ; thou art now of age 
To be a warrior’s gallant page; 

Thou shalt be mine ! a palfrey fair 
O'er hill and holt my boy shall bear. 
To hold my bow in hunting grove, 

Or speed on errand to my love ; 

For well I wot thou wilt not tell 
The temple where my wishes dwell.’ 

XVII. 

Bruce interposed, ‘ Gay Edward, no, 
This is no youth to hold thy bow. 

To fill thy goblet, or to bear 
Thy message light to lighter fair. 

Thou art a patron all too wild 
And thoughtless, for this orphan child. 
Scc’st thou not how apart he steals, 
Keeps lonely couch, and lonely meals? 
Fitter by far in yon calm cell 
To tend our sister Isabel, 

With Father Augustin to share 
The peaceful change of convent prayer, 
Than wander wild adventures through 
With such a reckless g^ide as you.’ 
‘Thanks, brother !’ Edward answer’d 

gay, 

‘For the high laud thy words convey! 
But we may learn some future day 
If thou or I can this poor boy 
Protect the best, or best employ. 
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Meanwhile, our vessel nears the strand ; 
Launch we the boat, and seek the land.’ 

XVIII. 

To land King Robert lightly sprung. 
And thrice aloud his bugle rung 
With note prolong’d and varied strain. 
Till bold Ben-Ghoil replied again. 
Good Douglas then, and De la Haye, 
Had in a glen a hart at bay. 

And Lennox cheer’d the laggard 
hounds, 

When waked that horn the greenwood 
bounds. 

‘It is the foe!* *-ried Boyd, who came 
In breathless haste with eye of flame, 
‘ It is the foe ! Each valiant lord 
Fling by his bow, and grasp his sword I’ 
‘Not so,’ replied the good Lord James, 
‘ That blast no Engli.sh bugle claims. 
Oft have I heard it fire the fight. 
Cheer the pursuit, or stop the flight. 
Dead were my heart, and dcai'inineear, 
If Bruce should call, nor Douglas hear' 
Each to Loch Rauza’s margin spring; 
That blast was winded by the King!’ 

XIX. 

Fast to their mates the tidings spread, 
And fast to shore the warriors sped. 
Bursting from glen and greenwood tree, 
High waked their loyal jubilee I 
Around the royal Bruce they crowd, 
And clasp’d his hands, and wept aloud 
Veterans of early fields were there, 
Whose helmets press’d their hoar}' 
hair. 

Whose swords and axes bore a stain 
From life-blood of the red-hair’d Dane; 
And boys, whose hands scarce brook’d 
to wield 

The lieavy sword or bossy shield. 

Men too were there, that bore the scars 
Impress’d in Albyn’s woful wars, 

At Falkirk’s fierce and fatal fight, 
Teyndrum’s dread rout, and Methven’s 
flight t 


The might of Douglas there was seen, 
There Lennox with his graceful mien ; 
Kirkpatrick, Closeburn’s dreaded 
Knight ; 

The Lindsay, fiery, fierce, and light ; 
The Heir of murder’d De la Haye, 
And Boyd the grave, and Seton gay. 
Around their King regain’d they 
press’d, 

Wept, shouted, clasp’d him to their 
breast. 

And young and old, and serf and lord, 
And he who ne’er unsheathed a sword, 
And he in many a peril tried. 

Alike resolved the brunt to bide. 

And live or die by Bruce’s side ! 

XX. 

Oh, War! thou hast thy fierce delight, 
Thy gleams of joy, intensely bright ! 
Such gleams, asfrom thy polish’d shield 
Fly dazzling o’er the battle-field ! 

Such transports wake, severe and high, 
Amid the pealing conquest-cry ; 
Scarce less, when, after battle lost, 
Muster the remnants of a host, 

And as each comrade’s name they tell, 
Who in the well- fought conflict fell, 
Knitting stern brow o'er flashing eye. 
Vow to avenge them or to die ! 
Warriors * — and where are warriors 
found, 

If not on martial Britain’s ground ^ 
And who, when waked with note of 
fire, 

Love more than they the British 
lyre 1 — 

Know ye not, hearts to honour dear ! 
That joy, dcep-thnlling. stern, severe, 
At which the heartstrings vibrate high. 
And wake the fountains of the eye? 
And blame ye, then, the Bruce, if trace 
Of tear is on his manly face. 

When, scanty relics of the train 
That hail’d at Scone his early reign. 
This patriot band around him hung, 
And to his knees and bosom clung ? 
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Blame ye the Bruce? — his brother 
blamed, 

But shared the weakness, while 
ashamed ; 

With haughty laugh his head he turn’d. 
And dash’d away the tear he scorn'd. 

XXI. 

’Tis morning, and the Convent bell 
Long time had ceased its matin knell, 
Within thy walls. Saint Bride ! 

An aged Sister sought the cell 
Assign’d to Lady Isabel, 

And hurriedly she cried, 

* Haste, gentle Lady, haste; there waits 
A noble stranger at the gates ; 

Saint Bride’s poor vot’ress ne’er has 

seen 

A Knight of such a princely mien ; 

His errand, as he bade me tell. 

Is with the Lady Isabel.’ 

The princess rose — for on her knee 
Low bent she told her rosary — 

‘ Let him by thee his purpose teach ; 

I may not give a stranger speech.’ 

* Saint Bride forfend, thou royal Maid!’ 

The portress cross’d herself and said ; 
‘Not to be prioress might I | 

Debate his will, his suit deny.’ 

‘ Has earthly show, then, simple fool, 
Power o’er a sister of thy rule, 

And art thou, like the worldly train. 
Subdued by splendours 1 ight and vain ? ’ 

XXII. 

‘ No, Lady ! in old eyes like mine 
Gauds have no glitter, gems no shine; 
Nor grace his rank attendants vain. 
One youthful page is all his train. 

It is the form, the eye, the word. 

The bearing of that stranger Lord ; 

His stature, manly, bold, and tall, 

Built like a castle’s battled wall, 

Yet moulded in such just degrees, 

His giant-strength seems lightsome 
ease. 

Close as the tendrils of the vine 
His locks upon his forehead twine, 


I Jet>black, save where some touch of 
grey 

Has ta’en the youthful hue away ; 
Weather and war their rougher trace 
Have left on that majestic face. 

But ’tis his dignity of eye ! 

There, if a suppliant, would I fly. 
Secure, ’mid danger, wrongs, and grief. 
Of sympathy, redress, relief — 

That glance, if guilty, would I dread 
More than the doom that spoke me 
dead!’ 

‘Enough, enough,’ the princess cried, 
‘’Tis Scotland’s hope, her joy, her 
pride ! 

To meaner front was ne’er assign’d 
Such mastery o’er the common mind— 
Bestow’d thy high designs to aid. 

How long, O Heaven ! how long 
delay’d I 

Haste, Mona, haste, to introduce 
My darling brother, royal Bruce ! ’ 

XXIII. 

They met like friends who part in pain, 
And meet in doubtful hope again. 

But when subdued that fitful swell. 
The Bruce survey’d the humble cell; 
‘And this is thine, poor Isabel !— 

That pallet-couch, and naked wall. 

For room of state, and bed of pall ; 

For costly robes and jewels rare, 

A string of beads and zone of hair; 
And for the trumpet’s sprightly call 
To sport or banquet, grove or hall, 
The bell’s grim voice divides thy care, 
’Twixt hours of penitence and prayer ! 
O ill for thee, my royal claim 
From the First David’s sainted name! 
O woe for thee, that while he sought 
His right, thy brother feebly fought!’ 

XXIV. 

‘ Now lay these vain regrets aside, 
And be the unshaken Bruce ! ’ she cried. 

‘ For more I glory to have shared 
The woes thy venturous spirit dared, 
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When raising first thy valiant band 
In rescue of thy native land, 

Than had fair Fortune set me down 
The partner of an empire's crown. 
And grieve not that on Pleasure’s 
stream 

No more I drive in giddy dream, 

For Heaven the erring pilot knew, 
And from the gulf the vessel drew. 
Tried me with judgments stern and 
great, 

My house’s ruin, thy defeat. 

Poor Nigel’s death, till, tamed, I own. 
My hopes are fix’d on Heaven alone ; 
Nor e’er s’ all earthly prospects win 
My heart to this vain world of sin.’ 

XXV. 

* Nay, Isabel, for such stern choice, 
First wilt thou wait thy brother’s 
voice; 

Then ponder if in convent scene 
No softer thoughts might intervene — 
Say they were of that unknown 
Knight, 

Victor in Woodstock’s tourney-fight — 
Nay, if his name such blush you owe. 
Victorious o’er a fairer foe !* 

Truly his penetrating eye 
Hath caught that blush’s passingdye — 
Like the last beam of evening thrown 
On a white cloud — just seen and 
gone. 

Soon with calm cheek and steady eye 
The princess made composed reply : 

‘ I guess my brother’s meaning well; 
For not so silent is the cell. 

But we have heard the islcsmen all 
Arm in thy cause at Ronald’s call, 
And mine eye proves that Knight un- 
known 

And the brave Island Lord are one. 
Had then his suit been earlier made, 
In his own name, with thee to aid, 
(But that his plighted faith forbade) 

I know not . . . But thy page so near? 
This is no tale for menial’s ear.’ 


XXVI. 

Still stood that page, as far apart 
As the small cell would space afford; 
With dizzy eye and bursting heart. 

He leant his weight on Bruce’s 
sword. 

The monarch’s mantle too he bore, 
And drew the fold his visage o’er. 
‘Fear not for him; inmurderousstrife,’ 
Said Bruce, *his warning saved my 
life; 

Full seldom parts he from my side, 
And in his silence I confide. 

Since he can tell no tale again. 

He is a boy of gentle strain. 

And I have purposed he shall dwell 
In Augustin the chaplain’s cell. 

And wait on thee, my Isabel. 

M ind not his tears ; I’ve seen them flow. 
As in the thaw dissolves the snow. 

’Tis a kind youth, but fanciful, 

Unfit against the tide to pull. 

And those that with the Bruce would 
sail 

Must learn to strive with stream and 
gale. 

But forward, gentle Isabel — 

My answer for Lord Ronald tell.* 

XXVIl. 

‘ This answer be to Ronald given — 
The heart he asks is fix’d on heaven. 
My love was like a summer flower. 
That wither’d in the wintry hour, 
Born but of vanity and pride. 

And with these sunny visions died. 

If further press his suit, then say 
He should his plighted troth obey. 
Troth plighted both with ringand word , 
And sworn on crucifix and sword. 
Oh, shame thee, Robert I I have seen 
Thou hast a woman’s guardian been ! 
Even in extremity’s dread hour. 
When press’d on thee the Southern 
power, 

And safety, to all human sight. 

Was only found in rapid flight. 
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Thou heard’st a wretched female plain 
In agony of travail-pain, 

And thou didst bid thy little band 
Upon the instant turn and stand, 

And dare the worst the foe might do, 
Rather than, like a knight untrue, 
Leave to pursuers merciless 
A woman in her last distress. 

And wilt thou now deny thine aid 
To an oppress’d and injured maid, 
Even plead for Ronald's perfidy. 

And press his fickle faith on me ? — 
So witness Heaven, as true I vow. 
Had I those earthly feelings now. 
Which could my former bosom move 
Ere taught to set its hopes above, 

I’d spurn each proffer he could bring. 
Till at my feet he laid the ring, 

The ring and spousal contract both. 
And fair acquittal of his oath, 

By her who brooks his perjured scorn. 
The ill-requited Maid of Lorn !’ 

XXVIII. 

With sudden impulse forward sprung 
The page, and on her neck he hung; 
Then, recollected instantly, 

His head he stoop’d, and bent his knee. 
Kiss’d twice the hand of Isabel, 
Arose, and sudden left the cell. 

The princess, loosen’d from his hold, 
Blush’d angry at his bearing bold ; 

But good King Robert cried, 

* Chafe not, by signs he speaks his 
mind. 

He heard the plan my care design’d. 
Nor could his transports hide. 
But, sister, now bethink thee well; 
No easy choice the convent cell; 
Trust, I shall play no tyrant part. 
Either to force thy hand or heart. 

Or suffer that Lord Ronald scorn. 

Or wrong for thee, the Maid of Lorn. 
But think, — not long the time has been 
That thou wert wont to sigh unseen. 
And wouldst the ditties best approve 
That told some lay of hapless love. 


Now are thy wishes in thy power. 
And thou art bent on cloister bower ! 
O ! if our Edward knew the change. 
How would his busy satire range, 
With many a sarcasm varied still 
On woman’s wish, and woman’s will ! ' 

XXIX. 

* Brother, I well believe,' she said, 

* Even so would Edward’s part be 

play'd. 

Kindly in heart, in word severe, 

A foe to thought, and grief, and fear. 
He holds his humour uncontroH’d ; 
But thou art of another mould. 

Say then to Ronald, as I say. 

Unless before my feet he lay 
The ring which bound the faith he 
swore, 

By Edith freely yielded o’er. 

He moves his suit to me no more. 

Nor do I promise, even if now 
He stood absolved of spousal vow. 
That I would change my purpose 
made 

To shelter me in holy shade. 

Brother, for little space, farewell I 
To other duties warns the bell.’ 

XXX. 

‘ Lost to the world,’ King Robert said, 
When he had left the royal maid, 

‘ Lost to the world by lot severe, 

O what a gem lies buried here, 

Nipp’d by misfortune’s cruel frost. 
The buds of fair affection lost ! 

But what have I with love to do? 

For sterner cares my lot pursue. 

Pent in this isle we may not lie. 

Nor would it long our wants supply. 
Right opposite, the mainland towers 
Of my own Turnberry court our 
powers ; 

Might not my father’s beadsman hoar, 
Cuthbert, who dwells upon the shore, 
Kindle a signal-flame, to show 
The time propitious for the blow ? 
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It shall be so ; some friend shall bear 
Our mandate with despatch and care ; 
Edward shall find the messenger. 
That fortress ours, the island fleet 
May on the coast of Garrick meet. 

O Scotland ! shall it e’er be mine 
To wreak thy wrongs in battle-line, 
To raise my victor-head, and see 
Thy hills, thy dales, thy people free ? 
That glance of bliss is all I crave, 
Betwixt my labours and my grave!* 
Then down the hill he slowly went. 
Oft pausing on the steep descent, 

And reach’d the spot where his bold 
train 

Held rustic camp upon the plain. 


Canto Fifth. 

I. 

On fair Loch Ranza stream’d the 
early day ; 

Thill wreaths of cottage-smoke are 
upward curl'd 

From the lone hamlet, which her 
inland bay 

And circling mountains sever from 
the world. 

And there the fisherman his sail 
unfurl’d, 

The goat-herd drove his kids to 
steep Bcn-Ohoil, 

Before the hut the dame her spindle 
twirl’d. 

Courting the sunbeam as she plied 
her toil, — 

For, wake where'er he may, Man 
wakes to care and coil. 

But other duties call’d each convent 
maid, 

Roused by the summons of the 
moss-grown bell ; 

Sung were the matins, and the 
mass was said. 


And every sister sought her separate 
cell. 

Such was the rule, her rosary to tell. 
And Isabel has knelt in lonely 
prayer ; 

The sunbeam, through the narrow 
lattice, fell 

Upon the snowy neck and long 
dark hair. 

As stoop’d her gentle head in meek 
devotion there. 

II. 

She raised her eyes, that duty done, 
When glanced upon the pavement- 
stone, 

Gemm’d and enchased, a golden ring. 
Bound to a scroll with silken string, 
With few brief words inscribed to tell. 
‘This for the Lady Isabel.’ 

Within, the writing farther bore, 

* 'Twas with this ring his plight he 
swore, 

With this his promise I restore ; 

To her who can the heart command 
Well may I yield the plighted hand. 
And O ’ for better fortune born. 
Grudge not a passing sigh to mourn 
Her who was Edith once of Lorn I* 
One single flash of glad surprise 
Just glanced from Isabel’s dark eyes, 
But \anish’d in the blush of shame. 
That, as its penance, instant came. 

‘ O thought unworthy of my race I 
Selfish, ungenerous, mean, and. base, 
A moment's throb of joy to own, 

That rose upon her hopes o’erthrownl 
Thou pledge of vows too well believed, 
Of man ingrate and maid deceived. 
Think not thy lustre here shall gain 
Another heait to hope in vain I 
For thou shalt rest, thou tempting 
gaud. 

Where worldly thoughts are over- 
awed, 

And worldly splendours sinkdebased.' 
Then by the cross the ring she placed. 
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III. 

Next rose the thought, — its owner far, 
How came it here through bolt and 
bar? 

But the dim lattice is ajar. 

She looks abroad ; the morning dew 
A light short step had brush’d anew. 
And there were footprints seen 
On the carved buttress rising still, 
Till on the mossy window-sill 

Their track effaced the green. 
The ivy twigs were torn and fray’d. 
As if some climber’s steps to aid. 

But who the hardy messenger, 
Whose venturous path these signs 
infer ? 

'Strange doubts are mine! Mona, 
draw nigh ; 

Nought ’scapes old Mona’s curious 
eye— 

What strangers, gentle mother, say. 
Have sought these holy walls to-day?' 

* None, Lady, none of note or name ; 
Only your brother’s foot-page came 
At peep of dawn — I pray'd him pass 
To chapel where they said the mass; 
But like an arrow he shot by, 

And tears seem’dbursting from his eye.' 

IV. 

The truth at once on Isabel, 

As darted by a sunbeam, fell. 

' ’Tis Edith's self 1 her^peechless woe, 
H6r form, her looks, the secret show! 
Instant, good Mona, to the bay, 

And to my royal brother say, 

I do conjure him seek my cell. 

With that mute page he loves so well.' 

* What ! know’st thou not his warlike 

host 

At break of day has left our coast ? 
My old eyes saw them from the tower. 
At eve they couch’d in greenwood 
bower. 

At dawn a bugle-signal, made 
By their bold Lord, their ranks array’d ; 


Up sprung the spears through bush 
and tree. 

No time for benedicite ! 

Like deer, that, rousing from their lair, 
Just shake the dewdrops from their 
hair, 

And toss their armed crests aloft, 
Such matins theirs ! ' ' Good mother, 
soft — 

Where does my brother bend his way?’ 
‘ As I have heard, for Brodick-Bay, 
Across the isle ; of barks a score 
Lie there, 'tis said, to waft them o'er. 
On sudden news, to Carrick-shore.’ 
'If such their purpose, deep the need,’ 
Said anxious Isabel, ‘ of speed ! 

Call Father Augustine, good dame.’ 
The nun obey’d, the Father came. 

V. 

' Kind Father, hie without delay 
Across the hills to Brodick-Bay. 

This message to the Bnice be given ; 
I pray him, by his hopes of Heaven, 
That, till he speak with me, he stay ! 
Or, if his haste brook no delay, 

That he deliver, on my suit. 

Into thy charge that stripling mute. 
Thus prays his sister Isabel, 

For causes more than she may tell — 
Away, good father ! and take heed 
That life and death are on thy speed.' 
His cowl the good old priest did on, 
Took his piked staff and sandall’d 
shoon. 

And, like a palmer bent by eld. 

O’er moss and moor his journey held. 

VI. 

Heavy and dull the foot of age. 

And rugged was the pilgrimage ; 

But none was there beside, whose care 
Might such important message bear. 
Through birchen copse he wander’d 
slow. 

Stunted and sapless, thin and low; 
By many a mountain stream he pass’d. 
From the tall cliffs in tumult cast, 
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Dashing to foam their waters dun, 
And sparkling in the summer sun. 
Round his grey head the wild curlew 
In many a fearless circle flew. 

O’er chasms he pass’d, where fractures 
wide 

Crav’d wary eye and ample stride ; 
He cross’d his brow beside the stone 
Where Druids erst heard victims 
groan ; 

And at the cairns upon the wild. 

O’er many a heathen hero piled, 

He breathed a timid prayer for those 
Who died ere Shiloh’s sun arose. 
Beside Mactarlanc’s Cross he staid, 
There told his hours within the shade. 
And at the stream his thirst allay’d. 
Thence onward journeying slowly 
still, 

As evening closed he reach’d the hill. 
Where, rising through the woodland 
green, 

Old Brodick’s gothic towers were seen: 
From Hastings, late their English lord, 
Douglas had won them by the sword. 
The sun that sunk behind the isle 
Now tinged them with a parting smile. 

vii. 

But though the beams of light decay, 
’Twas bustle all in Brodick- Bay. 

The Bruce’s followers crowd the shore, 
And boats and barges some unmoor, 
Some raise the sail, some seize the oar; 
Their eyes oft turn’d where glimmer’d 
far 

What might have seem’d an early star 
On heaven's blue arch, save that its 
light 

Was all too flickering, fierce, and 
bright. 

Far distant in the south, the ray 
Shone pale amid retiring day. 

But as, on Carrick shore. 

Dim seen in outline faintly blue. 
The shades of evening closer drew. 
It kindled more and more. 


The monk’s slow steps now press the 
sands. 

And now amid a scene he stands 

Full strange to churchman’s eye; 
Warriors, who, arming for the fight, 
Rivet and clasp their harness light. 
And twinkling spears, and axes bright. 
And helmets flashing high. 

Oft, too, with unaccustom’d cars, 

A language much unmeet he hears. 
While, hastening all on board. 
As stormy as the swelling surge 
That mix’d its roar, the leaders urge 
Their followers to the ocean verge. 
With many a haughty word, 
vni. 

Through that wild throng the Father 
pass’d 

And reach’d the royal Bruce at last. 
He leant against a stranded boat. 
That the approaching tide must float, 
And counted every rippling wave. 

As higher yet her sides they lave, 
And oft the distant fire he eyed. 

And closer yet his hauberk tied. 

And loosen’d in its sheath his brand. 
Edward and Lennox were at hand, 
Douglas and Ronald had the care 
The soldiers to the barks to share. 
The Monk approach’d and homage paid; 

* And art thou come,’ King Robert said, 
" So far, to bless us ere we part * ’ 

— * My Liege, and with a loyal heart! 
But other charge I have to tell,’ — 
And spoke the host of Isabel. 

* Now, by Saint Giles,’ the Monarch 

cried, 

* This moves me much ! this morning 

tide, 

I sent the stripling to Saint Bride, 
With my commandment there to bide.' 

* Thither he came the portress show’d, 
But there, my Liege, madebriefabode.’ 

IX. 

‘ 'Twas I,' said Edward, 'found employ 
Of nobler import for the boy. 
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Deep pondering in my anxious mind, 
A fitting messenger to find, 

To bear thy written mandate o’er 
To Cuthbert on the Carrick shore, 

I chanced, at early dawn, to pass 
The chapel gate to snatch a mass. 

I found the stripling on a tomb 
Low-seated, weeping for the doom 
That gave his youth to convent gloom. 

I told my purpose, and his eyes 
Flash'd joyful at the glad surprise. 

He bounded to the skiff, the sail 
Was spread before a prosperous gale, 
And well my charge he hath obey’d ; 
For, see ! the ruddy signal made. 

That Clifford, with his merry-men all. 
Guards carelessly our father’s hall.* 

X. 

*0 wild of thought, and hard of heart!* 
Answer’d the Monarch, ‘ on a part 
Of such deep danger to employ 
A mute, an orphan, and a boy I 
Unfit for flight, unfit for strife. 
Without a tongue to plead for life ! 
Now, were my right restored by 
Heaven, 

Edward, my crown I would have 
given. 

Ere, thrust on such adventure wild, 

1 perill’d thus the helpless child.’ 
Offended half, and half submiss, 
‘Brotherand Liege, of blame like this,’ 
Edward replied, ‘ I little dream’d. 

A stranger messenger, I deem’d, 
Might safest seek the beadsman’s cell, 
Where all thy squires arc known so 
well. 

Noteless his presence, sharp his sense. 
His imperfection his defence. 

If seen, none can his errand guess ; 

If ta’en, his words no tale express : 
Methinks, too, yonder beacon’s shine 
Might expiate greater fault than mine.’ 
‘Rash,’ said King Robert, ‘ was the 
deed ; 

But it is done. Embark with speed ! 


Good Father, say to Isabel 
How this unhappy chance befell ; 

If well wc thrive on yonder shore. 
Soon shall my care her page restore. 
Our greeting to our sister bear. 

And think of us in mass and prayer.’ 

XI. 

'Ay I* said the Priest, ‘while this 
poor hand 

Can chalice raise or cross command. 
While my old voice has accents’ use. 
Can Augustine forget tlie Bruce!’ 
Then to his side Lord Ronald press’d, 
And whisper’d, ‘ Bear thou this 
request. 

That, when by Bruce’s side I fight 
For Scotland’s crown and freedom’s 
right, 

The princess grace her knight to bear 
Some token of her favouring care ; 

It shall be shown where England’sbcst 
May shrink to see it on my crest. 

And for the boy— since weightier care 
For royal Bruce the times prepare, 
The helpless youth is Ronald’s charge, 
1 1 is couch my plaid, his fence my targe.* 
He ceased ; for many an eager hand 
Had urged the barges from the strand. 
Their number was a score and ten. 
They bore thrice threescore chosen 
men. 

With such small force did Bruce at 
last 

The die for death or empire cast! 

XII. 

Now on the darkening main afloat. 
Ready and inann’d rocks every boat; 
Beneath their oars the ocean’s might 
Was dash'd to sparks of glimmering 
light. 

Faint and more faint, as off they bore. 
Their armour glanced against the 
shore, 

And, mingled with the dashing tide. 
Their murmuring voices distant died. 
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*God speed theinl* said the Priest, 
as dark 

On distant billows glides each bark ; 

* O Heaven ! when swords for freedom 
shine, 

And monarch’s right, the cause is 
thine ! 

Edge doubly every patriot blow » 

Beat down the banners of the foe ! 
And be it to the nations known 
That Victory is from God alone !’ 

As up the hill his path he drew, 

He turn’d his blessings to renew ; 

Oft turn'd, till on the darken’d coast 
All traces of their course were lost ; 
Then slowly bent to Brodick tower, 
To shelter for the evening hour. 

xm. 

In night the fairy prospects sink, 
Where Cumray’s isles with verdant 
link 

Close the fair entr.ince of ll.c Clyde ; 
The woods of Bute, no more dcs» ned, 
Are gone— and on the placid sea 
The rowers ply their task with glee, 
While hands that knightly lances bore 
Impatient aid the labouring oar. 

The half-faced moon shone dim and 
pale, 

And glanced against the whiten’d sail ; 
But on that ruddy beacon-light 
Each steersman kept the helm aright. 
And oft, for such the King's command. 
That all at once might reat h the strand. 
From boat to boat loud shout and hail 
Warn’d them to crowd or slacken sail. 
South and by west the armada bore, 
And near at length the Carrick shore. 
As less and less the distance grows, 
High and more high the beacon rose ; 
The light, that seem’d a twinkling star. 
Now blazed portentous, fierce, and far. 
Dark-red the heaven above it glow’d. 
Dark-red the sea beneath it flow’d. 
Red rose the rocks on ocean’s brim, 
In blood-red light her islets swim; 


Wild scream the dazzledsea-fowl gave. 
Dropp’d from their crags on plashing 
wave ; 

The deer to distant covert drew, 
Theblackcock deem’d it day, and crew. 
Like some tall castle given to flame. 
O’er half the land the lustre came. 

‘ Now, good my Liege, and brother 
sage. 

What think ye of mine elfin page?’ 

‘ Row on ! ’ the noble King replied, 

* Wc’Il learn the truth whate’er betide ; 
Yet sure the beadsman and the child 
Could ne’er have waked that beacon 
wild.’ 

xiv. 

With that the boats approach’d the 
land. 

But Edward's grounded on the sand ; 
The eager Knight Icap'd in the sea 
Waist-deep, and first on shore was he. 
Though every barge’s hardy band 
Contended which should gain the land, 
When that strange light which, seen 
I afar, 

I Seem’d steady as the polar star, 

I Now, like a prophet’s fiery chair, 
Seem’d travelling the realms of air. 
Wide o’er the sk}' the splendour glows. 
As that portentous meteor rose ; 
Hclm.axe.and falchion glitter’d bright, 
And in the red and dusk}’ light 
Ills comrade’s face each wairior saw, 
i Nor mar\eird it was pale with awe. 

! Then high in air the beams w’ere lo'^t, 

! And darkness sunk upon the coast. 

Ronald to Heaven a prayer address’d, 
j And Douglas cross’d his dauntless 
, breast ; 

‘ Saint James protectus ! ’ Lennox cried ; 
' But reckless Edward spoke aside, 
i ‘ Deem’st thou, Kirkpatrick, in that 
flame 

: Red Comyn’s angry spirit came, 

I Or would thy dauntless heart endure 
j Once more to make assurance sure V 
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‘Hush!' said the Bruce, ‘we soon 
shall know 

If this be sorcerer's empty show. 

Or stratagem of southern foe. 

The moon shines out— upon the sand 
Let every leader rank his band.* 

XV. 

Faintly the moon’s pale beams supply 
That ruddy light's unnatural dye ; 

The dubious cold reflection lay 
On the wet sands and quiet bay. 
Beneath the rocks King Robert drew 
His scatter'd files to order due, 

Till shield compact and serried spear 
In the cool light shone blue and clear. 
Then down a path that sought the tide, 
That speechless page was seen to 
glide ; 

He knelt him lowly on the sand, 

And gave a scroll to Robert’s hand. 
'A torch,' the Monarch cried, ‘what, 
ho ! 

Nowshall we Cuthbert’s tidings know.' 
But evil news the letters bare, — 

The Cliflford’s force was strong and 
ware, 

Augmented, too, that very morn. 

By mountaineers who came with 
Lorn ; 

Long harrow’d by oppressor’s hand. 
Courage and faith had fled the land, 
And over Carrick, dark and deep, 

Had sunk dejection’s iron sleep. 
Cuthbert had seen that beacon-flame. 
Unwitting from what source it came. 
Doubtful of perilous event, 

Edward’s mute messenger he sent. 

If Bruce deceived should venture o’er. 
To warn him from the fatal shore. 

XVI. 

As round the torch the leaders crowd, 
Bruce read these chilling news aloud. 

‘ What council, nobles, have we 
now? 

To ambush us in greenwood bough, 


And take the chance which fate may 
send 

To bring our enterprise to end ? 

Or shall we turn us to the main 
As exiles, and embark again ?' 
Answer'd fierce Edward, ‘ Hap what 
may. 

In Carrick Carrick's Lord must stay. 

I would not minstrels told the tale 
Wildfire or meteor made us quail.’ 
Answer’d the Douglas, ‘ If my Liege 
May win yon walls by storm or siege. 
Then were each brave and patriot heart 
Kindled of new for loyal part.* 
Answer’d Lord Ronald, ‘Notfor shame 
Would I that aged Torquil came. 

And found, for all our empty boast. 
Without a blow we fled the coast. 

I will not credit that this land. 

So famed for warlike heart and hand, 
The nurse of Wallace and of Bruce, 
Will long with tyrants hold a truce.' 
‘Prove we our fate — the brunt we’ll 
bide I ' 

So Boyd and Haye and Lennox cried; 
So said, so vow’d, the leaders all ; 

So Bruce resolved : ‘And in my hall 
Since the bold Southern make their 
home. 

The hour of payment soon shall come, 
When with a rough and rugged host 
Clifford may reckon to his cost. 
Meantime, through well-known bosk 
and dell, 

I’ll lead where we may shelter well.* 

XVII. 

Now ask you whence that wondrous 
light, 

Whose fairy glow beguiled their 
sight ? 

It ne'er was known — yet grey-hairid 
eld 

A superstitious credence held. 

That never did a mortal hand 
Wake its broad glare on Carrick 
strand ; 
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Nay, and that on the self>same night 
When Bruce cross’d o’er, still gleams 
the light. 

Yearly it gleams o’er mount and moor, 
And glittering wave and crimson’d 
shore— 

But whether beam celestial, lent 
By Heaven to aid the King’s descent, 
Or fire hell-kindled from beneath, 

To lure him to defeat and death, 

Or were it but some meteor strange. 
Of such as oft through midnight range, 
Startling the traveller late and lone, 

I know not ; and it ne’er was known. 

XVIII. 

Now up the rocky pass they drew, 
And Ronald, to his promise true, 

Still made his arm the stripling’s stay, 
To aid him on the rugged way. 

‘ Now cheer thee, simple Amadinc ! 
Why throbs that silly heart of thine 
That name the pirates to tlioir slave 
(In Gaelic ’tis the Changeling) gave; 

‘ Dost thou not rest thee on my arm ^ 
Do not my plaid-folds hold thee 
warm? 

Hath not the wild bull’s treble hide 
This targe for thee and me supplied? 
Is not Clan-Colla’s sword of steel ? 
And, trembler, canst thou terror feel * 
Cheer thee, and still that throbbing 
heart ; 

From Ronald’s guard thou shalt not 
part.’ 

O ! many a shaft, at random sent. 
Finds mark the archer little meant ! 
And many a word, at random spoken, 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s 
broken ! 

Half sooth’d, half grieved, half 
terrified. 

Close drew the page to Ronald’s side ; 
A wild delirious thrill of joy 
Was in that hour of agony, 

As up the steepy pass he strove. 

Fear, toil, and sorrow lost in love ! 


XIX. 

The barrier of that iron shore. 

The rock’s steep ledge, is now climb’d 
o’er ; 

And from the castle’s distant wall. 
From tower to tower the warders 
call : 

The sound swings over land and sea. 
And marks a watchful enemy. 

They gain’d the Chase, a wide domain 
Left for the Castle’s silvan reign. 
Seek not the scene — the axe, the 
plough, 

The boor’s dull fence, have marr’d it 
now ; 

But then, soft swept in velvet green 
The plain with many a glade between, 
Whose tangled alleys far invade 
The depth of the brown forest shade. 
Here the tall fern obscured the lawn. 
Fair shelter for the sportive fawn ; 
There, tufted close with copsewood 
green, 

Was many a swelling hillock seen ; 
And all around was verdure meet 
For pressure of the fairies’ feet. 

The glossy holly loved the park. 

The yew-tree lent its shadow dark, 
And many an old oak, worn and bare. 
With all its shiver’d boughs, was there. 
Lovely between, the moonbeams fell 
On lawn and hillock, glade and dell. 
The gallant Monarch sigh’d to see 
These glades so loved in childhood 
free. 

Bethinking that, as outlaw now. 

He ranged beneath the forest bough. 

XX. 

Fast o’er the moonlight Chase they 
sped. 

Well knew the band that measured 
tread. 

When, in retreat or in advance. 

The serried warriors move at once ; 
And evil were the luck, if dawn 
Descried them on the open lawn. 
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Copses they traverse, brooks they 
cross, 

Strain up the bank and o’er the moss. 
From the exhausted page’s brow 
Cold drops of toil arc streaming 
now ; 

With effort faint and lengthen’d pause. 
His weary step the stripling draws. 
‘Nay, droop not yet!’ the warrior 
said; 

‘ Come, let me give thee case and aid! 
Strong arc mine arms, and little care 
A weight so slight as thine to bear. 
What ! wilt thou not 2 — capricious 
boy 1 

Then thine own limbs and strength 
employ. 

Pass but this night, and pass thy care, 
I’ll place thee with a lady fair. 

Where thou shalt tune thy lute to tell 
How Ronald loves fair Isabel I ’ 

Worn out, dishearten'd, and dismay’d, 
Here Amadinc let go the plaid ; 

His trembling limbs their aid refuse, 
He sunk among the midnight dews ! 

XXI. 

What may be done ? — the night is 
gone — 

The Bruce’s band mOves swiftly on — 
Eternal shame, if at the brunt 
Lord Ronald grace not battle’s front ! 
^See yonder oak, within whose trunk 
Decay a darken’d cell hath sunk ; 
Enter, and rest thee there a space, 
Wrap in my plaid thy limbs, thy face, 
I will not be, believe me, far ; 

But must not quit the ranks of war. 
Well will I mark the bosky bourne, 
And soon, to guard thee hence, return. 
Nay, weep not so, thou simple boy ! 
But sleep in peace, and wake in joy.’ 
In silvan lodging close bestow’d, 

He placed the page, and onward strode 
With strength put forth, o’er moss and 
brook. 

And soon the marching band o’ertook. 


XXII. 

Thus strangely left, long sobb’d and 
wept 

The page, till, wearied out, he slept. 

A rough voice waked his dream — ‘ Nay, 
here, 

Here by this thicket, pass'd the deer— 
Beneath that oak old Ryno staid — 
What have we here? — a Scottish plaid, 
And in its folds a stripling laid ? 

Come forth 1 thy name and business 
tell ! 

What, silent? then 1 guess thee well. 
The spy that sought oldCuthbert’s cell. 
Wafted from Arran yestcr morn — 
Come, comrades, we will straight 
return. 

Our Lord may choose the lack should 
teach 

To this young lurcher use of speech. 
Thy bow-stnng, till I bind him fast.’ — 
‘ Nay, but he weeps and stands aghast ; 
Unbound we 'll lead him, fear it not; 
’Tis a fair stripling, though a Scot.’ 
The hunters to the castle sped, 

And there the hapless captive led. 

XXIII. 

Stout Clifford in the castle-court 
Prepared him for the morning sport; 
And now with Lorn held deep dis- 
course. 

Now gave command for hound and 
horse. 

War-steeds and palfreys paw’d the 
ground. 

And many a dccr-dog howl'd around. 
To Amadine, Lorn’s well-known word 
Replying to that Southern Lord, 
Mix’d with this clanging din, might 
seem 

The phantasm of a fever’d dream. 

The tone upon his ringing cars 
Came like the sounds which fancy 
hears. 

When in rude waves or roaring winds 
Some words of woe the muscr finds, 
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Until more loudly and more near, 
Their speech arrests the page’s car. 

XXIV. 

‘ And was she thus,’ said Clifford, ‘ lost? 
The priest should rue it to his cost ! 
What says the monk ?’ ‘ The holy Sire 
Owns, that in masquer’s quaint attire 
She sought his skiff, disguised, un- 
known 

To all except to him alone. 

But, says the priest, a bark from Lorn 
Laid them aboard that very morn. 
And pirates seized her for their prey. 
He proffer’d lansom-gold to pay, 

And they agreed— but ere told o’er, 
The winds blow loud, the billows roar ; 
They sever’d, and they met no more. 
He deems — such tempest vex’d the 
coast — 

Ship, crew, and fugitive, were lost. 

So let it be, with the disgrace 
And scandal of her loLy rai.*.* ’ 

Thrice better she had ne’er been boin, 
Than brought her infamy on Lorn !’ 

XXV. 

Lord Clifford now the captive spied ; 
‘Whom, Herbert, hast thou there 
he cried. 

‘ A spy we seized within the Chase, 

A hollow oak his lurking place.’ 

‘ What tidings can the youth afford U 
‘ He plays the mute.’ ‘ Then noose 
a cord — 

Unless brave Lorn reverse the doom 
For his plaid's sake.’ ‘ Clan-Colla’s 
loom,’ 

Said Lorn, whose carelcssglanccs trace 
Rather the vesture than the face : 
‘Clan-Colla’sdames such tartans twine ; 
Wearer nor plaid claims care of mine. 
Give him, if my advice you crave, 

His own scathed oak; and let him 
wave 

In air, unless, by terror wrung, 

A frank confession find his tongue. 


Nor shall he die without his rite ; 
Thou, Angus Roy, attend the sight, 
An<l give Clan-Colla’s dirge thy breath, 
y\s they convey him to his death.’ 

‘ O brother ! cruel to the last !’ 
Through the poor captive’s bosom 
pass’d 

The thought, but, to his purpose true, 
Hesaid not, though he sigh’d, 'Adieu' * 

XXVI 

And will he keep his purpose still. 

In sight of that last closing ill, 

When one poor breath, one single 
word. 

May freedom, safety, life, afford? 

Can he resist the instinctive call, 

For life that bids us barter all ? — 
Love, strong as death, his heart hath 
steel'd, 

His nerves hath strung; he will not 
yield ' 

Since thatpoorbreath, that little word. 
May yield Lord Ronald to the sword. 
Clan-Colla’s dirge is pealing wide, 
The griesly headsman 's by his side ; 
Along thegreen wood Chase the}' bend. 
And now their march has ghastly end ! 
That old and shatter’d oak beneath. 
They destine fur the place of death. 
What thoughtsarchis, while all in vain 
His eye foi aid explores the plain ? 
What thoughts, while, with a dizzy ear. 
He hears the death-prayer mutter’d 
near? 

And must he die such death accurst. 
Or will that bosom-secret burst ? 

Cold on his brow breaks tci ror’s dew. 
His trembling lips are livid blue; 

The agony of parting life 
Has nought to match that moment’s 
strife ! 

XXVII. 

But other witnesses are nigh. 

Who mock at fear, and death defy ! 
Soon as the dire lament was play’d. 

It waked the lurking ambuscade. 
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The Island Lord look’d forth, and spied 
The cause, and loud in fury cried, 
*By Heaven, they lead the page to die, 
And mock me in his agony I 
They shall abye it I * On his arm 
Bruce laid strong grasp, * They shall 
not harm 

A ringlet of the stripling’s hair ; 

But, till I give the word, forbear. 
Douglas, lead fifty of our force 
Up yonder hollow water-course. 

And couch thee midway on the wold, 
Between the flyers and their hold : 

A spear above the copse display’d, 

Be signal of the ambush made. 
Edward, with forty spearmen, straight 
Through yonder copse approach the 
gate. 

And, when thou hear’st the battle-din, 
Rush forward, and the passage win. 
Secure the drawbridge— storm the 
port, 

And man and guard the castle*court. 
The rest move slowly forth with me, 
In shelter of the forest-tree, 

Till Douglas at his post I see.’ 

XXVIII. 

Like war-horse eager to rush on, 
Compell’d to wait the signal blown, 
Hid, and scarce hid, by greenwood 
bough, 

Trembling with rage, stands Ronald 
now. 

And in his grasp his sword gleams blue, 
Soon to be dyed with deadlier hue. 
Meanwhile the Bruce, with steady eye. 
Sees the dark death-train moving by, 
And, heedful, measures oft the space 
The Douglas and his band must trace. 
Ere they can reach their destined 
ground. 

Now sinks the dirge’s wailing sound. 
Now cluster round the direful tree 
That slow and solemn company. 
While hymn mistuned and mutter’d 
prayer 

The victim for his fate prepare. 


What glances o’er the greenwood 
shade ? 

The spear that marks the ambuscade 1 
‘Now, noble Chief! I leave thee loose; 
Upon them, Ronald 1’ said the Bruce. 

XXIX. 

‘ The Bruce, the Bruce I ' to well- 
known cry 

His native rocks and woods reply. 

‘ The Bruce, the Bruce I ’ in that dread 
word 

The knell of hundred deaths was heard. 
The astonish’d Southern gazed at first, 
Where the wild tempest was to burst, 
That waked in that presaging name. 
Before, behind, around it came ! 
Half-arm’d, surprised, on every side 
Hemm’d in, hew’d down, they bled 
and died. 

Deep in the ring the Bruce engaged, 
And fierce Clan-Colla’s broadsword 
raged I 

Full soon the few who fought were 
sped, 

Nor better was their lot who fled, 
And met, ’mid terror’s wild career. 
The Douglas’s redoubted spear ! 

Two hundred yeomen on that morn 
The castle left, and none return. 

XXX. 

Not on their flight press’d Ronald’s 
brand, 

A gentler duty claim’d his hand. 

He raised the page, where on the plain 
His fear had sunk him with the slain : 
And twice, that morn, surprise well 
near 

Betray’d the secret kept by fear; 
Once, when, with life returning, came 
To the boy’s lip Lord Ronald’s name. 
And hardly lecollection drown’d 
The accents in a murmuring sound ; 
And once, when scarce he could resist 
The Chieftain’s care to loose the vest, 
Drawn tightly o’er his labouring 
breast. 
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But then the Bruce's bugle blew, 

For martial work was yet to do. 

XXXI. 

A harder task fierce Edward waits. 
Ere signal given, the castle gates 
His fury had assail’d ; 

Such was his wonted reckless mood, 
Yet desperate valour oft made good. 
Even by its daring, venture rude, 
Where prudence might have fail’d. 
Upon the bridge his strength he threw, 
And struck the iron chain in two, 

By which its planks arose ; 

The warder next his axe’s edge 
Struck down upon the threshold ledge, 
'Twixt door and post a ghastly wedge! 

The gate they may not close. 
Well fought the Southern in the fray, 
Clifford and Lorn fought well that day, 
But stubborn Edward forced his way 
Against a hundred foes. 

Loud came the cry, * J'he Bruce, the 
Bruce ’ * 

No hope or in defence or truce, 

Fresh combatants pour in ; 

Mad with success, and drunk with gore, 
They drive the struggling foe before, 
And ward on ward they win. 
Unsparing was the vengeful sword, 
And limbs were lopp’d and life- 
blood pour’d. 

The cry of death and conflict roar’d. 
And fearful was the din I 
The startling horses plunged andflung, 
Clamour’d the dogs till turrets rung, 
Nor sunk the fearful cry, 

Till not a foeman was there found 
Alive, save those who on the ground 
Groan’d in their agony 1 

XXXII. 

The valiant Clifford is no more ; 

On Ronald’s broadsword stream’d 
his gore. 

But better hap had he of Lorn, 

Who, by the foemen backward borne. 


Yet gain’d with slender train the port 
Where lay his bark beneath the fort. 
And cut the cable loose. 

Short were his shrift in that debate, 
That hour of fury and of fate. 

If Lorn encounter'd Bruce ! 

Then long and loud the victor-shout 
From turret and from tower rung out, 
The rugged vaults replied ; 

And from the donjon tower on high, 
The men of Carrick may descry 
Saint Andrew’s cross, in blazonry 
Of silver, waving wide I 

XXXIII. 

The Bruce hath won his father’s hall ! 
' Welcome, brave friends and com- 
rades all, 

Welcome to mirth and joy ! 

The first, the last, is w'elcome heie. 
From lord and chieftain, prince and 
peer. 

To this poor speechless boy. 
Great God I once more my sire’s abode 
Is mine — behold the floor I trode 
In tottering infancy 1 
And there the vaulted arch, whose 
sound 

Echoed my joyous shout and bound 
In boyhood, and that rung around 
To youth’s unthinking glee ! 

O first, to thee, all-gracious Heaven, 
Then to my friends, my thanks be 
given ! ’ 

He paused a space, hisbrow he cross’d, 
Then on the board his sword he toss’d, 
Yet steaming hot ; with Southern gore 
From hilt to point ’twas crimson’d o’er. 

XXXIV. 

‘ Bring here,’ he said, ‘the mazers four. 
My noble fathers loved of yore. 
Thrice let them circle round the board. 
The pledge, fair Scotland’s rights 
restored 1 

And he whose lip shall touch the wine, 
Without a vow as true as mine, 
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To hold both lands and life at nought, 
Until her freedom shall be bought, — 
Be brand of a disloyal Scot, 

And lasting infamy his lot I 
Sit, gentle friends ! our hour of glee 
Is brief, we’ll spend it joyously 1 
Blithest of all the sun’s bright beams. 
When betwixt storm and storm he 
gleams. 

Well is our country’s work begun. 
But more, far more, must yet be done. 
Speed messengers the country 
through ; 

Arouse old friends, and gather new ; 
Warn Lanark’s knights to gird their 
mail. 

Rouse the brave sons of Teviotdale, 
Let Ettrick’s archers sharp their darts, 
The fairest forms, the truest hearts ! 
Call all, call all ! from Reeds wair- 
Path, 

To the wild confines of Cape-Wrath ; 
Wide let the news through Scotland 
ring, 

The Northern Eagle claps his wing !’ 


Canto Sixth. 

I. 

O WHO, tliat shared them, ever 
shall forget 

The emotions of the spirit-rousing 
time, 

When breathless in the mart the 
couriers met, 

Early and late, at evening and at 
prime ; 

When the loud cannon and the 
merry chime 

Hail’d news on news, as field on 
field was won. 

When Hope, long doubtful, soar’d 
at length sublime. 


And our glad eyes, awake as day 
begun. 

Watch’d Joy’s broad banner rise, to 
meet the rising sun I 

O these were hours, when thrilling 
joy repaid 

A long, long course of darkness, 
doubts, and fears ! 

The heart-sick faintness of the hope 
delay’d. 

The waste, the woe, the bloodshed, 
and the tears 

That track’d with terror twenty 
rolling years, 

All was forgot in that blithe jubilee! 

Her downcast eye even pale Afflic- 
tion rears, 

To sigh a thankful prayer, amid 
the glee. 

That hail’d the Despot’s fall, and 
peace and liberty ! 

Such news o’er Scotland’s hills 
triumphant rode. 

When 'gainst the invaders turn’d 
the battle’s scale, 

When Bruce’s banner had victorious 
flow’d 

O’er Loudoun's mountain, and in 
U ry ’s vale ; 

When English blood oft deluged 
Douglas-dale, 

And fiery Edward routed stout St. 
John, 

When Randolph's war-cry swell’d 
the southern gale. 

And many a fortress, town, and 
tower was won, 

And Fame still sounded forth fresh 
deeds of glory done. 

II. 

Blithe tidings flew from baron’s 
tower, 

To peasant’s cot, to forest-bower. 
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And waked the solitary cell 
Where lone Saint Bride's recluses 
dwell. 

Princess no more, fair Isabel, 

A vot’ress of the order now, 

Say, did the rule that bid thee wear 
Dim veil and woollen scapulairc, 

And reft thy locks of dark-brown hair. 
That stern and rigid vow, 

Did it condemn the transport high, 
Which glisten’d in thy watery eye. 
When minstrel or when palmer told 
Each fresh exploit of Bruce the bold? — 
And whose the lovely form that shares 
Thy anxious hopes, thy fears, thy 
prayers ? 

No sister she of convent shade ; 

So say these locks in lengthen’d braid. 
So say the blushes and the sighs, 

The tremors that unbidden rise, 
When, mingled with the Bruce’s fame. 
The brave Lord Ronald’s praises came. 

III. 

Believe, his father s castle won. 

And his bold enterprise begun, 

That Bruce’s earliest cares restore 
The speechless page to Arran’s shor-' . 
Nor think that long the quaint disguise 
Conceal’d her from a sister’s eyes ; 
And sister-likc in love they dwell 
In that lone convent’s silent cell. 
There Bruce’s slow assent allow's 
Fair Isabel the veil and vows ; 

And there, her sex’s dress regain’d, 
The lovely Maid of Lorn remain’d, 
Unnamed, unknown, while Scotland 
far 

Resounded with the din of w’ar ; 

And many a month, and many a day, 
In calm seclusion wore away. 

IV. 

These days, these months, to years 
had W’orn, 

When tidings of high weight were 
borne 

To that lone island’s shore; 


Of all the Scottish conquests made 
By the First IMward’s ruthless blade. 
His son retain’d no more, 
Northward of Tweed, but Stirling’s 
towers. 

Beleaguer’d by King Robert’s powers ; 

And they took term of truce. 

If England’s King should not relieve 
The siege ere John the Baptist’s eve. 
To yield them to the Bruce. 
England was roused — on every side 
Courier and post and herald hied. 

To summon prince and peer, 

At Berwick-bounds to meet their Liege, 
Prepared to raise fair Stirling’s siege, 
With buckler, brand, and spear. 
The term was nigh — they muster’d 
fast, 

By beacon and by bugle-blast 

Forth marshall'd for the field; 
There rode each knight of noble name. 
There England’s hardy archers came, 
The land they trodc seem’d all on 
flame. 

With banner, blade, and shield ! 
And not famed England’s powers alone, 
Renown'd inarms, the summons own ; 

For Neustria’s knights obey’d, 
Gascogne hath lent her horsemen 
good, 

And Cambria, but of late subdued, 
Sent forth her mountain-multitude, 
And Connoght pour'd from waste 
and wood 

Her hundred tribes, whose sceptre 
rude 

Dark f^.th O’Connor sway’d. 

V. 

Right to devoted Caledon 
The storm of war rolls slowly on, 
With menace deep and dread ; 
So the dark clouds, with gathering 
power. 

Suspend awhile the threaten’d shower. 
Till every peak and summit lower 
Round the pale pilgrim’s head. 
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Not with such pilgrim's startled eye 
King Robert mark’d the tempest nigh I 
Resolved the brunt to bide, 

His royal summons warn'd the land, 
That all who own’d their King's 
command 

Should instant take the spear and 
brand, 

To combat at his side. 

O who may tell the sons of fame. 
That at King Robert's bidding came, 
To battle for the right ! 

From Cheviot to the shores of Ross, 
From Solway-Sands to Marshal's- 
Moss, 

All boun’d them for the fight. 
Such news the royal courier tells, 
Who came to rouse dark Arran's dells; 
But farther tidings must the ear 
Of Isabel in secret hear. 

These in her cloister walk, next morn, 
Thusshared she with the Maid of Lorn: 

VI. 

* My Edith, can I tell how dear 
Our intercourse of hearts sincere 
Hath been to Isabel ? 

Judge then the sorrow of my heart. 
When I must say the words, We 
part ! 

The cheerless convent-cell 
Was not, sweet maiden, made for 
thee ; , 

thou where thy vocation free 
On happier fortunes fell. 

Nor, Edith, judge thyself betray’d 
Though Robert knows that Lorn's 
high Maid 

And his poor silent page were one. 
Versed in the fickle heart of man, 
Earnest and anxious hath he look'd 
How Ronald's heart the message 
brook'd 

That gave him, with her last farewell, 
The charge of Sister Isabel, 

To think upon thy better right, 

And keep the faith his promise plight. 


Forgive him for thy sister’s sake, 

At first if vain repining^ wake — 
Long since that mood is gone : 
Now dwells he on thy juster claims, 
And oft his breach of faith he blames — 
Forgive him for thine own 1’ 

vn. 

* No ! never to Lord Ronald’s bower 

Will I again as paramour’ 

‘ Nay, hush thee, too impatient maid, 
Until my final tale be said ! 

The good King Robert would engage 
Edith once more his elfin page. 

By her own heart, and her own eye. 
Her lover’s penitence to try — 

Safe in his royal charge and free. 
Should such thy final purpose be. 
Again unknown to seek the cell, 

And live and die with Isabel.' 

Thus spoke the Maid : King Robert’s 
eye 

Might have some glance of policy : 
Dunstaffnage had the monarch ta’en. 
And Lorn had own’d King Robert’s 
reign ; 

Her brother had to England fled, 

And there in banishment was dead; 
Ample, through exile, death , and flight. 
O'er tower and land was Edith’s right ; 
This ample right o’er tower and land 
Were safe in Ronald’s faithful hand. 

VIII. 

Embarrass’d eye and blushing cheek 
Pleasure and shame, and fear bespeak! 
Yet much the reasoning Edith made : 

* Her sister's faith she must upbraid. 
Who gave such secret, dark and dear. 
In council to another’s ear. 

Why should she leave the peaceful 
cell? 

How should she part with Isabel ? 
How wear that strange attire agen ? 
How risk herself 'midst martial men ? 
And how be guarded on the way ? — 
At least she might entreat delay.* 
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Kind Isabel, with secret smile, 

Saw and forgave the maiden’s wile. 
Reluctant to be thought to move 
At the first call of truant love. 

IX. 

Oh, blame her not ! When zephyrs 
wake. 

The aspen’s trembling leaves must 
shake ; 

When beams the sun through April’s 
shower, 

It needs must bloom, the violet flower; 
And Love, howe’er the maiden strive. 
Must with reviving hope revive I 
A thousand soft excuses came. 

To plead his cause ’gainst virgin shame. 
Pledged by their sires in earliest youth. 
He had her plighted faith and truth — 
Then , ’twas her Liege’s strict command. 
And she, beneath his royal hand, 

A ward in person and in land ; — 
And, last, she was resolved to stay 
Only brief space one little day - 
Close hidden in her safe disguise 
From al 1 , bu t most f rom R onal d ’s eyes — 
But once to see him more ! — nor blame 
Her wish — tohearhim name her name! 
Then, to bear back to solitude 
The thought he had his falsehood rued ! 
But Isabel, who long had seen 
Her pallid cheek and pensive mien, 
And well hersel f the cause might know. 
Though innocent, of Edith’s woe, 
Joy’d, generous, that revolving time 
Gave means to expiate the crime. 
High glow’d her bosom as she said, 
‘Well shall her sufferings be repaid 1’ 
Now came the parting hour — a band 
From Arran’s mountains left the land ; 
Their chief, Fitz-Louis, had the care 
The speechless Amadine to bear 
To Bruce, with honour, as behoved 
To page the monarch dearly loved. 

X. 

The Kinghaddeem’d the maiden bright 
Should reach him long before the fight. 


But storms and fate her course delay : 
It was on eve of battle-day. 

When o’er the Gillie’s-hill she rode. 
The landscape like a furnace glow’d, 
And far as e’er the eye was borne. 
The lances waved like autumn-corn. 
In battles four beneath their eye. 

The forces of King Robert lie. 

And one below the hill was laid. 
Reserved for rescue and for aid ; 

And three, advanced, form’d vaward- 
line, 

’Twixt Bannock’s brook and Ninian’s 
shrine. 

Detach’d was each, yet each so nigh 
As well might mutual aid supply. 
Beyond, the Southern host appears, 
A boundless wilderness of spears. 
Whose verge or rear the anxious 
eye 

Strove far, but strove in vain, to spy. 
Thick flashing in the evening beam. 
Glaives, lances, bills, and banners 
gleam ; 

And where the heaven join’d with 
the hill. 

Was distant armour flashing still. 

So wide, so far, the boundless host 
Seem’d in the blue horizon lost. 

XI. 

Down from the hill the maiden pass’d, 
At the wild show of war aghast ; 

And traversed first the rearward host, 
Reserved for aid where needed most 
The men of Carrick and of Ayr, 
Lennox and Lanark, too, were there. 
And all the western land ; 

With these the valiant of the Isles 
Beneath their chieftains rank’d their 
files. 

In many a plaided band. 

There, in the centre, proudly raised, 
The Bruce’s royal standard blazed, 
And there Lord Ronald's banner bore 
A galley driven by sail and oar. 

A wild, yet pleasing contrast, made 
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Warriors in mail and plate array’d, 
With the plumed bonnet and the plaid 
By these Hebrideans worn ; 

But O ! unseen for three long years, 
Dear was the garb of mountaineers 
To the fair Maid of Lorn ! 

For one she look’d — but he was far 
Busied amid the ranks of war — 

Yet with affection’s troubled eye 
She mark’d his banner boldly fly, 
Gave on the countless foe a glance, 
And thought on battle’s desperate 
chance. 

XII. 

To centre of the vaward-line 
Fitz-Louis guided Amadine. 

Arm’d all on foot, that host appears 
A serried mass of glimmering spears. 
There stood the Marchers’ warlike 
band, 

The warriors there of Lodon’s land ; 
F.ttrick and Liddell bent the yew, 

A band of archers fierce, though few: 
The men of Nith and Annan’s vale, 
And the bold spears of Tcviotdale; — 
The dauntless Douglas these obey. 
And the young .Stuart’s gentle sway. 
North-eastward by Saint Ninian’s 
shrine, 

Beneath fierce Randolph’s charge, 
combine 

The warriors whom the hardy North 
From Tay to Sutherland sent forth. 
The rest of Scotland’s war-array 
With Edward Bruce to westward lay, 
Where Bannock, with his broken bank 
And deep ravine, protects their flank. 
Behind them, screen’d by sheltering 
wood, 

The gallant Keith, Lord Marshal, stood: 
His men-at-arms bear mace and lance, 
And plumes that wave, and helms 
that glance. 

Thus fair divided by the King, 
Centre, and light, and left- ward wing, 
Composed his front ; nor distant far 
Was strong reserve to aid the war. 


And ’twas to front of this array, 

Her guide and Edith made their way. 

XIII. 

Here must they pause ; for, in advance 
As far as one might pitch a lance, 
The Monarch rode along the van. 

The foe’s approaching force to scan, 
His line to marshal and to range, 

And ranks to square, and fronts to 
change. 

Alone he rode— from head to heel 
Sheathed in his ready arms of steel ; 
Nor mounted yet on war-horse wight, 
But, till more near the shock of fight. 
Reining a palfrey low and light. 

A diadem of gold was set 
Above his bright steel basinet, 

And clasp’d within its glittering twine 
Was seen the glove of Argentine ; 
Truncheon or leading staff he lacks. 
Bearing, instead, a battle-axe. 

He ranged his soldiers for the fight, 
Accoutred thus, in open sight 
Of either host. Three bowshots far, 
Paused the deep front of England’s 
war. 

And rested on their arms awhile, 

To close and rank their warlike file. 
And hold high council, if that night 
Should view the strife, or dawninglight. 

XIV. 

O gay, yet fearful to behold. 

Flashing with steel and rough with 
gold, 

j And bristled o’er with bills and 
spears. 

With plumes and pennons waving fair. 
Was that bright battle-front ! for there 
Rode England’s King and peers : 
And who, that saw that monarch ride. 
Ills kingdom battled by his side, 
Could then his direful doom foretell 1 
F'air was his seat in knightly sclle. 
And in his sprightly eye was set 
I Some spark of the Plantagenet. 
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Though light and wandering was his 
glance, 

It flash’d at sight of shield and lance. 

‘ Know’btthou,’ hesaid, * De Argentine, 
Yon knight who marshals thus their 
line? ' 

‘ The tokens on his helmet tell 
The Bruce, my Liege : I know him 
well.’ 

‘ And shall the audacious traitor brave 
The presence where our banners 
wave ? ’ 

‘ So please my Liege,* said Argentine, 
‘Were he bu* horsed on steedlike mine, 
To give him fair and knightly chance, 
I would adventure forth my lance.’ 

‘ In battle-day,’ the King replied, 

‘ Nice tourney rules are set aside. 
Still must the rebel dare our wraths 
Set on him, sweep him from our path ’’ 
And, at King Edward’s signal, soon 
Dash’d from the ranks Sir Henry 
Bonne. 

XV. 

Of Hereford’s high blood h>K came, 

A race renown’d for knightly fame 
He burn’d before his Monarch’s eye 
To do some deed of chivalry. 

He spurr’d his steed, he couch’d his 
lance, 

And darted on the Bruce at once. 

As motionless as rocks, that bide 
The wrath of the advancing tide, 

The Bruce stood fast. Each breast 
beat high. 

And dazzled was each gazing eye, 
The heart had hardly time to think, 
The eyelid scarce had time to wink. 
While on the King, like flash of flame, 
Spurr’d to full speed the war-horse 
came ! 

The partridge may the falcon mock 
If that slight palfrey stand the shock ; 
But, swervingfrom the Knight’s career. 
Just as they met, Bruce shunn’d the 
spear. 


Onward the baffled warrior bore 
His course — but soon his course was 
o’er ! 

High in his stirrups stood the King, 
And gave his battle-axe the swing. 
Right on De Boune, the whiles he 
pass’d. 

Fell that stern dint, the first, the last 1 
Such strength upon the blow was put, 
The helmet crash’d like hazel-nut ; 
The axe-shaft, with its brazen clasp. 
Was shiver’d to the gauntlet grasp. 
Springs from the blow the startled 
horse. 

Drops to the plain the lifeless corse ; 
First of that fatal field, how soon, 
How sudden, fell the fierce De Boune ! 

XVI. 

One pitying glance the Monarch sped 
Where on the field his foe lay dead ; 
Then gently turn’d his palfrey’s head. 
And, pacing back his sober way, 
.Slowly he gain’d his own array. 
There round their King the leaders 
crowd, 

And blame his recklessness aloud, 
That risk’d ’gainst each adventurous 
spear 

A life so valued and so dear. 

His broken weapon’s shaft survey’d 
The King, and careless answer made, 
‘ My loss may pay my folly’s tax ; 

I ’vc broke my trusty battle-axe.’ 
’Twas then Fitz-Louis, bending low, 
Did Isabel’s commission show ; 

Edith, disguised at distance stands, 
And hides her blushes with her hands. 
The Monarch’s brow has changed its 
hue. 

Away the gory axe he threw, 

While to the seeming page he drew. 
Clearing war’s terrors from his 
eye. 

Her hand with gentle ease he took. 
With such a kind protecting look. 

As to a weak and timid boy 
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Might speak, that elder brother’s care 
And elder brother’s love were there. 

XVII. 

* Fear not,’ he said, * young Amadine ! ’ 
Then whisper’d, ‘Still that name be 
thine. 

Fate plays her wonted fantasy, 

Kind Amadine, with thee and me, 
And sends thee here in doubtful hour. 
But soon we are beyond her power; 
For on this chosen battle-plain, 

Victor or vanquish’d, I remain. 

Do thou to yonder hill repair ; 

The followers of our host are there. 
And all who may not weapons bear. 
Fitz-Louis, have him in thy care. 
Joyful we meet, if all go well ; 

If not, in Arran’s holy cell 
Thou must take part with Isabel ; 

For brave Lord Ronald, too, hath 
sworn 

Not to regain the Maid of Lorn 
(The bliss on earth he covets most). 
Would he forsake his battle-post, 

Or shun the fortune that may fall 
To Bruce, to Scotland, and to all. 

But, hark ! some news these trumpets 
tell; 

Forgive my haste — farewell ! farewell ! ’ 
And in a lower voice he said, 

‘ Be of good cheer ; farewell, sweet 
maid ! ’ 

XVII I. 

‘What train of dust, with trumpet- 
sound 

And glimmering spears, is wheeling 
round 

Our leftward flank ? ’ the Monarch 
cried 

To Moray’s Earl, who rode beside. 

‘ Lo ! round thy station pass the foes ! 
Randolph, thy wreath has lost a rose.’ 
The Earl his visor closed, and said, 

‘ My wreath shall bloom, or life shall 
fade. 


Follow my household ! ' And they go 
Like lightning on the advancing fbe. 

* My Liege,’ said noble Douglas then, 

‘ Earl Randolph has but one to ten : 
Let me go forth his band to aid ! ’ 

‘ Stir not. The error he hath made. 
Let him amend it as he may ; 

I will not weaken mine array.* 

Then loudly rose the conflict-cry, 

And Douglas’s brave heart swell’d 
high,— 

‘ My Liege,’ he said, ‘ with patient ear 
I must not Moray’s death-knell hear ! * 
‘ Then go — but speed thee back again.’ 
Forth sprung the Douglas with his 
train : 

But, when they won a rising hill. 

He bade his followers hold them still. 
‘ See, sec ! the routed Southern fly ! 
The Earl hath won the victory. 

Lo ! where yon steeds run masterless. 
His banner towers above the press. 
Rein up ; our presence would impair 
The fame we come too late to share.’ 
Back to the host the Douglas rode. 
And soon glad tidings are abroad, 
That, Dayncourt by stout Randolph 
slain. 

His followers fled with loosen’d rein. 
That skirmish closed the busy day. 
And couch’d in battle’s prompt array. 
Each army on their weapons lay. 

XIX. 

It was a night of lovely June, 

High rode in cloudless blue the moon, 
Dcmayet smiled beneath her ray ; 
Old Stirling’s towers arose in light, 
And, twined in links of silver bright, 
Her winding river lay. 

Ah, gentle planet ! other sight 
Shall greet thee next returning night . 
Of broken arms and banners tore. 
And marshes dark with human gore. 
And piles of slaughter’d men and 
horse. 

And Forth that floats the frequent 
corse, 
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And many a wounded wretch to plain 
Beneath thy silver light in vain ! 

But now, from England’s host, the cry 
Thou hear st of wassail revelry, 

While from the Scottish legions pass 
The murmur’d prayer, the early 
mass ! 

Here, numbers had presumption given ; 
There, bands o’ermatch’d sought aid 
from Heaven. 

XX. 

On Gillic’s-hill, whose height com- 
mands 

The battlc-Hcld, fair Edith stands, 
With serf and page unfit for war, 

To eye the conflict from afar. 

O I with what doubtful agony 
She secs the dawning tint the sky ! 
Now on the Ochils gleams the sun, 
And glistens now Dcmayet dun ; 

Is it the lark that carols shrill, 

Is it the bittern's early hwm t 
No ! — distant, but increasing still, 
The trumpet’s sound swells up the 
hill, 

With the deep murmur of the drum. 
Responsive from the Scottish host, 
Pipe-clang and bugle-sound were 
toss’d. 

His breast and brow each soldier 
cross’d, 

And started from the ground ; 
Arm’d and array’d for instant fight, 
Rose archer, spearman, squire, and 
knight. 

And in the pomp of battle bright 
The dread battalia frown’d. 

XXI. 

Now onward, and in open view. 

The countless ranks of England drew. 
Dark rolling like the ocean-tide 
When the rough west hath chafed his 
pride, 

And his deep roar sendschallenge wide 
To all that bars his way ! 


In front the gallant archers trode, 

The men-at-arms behind them rode, 
And midmost of the phalanx broad 
The Monarch held his sway. 
Beside him many a war-horse fumes. 
Around him waves a sea of plumes, 
Where many a knight in battle known. 
And some who spurs had first braced 
on, 

And deem’d that fight should see them 
won. 

King Edward’s bests obey. 

De Argentine attends his side. 

With stout De Valence, Pembroke’s 
pride. 

Selected champions from the train 
To wait upon his bridle-rein. 

Upon the Scottish foe he gazed ; 

At once, before his sight amazed, 
Sunk banner, spear, and shield ; 
Each weapon-point is downward sent. 
Each warrior to the ground is bent. 
'The rebels, Argentine, repent! 

For pardon they have kneel'd.’ 

* Ay ! but they bend to other powers, 
And other pardon sue than ours ! 

Sec where j^on barefoot Abbot stands, 
And blesses them with lifted hands ! 
Upon thespot where they have kneel’d 
These men will die, or win the field.’ 
' Then prove we if they die or win I 
Bid Gloster’s Earl the fight begin.’ 

XXII. 

Earl Gilbert waved his truncheon high 
Just as the Northern ranks arose. 
Signal for England’s archery 

To halt and bend their bows. 
Then stepp'd each yeoman forth a pace. 
Glanced at the intervening space, 

And raised his left hand high ; 

To the right ear the cords they bring, 
At once ten thousand bow-strings ring. 

Ten thousand arrow's fly! 

Nor paused on the devoted Scot 
The ceaseless fury of their shot; 

As fiercely and as fast 
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Forth whistling came the grey- goose 
wing 

As the wild hailstones pelt and ring 
Adown December’s blast. 

Nor mountain targe of tough bull-hide, 
Nor lowland mail, that storm may bide ; 
Woe, woe to Scotland’s banner’d pride 
If the fell shower may last ! 

Upon the right, behind the wood, 
Each by his steed dismounted, stood 
The Scottish chivalry ; 

With foot in stirrup, hand on mane. 
Fierce Edward Bruce can scarce 
restrain 

His own keen heart, his eager train. 
Until the archers gain’d the plain; 

Then ‘ Mount, ye gallants free ! ’ 
He cried ; and, vaulting from the 
ground. 

His saddle every horseman found. 

On high their glitteringcreststhey toss, 
As springs the wild-fire from the mo.ss ; 
The shield hangs down on every breast, 
Each ready lance is in the rest. 

And loud shouts Edward Bruce, — 
* Forth, Marshal ! on the peasant foe ! 
We'll tame the terrors of their bow. 
And cut the bow-string loose ! ’ 
XXIII. 

Then spurs were dash’d in chargers’ 
flanks. 

They rush’d among the archer ranks. 
No spears were there ^he shock to let, 
No stakes to turn the charge were set. 
And how shall yeoman’s armour slight 
Standthelonglance and maceofmight ? 
Or what may their short swords avail 
'Gainst barbed horse and shirt of mail ? 
Amid their ranks the chargers sprung. 
High o’er their heads the weapons 
swung, 

And shriek and groan and vengeful 
shout 

Give note of triumph and of rout ! 
Awhile, with stubborn hardihood. 
Their English hearts the strife made 
good. 


Borne down at length on every side, 
Compell’d to flight, they scatter wide. 
Let stags of Sherwood leap for glee. 
And bound the deer of Dallom-Lee ! 
The broken bows of Bannock’s shore 
Shall in the greenwood ring no more ! 
Round Wakefield’s merry May-pole 
now 

The maids may twine the summer 
bough. 

May northward look with longing 
glance 

For those that wont to lead the dance, 
For the blithe archers look in vain ! 
Broken, dispersed, in flight o'erta’en. 
Pierc’d through, trode down, oy 
thousands slain, 

They cumber Bannock’s bloody plain. 

XXIV. 

The King with scorn beheld their flight. 
' Arc these,’ he said, ‘ our yeomen 
wight ^ 

Each braggart churl could boast before 
Twelve Scottish lives his baldric bore ! 
Fitter to plunder chase or park 
Than make a manly foe their mark. 
Forward, each gentleman and knight I 
Let gentle blood show generous might. 
And chivalry redeem the fight ' ’ 

To rightward of the wild affray 
The field show’d fair and level way ; 

But, in mid-space, the Bruce's care 
Had bored the ground with many a pit, 
With turf and brushwood hidden yet. 
That form’d a ghastly snare. 
Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came, 
With spears in rest and hearts on flame. 
That panted for the shock ! 

With blazing crests and banners 
spread. 

And trumpet-clangand clamour dread. 
The wide plain thunder’d to their 
tread 

As far as Stirling rock. 

Down! down! inhcadlongoverthrow. 
Horseman and horse, the foremost go, 
Wild floundering on the field ! 
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The first are in destruction’s gorge, 
Their followers wildly o'er them urge ; 

The knightly helm and shield, 
The mail, the acton, and the spear. 
Strong hand, high heart, are u.scless 
here 1 

Loud from the mass confused the cry 
Of dying warriors swells on high. 
And steeds that shriek in agony ! 
They came like mountain-torrent red 
That thunders o’er its rocky bed ; 
They broke like that same torrent’s 
wave 

When swall •'w’d by a darksome cave. 
Billows on billows burst and boil, 
Maintaining still the stern turmoil, 
And to their wild and tortured groan 
Each adds new terrors of his own ! 

XXV. 

Too strong in courage and in might 
Was England yet, to yi^ld (he fight. 

Her noblest nil arc here , 

Names that to fear were never known, 
Bold Norfolk's Karl Do Brotherton, 
And Oxford’s famed Dc Vere. 
There Gloster plied the bloody sword, 
And Berkley, Grey, and Hereford ; 

Bottetourt and Sanzavere, 

Ross, Montague, and Mauley, came. 
And Courtenay’s pride, and Percy's 
fame — 

Names known too well in Scotland’s 
war 

At Falkirk, Methven, and Dunbai, 
Blazed broader yet in after years 
At Cressy red and fell Poitiers. 
Pembroke with these, and Argentine, 
Brought up the rearward battle-line. 
With caution o’er the ground they 
tread. 

Slippery with blood and piled with 
dead. 

Till hand to hand in battle set. 

The bills with spears and axes met, 
And, closing dark on every side. 
Raged the full contest far and wide. 
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Then was the strength of Douglas tried, 
Th nprovedwas Randolph’s generous 
pride, 

And well did Stewart’s actions grace 
The sire of Scotland's royal race ! 

Firmly they kept their ground ; 
As firmly England onward press’d. 
And down went many a noble crest. 
And rent was many a valiant breast. 
And Slaughter revcll’d round. 

XXVI. 

Unflinching foot ’gainst foot was set, 
Unceasing blow by blow was met ; 

The groans of those who fell 
Were drown’d amid the shriller clang 
That from the blades and harness rang, 
And in the battle-yell. 

Yet fast they fell, unheard, forgot. 
Both Southern fierce and hardy Scot ; 
And O! amid that waste of life. 
What various motivijs fired the strife ' 
'Ihe aspiring Noble bled for fame. 
The Patriot for his country’s claim ; 
This Knight liis youthful strength to 
prove. 

And that to win his lady's love ; 

Some fought from ruftian thirst ofblood, 
From habit some, or hardihood. 

, But ruftian stern, and soldier good, 
The noble and the slave, 

: From various cause the same wild road, 
, On the same bloody morning, trode, 
j To that dark inn, the grave ! 

I X.WII. 

1 The tug of strife to flag begins, 
Though neither loses yet nor wins. 
High rides the sun, thick rolls the dust, 
And fceblerspecds the blow and thnist. 
Douglas leans on his war-sword now, 
And Randolph wipes his bloody brow ; 
Nor less had toil’d each Southern 
knight. 

From morn till mid-day in the fight. 

! Strong Egremont for air must gasp, 
i Beauchamp undoes his visor-clasp, 
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And Montague must quit his spear, 
And sinks thy falchion, bold De Vere I 
The blows of Berkley fall less fast, 
And gallant Pembroke's bugle-blast 
Hath lost its lively tone ; 

Sinks, Argentine, thy battle-word, 
And Percy’s shout was fainter heard, 
* My merry-men, fight on 1* 

XXVIII. 

Bruce, with the pilot's wary eye. 
The slackening of the storm could spy. 

* One effort more, and Scotland 's 

free ! 

Lord of the Isles, my trust in thee 
Is firm as Ailsa Rock ; 

Rush on with Highland sword and 
targe, 

I, with my Carrick spearmen 
charge : 

Now, forward to the shock \* 

At once the spears were forward 
thrown, 

Against the sun the broadswords shone; 
The pibroch lent its maddening tone, 
And loud King Robert's voice was 
known — 

* Carrick, press on ! they fail , they fail ! 
Press on, brave sons of Innisgail, 

The foe is fainting fast ! 

Each strike for parent, child, and 
wife. 

For Scotland, liberty, and life, — 
The battle cannot last !’ 

XXIX. 

The fresh and desperate onset bore 
The foes three furlongs back and more, 
Leaving their noblest in their gore. 

Alone, De Argentine 
Yet bears on high his red-cross shield, 
Gathers the relics of the field. 
Renews the ranks where they have 
reel’d. 

And still makes good the line. 
Brief strife, but fierce, his efforts raise 
A. bright but momentary blaze. 


Fair Edith heard the Southern shout, 
Beheld them turning froih the rout. 
Heard the wild call their trumpets sent 
In notes ’twixt triumph and lament. 
That rallying force, combined anew, 
Appear'd in her distracted view 
To hem the Islesmen round ; 

‘ O God ! the combat they renew 
And is no rescue found I 
And ye that look thus tamely on. 

And see your native land o’erthrown, 
0 1 are your hearts of flesh or stone ?’ 

XXX. 

The multitude that watch’d afar. 
Rejected from the ranks of war. 

Had not unmoved beheld the fight. 
When strove the Bruce for Scotland’s 
right ; 

Each heart had caught the patriot 
spark, 

Oldman and stripling, priest and clerk, 
Bondsman and serf ; even female hand 
Stretch'd to the hatchet or the brand ; 
But, when mute Amadine they 
heard 

Give to their zeal his signal-word, 
A frenzy fired the throng ; 

‘ Portents and miracles impeach 
Our sloth — the dumb our duties 
teach — 

And he that gives the mute his 
speech 

Can bid the weak be strong. 

To us, as to our lords, are given 
A native earth, a promised heaven ; 
To us, as to our lords, belongs 
Thevengeance for our nation’s wrongs; 
The choice, 'twixt death or freedom, 
warms 

Our breasts as theirs— To arms, to 
arms ! ’ 

To arms they flew, — axe, club, or 
spear, — 

And mimic ensigns high they rear, 
And, like a banner’d host afar. 

Bear down on England’s wearied war . 
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Already scatter’d o’er the plain, 
Reproof, command, and counsel vain. 
The rearward squadrons fled amain. 
Or made but doubtful stay ; 

But when they mark’d the seeming 
show 

Of fresh and fierce and marshall’d foe. 
The boldest broke array 

0 give their hapless prince his due ! 
In vain the royal Edward threw 

His person ’mid the spears. 

Cried ‘ Fight ! ’ to terror and despair, 
Menaced, and wept, and tore his hair, 
And cursed their caitiff fears ; 

Till Pembroke turn’d his bridle rein. 
And forced him from the fatal plain 
With them rode Argentine, until 
They gain’d the summit of the hill. 
But quitted there the train : 

‘ In yonder field a gage I left, 

1 must not live of fame bereft; 

I needs must turn again. 

Speed hence, my Liege, for on your 
trace 

The fiery Douglas takes the chase, 

I know his banner well. 

God send my Sovereign joy and bliss 
And many a happier field than this ! 
Once more, my Liege, farewell.’ 

XXXII. 

Again he faced the battle-field, - 
Wildly they fly, are slain, or yield 
‘ Now then,’ he said, and couch’d hi'^ 
spear, 

‘ My course is run, the goal is near ; 
One effort more, one brave career, 
Must elose this race of mine.’ 
Then in his stirrups rising high, 

He shouted loud his battle-cry, 

‘ Saint James for Argentine !’ 
And, of the bold pursuers, four 
The gallant knight from saddle bore ; 
But not unharm’d — a lance’s point 
Has found his breastplate’s loosen’d 
joint. 

An axe has razed his crest ; 


Yet still on Colonsay’s fierce lord, 
Who press’d the chase with gory 
sword. 

He rode with spear in rest. 

And through his bloody tartans bored, 
And through his gallant breast. 
Nail’d to the earth, the mountaineer 
Yet writhed him up against the spear. 
And swunghis broadsword roundl 
— Stirrup, steel-boot, and cuish gave 
way, 

Beneath that blow’s tremendous sway. 
The blood gush’d from the wound ; 
And the grim Lord of Colonsay 

Hath turn’d him on the ground. 
And laugh'd in death-pang, that his 
blade 

The mortal thrust so well repaid. 

XXXIII. 

Now toil'd the Bruce, the battle done. 
To use his conquest boldly won ; 

And gave command for horse and 
spear 

To press the Southern's scatter’d rear. 
Nor let his broken force combine. 
When the war-cr^" of Argentine 
Fell faintly on his ear; 

*Savc, save his life,’ he cried, ‘O save 
The kind, the noble, and the brave I' 
The squadrons round free passage 
gave, 

The wounded knight drew near; 
He raised his red-cross shield no more, 
Helm, cuish, and breastplate stream’d 
with gore ; 

Yet, as he saw the King advance, 

He strove even then to couch his 
lance — 

The cfl'ort was in vain ! 

The spur-stroke fail'd to rouse the 
horse ; 

Wounded and w’eary, in mid-course 
He stumbled on the plain. 

Then Jorcrnost was the generous Bruce 
To raise his head, his helm to loose . 

‘ Lord Earl, the day is thine ! 

Q 
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My Sovereign’s charge, and adverse 
fate, 

Have made our meeting all too late : 

Yet this may Argentine, 

As boon from ancient comrade, crave — 
A Christian’s mass, a soldier’s grave.’ 

XXXIV. 

Bruce press’d his dying hand — its 
grasp 

Kindly replied ; but, in his clasp. 

It stiffen’d and grew cold. 

* And, O farewell !’ the victor cried, 

‘ Of chivalry the flower and pride, 
The arm in battle bold, 

The courteous mien, the noble race, 
The stainless faith, the manly face’ 
Bid Ninian’s convent light their shrine 
For late-wake of De Argentine. 

O’er better knight on death-bier laid, 
Torch never gleam'd, nor mass was 
said ! ’ 

XXXV. 

Nor for De Argentine alone 
Through Ninian’s church these torches 
shone, 

And rose the death-prayer's awful 
tone. 

That yellow lustre glimmer’d pale 
On broken plate and bloodied mail. 
Rent crest and shatter’d coronet. 

Of Baron, Earl, and Banneret; 

And the best names that England 
knew 

Claim’d in the death-prayer dismal due. 

Yet mourn not, Land of Fame' 
Though ne’er the leopards on thy 
shield 

Retreated from so sad a field, 

Since Norman William came. 

Oft may thine annals justly boast 
Of battles stern by Scotland lost; 

Grudge not her victory. 

When for her freeborn rights she 
strove ; 

Rights dear to all who freedom love, 
To none so dear as thee ! 


XXXVI. 

Turn we to Bruce, whose curious ear 
Must from Fitz-Louis tidings hear; 
With him, a hundred voices tell 
Of prodigy and miracle, 

‘ For the mute page had spoke.* 

‘ Page ! ’ said Fitz-Louis, ‘ rather say 
An angel sent from realms of day 
To burst the English yoke. 

I saw his plume and bonnet drop, 
When hurryingfrom the mountain top : 
A lovely brow, dark locks that wave, 
To his bright eyes new lustre gave, 

A step as light upon the green 
As if his pinions waved unseen '* 

‘ Spoke he with none 'With none — 
one word 

Burst when he saw the Island Lord 
Returning from the battle-field.’ 
‘What answer made the Chief?’ 'He 
knee I’d, 

Durst not look up, but mutter’d low, 
Some mingled sounds that none might 
know. 

And greeted him ’twixt joy and fear. 
As being of superior sphere.’ 

XXXVII. 

Even upon Bannock’s bloody plain, 
Heap’d then with thousands of the 
slain, 

'Mid victor monarch’s musings high, 
Mirth laugh’d in good King Robert’s 
eye. 

'And bore he such angelic air, 

.Such noble front, such waving hair? 
Hath Ronald kncel’d to him he said, 
‘ Then must we call the church to aid ; 
Our will be to the Abbot known, 

Ere these strange news are wider 
blown ; 

To Cambiiskcnncth straight ye pass, 
And deck the church for solemn mass. 
To pay for high deliverance given, 

A nation’s thanks to gracious Heaven. 
Let him array, besides, such state, 

As should on princes’ nuptials wait ; 
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Ourself the cause, through fortune’s 
spite, 

That once broke short that spousal 
rite, 

Ourself will grace, with early morn, 
The bridal of the Maid of Lorn/ 


Go forth, my Soag, upon thy 
venturous way ; 

Go boldly forth ; nor yet thy master 
blame, 

Who chose no patron for his 
humble lay, 

And graced thy numbers with no 
friendly name. 

Whose partial zeal might smooth 
thy path to fame. 

There ivas— and O ! how many 
sorrows crowd 

Into these two brief words ' — there 
was a claim 


By generous fiiendship given — had 
fate allow’d. 

It well had bid thee rank the proudest 
of the proud ! 

Allangel now ; yctlittlelessthanall, 

While still a pilgrim in our world 
below ! 

What ’vails it us that patience to 
recall, 

Whith hid its own to soothe all 
other woe ; 

What ’vails to tell, how Virtue’s 
purest glow 

Shone yet more lovely in a form so 
fair : 

And, least of all, what ’vails the 
world should know 

That one poor garland, twined to 
deck thy hair, 

Is hung upon thy hearse, to droop 
and wither there ! 


END OF THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 



Jn^rodttc^ion of JoPeo 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EDITION OF 1833. 


I COULD hardly have chosen a subject more 
popular in Scotland than anything connected 
with the Bruce's history, unle&s I had attempted 
that of Wallace. But I am decidedly of 
opinion that a popular, or what is called 
a taking title, though well qualiBed to ensure 
the publishers against lo.ss, and clear their 
shelves of the original impression, is rather 
apt to be hazardous than otherwise to the 
reputation of the author. He who attempts 
a subject of distinguished popularity, has not 
the privilege of awakening the enthusiasm of 
his audience ; on the contrary, it is already 
awakened, and glows, it may lx:, more 
ardently than that of the author himself. In 
this case, the warmth of the author is inferior 
to that of the party whom he ad(lre.sses, who 
has, therefore, little chance of being, in Bayes’s 
hrase, ‘elevated and surprised ’ by what he 
as thought of with more enthusiasm than the 
writer. The sense of this risk, joined to the 
consciousness of striving against wind and 
tide, made the task of coinpo^ngthe proposed 
poem somewhat heavy ana hopeless ; but, like 
the prize-fighter in ‘As You Like It,’ I w.as 
to wrestle for my reputation, and not neglect 
Uny advantage. In a most agreeable p'casure- 
voyage, whi^ I have tried to commemorate 
in the Introduction to the new edition of 
‘ The Pirate,’ I visited, in social and^ friendlv 
company, the coasts and islands of Scotland, 
and made myself acquainted with the locali- 
ties of which I meant to treat. But this 
voyage, which was in every other effect so 
delightful, was in its conclusion saddened by 
one of those strokes of fate which so often 
mingle themselves with our pleasures. The 
accomplished and excellent ^rson who had 
recommended to me the subject for ‘ The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,’ and to whom I proposed 
to inscribe what I already suspected might 
be the close of my poetical labours, was 
unexpectedly removed from the world, which 
she seemed only to have visited for purposes 
of kindness and benevolence. It is needless 
to say how the author's feelings, or the com- 


position of his trifling work, were an'ected 
by a circumstance which occasioned so 
many tears and so much .sorrow. True it is, 
that ‘The Lord of the Isles’ was concluded, 
unwillingly and in haste, under the painful 
feejing of one who has a task which must be 
finished, rather than with the ardour of one 
who endeavours to perform that task well. 
Although the poem cannot be said to have 
made a favourable impression on the public 
the sale of fifteen thousand copies enabled 
the author to retreat from the field with the 
honours of war 

In the meantime, what was necessarily to 
be considered as a failure was much recon- 
ciled to my feelings by the success attending 
my attempt in another species of composition 
‘Waverley* had, under strict incognito, taken 
its flight from the press, just before 1 set out 
upon the voyage already mentioned ; it had 
now made its way to popularity, and the 
success of that work ana tne volumes which 
followed, w'as sufficient to have satisfied 
a greater appetite for applause than I have at 
any lime possessed. 

I may as well add in this place, that, being 
much urged by my intimate friend, now un- 
happily no more, William Erskine (a Scottidi 
judge, by the title of Lord Kinedder), I agreed 
to write the little romantic tale called ” Th*- 
Bridal of Triermain ’ ; but it was on the 
condition that he should make no serious 
effort to disown the composition, if report 
should lay it at his door. As he was more 
than suspected of a taste for poetry, and as I 
took care, in several places, to mix something 
which might resemble 'as far as was in my 
power) my friend’s feeling and manner, the 
train easily caught, and two large editions 
w'ere sold. A third being called for, Lord 
Kinedder bicame unwilling to aid any longer 
a deception which was going farther than he 
expected or desired, and tne real author’s 
name was given. Upon another occasion, 
I sent up anotiiei of these trifles, which, like 
schoolboys' kites, served to show how the 
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wind of popular taste was setting. The 
manner was supposed to be that of a rude 
minstrel or scald, in opposition to ‘ The Bi idal 
of Triermain,’ which was designed to belong 
rather to the Italian school. This new fugitive 
piece was called ‘Harold the Dauntless’; 
and I am still astonishetl at iny having com- 
mitted the gross error of seK-cting the very 
name which Lord Byron had made so famous. 
It encountered rather an odd fate. My in- 

f renious friend, Mr. James Hogg, had pul)- 
ished, about the same time, a w'ork called 
‘The roetic Mirror,’ containing imitations of 
the principal living poets. There was in it 


a very good imitation of my own sWle, which 
bore such a resemblance to ' Harold the 
Dauntless,’ that there was no discovering the 
original from the imitation ; and 1 bdieve 
that many who took the trouble of thinking 
upon the subject, were rather of opinion that 
my ingenious friend w-as the true, and not the 
fictitious Simon Pure. Since this period, 
which w as in the year 1817, the author has not 
been an intruder on the public by any 
poetical work of importance. 

WALTER SCOTT. 

Abbotsford, April i8vi 


NOTES. 


Note I. 

Thy rugged halls^ Ariornish! run^. 

-P. 412. 

The ruins of the Castle of Artornish are 
situated upon a promontory, on the Morven, 
or mainland side of the Sound of Mull, a n.ime 
given to the deep arm of the s^a which di- 
vides that islaml fioiii the continent. The 
situation is wild and romantic in the highest 
degree, having on the one hand a high and 
precipitous chain of rocks over hangingthesea, 
and on the other the narrow entrance to the 
beautiful salt-water lake, called Loch Alline, 
which is in many places finely fringed with 
ropsewood. 'J he ruins of Artornish are not 
now very considerable, and consist chiefly of 
the remains of an old keep, or tower, with nag- 
ments of outward defences. But in former days 
It was a place of great consequence, being one 
of the principal strongholds which the Loids 
of the Isle.s, during the pei iod of their stormy 
independence, possessed upon the mainland 
of Argyleshire. Here they assembled what 
popular tradition calls their parliaments, 
meaning, I suppose, their conr plenterty or 
assembly of feudal and patriarchal vassals 
and dependents. From this Castle of Artornish, 
upon the ipth day of October, 1461, John dc 
Vie, designing himself Earl of Ross and Lord 
of the Isles, granted, in the st^ le of an in 
dependent sov'creigii, a commi.sson to his 
trusty and well-belov'ed cousins, Ronald of 
the Isles, and Duncan, Arch-Dean of the Isles, 
for empowering them to enter into a treaty 
with the most excellent Prince Edward, by 
the grace of God, Kmgof France and England 
and Lord of Irelancl. Edward IV, on his 
part, named Laurence, Bishop of Duiham, 
the Earl of Worcester, the Prior of St. John's, 
Lord Wenlock, and Mr. Robert Stillington. 
keeper of the privy seal, his deputies and 
commissioners, to confer with those named by 


the Lord of the Isles. The conference termin- 
ated in a treaty, by which the Lord of the 
Kies agreed to become a vassal to the crow'ii 
of England, and to assist Edward IV and 
James Earl of Douglas, then in banishment, 
in subduing the realm of Scotland. 

The fust article provides, that John de Isle, 
Eail of Ross, with his son Donalcl Balloch, 
and his grandson Jc>hn dc Kle, with all their 
subjects, men, pcojile, and inhab tants, be- 
come. vassals and liegemen to Edward IV 
of England, and assist him m his wars in 
Scotlancl or Ireland; and then follow the 
al'owances to be made to the Lord of the 
Isles, in recompense of his military service, 
and the provisions for div iding such conquests 
as their united arms shouhl make upon the 
mainland ofScotlandamonjTiheconfcd^rates. 
These appear such cui lous illustrations of the 
period, tnat they are heie subjoined: 

‘//cw, The seid John Erie of Kosse shall, 
from the seid fest of W hittesontyde next 
comyng, yerely, duryng his lyf, have and 
take, for fees and wages in tyine of peas, of 
the seid most high and Chnstien prince c. 
marc sterl) ng of Englysh money ; and ’n 
tyme of weiie, as long as he shall entende 
vvith his myght and power in the said 
vverres, in manner and fourme abovesaid, 
he shall have wages of cc lb. sterlyng of 
English money yeaily ; and after the rate 
of the tyme that he shall be occupied in the 
seid vverres. 

‘ liem^ The seid Donald shall, from the 
seid feste of Whittesontyde, have and take, 
during his l>f, yerly, in t)me of peas, for 
his fees and wages, xx 1 . sterlyng of Englysh 
money, and. when he shall be occupied and 
intend to tlie vveiie, with his mvght and 
power, and in manner and fourme aooveseid, 
he shall have and take, for his wages yearly, 
xl 1 . sterlynge of Englysh money ; or for the 
rate of the tyme of werre 
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The seid John, sonn and heire 
apparant of the said Donald, shall have and 
take, yerely, from the seid fest, for his fees 
and waees, in the tyme of peas, x 1. stcrlyn^e 
of En^lysh money ; and for tyme of werre. 
and his intendynif thereto, in manner and 
fourme aboveseid, he shall have, for his fees 
and wages, yearly xx 1 . sterlynge of Englysh 
money: or after the rate of tlie tyme that 
he shall be occimied in the werre : And the 
seid John, th’ Erie Donald and John, and 
eche of them, shall have good and sufHciaunt 
paiment of the seid fees and wages, as wel 
for tyme of peas as of werre, accordyng 
to thees articulcs and appoYntements //em. 
It is appointed, acc()rde(f, concluded, and 
finally determined, that, if it so be that here- 
after the said reaume of Scotlande, or the 
more part thereof, be conquered, subdued, 
and brought to the obeissance of the seitl 
most high and Christien prince, and his 
heires, or successourcs, of the seid Lionell, in 
fourme aboveseid descendyng, be the assist- 
ance, helpe, and aide of the said John Erie 
of Rosse, and Donald, and of James Erie of 
Douglas, then, the said fees and wages for 
the tyme of peas cessyng, the same erles 
and Donald shall have, by the graunte of the 
same most Christien prince^ ^1 the posses- 
sions of the said reaume beyonde Scottish e 
see, they to be departed ecjually betw’ix 
them : eche of them, his heires and succes- 
sours, to holde his parte of the seid most 
Christien prince, his heires and successours, 
for evermore, in right of his cioune of 
England, by homage and feautc to be done 
therefore. 

^ I temy If so be that, by th’ aide an<l assist- 
ence of the seid J ames Erie of Douglas, the 
said reaume of Scotlande be conquered and 
subdued as above^ then he shall have, enjoie, 
and inherite all his own possessions, laiidos, 
and inheritaunce, on this syde the Scottishc 
see ; that is to saye, betwixt the seid Scot- 
tishe see and Englandc, such he hath rejoiced 
and be possesson of before this ; there to holde 
them olthc said most high and Christien prince, 
^s heires, and successours, asisabovesaid, for 
evermore, in right of the coroune of Englonde, 
as weel the said Erie of Douglas, as his heires 
and successours, W homage a ml feaute to be 
done therefore.’ — Rymek’s Faedera Com>en- 
tiones Lilerae et cujtiscunque generis Acta 
PublicUy fol. vol. v. 1741. 

Such was the treaty of Artornish ; but it does 
not appear that the allies ever made any very 
active effort to realize their ambitious designs. 
It will serve to show both the power of these 
ree^li, and their independence upon the crown 
ofScotland. 

It is only farther necessary to say of the 
Castle of Artornish that it is almost opposite 
to the Bay of Aros, in the Island of the Mull, 
where there was another castle, occasional 
residence of the Lords of the Isles. 


Note II. 

Rude Heiskar's sealy through surges darky 
Will long pursue the minstrePs bark. 

— P. 412. 

The seal displays a taste for music, which 
could scarcely be expected from his habits 
and local predilections. They will long fol- 
low a boat in which any musical instrument 
is played, and even a tune sim^y whistled 
has attractions for them. The Dean of the 
Isles says of Heiskar, a small uninhabited 
rock, about twelve (Scottish) miles from the 
isle of Uist, that an infinite slaughter of seals 
takes place there. 


Note III. 

a turrets airy heady 

Slender and steePy and battled roundy 
Overlook'd dark Mulll thy mighty 
Soimd. — P. 414. 

The Sound of Mull, which divides that 
island from the continent of Scotland, is one 
of the most striking scenes which the Hebrides 
afford to the traveller. Sailing from Oban 
to Aros, or Tobermory, through a narrow 
channel, yet deep enough to bear vessels of 
the largest burden, he has on his left the bold 
and mountainous shores of Mull ; on the right 
those of that distiict of Argyleshire, called 
Morven, or Morvern, successively indented 
by deep salt-wafer lochs, running up many 
miles inland. To the south-eastward arise 
a prodigious range of mountains, among 
which Cruachan-lien is pre-eminent; and to 
the north-east is the no less huge and pic- 
turesque range of the Ardnamuichan hills. 
Many ruinous castles, situated generally upon 
cliffs overhanging the ocean, add interest to 
the scene. Those of Donolly and Dun- 
staffnage aie first passed, then that of Duart, 

1 formeily belonging to the chief of the warlike 
and pow'ciful sept of Macleans, and the scene 
of Miss Baillie's beautiful tiagedy, entitled 
‘The Eamily Legend.’ Still passing on to the 
nortliwani, Artornish and Aros become visible 
upon the opposite shores; and, lastly Min- 
garry, and ollu r ruins of less distinguished 
note. In fine weathei, a grander and more 
impressive scene, both from its natural 
beauties and associations with ancient history 
and tnidition, can hardly be imagined. 
When the weather is rough, the passage is 
l>oth difficult and dangerous, from the 
i narrowness of the ihannel, and in part from 
the number of inland lakes, out of winch sally 
foith a number of conflicting and thwarting 
tides, making the navigation perilous too^)ell 
boats. The sudden flaws and gusts of wind 
which issue without a moment’s warning 
from the mountain glens, are equally 
formidable. So that in unsettled weather, 
a stranger, if not much accustomed to the 
sea, may sometimes add to the other sublime 
sensations excited by the scene, that feeling of 
dignity which arises from a sense of danger. 
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Note IV. 

‘ seas behold. 

Round twice a hundred islands roll'd^ 
From Hirt^ that hears their northern roar^ 
I'o the green Hay's fertile shore'- P. 414. 

The number of the western isles of Scotland 
exceeds two hundied, of which St. Kilda is 
the mostnoitheily, anciently called Hirth, or 
Hirt, probably from ‘earth/ being in fact the 
whole globe to its inhabitants. I lay, which 
now belongs almost entirely to Walter 
Campbell, Esq of Shawfield, is by far the 
most feitile of the Hebrides, and has been 
greatly improved under the spirited and 
sagacious manageim nt of the present pio- 
prietor. This was in ancient times the 

E rincipal abode of the Lords of the Isles, 
ring, if not the largest, the most important 
islaiKl oftlieir a ihipelago. In Martin's time, 
some relics of their grandeur were yet extant. 
‘Loch-Finlagan, about three miles incircum- 
feience, affords salmon, trouts, and eels . this 
lake lies in the rentre of the isle. The Isle 
Finlagan, from which this lake hath its name, 
is m it. It's famous for being once the couit 
in which the great Mac-Donald, King of the 
Isles, had his residence; his houses, chapel, 
^tc. are now ruinous. His guards de corps, 
called Luchttacli, kept guard on the hike side 
iicviiest to the isle; the walb ol tin ir houses 
aie still to be seen tin re I he ii.gh court of 
udicature, consisting of fouitcen, sat always 
lere ; and theie was an appeal to them I’loin 
all the coui ts in the isles : the elevi nth sh.xre 
ol the sum in debate was due to the principal 
judge. There was a big stone of se\cn foot 
squ.ire, inwhiili there was a ilcen impu ssimi 
iTuide to reteno the tc< t of Mac Donald ; tor 
ho was crow'iicil King of the Isles standing in 
this stone, and swore that he would tontinue 
his vassals in the possession of their lands, and 
do exact justice to all his subjects : and then 
his father's sword was put into his hand The 
bishop of Argylc and seven priests anointed 
him king, in presence of all the heads of the 
tribes in the isles and continent, and wi ie his 
vassals; at which lime the orator reheaiscd 
a catalogue of his ancestors,’ ivc — Maki'IN's 
Account of the If estern Isles^ 8vo, London, 
1716, pp 240-1. 


Note V. 

Mnigarr\\ sternly placed^ 

U'erawes the woodland and the ivaste. 

- P. 4 U- 

The Castle of Mingarry is situated on the 
sea-coast of the district of Aidnamurchan. 
The ruins, which are toleiably entiie, are 
surrounded by a very high wall, forming 
a kind of polygon, for the pui pose of ailaptmg 
itself to tlic projecting angles ol a precipice 
overhanging the sea, on which the castle 
stands. It was anciently the residence of the 
Mac-lans, a clan of Mac-Doiialds, descended 


from Ian. or John, a grandson of Angus 
Og, Loid of the Isles. The last time that 
Mingarry was of military importance, occurs 
in the ct lebrated Leabhar dearg, or Red-book 
of Clanronald, a MS. renowned in the Os- 
sianic controversy. Allaster Mac-Donald, 
commonly called Colquilto, who commandea 
the Irish auxiliaries sent over by the Earl 
of Antrim during the great civil war to the 
assistance ol Monliose, began his entcTprise 
in 1644 by taking the castles of Kinloch- 
Alline and Mingarry, the last of which made 
considerable resistance, as might, from the 
strength of the situation, be expected. In the 
mcanw'hilc. Allaster Mac-Donald’s ships, 
w'hich had brought him over, were attacked in 
Loch Eisord, in Skye, by an armament sent 
round by the covenanting parliament, and 
his own vessel was taken. Tins circumstance 
is sanl chic fly to have induced him to continue 
in Scotland.whcre there seemed little prospect 
of laising an army in behalf of the King. He 
had no sooner moved eastward to join Mon- 
trose, a luiiction which he effected in the braes 
ol At hole, than the Marquis of Arg>le besieged 
the castle of Mingarry, but without success. 
Among other wairiors and chiefs whom 
Aigyle summoned to Ins camp to assist upon 
this occasion was JohnofMoidait, theCaptam 
of Clanronald. ('lantonald appcaiccl; but, 
farfiomyieldingelfectualassistancetoAigyle, 
he took the opportunity of being in arms to 
lay waste the clisliict of Sunart, then be- 
longing to the adheicnts of Argyle, and sent 
part ol the spoil to rr lie\e the Castle of Min- 
garr)’. Thus the castle was maintained until 
ndieved by Allastcr Mac-Donald (Cohjuilto), 
who had beni detached for the purpose by 
Montiose '1 hrseparticulaisarehardly worth 
mentioning, w ere they not connected w ith the 
memorable successesof Montrose, related by 
an eyew itni ss, and hitherto unknown to Scot- 
tish historians 

Note VI. 

The heir oj mighty Somerled.—V. 414. 

Soinerli d was thane of Argyle and Lord of 
the Ish s, about the middle ol the twelfth 
centuiy. He seems to ha\e exercised 1 . 
authoiity in both cap.acities, independent cl 
the ciowiiol Scotlaiui, .igainst w Inch he often 
stood III hostility Hemadexanous incursions 
upon the western lowl.inds during the reign 
ol Malcolm I\', and seems to ha\c made 
peace with him upon the terms of an inde- 
pendent prince, about theyear 1 157. In 1 164, 
he resumed the war against Malcolm, and in- 
vaded Scotland with a laigc, but probably a 
tumultuaiy army, collected in the isles, in the 
mainland of Aig>leshiie, and in the neigh- 
boii I mg pro\ 1 ncc', of I reland. He w as defeated 
and «;! nil in an engagement with a very 
inleiiorlorce.near RentH-w. His son Gillico- 
lane fell in the same battle. This mighty 
chieftain married a daughter of Olaus. King 
of Man. From him our genealogists deduce 
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two dynasties, distingaished in the stormy 
history of the middle ages ; the Lords of the 
Isles descended from his elder son Ronald, — 
and the Lordsof Lorn, whotook theirsurname 
of M’Dougul, as descen<led of his second son 
Dougal. That Somerled’s territories upon 
the mainland, and upon the islands, should 
have been thus divided between his two sons, 
instead of passing to the elder exclusively, 
may illustrate the uncertainty of descent 
among the great Highland families, which 
we shall presently norice. 

Note VII. 

Lord of the Isles.— 414. 

The representative of this iiide^ndent prin- 
cipality, for such it seems tohave^en, though 
acknowledging occasionally the pre-eminence 
of the Scottish crown, was, at the period of 
the poem, Angus, called Angus Og ; but the 
name has been, euphoniae gratia^ exchanged 
for that of Ronald, which frequently occurs 
in the genealogy. Angus was a protector of 
Robert Bruce, whom he received in his Castle 
ofDunnaverty, during the time of his greatest 
distress. As I shall be equally liable to cen- 
sure for attempting to decide a controversy 
which has long existed between three <listin- 
guished chieftains of this family, who have 
long disputed the representation of the Lord 
of the Isles, or for leaving a question of such 
importance altogether untouched, I choose, 
in the first place, to give such information as 
I have been able to derive from Highland 
genealogistS| and which, for those who hax'e. 
patience to investigate such subjects, really 
contains some curious information concerning 
the history of the Isles. In the second place, 
I shall offer a few remarks upon the ruies of 
succession at that period, without pretending 
to decide their bearing upon the question at 
issue, which must depend upon evidence which 
I have had no opportunity to examine. 

‘Angus Og,* says an ancient manuscript 
translated from the Gaelic, ‘son of Angus 
Mor, son of Donald, fon of Ronald, son of 
Somerled, high ch ef and superior Lord of 
Innisgall, (or the Isles of the Gael, the general 
name given to the Hebrides,) he married 
a daughter of Cunbui, namely, Cathan ; she 
was mother to John, son of Angus, and with 
her came an unusual portion from Ireland, 
viz. twenty-four clans, of whom twenty-four 
families in Scotland are descended. Angus 
had another son, namely, young John Fraoch, 
whose descendants are called Clan-Ean of 
Glencoe, and the M'Donaldsof Fraoch. This 
Angus Og died in Isla, where his body was 
interred. His son John succeeded to the 
inheritance of Innisgall. He had good de- 
scendants, namely, three sons procreate of 
Ann, daughter of Rodric, high cnief of Lorn, 
icnd one daughter, Mary, married to John 
Maclean, Laird of Duart, and Lauchlan, his 
brother, Laird of Coil : she was interred in 
the church of the BlacK Nuns. The eldest 


sons of John were Ronald. Godfrey^ and Angus. 
. . . He gave Ronald a great Inheritance. 
These w'ere the lands which he gave him, 
viz. from Kilcumin in Abertarf to the river 
Seil, and from thence to Beilii, north of Big 
and Rum, and the two Uists, and from 
thence to the foot of the river Glaichan, 
and threescore long ships. John married 
afterw'anls Margaret Stewart, daughter to 
Robert Stewart, King of Scotland, called 
John Fernyear ; she core him three good 
sons, Donald of the Isles, the heir, John 
the Tainister (i.e. Thane), the second son, 
and Alexander Carrach. John had another 
son called Marcus, of whom the clan Mac- 
donald of Cnoc. in I'irowen, are descended. 
This John lived long, and made donations 
to Icolumkill; he covered the chapel of 
Eorsay-EUn, the chapel of Finlagam, and 
the chapel of the Isle of Tsuibhne, and gave 
the projjer furniture for the service of God, 
upholding the clergy and monks ; he built 
or repaired the church of the Holy Cross im- 
mediately before his death. He died at his 
own castle of Arctorinish, many priests and 
monks took the sacrament at his funeral, and 
they embalmed the body of this dear man, and 
brought it to Icolumkill ; the abliot, monks, 
and vicar, came as they ought to meet the 
King of Fiongal, and out of great respect to 
his memory mourned eight days and nights 
over it, and laid it in the same grave with 
his father, in the church of Oran. 1380. 

‘ Ronald, son of John, w-as cnief ruler of 
the Isles in his father's lifetime, and w'as old 
in the government at his fathers death. 

* He assembled the gentry of the Isles, 
brought the sceptre from Kildonan in Eig, 
and dclivereil it to his brother Donald, who 
was thereupon called M'Donald, and Donald 
Lord of the Isles, contrary to the opinion of 
the men of the Isles. 

* Ronald, son of John, son of Angus Og. 
was a great suppoiter of the church and 
clergy ; his descendants are called Claii- 
ronafd. He gave the lands of Tiruma, in 
Uist, to the minister of it for ever, for 
the honour of God and Columkill ; he was 
propiictor of all the lands of the north along 
the coast and the isles ; he died in the 
year of Christ 13K6, in his ow'n mansion of 
Castle Tirim, leaving five children. Donald 
of the Isles, son of John, son of Angus Og, the 
brother of Ronald, took possession of Inisgall 
by the consent of his brother and the gentry 
thereof: they were all obedient to him : he 
married Mary Lesley, daughter to the Earl 
of Ross, and by her came the earldom of Ross 
to the M' Donalds. After his succession to 
that earldom, he was called M’Donald, Lord 
of the Isles and Earl of Ross. There arc 
many things written of him in other places. 

' He fou^t the battle of Garioch (i. e. Har- 
Iaw)against Duke Murdoch, the governor: the 
E^rl ol" Mar commanded the army, in support 
of his claim to the earldom of Ross, which was 
ceded to him by King James the First, after 
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his release from the King of England j and 
Duke Murdoch, his two sons and retainers, 
were beheaded: he gave lands in Mull ana 
Isla to the minister ol Hi, and every privt lege 
which the minister of Iona had formerly, 
besides vessels of gold and silver to Coluni- 
kill for the monastery, and became himself 
one of the fraternity. lie left issue, a lawful 
heirto Innisgall ana Ross, namely, Alexander, 
the son of Donald : he died in Isla, and his 
body was interred in the south side of the 
temple of Oran. Alexander, called John of 
the Isles, son of Alexander of the Isles, son 
of Donald of the Lslcs. Angus, the third 
son of John, son of Angus Og, married 
the daughter of John, the son of Allan, 
which connexion caused some disagree- 
ment betwixt the two families about their 
marches and cli\ ision of lands, the one party 
adhering to Angus, and the oth(‘r to John : 
the differences increased so much that John 
obtained from Allan all the lands het\^ixt 
Abhan Fahda ( i. e. the long river) and a/d na 
sio7inach (i. e. the fox-bum brook) in the 
upper part of Cantyre. Allan wont to the 
king to complain of his son-in-law' ; in a short 
time theieaUcr, there happened to be a great 
meeting about this young Angus’s lands to 
thenortn of Inverness, where he, was murdered 
by his own harper Mac-Cairbre, by cutting 
his throat with a long knife 1 1 • • ’i\ ed a year 
thereafter, and many of tho.ie coik< ini d were 
delivered up to the kmg Angus’s wife was 
pregnant at the time of his murder, and she 
Dore him a son who was nametl Donald, and 
called Donald Du. He was kept in con- 
finement until he was thiity )eais of age, 
when he was released by the men of Cilen< o, 
by the strong hand. After this enlargement, 
he came to the Isles, and convened the gentr}' 
thereof. There happened gi cat feuds betw ixt 
these families while Donald Du was in con- 
finement, insomueh that Mac-Cean of Ardna- 
inurchan destroyed the gn alest pait of the 
posterity ofjohn Mor of the Isles and Cantyre. 
For John Cathanach. son of John, son of 
Donald Balloch, son of John Mor, son of John, 
son of Angus (3g(therhief ol the descendants of 
John Moi), and John Mor, son of John Catha- 
nach, ancl young John, son of John Catha- 
naeh, and young Donald Balloch, son of 
John Cathanach, were ticacherou.sIy taken by 
Mac-Cean in the island of J? inlagan, in Isla, 
and carried to Edinburgh, where he got them 
hanged at the Burrow-muir, and their bodies 
were buried in the Church of St. Anthony, 
called the New Chuich. There were none 
left alive at that time of the children of Jtdiii 
Cathanach, except Alexander, the son of john 
Cathanach, and Agnes Flach, who concealcil 
themselves in the. glens of Ireland. Mac- 
Cean, hearing of their hiding-places, went to 
cut down the W’oods of these glens, in ortler 
to destroy Alexander, and extirpate the whole 


> The murderer, I presume, not the 111.-111 v^ho was 
murdered 


race. At length Mac-Ccan and Alexander 
met, were reconciled, and a marriage alliance 
totik place; Alexander married Mac-Cean’s 
daughter, and she brought him good children. 
The Mac Donalds of the north had also de- 
scendants ; for, aftiTthe death of John, Lord 
of the Isles, Earl of Ross, and the murder of 
Angus, Alexander, the son of Archibald, the 
son of Alexander of the Isles, took possession, 
and John was in possession of the earhlom 
of Ros.s. and the north bordering country ; he 
marrica a daughter of the Rai lof Moray, of 
w'hom some of the men of the north haci de- 
scen<lcd. The Mac-Kenzies rose against Alex- 
ander, and fought the battle called Blar na 
Paire. Alexander had only a few of the men 
of Ross at the battle. He w'ent after that 
battle to take possession of the Isles, and .sailed 
in a ship to the south to see if he could find 
any of the posterity of John Mor alive, to rise 
along with him ; but Mac-Cean of Ardnamur- 
ehaii watched him as he sailed past, followed 
him to Oransay and Colonsay, went to the 
house where he w-as, and he and Alexander, 
son of John Cathanach, murdered him there. 

*A good while alter these things fell out, 
Donald Galda, son of Ah x.inacr, son of 
Archib.ild, became major; he, with the 
advice and direction of the Earl of Moray, 
came to the Isles, and Mac-Lcod of the 
Lewis, and many of the, gentry of the Isles, 
rose wiih him. they went by the promon- 
tory of Aidnamuichan. where they met 
Alexamh r, the son of John Cathanach, were 
reconciled to him, he joined his men with 
theirs against Mac-Cean of Ardnamuichan, 
came upon him at a place callcii the Silver 
Ciaig, where he and his three sons, and a 

i jreat number of his people, were killed, and 
[lonahlGahl.iwasimmcdiately declaretl Mac- 
DonaUi : Anti, after the atlair of Ardna- 
murchan, all the men of the Isles yielded to 
him, but he did not live above seven or eight 
weeks aftri it; he dietl atCarnaborg, in Mull, 
w ithout issue. H e had t hrr c sisters, daughte.ra 
of Alexander, son of Archibald, who were 
portioned in the north upon the continent, 
tut the earldom of Ross was kept for them. 
Alexaniler, tliesonof Archilinitl, had anatur"! 
son, called John Cain, of whom is descend* d 
Achnacoichan, in Ramoeh, and Donald 
Gorin, son of Ronald, sonof.MexanderDuson, 
of Joiin Cam. Donald Du, son of Angus, 
son of John of the Isles, son of Alexander of 
the Isles, son of Donald of the Isles, son of 
John of the Isles, son of Angus Og, namely, 
the true heir of the Isles and Ross, came after 
his release from captivity to the Isles, and 
convened the men thereof, and he and the 
liarl of Lennox agreed to raise a great army 
for the purpose of taking possession, and 
a ship came from England with a supply ol 
monc*y to carry on the warj which l.-inijed at 
Mull, and the money was given to Mac-Lean 
of Duart to be distributed among the com- 
manders of the army, which they not receiving 
in proportion as it .should have been distributed 
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among: them, caused the army to disperse, 
which, when the Earl of Lennox heard, he 
disbanded his own men. and made it up with 
the king. Mac-Donald went to Ireland to 
raise men, but he died on his way to Dublin, 
at Drogheda, of a fever, without issue of either 
sons or daughters.* 

In ♦his history may be traced, though the 
Bard, or Seannachie, touches such a delicate 
discussion with a gentle hand, the point of 
difference between the three principal s^ts 
descended from the Lords of the Isles. The 
first question, and one of no easy solution, 
where so little evidence is produced, respects 
the nature of the connexion of J ohn, cal led by 
the Archdean of the Isles ‘ the Good John of 
Ila,’ and ‘the last Lord of the Isles,’ with 
Anne, daughter of Roderick Mac-Dougal, 
high-chief of Lorn. In the absence of positive 
evidence, presumptive must be resorted to, 
and I own it appears to render it in the highest 
degree impronable that this connexion was 
otherM’ise than legitimate. In the wars be- 
tween David II and Edward Baliol, John of 
the Isles espoused the Baliol interest, to which 
he was probably determined by his alliance 
with Roderick of Lorn, who was, from every 
family predilection, friendly to Baliol and 
hostile to Bruce. It seems absurd to suppose, 
that between two chiefs of the .same descent, 
and nearly equal power and rank, (though 
the Mac-Dougals had been much crushed by 
Robert Bruce,) such a connexion shouhl have 
been that of concubinage; and it appears 
more likely that the tempting offer of an 
alliance with the Biuce family, when they had 
obtained the decitled superiority in Scotland, 
induced ‘the Good John of 11 a ’ to disinherit, 
to a certain extent, his eldest son Ronald, who 
came of a stock so unpopular as the M ic- 
Dougals, and to call to his succe.ssion his 
younger family, boin of Margaret Stuait, 
daughter of Robert, afterwards King of Scot- 
land. The setting aside of this elder branch 
of his family was most probably a condition 
of his new alliance, and his being recei\ed 
into favour with the dynasty he had always 
Opposed. Nor were the laws of succession at 
this early jieriod so clearly unclerstood as to 
bar such transactions. The numerous and 
strange claims set up to the crown of Scotland, 
w’hen vacant by the death of Alexander III, 
make it manif^est how very little the inde- 
feasible hereditary right ofprimogeriiture was 
valued at that period. In fact, the title of 
the Bruces themselves to the crown, though 
justly the most popular, when as-sumed with 
the determination of asserting the inde- 
pendence of Scotland, was upon pure principle 
greatly inferior to that of Baliol. For Bruce, 
the competitor, claimed as son of Isabella, 
J^^<7«rfdaughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon ; 
and John Baliol, as grandson of Margaret, 
the eider daughter of that same earC So 
that the plea of Bruce was founded upon the 
very loose idea, that as the great-grandson of 
David I, King of Scotland, and the nearest 


collateral relation of Alexander III, he was 
entitled to succeed in exclusion of the great- 
great-grandson of the same David, though by 
an elder daughter. This maxim savoured of 
the ancient practice of Scotland, which often 
called a brother to succeed to the crown as 
nearer in blood than a grandchild, or even 
a son of a deceased monarch. But, in truth, 
the maxims of inheritance in Scotlanil were 
sometimes departed f roni at periods when they 
were much more distinctly understood. Such 
a transposition took place in the family of 
Hamilton, in 1513, wlien the descendants of 
James, third lloid, by Lady Janet Home, 
were set aside, with an appanage of great 
\alue indeed in older to call to the succession 
those which he had by a subsequent marriage 
with Janet Beatoun. In short, many other 
ex.imples might be quoted to show that the 
quest ion oflegitimacy is not alw’aysdctermined 
by the fact of succession ; and thcie «eeras 
reason to believe, that Ronald, descendant of 
‘John of Ila ' by Anne of Lorn, was legitimate, 
and therefore Lord of the Isles though 

Jacio his younger half-brother Donald, son 
of his father's second mainagc with the 
Princess of Scotland, superseded him in his 
light, and appaicntly by his own consent. 
From this Donald so prcferiod is descended 
the family of Sleat, now Lords Mac-Donald. 
On the other hand, from Ronald, the excluded 
heir, upon whom a veiy laige appanage was 
settled, descended the chiefs of Glcngary and 
Clanronald, each of w’hom had large pos- 
sessions and a numerous \assalage, and 
boasted a long descent of W'atlike ancesliy, 
Tlunrcommonancestor Ronald wasmurdereil 
by the Earl of Ross, at the Monastery of 
Elcho, A D. 1^6- I heheve it has been subject 
of fierce dispute, w hether Donald, w ho can led 
on the line of Glengaiy, or Allan of Moidart, 
the ancestor of the captains of Clanronald, 
was the eldest son of Ronald, the son of John 
of Lla. A humble Low lander may be per- 
mitted towai\e the discussion, since a Sen- 
nachic of no small note, who wrote m the 
sixteenth century, expresses himself upon this 
delicate topic in the following words : — 

‘I hiive now given you an account of evciy- 
thing you can expect of the descendants of 
the clan Colla, (i. e. the Mac-Donalds,) to the 
death of Donald Du at Drogheda, namely, 
the true line of those who possessed the Isles, 
Ross, and the. mountainous countries of 
Scotland. It was Donald, the son of Angu.s, 
that was killed at In\crness (by his own 
harpe,rMac-i’Cairbre), son of John of the Isles, 
son of Alexander, son of Donald, son of John, 
son of Angus Og. And I know not which of his 
kindred or relations is the true heir, except 
these five .sons of John, the son of Angus Og. 
whom I here set down for you, namely Konal(l 
and Godfrey, the two sons of the daughter 
of Mac-Donald of Lorn, and Donald and John 
Mor, ami Alexander Carrach, the three sons 
of Margaret Stewart, daughter of Robert 
Stew'art, KingofScotland.'— 
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Note VIII. 

TAe House of Lorn.-V. 415. 

The House of Lorn, as we observed in a 
former note, w'as, like the Lord of the Isles, 
descended from a son of Soinerled, slain at 
Renfiew, in 1164. This son obtained the 
succession of his mainland teriitoiies, com- 
prehending the greater pait of the three 
districts otLorn, in Argyleshiie, and of course 
might rather be considered as petty princes 
than feudal barons. They assumed the patro- 
nymic appellation of Mac-Dougal, by which 
they aie distinguished in the history of the 
middle ages. The Lord of Lorn who flourished 
during the wais of Biucc was Allaster (or 
Alexander) Mac-Dougal, railed All-aster of 
Argyle. He had man ii d (he third daughter 
of John, callci’ the Red Com>n\ who was 
slam by Bruce in the J)ommi( an Chuich at 
Dumfries, and hence he wasa mortal enemy of 
that prince, and more than once reduced him to 
great straits during the early and distri'ssed 
period of his reign, as we sh.ill have repeated 
occasion to notiie. Biuce, when he began to 
obtain an ascendi ney in Scotland, took the 
first opportunity m his power to reouitethc.se 
injuiies. He marched into Aig)lcshire to 
lay waste the countiy. John of Lot n, son of 
the chieft.ain, was posted with Ins folknveis 
in the formidable pass bel».ccn L dii'allv and 
Bunawe. It is .a nai . owpath along the verge 
of the huge and piecipitous mountain, c.illed 
Cruarhan-B( n, an<l guarded on the other side 
by a pre( ipice ovei hanging Loch Awe. The 
pass seems to the eye of .a soMk r as strong as 
It is wild and romantic toth.it of an ordm.iry 
traveller. But the skill of Bruce h.id ant • 1- 
pated this difllculty While his main body, j 
engaged m a skirmish with the men of Loin, ; 
detaincil their atti ntion to the front of tlu ir 

E osilion, JamesofDougl.is, with Sir Alexaniler 
'laser, SirWilliam Wiseman, ami Sii Andrew 
Grey, ascended the mountain with a select 
body ofarchery, and obtameil possession of the 
heights which commanded the p.iss. A volley 
of arrows clescending upon tluin diiettiy 
warned the Argyh shire men of their perilous 
situation, and their lesist.ince, which had 
hitherto been bold and manly, was ch.anged 
into a precijiit.ite flight The deep and 
lapid river of Awe was then(wc learn the 
fact from Barbour with some surprise) crossed 
by a bridge. This bridge the mountaineeis 
atiempteifto demolish, but Bi uce's followers 
weic too close upon their le.ir; (hey vveic* 
therefore, without rc'fuge and defence, and 

' The .Hint, accorcliiiir to I onl ll.iilcs liut lliu 
lii'ne.ilotjy is distinctly yiven by ) ntomi — 

‘The tliryd tlmiclitjr of Kcd Cwniyn, 
Alys.iwndjr of Arj^.ivlc s> iiu 
Tiilt, .'ind wedilyt til hys «)f, 

And on hyr he g.it in-lil li)s lyfo 

i hon of Lome, the (|iihilk jjat 
iwj 11 of I.orno eftyr th.il ' 
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were dispersed with great slaughter. John 
of Lorn, suspicious of the event, had early 
bei.xken himself to the galleys which he hat! 
upon the lake ; but the feelings which Barbour 
I assigns to him, while witnessing the rout and 
I slaughter of his followci s, exculpate him from 
the charge of cowardice. 

* To Jhone off I ,orne it siild displesc 
I trow, nuhen he Jus men inycht sc, 

Owte off his sUiippis fra the se, 
lie slayne and chass3rt in the lull. 

That he mycht set na help thar till. 

Bot It ani'r>s als (^retunily, 

To Kud h.irtis that ar worthf, 

To se th.ir f.iv is fulfill thair will 
Asiotli.nin scltr to thole the ill '—B VII v. 394. 

After this decisive engagement, Bruce laid 
wasfci Arg3'lt'.shiie, and besieged liunstaffnage 
Castle, on the western shore of Lorn, com- 
pelled it to surremfer, and placed in that 
principal stronghold of the Mac-Dougals a 
gariison and gov'trnor of his own. Theelder 
Mac-Dougal, now wearied with the contest, 

I submitted to the victor; but his son. ‘rebel- 
] limis,’ says Barbour, ‘ as he wont to be,' fled 
to England by sea. When the wars between 
the Bruce and Baliol factions again broke 
out in the reign of David TI, the Lords of 
Lorn w’ere again found upon the losing side, 
owing to the ir hereditary enmity to the house 
of Biuce. Accordingly, upon the issue of 
that coiiti St, they were deprived by David II 
ami his successor of by fir the greater part of 
their extensive territoiies, which were con- 
I fi I red upon Stew art, called the Knight of Lorn. 

! The house of M.ic-Dougal continued, how- 
j ever, to survive the loss of i)ovver, and affords 
a very r.ire, if not a uimiue, instance of 
! a f.imily of such unlimited power, and so dis- 
tinguished dining the midale ages, surviving 
the di eny of tin ir grandeur, ami flourishing 
Ml a piivate station The C'astle of Dunolly, 
near Oban, with its dependencies, was the 
principal part of what ri'rnained to them, with 
tin ir I iglit of dill fl-ainship over the families of 
(heir nam ' and blood. These ihej' continued 
to enjoy until the vear 1715, vvhi n the repre- 
si Illative incurred the penalty of forfeiture, 
for his accesMon to the insuiiretion of that 
pel iod, thus losingthe remains of his inheritance 
to rf*piai.e upon the tlirone the desccndanla 
of those princes, whose act ession his ancestors 
had opposed at the expense of their feudal 
grandeur The cst.ite w as, howev er, restored 
about 17 f:;, to (he f.ither of the present pro- 
prietor, vv liom f.imily experience h.ad taught 
tlu; hazard of inteifi img with the established 
eovernim-nt, ami who remained quiet ujwn 
tliat occasion. He therefore regained his 
I piopertj' when many Highland chiefs lost 
I theirs. 

I Nothing can be moie wildly beautiful than 
I the '.ituatlon of Dunolly The luins are sitii- 
! ated ipon a bold and precipitous promontory, 

I overh.inging Loch Ktive and distant alxiut a 
i mile from the village and port of Oban The 
piincipal p.iit which remains is the donjon or 
' keep ; but fiaginents of other buildings, over- 
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||7t>wn with ivy, attest that it had been once 
a place of im^rtance, as laree apparently as 
Artomish or Dunstaffnage. These frng^ments 
enclose a courtyard, of which the keep prob- 
ably formed one side ; the entrance being by 
a steep ascent from the neck of the isthmus, 
formerly cut across by a moat, and defended 
doubtless by outworks and a drawbridge. 
Beneath the castle standsthe present mansion 
i)f the family, having on the one hand Loch 
Etive, with its islands and mountains, on the 
other two romantic eminences tufted with 
copsewood. There are other accompaniments 
suited to the scene ; in particular, a huge 
upright pillar, or detached fragment of that 
sort of rock called plum-pudding stone, upon 
the shore, about a quarter of a mile from the 
castle. It is called C/ach-na-cau^ or the Dog's 
Pillar, because Fingal is said to have used 
it as a stake to whit n he bound his celebrated 
dog Bran. Others say, that when the Lx>rd 
of tne Isles came upon a visit to the Lord of 
Lorn, the dogs brought for his sport were 
kept beside this pillar. Upon the whole, a 
more delightful and romantic spot can scarce 
be conceived ; and it receives a moral inter- 
est from the considerations attached to the 
residence of a family once powerful enough 
to confront and de/eat Rooert Bnice, and 
now sunk into the shade of private life. It is 
at present possessed by Patrick Mac-Dougal, 
Esq., the lineal and undisputed reprcsentatii e 
of the ancient Lords of Lorn. The heir of 
Dunolly fell lately in Spain, fighting under 
the Duke of Wellington, — a death well be- 
coming his ancestry. 


Note IX. 

Awaked before the rushing hrow^ 

'I' he mimic fires of ocean giow^ 

Those lightnings of the wa 7 >e. 

-P. 417. 

The phenomenon called by sailors Sea-fire, 
is one of the most beautiful and interesting 
\V’iiich is w'itnessed in the Hebiides. At 
trmes the ocean appears entirely illuminated 
around the ve.ssel, and a long train of lam- 
bent coruscations are perpetually burst- 
ing upon the sides of the vessel, or pursuing 
her wake through the darkness. The.se phos- 
phoric appearances, concerning the origin of 
which naturalists are not agreed in opinion, 
seem to be called into action by the rapid 
motion of the ship through the water, and are 
probably ow ing to the water being saturated 
with fish-spawn, or other animal substances. 
They remind one strongly of the description of 
the sea-snakes in Mr. Coleridge’s wild, but 
highly poetical ballad of ‘The Ancient 
Mariner’ — 

* Beyond the shadow of the ship 
1 watch d the water-snakes, 

They moved in tracks of shining white. 

And when they rear'd, the elviui light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Note X. 

The dark fortress.— Y. 418. 

Thefortiessof a Hebridean chiefwas almost 
always on the sea-shore, for the facility of 
communication which the ocean afforded. 
Nothing can be more wild than the situations 
which they chose, and the devices by which the 
architects endeavoured to defend them. 
Narrow stairs and arched vaults were tlie 
usual mode of access; and the drawbtid^e 
appears at Dunstaffnage, and elsewhere, to 
have fallen from the gate of the building to 
the top of such a staircase ; so that any one 
advancing with hostile purpose, found him- 
self in a state of exposed anu precarious 
elevation, with a gulf between him and the 
object of his attack. 

These fortresses w'ere guarded with equal 
care. The duty of the watch de\ olved chielly 
upon an officer called the Cock man, w ho had 
the charge of challenging all who approached 
the castle. The very ancient family of Mac- 
Niel of Barra kept this attendant at tlieir 
castle about a hundrctl years ago. Martin 
gives the follow'ing account of the difficulty 
which at tended his procuringentrancethei e:— 
'The little island Kismul lies about a quarter 
of a mile from the south of this isle (Barra); 
it is the seat of Mackneil of Barra ; there is 
a st<me w’all round it two stories high, reach- 
ing the sea; and within the w'all there is an 
old tower and nn hall, with other houses about 
it. There is a little magazine in the tow’cr, to 
which no stranger has access. I saw the 
officer called the Cockman, and an old cock 
he is ; w hen I bid him ferry me over the water 
to the island, he told me that he was but an 
inferior officer, his business being to attend 
in the lower ; but if (says he) the constable, 
who thiMi stood on the wall, will give ^ou 
access, I '11 ferry you over. I desired him to 
procure me the constable’s permission, and I 
w'ould reward him ; but having W’aited some 
hours for the constable's answer, and not 
receiving any, I was obliged to return with- 
out seeing this famous fort. Mackneil and 
his lady being absent, was the cause of this 
difficulty, andof my notseeingthepl.ice. I w'.is 
told some weeks after, that the constable was 
very apprehensive of some design I might 
ha\ c in viewing the fort, and thereby toexpose 
it to the conouest of a foreign power ; of which 
I supposed there was no great cause of fear.' 


Note XI. 

That keen knight^ De Argentine. 

-P. 421. 

Sir Egidius, or Giles dc Argentine, was one 
of the most accomplished knightsuf the pei iod. 
He had served in the wars of Henry of Lux- 
emburg w'ith such high reputation, that he 
was, ill popular estimation, the third w'orthy 
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of the ajre. Those to whom fame assigned 
precedence over him were, Henry of Luxem- 
burg himself^ and Robert Bruce. Argentine 
haa warred m Palestine, encountered thrice 
with the Saracens, and had slain two antago- 
nist.s in each engagement an easy matter, 
he said, for one Christian knight to slay 
two Pagan dogs. His death corresponded 
with his high character. With Ayincr de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, he was appointed 
to attend imrnediatelv upon the person of 
Edward II at Bannockburn. When the day 
was utterly lost they forced the king fiom the 
field. De Argentine saw the king safe from 
immediate danger, and then took his leave 
of him ; ‘ God be with you, sir,’ he said, ‘ it is 
not my wont to fly.’ So saying, he turned his 
horse, cried his war-cry, plunged into the 
midst of the '•ombatants, and was slain. 
Baston, a rhyming monk who had been 
bi ought by Edward to celebrate his expected 
tiiumph, and who was compelled uy the 
victors to compose a poem on his defeat, 
mentions with some, feeling the death of Sir 
Giles de Argentine : 

Nobilis Argeiitefi, tnclyte, (inlets Fj^idt, 

A-'w saeratn mentem cum te siuiumdere vtdt, 

‘The first line mentions the three chief re- 
quisites of a true knight, iml lo Inrih, valour, 
and courleousness. Few Lioni'C couplets 
can be protiuced that ha\e so much sentinu-nt. 
I Nsish that I could have collected more ample 
memorials concerning a character altogether 
different from modern manners, Sir Giles 
d’ Argentine wa.s a hero of romance in real 
life.’ So observes the excellent Lord Hail**s. 


Notis XII, 

' Fill me the mighty cup ! ’ he said^ 

‘ Erst own'd by royal Somerled.' — y. 421 

A Hebridean drmkmg-cup, of the most 
ancient and curious wo^manship, has been 
long preserved in the castle of Duiivegan, in 
Skye, the romantic seat of Mac-Lcod ot Mac- 
Leod, the chief of that ancient and powerful 
clan. The horn of Rone More, preserved in 
the same family, and recorded by Dr. John- 
son, is not to be compared with this piece 
of antiquity, which is one of the greatest curi- 
osities in Scotland. The following is a pretty 
accurate description of its shape and dimen- 
sions. but cannot, I fear, be perfectly under- 
stood without a drawing. 

This very curious piece of antiquity is nine 
inches and three-quarters in inside depth, and 
ten and a half in height on the outside, the 
extreme ineasureover the lips being four inches 
and a half. The cup is divided into two parts 
by a wrought ledge, beautifully ornamented, 
about three-fourths of an inch in breadth. 
Beneath this ledge the shape of the cup is 


rounded off, and terminates in a flat circle. 
Ilk. that of a tea-cup : four short feet support 
the whole. Above the projecting ledjge the 
i.nape of the cup is nearly square, projecting 
outward at the brim. The cup is made of 
wood, (oak to all appearance,) but most 
curiously wrought and embossed with silver 
work, which projects from the. vessel. There 
aie a number of regular projecting socket. s, 
which appear to have been set with stones ; 
two or three of them still hold pieces of coral, 
the rest are empty. At the four corners of 
the projecting ledge, or cornice, arc four 
sockets, much larger, probably for pebbles or 
precious stones. The workmanship of the 
silver is extremely elegant, and appears to 
have been highly gilded. The lecige, brim, 
and legs of the cup are of silver. The family 
tradition hears that it was the property of Neil 
Ghlune-dhu, or Black-knee. But who this 
Neil was, no one pretends to say. Around the 
edge of the cup is a legend, perfectly legible, 
in the Saxon black-kttcr, which seems to 
run thus : 

Slfo : Johis : iRirh : || : Vnclpis : : II 

^r : i^anat : Vuh : II Ifiahia : iflorgneil : || 
(Et ; ^pat : ^0 : JKu : Sla : II Clea : JUoru 0 pa : II 
. Jlno ; Jli : Jc ; 930 11 Onili : ©imi : 

The inscription may run thus at length: 
Ufo Johannis Mich Magut Principisde Hr 
Mauae Vich Liahia Magryncil et sperat 
Domino Ihesii dari cUnientiam illorum 
ohera. Fecit A nno Domini Onili Oimi. 
\Vliich may run in English . Ufo, the son of 
John, the son of Magnus, Prince of Man, the 
grandson of Liahia Macgryncil, trusts in the 
Loid Ji sus that their w oiks (i e hisowmand 
those of his ancestors) will obtain mercy. 
Oiieil Oimi made this in the year of God 
nine hundnd and ninety-three. 

But this version does not include the puzzling 
letteis HK before the word Manac. Within 
the mouth of the cup the letteis Jha (Jesus) 
are n pcated four times F rom tins and other 
circumstances it would seem to have been 
a chalice This circumstance may perhaps 
account lortheuscof thetwo Arabic numeials 
These liguies w'ere introduced by Pope 

ilvcster, A. D 991, and might be u.sed in a 
vessel formed for church service so early as 
99^. 1 he w’orkinanship of the whole cup is 

e.xtirmely elegant, and resembles, I am told, 
antiques of the same nature preserved in 
Iiel.'ind. 

The cups thus elegantly formed, and highly 
v'alued, vvei e by no means utensi Isof mere snow. 
Mai tin gives the following account of the 
festivals of his time, .and 1 have heard similar 
instances of brutality in the Lowlands at no 
veiy distant pel iod. 

‘ The manner of drinking used by the chief 
men of the Isles is called in their language 
Streah, i.e. a Round ; for the company sat 10 
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a circle, the cupbearer fill'd the drink round 
to them, and all was drank out, whatever the 
liquor was, whether strong or weak ; they 
continued drinking sometimt's twenty-four, 
sometimes forty-ei^it hours : It was reckoned 
a piece ofmanhoodto drink until theyberame 
drunk, and there were two men with a barrow 
attending punctuallyon such occasions. They 
stood at tne door until some became drunk, 
and they carry’d them upon the barrow to 
bed, and returned again to their post as long 
as any continued fresh, and so carried off the 
whole company, one by one, as they became 
drunk. Several of my acquaintance have 
been witnesses to this custom of drinking, 
but it is now abolished.' 

This savage custom was not entirely done 
away within this last generation. 1 have 
heard of a gentleman who happened to be a 
water-drinker, and was permitted to abstain 
from the strong potations of the company. 
The bearers carried away one man after 
another, till no one was left but this Scottish 
Mirglip. They then came to do him the s.ime 
good office, which, however, he declined as 
unnecessary, and proposed to walk to his 
bedroom. It was a permission he could not 
obtain. Never such a thing had happened, 
they said, in the castle ' that it was impossible 
but he must require their assistance, at any 
rate he must submit to receive it ; and carried 
him off in the barrow accordingly. A classical 
penalty was sometimes imposed on those ho 
oalkeci the rules of good fcllowshipbycxading 
their share of the banquet. The same author 
continues : — 

'Among persons of distinction it was 
reckoned an affront put upon any company to 
broach a piece of wine, ale, or aquavitae, and 
not to see it all drank out at one meeting. If 
any man chance to go out from the company, 
though but for a few minutes, he is obliged, 
upon his return, and before he take his scat, 
to make an apology for his absence in rhyme; 
which if he cannot perform he is liable to such 
a share of the reckoning as the company 
thinks fit to impose : wliiai custom obtains in 
many places still, and is called Bianchiz Bard, 
which, in their language, signifies the poet’s 
congratulating the company.’ 

Few cups were better, at least more 
actively, employed in the rude hospitality of 
the period, than those of Dunvegan ; one. 
of which we have just described. There is 
in the Lcabhar Dearg, a song, intimating 
the overflow'ing gratitude of a barfl of Clan- 
Ronald, after the exuberance of a Hebridean 
festival at the patriarchal fortress of Mac- 
I^od. The translation bemg obviously very 
literal, has greatly flattened, as I am informed, 
the enthusiastic gratitude of the ancient bard ; 
and it must be owned that the w orks of Homer 
or Virgil, to say nothing of Mac-Vuirich, might 
have suffered by their transfusion through 
such a medium. It is pretty plain, that when 
the tribute of poetical praise was bcstow'ed, 
the horn of Rorie More liad not been inactive. 


Upon Sir Roderic Mor Nfachod^ by Niall 
Mor MacVtiinch. 

‘The six nights I remained in the Dunvegan, 
it was not a show of hospit.ility I met with 
there, but a plentiful feast in thy lair hall 
among thy numerous host of heroes. 

‘The family phiced all around under the 
protection of their great chief, raised Iw his 
prosperity and respect for his warlike leats, 
now enjoying the company of his fiiends at 
the feast, — Amidst the sound of harps, over- 
flowing cups, and happy youth unaccuslomed 
to guile, or feud, partaking of the generous 
fare by a flaming liic. 

‘Mighty Chief, libeial to all in your princidy 
mansion, filled with your numerous warlike 
host, whose gencious wine would oveicome 
the hardiest heroes, yet we eontinued to enjoy 
the feast, so happy our host, so generous our 
faie.‘ — 'I'ran slated by D. Mac-fntosh. 

It would be unparclonable in a modern 
bard, w’ho has experienced the hospitality of 
Dunvegan Castle in the present day, to omit 
paying his own tiibute of giatitude for a re- 
ception more elegant indeed, but not h'ss 
kindly sincere, Uian Sir Roderick More 
himself could have afforded. But Johnson 
has already described a similar .scene in the 
same ancient lutnarclial icsidence of the 
Lords of Mac-ta*od: ‘Whatever is imaged 
in the wildest tales, if giants, dragons, and 
enchantment be exiepted, would be, felt by 
him, who, wanderingin th»‘mountainswithout 
a guide, or upon the sea without a pilot, 
should be carried, amidst his terror and 
uncertainty, to the hospitality and elegance 
of Raasay or Dunxegan.’ 


Noili XIII. 

With sohmn step, and silver wand, 
The Seneschal the presence scanned 
Of these strange guests — P. 4.21. 

The Sewer, to whom, rather than the 
Sencbclial, the oflice of ai ranging the guests 
of an island ihief appci lamed, was an officer 
of impoitance in the family of a Hebridean 
chief — ‘E\ery family had commonly two 
stewards, which, in then language, were 
called Marisch.il Tarh: the first of these 
served always at home, and was obliged to 
be versed in the pedigree of all the trilies in 
the isles, and in the higliland.s of Scotland; 
for it was his proxince to assign every man 
at table his seat according to his quality; 
and this was done without one woid speaking, 
only by drawing a score, with a white lod, 
w'hich this Mari.schal had in his hand, before 
the person who was bid by him to sit down; 
and this was necessary to prevent disorder 
and contention ; and thougn the Marischal 
might sometimes be mistaken, the master 
of the family incurred no censure by such an 
escape ; but this custom has been laid aside 
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of late. They liad also cup-bcairrs, who 
always filled and carried the cup round the 
company, and he himself always drank off 
the first draught. They had likewise, purse- 
masters. who kept their money. Both these 
officers had an hereditary right to their office 
in writing, and each of them had a town and 
land for his service: some of those rights 
I have seen fairly written on good parchment.’ 
—Martin's Western Isles. 


Noth XIV. 

the rehellious Scottish crew^ 

Who to Rath-Erin's shelter drew. 

With Garrick's outlaw'd Chief)— V. 422. 

It must bo remembered by all who have 
read the Seotl'- h history, that after he had 
slain Comyn at Dumfries, and asserted his 
right to the Scottish crown, Robert Bruce 
was reduced to the greatest extremity by 
the English and their adherents. He was 
crowned at Scone by the gene.ral consent of 
the Scottish barons, but his authority endured 
but a short time. Accoiding to the phrase 
said to have been used by his wife, he was 
for that year ‘a summer king, but not a winter 
one.’ On the. 2gth Maich, 1306, he was 
crowned king at Scone. Upon the igtli June, 
in the same year, he was.' tota/ v defeated at 
Methven, near IVidi; and his niO'^t im- 
portant ailheients, widi fi w < xceptions, were 
either cxecutetl or compelled to embtacc the 
English intciest, for sail ty of their Inesanil 
fortunes. After this disaster, his life was that 
of an outlaw, rather than a candidate for 
monarchy. He separated himself from the 
females of his retinue, whom he sent lor 
safety to the castle of Kihlrummie, in 
Aberdeenshire, where they afterw ard became 
capti\es to England From Aberdeenshire, 
Bruce, retreated to the mountainous parts of 
Breadalbane, ami approached the oorders 
of Argyleshiic. Theie, as mentioned in the 
Append ix, Note VIII, and more fully in 
Note XV, he was defeated by the Lord of 
Lorn, who had assumed arms against him 
in revenge of the death of his relati\c, John 
the Red Comyn. Escaj^ed from this peril 
Bruce, with ms few lattendaiils, subsisted 
by hunting and fishing, until the weather 
compelled them to seek better sustenance 
and shelter than the Highland mountains 
afforded. With great difficulty lin y crossed, 
from Rowardennan probably, to the western 
banks of Lochlomond, partly in a miserable, 
boat, and partly by swimming. The \ahant 
and loyal Earl of Limnox, to ^WlOse territories 
they had now found their w-ay, welcomed 
them with tears, but was unable to assist 
them to make an effectual head. The. Loid 
of the Isles, then in possession of great part 
of Cantyre, received the fugitive monarch and 
future restorer of his country’s independence, 
in his castle of Dunnaverty, in that district. 
But treason, says Baibour, was so general. 


that the King durst not abide there. Accord- 
ingly, with the remnant of his followers, 
Bi t cc embarked for Ralh-Eriii. or Rachrine, 
die Recina of Ptole.my, a small island, lying 
almost opposite, to the. shores of Ballycastle, 
on the coast of Ireland. The islanders at 
first fled from their new and armed ^ests, 
but upon some explanation submitted them- 
selves to Bruce’s sovereignty. He resided 
among them until the approach of spring 
1307, when he again returned to Scotland^ 
W'ltli the desperate resolution to rcconouer 
his kingdom, or perish in the attempt. The 
progress of nis success, from its commence- 
ment to its completion, forms the brightest 
period in Scottish history. 


Note XV. 

The Brooch of Lorn. — P. 422. 

It has been generally mentioned in the 
preceding notes, that Robert Bruce, after his 
defeat at Methven, being hard pressed by the 
brnglish, cndi avoured, with the dispirited 
remnant of his follow'ers, to escape from 
Breadalbane and the mountains of Perthshire 
into the Argyleshire Highlands. But he was 
encountered and repulsed, after a very severe 
engagement, by the Lord of Lorn. Bruce's 
personal strength and courage were never 
displayed to greater adxantage than in this 
conflict. There is a tradition in the family of 
the Mac-Dougals of Loi n, that their chieftain 
engaged in personal battle w'lth Brucehimself, 
while the latter was cmnloyed in protecting 
the retreat of his men ; tliat Mac-Dougal was 
struck down by the king, whose strength of 
body was ruual to hi.s \igour of mind, and 
would ha\e been slam on the spot, had not 
two of Loi n’s \ assals, a lather and son, whom 
trailiiion terms Mac-Keoch, rescued him, by 
seizing the mantle of the monarch, and 
diagging him liom abo\e his adxersary. 
Bruce rid himself of these foes by two blow’s 
of his redoubted battle-axe, but was so closely 
rcssed by the other followers of Lorn, that 
e was forceil to abandon the mantle, and 
brooch which fasti'iicd it, clasped in the dvi»'!i, 
gi asp of the Mac-Keochs. A studded broor h, 
said to have been that which King Robert 
lost upon this occasion, was long preser\ed 
in the family of Mac-Dougal, and was lost in 
a file which consumca their temporary 
residence. 

Ihc metiic.d history of Barbour throws an 
air of credibility upon the tradition, although 
It does not entiiely coincide either in the 
names or number of the vassals by whom 
Bruce was assailed, and makes no mention 
of the personal danger of Lorn, or of the loss 
of Bruce's mantle. The last circumstance, 
inilocd, might be warrantably omitted. 

According to Barbour, the King, w’ith his 
handful of followers, iiotamountinj^probably 
to three hundred men, encountered Lorn with 
about a thousand Argyleshire men, in Glen- 
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Dourhart, at the liead of Breadalbane, near 
Teyndrura. The place of action is still calh d 
Dairy, or the King's Field. The field of 
battle was unfavourable to Bruce's adherents, 
who were chiefly men-at-arms. Many of the 
horses were slam by the long pole-axes, of 
which the Argyleshire Scotti^ had learned 
the use from the Norwegians. At length 
Bruce commanded a retreat up a narrow and 
difficult pass, he himself bringings up the rear, 
and repeatedly turning and ariTHng back the 
more venturous assailants. Lorn, observing 
the skill and valour used by his enemy in 
protecting the retreat of his followers, 'Me- 
thinks, Murthokson,' said he, addressing one 
of his followers, 'he resembles Gol Mak- 
mom, protecting his followers from Fingal.’ 
— ‘A most unworthy comparison,' observes 
the Archdeacon of Aberdeen, unsuspicious 
of the future fame of these names; ‘he might 
with more propriety have compared the King 
to Sir Gaudefer de Layrs, protecting the for- 
agers of Gadyrs against the attacks of Alex- 
ander.* Two brotliers, the strongest among 
Lom's followers, whose names Barbour 
calls Mackyn-Dtosser, (interpreted Durward, 
or Porterson,) resolved to rid their chief of 
this formidable foe. A third person (perhaps 
the Mac-Keoch of the family tradition) as- 
sociated himself with them for this purpose. 
They watched their opportunity until Bruce’s 
had entered a jiass between a lake 
Dochart probably) and a precipice, 
where the King, who w-as the last of the 
party, had scarce room to manage his steed 
Here his three foes sprung upon him at once. 
One seized his bridle, but received a wound 
which hewed off his arm; a second grasped 
Bruce by the stirrup and leg, and endeavoured 
to dismount him, but the King, putting spurs 
to his horse, threw him dow-n, still holding 
by the stirrup. The third," taking advantage 
of an acclivity, sprung up behind him upon 
his horse. Bruce, however, whose personal 
strength is uniformly mentioned as ex- 
ceeding that of most men, extricated himself 
from his grasp, threw him to the ground, and 
cfeft his skull with his sword. By similar 
exertion he drew the stirrup from nis grasp 
whom he had overthrown, and killecT him 
also with his sword as he lay among the 
horse's feet. The story seems romantic, but 
this was the age of romantic exploit ; and it 
must be remembered that Bruce was armed 
cap-a-pie, and the. assailants were half-clad 
mountaineers. Barbour adds the following 
circumstance, highly characteristic of the 
sentiments of chivalry. Mac-Naughton. a 
Baron of Cowal, pointed out to the Lord of 
Lorn the deeds of valour w’hich Bruce 
performed in this memorable retreat, with 
the highest expressions of admiration. 'It 
seems to give thee pleasure,* said Lorn, ‘that 
he makes such havoc among our friends.* - 
'Not so, by my faith,* replica Mac-Naughton ; 
'but be he friend or foe who achieves high 
deeds of chivalry, men should bear faithful 


witness to his valour ; and never have I heard 
of one, who, W his knightly feats, has extri- 
cated himself from such dangers as have this 
day surrounded Bruce.* 


Note XVI. 

Wrought and chased with rare device^ 

Studded fair tviih gems of />rice.—\^. 42a. 

Great art and expense was bestowed upon 
lh*y fdiiia, or brooch, winch secured the 
plaid, w'hcm the wearer was a person of 
importance. Martin mentions having seen 
a silver brooch of a hundred marks value. 
‘It was broad as any ordinary pewter plate, 
the whole curiously engraven with various 
animals, I'lc. There was a lesser buckle, 
w'hich was wore in the mid ’le of the larger, 
anti above two ounces w'eight; it hatl in 
the centre a large piece of crystal, or dome 
finer stone, and this was set all round with 
several Oner stones of a lesser size.’ — Western 
Islands. Pennant has given an engraving 
of such a brooch as Martin describes, and 
the workmanship of which is very elep:ant. 
It is said to have belonged to the family of 
Lochbuy.— See Pennant’s vol. iii. 

P '4- 


Note XVTI. 

Vain was then the Douglas brand. 

Vain the Campbells vaunted hana.—V. 423. 

The gallant Sir James, called the Good 
Lonl Douglas, the most faithtul and v.a]iant 
of Bruce’s adherents, was woundecl at the 
battle of Dairy. Sir Nigel, or Neil Campbell, 
was also in tnat unfortunate skirmish. He 
married Marjorie, sister to Robert Bruce, 
and was among his most faithful followers 
In a manuscript account of the house of 
Argylc, supplictl, it would seem, as materials 
for Archbishop Spottiswoodc’s History of I lie 
Church of Scotland, I find the following 
passage concerning Sir Niel Campbell;— 
Moreover, when all the nobles in Scotland 
had left King Robert after his hard success, 
yet this noble knight was most faithful, and 
slirinked not, as it is to be seen in an indenture 
bearing these words: — Memorandum quod 
cum ab incarnatione Domini 1308 con- 
ventum fuit et concordaium inter nobtles 
viros Dominum Alexandrum de Seatoiin 
milttem et Dominum Gilbertum de llaye 
militem et Dominum Nigellum Campbell 
militem apud monasterium de Cambus- 
kenneth ^ Septembris qui tacta sancta 
eucharista^ magnoque juramentofac/ojura- 
runt sedebere liber ialem regniet Robertum 
nuper regem coronatnm contra omnes 
moriales Francos Anglos Scotos defendcre 
usque ad ultimumterminum vilaeipsorum. 
Their sealles are appended to the indenture 
in j^ene w'ax, togithir with the seal of 
Gullrid, Abbot of Cambuskenneth.* 
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Note XVIII. 

When Cotnyn fell beneath the knife 

Of that fell homicide The Bruce. — P. 419 

Vain Kirkpatrick's bloody dirk^ 

Making sure of murder's work. — P. 423 

Every reader must recollect that the 
proximate cause of Bruce’s asserting his 
right to the Clown of Scotland, was the death 
of John, called the Red Comvn. The causes 
of this act of violence, equally cxtiaordinary 
from the high rank both of the perpetrator 
and sufferer, and from the place where the 
slaughter was committed, aie variously re- 
lated by the Scottish and English historians, 
and cannot now be ascertainc<l. The fact 
that they met at the high altar of the 
Minorites, or Creyfriars’ Church in Dumfries, 
that their diflrei»*nce broke out into high ana 
insulting language, and that Bruce drew his 
dagger and stalibcd Comyn. is ceitain. 
Rushing to the door of the church, Bruce 
met two powerful barons, Kirkpatrick of 
Closeburn, and James de Lindsay, who 
eagerly asked him what tidings? ‘Bad 
tulings,’ answered Bruce; ‘I doubt I have 
slain Comyn.*- -'Doubtest thou?’ said Kirk- 
patrick; ‘I make sicker!’ (i e. sure) With 
these words, he and Lindsay rushed into the 
church, and dcsnatchcd the wounded Comyn. 
The KirkpatriCKS of Closeburr assumeil, in 
memory of this deed, a hand holding a dagger, 
with the memorable words, ‘I make siover. 
Some doubt having been started by the late 
Ixird Hailes as to the identity of the Kirk- 
patrick vkho completed this day’s work with 
Sir Roger, then reprcsentatii c of the ancient 
family of Closeburn, my kind and ingenio is 
friend, Mr. Charles Kirkpatneke Shaipe. has 
furnished me with the following memorandum, 
which appears to fix the deed with Ins 
ancestor: — 

‘The circumstances of the Regent Cum- 
min’s murder, from which the family of 
Kirkpatrick, in Nithsdale, is said to ha\c 
derived its crest and motto, aic well known 
to all conversant with Scotlibh history; but 
Lord Hailes has started a doubt a.s to the 
authenticity of this tradition, when recording 
the murder of Roger Kirkpatrick, in his own 
C.astleof Caerla\ crock, by Sir James Lindsay. 
"Fordun,” says his Lordship, " remarks that 
Lindsay and Kirkpatrick were the heirs of 
the two men who accompanied Robert Bros 
at the fatal conference with Comyn. If 
Fordun was rightly informed as to this 
particular, an argument arises, in support of 
a notion which I na\e long entertained, that 
the person who struck hisdagger in Comyn’s 
heart, w'as not the representative of the 
honourable family of Kirkpatrick in Nitlis- 
dale. Roger dc K. w-as made prisoner at 
the battle of Durham, in 1346. Roger de 
Kirkpatrick was alive on the 6th of August, 
1357; for, on that day, Humphry, the son 
and heir of Roger de R., is proposed as one 
of the young gentlemen who were to be 


hostages for David Bruce. Roger de K. 
Miles was present at the parliament held at 
Edinburgh, 25th September, 1357, and he is 
mentioned as alive 3rd October, 1357 
\Foeder(i)\ it follows, of necessary conse- 
quence, that Roger dc K.. murdered in June 
1357, must have been a different person.” — 
Annals of Scotland^ vol. ii. p. 242. 

‘To this it may be answered, that at the 
period of the regent’s murder, there w'ore 
only two families of the name of Kirkpatrick 
(nearly allic-il to each other) in existence — 
Stephen Kirkpatrick, styled intheChartulary 
of Kelso (1278) Dominus vtllae de Closeburn^ 
Filiusethaeres Domini Ade de Kirkpatrick^ 
Militis^ (whose father. Ivone de Kirkpatrick, 
witnesses a charter of Robert Bros, Lord of 
Annandale, before the year 1141.) had two 
sons. Sir Roger, who carried on the line of 
Closeburn, and Duncan, who married Isobel, 
daughter and heiress of Sir David Torthor- 
wald of that Ilk; they had a charter of the 
lands of Torlhorwald from King Robert Bros, 
dated 10th August, the year being omitted— 
L'mphray, the son of Duncan and Isobel, 
got a charter of Torthorwald from the 
King, i6th July, 1322— his son, Roger of 
Torthorwald, got a charter from John the 
Giahamc, son of Sir John Grahamc of 
Moskessen. of an annual lent of 40 shillings, 
out of the lands of Ovcidryft, 1355— his son, 
William Kiikpatrick, grants a charter to 
John of Garroch, of the twa merk lan<l of 
Glengip and Garvellgill, within the tenement 
of Wamphray, 22nd April, 1372 From this. 
It appears that the Torthorwald branch W'as 
not concerned in the affair of Comyn’s 
mur<ler, and the inflictions of Providence 
which ensued. Duncan Kirkpatrick, if we 
are to belic\c the Blind Minstrel, was the 
firm fiienfl of Wallace, to whom he was 
related. — 

•• \ne Kjrk P.ntrick, that cruel was and keyne. 

In I'bd.iil Hod tliat halfycr he had bejne; 

"W ith Ing^hss men he couth nocht weyll accord, 

(>lT rurthorovsald he li.irron was and Lord, 

Offkyn he was, and W allace inudyr ncr,”— «X.c. 

Dk. V. V. 920. 

Blit this Baron seems to have had no sh.».r 
111 the adventuicsof King Robert; the crest 
of his family, as it still remains on a carted 
stone built into a cottage wall, in the tillage 
of Torthorwald, bears some re.semblance, 
says Grose, to a rose. 

‘Univeis.il tiadition, and all our later 
historians, have attributed the regent's death- 
blow to Sir Roger K. of Closeburn. The 
author of the MS. History of the Presb>*tery 
of Penpoiit, in the Advocates’ Library, 
affirms, that the crest and motto w'ere giten 
by the King on that occasion; and proceeds 
to relate some circumstances respecting 
a grant to a cottager and his w'lfe in the 
viemity of Closeburn Castle, which are 
certainly authentic, and strongly vouch for 
the truth of the other report.— “The steep 
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hill,” (says he,) "called the Dune of Tynron, 
of a considerable height, upon the top of 
which there hath been some habitation or 
fort. There have been in ancient times, on 
all hands of it, very thick woods, and great 
about that place, which made it the more 
inaccessible, into which K. Ro. Bruce is said 
to have been conducted by Roger Kirkpatrick 
of Closebum, after they had killed the Cumin 
at Dumfriess, which is nine miles fioin this 
place, whereabout it is probable that he did 
abide for some time thereafter; and it is 
r^orted, that during his abode there, he did 
often divert to a poor man’s cottage, named 
Brownrig, situate in a small parcel of stoney 

r und, encompassed with thick woods, where 
was content sometimes with such mean 
accommodation as the place could afford. 
The poor man’s wife being advised to petition 
the King for somewhat, was so modest in her 
desires, that she sought no more but security 
for the croft in her husband’s possession, and 
a liberty of pasturage for a very few cattle 
of different kinds on the hill, and the rest of 
the bounds. Of which privilcdge that ancient 
family, by the injury of time, hath a long 
time oeen, and is, deprived : but the croft 
continues in the possession of the heirs and 
successours lineally descended of this Brown- 
rig and his wife; so that this family, being 
more ancient than rich, doth yet continue 
in the name, and, as they say, retains the old 
charter.” — MS. History of the IVeshytery 
of Penpont., in the Advocates' Library of 
adinburjuh' 


Note XIX. 

Barendown fled fast away^ 

Fled the fery De la Haye . — P. 4^3. 

These knights are enumerated by Barbour 
among the small number of Bi ucc’s adherents, 
who remained in arms W’lth him after the 
battle of Methven. , 

'With him was a bold b-iron, 

SLli>r Willi, nil the Bctroiindoun, 

Schyr Gilbert de hi Ilayc alsiin.’ 

There were more than one of the noble family 
of Hay engaged in Bruce’s cause; but the 
principal w.is Gilbert de la Haye, Lord of 
Errol, a stanch adherent to King Robert’s 
interest, and whom he rewarded by creating 
him hereditary Lord High Constable of 
Scotland, a title which he used 16th March, 
1308. where, in a letter from the peers of 
Gotland to Philip the Fair of France, he is 
designed Gilbertus de Hay Constabiilarius 
Scotiae. He was slain at the battle of 
Halidoun-hill. Hugh de la Haye, his brother, 
was made prisoner at the battle of Methven. 


Note XX. 

Well hast thou framed^ Old Man, thy 
strains. 

To praise the hand that pays thy pains, 

-P. 423. 

The char.-icter of the Highland banls, 
however high in an earlier peiiod of .society, 
seems soon to have degenerated. The Irish 
alfii m, that in their kindred tribes severe laws 
became necessary to restrain their avarice. 
In the Highlands they seem gradually to 
have sunk into contempt, as well as the 
orators, or men of speech, with whose office 
that of himily poet was often united. -‘The 
orators, in their language called Isdane, 
were in high esteem iioth in these islands 
and the continent; until w’ithin these forty 
years, they sat ahvays among the nobles and 
chiefsof families in the streah, or circh*. Their 
houses and little \illages weie sanctuaries, 
as well as churches, and they took place 
before doctors of physick. The orators, 
after the Druids were extinct, w<*re bi ought 
in to preserve the genealogy of families, and 
to rej^at the same at e\ory succession of 
chiefs; and upon the occcasion of marriages 
and births, they made cpithalamiuins and 
panegyricks, which the poi't or baid pro- 
nounced. The orators, by the force of tlieir 
eloquence, had a poweifiil ascendant over 
the greatest men in their time; for if any 
orator did but ask the haliit, arms, horse, or 
any other thing belonging to the greatest 
man in these islands, it was readily granted 
them, sometimes out of respect, and .some- 
times for fear of being exelaiined against by 
a satyre, whieh, in those days, w'as reckoned 
a great dishonour. But these gentlemen 
becoming insolent, lost c?\er since both the 
piofit and esteem which w.as fonnerly due to 
their character; for neither their panegyricks 
nor s.'xt3Tcs are regarded to what they have 
been, and they are now allowed but a small 
salary. 1 must not omit to relate their way 
of study, whieh is very singular: They shut 
their doors and windows for a day’s time, 
and lie on their backs, with a stone upon 
their belly, and plads about their heads, and 
their c^es being covered, they pump their 
brainsujrihi-toncalcneomiumor p.inegyrick ; 
and indc‘ed they furnish such .a style from 
this dark cell as is understood by \ery few; 
and if they purch.ise a eouple of horses as 
the row'ard of their meditation, thi*y think 
they have done a great matter. The poet, 
or bard, had a title to the bridegroom’s 
upper garb, that is, the plad and bonnet; but 
now he is satisfied with what the bridi-groom 
pleases to give him on such occa.sions.’ — 
Martin’s Western Isles. 

Note XXI. 

Was V not enough to RonalcTs bower 

I brought thee, like a paramour. — P. 426. 

It was anciently customary in the Higli- 
lands to bring the bride to the house of the 
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husband. Nay, in some cases the com- 
plaisance was stretched so far, that she 
remained there upon trial for a twelvemonth: 
and the bridegroom, even after this peiio‘1 
of cohabitation, retained an option of refusing 
to fulfil his engagement. It is said that 
a desperate feud ensued b(‘tween the t Ians of 
Mac-Donald of Sleate and Mac-Leod, owing 
to the former chief having availed himself 
of this license to send back to I^unvcgan 
a sister, or daughter of the latter. Mac-Leod, 
resenting the indignity, obscived, that since 
there was no wedding bonfire, there should 
be one to solemnize the divorce. Ac- 
cordingly, he burned and laid waste the 
territories of Mac-Donald, who retaliated, 
and a deadly feud, with all its accompani- 
ments, took place in form. 


Note XXII. 

Since matchless Wallace first had been 
Jn tnock'ry crown'd with wreaths of green. 

— i\ 426. 

Stow gives the following curious account 
of the trial and execution of tins celebiateil 
patriot-— 'William Wallace, who had oft- 
times set Scotland in ::n at trouble, was 
taken and brought tw London, w-th great 
numbers of im n an<l wonu n wandering 
upon him. He was lodged m the house of 
William Delect, a cili/en of London, in 
rencliurch sticet. On the rnoriow', being 
the eve of St. Hartliolomew, he was brought 
on horseback to Westminster. John Legrate 
and (icffrey, knights, the mayor, sh ritfs, 
and aldeimen of London, and many otheis, 
both on horseback and on foot, accompanv ing 
him; and in the great hall at W'estminster. 
he being placed on the south bench, crowned 
with laurel, for that he had said in tinu s oast 
that he ought to bear aciown in that hall, 
as it was commonly leportetl; and being 
appeached for a tiaitor by Sir IVter Malone, 
the king’s justice, he answered, that he was 
never tiaitor to the King of Liigland; but 
for other things wheicof lie w as act used, ho 
confessed them ; and was aflei hea«led ami 
quartered.’— S row, Chr. p. 209. Theic is 
something singulaily doubtful about the 
mode in which Wallace was taken. '1 hat he 
w-as betrayed to the Lnglish is indubitable ; 
and popular fame chaiges Sir John Menteith 
with the indelible infamy. ‘Accurst d,’ says 
Arnold Blair, ‘be the i!av of n.iiivity of John 
de Menteith, and may his name be stiuck 
out of the book of life.’ But John de Mentt-ith 
was all along a zialous favouier of the 
English int'-rest, and was go\ernor of Dum- 
barton Castle by commission from Edw-ard 
the First; and therefore, as the accurate 
Lord Hailes has obserxed, could not be the 
friend and confidant of W’allacc, as tradition 
states him to be The truth seems to be, 
that Menteith, thoroughly engaged in the 


English interest, pursued Wallace closely, 
and made him prisoner through the treachery 
of an attendant, whom Peter Langtoft calls 
Jack Short. 

‘ William Walcis is noincn tliat master was of theves, 
Tiding lo the long is comen that robbery mischeives. 
Sir JoTinof Mcnetest suedWillidin so niyli, 

He tolc him when he weend least, on night, his 
leman him by, 

That was through treason of ynrk his man, 

He was the cnchcson that Sir John so him ran, 
lark's brother h.id he slam, the W.illeis th.it is said, 
The more Jtack was fain to do William that braid. 

From this it w'ould appear that the infamy 
of seizing W'allacc, must rest between a de- 
generate Scottish nobleman, the vassal of 
England, and a domestic, the obscure agent 
of his treachery ; belw’cen Sir Jtihn Menteith, 
son of Walter, Lari of Menteith, and the 
traitor Jack Short. 


NoiEXXIlI. 

Where's Nigel Bruce} and De la Haye^ 

And valiant Seton - where are they } 

Where Somerville^ the kind and free} 

And Fraser ^flower of chivalry } 

- P. 426. 

When these lines were written, the author 
was remote from the means of correcting his 
iiKlistinct reiollection concerning the indi- 
vidual fate of Biuce's followers, after the 
battle of Metliven. Hugh de la Haje, and 
1 liomas Sorneri illc of Lintoun arul Cow dally, 
ancestor of Loid Somerville, were both maae 
prisoners at that def«-at, but neither was 
CM cuted. 

Sir Nigel Biiice was the )oungcr brother 
of Robert, to whom he committed the charge 
of his wile and daughter, Marjoiie, and the 
di fence, of his strong castle ol Kildiaimmie, 
near the head ot the Don, m Abi idi dish ire. 
Ivildrunimie long rcsisii d the ai ms ot the 
Laris ot Lancaster and Hereford, until the 
magazine was tn acherously burnt. The gar- 
iison was then compellea lo suircnder at 
discretion, and Nigel Bruce, a }outh remark- 
able. for personal beauty, as well " mr 
g.illantry, fell into the hands of the unre- 
lenting Ldward He was tried by a special 
commission at Berwick, was condemnea, and 
executed. 

Christopher Seatoun shared the same un- 
foitunatc fate. He abo was distinguished 
by personal valour, and signalized himself 
in the fatal battle of Melhv cn. Robei t Bruce 
adventured his person in that battle like a 
knight of loinancc. He dismounted Aymer 
<ie Valence, Earl of Pembroke, but was in 
his turn dismountcii by Sir Philip Mowbray. 
In this cmiigeiice Seatoun came to his aid, 
and remounted him. Langtoft mentions, 
that in this battle the Scottish wore while 
surplices, or shirts, over their armour, that 
those of rank might not be known. In this 
manner both Biuce and Seatoun escaped. 
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But the latter was afterwards betrayed to 
the English, through means, according to 
Barbour, of one MacNab, 'adisciplc of Judas,* 
in whom the unfortunate knight reposed 
entire conGdence. ^ There was some [^culi- 
arity respecting his punishment; because, 
according to Matthew of Westminster, he 
was considered not as a Scottish subject, but 
an Englishman. He was therefore taken to 
Dumfnea, where he was tried, condemned, 
and executed, for the murder of a soldier 
slain by him. His brother, John de Seton, 
had the same fate at Newcastle ; both were 
considered as accomplices in the slaughter 
of Comyn, but in what manner they were 
particularly accessory to that deed does not 
appear. 

The fate of Sir Simon Frazer, or Frizel, 
ancestor of the family of Lovat, is dwelt 
upon at great length, and with savage exulta- 
tion, by tne English nistorians. This knight, 
who was renowned for personal gallantry, 
and high deeds of chiva^, was iHso made 
prisoner, after a gallant defence, in the battle 
of Methven. Some stanzas of a ballad of the 
time^ which, for the sake of rendering it 
intelligible, I have translated out of its rude 
orthography, give minute particulars of his 
fate. It was written immediately at the 
period, for it mentions the Earl of Atliole as 
not yet in custody. It was Grst pulilished 
by tne indefatigable Mr. Ritson, but with so 
many contractions and peculiarities of char- 
acter, as to render it illegible, excepting by 
antiquaries. 


' This w.is before Saint Bartholomew's mass. 

That Frizel was y-taken, were it more other less. 

To Sir Thomas of Mvilton. geiitil baron nncl free. 
And to Sir Johan Jo^e be-t^e llio was he 
To hand 

He was y-fettered welc 
Both with iron ant! with steel 

To bringeii of Scotland. 

Soon there.ifter the tiding to the king come, 

He sent him to London, with iiioii 3 r armetl groom, 
He came in at Newgate, I tell you it on a-pliglit, 

A garland of leaves on his head y-diglit 

Ofeteen, 

For hqshould be y-know, 

Both of hi^h and of low, 

I^r traitour I ween. 

V-fetterctl were his legs under his horse’s wombe. 
Both with iron and with steel mancluU wero his huiid, 
A garland of pervynk 1 set upon his heved a, 

Much was the power that him was bereved, 

1 n land. 

.So God me amend, 

Little he ween d 

So to be brought in hand 


*1*1118 was upon our lady's even, forsooth I under- 
stand, 

Thejiistlces sate for the knights of Scotland, 

Sir Thoin.is of Multon, an kiiide knyght and wise. 
And Sir Ralph of Sandwich that mickle is told in 
price, 

And Sir Johan Abel, 
Moe I might tell by tale 
Both of great and of small 

ze know sooth well. 


Then said the Justice, that gent II is and free, 

Sir Simon Frizel the king’s traiter hast thou be; 

In water and in hind that inoiiy inighien see. 

What snyst thou thereto, how will tliou quite thee; 

Do sa}'. 

So foul he him w ist, 

Node war on trust 

For to say nay. 

With fetters and with gives 1 y-hot lie was to-draw 
From the Tower of London that many men might 
know. 

In a kirtlc of burel, a selcniith wise, 

And a garland on his head of the new miise. 

Through Cheapo 
Many men of Fiigland 
For to see Symoii'l 

Tliitherward c.-m leap 

Though he cam to the gallows first he was on hung. 
All quick beheaded th.it him thmiglit long ; 

Then he w.is y-opened, his bowels y brend a. 

The heved to London-bridge was sen«l 

To shende. 

So evermore mote I the, 

Some while weened he 

Thus little to stand 

He rideth through the city, as I tell may, 

With g.iiiien and with sohice th.it was tneir play. 

To Londun-bridge lie took the w.iy, 

Mony was the wives child iliat thereon lacketh a 
day 

And said, al.ts I 
That ho was y-born 
And so vilely forelorn, 

So fair man he was. 

Now standctli the heved above the tu-brigge, 

Fast by Wallace sooth for to scgge ; 

After succour of Scotland long m.i> lie pry, 

And after lielp of France what halt it to he, 

I ween, 

Belter him were in Sf otlaml, 

With his n\e in iiis h.iiul, 

To pl.iy on the green,' &c. 


The preceding stanzas contain probably as 
minute an account as can be found of the 
trial and execution of state criminals of ihe 
period. Superstition mingled its horrors with 
those of a h^rocious slate policy, as appears 
from the following sin^lar narrative : — 

‘The Friday next^Tiefore the assumption 
of Our Lady, King Edward met Robert the 
Bruce at Saint Johnstoune, in Scotland, and 
with his company, of which company King 
Edward quelde seven thousand. When 
Robert the Bruce saw this mischief, and gan 
to flee, and hov’d him that men might not 
him Gnd ; but S. Simond Frisell pursued was 
so sore, so that he turned again and abode 
bataillc, for he was a worthy knight and 
a bolde of bodye, and the Englishmen pur- 
suede him sore on every side, and quelde the 
steed that Sir Simon Frisell rode upon, and 
then toke him and led him to the host. And 
S. Symond began for to flatter and speke 
fair, and saide. Lordys, I shall give you four 
thousand marlces of silver, ana myne horse 
and harness, and all my armoure and income. 
Tho’ answered Thobaude of Pevenes, that 
was the kinges archer. Now, God me so 
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helpe, it is for nought that thou sprakest, for 
all the gold of England I would not let thee 

5 0 without commandinent of King Edward, 
ind tho’ he was led to the King, and the 
King would not see him, but commanded to 
lean him away to his doom in London, on 
Our Lady's even nativity. And he was hung 
and drawn, and his head smitten off, and 
hanged again with chains of iron imon the 
gallows, and his head was set at London- 
bridge upon a spear, and against Christmas 
the body was burnt, for encheson (reason) 
that the men that keeped the body saw many 
devils ramping with iron crooks, running 
upon the gallows, and horribly tormenting 
the body. And many that them saw, anon 
thereafter died for dread, or waxen mad, or 
soic sickness they had.’— Chronicle in 
the British Museum^ quoted by Ritson. 


Note XXIV. 

IVas not the life of Athole shed 
1 o soothe the tyrant's sicken'd bed} 

— P. 427. 

John de Strathbogie, Earl of Athole, had 
attempted to escape out of the kingdom, but 
a storm cast him upon the coast, when he 
w'as taken, sent to London, and executed, 
w’ith circumstances of great barbanw, being 
first half strangled, tt'ui 1 ♦. !ov\n from the 
gallows while, yet alive, baibaiously dis- 
membered, anil his body burnt. It may 
surprise the rea<ler to learn, that this was 
a mitigdted punishment ; for in respect that 
his mother was a grand-daughter of King 
John, by his natural son Richard, he was not 
drawn on a sledge to execution, ‘ tha» point 
was forgiven,’ and he made the passage on 
horseback. Matthew of Westminster tells 
us that King Edward, then extremely ill, 
received great ease from the new's that his 
relative was appre hended. ' Quo audito^ Rex 
Angliae^ etsl gravissimo vtorho tunc lan- 
guercty levins tamen tiilit dolorem' To 
this singular exnrcssion the text alludes. 


Note XXV 

And must his wordy till dying daVy 

Be nought but quartery hang, and slay I 
-P. 427. 

This alludes to a passage in Barbour, 
singularly expressive of the vindictive spirit 
of Edward I. The prisoners taken at the 
castle of Kildrummic had surrender^ed upon 
condition that they should be at King Edward’s 
disposal. ‘ But his will,’ says Barbour, ‘was 
always evil towards Scottishmen.’ The news 
of the surrender of Kildrummie arrived when 
he waa in his mortal sickness at Burgb-upon* 
Sands. 


* And when he to the death was near, 

The folk that at Kyldromy wer 
Come with prisoners that they had tane. 

And »ne to the king are gane. 

And for to comfort him they taultl 
How tliey the castcU to them yauld ; 

And how they till his will were brought, 

To do off that whatever he thought, 

And ask'd what men should off them do. 

Then look'd he angryly them to, 

He said, grinning, " IIANGS and draws." 

That was wonder of sic saws. 

That he, that to the dcatii was near. 

Should answer upon sic maner, 

Forouten moaning and mercy ; 

How might he trust on him to cry. 

That sooth-fastly dooms all thing 
To have mercy for his crying. 

Off him that, throw his felony, 

Into sic point had no mercy?' 

There was much truth in the Leonine 
couplet, with which Matthew of Westminster 
concludes hiscncomium on the first Edv^ ard : — 

‘Scotos Edwardiis, duin vixit, 5up[M;ditavit, 
Tcnuit, afilixit, depressit, dilaniavit.’ 


NoieXXVI. 

While I the blessed cross advancCy 
And expiate this unhappy chance 
In Palestiney with sword and lance. 

-P. 428. 

Bruce uniformly professed, and probably 
felt, compunction for having violated the 
sanctuary of the church by the slaughter of 
Comyn ; and finally, in nis last hours, in 
testimony of his faith, penitence, and zeal, 
he requested James Lord Douglas to carry 
I his heart to Jerusalem, to be there deposited 
j in the Holy Sepulchre. 


Note XXVII. 

De Bruce ! I rose with purpose dread 
'lb speak my curse upon thy head. 

— P. 428. 

So soon as the notice of Com) n’s slaughter 
reachetl Rome, Bruce and his adherents were 
excommunicated. It x\as published first by 
the Archbishop of York, and renewed at 
clitfcient times, particularly by Lamb- r 
Bishop of St. Andrews, in 1308; but it does 
not appear to have answered the purpose 
which ttie English monarch expected. Indeed, 
for reasons w hich it may be ditficult to trace, 
tlie thunders of Rome descended upon the 
Scottish mountains w'ith less effect than in 
more fertile countries. Probably the com- 
parative poverty of the benefices occasioned 
that few'er foreign clergy settled in Scotland ; 
and the interest of the native churchmen were 
linked with that of their country. Many of 
the Scottish prelates, Lambyrton the primate 
particularly, declared for Bruce, while he 
w as yet under the ban of the church, although 
he attenvards again changed sides. 
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Note XXVIII. 

I/eel wiihin mine aged breast 
A power that will not be repres.^d. ^ 

Bruce, like other heroes, observed omens, 
and one is recorded by tradition. After he 
had retreated to one of the miserable places 
of shelter, in which he could venture to take 
some repose after his disasters, he lay stretched 
upon a nandful of straw, and abandoned him- 
self to his melancholy meditations. He had 
now been defeated four times, and was upon 
the point of resolving to abandon all hopes 
of further opposition to his fate, and to go to 
the Holy Land. It chanced, his eye, while 
he w’as thus pondering, was attracted the 
exertions of a spider, who, in order to fix his 
web, endeavoured to swing himself from one 
beam to another above his head. Involuntarily 
he became interested in the pertinacity with 
which the insect renewed his exertions, after 
failing six times ; and it occurred to him that 
he would decide his own course according to 
the success or failure of the spider. At the 
seventh effort the insect gained his object: 
and Bruce, in like manner, perse\ercd and 
carried his own. Hence it has been hchl 
unlucky or ungiatcful, or both, in one of the 
name of Bruce to kill a spider. 

The Archdeacon of Aberdeen, instead of 
the abbot of this tale, introduces an Irish 
Pythoness, who not only predicted his good 
fortune as he left the island of Radii m, but 
sent her two sons alonjr with him, to ciisuic 
her own family a share m it. 

• Then in schort time men inycht thaun se 
Scimte all thair K:<th'i>is to the se. 

And her to se bailh ayr and stcr, 

And othyr tlnnyris that niysiiri 
And as the kinj; apon the sand 
Wes ^an^and ^%p .and doun, bidaiKl 'J 
Till that his iiienye redy war. 

His ost come rycht till hini thar. 

And qiihen that scho him Imly-st had. 

And privv^ sjielc nil him seho made , 

And said, “ Takis gud kep till my 
tor or ye pass I sail vow seluiw, 

Off your fortoun a gfet parly 
Bot our all speceally 
A wyttnng her I sail yow ma, 

Quhat end that your purposs sail ta. 

For III this land is iiane trcwly 
W'ate thingis to cum sa wcill as I 
Ye pass now furth on your w i.igc, 

To wenge the h.iniie, and the owlr.a^. 

That Intfliss men h.is to yow dono , 

Bot ye wat nocht quhatkyne forton 
Yo inon drey in your werrayinyr 
Bot wyt ye weil), with outyn Icsing, 

That fra ye now h.uff takyn land, 

Nane sa iiiychty, na sa strenth thi of h.aiid. 

Sail ecr yow pass owt of your counted 
Till ml to yow abandownyt be. 

With in schort tyiiie ye s^l be kin^f. 

And haiff the land at your liking, 

And ourcuiii your fayis alL 
But fcle anoyis thole yc sail, 


Or that your purposs end haiff tane ; 

Bot ye sail thaiin ourdryve ilkane. 

And, that ye trow this sekerly, 

My twa soimys with yow sail I 
Send to tak part of your trawaill ; 

For I wate weill thai s.aU nocht falll 
To be re wanly t weill at rycht, 
tjuhen ye ar heyit to yowr inycht." ' 

Barbour'S Bruce, Book III. V. 856. 


Note XXIX. 

A hunted wanderer on the wild. 

On /oretffn shores a man exil'd. 

--P. 428. 

This is not metaphorical. The echoes of 
Scotland did actually 

— — ‘ ring' 

With the bloodhoLuuls that bayeil for her fugitive 
king.' 

A very curious and romantic tale is told 
by Barbour upon this subject, which may be 
abi idgcd as follows : — 

When Bruce had again got footing in Scot- 
land in the spring of 1307, he continued to be 
in a very weak and' piccarious condition, 
gaining, mdccrl, occasional a(l\antag(S, but 
obliged to fly before his enemies whenever 
they assembled in foice. Upon one occasion, 
while he was Iving with a small party in the 
wilds of Cumnock, in Ayi shire, Aymer do 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, with his in- 
veterate foe John of Loin, came against him 
suddenly with eiglit hundred Highlanders, 
hesitlcs a large body of incn-.it-.irms. They 
brought with them a slougli-flog, or blood- 
houn<l, wliich, some say, had been once a 
favourite w'lih the Bruce himself, and there.- 
fore was least likely to lose the traee. 

Bruce, whose force W'as under four hundred 
men. continued to make head against the 
cavalry, till the men of Loin had nearly cut 
otf'liis retreat. Perceiving the danger of his 
situation, he acted as the celebrated ainl ill- 
requited Mina is said to have done in similar 
ciicumstances. He divided his force into 
three parts, appointed a place of rendezvous, 
and commanded them to letieat by different 
routes. But when John of Lorn arrive<l at 
the spot where they divided, he caused the 
hound to be put upon the trace, which im- 
mediately ilirectcd nim to thejiursuit of that 
party which Bnice In aded. This, therefore, 
Loin pursued with his whole force, paj ing 
no attention to the others. The king again 
subdivided his sm.all body into three parts, 
and with the same result, for the pursueis 
attached thinnseUes exclusively to that which 
he led in person. He then caused his followers 
to tlispcrse, and retained only his foster- 
brother m his company. The sfough-dog fol- 
lowed the traee, .uml, neglertirig tlie others, 
attached himself and his attendants to the 
pursuit of the king. Ixtvn became convinced 
that his enemy was nearly in his jKiwer, and 
detached five of his most active attendants 
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to follow him, and interrupt his flight. They 
did so with all the agility of mountaineers. 
‘What aid wilt thou inaice?’ said Bruce to 
his single attendant, when he saw the fiv»' 
men gain ground on him. ‘The best I can,’ 
replied his foster-bi other. ‘Then ’ said Bruce, 
‘here I make my stand.’ The five pursuers 
came up fast. The king took three to himself, 
leaving the other two to his foster-brother. 
He slew the. fust who encountered him ; but 
observing his foster-brother h.ard pressed, he 
sprung to his assistance, anil despatched one 
of his assailants. Leaving him to deal with 
the survivor, he returned upon the other two, 
both of whom he slew before his foster-brother 
h.ad despatched his single antagonist. W'hen 
this hard encounter was over, with a courtesy, 
^\hicll in the w'holework marks Bruce’s char- 
acter, he thanked his foster brother for his 
aid. ‘It likes you to say so,’ answered 
his follow r; ‘but you youi self slew four of 
the five.’ — ‘True,’ said the king, ‘but only 
because 1 had betli r opportunity than you. 
'1 hey were not appn hensive of me when they 
saw me encounter three, so I had a moment s 
lime to spiing to thy aid, and to return 
cciuallv unexpectedly upon my own oppo- 
nents ^ 

In the meanwhile Loi n’s party approachcil 
rapidly, and the king and liis foster-brother 
lietook themsehisto a neighbouring w-ood 
Here they sat <low n, foi lb u< i* w as exhaust e«l 
by fatigue, until the i ly oi t'le .'ongh-houml 
came so near, that hisfbster-bioihr i <*ntre;it( d 
Bruce to provide for his safe ty by i<‘treating 
further ‘ I h.ive Insaid,’ answiM(‘d the king, 
‘that whosoever will wade a bow-shot length 
dow n a running stream, shall make the slough- 
hound lose scent — L« t us try the experiment, 
for vveie }on d( vilisli hound silenced, 1 diould 
care little for the rest ’ 

Loin in the me.inwlnleadvancnl, and found 
the bodies of his slam vas-ials, ovi r whom he 
made his moan, ami thieateiud the most 
deadly vciigianee. Then hv; followed the 
houiui to the side of the brook, down which 
the king had waded ;i great way. Hi ic the 
hound w.as at fault, and John of Lorn, after 
long attempting in vain to recover Biucc’s 
trace, lehnquished the pursuit 

‘Otheis,’ savs Baibour, ‘allirm, that upon 
this occasion tlie king’s hie was saved by an 
excellent aicher who accompanied him, and 
who peiciiving they would be finally taken 
by means of iTic bloodhound, hid himself m 
a thicket, and shot him with an arrow. In 
which way,’ adds the metneal biographer, 
‘this escape hapiwned I am uncert.ain, but 
at that biook the king escaped from his 
pursuers.’ 

■ nuheii tlie ch.issiris rcljit ».»r, 

Aiiil jhen of I.orii li.iil niel ih.iiiii Ih.ir, 

IIo l.iiiKl .Sriijr .\j miT .ill the 

How ih.it ihc king csili.ipyt w.iss, 

And how th.it he Ins Iinc im it slew. 

And syne to the wodchnn drew 



And said ; " He is gretly to pryss ; 

For I knawnane that liffand is, 

That at niyscheyff gan help him swa. 

I trow he suld be hard to sla, 

And he war bodyn i ewynly ” 

On this wiss spak Srhyr Aymery.' 

Barbour’S Bruce, Book V. v 391. 

The English historians agree with Barbour 
as to the mode in which the English pursued 
Bruce and liis follow'crs, and tlie dexterity 
with which he evaded them. The. following 
is the testimony of Harding, a great enemy 
to the Scottish nation 


‘ The King lidw.ird with boost hym sought full sore, 
But ay he fled into woodcs and slrayte forest, 

And sJewe his men at st.iytes and daungers there, 
And at niarreys and mires was ay full prest 
l-n«Iyshmcn to kyll wiihfiutyn any rest; 

III the iiiountaynt'S and c.r.iggcs he slew ay where, 
And in the nyght Ins foes lie frajed full sere : 

The King Kdward with homes .md houndes him 
soght, 

With inenne on foie, through inarris, mosse, and 
III) re. 

Through wodcs also, and mountens (wher thei 

fo Jghi), 

And ener the Kyng Ldw.ird hight men grea'e hyre, 
If > in for tot.ike and by inyglit conqui.re, 

But thei ini'.dit hvm not gcilc by force ne by train, 
H«- s.iitc by the f>rc when thei went in the ram ' 
HaroVN'GS Chrontile, pp 303-4, 

Peter Langtoft Ibis also a passage con- 
ci ininglhe extremities to which King Robett 
was reduced, which he entitles 


/V Roberio Ihus tt fn^a tinum circa Jit 

• And welo I undcrstoile th.it the Kyng Rob>n 
Has drunken of ih.il blode the drink of Uan Warjn. 
Ii.in W .ir>n he les tounes ih.it lie held, 

^\ ilh wrong he nml a res, and misl'cryng of scheld, 
.Sit hen into ihe foiest In. \ ode naked and wode, 

Als .1 wild bt.ist. t ic of the gr.as th.it ■-toilo, 

T’ .IS of l\ni %V "irjn m lus bokc men rede, 

God g>f the King Robjn, that alle hi-, kjnde so 
speili*. 

Sir Kobinet the Briis he durst nourc abide, 

'Ihit ilui mad him rcs'.us, both in more and wod- 
side, 

To while he mad th.s train, ami did umwlnle out- 
rage,' A . 

1*1-. 1 1 K Lavc, k It' I’s (. hronii V, vol. n. 335. 

S\o London, i3i.). 


Note XXX. 

/'or, glad 0/ each pretext for spoil. 

A pirate sxvoru was Cor mac Doit. 

-P. 430. 

A soil of persons common in the isles, as 
may be e.isily believed, until the introduction 
of civil polity Witness the. Dean ol the Isles’ 
.iciount of Ron.ay. ‘At the north end of 
R.uiisa), be half mvie of sea fiae it, layes 
.ane ile calht Ronay, rnaire then a m\le in 
lenglhe, lull of wood and heddir, with ane 
havein for heikind gal‘*>s in the iniddis of it, 
and the same haveiii is guid for fostermg of 
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theives, rugf|airs, and reivairs, till a nail, 
^on the peillingf and spulzein? of poor pepiil. 
Tflis tie perteins to M’Gill vchallan of Raarsay 
by forc^ and to the bisnope of the iles be 
heritage.’-— Sir Donald Munro's Descrip- 
tion of the Jl estern Islands of Scotland. 
Edinburgh, 1805, p. 22. 


Note XXXI. 

^ Alas! dear youth, the unhappy time' 
Answer'd the Bruce, ‘ must oear the crime ^ 
Since^ ^iltier far than you. 

Even I' — he paused; for Falkirk's woes 
Upon his conscious soul arose.— V. 431. 

I have followed the vulgar and inaccurate 
tradition, that Bruce fought against Wallace, 
and the array of Scotland, at the fatal battle 
of Falkirk. The story, which seems to have 
no better authority than that of Blind Harry, 
bears, that having made much slaughter 
during the engagement, he sat down to dine 
with the conquerors without washing the 
filthy witness from his hands. 

* Fasting he was, .ina had been in great need. 

Blooded were all his weapons and his weed ; 

Suutheron lords scorn'd him in terms rude. 

And said. Behold yon Scot eats his own blood. 

Then rued he sore, for reason bad be known, 

That blood and land alike should be his own ; 

With them he long was, ere he got away. 

But contrair Scots he fought not from that day.' 

The account given by most of our historians, 
of the conversation lietwcen Bruce and 
Wallace over the Carron river, is equally 
apocryphal. There is full evidence that 
Bruce was not at that time on the English 
side, nor present at the battle of Falkirk; 
nay, that he acted as a guardian of Scotland, 
along with John Comyn, in the name of 
Baliol, and in opposition to the English. 
He was the grandson- of the competitor, with 
whom he has been sometimes confounded. 
Lord Hailes has well described, and in some 
degree apologized for, the earlier pjirt of his 
life. — ‘His grandfather, the competitor, bad 
patiently acquiesced in the award of Edward. 
His father, yielding to the times, had served 
under the English banners. But young 
Bruce had more ambition, and a more 
restless spiriL In his earlier years he acted 
upon no re^lar plan. By turns the partisan 
of Edwarcl 7 and the vicegerent of Baliol, he 
seems to have forgotten or stifled his pre- 
tensions to the crown. But his charactrr 
developed itself by degrees, and in maturer 
age became firm and consistent .’ — Annals 
of Scotland, p. 290, quarto, London, 1776. 


Note XXXII. 

These are the savaj^e wilds that lie 
North of Stralhnardill and Dunskye. 

-V. 43*. 

The extraordinary piece of scenery which 
\ have here attempted to describe is, 1 think, 


unparalleled in any part of Scotland, at least 
in any which I have happened to visit. It 
lies just upon the frontier of the Laird of 
Mac-Leod's country, which is thereabouts 
divided from the estate of Mr. Maccallister of 
Strath-Aird, called Stralhnardill by the Dean 
of the Isles. The following account of it is 
extracted from a journal kept during a tour 
through the Scottish islands 

‘The western coast of Sky is highly 
romantic, and at the same time displays 
a richness of vegetation in the lower grounds 
to which we have hitherto been strangers. 
We passed three salt-water lochs, or deep 
embayments, c.illed Loch Bracadale, Locn 

Einort, and Loch , and about 11 o'clock 

opened Loch Slavig. We were now under 
the western termination of the high ridge 
of mountains called Cudlcn, or Ouillin, or 
Coolin, whose weather-beaten and serrated 
peaks wc had admired at a distance fiom 
Dun vegan. They sunk here upon the sea, 
but with the same bold and peremptory aspect 
w'hich their distant appearance indicated. 
They appeared to consist of precipitous 
sheets of naked rock, down which the 
torrents were leaping in a hundred lines of 
foam. The tops ot the ridge, apparently 
inaccessible to human foot, were rent and 

¥ )lit into the most tremendous pinnae'es. 

owards the base of thi'sc bare and pre- 
cipitous crags the ground, eniichcd by the 
soil washed down from them, is comparatively 
verdant and productive. Where we passed 
w'ithin the small isle of Soa, we entered 
Loch Slavig, under the shoulder of one of 
these grisly mountains, and observed that 
the opposite side of the loch was of a milder 
charac’er, the mountains being softened 
down into steep green declivities. From the 
bottom of the bay advanced a headland of 
high rocks, which divided its depth into two 
recesses, from each of which a brook issued. 
Here it had been intimated to us we would 
find some romantic scenery; but wc w'ere 
umertain up which inlet w'e should proceed 
in search of it. We chose, against our better 
judgment, the southerly dip of the bay, where 
we saw a house which might afford us infor- 
mation. We found, upon inquiry, that there 
is a lake adjoining to each branch of the 
bay; and walkr-d a couple of miles to see 
that near the farm-house, merely because 
the honest Highlander seemed jealous of the 
honour of his own loch, though we were 
speedily convinced it was not that which 
we were recommended to examine. It had 
no particular merit, excepiing from its neigh- 
bourhood to a very high c.in, or precipitous 
mountain, otherwise the sheet of water had 
nothing difTcring from any ordinary low- 
country lake. We returned and re-embarked 
in our boat, for our ^Ule shook his head at 
our proposal to cli -ib over the peninsula, or 
rocky headland which divided the two lakes- 
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In rowin^jf round the headland, we were 
surprised at the inGnitc number of sea-fowl, 
then busy apparently with a shoal of Gsh. 

* Arrived at the depth of the bay, wc found 
that the discharge from this second lake 
forms a sort of waterfall, or rather a rapid 
stream, which rushes down lo the sea with 
great fury and precipitation. Round th.s 
place were assembled hundreds of trouts 
ami salmon, struggling to get up into the 
fresh water: with a net we might have had 
Uenty salmon at a haul, and a sailor, with 
no better hook than a crooked pin, caught 
a dish of trouts during our absence. Ad- 
vancing up this huddling and riotous brook, 
we found out selves in a most extraordinary 
sctMie; we lost sight of the sea almost 
immediately after we had climbed over a low 
ridge of crags, and were surrounded by 
mountains of naked rock, of the boldest and 
most pr ':ipitous character. The ground on 
which wc wa’ked was the margin of a lake, 
which seemed to have sustained the constant 
ia\ age of torrents fi om these rude ncighbout s. 
The shoics consi'^ted of huge strata of naked 
granite, here and there intermixed w'ith bogs, 
and heaps of gravel and sand piled in Uie 
empty watercourses. Vegetation there w-as 
little or none; and the mountains rose so 
pei pendieularly from the water edge, that 
Borrowdale, or even Gloneoe, is a jest to 
them. We proceeded a mile and a half up 
this deep, dark, ai.d sem-ny lake, which was 
about two miles long, halt a miK broad, and 
is, as we learned, of extreme <lepth. The 
murky vapours w liieh enveloped the mountain 
ridges, obliged us by assuming a thousand 
varied shapes, changing their drapery into 
all sorts of forms, and sometimes clearing off 
all together. It is true, the mist made us 
pay the penally by some heavy and downright 
showers, fiorn the frequency of which a High- 
land boy, whom wc brougiit fiom the farm, 
told us the lake was populaily called the 
Water-kettle. The proper name is Loch 
Corriskin, from the deep coine, or hollow, 
in the mountains of Cuilin, which affords the 
basin for this w'onderful sheet of water. It 
is as exquisite a savage scene as Loch Katrine 
is a scene of romantic beauty. A ter having 
penetrated so far as distinctly lo observe the 
termination of the lake umier an immense 
precipice, which rises abiuptly from the 
water, we returned, and ofti-ii stopped to 
admire the ravages which storms must have 
made in those lecessi’s, where all human 
witnesses were driven to places of more 
shelter an<l security. Stones, or rather large 
masses and fragments of rocks of a composite 
kind, pcrfi'ctly different Irom the strata of 
the lake, were scattered upon the bare rocky 
beach, in the strangest and most precarious 
situations, as if abandoned by the torrents 
which had borne them down from above 
Some lay loose and tottering upon the ledges 
of the natural rock, with so little security, 
that the slightest push moved them, though 


their weight might exceed many tons. These 
detached rocks, or stones, were chiefly what 
is called plum-pudding stones. The bare 
rocks, which formed the shore of the lakes, 
were a species of granite. The opposite side 
of the lake seemed quite pathless and in- 
accessible, as a huge mountain, one of the 
detached ridges of the Cuilin hills, sinks in 
a profound and perpendicular precipice dow'n 
to the w'atcr. On the left-hand side, which 
we traversed, rose a higher and equally 
inaccessible mountain, the top of which 
strongly resembled the shivered crater of an 
exhausted volcano. I never saw a spot in 
which there was less app^^arance of vegetat ion 
of any kind. The eye rested on nothing but 
barren and naked crags, and the rocks on 
which we walked by the side of the loch 
were as bare as the pavements of Cheapside. 
There are one or two small islets in the loch 
winch stem to bear junijier, or some such 
low bushy shrub. Upon the whole, though 
I have scon many scenes of more extensive 
desolation, I never witnessed any in w'hich 
it pressei! more deeply upon the eye and the 
heart than at Loch Corriskin; at the same 
time that its grantleur ele.vatcd and rodeomed 
it fiom the wild and dreary character of 
utter barrenness.* 


Note XXXIII. 

A/^n were they all of evil mieiit 
Down-look' unwilling to be seen. — P. 434. 

The story of Bruce's meeting the banditti 
is copied, with such alteiaiions as the fic- 
titious narrative rendt red nccossaiy, from 
a sinking incident in the monarch's history, 
told by Uarbour. and which I shall give in 
the words of the hero’s biographer. It is the 
sequel to the adventuie of the bloodhound, 
narrated in Note XXIX. It will be remem- 
bered that the narrative broke off, heaving 
the Bruce, escaped fiorn his pursueis, but 
worn out with fatigue, and having no other 
attendant but his foster-brother. 

• Aiiil tlie gude king held forth his way, 

Itutuix hiiiiand Ins man, qiihiil thai 
I’assyt owt throw the forost war , 
byne in the more thai ciitr) ! ihsr 
It wes h.ithe hf y, nnd 1 mg. and bn.-i \ , 

And or th.ii halll it pas'jt had, 

T h.n saw on sj d ilire men ciiinniand, 

Lik to lycht men and waucrand. 

Sv^erdis that had, anda\}s als; 

And ane otf thaiin, apoii Ins hals 1, 

A mckill lK)iind>n wethir bar. 

1 hai met the king, anvf hailst* him Ihar : 

And the king thaiin thar hailsmg jauld a , 

And nskyt thaiin qucthir thai wauld 
Thai said, Robert the Ilriiyss thai souclit 
For iiKte with him Riffth.at thai inoucht, 

Thar duelling with him wauld thai ma*. 

The king s.iid, "Ciiff that ye will swa, 

Haldys I'urlli your way with me. 

And I s.iU ger yowr koae him se. 


• Neck, shoulders. 

• Yielded, returned. 
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Thai persawyt, be his spelcinsr. 

That ]ie wes the selwyn Robert kine. 

And chaungfyt contenance and late > ; 

And held nocht in the fyrst state. 

For thal war fayis to the kin? 

And thoucht to cum in to sculking, 

And duell with him, quhill that that saw 
Thar poynt, and br}m? him than off daw. 
Thai ^ntyt till his spek forthl a. 

Bot tlie kint;, that wes witty. 

Persawyt weill. by than hawinsf. 

That thal lu^t him na thinj; : 

And said, “ Falowis, ye iiion. all thro, 
Forthir aqweiit till th.-it wc be. 

All be your selwyn furtli ga ; 

And, on the snmyn wyss, we twa 
Sail folow bchincrweill ner." 

Ouoth thal, “ Schyr, it is na inyster 3 
To trow in ws oiiy ill." — 

“ Nano do I," said he ; “ bot I will. 

That yhe ea fourth thus, quliill wc 
Better with othyr knawm be." — 

“Wo grant," thai said, " sen ye will swa : ' 
And furth npon thair gate gan ga 
Thus yeid thai till the nycht wes ner. 
And than the fonnast cuiimi>n wer 
Till a waist housbard houss : and thar 
Thai slew the w ethir th.it thai bar : 

And slew fyr for to rost thar mete ; 

And askyt the king gitf he w.dd etc. 

And rest him till the iiicte war dycht. 

The king, that hungry w.as, Ik hycht, 
Assentyt till thair spek in hy. 

Bot he said, he wald anerry 

At a fyr ; and thai all thre 

On na wyss with thaim till gyddre be. 

In the end off the houss that suUl iiui 
Ane othyr fyr; and thal did swa 
Thai drcwtluim in the houss end. 

And hnllf the wethir till him send 
And th.ii rostyt m hy thair mote , 

And fell rycht froschly for till etc 
For the king wuill lang fastyt had ; 

And had rycht iiickill tr.'iw’aill inacl . 
Tharfor he eyt full egrely. 

And quhen ho had ctyn hastily, 

He had to slep sa mekill will, 

That he mnucht set na let thar till. 

For quhen the w.\nys< fill>t ar. 

Men worlhysfl hewy eiiirmar; 

Ami to slope dr.-iwys hewrynes 
The king that all fortrawailI>t « wes, 

Saw that him worthyt slep ncdwayis 
Till his fostyr-brodyr he say is ; 

“ I traist in the, me to waik, 

Tdl Ik a little sleping tak? 

•• Ya, Schyr, ’ he said, ■' till I may drey 
The king then wynkyt a litill wey , 

And sicpyt nncht full encrcly ; 

Bot glilfiiyt wp oft sotianly 
For no had dreid off thai thre men, 

That at the tothyr fyr war then. 

That thai his fais war he w-yst; 

Tharfor he slepyt as foiile on twyst* 

The king sle[nt bot a litiil than , 

? uhen SIC slop fell on his man, 
hat he mycht norht liaM wji his ey, 

Bot fell in slop, and rowtyt hey 
Now is the king ir gret pcrilc : 

For slep he swa .a htill quhilc, 

He sail be ded, forowtyn drcid. 

For the thre tratours tuk heid. 

That he on slep wes and his man. 

In full gret hy thai raiss wqi than. 

And drew the suerdis hastily ; 

And went towart the king in hy, 

Quhen that thai saw him slf ip swa. 

And blepand thoucht thei wald him sla 


• Manner. • Therefore. • Need. * Veins 

• Become * Fatigued with travel 7 Emlure. 

• Bird on bough. 


The king wp blenklt hastily. 

And saw his man slepand him by ; 

And Stsw cuminand the tothyr thre. 

Deliuerly on fute gat he ; 

And drew his suerd owt, and thnim mete. 
And, as he yude, his fute he set 
Apon his man, weill hewyly. 

He waknyt, and raiss disily : 

For the slep maistryt hym sway, 

That or he gat wp. ane off thai. 

That come for to sla the king, 

GaifT hyin a strak in his rysiiig, 

Swa that he mycht help fiiin no nnr. 

The king sa .straitly stad I wes th.ir. 

That he wes neiiir yeyt sa stad. 

Ne war the arinyngi that he had, 

He had been dcile, forowtyn wcr. 

But nocht for thi * on sic inaiier 
He hcipyt him, in that bargayne 4, 

That thai thre tratuwris he has slan. 

Throw Goddis grace, and lus iiianhcul. 

His foslyr-hrothyr thar was dede. 

Then wes he wondre will of wayn 
Quhen he saw him left allane. 

His fostyr-brodyr meiiyt he ; 

And wary It 6 all the tothyr thre. 

And syne hys way tuk him alinne. 

And rycht towart his tryst 7 is gane.‘ 

The r.ruie. Book V. v 405. 


Note XXXIV. 

And mermaid's alabaster groty 
Who bathes her lifnbs in sunless welly 
Deep in Strathaird' s enchanted cell. 

--P. 4y. 

Imagination can hardly conceive anything 
more hcautilul ih.in the extraordinary grotto 
discovered not m.\ny ve.irs since upon the 
estate of Alexander Mac-Allister, Ksq., of 
Strathaird. It has since been much and 
deservedly celebrated, and a full account of 
its beauties has been published by Dr. Mac- 
Loay of Oban. The general impression may 
pet haps be gathered from the following 
extract ftoin a journal, which, written under 
the feelings of the moment, is likely to be 
more accurate than any attempt to lecollect 
the impressions then received — ‘The first 
entrance to this celebrated cave is rude and 
unpromising; but the light of the torches, 
with which w'c were provided, was soon 
reflected from the roof, floor, and walls, 
which seem as tf they were sheeted with 
marble, partly .smooth, partly rough with 
fro>t-work. and rustic ornaments, an(l partly 
.seeming to be wrought info statuary. The 
floor forms a steep and difficult ascent, and 
might be fancifully compared to a sheet of 
w'ater, which, while it rushed whitening and 
foaming down a declivity, had been suiklenly 
arrested and consolidated by the Kpell of an 
enchanter. Upon attaining the summit of 
this ascent, the cave opens into a splendid 
gallery, adorned with the most dazzling 
crystallizations, and finally descends with 
rapidity to the brink of a pool, of the most 


1 So d.angerously situ.iled 
3 ll.nl It nut Ikjcii for iho armour he wore. 

3 Ncverthelcbs. * Fray, or dispute 

® Much atnictcd fl Curseil. 

7 The place of rendezvous api>oiiitcd for his soldiers. 
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limpid water, about four or five yards broad. 
There opens beyond this pool a portal arch, 
formed by two columns of white spar, with 
beautiful chasing upon the sides, which 
promises a continuation of the cave. On« 
of our sailors swam across, for there is no 
other mode of passino;, and informed us (as 
indeed we partly saw by the li^flit he carried) 
that the enchantment of Maccalister’s cave 
terminates with this portal, a little beyond 
which there was only a rude cavern, speedily 
choked with stones and earth. But the pool, 
on the brink of which we stood, surrounded 
by the most fanciful mouldings in a substance 
resembling white marble, and distinguished 
by the depth and purity of its waters, might 
have been the bathing grotto of a naiad. 
The groups of combined figures projecting, or 
embosscQ, by which the pool is surrounded, 
are exquisitely elegant and fanciful. A 
statuary -’light catch beautiful hints from the 
singular and romantic disposition of those 
stalactites. There is scarce a form, or group, 
on which active fancy may not trace figures 
or grotesque ornaments, which have ocen 
radually inouhled in this cavern bv the 
ropping of the calcareous water harefening 
into petrifactions Many of those fine groups 
ha\e been injured by the sf useless rage of 
appropriation of recent tourists; and the 
grotto has lost (I am informed), through the 
smoke of torches, soniething of that vi\id 
Sliver tint which v as oti; iii.d!v one of its 
chief distinctMiis. But erioucli of beauty 
remains to compensate for all t'lat may be 
lost.’— Mr. Mac-Allistci of Strathaird has, 
with great propriety, built up the exterior 
entiance to this ca\e, in order that strangers 
may enter propei ly attended by a guide, f o 
prc\ent any repetition of the \\a 'on and 
selfish injury which this singular scene has 
already sustained. 


Note XXXV. 

>?/ /a no sense o f selfish wrongs. 

Bear witness with me, ]icaz>en, belongs 
My joy o'er Edouard's bier. — P. 440. 

The generosity which <loes justice to the 
character of an enemy, often maiks Bruce’s 
sentimi*nts, as rccoided by the faithful Bar- 
bour. He seldom mentions a f.illen enemy 
without praising such good qualities as he 
might possess. I shall onivtakeoneinstance. 
Shoitlv after Bruce landed in Caiiick, in 
1306, fiir Ingram Bell, the English governor 
of Ayr, eng.age«l a wealthy ^toinan, who 
liad hitherto been a follower of Bruce, to 
undcitakc (he task of assassinating him. 
The King learned tins treai'hciy, as he is 
said to have ilonc other si-cn ts ofllie enemy, 
by means of a female with whom he h.id an 
intiigut!. Shoitly alter he was possessed of 
this infoi ination, Bruce, resoitmg to a small 
thicket at a distance from Ins men, w'ith only 


a single page to attend him, met the traitor, 
accompanied by two of his sons. They 
approached him with their wonted familiarity, 
but Bruce, taking his page’s bow and arrow, 
commanded them to keep at a distance. As 
they still pressed forward with professions 
of zeal for his person and service, he, after 
a second warning, shot the father with the 
arrow; and being assaulted successively by 
the two sons, despatched first one, who was 
armed with an axe, then as the other charged 
him with a spear, avoided the thrust, struck 
the head from the spear, and cleft the skull 
of the assassin with a blow of his two-handed 
sword. 

‘ lie rushed down of blood all red. 

And when the king saw they were dead, 

All three lyinij, he wiped his brand 
With that Ills boy came fast running, 

Anil said, '* Our lord mifjht lowy 1 1 be 
T hat granted you nii^ht and poweste2 
To fell the felony and the pride. 

Of three in so little tide.” 

'1 he kini^ said, *' So our lord me see. 

They have been worthy men all three. 

Had they nut been full of treason ; 

But that made their confusion.”’ 

Bar HOUR’S IWuce, Bk. V. p. 152. 


Note XXXVI. 

Such hate was his on Solway's strand, 
Wfiien vengeance clench'd hts palsied hand. 
That pointed yet to Scotland's land.—V. 44a 

To cstabll^ll his dominion in Scotland had 
been a fa\ouritc object of Edward’s ambition, 
and nothing could exceed the pertinacity with 
which he pursued it, unless his in\cterate 
ri'scntriient against the insurgents, who so 
frequently broke the English yoke when he 
deemed it most firmly rueted. After the 
battles of Falkirk and Mith\en, and the 
dicadful examples which he had made of 
VV^allacc and other champions of national 
independence, he probably concluded every 
chance of insuncrtion was completely anni- 
hilated. This was m 1306, when Bruce, as 
we h.ue seen, was utterly expelled from 
Scotland: yet, in the conclusion of the same 
year, Bruce was again m arms and formidable ; 
and in 1307, Edward, though cxhaii ‘ ) by 
a long and wasting malady, put him i « .^cthe 
head of the. army dcstmeii to destioy him 
utterly. Tins was, peiliaps, partly in conse- 
quence of a vow wliich he had taker, upon 
him, with all the pomp of chivalry, upon the. 
day in which he cuiblH’d his son a knight, for 
wlncii see a subsequent note. But even 
his spirit of ^cngcance w'as unable to restore 
Ins exhausted siiength. He reached Burgh- 
upon-S.mtls, a petty village of C'umberland, 
on the shores ot the Solway Firth, and there, 
6th July, 1307, expaed in sight ot the detested 
and de\otcd country of Scotland. His dying 
injunctions to his son required him to 

1 Huiiouroil. * Power. 
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continue the Scottish war, and never to 
recall Gaveston. Edward II disobeyed both 
charm Yet more to mark his animosity, 
the dying* monarch ordered his bones to be 
carried with the invading army. Froissart, 
who probably had the authority of eye- 
witnesses, has given us the following account 
of this remarkable charge : — 

‘In the said forest, the old King Robert of 
Scotland dyd kepe hymselfe, whan King 
Edward the Fyrst conquer«*tl nygh all Scot- 
land ; for he was so often chased, that none 
durst love him in castell, nor fortresse, for 
feare of the said Kyng. 

‘And ever whan the King was returned 
into Inglaiid, than he would gather together 
agayn his people, and conquere tow'nes, 
castells, and fortresses, iuste to Berwick, 
some by battle, ami some by fair speech and 
love: and when the said King Edward heard 
thereof, than would he assemble his power, 
and wyn the realme of Scotland again ; thus 
the chance went between these two foresaid 
Kings. It was shewed me, how that this 
King Robert wan and lost his realm v. times. 
So this continued till the said King Edward 
died at Berwick : and when he saw that he 
should die, he called before him his eldest 
son, who \ias King after him, and there, 
before all the barones, he caused him to 
swear, that as soon as he wore dead, that 
he should take his body, and boyle it in 
a cauldron, till the flesh departed clean from 
the bones, and than to bury the flesh, and 
keep still the bones: and that as often as the 
Scotts should rebel! against him, he should 
assemble the people against them, and carry 
with him the bones of his father; for he 
believed verily, that if they had his bones 
with them, that the Scotts should never 
attain any victory against them. The which 
thing was not accomplished, for when the 
King died his son carried him to London.'— 
Berners’ Froissart’s Chronicle. London, 
1812, pp. ^g-4a 

Edward’s commands were not obeyed, for 
he was interred in Westminster Abbey, with 
the appropriate inscnption : — 

‘Edwardus Primus Scotorum malleus 
H ic EST. Pactum Serva.’ 

Yet some steps seem to have been taken 
towards rendering his body capable of occa- 
sional transportation, for it was exquisitely 
embalmed, as was ascertained when his tomb 
was opened some years ago. Exlward 11 
judged wisely In not carrying the dead body 
of his father into Scotland, since he w’ould 
not obey his living counsels. 

It ought to be observed, that though the 
order of the incidents is reversed in the poem, 
et, in point of historical accuracy, Bruce 
an landed in Scotland, and obtained some 
successes of consequence, before the death of 
Edward I. 


Note XXXVII. 

Canna^s tower, that, steep and grey. 

Like falcon-nest o'erhaugs the bay.—'P. 441. 

The little, island of Canna, or Cannay, 
adjoins to those of Rum and Muick, with 
w'hich it forms one, parish. In a pretty bay 
opening towards the east, there is a lofty 
and slender rock detached from the shore. 
Upon the summit are the ruins of a very 
small tower, scarcely accessible by a steep 
and precipitous path. Here, it is said, one 
of the king^, or Lords of the Isles, confined 
a beautiful lady, of whom he w’as jealous. 
The ruins are of course haunted by her 
restless spirit, and many romantic stones 
are told by the aged people of the island 
concerning nerfate in life, and her appearances 
after death. 


Note XXXVIII. 

And Ronin's mountains dark have sent 
Their hunters to the shore.— V. 442. 

Ronin (popularly called Rum, a name 
which a poet may be pardoned for avoiding 
if possible) is a very rough and mountainous 
island, adjacent to those of Eigg and Cannay, 
There is almost no arable ground upon it, so 
that, except in the plenty of the deer, which 
of course are now nearly extirpated, it still 
deserves the description bestowed b^ the 
archdean of the Isles ‘ Ronin, sixteen 
myle north-wast from the ile of Coll, Ijes 
ane ile rallit Ronin lie, of sixteen myle 
long, and six in bredlhe in the narrowest, 
ane forest of heigh mountains, and abundance 
of little deir in it, qulnlk deir will never be 
slane dounewilh, but the principal saittis 
man be in the height of the bill, berause the 
deir will be callit upw’art ay be the tainrhell, 
or without tynchel they will pass upwart per- 
force. In this lie will be gotten about Britane 
als many wild nests upon the plane inure as 
men pleasis to gadder, and yet by resson the 
fow Is hes few to start them except deir. This 
ile lyes from the west to the cist in lenth, and 
pertains to M’Kenabrey of Colla. Many 
solan geese are in this ile.’ — MoNRO’s De- 
scription of the Western Isles, p. 18. 


Note XXXIX. 

On Scoorei^z next a warning light 
Summon' a her warriors to the fir hi ; 

A numerous race, ere stern MacLeod 
O'er their bleak shores tn vengeance strode. 

-V. 442. 

These, and the following lines of the stanza, 
refer to a dreadful tale of feudal vengeance, 
of which unfortunately there are relics that 
still attest the truth. Scoor-Eigg is a high 
peak in the centre of the small Isle of Eigg, 
or ^g. It is well known to mineralogists, 
as affording many interesting specimens, ana 
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to others whom chance or curiosity may lead 
to the island, for the astonishing view of the 
mainland and neighbouring isles which it 
commands 1 shallagain avail myself of the 
journal I have quoted. 

* 26th August 1814. — At seven this morn- 
ing we were in the Sound which divides the 
Isle of Rurn from that of Eigg. The latter, 
although hilly and rocky, and traversed by 
a remarkably high and barren ridge, called 
Scoor-Rigg, has, in point of soil, a much more 

f promising appearance. Southward of both 
ies the Isle of Muich, or Muck, a low and 
fertile island, and though the least, yet 
probably the most valuable of the three. We 
manned the boat, and rowed along the shore 
of Egg in quest of a cavern, which had been 
the memorable scene of a horrid feudal ven- 
geance. We had rounded more than half 
the island, admiring the entrance of many 
a bold natL..al cave, which its rocks exhibited, 
without finding that which we sought, until 
we procured a guide. Nor, indeed, was it 
surprising that it should have escaped the 
search of strangers, as there arc no outward 
indications more than miKht distinguish the 
entrance of a fox-earth. This noted cave has 
a very narrow opening, through which one 
can hardly creep on Tiis knees and hands. 
It rises steep ancJ lofty within, and runs into 
the bowels of the rock to the <lcpth of 255 
measured feet; the he-ght at the entrance 
may be about three leet. Oiu r scs within to 
eighteen or twenty, and tne brea<lth may vary 
in the same proportion. The rude and stony 
bottom of this cave is strewed with the bones 
of men, w'omen, and children, the sad relics 
of the ancient inhabitants of the island, 2(X) 
in number, who were slain on the follow'ing 
occasion : The Mac Donalds of th» Isle of 
Egg, a people depciulcnt on Clan-Kanald, 
had done some injury to the Laird of Mac- 
Leod. The tradition of the isle sa>s, that it 
w'as by a personal attack on the chieftain, 
in which his back w-as broken. But that of 
the other isles hears, more probably, that the 
injury was offered to two or three of the Mac- 
Leods, who, landing upon Eigg, and using 
some freedom with the young women, were 
seized by the i.slandcrs, bouiul nand and frxjt, 
and turned adrift in a boat, which the wimls 
and waves safely conducted to Sk ye. To avenge 
the offence given, Mac-Lcod sailed w'lth such 
a body of men, as rendered resistance hope- 
less. The natives, fearing his vengeance, 
concealed themselves in this cavern, and, after 
a strict search, the Mac-Leods went on board 
their galleys, after doing what mischief they 
could, concluding the inhabitants ha<l left the 
isle, and betaken themselves to the Long 
Island, or some of Clan-Ranald’s other pos- 
sessions. But next morning they espied from 
the vessels a man upon the island, and im- 
mediately landing again, they traced his 
retreat by the mar^s of his footsteps, a light 
snow being unhappily on the ground. Ma^ 
Leod then surrounded thccaveiii, suinmoocd 


the subterranean garrison, and demanded 
that the individuals who had offended him 
should be delivered up to him. This was 
peremptorily refused. The chieftain then 
caused his people to divert the course of 
a rill of water, which, falling over the entrance 
of the cave, would have prevented his pur- 
posed vengeance. He then kindled at the 
entrance of the cavern a huge fire, composed 
of turf and fern, and maintained it with un- 
relenting a-ssidui^, until all within were 
destroyed by suffocation. The date of this 
dreadful deed must have been recent, if one 
may judge from the fresh appearance of those 
relics, f brought off, in spite of the prejudice 
of our sailors, a skull from among the 
numerous sjiccimens of mortality which 
the cavern afforded. Before re-embarking 
we visited another cave, opening to the sea, 
but of a character entirely different, being 
a large open vault, as high as that of a cathe- 
dral, antf running back a great way into the 
rock at the same height. The height and 
width of the opening gives ample light to the 
whole. Here, after 174^, when the Catholic 
priests were scarcely tolerated, the pi icst of 
Eigg used to perform the Roman Catholic 
serxice, most of the islanders being of that 
p<*rsuasion A huge ledge of roclts rising 
about half-way up one side of the vault, 
served for altar and pulpit ; and the appear- 
ance of a priest and Hmhland coiujregation 
in such an e.xti aordinary place of worship, 
might have engaged the pencil of Salvator.' 


Note XL. 

that ivondrous dome, 

Where, as to shame the temples deck'd 
Jiv skill of earthly architect. 

Nature lurself, it seem'd, would raise 
A Minster to her Maker's praise/ 

-P. 442. 

It would be unpardonable to detain the 
reader upon a wondi r so often described, 
and yet so incapable of being understoocl 
by description. Tins palace of Neptune is 
even grander upon a second than the first 
view. The stupendous columns whic^> ““irm 
the sides of tlie cave, the deptli and -!•» ..gth 
of the tide which rolls its deep and licavy 
swell up to the extremity of the vault— the 
variety of the tints formed by white, cri.mson, 
and yellow stalactites, or petrifactions, which 
occupy the vacancies between the base of 
the bioken pillais which form the roof, and 
iiiter-ect them w iih a rich, curious, and varie- 
gated chasing, occupying each interstice— the 
corresponding variety below water, where 
the ocean rolls over a daik-rcd or violet- 
coloured rock, from wliich, as from a base, 
the basaltic columns arise — the tremendous 
noise of the swelling tide, mingling w.lh the 
deep-toned echoes of the vault,— are circum- 
stances elsewhere unparalleled. 
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Nothinfr can be more interesting than the 
varied appearance of the little archipelago of 
islets, of which Staffaisthemost remarkable. 
This group, called in Gaelic Treshamish, 
affords a thousand varied views to the voyager, 
as they appear in different positions with refer- 
ence to his course. The variety of their 
shape contributes much to the beauty of 
these effects. 


Note XLI. 

Scenes sung by him who sings no more. 

-V- 443- 

The ballad, entitled 'Macphail of Colonsay, 
and the Mermaid of Corrievrekin,’ [see 
Border Minstrelsy, vol. iv. p. 285,] was com- 
posed by John Leyden, from a tradition which 
ne found while making a tour through the 
Hebrides about 1801. soon before his fatal 
departure for India, wtiere, after having made 
farther progress in Oriental literature than 
any man of letters who had embraced those 
studies, he died a martyr to his zeal for 
knowledge, in the island of Java, immediately 
after the landing of our forces near Batavia, 
in August 1811. 


Note XLII. 

^ Tarbafs western lake they bore^ 

Then dragg'd their bark the isthmus o'er. 

-I*. 443- 

The peninsula of Cantyre is joined to South 
Knapdale by a very narrow isthmus, formed 
^ the w'estern and eastern Loch of Tarbat. 
These two saltwater lakes, or bays, encroach 
so far upon the land, and the extremities 
come so near to each other, that there is not 
above a mile of land to divide them. 

‘ It is not long,’ says Pennant, ‘ since vessels 
of nine or ten tons were drawn by horses out 
of the west loch into that of the east, to 
avoid the dangers of the Mull of Cantyre, so 
dreaded and so little known w,as the naviga- 
tion round that promontory. It is the opinion 
of many, that these* little isthmuses, so fre- 
(mently styled Tarbat in North Britain, took 
their name from the above circumstance; 
Tarruing signifying to draw, and Bate, a 
boat. This too might be called, by way of 
pre-eminence, the Tarbat, from a very singu- 
lar circumstance related by Torfirus. When 
Magnus, the barefooted king of Norway, 
obtained from Donald-banc of Scotland the 
cession of the Western Isles, or all those 
laces that could be surrounded in a boat, 
e added to them the peninsula of Cantyre 
by this fraud : he placed himself in the stern 
of a boat, held the rudder, was drawn over 
this narrow track, and by this species of 
navigation wrested the country from his 
brother monarch.’— Pennant’s Scotland, 
London. 1790, p. igo. 

But that Bruce also maoe this passage, 
although at a oeriod two or three years later 


than in the poem, appears from the evidence 
of Barbour, who mentions also^ the effect 

f iroduced upon the minds of the Highlanders, 
rom the prophecies current amongst them ; — 

' Bot to King Robert will we Kant;, 

That we half left wnspokyii of lanif. 

i hihen he had coiiwoyit to t}ic se 
lis brodyr Hduuard, and his menye, 

And othyr men off gret noblay. 

To Tarbart thai held thair way, 

In galayis ord.myt fur thair far. 

But thaim woriliyt 1 draw thair schippis thar ; 

And a inyle wes bctiiix tlie scys ; 

Bot that wes loiiipiiyt > all with treis. 

The Kint; his schippis thar K^rt 3 draw, 

And for the wynd couth 4 stoutly blaw 
Apon th.iir bnk, as thai wald ^a. 

He pert men rapys and mastis ta, 

And set thaiiii m the schippis hey. 

And sayllis to the toppis tcy ; 

And jfert men jfanjf thar by drawand. 

The wynd thaiin helpyt, that was blawand; 

Swa that, in a litill space, 

Thair flute all our clrawin w'as. 

And quhen thai, that m the Ihs war. 

Hard tell how the i^ud Kini' had thar 
Gert hys schippis with sailhs ga 
Owt our bctiiix [the] Tarbart [is] twa, 

Thai war abaysit * sa wtrely. 

For thai wvst, throw .auld projihecy, 

Th.it he siilil ^er " schippis siia 
Betuiv th.ii suis with saillis jra, 

Suhl wyiie the Ills sua till h.ind, 

That naiic with strciuh siild him withstand. 
Tharlorthey come all to the Kiiijf. 

Wes nanc withstiid his biddmi', 

Owtaki n 7 Jhonc of Lome allayne. 

Bot wcill sonc eftrewrs he ta>iie, 

And present r>cht to the Kimj 
And thai that w.ir of his ledm^', 

Th.it till the Klim hail brokyii fay*. 

War all de<le, and destroj it aw ly ’ 

BARliolJk'S />V Book X. V. 8ji. 


Note XLIII. 

The SH 7 i^ ere yet he sunk behind 
lien-Ghoil, ‘ the Mountain of the Wind' 
Gave his grim peaks a greeting kind^ 
And bade Loch Raiisa smile.~V. 443. 
Loch Ran/a is a beautiful bay, on the 
northern extremity of Airan, opening towards 
East Tarbat Loch. It is well described by 
Pennant — ‘ The approach was magniGcent ; 
a fine bay in front, about a mile deep, having 
a ruined castle near the lower end, on a low 
far projecting neck of land, that forms another 
harbour, witn a narrow passage ; but within 
has three fathom of water, even at the lowest 
ebb. Beyond is a little plain wateied by 
a stream, and inhabited uy the people of 
a small village. The whole is environed with 
a theatre ot mountains; and in the back- 
ground the serrated crags of Grianan-Athol 
soar above.’— Pennant’s Tour to the Wes- 
tern Isles, pp. iQi-2. Ben-Ghaoil, ‘ the moun- 
tain of the winds,' is generally known by its 
English, and less poetical name, ofGoatbeld. 


1 Were obliged to. 3 Laid with trees. 3 Caused. 
* Could. s Confounded 0 Make. 

7 lixceptiug. ■ l-aith. 
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Note XLIV. 

BacA to Loch Rama's margin spring; 

That blast was winded by the King! 

-P. 445 

The passage in Barbour, 'dcsciibing the 
landing of Brucf', and his being recognized 
by Douglas and tliose of his followers who 
had preceded him, by the sound of his horn, 
is in the original singularly simple and affect- 
ing.— The king arrived in An an with thirty- 
three small row-boats. He interrogated 
a female if there had arrived any warlike 
men of late in that country. ‘ Surely, sir,’ 
she replied, ‘ I can tell you of many who 
lately came hither, discomfited the English 
governor, and blockaded his castleof Brodick. 
They maintain themselves in a wood at no 

S eat distance.’ The king, truly conceiving 
at this must be Douglas and his follow-ers, 
w'ho had lately set forth to try their fortune 
in Arran, desired the woman to conduct him 
to the wood. She obeyed. 

* The king then blew his horn on higli ; 

And gurt hib iiioii th.it ^^cre him by. 

Hold them still, and all pri\y, 

And sync again his home blew he 
James of DoNiglas heard him blow. 

And at the las: alone gaii know. 

And said, " .Soothly yon is the king ; 

I know long ■while since Ins blowing " 

The third time therewithal! he blew. 

And then Sir Robert n knew. 

And said, " ^ on is the king bi,‘ dre.id, 

Go we forth lill him, better spec d 
Then went they till the king m li>< , 

And him inclined courteously. 

And blithly welcomed them the king. 

And was joyful of their meeting. 

And kissed them , and sjie ired l sjne 
How they had f.ircel in hunting? 

And they him toM all, but lesmg'i 
Syne laud they God of their meeting. 

Syne with the king till his harbour) e 
Went both joyfu' and jolly ’ 

BAKHeJUR'S Bruce ^ Book V pp. 115-116. 


Noie XLV. 

hts brother blamed. 

But shared the weakness, while ashamed ; 

With haughty laugh /ns head he turn'd. 
And dash'd axvay the tear he scorn'd. 

- P.446. 

The kineJ, anel yet fiery character of Eeiwarel 
Bruce, is w’ell p.aintea by Barbour, in the 
account of his behasiour after the battle of 
Bannockburn. Sir Walter Ross, tine; of the 
very few Scottish nobles who fell in that 
battle, was so elearly bcloveei by Edwarel, 
that he wished the victory hael been lost, so 
Ross had lived. 

’ Out-taken him, men has not seen 
Where he for .iny men made moaning. 

And here the venerable Archdeacon intimates 
a piece of scandal. Sir Edward Bruce, it 

t Asked, > Without lying. 


seems, loved Ross’s sister, far amours, to 
the neglect of his own lady, sister to David 
dc Strathbogic, Earl of Athole. This criminal 
passion had evil consequences ; for, in resent- 
ment to the affront done to his sister, Athole 
attacked the guard which Bruce had left at 
Cambuskenneth, during the battle of Ban- 
nockburn, to protect his magazine of pro- 
visions, and slew Sir William Keith, the 
commander. For which treason he was 
forfeited. 

In like manner, when in a sally from 
Carnckfergus, Neil Fleming, and the guards 
whom he commanded, had fallen, after the 
protracted resistance w'liich saved the rest of 
Edward Bruce's army, he made such moan 
as surprised his followers : 

* Sic mo.in he made men had ferly 1, 

Tor he was not custoiiiably 
Wont for 10 mo.m men any thing. 

Nor would not hear iulu mnke moaning. 

Such are the nice traits of character so often 
lost in general history. 

Note XLV I. 

Thou heard' St a wretched female flam 
In agony of travail-fain. 

And thou didst bid thy little hand 
Ufon the in.stant turn and stand, 

And dare the worst the foe might do, 
Rather than, like a knight untrue, 

Leave to pursuers merciless 
A woman tn her last distress — P. 448. 

This incident, w'hich illustrates so happily 
the chi\aIrous generosity of Bruce's charac- 
ter, is one of the many simple and natural 
traits recorded by Barbour. It occurred 
during the expedition which Bruce made to 
Ireland, to support the pretensions of his 
brother Edwaril to the tin one of that king- 
dom. Bruce was about to reticat, and his 
host w’as arrayed for mo\iiig. 

• 1 he king has heard a worn m cry. 

He .liked what th.at wos m hj 2 
'• It lb llu; la) Ildar 3 sir," fc.u ane, 

'• 1 hat her child ilH right now h.u taVn, 

And must Icmnc now bihmd us here 
Theref Te she makes an t\il cheer 3 ” 

The king s.iid. "Certeb**, n were pi'- 
That she 111 lh.it point left bhouKl Lie 
For ccrlcs I trow there is no man 
That he no will rue 7 a woman than." 

Ills hosts all iheie an sled he. 

And gerts a tent soon stinted* be, 

And gert her gang in hastily. 

And other w-omen to be her by 
W hile she was dcliiered he bade ; 

And syne forth on Ins wa)b rade 
And how she forth should carried be, 

Or lie Airlli furcl®, ord.iined he. 

This was .1 full great courtesy. 

1 hat swilk a king and so mighty, 

Gert his men dwell on this manner, 

But for a jioor la\ under ’ 

BaRHOI’R'S Bmce, Bonk XVI pp. ■)9-40. 
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NoibXLVII. 

O'er cAasms he pass'd^ where fractures 
wide 

Craved wary eye and ample stride. — P. 451. 

The interior of the island of Arran abounds 
with beautiful Hi;;hland scenery. The hills, 
bein^ very rocky and precipitous, afford some 
cataracts of great height, though of incon- 
siderable breadth. There is one pass over 
the river Machrai, renowned for the dilemma 
of a poor woman, who, being tempted by the 
narrowness of the ravine to step across, suc- 
ceeded in making the first movement, but 
took fright wlien it became necessary to move 
the other foot, and remained in a posture 
equally ludicrous and dangerous, until some 
passenger assisted her to extricate herself. 
It is said she remained there some hours. 


Note XLVIII. 

He crosdd his brow beside the stone 

Where Druids erst heard victims groan ; 

And at the cairns upon the wtld^ 

O'er many a heathen hero piled.- -P. 451. 

The isle of Arran, like those of Man and 
Angicsea, abounds with many relics of 
heathen, and probably Druidical, supersti- 
tion. There are high erect columnsof unhewn 
stone, the most early of all monuments, the 
circles of rude stones, commonly entitled 
Druidical, and the cairns, or sepulchral piles, 
within which are usually found urnsenclosing 
ashes. Much doubt necessarily rests upon 
the history of such monuments, nor is it 

E >ssible to consider them as exclusively 
eltic or Druiilical. By much the finest 
circles of standing stones, excepting Stone* 
henge, are those of Stenhouse, at Stennis, in 
the island of Pomona, the principal isle of the 
Orcades. These, of course, are neither Celtic 
nor Druidical ; and we arc assured that many 
circles of the kind occur both in Sweden and 
Norway. 


Note XLIX. 

Old Brodick's gothic towers were seen : 

From Hastings^ late their English lord^ 

Douglas had won them by the sword. 

-P. 451. 

Brodick or Brathwick Castle, in the Isle of 
Arran, is an ancient fortress, near an open 
roadstead called Brodick-Bay, and not far 
distant from a tolerable harbour, closed in 
by the Island of Lam lash. This important 
place had been assailed a short time before 
Bruce's arrival in the island. James Lord 
Douglas, who accompanied Bruce to his 
retreat in Rachrine, seems, in the spring of 
1306, to have tired of his abode there, and set 
out accordingly, in the phrase of the times, 
to see what adventure God would send him. 
Sir Robert Boyd accompanied him ; and his 


knowledge of the localities of Arran appears 
to have directed his course thither. They 
landed in the island privately, and appear to 
have laid an ambush for Sir John Hastings, 
the English governor of Brodwick, and sur- 
piised a considerable supply of arms and 

f revisions, and nearly took the castle itself, 
ndeed. that they actually did so, has been 

S enerally averred by historians, although it 
oes not appear from the narrative of Barbour. 
On the contrary, it would seem that they 
took shelter within a fortification of the 
ancient inhabitants, a rampart called Tor an 
Schian. When they were joined by Bruce, 
it seems probable that they had gained 
Brodick Castle. At least tradition says, 
that from the battlements of the tower he 
saw the supposed signal-fire on Turnberry- 
nook. The castle is now much modernized, 
but has a dignified appearance, being sur- 
rounded by flourishing plantations. 


Note L. 

Oft, too, with unaccustom'd ears, 

A language much unmeet he hears. 

~P. 45*- 

Barbour, with great simplicity, gives an 
anecdote, from which it would seem that tlie 
vice of profane swearing, afterwards too 
general among the Scottish nation, was, at 
tins time, confined to military men. As 
Douglas, after Bruce’s return to Scotland, 
wa.s roving about the mountainous country 
of Tweeddale, near the w'ator of Line, he 
chanced to hear some persons in a fariti-house 
say ' the devil' Concluding, from this hardy 
expression, that the house contained warlike 
guests, he iininediatcly assailed it, and had 
the good fortune to make prisoners Thomas 
Randolph, afterwards the famous Earl of 
Murray, and Alexander Stuart, Lord Bonkle. 
Both were then in the English interest, and 
had come into that country w ith the purpose 
of driving out Douglas. They afterwards 
ranked among Biuce’s most zealous ad- 
herents. 


Note LI. 

For, seel the ruddy signal made, 

7 hat Clifford, with hts merry-men all. 
Guards carelessly our father's hall. 

-P. 452- 

The remarkable circumstance by which 
Bruce was induced to enter Scotland, under 
the false idea that a signal-fire was lighted 
upon the shore near his maternal casfle of 
1 urnberry— the disappointment which he met 
with, and the train of success which arose out 
of that very disappointment, are too curious 
to be passed over unnoticed. The following 
is the narrative of Barbour. The introduction 
is a favourable specimen of his style, which 
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seems to be in some degree the model for that 
of Gawain Douglas : — 

* This wos in vcri, uuhen wyntcr tid, 

With his blosiis hiawyss to bid, 

Was our dry wyn : and byrdis biualc, 

As turturis and the nychtyngale, 

Beyrouth S rycht sariely > to syng ; 

And for to male in thair bin^yng 
Swete notis, an<l sownys scr 4, 

And inelodys plesand to her. 

And the treis begouth to tna<> 

Burgeans*, and bryclit bloiiiys alsua. 

To wyn the helyngl oiT thair hewid. 

That wykicyt wyntir had thaim rewids. 

And all gressys beguth to spryng. 

In to that tyme the nobill king, 

With his floto, and a few menyeS, 

Thre hundyr I trow thai inyciit be 
Is to the se, owte off Arane 
A litiU forouth to, ewyn gane. 


Thai rowlt fast, with all thair mycht. 

Till tha i[K)n lliaiin fell the nycht. 

That woux myrkn apem gret inaner, 

Swa that thai wyst nocht quhar thai wer 
For thai na ncdill had, na stane ; 

Bot rowyt alwayis in till ane, 

Sterand all tyme av^in the fyr. 

That thai saw lirynnand lycht and schyr >> 
It wes bot aiientur i> thaiin led : 

And thai in schort tyme sa thaiin sped. 
That at the fyr arywyt thai , 

And went to land bot mar delay. 

And Cuthbert, that has sene the fyr. 

Was full olf angyr, and ulf ire : 

For he durst nocht do it away , 

And wes alsua duwtand ay 
That his lord suld pass *0 *-c 
Tharfor thair caaunyn i^aytit he. 

And met thaim at thair arywing. 

He wes wele sone bruucht to tlie King, 
That speryt at him how he had done. 

And ho with sar hart tauld him sone, 

How that he fand nane weill luffond , 

Bot all war fayis, that he fand : 

And that the lord the Persy. 

With tier thre huiidre in cuiiipany. 

Was in the castcU thar besid, 

Fullfillyt off dispyt and pnd 
Bot ma than twa partis off his rowt 
War herberyt in tne tounc without ; 

"And dyspytyt vow mar, Schir King, 

Than men may aispyt ony thing." 

Than said the King, in full gret ire ; 

'* Tratour, quhy maid thow than the fyr?" — 
A I Schyr," said he, "sa God me se I 
The fyr wes newyT maid for me. 

Na, or the nycht, 1 wyst it nocht ; 

Bot fra I wyst it, weilf 1 thocht 
That ye, and haly your menye. 

In hyH ^uld put yow to the sc. 

For thl I cum to mete yow her. 

To tell perellys that may aper.“ 


The King wes off his spick angry. 
And askyt Ins pryw^ men, in hy, 

S luhat as thaim thoiicht wes best to do. 

chyr Edward fryst answert thar to, 
Hys brodyr tnat wes swa hardy. 

And said : " I saw yow sekyriy 
Thar sail na pereU, that may be, 

Dryve me eftsonys to the se. 

Myne auentur her lak will I, 

Quhethlr it be esfuU or angry."— 


1 Spring ■ Beran. • Loftily. < Several 

• Make. • Buds. ♦ Covering 

• Bereaved. • Men. W Before. Dark. 
Clear, li Adventure. Haste. 1® Soon after 


" Brothyr,” he said, " sen thou will sua. 

It is gude that we sanyn ta 
Dissese or ese, or payne or play, 

Hftyr as Cod will ws purway 1 . 

And sen men sayis that the Persy 
Myn hcretage will occupy ; 

And his menye sa ncr ws lyis. 

That ws dispylis moiiy wyss; 

Ga we and wengc > sum olT the dispyte 
And that may we haiff done aiss tite>, 

For thai ly traistly4, but drcding 
Off ws, or off our her cummyng. 

And thoiicht we slepiand slew thaim all, 
Kepruff tharof na man sail. 

For werrayour na forss suld ma, 

Quhethir ho mycht ourcom his fa 
Throw strenth, or throw sutelt^ : 

Bot that gud faith ay lialdyn be.*' ‘ 

BaRUOUR'S jffrucr. Book IV. v. i. 


Note LII. 

JVoTV ask you whence thai wondrous lif^ht^ 

Whose fairy plow beguiled their sight? 

It ne'er was known, — P. 454. 

The following are the words of an inge- 
nious correspondent, to whom I am obliged 
for much information respecting Turnberry 
and Its neighbourhood. ‘ The only tradition 
now remembered of the landing of Robert 
the Bruce in Carrick, relates to the fire seen 
by him from the Isle of Arran. It is still 
generally reported, and religiously be]ie\ed 
by many, that this fire was nally the work 
01 supernatural power, unassisted by the 
hand of any mortal being; and it is said 
that, for several centuries, the flame rose 
yearly on the same hour of tlie same night 
of thejear, on which the kmg first saw it 
from the turrets of Brodick Castle; and 
some go so far as to say, that if the exact 
time were known, it would be still seen. 
That this superstitious notion is very ancient, 
is evident from the place where the fire is 
said to ha\e appeared, being called the 
Bogles’ Brae, beyond the remembrance of 
man. In support of this curious belief, it is 
said that the practice of burning heath for 
the improvement of land was then unknown; 
that a spunkie (Jack o'lantborn) could not 
have been seen acioss the breadth of tbe 
Forth of Clyde, between A) rshireand / . . . n ; 
and tlnat the coui ler of Bruce w as his kinsman, 
and never su specie il of treachery.’ — Letter 
from Mr. Joseph Tiain, of Newton Stuart, 
author of an ingenious Collection of Poems, 
illustrative of many ancient Traditions in 
Galloway and Ayrshiie, Edinburgh, 1814. 
[Mr. Train made a journey into A>rshire at 
Sir Walter Scott’s reijucst, on purpose to 
collect accurate information for the Notes 
to this poem; and the reader will find more 
of the fruits of his labours in Note LI V. This 
is the same gentleman whose friendly assist- 
ance is so often acknowledged in the Notes 
and Introductions of the Waverley Novels.] 
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Note LIII. 



The Castle ofTumberry, on the coast of 
A>'rshire, was the property of Robert Biuce, 
in right of his mother. Lord Hailes mentions 
the following remarkable circumstance con- 
cerning the mode in which he became pro- 
prietor of it ‘ Martha, Countess of Carrick 
in her own right, the wife of Robert Bruce, 
Lord of Annandale, bare him a son, after- 
wards Robert I (iith July, 1274). The cir- 
cumstances of her marriage were singular: 
happening to meet Robert Bruce in her 
domains, she became enamoured of him, and 
with some violence led him to her castle 
of Turnberry. A few days after she married 
him, without the knowledge of the relations 
of either party, and without the requisite 
consent of the king. The king instantly 
seized her castle and whole estates : She 
afterwards atoned by a line for her feudal 
delinquency. Little did Alexander foresee 
that, from this union, the restorer of the 
Scottish monarchy was to arise .’ — Annals 
of Scotland^ vol. ii. p. 180. The same obliging 
correspondent, whom I ha\e quoted in the 
preceding note, gives me the following account 
of the present state of the ruins of Turn- 
berry ‘Turnberry Point ia a rock projecting 
into the sea; the top of it is about eighteen 
feet above high-water mark. Upon this rock 
was built the castle. There is about twenty- 
five feet high of the wall next to the sea yet 
standing. Upon the land-side the wall is 
only about four feet high ; the length has 
been sixty feet, and the breadth forty-five : 
it was surrounded by a ditch, but that is now 
nearly filled up. 1 he top of the ruin, rising 
between forty and 'fifty feet above, the water, 
has a majestic appearance from the sea. 
There is notinuch local tradition inthe vicinity 
connected with Bruce or his history. In 
front, however, of the rock, upon which stands 
Culzean Castle, *is the mouth of a romantic 
cavern, called the Cove of Colean, in v\hich 
it is said Bruce and his followers concealerl 
themselves immediately after landing, till 
they arranged matters for their farther enter- 
prises. Bums mentions it in the poem of 
Hallowe’en. The only place to the south 
ofTumberry worth mentioning, with reft rence 
to Bruce's history, is the Weary Nuik, a 
little romantic green hill, where ne and his 
party arc said to have rested, after assaulting 
the castle.’ 

Around the Castle of Turnberry was a 
level plain of about two miles in extent, 
forming the castle park. There could be 
nothing, I am informed, more beautiful than 
the copsewood and verdure of this extensive 
meadow, before it was invaded by the plough- 
share. 


Note LIV. 

The Bruce hath won his father's hall I 
—P. 459 - 

I have followed the flattering and pleasing 
tradition, that the Bruce, after his descent 
upon the coast of Ayrshire, actually gained 
possession of his maternal castle. But the 
tradition is not accurate. The fact is, that he 
was only strong enough to alarm and drive 
in the outposts of the linglisli garrison, then 
commanded, not by Clifford, as assumed in 
the text, but by Percy. Neither was Clifford 
slain upon this occasion, though he ha<l several 
skirmishes with Bruce. He fell afterwards 
in the battle of Bannockburn. Bruce, after 
alarming the castle of Turnberry, and sur- 
prising some part of the garrison, who were 
quarteied without the walls of tne fortiess, 
retreated intothc mountainous part of Carrick, 
and there made himself so stiong, that the 
English were obliged to evacuate Turnberry, 
and at length the Castle of Ayi. Many of 
his benefactions and royal gifts attest his 
attachment to the hereditary followers of 
his house, in this part of the country. 

It is generally Known that Bruce, in con- 
sequence of his distresses after the battle of 
Methven, was affected by a scorbutic disorder, 
which was then called a leprosy. It is said 
he experienced benefit from the use of a 
medicinal spring, about a mile north of the 
town of Ayr. called from that circumstance 
King’s Ease The following is the tradition 
of tne country, collected by Mr. Tiain: — 
‘After Robert ascended the throne, he founded 
the piiory of Dominican monks, every one 
of whom was under the obligation of putting 
up to Heaven a prayer once every week-day, 
and twice in holyiJays, for the recoveiy of 
the king; and, alter his death, these masses 
were continued for the saving of his soul. 
The ruins of this old monastery are now 
nearly level W'lth the ground. Robert like- 
wise caused houses to be built round the 
well of King’s Case, for eight lepers, and 
allowed eight bolls ol oatmeal, and 
Scotch money, per annum, to each person. 
These donations were laid upon the lands 
of Fullarton, and are now payable by the 
Duke of Portland. The farm of Shiels, in 
the neighbourhood of Ayr, has to gi^e, if 
required, a certain quantity of stiaw for the 
lepers’ beds, and so much to tlniteh their 
houses annually. Each leprous person had 
a drinking-horn provnled him by the king, 
which continued to be hereditary in the house 
to which it was first gr.inted. One of those 
identical horns, of veiy curious workmanship, 
was in the possession of the late Colonel 
Fullarton of that Ilk.’ 

My correspondent proceeds to mention 
some cm ious remnants ot antiquity respecting 

1 Sir Walter Scott had misread Mr. '1 r-aiu's MS, 
which gave not King’s Rast^ but Knifes taif, 1 e. 
Casa Kegts, the name of the royal foundation describe<l 
l^luw. Mr. Train's kindness enabled Lockhart to 
make this correction.— 1833. 
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this foundation. ‘In compliment to Sir 
William Wallace, the great deliverer of his 
country, King Robert Bruce invested the 
descendants of that hero with the right of 
placing all the lepers upon the establishment 
of King’s Case. This patronage continued 
in the (kmWy ofCraigie, till it was sold along 
with the lands of the late Sir Thomas Wallace. 
The burgh of Ayr then purchased the right of 
applying the donations of King's Case to the 
support of the poor-house of Ayr. The lepei s’ 
charter-stone was a basaltic block, exactly 
the shape of a sheep’s kidney, an<l weighing 
an Ayrshire boll of meal. The surface of this 
stone being as smooth as glass, there was not 
any other way of lifting it than by turning the 
hollow to the grounth there extending the 
arms along each side of the stone, and clasping 
the hands in the cavity. Young lads were 
always censidered as deserving to be ranked 
among men, when they couhl lift the blue 
stone of King’s t'ase. It always lay be<-ide 
the well, till a few years ago, when some 
English dragoons encampecr at that pharc 
wantonly bioke it, since which the fragments 
have been kept by the freemen of Prestwick 
in a place of security. T here is one of these 
charter-stoiu s at the village of Old Dady, in 
Carrick, which has become more celebrated 
by the following e\ent, whiHi hannened only 
a few years ago The village of New Daily 
being now larger thrv the. hi pinceofthesame 
name, the inhabM ants insisted that the charter- 
stone should be lemoxed from die old town 
to the new, but the people of Ohl Daily were 
unwilling to part with their ancient right. 
Demands and remonstrances wete made on 
each side without effect, till at last man. 
woman, and chihl, of both \illages, earched 
out and by one desperate engagement put an 
end to a w'ar, the commencement of which no 
person then living remembered. Justice and 
victory, in this instance, being of the s.ame 
party, the villagers of the old town of Daily 
now enjoy the pleasure, of keeping the 6/rte- 
stane unmolested. Ideal privileges are often 
attached to some of these btoncs. In Gir\ an, 
if a man can set his back against one of the, 
above description, he is supposed not liable 
to be arrested for debt, nor can cattle, it is 
imagined, be poinded as long as they arc 
fastened to the same stone. That stones w ere 
often used as symbols to denote the light of 
possessing land, before the use of written 
documents became general in Scotland is, I 
think, exceedingly probable. The charter- 
stone of Inverness IS still kept with great care, 
set in a frame, and hooped with it on, at the 
market-place of that town. It is called by the 
inhabitants of that district Clack na Couddin. 
I think it is very likely that Carey has 
mentioned this stone in Ins poi’m of Craig 
Phaderick. This is only a conjecture, as I 
have never seen that w'ork. While the famous 
marble chair w'as allowed to remain at Scoon, 
it was considered as the charter-stone of the 
kingdom of Scotland.' 


Note LV. 

‘ Bring here^^ he said, ‘ the masers four^ 
My noble fathers loved of yore' — P. 459. 
These mazers were large drinking-cups, or 
goblets. Mention of them occurs in a curious 
inventoiT of the treasure and jewels of 
James III, w'hich will be published, with 
other curious documents of antioiiity, by my 
friend, Mr. Thomas Thomson, D. Register 
of Scotland, under the title of ‘A Collection 
of Inventories, and other Records of the 
Royal W'ardrobe, Jewel-House,’ &c. I copy 
the passage in w-liich mention is made of the 
mazers, and aLso of a habiliment, called 
‘ King Robert Bruce’s serk,’ i e. shirt, mean- 
ing, perhaps, his shiit of mail; although no 
other arms are. mentioned in the in\entory. 
It might have been a relic of more sanctified 
desciiption, a penance shirt perhaps. 

Extract from ‘ Invcnlare of an e Parle of 
the Gold and Silz>er conyetl and unconyeit, 
fowellis, and tilher Elnjf herteining to 
Umquhtle oure Sozn'rane Lords Fader, 
that he had tn Depots the Tyme of hts 
Decets, and that come to the Handis of 
oure Eoverane Lord that nozv is M.cccc. 
LXXXVIII.’ 

‘Memorandum fundin in a bamlit kist like 
a ganleviant^, in the f>ist the gntc chenye* 
of gold, contenand sc Mil score sex linkis. 
item, thre platis of siber. 

Item, tuell salfatis \ 

Item, fyftcne <iischcis ‘ ouregilt. 
lU m, a grete gilt plate. 

Iftm, twa gicie bassingis® oun gilt. 

Item, FOUR Mas \wis, cai i kd King Robert 
IHK Bworis, with a co\er 
Item, a gn te cok maid of si her. 

Item, the hode of siher of ane of the co\eris 
of m.is.ar. 

Item, a f.iic dialle'^. 

Item, tw."! kasis of knyffis^. 

Item, a pare of aiild knidis. 

Item, takin be the sm^th that opinnit the 
lokkis, m gold fouity ilcmjis 
Item, in Inglys grotis'^ .... xxiiii. li and 
the said siher given again to the t.^i'^aris 
of h) m. 

Item, ressavit in the clossat of David.s tour, 
ane haly water-fat ot silver, twa boxis, 
a cageat tumc, a glas with rois-water, a 
dostounc of toichis. King Robert Brucis 
Serk.’ 

The real use of the antiquarian's studies 
is to bring the minute inlormation which he 
collects to bear upon points of history. For 
example, in the inv’cntory I have just quoted, 
there is given the contents of the black kist^ 
or chest, belonging to James III, which was 


I G.ird-Mii, or wine-ciioler. * Cliain. 

» S jit-cellars, anciently tlio object of much curious 
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his strong box, and contained a quantity of 
treasure, in money and jewels, surpassing 
what might have been at the period expected 
of 'poor Scotland’s gear.' This illustrates 
and authenticates a striking passage in the 
history of the house of Douglas, by Hume 
of Godscroflt. The last Earl of Douglas (of 
the elder branch]) had been reduced to mo- 
nastic seclusion in the Abbey of Lindores, 
by James 11 . James III, in his distresses, 
would willingly have recalled him to public 
life, and made him his lieutenant. ' But he,' 
says Godscroft, 'laden with years and old 
age, and weary of troubles, refused, saying, 
Sir, you have keept mee, and your o/aeJk 
coffer in Sterling, too long, neither of us can 
doe you any good: I, because my friends 
have forsaken me, and my followers and 
dependers are fallen from me, betaking 
themselves to other masters; and your 
black trunk is too farre from you, and your 
enemies are between you and it : or (as 
others say) because there was in it a sort of 
black coyne, that the king had caused to be 
coyned by the advice of his courtiers ; which 
moneyes (saith he) sir, if you had put out at 
the 6rst, the people would have taken it ; 
and if you had employed mce in due time 
I might have done you service. But now 
there is none that will take notice of me, nor 
meddle with your money.’— Hume’s History 
of the House of DouglaSy fol. Edin. 1644, 
p. 206. 


Note LVI. 

Arouse old friends^ and gather new. 

-P. 46(J. 

As soon as it was known in Kyle, says 
ancient tradition, that Robert Bruce had 
landed in Garrick, with the intention of 
recovering the crown of Scotland, the Laird 
of Craigie, and forty-eight men in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood, declared in favour 
of their legitimate prince. Bruce granted 
them a tract of lafld, still retained by the 
freemen of Newton to this day. The original 
charter was lost when the pestilence was 
raging at Ayr; but it was renewed by one 
of the Jameses, and is dated at Faulkland. 
The freemen of Newton were formerly officers 
by rotation. The Provost of Ayr at one time 
was a freeman of Newton, and it happened 
to be his turn, while provost in Ayr, to be 
officer in Newton, both of which offices he 
dischaiged at the same time. 

The forest of Selkirk, or Ettrick, at this 
period, occupied all the district wliicn retains 
that denomination, and embraced the neigh- 
bouring dales of Tweeddale, and at least the 
Upper Ward of Clydesdale. All that tract 
was probably as waste as it is mountainous, 
and covered with the remains of the ancient 
Caledonian Forest, which is supposed to 
have stretched from Cheviot Hills as far as 
Hamilton, and to have comprehended even 


a part of Ayrshire. At the fatal battle of 
Falkirk, Sir John Stewart of Bonkill, brother 
to the Steward of Scotland, commanded the 
archers of Selkirk Forest, who fell around 
the dead body of their leader. The English 
historians have commemorated the tall and 
stately persons, as well as the unswerving 
faith, of these foresters. Nor has their in- 
teresting fall escaped the notice of an elegant 
modern poetess, whose subject led her to 
treat of that calamitous engagement. 

• The glance of the mom had sparkled bright 
On their plumage i^een and tneir actons light ; 

The bui;le was strunif at each hunter's side, 

As they had been bound to the chase to ride ; 

But the buifle is mute, and the shafts arc spent. 
The arm unnerved and the bow unbent. 

And the tired forester is laid 

Far, far from the clustermi;' Sjeenwood shade 1 

Sore have they toU'd— they are fallen asleep, 

And their slumber is heavy, and dull, and deep 1 
When over their bones the (.'lass shall wave. 

When the wild winds over their tombs shall rave. 
Memory shall lean on their graves, and te" 

How Selkirks hunters bold around old Stewart 
fclir 

JVallace^ or the Flight Falkirk, by Miss 
HoI.FOKD. Lond. 4to, 1809, pp 170-T. 


Note LVII. 

When Brucis banner had victorious fowl'd 
O'er Loudoun's mountain^ and in Urfs 
P. 460. 

The first important advantage gained by 
Bruce, after landing at Turnberry. was over 
Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, the 
same by whom he had been defeated near 
Methven. They met, as has been said, by 
appointment, at Loudonhill, in the west of 
Scotland. Pembroke sustained a defeat ; and 
from that time Bruce was at the head of 
a considerable flying army. Yet he was 
subsequently obliged to retreat into Aber- 
deenshire, and was there assailed by Comyn, 
Earl of Buchan, desirous to avenge the death 
of his relative, the Red Comyn, and sup- 
ported by a body of English troops under 
Philip dc Moubray. Bruce was ill at the 
time of a scrofulous disorder, but took horse 
to meet his enemies, although obliged to be 
supported on either side. He was victorious, 
ami it is said that the agitation of his spirits 
restored his health. 


Note LVIII. 

When English blood oft deluged Douglas- 
dale. — P. 460. 

The 'good Lord James of Douglas,’ during 
these commotions, often took from the 
English his own castle of Douglas, but being 
un^le to garrison it, contented himself with 
destroying the fortifications, and retiring into 
the mountains. Asa reward to hispatriotism, 
it is said to have been prophesied, that how 
often soever Douglas Castle should be de- 
stroyed, it shouKi always again arise more 
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mag^nificent from its ruins. Upon one of 
these occasions he used fearful cruelty, causing 
all the store of provisions, which the Enfrlish 
had laid up in his castle, to be heaped 
tof^ether. burstingr the wine and beer casks 
among^ the wheat and flour, slaughtering the 
cattle upon the same spot, and upon the top 
of the whole cutting the throats of the English 

P risoners. This pleasantry of the ‘good l^rd 
ames ' is cominemoratca under the name of 
the Douglas's Larder. A more pleasing 
tale of chivalry is recorded by Godscroft. — 
‘ By this means, and such other exploits, he 
so affrighted the enemy, that it was counted 
a matter of jgreat jeojpardic to keep this 
castle, which began to be called the adven- 
turous (or hazardous) Castle of Douglas; 
whereupon Sir John Walton being in suit of an 
English lady, she wrote to him, that when he 
had kept ♦^he adventurous Castle of Douglas 
seven years, then he might think himself 
worthy to be a suitor to her. Upon this 
occasion Walton took upon him the keeping 
of it, and succeeded to Thruswall. but he 
ran the same fortune with the rest tnat were 
before him. For Sir James, having first 
dressed an ambuscado near unto the place, 
he made fourteen of his men take so many 
sacks, and fill them with grass, as though it 
had been corn, which they carried in the way 
to Lanark, the chief market town in that 
county : so hoping to draa Jorth the captain 
by that bait, ami either to take him or the 
castle, or both. Neither was this exjiectation 
frustrated, for the captain did bite, and came 
forth to have taken this victual (as he sup- 
posed). But ere he could reach these carriers, 
Sir James, with his company, had gotten 
between the castle and him; and tli sc dis- 
guised carriers, seeing the captain following 
after them, dicl auicldy cast off their sacks, 
mounted tlieinsclvcs on horseback, and met 
the captain with a sharp encounter, being so 
much the more amazed, as it was unlooked 
for: wherefore, when he saw these carriers 
metamorphosed into w'arriors, and ready to 
assault him, fearing that which was, that 
there was some train laid for them, he 
turned about to have retired to his castle, 
but there he also met with his enemies; 
between which two companies he and his 
whole followers were slain, so that none es- 
caped : the captain afterwards being searched, 
they found (as it is reported) his mistress's 
letter about him.’— Hume’s History of the 
House of Douglas^ fol. pp. 29-30 1 

Note LIX. 

And fiery Edward routed stout St. John. 

— P. 460. 

‘John de St. John, with I5,(xx» horsemen, 
had advanced to oppose the inroad of the 
Scota By a forced march he endeavoured 

t This is the foundation of the Author's last 
romance, Castle Dangerous.— l^OCKHART. 


to surprise them, but intelligence of his 
motions was timeously received. The courage 
of Edward Bruce, approaching to temerity, 
frequently enabled him to achieve what men 
of more judicious valour would never have 
attempted. He ordered the infantry, and 
the meaner sort of his army, to intrench 
themselves in strong narrow ground. He 
himself, with fifty horsemen well harnessed, 
issued forth under cover of a thick mist, sur- 
prised the English on their march, attacked 
and dispersed tnem.’ — DALRYMPLB’Sy^n»a4r 
of Scotland. Edinburgh, quarto, 1779, p. 25. 

Note LX. 

When Randolph's war-cry sweWd the 
southern gale.— P. 460. 

Thomas Randolph, Bruce’s sister’s son, 
a renowned Scottish chief, was in »he early 
part of his life not more remarkable for 
consistency than Bruce himself. He espoused 
his uncle’s party when Bruce first assumed 
the crown, and w-as made prisoner at the 
fatal battle of Mcth\en, in which his relative’s 
hopes appeared to be ruined. Randolph ac- 
cordingly not only submitted to the English, 
but took an active part against Bruce; 
appeared in arms against him ; and, in the 
skirmish where he was so closely pursued by 
the bloodhound, it is said his nephew took his 
standard with his own hand. But Randolph 
was afterwards made prisoner by Douglas in 
Twceddalc, and brought before King Robert 
Some harsh languagew'as exchanged bet ween 
the uncle and nephew, and the latter was 
committed for a time to close custody. 
Afterw'ards, however, they w'cre reconciled, 
and Randolph was created Earl of Moray 
about 1312. After this ^riod he eminently 
distin^ishcd himself, first by the surprise 
of Edinburgh Castle, and afterwards by 
many similar enterprises, conducted witn 
equal courage and ability. 

Note LX I. 

Stirling's towers^ 

Beleaguer'd by King Roberfs powers ; 

And they took term of truce. — P 4M. 

When a long train of success, actively 
improved by Robcit Bruce, had made him 
master of almost all Scotland, Stirling Castle 
continued to hold out. The care of the 
blockade was committed by the king to his 
brother Edward, who concluded a treaty 
with Sir Philip Mowbray, the governor, that 
he should surrender the fortress, if it were 
not succoured by the King of England before 
St. John the Baptist’s day. The Ivingseverely 
blamed his brotner for the impolicy ol a treaty, 
which gave time to the King of England to 
advance to the relief of the castle witli all his 
assembled forces, and obliged himself cither 
to meet them in battle with an inferior force, or 
to retreat with dishonour. ' Let all England 
come,’ answered the reckless Edward; 'w’e 
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will 6ght them were they more.’ The con- 
sequence was, of course, that each kingdom 
mustered its strength for the expected battle; 
and as the space agreed upon reached from 
Lent to Miasummer, full time was allowed 
for that purpose. 


Note LXII. 

7 b summon prince and peer ^ 

At Berwick'bounas to ^neet their Liejre. 

-P. 461. 

There is printed in Rymer’s Fcedera the 
summons issued upon this occasion to the 
sheriff of York ; and he mentions eighteen 
other persons to whom similar ordinances 
were issued. It seems to re^ct the infantry 
alone, for it is entitled, ue peditihus ad 
recussiint Castri de Stryvelin a Sco/ts 
obsessi^ properare faciendis. This circum- 
stance is also clear from the reasoning of the 
writ, which states: ‘We ha\e understood 
that our Scottish enemies and rebels are 
endeavouring to collect as strong a force as 
possible of infantry, in strong and marshy 
grounds, where the approa^ of cavalry 
would be difficult, between us and the castle 
of Stirling.’ It then sets forth Mowbray's 
agreement to surrender the castle, if not 
rdieved before St. John the Baptist’s day, 
and the king’s determination, with divine 
grace, to raise the siege. ‘Therefore,’ the 
summons further bears, 'to remove our said 
enemies and rebels from such places as above 
mentioned, it is ^ necessair mr us to have 
a strong force of infantry fit for arms.’ And 
accordingly the sheriff of Y ork is commanded 
to equip and send forth a body of four 
thousand infantry, to be assembleif at Werk, 
upon the tenth nay of June first, under pain 
of the royal displeasure, &c. 


Note LXIII. 

And Cambria* but of late subdued^ 

Sent forth her Tnountain-mulitiude. 

— P. 461. 

Edward the First, with the usual policy of 
a conqueror, employed the Welsh, whom he 
had subdued, to assist him in his Scottish 
wars, for which their habits, as mountaineers, 
particularly fitted them. But this policy was 
not without its risks. Previous to the battle 
of Falkirk, the Welsh quarrelled with the 
English men-at-arms, ana after bloodshed on 
both parts, separated themselves from his 
army, and the feud between them, at so 
dangerous and critical ^'uncture, was recon- 
ciled with difficulty. Edward II followed 
his father’s example in this particular, and 
with no better success. They could not be 
brought to exert themselves in the cause of 
their conquerors. But they had an indif- 
ferent reward for their forbearance. Without 


arms, and clad only in scanty dresses of 
linen cloth, they appeared naked in the eyes 
even of the Scottish peasantry; and after 
the rout of Bannockburn, were massacred 
by them in great numbers, as they retired 
in confusion towards their own country. They 
were under command of Sir Maurice de 
Berkeley. 

Note LXIV. 

And Connofrht pour'd from waste and 
wood 

Her hundred tribes^ whose scebtre rude 
Dark Eth O'Connor sway d.—V, 461. 

There is in the Fcedera an invitation to 
Eth O’Connor, chief of the Irish of Connaught, 
setting forth that the king was about to move 
against his Scottish rebels, and therefore 
requesting the attendance of all the force he 
could muster, either commanded by himself 
in person, or by some nobleman of his race. 
These auxiliaries were to be coinin.anded by 
Richard de Burgh, Earl of Ulster. Similar 
mandates were issued to the following Irish 
chiefs, whose names may astonish the un- 
le.irned, and amuse the antiquary. 

‘ Eth O Donnuld, Duci Hibernicorurn de 
Tyconil ; 

Demod O Kalian, Duci Hiliernicorum de 
Fernetrew ; 

Doneval O Neel, Duci Hibemicoruin de 
Tryowyii ; 

Neel Macbreen, Duci Hibernicorurn de 
Kynallewan , 

Eth. Offyn, Duci Hibernicorurn deTurtcry, 

Admoly Mac Anegus, Duci Hibernicorurn 
de Onehagh ; 

Neel O llanlan, Duci Hibernicorurn de 
Ertherc ; 

Bien Mac Mahun, Duci Hibernicorurn de 
Uiiel; 

Lauercagh Mac Wyr, Duci Hibernicorurn 
de Loughcrin ; 

Gillys O Railly, Duci Hibernicorurn de 
Bicsfeny ; 

Geffrey O Fergy, Duci Hibernicorurn de 
Montiragwil ; 

Felyn O llonughur, Duci Hibernicorurn de 
Conn.ich ; 

Donethuth O Bien, Duci Hibernicorurn de 
Tothmund ; 

Dermod Mac Arthy, Duci Hibernicorurn 
de Dcssernound ; 

Denenol Carbragh ; 

Maur. Kenenagh Mac Murgh ; 

Murghugh () Bryn ; 

David O Tothviil ; 

Dermod O Tonoghur, Doffaly ; 

Fyn O Dymsy ; 

Souethutli M.'ic Gillephatrick ; 

Lyssagh O Morth ; 

tiilbcrtus Ekelly, Duci Hibernicorurn de 
Oinany : 

Mac Ethelau ; 

Omalan Helyn, Duci Hibernicorurn Midie.* 
Rymer's Foedera^ vol. iii. pp. 476, 477. 
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Notk LXV. 

Their chief ^ Fits-Louis.—V. 463. 

Fitz-Louis, or Mnc-Louis, othi-rwise called 
Fullarton, is a family of ancient descent m 
the Isle of Arran. They are said to be of 
French origin, as the name intimates. They 
attached themselves to Uruce upon his first 
landing: and Fergus Mac- Louis, or Fullarton, 
received from the grateful monaich a charter, 
dated 26th November, in the sceijiul year of 
his reign (1307X for the lands of Kilmichel, 
and others, which still remain in this very 
ancient and respectable family. 


Note LX VI. 

In bailies four beneath their eye, 

The forces of Ktng Robert lie. — P. 463. 

The arrangements adopterl by King Robert 
for the decisive battle of Uannockbuin are 
given very distinctly by Barbour, and foim 
an edifying lesson to tacticians. Yet, till 
commented upon by Lord Hailes, this im- 
portant passage of history has been generally 
and strangely inisundei sloml by historians. 
I will here endeaxour to d< tail it fully. 

Two days bcfoie the battle, Bruce selected 
the field of action, and took post therewith 
his army, consisting of about 3o,<xx) dis- 
ciplined men, and at out ii«ii the number of 
disorderly attendants upon the camp. The 
ground was called the New Park oi Stirling; 
it was partly open, and partly broken hy 
copses of wocid and marshy ground. He 
divided his regular foices into four di\isions. 
Three ofthese occupied afiontline, separated 
from each other, yet sufficiently near »c>r the 
purpose of communication. The fouith diM- 
sion formed a rcscnc*. The line extended in 
a north-easterly direction from the brook 
of Bannock, w hudi w as so rugged and broken 
as to cover the tight flank effectually, to the 
Milage of Saint Ninian’s, probably m the line 
of the present road from Stirling to KiL^th. 
Edward Bruce commanded the light wing, 
W'hich was strengthened by a strong boify 
of cavalry under Keith, the Man*schal of 
Scotland, to whom was committed the im- 
portant charge of attacking the English 
aichers; Douglas, and the. young Steward 
of Scotland, led the central wing; and 
Thomas Randolph, Earl of Moray, the left 
w'ing. The King himself commanded the 
fourth division, which lay in reserte behind 
the otheis. The royal standaid w’as pitched, 
according to tradition, in a stone, having a 
round hole for its reception, and thence called 
the Bore-stone. It is still shown on the top 
of a small eminence, called Brock’s-brae, to 
the south-west of Saint Ninian's. His main 
body thus disposed, King Robert sent the 
followeis of the camp, fit teen thousand ami 
upwards in number, to the eminence in rear 
of his army, called from that circumstance 
the Gillies^ {\.e. the servants’) /////. 


The military advantages of this position 
were obvious. The Scottish left flank, pro- 
tected by the brook of Bannock, could not 
be turned ; or, if that attempt were made, 
a movement by the reserve might have 
covercfl it. Again, the English could not 
pass the Scottish army, anef move towards 
Stirling, without exposing their flank to be 
attacked while in march. 

If, on the other hand, the Scottish line had 
been drawn up east and west, and facing to 
the southward, as affirmed by Buchanan, and 
adopted by Mr. Nimmo, the author of the 
History of Stirlingshire, there appears nothing 
to have prevented the English approaching 
upon the carsc, or level ground, from Falkirk, 
cither from turning the Scottish left flank, 
or from passing their position, if they pre- 
ferred it, without coming to an action, and 
moving on to the relief of Stirling. And the 
(fillieV Hill, if this less probable hypothesis 
be adopted, would be situated, not in the 
rear, as allowed by all the histoiians, but 
upon the left flank of Bruce’s army. The 
only objection to the hypothesis above laid 
down, IS, that the left flank of Bruce’s army 
was thru by exposed to a sally from the 
garrison of Stirling. But, first, the garrison 
wtie bound to neutrality by terms of 
Mowbray’s treaty; and Bat hour even seems 
to censure, as a breach of faith, some .secret 
assistance which they rendered their country- 
men upon theeveofl)attle,in placing temporary 
bridges of doors and spars om r the pools of 
water in the carsc, to enable them to advance 
to the charge i. Secondly, had this not been 
the case, the strength of the garrison was 
pi obably not sufficient to excite apprr hension. 
Thirdly, the ad\erse hypothesis leaves the 
icar of the Scottish aimy as much exposed 
I to the Stirling garrison, as the left flank 
I would be in the. case supposed. 

1 It only remains to notice the nature of the 
I ground in front of Bruce’s line of battle, 
j Being part of a paik, or chase, it was con- 
1 siderably interrupted with trees; and an 
j extensi\e marsh, still \isible, m some places 
; rentlered it inaccessible, and in all of difficult 
j approach. Moie to the northward, where 
! the natural impediments were fewer iice 
[ fortified his position against cavaliy, by 
digging a number of pits so close together, 
j says Baibour, as to lesemble the cells in 
a honeycomb. They were a foot in breadth, 
and between two and three feet deep, many 
rows of them being placed one behind the 
other. They wcie slightly covered with 
brushwood and gieen sods, so as not to be 
obvious to an impetuous enemy. 

All the Scottish army were on foot, ex- 
cepting a select body of cavalry stationed 


1 An assistance which (hy the waj) couUl nut ha\o 
liccn rciulercif, h.ail not the L nulish approached from 
the soutli-cast ; since, h.id tlicir march been due north, 
the whole Scottish army must ha\e l>een between 
them and the i^arrison. 
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with Edward Bruce on the right wing, under 
the immediate command of Sir Robert Keith, 
the Marshal of Scotland, who were destined 
for the imTOitant service of charging and 
di^rsing the English archers. 

Thus judiciously posted, in a situation 
fortified both by art and nature, Bruce awaited 
the attack of the English. 


Note LXVII. 

Beyond^ the Southern host appears, 

— P. 463. 

Upon the S3rd June, 1314, the alarm 
reached the Scottish army of the approach of 
the enemy. Douglas and the Marshal were 
sent to reconnoitre with a body of cavalry : 

* And soon the great host have they seen, 

Where shields shining were so sheen. 

And basinets burnislied bright, 

Tliat gave against the sun great light. 

They saw 50 fele t brawdyne 3 baners, 
Standards and pennons and spears 
And so fele knights upon steeds. 

All flaming in their weeds. 

And so fele bataills, and so broad. 

And too so great room os they rode. 

That the matst host, and the stoutest 
Of Christendom, and the greatest. 

Should be abaysit for to see 
Their foes into such quantity.' 

The Bruce, vol. ii. p. m. 

The two Scottish commanders were cautious 
in the account which they brought back to 
their camp. To the king in private they 
told the formidable state of the enemy ; but 
in public reported that the English were 
indeed a numerous host, but ill commanded, 
and worse disciplined. 


Note LXVIII. 

With these the valiant 0/ the Isles 
Beneath their chieftains rank'd their files, 
• -P. 463. 

The men of Argyle, the islanders, and the 
Highlanders in general, were ranked in the 
rear. They must have been numerous, for 
Bruce had reconciled himself with almost all 
their chieftains, excepting the obnoxious 
MacDougals of Lorn. ^ The following deed, 
containing the submission of the potent E^rl 
of Ross to the King, w'as never oefore pub- 
lished. It is dated in the third year of 
Robert’s reign, that is, 1309. 

' Obligacio Comitis Rossensis per Hom a- 

GIUM PlOELlTATElf ET SCRIPTUM. 

' Universis christi fidelibus ad quorum noth 
ciam presentes iitere peruenerint Willielmus 
Comes dc Ross salutem in domino sempiter- 
nam. Quia magniiicus princeps Dominus 
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Robertas dei gracia Rex Scottomm Dominus 
I meus ex innata sibi bonitate, inspirataque 
I clemencia, et gracia speciali remisit michi 
pure rancorem animi sui, et relaxauit ac con- 
donauit michi omnimodas transgressionea 
seu ofTensas contra ipsum et suos per me et 
meos vsque ad confeccionem literarum pre- 
sencium perpetratas: Et terras meas et 
tenementa niea omnia graciose concessit. 
Et me nichiloininus de terra de Dingwal et 
ferncroskry infra comitatuin de Suthyrland 
de benigna liberalitate sua heriditarie in- 
feodare curauit. Ego tantam principis 
beneuoicneiam efficaciter attendens, et pro 
tot graciis michi factis, vicem sibi gratitudinis 
meis pro vinbus dc cetcro digne .... vite 
cupiens exhibere, subicio et obligo me et 
heredcs meos ct homines meos vniuersos 
dicto Domino meo Regi per omnia .... 
erga suam regiam dignitatem, quod erimus 
de cetero fideles sibi et heredibus suis et 
fidele sibi scruicium auxilium et concilium 
.... contra omnes homines ct ferninas qui 
vivere poterint aut rnori, et super h . . , 
Ego Willielmus pro me .... hominibus 
meis vniuersis dicto domino meo Regi 
. . . . manihus homagium sponte feci et 
super dci ewangelia sacn-imcntum prestiti 
.... In quotum omnium testimonium 
sigillum meum, et sigilla Hugonis Alii et 
heredis et Johannis filii mei vna cum sigillis 
venerabilium patruin Dominorum Dauid et 
Thome Moraviensis et Rossensis dei gracia 
episcoporum presentibusliterissunt apponsa. 
Acta scripta et data apud Aldern in Moiauia 
vltimo die mensis Octobris, Anno Regni 
dicti domini nostri Regis Roberti Tertio. 
Testibus \enerabilibus patribus supradictis, 
Domino Bernardo Cancel lario Regis, Domi- 
nis Willielino ile Haya, Johanne de Striuelyn, 
Willielmo Wysman, Johanne de Ffenton, 
Dauid de Berkeley, rt Waltero de Berkeley 
militibus, magistro Waltero Heroc, Decano 
ecclcsie Morauie, magistro Willielmo de 
Creswel ciusdem ccclesie precentorc et multis 
aliis nobilibus clericis et laicis dictis die et 
loco congregatis.’ 

The copy of this curious document was 
supplied by my friend, Mr. Thomson, Deputy 
Register of Scotland, whose researches into 
our ancient records are daily throwing new 
and important light upon the history of the 
country. 


Note LXIX. 

The Monarch rode along the van.—V. 464. 

The English vanguard, commanded by the 
Earls of Gloucester and Hereford, came in 
sight of the Scottish aimy upon the evening 
of the a3rd of June. Bruce was then riding 
upon a little palfrey, in front of liis foremost 
line, putting nis host in order. It was then 
that the personal encounter took place 
betwixt him and Sir Henry de Bohun, a 
gallant English knight, the issue of which 
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had a great effect upon the spirits of both j 
armies. It is thus recorded by Barbour : — 

* And quhen Closyster and Herfurd war 
With thair bataill, approchand ner, 

Bcfor thaim all thar come rydand. 

With helm on held, and sper In hand, 

Schyr Henry the Buune, the worth!, 

That wes a wycht kiiycht, and a hardy ; 

And to the Erie off Ilcrfurd ciisyne 
Armyt in armys gud and fyne ; 

Como on a sted, a bow scliotc ner, 

Befor all othyr that thar wer : 

And knew the King, fur that he saw 
Him swa rang his mt. n on raw ; 

And by the crounc, that wes set 
Alsua apon his bassynet 
And towart him he went in hy. 

And [quhen] the King sua apcrtly 
Saw him cum, forouth all his ferisl. 

In Iw 2 till him the hors he stcris. 

And quhen Schyr Henry saw the King 
Cum on, for owtyn abaysiiigS, 

Till him he raid m full gret hy, 

He **'oucht that he sula woill lychtly 
Wyn nim, and haf him at his will, 

Sen he him horsyt saw sa ill. 

Sprent 4 that samyn in till a ling 
Schyr Henry myssit the noble King, 

Ami he, that in his sterapys stud, 

With the ax that wes hard and gud, 

With sa gret maynea racht him a dynt. 

That notliyr hat. na helm, mycht st>iit. 

The hewy r dusche ■ that he him ga\ c. 

That ner the heid till the h.aryiiys clave. 

The hand ax schaft fnischit in twa ; 

And he douna to the erd g,in ga 
All flatlynyslO. for him failij’t inycht. 

This wes the tryst st ak off the fycht.* 

Barbour 3 iWx viii. v. 684. 

The Scottish leaders remonstrated with the 
King upon his temerity. He only answered, 
'I have broken my good baltleaxe.’— The 
English vanguard retreated after witnessing 
this single combat. Probably their generals 
did not think it advisable to hazard rm attack 
while its unfavourable issue remained upon 
their minds. 


Note LXX. 

‘ What train of dust^ with trumpet sound 
A nd glimmering shears, is wheeling round 
Our leftward flank ? P. 466. 

While the van of the English army ad- 
vanced, a detached body attempted to 
relieve Stirling. I^rd Hailes gives the 
following account of this maiuruvre and the 
result, which is accompanied by circum- 
stances highly characteristic of the chivalrous 
manners of the age, and displays that 
generosity which reconciles us even to their 
ferocity upon other occasions. 

Bruce had enjoined Ramlolph, who com- 
manded the left wing of his army, to be 
vigilant in preventing any advanced parties 
of the English from throwing succours into 
the castle of Stirling. 

'Eight hundred horsemen, commanded by 

1 Comrades. * Haste. • itiimit shrinking 

^ SpurredL ® Line. ® .‘'trength, or force. 

^ Heavy. • Clash. ® Bruke. Flat. 


Sir Robert Clifford, were detached from the 
English army ; they made a circuit by the 
low grounds to the cast, and approached the 
castle. The King perceived their motions, 
and, coming up to Randolph, angrily ex- 
claimed, “Thoughtless man I you have 
suffered the enemy to pass." Randolph 
hasted to repair his fault, or perish. As ne 
advanced, the English cavalry wheeled to 
attack him. Randolph drew up his troops 
in a circular form, with their spears resting 
on the gi ound, and protended on every side. 
At the first onset, Sir William Daynecourt, 
an English commander of distinguished note, 
was slain. The enemy, far superior in 
numbers to Randolph, environed him, and 
pressed hard on his little band. Douglas 
saw his jeopardy, and requested the King's 
permission to go and succour him. “You 
shall not move from your ground," cried 
the King; "let Randolph extricate him- 
self as he best may. I will not alter my 
order of battle, and lose the advantage of 
my position." — " In truth," replied Douglas, 
"I cannot stand by and see Randolph perish : 
and, therefore, with your leave, I must aid 
him." The King unwillingly consented, 
and Douglas flew to the assistance of his 
friend. While approaching, he perceived 
that the English were falling into disorder, 
and that the perseverance of Randolph had 
prevailed over their impetuous courage. 
"Halt," cried Douglas, "those brave men 
have repulsed the enemy ; let us not diminish 
their gloty by sharing it."’-- Dalrymple'S 
Annals of Scotland. 410, Edinburgh, 1779, 
pp. 44-45 

Two laige stones erected at the north end 
of the village of New house, about a quarter 
of a mile Irom the south part of Stirling, 
ascertain the place of this memorable skir- 
mish. The ciicumstance tends, were con- 
firmation necessary, to support the opinion 
of Lord Hailes, that the Scottish line had 
Stirling on its left flank. It will be remem- 
bered, that Randolph commanded infantry, 
Daynecourt cavalry. Supposing, therefore, 
acconling to the vulgar hypothesis, that the 
Scottish line was drawn up, facii^ to the 
south, in the line of the brook of r 'ock, 
and consequently that Randolph was 
stationed with his left flank resting upon 
Milntown bog, it is morally impossible that 
his infantry, moving fiom that position, with 
whatever celerily, could cut off from Stilling 
a body of cavalry who had already passed 
St.Ninian’s', or, in other words, were already 
between them and the town. Whereas, sup- 
posing Randolph’s left to have approached 
St. Niiiian’s, the short movement to New- 
house could easily be executed, so as to 
intercept the English in the manner de- 
scribed. 

1 Barbour says expressly, they avoided the New 
Park (where Bruce’s army lay), and held ‘well neath 
the Kirk,’ which can only mean St. Ninian’s. 
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Note LXXI. 

Responsive from the Scottish host^ 
Pipe-clang- and bugle-sound were toss' d. 

-P. 467. 

There is an old tradition, that the well- 
known Scottish tune of ‘ Hey, tutti taitti,’ 
was Bruce's march at the battle of Bannock- 
burn. The late Mr. Kitson, no granter of pro- 
positions, doubts whether the Scots had any 
martial music, andquotes Froissart’s account 
of each soldier in the host bearing a little 
horn, on which, at the onset, they would 
make such a horrible noise, as if all the 
devils of hell had been among them. He 
observes, that these horns are the only music 
mentioned by Barbour, and concludes, that 
it must remain a moot point whether Bruce's 
army were cheered by the sound even of a 
solitary bagpipe . — Historical Essay prefixed 
to Ritsotfs Scottish Songs.— It may be 
observed in passing, that the Scottish of this 
period certainly observed some musical 
cadence, even in winding their horns, since 
Bruce was at once recognized by his followers 
from his mode of blowing. See Note XLIV 
on Canto IV. But the tradition, true or false, 
has been the means of securing to Scotland 
one of the finest lyrics in the language, the 
celebrated war-song of Burns, — ‘ Scots, wha 
hae wi' Wallace bled.’ 


Note LXXI I. 

Now onward., and in open view, 

The countless ranks of England drew. 

-P. 467. 

Upon the aath of June, the English army 
advanced to tlie attack. The narrowness of 
the Scottish front, and the nature of the 
ground, did not permit them to have the full 
advantage of their numbers, nor is it very 
easy to find out ^^hat was their proposed 
order of battle. The vanguard, nowever, 
appeared a distinct body, consisting of 
archers and spearmen on foot, and com- 
manded, as already said, by the Earls of 
Gloucester and Hereford. Barbour, in one 
place, mentions that they formed nine 
BATTLES or divisions ; but from the following 
passage, it appears that there was no room 
or space for them to extend themselves, so 
that, except the vanguard, the >\hoIc army 
appeared to form one solid and compact 
body 

'The English men, on either party, 

That as angels shone hnghtly, 

Were not arr.nyVl on such m.uiner ; 

Fur all their battles samyn l were 
In a schiltrum^. But whether u w.-is 


1 Together. 

9 .ycAiZ/rKW.— This word has been variously limited 
or extended in its signifi(.ation. In gcncr.-il, it seems 
to imply a large body of men drawn up very closely 
togetlier. But it has been limited tu imply a round 


Through the great straitness of the place 
That they were In, to bide fighting ; 

Or that it was for abayslng 1 ; 

I wote not. But in a schiltriim 
It seemed they were all and some ; 

Out ta’en the vaward anerly \ 

That right with .a great company. 

Be them sclu yn, arrayed were. 

Who had been by, might li.ivc seen there 
That folk ourtake a mckill fcild 
On breadth, where in.my a shining shield, 
An<l iii.uiy a burnished bright armour, 

Ami many a man of great valour, 

Might III that gre.it schiltrum be seen ; 

And many a bright banner and sheen.’ 

B ARDOUR’S Bruce, vol. li. p. 137. 


Note LXXIII. 

See where yon barefoot Abbot stands. 
And blesses them with lifted hands / 
-P. 467. 

‘ Maurice, abbot of Inchaffray, placing him- 
self on an eminence, celebrated mass in 
sight of the Scottish army. He then passcil 
along the front barefooted, and beating a 
crucifix in his hands, and exhorting the 
Scots, in few and forcible words, to combat 
for their rights and their liberty. The Scots 
kneeled down. “They yield,” cried Edward: 
“see, they implore meicy.” — ‘‘They do,’* 
answered Ingeirain dc Urafravillc, “but 
not ours. On that field they will be victoii- 
ous, or (l\t."-~Annals of Scotland, vol. ii. 
p. 47. 


Note LX XIV. 

Forth, Marshal! on the peasant foe! 

We'll tame the terrors of their bow. 

And cut the bow-string loose I'- P. 468. 

The English archers commenced the attack 
with their usual bravery and dexterity. 
But against a force, whose importance he 
had learned by fatal experience, Bruce was 
provided. A small but select body of 
cavalry were detached from the right, under 
command of Sir Robert Keiln. They 
rounded, as I conceive, the marsh called 
Milntown bog, and, keeping the firm ground, 
charged the felt flank and rear of the English 
archers. As the bowmen had no spears nor 

or circular body of men so draw ii up I c.iimiit under- 
st.uut It with till:, liiiiit.-ition in tlic present case '1 lie 
Schiltrum of the SciUish army at I’.'ilkirk was un- 
doubtedly of a circul.ir form, in order to resist the 
:itt.icks of the English cavalry, on whatever cpiarter 
they might be ch.irged. But it does not apfiear how, 
or why, the English, .idvaii' mg to the attack at 
Bannockburn, should liaso ,irra>ed themselves m .i 
circLih-ir form. It seems more probable, that, by 
sifnltrum in the present c.isc, B.irbour means to 
express an irregular m.iss into wIiilIi the biiglish 
army was toiiiprcsscd by the iiiiwieldmess of its 
numljers, and the carelessness or ignorance of Us 
leaders. 

* Frightening. a Alone. 
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long weapons fit to defend themselves against 
horse, they were instantly thrown into dis- 
order, ana spread through the whole English 
army a confusion from which they nevei 
fairly recovered. 

•The IiiRflis arrheris scliot sa fast, 

That inycht thair schot hart oiiy last. 

It had bene hard to Scotlis men 
liot Kinjf Robi rf, that wele ijaii keii I 
That thair archeris w.ir peralunss. 

And thair srhot rytht hartl arnl t'rewniiss, 
Ordanyt, forouth a the asseinljli?, 
llys marschell with a yret imaiye, 

Fyvo huiidre arinyt in to stele, 

That on l>cht horss w’ar horsyt welle. 

For to pryka am.inj; the archeri-i , 

And swa assaile thaim willi tli.iir spcris, 

Th.it lhai na I.iyser h.iitT to sdiute. 

This iii.irschcll that Ik nf imile4, 

Th.it bthyr Robert of Keyth was cauld, 

As Ik befir her has yow lauld, 
uhen lie saw the bal.-iillis sua 
ssem 'll, .iiul to jjidiler (^a. 

And S.1 w tlie an liens Sf ho^l stoutly , 

W'ith all thaim niThis cump my. 

In hy apon th.nrn K.an he rid , 

And our tuk tli.imi .it a si- 1 <» ; 

An-1 rii.(h>t .im.M' ' th iiiii > i rudly, 

Stek.iiid tl'.imi s i ('■ .|ii' .>'j, 

And in sic fiisoiin® ber.md doun, 

And ‘ l.i\.ii.d I*, iim f- r mx !\ u r -ii -n", 

That I'l I tli.i m ' ')t <1 < I. n'k i-n » 

And fr.i lh.it Ijme fiirtli tli ir wes n.me 
That assLinblyt sthot to malo. 

Qiihen .Siottis an liens s.aw that thai su.a 
war rebutytn, that woux h.irdy, 

And with .ill thair m\< ' t -vli-tt e..’rcly 
Amani; the lior^s n - ii,ili .i t'l m ' u 1 , 

And woumlis xs' 1 to ihiiin th ii ud; 

Ami slew oftli mi a full ^ret dele * 

BaKHOL’R's ZV/nr, Jlook IX. v 228 . 

Although the success of this tnanocuvre 
was evident, tt is veiy i etna ik able that tlie 
Scottish g( ncr.tls do not appear 1 j have 
piofitcd by the lesson. Almost every sub- 
sequent battle which they lost against 
England, was dccideil by the archers, to 
whom the closi? and lomiiact aii.ty ot the 
Scottish phalanx alfoi«iea an exposc<l and 
unresistinff mark. The bloody b.ittle of 
Hahdoun nill, fought scarce twenty years 
afterwards, was so completely gamed by the 
aichcrs, that the Enghsli arc saul to have 
lost only one knight, one csquiic, and a few 
foot-soldici s. At the battle ot Nev die’s CToss, 
in 1^46, vvlicre D.ivid II was deflated and 
made piisoniT, lohn de, ('iiahain, obsiiMiig 
the loss wliich the Scots sustained from the 
English bowmen, oMcicd to chaigc and 
disperse them, it a hundred inen-at-ai ms were 
put under his command, ‘/j’/r/, to conli -.s 
the truth,’ says Fonhin, ‘he could not pro- 
cure a single horseman for the service 
proposed.’ Of such little use is txpeiience 
in war, w-heie its results aie opposed by 
habit or picjudicc. 


1 Know. a Disjoined from the m.iin body. 

■ Spur. 4 That I sjxe.ik of. * bel upon their rt ink 
® Ninnliers 7 R.TiiMiin. * Disin-rsed. 

• Every one. 10 Maka ** Driven back. 


Note LXXV. 

EacA braggart churl could boast before 

'I'welve Scollish lives his baldric bore! 

- P.468. 

Roger Ascham auotes a similar Scottish 
proverb, ‘ wlieicby they give the whole praise 
of shooting honestly to Englishmen, saying 
thus, “that eveiy English archer beareth 
under his girdle twenty-four Scottes.’* 
Indeed Toxopliilus says before, and truly of 
the Scottish nation, ‘‘^Thc Scottes surely be 
good men of wane in they re owne feates as 
can be; but as for shootinge, they can 
neither use it to any profite, nor yet challenge 
it for any praise.’’^ — Works of Ascham^ 
edited by Bennet^ 4to, p. 1 10. 

It is said, I trust incorrectly, by an ancient 
English historian, that the ‘good Lord 
James of Douglas’ dreaded the superiority 
of the English archers so much, that when 
he made any of them prisoner, he gave him 
the option of losing the forefinger of his right 
hand, or his right eye, eithnr species of 
mutilation rendering him incapable to use 
the bow. I have mislaid the reference to this 
singular passage. 


Note LXXVI. 

Down! dozvn! in headlong overthrow^ 

Horseman and horse, ihe foremost ^0. 

-P 468. 

It IS generally alhgcd by historians, that 
the Isnglish inen-at-aims fi II into the hidden 
snaic wlmh Bruce had prepared for them. 

' Bat hour does not mention the circumstance. 

.\ccordmg to his account, Randolph, seeing 
, the slaughti I madeb) the ravaliy on the right 
wing among the artliers, advanced courage- 
ously against the main body of the Englisli, 
and cnleied into iloaC combat with them. 
Douglas and Stuart, who commandefl the 
Si ottish centre, led thi ir division also to the 
charge, and the battle becoming general 
along the w hole hue, was obstinately main- 
tained on both sides for a long space of 
time ; the Scottisli at chers doing great execu- 
tion among the I'nglish mi n-at-arms .er 
tlic bowmen of England wcic ilisperscd. 


I XuieLXXVII. 

And steeds that shriek in agony.— V. 469. 

i I have been told that this line requires an 
explanatoiy note; and, intleed, those who 
witness the silent patience with which hoiscs 
submit to the most cruel usage, may be 
permitted to doubt, that, in moments of 
. sudden and intolei .ible, anguish, they utter 
I a most melancholy eiy. Lord Erskine, in 
! a speech i. ade in the House of Lords, upon 
' a bill forerifoicinghuinanity towards animals, 
noticed this remarkable fact, in language 
, which I will not mutilate by attempting to 
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repeat it. It was my fortune, upon one 
occasion, to hear a horse, in a moment of 
agony, utter a thrilling scream, which I still 
consider the most melancholy sound I ever 
heard. 


Thai come, with all that assemble, 

Rycht auhill thni myeht the batalU se; 

Than all at anys that gave a cry, 

Sla 1 sla I Apon thniin hastily I " 

Barbour’S Bruce, Book IX. v. 410. 


Noth LXXVIII. 

Lord of the Isles, my trust in thee 
Is firm as Ailsa Rock: 

Rush on with Highland sword and targe, 
/, with my Car rich spearmen, charge. 

— P. 470. 

When the engagement between the main 
bodies had lasted some tiine^ Bruce made 
a derisive movement, by bringing up the 
Sottish reserve. It is traditionally said, 
that at this crisis, he addressed the Lord of 
the Isles in a phrase used as a motto by some 
of his descendants, ‘ My trust is constant in 
thee.' Barbour intimates, that the reserve 
'assembled on one field,' that is, on the same 
line with the Scottish forces already engaged ; 
which leads Lord Hailes to conjecture that 
the Scottish ranks must have been much 
thinned by slaughter, since, in that circum- 
scribed ground, there was room for the reserve 
to fall into the line. But the advance of the 
Scottish cavalry must have contributed 
a good deal to form the vacancy occupied 
by the reserve. 


Note LXXIX. 

To arms they fiew,—axe, club, or spear, s 
And mimic ensigns high they rear.—V. 47a 

The followers of the Scottish camp observed, 
from the Gillies' Hill in the rear, the im- 

E ression produced upon the English army 
y the bringing up Of the Scottish reserve, 
and, promptccT by the enthusiasm of the 
moment, or the desire of plunder, assumed, 
in a tumultuaiy manner, such arms as they 
found nearest, fastened sheets to tent-poles 
and lances, and shdlved themselves like a new 
army advancing to battle. 

* Yomen, and swanys and pitaill ^ 

That in the Park yeinyt wictaill >, 

War left : quhen thai wyst but lesing *, 

That thair lordis, with fell fechtyng, 

On tl'dir fayis assemblj't wer ; 

Ane off thaim selwyn > that war thar 
Capitane of thaim all thai maid. 

And schetis, th.it war suinedele • brad, 

Thai festnyt in stcid off baiieris, 

Apon lang treys and speris : 

And said that thai wald se the fyeht ; 

And help thair lordis at thair myclit 
Quhen her till all assentyt wer, 
in a rout asseiiiblit er r ; 

Fyftcne thows.ind thai war, or ma. 

And than in gret hy gan thai ga. 

With thair baneris, all in a rout. 

As thai had men bene styth • and stout. 


> Swains. a Rabble. 3 Kept the provisions, 
f Lying. s Selves. • Somewhat. 

^ Are. • Stiff: 


The unexpected apparition, of what seemed 
a new army, completed the confusion which 
already prevailed among the English, who 
fled in every direction, and were pursued 
with immense slaughter. The brook of Ban- 
nock, according to Barbour, was so choked 
with the bodies of men and horses, that it 
might have been passed dry-shod. The fol- 
lowers of the Scottish camp fell upon the 
disheartened fugitives, and added to the con- 
fusion and slaughter. Many were driven 
into the Forth, and perished tnere, which, by 
the way, could hardly have happened, had 
the armies been drawn up east and west : since, 
in that case, to get at the river, the English 
fugitives must have fled through the victorious 
army. About a short mile from t'..e field of 
battle is a place called the Bloody Folds. 
Here the Earl of Gloucester is saiu to have 
made a stand, and died gallantly at the head 
of his own military tenants and vassals. He 
was much regretted by both sides ; and it is 
said the Scottish would gladly have saved his 
life, but, neglecting to wear his surcoat with 
armorial bearings over his armour, he fell 
unknown, after nis horse had been stabbed 
with spears. 

Sir MarmadukeTwenge, an English knight, 
contrived to conceal himself during the fury 
of the pursuit, and when it w’as somewhat 
slackened, approached K ing Robert. ‘ Whose 

E risoner are you. Sir Marmaduke?' said 
iruce, to whom he was personally known. 
' Yours, sir,’ answered the knight. ' I receive 
you,’ answered the king, and, treating him 
w'lth the utmost courtisy, loaded him with 
gifts, and dismissed him without ransom. 
The other prisoners were all well treated. 
There might be policy in this, as Bruce 
would naturally wish to acquire the good 
opinion of the English barons, who were at 
this time at great variance w'ith their king. 
But it also well accords with his high 
chivalrous character. 


Note LXXX. 

O give their hapless prince hts duel 
-P. 471. 

Edward II. according to the best autho- 
rities, showed, in the fatal field of Bannock- 
burn, personal gallantry not unworthy of his 
great sire and greater son. He remained on 
^e field till forced away by the Earl of 
Pembroke, when all was lost. He then rode 
to the Castle of Stirling, and demanded ad- 
mittance ; but the governor, remonstrating 
upon the imprudence of shutting himself up 
in that fortress, which must so soon surrender 
he assembled around his person five hundred 
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men-al-arma, and, avoiding the field of battle 
and the victorious army, fled towards Liii- 
lith((Ow, pursued by Dou^rlas with about 
sixty horse. They were augmented by Sir 
Lawrence Abernethy with twenty inoic, 
whom Douglas met in the Torwood upon 
their way to join the English army, and 
whom he easily persuaded to desert the 
defeated monarch, and to assist in the pur- 
suit. They hung upon Edward’s flight as far 
as Dunbar, too Tew in number to assail him 
with effect, but enough to harass his retreat 
so constantly, that whoever fell an instant 
Ijehind, was instantly slam or made prisoner. 
Edward’s ignominious flight leiminited at 
Dunbar, where the Earl of March, wliO still 

f irofesscd allegiance to him, ‘received him 
ull gently.’ From thence, the monarch of 
so great an empire, and the late com- 
mander oi jO gallant and numerous an army, 
escaped to Bamboiough in a fishing vessel. 

Bruce, as will appear fiom the following 
document, lost no time in directing the 
thunders of Parliamentary censure against 
such part of his subjects as did not return to 
their natural allegiance after the battle of 
Bannockburn. 

Apud Monasterium de Cambuskenneth, 
VI DIE Novembkis, m,ccc,xiv. 
Judicium Rediiv^i. a/u*d Kamhuskinet 
contra omnr^ tllus qut t'niL fuerunt 
contra Jidem ei pacem Domint Regts. 
Anno grade millesimo tricentisimo quarto 
decimo sexto die Novembris tenente par- 
liamentum suum Excellentissimo principc 
Domino Roberto Dei ^racia Regc ScoUorum 
lllustri in monasler-o de Carnbu'kyneth 
concordatum fuit fiiialiter Judicatum [ac 
super] hoc statutum de Concilioct Assensu 
Episcoporura etcetcroium Prelatorum Comi- 
tum Baronum et aliorum nobilium legni 
Scocic nec non et tocius commiinitatis regni 
predict! quod omnes qui contra (idem et 
pacem dicti domini regis in bello sen alibi 
inortui sunt [vel qui cfie] to die ad pacem 
ejus et fidem non venerant licet scpiusxocati 
et legitime cxpectati fuissent de terris et 
tenementis et omni alio statu infra icgnum 
Scocie perpetuo sint exheredati et habcantur 
de cetero tanquain inimici R<-gis et Regni ab 
omni vcndicacionc juris hercditarii vcT juris 
alterius cujuscunque in posterum pro se et 
heredibus suis in perpetuum privati Ad per- 
petuam igitur rei inemonam et evidcntem 
probacionem hujus Judicii et Statuti sigilla 
Episcoporum et aliorum Prelatorum nec non 
et comitum Baronum ac ceterorum nobilium 
dicti Regni presenti ordinacioni Judicio et 
statuto sunt appensa. 

Sigilluin Domini Regis 
Sigillum Willelmi Episcopi Sancti Andrec 
Sigillum Robert! Episcopi Glascuensis 
Sigillum Willelmi Episcopi Dunkeldensis 
. . . Episcopi 


. . . Episcopi 

. . . Episcopi 

Sigillum Alani Episcopi Sodorensis 
Sigillum Johann IS Episcopi Brechynensis 
Sigillum Andrce Ej)iscopi Ergadiensis 
Sigillum Frechardi Episcopi Cathanensis 
Sigillum Abbatis de Scona 
Sigillum Abbatis de Calco 
Sigillum Abbatis de Abirbrothok 
Sjgillum Abbatis de Sancta Cruce 
Sigillum Abbatis de Londons 
Sigillum Abbatis de Neubotill 
Sigillum Abbatis de Cupro 
Sigillum Abbatis de Paslct 
Sigillum Abbatis de Dunfermelyn 
Sigillum Abbatis de Lincludc n 
Sigillum Abbatis de Insula Missarum 
Sigillum Abbatis de Sancto Columba 
Sigillum Abbatis dc Deer 
Sigillum Abbatis de Dulce Corde 
Sigillum Prions dc Coldinghame 
Sigillum Prioris de Rostynot 
Sigillum Prioris Sancte Andree 
Sigillum Prioris de Pittinwem 
Sigillum Prioiis dc Insula de Lochlevin 
Sigillum Senescalli Scocic 
Sigillum Willelmi Comil is de Ros 


Sigillum Gilbert! dc la Ilaya Constabularii 
Scocie 

Sigillum Robert! de Kcth MariscalJi Scocie 

Sigillum Hugonisde Ros 

Sigillum Jacobi de Duglas 

Sigillum Johannis de Sancto Claro 

Sigillum Thome de Ros 

Sigillum Alexandri de Settone 

Sigillum Waken Habburtone 

Sigillum Dandis de Balfour 

Sigillum Dune am di* Wallays 

Sigillum '1 home dc Dischingtone 

Sigillum Andree dc Moia\ia 

Sigillum Archibaldi dc Brtun 

Sigillum Ranulplii de Lyill 

Sigillum Malcomi tie Balfour 

Sigillum Normanni de Lesley 

Sigillum Nigelli de; Cainpo bello 

Sigillum Morni de ^Iu^.co Campo 


Note LXXXI. 

Xorjor De Argentine alone^ 

'J /trough Niniati^s church these torc/ies 
shone. 

And rose the death-prayer's awful tone, 

- P- 472. 

The remarkable circumstances attending 
the death of De Argentine have been already 
noticed (Note XI). Besides this renowned 
wariiur, there fell many representatives of 
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the noblest houses in England, which never 
sustained a more bloody and disastrous de- 
feat. Barbour says that two hundred pairs 
of gilded spurs were taken from the field of 
battle; and that some were left the author 
can bear witness, who has in his possession 
a curious antique spur, dug up in the morass 
not long since. 

' It wes forsuth a ijret ferlv, 

To se saniyn l sa fele tli*de lie, 

Twa hundre payr of spiiris reul 3 , 

War taue of knichtis that war deul ‘ 

I am now to take my leave of Barbour, not 
without a sincere wish that the public may 
encourage the undertaking of my friend 
Dr. Jamieson, who has issued proposals for 
publishing an accurate edition of his poem, 
and of Blind Harry’s ‘ Wallace The only 
good edition of ‘ The Bruce ‘ was puhlishod 
by Mr. Pinkerton, in 3 vols., in 1790; and, the 
learned editor having had no personal access 
to consult the manuscript, it is not without 
errors; and it has besides become scarce. 
Of ‘Wallace’ there is no tolerable edition; yet 
these two poems do no small honour to the 
early state of Scottish poetry, and ‘The Bruce’ 
is justly regarded as containing authentic 
historical facts. 

The following list of the slain at Bannock- 
burn, extracted from the continuator of 
Trivet’s Annals, will show the extent of the 
national calamity. 


List of the Sl.ain. 


Knighls «5- Knights 
Bannerets. 
Gilbert declare, Earl 
of Gloucester, 
Robert de Clifford, 
Payan Tybetot, 
William Le Mare- 
schal, 

John Comyn, 

William de Vescey, , 

i ohn de Montfort, 
licolasde Hasteleigh, 
William Dayncourt, 
iEsidius de Argen- 
teyne, 

Edmond Comyn, 

John Lovel (the rich\ 
Edmund de Hastyngc, 
Milo de Stapleton, 


Simon Ward, 

Robert de Felton, 
Michael Pm-ning, 
Edmund Maul ley. 

Knights. 

Henry de Boun, 
Thomas de Ufford, 
John de Elsingfdde, 
John de Ilarrourt, 
W^alter de Hakelut, 
Philip de Courtenay, 
Hugo de Scales, 
RatJulph de Wau- 
champ, 

John de iVnbiigge, 
With 33 ollnis of 
the same rank, not 
named. 


1 Together. 2 Red, or gilded. 

3 [The extracts from Barbour in this edition of 
Sir Waiter Scott's poems have lx*cn uniformly cor- 
rected by the text of Dr. Jamieson's I'ruce, pub- 
lished, along with Blind Harry's tyaltace, Edin. i 8 .>c>, 
8 vols. 4to.— Lockhart ] 


Prisoners. 


de Mares 


Barons ^ Baronets. 

Heniy de Boun, Earl 
of Ileieford, 

Lord John GilTard, 

William de Latimer, ^ "■• --i 

Mam ice de Berkeley, Roger Corbet, 
Ingelram de Umfra- Gilbert de Boun, 
ville, 


Anselm 
dial, 

Giles de Beauchamp, 
John de Cyfrew'ast, 
John Bluw’ct, 


B.artholomcwde Ene- 
leld, 

Thomas de Ferrers, 
R.idul|ih and Tho- 
mas Botletoit, 
Jolin and Nicholas 
de Kingstone (bro- 
thcis), 

W'llliam LoacI, 
Henry de Wilcton, 
Baldwin de Frevill, 
John lie Clivedori *, 
Adi'iiiar la Znurhe, 
John de Meiewode, 
John Maufe 
Thomasand ()do Lele 
Erccdekrne, 
Robert Beaupel (the 
son), 

John Mautr-avers, (the 
son), 

William and William 
tiiffardand34 other 
knights, not named 
by Hie historian. 


Marmaduke dc 
Twenge, 

John de W'yletone, 

Robert de Mauler, 

Henry Fitz-Hiigh, 

Thomas de Gray, 

Walter de Beau- 
chiimp, 

Rich.ard de Charon, 

John de Wevelmton, 

Kobeit dc Nevil, 

John (le Sogr.'ue, 

Gilbert Perche, 

John de (.'lavcring, 

Antony dc Lucy, 

Radulph de Camys, 

John lie Exere, 

Andrew de Abrem- 
hyn. 

KnigJih. 

Thomas dc Berkeley, 

The son of Roger 
Tyrrel, 

And in sum there were shsin, along with the 
E.11I of Ciloueester, forty-two baions and 
bannerets. '1 he number of eark barons, and 
bannerets made captixe was txxenty two, and 
sixty-eight knights. Many clerks and e^^quires 
xxere also theie slam or taken. Roger de 
Northburge, keejier of the king’s signet 
{^Custos Targiae Domtni Regts\ w-as m.ade 
pi isoner with his txvo clei ks, Roger de Waken- 
fi ide and Thomas de Switon, upon xxliirh 
the king caused a seal to be made, and en- 
titled \(\\\'^privy seal^ to distinguish the same 
from the signet so lost. The Is.irl of Here- 
ford was exchanged against Bmee's queen, 
who hail been detained m c.aptix ity ex er since 
the year 1306. The I'argia^ or signet, W’as 
rostoied to England through the intercession 
of Ralph de Monlliermer, aniestor ol Loid 
Moira, who is said to haxe found fax our in 
the c)cs of the Scottish king. — Continuation 
17/ Trivet’s Annals^ Halt's edit. Oxford, 
171J, vol. li. p. 14. 

Such xxere the immediate consequences of 
the fiild of Bannockburn. Its more remote 
effects, in completely establishing the national 
independence of Scotland, afford a boundless 
field for speculation. 


t ‘juppu‘>ccl Cliiitf'n. 3 Maulo. 





Introduction. 

There is a mood of mind wc all have 
known 

On drowsy cvc, or dark and low’ ring 
day, 

When the tired spiiits lose their 
sprightly tone, 

And nought can chase the lingering 
hours aw.'y , 

Dull on one soul falls Fjiny’s daz- 
zling ray, 

And wisdom holds his steadier torch 
in vain, 

Obscured the painting seen- , mis- 
timed the lay, 

Nor dare we of our listless load 
complain, 

For who for sympathy may seek that 
cannot tell of pain 

The jolly sportsman knows such 
dreanhood 

When hursts in deluge the autumnal 
ram, 

Clouding that morn which threats 
the heath-cock’s brood; 

Of such, in summer’s drought, the 
anglers plain. 

Who hope the soft mild southern 
shower in vain ; 

But, more than all, the discontented 
fair, 

Whom father stern and sterner aunt 
restrain 


From county-ball, or race occurring 
rare, 

Whilcall her friends around their vest- 
ments gay prepare. 

Ennui ! or, as our mothers call’d 
thee, Spleen ! 

To thee wc owe full many a rare 
device ; 

Thine is the sheaf of painted cards, 
I ween, 

The rolling billiard ball, the rattling 
dice. 

The turning-lathe for framing gim- 
crack nice , 

The amateur’s blotch’d pallet thou 
mayst claim. 

Retort, and air-pump threatening 
frogs and mice 

(Murders disguised by philosophic 
name\ 

And much of trifling grave, and much 
of buxom game. 

Then of the books, to catch thy 
drowsy glance 

Compiled, what bard the catalogue 
may quote 1 

Plays, poems, novels, never read 
but once ; — 

But not of such the tale fair Edge- 
worth wrote. 

That bears thy name, and is thine 
antidote ; 
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And not of such the strain my 
Thomson sung, 

Delicious dreams inspiring by his 
note, 

What time to Indolence his harp he 
strung : 

Oh 1 might my lay be rankM that 
happier list among 1 

Each hath his refuge whom thy 
cares assail. 

For me, I love my study-fire to trim 
And con right vacantly some idle tale, 
Displaying on the couch each list- 
less limb, 

Till on the drowsy page the lights 
grow dim. 

And doubtful slumber half supplies 
the theme, 

While antique shapes of knight and 
giant grim, 

Damsel and dwarf, in long pro- 
cession gleam, 

And the romancer’s talc becomes the 
reader’s dream. 

’Tis thus my malady I well may bear, 
Albeit outstretch’d like Pope’s own 
Paridel 

Upon the rack of a too-easy chair. 
And find, to cheat the time, a 
powerful spell 

In old romaunts of errantry that tell. 
Or later legends of the Fairy-folk, 
Or Oriental tale of Afritc fell, 

Of Genii, Talisman, and broad- 
wing d Roc, 

Though taste may blush and frown, 
and sober reason mock. 

Oft at such season, too, will rhymes 
unsought 

Arrange themselves in some ro- 
mantic lay ; 

The which, as things unfitting 
gi’aver thought, 

Are burnt or blotted on some wiser 
day 


These few survive ; and, proudly 
let me say, 

Court not the critic’s smile, nor 
dread his frown ; 

They well may serve to while an 
hour away, 

Nor docs the volume ask for more 
renown 

Than Ennui’s yawning smile what 
time she drops it down. 


Canto First. 

I. 

List to the valorous deeds that were 
done 

By Harold the Dauntless, Count 
Witikind’s son 1 

Count Witikind came of a regal strain, 

And roved with his Norsemen the 
land and the main. 

Woe to the realms which he coasted ! 
for there 

Was shedding of blood, and rending 
of hair, 

Rapeof maiden, andslaughterof priest, 

Gathering of ravens and wolves to the 
feast : 

When he hoisted his standard black, 

Before him was battle, behind him 
wrack, 

And he burn'd the churches, that 
heathen Dane, 

To light his band to their barks again. 

II. 

On Erin’s shores was his outrage 
known. 

The winds of France had his banners 
blown ; 

Little was there to plunder, yet still 

His pirates had foray'd on Scottish hill: 
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But upon merry England's coast 

More frequent he sail’d, for he won 
the most. 

So wide and so far his ravage they 
knew, 

If a sail but gleam’d white 'gainst the 
welkin blue, 

Trumpet and bugle to arms did call, 1 

Burghers hasten’d to man the wall, 

Peasants fled inland his fury to ’scape. 

Beacons were lighted on headland 
and cape, 

Bells were toll’d out, and aye as they 
rung. 

Fearful *.nd faintly the grey brothers 
sung, 

* Bless us, Saint Mary, from flood and 
from fire. 

From famine and pest, and Count 
Witikind’s ire ! ’ 

III. 

He liked the wealth ' f fair F.ngland 
so well. 

That he sought in her bosom as native 
to dwell. 

Ho enter’d the Humber in fearful 
hour, 

And disembark'd with his Danish 
power. 

Three Earls came against him with 
all their train, — 

Two hath he taken, and one hath he 
slain. 

Count Witikind left the Humber’s 
rich strand. 

And he wasted and warr’d in North- 
umberland. 

But the Saxon King was a sire in 
age. 

Weak in battle, in council sage ; 

Peace of that heathen leader he sought. 

Gifts he gave, and quiet he bought ; 

And the Count took upon him the 
peaceable style 

Of a vassal and liegeman of Britain’s 
broad isle. 


IV. 

Time will rust the sharpest sword. 

Time will consume the strongest cord ; 

That which moulders hemp and steel 

Mortal arm and nerve must feel. 

Of the Danish band, whom Count 
Witikind led, 

Many wax’d aged, and many were 
dead : 

Himself found his armour full weighty 
to bear. 

Wrinkled his brows grew, and hoary 
his hair; 

He lean’d on a staff, when his step 
went abroad, 

And patient his palfrey, when steed 
he bestrode. 

Ashe grew feebler his wildness ceased. 

He made himself peace with prelate 
and priest, — 

Made his peace, and, stooping his head. 

Patiently listed the counsel they said : 

Saint Cuthbert’s Bishop was holy 
and grave, 

Wise and good was the counsel he 
gave. 

V. 

* Thou hast murder’d, robb’d, and 
spoil’d. 

Time it is thy poor soul were assoil’d; 

Priests didst thou slay, and churches 
burn, 

Time it is now to repentance to turn ; 

Fiends hast thou worshipp’d, with 
fiendish rite, 

Leave now the darkness, and ■ • nd 
into light : 

O I while life and space are given, 

Turn thee yet, and think of Heaven 1’ 

That stern old heathen his head he 
raised. 

And on the good prelate he stcdfastly 
gazed : 

‘Give me broad lands on the Wear 
and the Tyne, 

My faith I will leave, and I ’ll cleave 
unto thine.* 
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VI. 

Broad lands he gave him on Tyne and 
Wear, 

To be held of the Church by bridle 
and spear ; 

Part of Monkwearmouth, of Tyncdale 
part, 

To better his will, and to soften his 
heart : 

Count Witikind was a joyful man, 

Less for the faith than the lands he 
wan. 

The high church of Durham is dress’d 
for the day, 

The clergy are rank’d in their solemn 
array : 

There came the Count, in a bear skin 
warm, 

Leaning on Hilda his concubine’s arm. 

He kncel’d before Saint Cuthbert’s 
shrine, 

With patience unwonted at rites divine ; 

He abjured the gods of heathen race, 

And he bent his head at the font of 
grace. 

But such was the grisly old proselyte’s 
look, 

That the priest who baptized him 
grew pale and shook ; 

And the old monks mutter’d beneath 
their hood, 

‘ Of a stem so stubborn can never 
spring good ' ’ 

VII. 

Up then arose that grim convertite. 

Homeward he hied him wlicn ended 
the rite ; 

The Prelate in honour will with him 
ride. 

And feast in his castle on Tyne’s fair 
side. 

Banners and banderols danced in the 
wind, 

Monks rode before them, and spear- 
men behind ; 


Onward they pass’d, till fairly did shine 

Pennon and cross on the bosom of 
Tyne; 

And full in front did that fortress lower, 

In darksome strength with its buttress 
and tower: 

At the castle gate was young Harold 
there. 

Count Witikind’s only offspring and 
heir. 

VIII. 

Young Harold was fear'd for his 
hardihood. 

His strength of frame, and his fury of 
mood. 

Rude he was and wild to behold. 

Wore neither collar nor bracelet of 
gold, 

Cap of vair nor rich array, 

Such as should grace that festal day: 

His doublet of bull's hide was all 
unbraced, 

Uncover'd his head, and his sandal 
unlaced : 

His shaggy black locks on his brow 
hung low, 

And his eyes glanced through them 
a swarthy glow ; 

A Danish club in his hand he bore, 

The spikes were clotted with recent 
gore ; 

At his back a shc-wolf, and her wolf- 
cubs tvv.un. 

In the dangerous chase that morning 
slain. 

j Rude was the greeting his father he 
j made, 

! None to the Bishop, while thus he 
I said : — 

I I.Y. 

; *What priest-led hypocrite art thou, 

I With thy humbled look and tliy 
monkish blow, 

Like a shaveling who studies to cheat 
his vow? 
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Canst thou be Witikind the Waster 
known, 

Royal Eric’s fearless son, 

Haughty Gunhilda’s haughtier lord, 

Who won his bride by the axe and 
sword ; 

From the shrine of Saint Peter the 
chalice who tore, 

And melted to bracelets for Frcya 
and Thor; 

With one blow of his gauntlet who 
burst the skull, 

Before Odin’s stone, of the Mountain 
Bull? 

Then ye worshipp’d with rites that to 
war-gods belong. 

With the clcetl of the brave, and the 
blow of the strong ; 

And now, in thine age to dotage sunk, 

Wilt thou patter thy crimes to a 
shaven monk, 

Lay down thy mail-shirt for clothing 
of hair, 

Fasting and scourge, like a slave, wilt 
thou bear ^ 

Or, at best, bo admitted in slothful 
bower 

To batten with priest and wit’n para- 
mour ^ 

Oh I out upon thine endless shame ! 

Each Scald’s high harp shall blast ihy 
fame, 

And thy son will refuse thee a father s 
name I ’ 

X. 

Ireful wax'd old Witikind's look, 

His taltering voice with fury shook : 

‘Hear me, Harold of harden’d heait! 

Stubborn and wilful ever thou wcit. 

Thine outrage insane I command thee 
to cease, 

Fear my wrath and remain at peace. 

Just isthe debt of repentance I've paid. 

Richly the Church has a recompense 
made, 

And the truth of her doctrines I prove 
with my blade, 
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But reckoning to none of my actions 
I owe, 

And least to my son such accounting 
will show. 

Why speak I to thee of repentance or 
truth, 

Who ne’er from thy childhood knew 
reason or ruth ? 

Hence I to the wolf and the bear in 
her den ; 

These are thy mates, and not rational 
men.’ 

XI. 

Grimly smiled Harold, and coldly 
replied, 

‘ We must honour our sires, if we fear 
when they chide. 

For me, I am yet what thy lessons 
have made, 

1 was rock d in a buckler and fed 
from a blade ; 

An infant, was taught to clasp hands 
and to shout 

I From the roofs of the tower when the 
flame had broke out ; 

In the blood of slain foemcn my 
finger to dip, 

And tinge with its purple my check 
aiul my lip. 

'Tis ihoii know'sl not truth, that hast 
barter’d in cld, 

For a price, the brave faith that thine 
ancestoi'S held. 

When this woll,’ and the carcas«- he 
flung on the plain, 

‘ JShall awake and guc food to her 
nurslings again, 

The face of his father vill Harold 
rc\ lew ; 

Till then, aged Heathen, young 
Christian, adieu !’ 

XII. 

Priest, monk, and prelate, stood aghast, 

As through tlie pageant the heathen 
pass’d. 
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A cross-bearer out of his saddle he 
flung, 

Laid his hand on the pommeh and 
into it sprung. 

Loud was the shriek, and deep the 
groan, 

When the holy sign on the earth was 
thrown I 

The fierce old Count unsheathed his 
brand, 

But the calmer Prelate stay'd his hand. 

' Let him pass free 1 Heaven knows 
its hour; 

But he must own repentance’s power, 

Pray and weep, and penance bear, 

Ere he hold land by the Tyne and 
the Wear.* 

Thus in scorn and in wrath from his 
father is gone 

Young Harold the Dauntless, Count 
Witikind’s son. 

XIII. 

High was the feasting in Witikind’s 
hall, 

Revell’d priests, soldiers, and pagans, 
and all ; 

And e’en the good Bishop was fain 
to endure 

The scandal, which time and instruc- 
tion might cure : 

It were dangerous, he deem’d, at the 
first to restrain, 

In his wine and his wassail, a half, 
christen’d Dane. 

The mead flow'd around, and the ale 
was drain’d dry. 

Wild was the laughter, the song, and 
the cry ; 

With Kyrie Eleison, came clamor- 
ously in 

The war-songs of Danesmen, Nor- 
weyan, and Finn, 

Till man after man the contention 
gave o’er. 

Outstretch'd on the rushes that strew'd 
the hall floor ; 


And the tempest within, having ceased 
its wild rout, 

Gave place to the tempest that 
thunder’d without. 

XIV. 

Apart from the wassail, in turret alone. 

Lay flaxen-hair’d Gunnar, old Ermen- 
garde’s son ; 

In the train of Lord Harold that page 
was the first. 

For Harold in childhood had Ermen- 
garde nursed ; 

And grieved was young Gunnar his 
master should roam, 

Unhoused and unfriended, an exile 
from home. 

He heard the deep thunder, the 
plashing of rain. 

He saw the red lightning through shot- 
hole and pane ; 

‘ And oh ! ’ said the Page, ‘ on the 
shelterless wold 

Lord Harold is wandering in dark- 
ness and cold ! 

What though he was stubborn, and 
wayward, and wild, 

He endured me because I was Ermen- 
gardc’s child, 

And often from dawn till the set of 
the sun, 

In the chase, by his stirrup, unbidden 
I run ; 

I would I were older, and knighthood 
could bear, 

I would soon quit the banks of the 
Tyne and the Wear : 

For my mother’s command, with her 
last parting breath. 

Bade me follow her nursling in lile 
and to death. 

XV. 

‘ It pours and it thunders, it lightens 
amain, 

As if Lok, the Destroyer, had burst 
from his chain ! 
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Accursed by the Church, and expellM 
by his sire, 

Nor Christian nor Dane give bin 
shelter or fire. 

And this tempest what mortal may 
houseless endure ? 

Unaided, unmantled, he dies on the 
moor ! 

Whate’er comes of Gunnar, he tarries 
not here.* 

He leapt from his couch and he grasp’d 
to his spear ; 

Sought the hall of the feast. Un- 
disturb’d by his tread. 

The wasoailers slept fast as the sleep 
of the dead : 

‘Ungrateful and bestial!’ his anger 
broke forth, 

‘ To forget ’mid your goblets the pride 
of the North 1 

And you, ye cowl’d priests, who have 
plenty in store, 

Must give Gunnar for r.. isom a palfrey 
and 01 e.’ 

XVI. 

Then, heeding full little of ban or of 
curse. 

He has scizedonthc Prior of Joi-vaux’s 
purse : 

Saint Mcneholt’s Abbot next morning 
has miss’d 

His mantle, deep furr’d from the cape 
to the wrist : 

The Seneschal’s keys from his belt he 
has ta’en 

(Well drench’d on that eve was old 
Hildebrand’s brain'. 

To the stable-yard he made his way, 

And mounted the Bishop’s paltrey 
gay, 

Castle and hamlet behind him has cast, 

And right on his way to the moorland 
has pass’d. 

Sore snorted the palfrey, unused to 
face 

A weather so wild at so rash a pace ; 


So long he snorted, so loud he neigh’d. 
There answer’d a steed that was bound 
beside, 

And the red flash of lightning show’d 
there where lay 

His master. Lord Harold, outstretch’d 
on the clay. 

XVII. 

Up he started, and thunder'd out, 

‘ Stand ! * 

And raised the chib in his deadly 
hand. 

The flaxen-hrir’d Gunnar his purpose 
told, 

Show’d the palfrey and proffer’d the 
gold. 

‘ Back, back, and home, thou simple 
boy ! 

Thou canst not share my grief or joy : 
Have I not mark’d thee w^ail and cry 
When thou hast seen a sparrow die ^ 
And canst thou, as my follower should, 
Wade ankle-dccp through foeman’s 
blood. 

Dare mortal and immortal foe. 

The gods above, the fiends below. 
And man on earth, more hateful still. 
The very fountain-head of ill ? 
Desperate of life, and careless of death, 
Lover of bloodshed, and slaughter, and 
scathe, 

Such must thou be wuth me to roam, 
And such thou canst not be ; back, and 
home ! ’ 

xviii. 

Young Gunnar shook like an aspen 
bough 

As he heard the harsh voice and beheld 
the dark brow. 

And half he repented his purpose and 
vow. 

But now to draw back were bootless 
shame, 

And he loved his master, so urged his 
claim ; 
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' Alas ! if my arm and my courage be 
weak, 

Bear with me a while for old Ermen- 
garde’s sake ; 

Nor deem so lightly of Gunnar’s faith 
As to fear he would break it for peril 
of death. 

Have I not risk’d it to fetch thee this 
gold, 

This surcoat and mantle to fence thee 
from cold ? 

And, did I bear a baser mind, 

What lot remains if I stay behind t 
The priests* revenge, thy father’s 
wrath, 

A dungeon, and a shameful death.’ 

XIX. 

With gentler look Lord Harold eyed 
The Page, then turn’d his head aside ; 
And either a tear did his eyelash stain. 
Or it caught a drop of the passing rain. 
* Art thou an outcast, then ? ’ quoth he ; 
‘ The meeter page to follow me.’ 
’Twere bootless to toll what climes 
they sought, 

Ventures achieved, and battles fought ; 
How oft with few, how oft alone. 
Fierce Harold’s arm the field hath 
won. 

Men swore his eye, that flash’d so red 
When each other glance was quench’d 
with dread. 

Bore oft a light of ^deadly flame. 

That ne’er from mortal courage came. 
Those limbs so strong, that mood so 
stern, 

That loved the couch of heath and fern, 
Afar from hamlet, tower, and town, 
More than to rest on driven down ; 
That stubborn frame, that sullen mood, 
Men deem’d must come of aught but 
good ; 

And they whisper’d, the great Master 
Fiend was at one 

With Harold the Dauntless, Count 
Witikind’s son. 


XX. 

Years after years had gone and fled, 
The good old Prelate lies lapp’d in lead; 
In the chapel still is shown 
His sculptured form on a marble stone, 
With staff and ring and scapulaire. 
And folded hands in the act of 
prayer. 

Saint Cuthbert’s mitre is resting now 
On the haughty Saxon, bold Aldingar’s 
brow ; 

The power of his crozier he loved to 
extend 

O’er whatever would break, or what- 
ever would bend ; 

And now hath he clothed him in cope 
and in pall, 

And the Chapter of Durham has met 
at his call. 

^ And hear ye not, brethren,’ the proud 
Bishop said, 

‘ That our vassal, the Danish Count 
Witikind’s dead^ 

All his gold and his goods hath he given 
To holy Church for the love of Heaven, 
And hath found(?d a chantry with 
stipend and dole, 

That priests and that beadsmen may 
pray for his soul : 

Harold his son is wandering abroad, 
Dreaded by man and abliorr’d by God ; 
Meet it is not, that such shoukl heir 
The lands of the Church on the Tyne 
and the Wear, 

And at her pleasure, her hallow’d hands 
May now lesumc these wealthy lands.’ 

XXI. 

Answer’d good Eustace, a canon old : 
‘ Harold is tameless, and furious, and 
bold ; 

Ever renown blows a note of fame. 
And a note of fear, when she sounds 
his name : 

Much of bloodshed and much of scathe 
Have been their lot who have waked 
his wrath, 
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Leave him these lands and lordships 
still, 

Heaven in its hour may change his 
will ; 

But if reft of gold, and of living bare, 

An evil counsellor is despair.* 

More had he said, but the Prelate 
frown’d. 

And murmur’d his brethren who sate 
around, 

And with one consent have they given 
their doom, 

That the Church should the lands of 
Saint Cuthbert resume. 

So will’d the Prelate ; and canon and 
dean 

Gave to his judgment their loud amen. 


Canto Second. 


'Tis merry in greenwood — thus runs 
the old lay — 

In the gladsome month of lively May, 
When the wild birds’ song on stem 
and spray 

Invites to forest bower ; 

Then rears the ash his airy crest, 
Then shines the birch in silver \est, 
And the beech in glistening leaves 
is drost, 

And dark between shows the oak's 
proud breast, 

Like a chieftain’s frowning tower ; 
Though a thousand braiu lies join their 
screen, 

Yet the broken sunbeams glance be- 
tween, 

And tip the leaves with lighter green, 

With brighter tints the flower : 
Dull is the heart that loves not then 
The deep recess of the wildwood glen, 
Where roe and red-deer find sheltering 
den, 

When the sun is in his power. 
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II. 

Less merry, perchance, is the fading 
leaf 

That follows so soon on the gather’d 
sheaf, 

When the greenwood loses the 
name ; 

Silent is then the forest bound. 

Save the redbreast’s note, and the 
rustling sound 

Of frost-nipt leaves that arc dropping 
round. 

Or the deep-mouth’d cry of the distant 
hound 

That opens on his game : 

Yet then, too, I love the forest wide, 
Whether the sun in splendour ride, 
And gild its many-colour’d side; 

Or whether the soft and silvery haze, 
In vapoury folds, o’er the landscape 
strays, 

And half involves the woodland maze. 
Like an early widow’s veil, 
Where wiinphng tissue from the gaze 
The form half hides, and half betrays. 
Of beauty wan and pale. 

HI. 

Fair Mctelill was a woodland maid. 
Her father a rover of greenwood shade. 
By forest statutes undismay’d. 

Who lived by bow and quiver; 
Well known was Wulfstane’s archery, 
By merry 1 ync both on moor and lea, 
'I'h rough wooded Weardalc's glens 
so free, 

Well besiile Stanhope’s wildwood I roe, 
And well on Cianlessc river. 

Yet free though he trespass’d on wood- 
land game, 

More known and more fear’d was the 
wizard fame 

Of Jutta of Rookhopc, the Outlaw’s 
dame ; 

Fear’d when she fi own’d was her eye 
of flame, 

More fear’d when in wrath she 
laugh’d ; 
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For then, 'twas said, more fatal true 
To its dread aim her spell-glance flew, 
Than when from Wulfstane’s bended 
yew 

Sprung forth the grey-goose shaft. 

IV. 

Yet had this fierce and dreaded pair, 
So Heaven decreed, a daughter fair ; 

None brighter crown'd the bed. 
In Britain’s bounds, of peer or prince. 
Nor hath, perchance, a lovelier since 
In this fair isle been bred. 

And nought of fraud, or ire, or ill. 
Was known to gentle Metelill, 

A simple maiden she ; 

The spells in dimpled smile that He, 
And a downcast blush, and the darts 
that fly 

With the sidelong glance of a hazel 
eye, 

Were her arms and witchery. 

So young, so simple was she yet, 

She scarce could childhood’s joys 
forget. 

And still she loved, in secret set 
Beneath the greenwood tree. 

To plait the rushy coronet, 

And braid with flowers her locks of 
jet. 

As when in infancy; 

Yet could that heart, so simple, prove 
The early dawn of stealing love ; 

Ah ! gentle maid, beware ! 

The power who, now so mild a guest, 
Gives dangerous yet delicious zest 
To the calm pleasures of thy breast. 
Will soon, a tyrant o’er the rest. 

Let none his empire share. 

V. 

One morn, in kirtle green array’d. 
Deep in the wood the maiden stray’d, 
And, where a fountain sprung. 
She sate her down, unseen, to thread 
The scarlet berry’s mimic braid, 

And while the beads she strung, 


Like the blithe lark, whose carol gay 
Gives a good-morrow to the day. 

So lightsomely she sung : 

VI. 

SONG. 

* Lord William was born in gilded 
bower, 

The heir of Wilton’s lofty tower ; 

Yet better loves Lord William now 
To roam beneath wild Rookliope’s 
brow ; 

And William has lived where lc.dies 
fair 

With gauds and jewels deck their 
hair, 

Yet better loves the dewdrops still 
That pearl the locks of Metelill. 

The pious Palmer loves, I wis, 

Saint Cuthbert’s hallow'd beads to 
kiss ; 

But I, though simple girl I be, 

Might have such homage paid to me ; 
For did Lord William see me suit 
This necklace of the bramble’s fruit, 
He fain - but must not have his will — 
Would kiss the beads of Metelill. 

My nurse has told me many a tale, 
Ilowvowsof love are weak and frail; 
My mother says that courtly youth 
By rustic maid means seldom sooth. 
What should they mean ^ it cannot he 
That such a warning’s meant forme, 
For nought, oh ! nought, of fraud or ill 
Can William mean to Metelill !’ 

vir. 

Sudden she stops, and starts to feel 
A weighty hand, a glove of steel. 
Upon her shrinking shoulders laid ; 
Fearful she turn’d, and saw, dismay’d, 
A Knight in plate and mail array'd, 
Ilis crest and bearing worn and 
fray’d. 

His surcoat soil’d and riven, 
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Form’d like that giant race of yore, 
Whose long-continued crimes out- 
wore 

The sufferance of Heaven. 

Stern accents made his pleasure known , 
Though then he used his gentlest tone : 
‘ Maiden,' he said, ‘sing forth thy glee ; 
Start not, sing on, it pleases me.’ 

VIII. 

Secured within his powerful hold, 

To bend her knee, her hands to fold. 
Was all the maiden might ; 

And ‘ Oh ! forgive,’ she faintly said, 

‘ The tei rors of a simple maid, 

If thou art mortal wight ! 

But if~of such strange talcs arc told — 
Unearthly warrior of the W’old, 

Thou comest to chide mine accents 
bold, 

My mother, Jutta, knows the spell, 
At noon and midnight pleasing well 
The disembodied « ar • 

Oh’ let her powerful charms atone 
For aught my rashness may have done, 
And cease thy grasp of fear.’ 
Then laugh’d the Knight ; his 
laughter’s sound 

Half in the hollow helmet drown'd ; 
His barred visor then he raised, 

And steady on the maiden gazed. 

He smooth’d his brows, as best he 
might, 

To the dread calm of autumn night. 
When sinks the tempest roar ; 
Yet still the cautious fishers eye 
The clouds, and fear the gloomy sky, 
And haul their barks on shore. 

IX. 

‘ Damsel,’ he said, ‘ be wise, and learn 
Matters of weight and deep concern : 

From distant realms I come, 

And, wanderer long, at length have 
plann’d 

In this my native Northern land 
To seek myself a home. 


Nor that alone ; a mate I seek : 

She must be gentle, soft, and meek ; 

No lordly dame for me ; 

Myself am something rough of mood. 
And feel the fire of royal blood, 

And therefore do not hold it good 
To match in my degree. 

Then, since coy maidens say my face 
Is harsh, my form devoid of grace. 
For a fair lineage to provide, 

’Tis meet that my selected bride 
In lineaments be fair ; 

I love thine well ; till now I ne’er 
Look’d patieiit on a face of fear. 

But now that tremulous sob and tear 
Become thy beauty rare. 

One kiss— nay, damsel, coy it not! 
And now go seek thy parents’ cot. 
And say, a bridegroom soon I come. 
To woo my love and bear her home.’ 

X. 

Home sprung the maid without apause, 
As leveret ’scaped from greyhound’s 
jaws ; 

But still she lock’d, howe’er distress’d, 
The secret in her boding breast ; 
Dreading her sire, who oft forbade 
Hcrstcpsshouldstray to distant glade. 
Night came : to her accustom'd nook 
Her distaff aged Jutta took. 

And by the lamp's imperfect glow 
Rough Wulfstane trimm’d his shafts 
and bow. 

Sudden and clamorous, from the 
ground 

Upstarted slumbering brach and 
hound ; 

Loud knocking next the lodge alarms, 
And Wulfstane snatches at his arms. 
When open flew the yielding door, 
And that grim Warrior press'd the 
floor. 

XI. 

‘ All peace be here I What I none 
replies ? 

Dismiss your fears and your surprise. 
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Tis I : that Maid hath told my tale, — . 
Or, trembler, did thy courage fail ? 

It recks not ; it is 1 demand 
Fair Metelill in marriage band ; 
Harold the Dauntless I, whose name 
Is brave men’s boast and caitiff's 
shame.* 

The parents sought each other’s eyes, 
With awe, resentment, and surprise : 
Wulfstane, to quarrel prompt, began 
The stranger’s size and thewes to scan ; 
But as he scann’d, his courage sunk. 
And from unequal strife he shrunk, 
Then forth, to blight and blemish, flies 
The harmful curse from Jutta’s eyes; 
Yet, fatal howsoe’er, the spell 
On Harold innocently fell ! 

And disappointment and amaze 
Were in the witch’s wilder'd gaze. 

XII. 

But soon the wit of woman woke. 
And to the Warrior mild she spoke : 
‘Her child was all too young.’ ‘A 
toy — 

The refuge of a maiden coy.’ 

Again, ‘ A powerful baron’s heir 
Claims in her heart an interest fair.' 

‘A trifle— whisper in his ear, 

That Harold is a suitor here !’ 

BafHed at length she sought delay : 

‘ Would not the Knight till morning 
stay ? 

Late was the hour; lie there might rest 
Till morn, their lodge’s honour’d 
guest.’ 

Such were her words ; her craft might 
cast 

Her honour’d guest should sleep his 
last : 

‘No, not to-night; but soon,’ he j 
swore, 

‘ He would return, nor leave them 
more.’ I 

The threshold then his huge stride ! 
crost. 

And soon he was in darkness lost. 


XIII. 

Appall’d a while the parents stood, 
Then changed their fear to angry mood, 
And foremost fell their words of ill 
On unresisting Metelill : 

Was she not caution’d and forbid. 
Forewarn’d, implored, accu.sed, and 
chid. 

And must she still to greenwood roam, 
'I'o marshal such misfortune home ? 

‘ Hence, minion ! to thy chamber 
hence ! 

There prudence learn, and penitence.’ 
She went,— her lonely couch to steep 
In tears which absent lovers weep; 
Or, if she gain’d a troubled sleep. 
Fierce Harold’s suit was still the theme 
And terror of her feverish dream. 

XIV. 

Scarce was she gone, her dame and 
sire 

Upon each other bent their ire ; 

‘A woodsman thou, and hast a spear. 
And couldst thou such an insult bear?’ 
Sullen he said, ‘ A man contends 
With men, a witch with sprites and 
fiends ; 

Not to mere mortal wight belong 
Yon gloomy brow and frame so strong. 
But thou lb this thy promise fair, 
That your Lord William, wealthy 
heir 

To Ulrick, Baron of Witton-le-Wear, 
Should Metelill to altar bear? 

Do all the spells thou boast’st as thine 
Ser\’c but to slay some peasant’s kmc. 
His grain in autumn’s storms to steep, 
Or thorough fog and fen to sweep, 

I And hag-ride some poor rustic’s slecj) ? 
Is such mean mischief worth the 
fame 

Of sorceress and witch’s name ^ 

Fame, which with all men’s wish 
conspires, 

With thy deserts and my desires. 

To damn thy corpse to penal fires ? 
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Out on thee, witch 1 aroint ! aroint ! 
What now shall put thy schemes in 
joint ? 

What save this trusty arrow’s point. 
From the dark dingle when it flies, 
And he who meets it gasps and dies.* 

XV. 

Stern she replied, ‘ I will not wage 
War with thy folly or thy rage ; 

Hut ere the morrow’s sun be low, 
Wulfstane of Rookhopc, thou shalt 
know 

If I can venge me on a foe. 

Believe tl : while, that whatsoe’er 
I spoke, in ire, of bow and spear, 

It is not Harold’s destiny 
The death of pilfer’d deer to die. 

But he, and thou, and yon pale moon 
(That shall be yet more pallid soon, 
Before she sink behind the delh, 
Thou, she, and Harold too, shall tell 
What Jutta knows rf i u in or spell.’ 
Thus muttering, to ihc door slio bent 
Her wayward steps, and forth she 
went, 

And left alone the moody sire 
To cherish or to slake his ire. 

XVI. 

Far faster than belong’d to age 
Has Jutta made her pilgrimage. 

A priest has met her as she pass’d, 
And cross’d himself and stood aghast : 
She traced a hamlet ; not a cur 
His throat would ope, his foot would 
stir ; 

By crouch, by trembling, and by groan, 
They made her hated presence known ! 
But when she trodc the sable fell, 
Were wilder sounds her way to tell ; 
For far was heard the fox’s yell. 

The black-cock waked and faintly crew. 
Scream’d o’er the moss the scared 
curlew ; 

Where o’er the cataract the oak 
Lay slant, was heard the raven’s croak ; 


The mountain-cat, which sought his 
prey, 

Glared, scream’d, and started from 
her way. 

Such music cheer’d her journey lone 
To the deep dell and rocking stone: 
There, with unhallow’d hymn of 
praise, 

She call’d a God of heathen days: 

XVII. 

Invocation. 

^Froin thy Pomeranian throne. 

Hewn in rock of living stone. 

Where, to thy godhead faithful yet. 
Bend Esthonian, Finn, and Lett, 

And their swords in vengeance whet. 
That shall make thine altars wet. 

Wet and red for ages more 
With the Christians’ hated gore, 

Hear me ! sovereign of the rock, 

Hear me ' mighty Zernebock ! 

Mightiest of the mighty known, 

Here thy wonders have been shown; 
Hundred tribes in various tongue 
Oft have here thy praises sung; 
Down that stone with Runic seam’d, 
Hundred victims’ blood hath stream’d! 
Now one woman comes alone. 

And but wets it with her own, 

The la‘'t, the feeblest of thy flock; 
Hear, and be present, Zernebock ! 

Hark! he comes ' the night-blast cold 
Wilder sweeps along the wold ; 

The cloudless moon glows darx aiid 
dim, 

And bristling hair and quaking limb 
Proclaim the Master Demon nigh,— 
riiose who view his form shall die I 
Lo I I stoop and veil my head ; 

Ihou who ridcst the tempest dread, 
.Shaking hill and rending oak. 

Spare me I spare me I Zernebock. 

He comes not yeti Shall cold delay 
The votaress at her need repay i 
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Thou— shall I call thee god or fiend ? 
Let others on thy mood attend 
With prayer and ritual ; Jutta’s arms 
Are necromantic words and charms ; 
Mine is the spell that, utter'd once, 
Shall wake thy master from his trance. 
Shake his red mansion-house of pain. 
And burst his seven-times-twisted 
chain ! 

So ! com'st thou ere the spell is 
spoke ? 

I own thy presence, Zernebock.' — 

XVIII. 

'Daughter of dust,’ the deep voice 
said, 

— Shook while it spoke the vale for 
dread, 

Rock’d on the base that massive stone 
The Evil Deity to own — 

' Daughter of dust ! not mine the 
power 

Thou seek’st on Harold’s fatal hour. 
’Twixt heaven and hell there is a strife 
Waged for his soul and for his life, 
And fain would we the combat win. 
And snatch him in his hour of sin. 
There is a star now rising red, 

That threats him with an influence 
dread : 

Woman, thine arts of malice whet, 
To use the space before it set. 

Involve him with the Chuich in strife, 
Push on adventurous chance his life ; 
Ourself will in the hour of need, 

As best we may, thy counsels speed.* 
So ceased the voice : for seven 
leagues round 

Each hamlet started at the sound ; 
But slept again, as slowly died 
Its thunders on the hill’s brown side. 

XIX. 

‘ And is this all,* said Jiitta stern, 

‘ That thou canst teach and I can learn? 
Hence ! to the land of fog and waste, 
There fittest is thine influence placed, 


Thou powerless, sluggish Deity 1 
But ne’er shall Briton bend the knee 
Again before so poor a god.* 

She struck the altar with her rod ; 
Slight was the touch, as when at need 
A damsel stirs her tardy steed ; 

But to the blow the stone gave piace, 
And, starting from its balanced base, 
Roll’d thundering down the moon- 
light dell, — 

Re-echo’d moorland, rock, and fell; 
Into the moonlight tarn it dash’d, 
Their shores the sounding surges 
lash’d, 

And there was ripple, rage, and 
foam ; 

But on that lake, so dark and lone. 
Placid and pale the moonbeam shone 
As Jutta hied her home. 

Canto Third. 

I 1. 

! Grey towers of Durham • there 
’ was once a time 

I view’d your battlements with such 
j vague hope 

As brightens life in its first dawning 
I prime ; 

I Not that e'en then came within 
fancy’s scope 

A vision vain of mitre, throne, or 
I cope ; 

j Yet, gazing on the venerable hall, 
Her flattering dreams would in 
! perspective ope 

* Some reverend room, some pre- 
i bendary ’s stall ; 

And thus Hope me deceived as she 
I deceiveth all. 

I 

i Well yet I love thy mix'd and 
massive piles, 

, Half church of God, half castle 
'gainst the Scot, 
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And long to roam these venerable 
aisles, 

With records stored of deeds long 
since forgot ; 

There might I share my Surtees' 
happier lot, 

Who leaves at will his patrimonial 
field 

To ransack every crypt and hallow'd 
spot. 

And from oblivion rend the spoils 
they yield. 

Restoring priestly chant and clang of 
knightly shield. 

Vain is the wish — since other cares 
demand 

Each vacant hour, and in another 
clime ; 

But still that northern harp invites 
my hand, 

Which tells the wonder of thine 
earlier time ; 

And fain its numbers would I now 
command 

To paint the beauties of that dawn- 
ing fair. 

When Harold, gazing fron» its 
lofty stand 

Upon the western heights of Beaii- 
repaire, 

Saw Saxon Eadmer’s towers begirt 
by winding Wear 

II. 

Fair on the half-seen streams the 
sunbeams danced, 

Betraying it beneath the w'oodland 
bank. 

And fair between the Gothic turrets 
glanced 

Broad lights, and shadows fell on 
front and flank, 

Where tower and buttress rose in 
martial rank. 

And girdled in the massive donjon 

Keep, 


And from their circuit peal'd o’er 
bush and bank 

The matin bell with summons long 
and deep, 

And echo answer’d still with long- 
resounding sweep. 

III. 

The morning mists rose from the 
ground, 

Each merry bird awaken’d round. 

As if in revelry; 

Afar the bugles’ clanging sound 
Call’d to the chase the lagging hound; 

The gale breathed soft and free. 
And seem'd to linger on its way 
To catch fresh odours from the spray. 
And waved it in its wanton play 
So light and gamesomely. 

The scenes which morning beams 
reveal, 

Its sounds to hear, its gales to feel 
In all their fragrance round him steal, 
It melted Harold’s heart of steel, 

And, hardly wotting why, 

He dofTd his helmet’s gloomy pride, 
And hung it on a tree beside. 

Laid mace and falchion by. 

And on the greenswaid sate him 
down. 

And from his dark habitual frown 
Relax’d his rugged brow : — 
Whoever hath the doubtful task 
From that stern Dane a boon to ask. 
Were wise to ask it now. 

IV. 

His place beside young Gunnar took, 
And mark'd his master's softeninglook. 
And in his eye’s dark mirror spied 
The gloom of stormy thoughts subside. 
And cautious watch’d the fittest tide 
To speak a warning word. 

So when the torrent’s billows shrink. 
The timid pilgrim on the brink 
Waits long to see them wave and sink, 
Ere he dare brave the ford, 
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And often, after doubtful pause, 

His step advances or withdraws : 
Fearful to move the slumbering ire 
Of his stern lord, thus stood the squire, 
Till Harold raised his eye. 

That glanced as when athwart the 
shroud 

Of the dispersing tempest-cloud 
The bursting sunbeams fly. 

V. 

* Arouse thee, son of Ermengardc, 
Offspring of prophetess and bard ! 
Take harp, and greet this lovely prime 
Withsomehigh strain of Runic rhyme, 
Strong, deep, and powerful ! Peal 
it round 

Like that loud bell’s sonorous sound. 
Yet wild by fits, as when the lay 
Of bird and bugle hail the day. 

Such was my grandsire Eric's sport 
When dawn gleam’d on his martial 
court. 

Heymar the Scald, with harp’s high 
sound, 

Summon’d the chiefs whoslept around; 
Couch’d on the spoils of wolf and 
bear, 

They roused like lions from their 
lair, 

Then rush’d in emulation forth 
To enhance the glories of the North. 
Proud Eric, mightiest of thy race, 
Where is thy shadowy resting-place ? 
In wild Valhalla hast thou quafTd 
From foeman’s skull nietheglin 
draught, 

Or wanderest where thy cairn was 
piled 

To frown o’er oceans wide and wild? 
Or have the milder Christians given 
Thy refuge in their peaceful heaven? 
Where’er thou art, to thee are known 
Our toils endured, our trophies won. 
Our wars, our wanderings, and our 
woes.' 

He ceased, and Gunnar’s song arose: 


VI. 

SONG. 

* Hawk and osprey scream’d for joy 
O’er the beetling cliffs of Hoy, 
Crimson foam the beach o’erspread, 
The heath was dyed with darker red, 
When o’er Eiic, Inguar’s son, 

Dane and Northman piled the stone; 
Singing wild the war«soiig stern, 

Rest thee, Dweller of the Cairn !” 

Where eddying currents foam and boil 
By Bersa's burgh and Graemsay’s isle. 
The seaman secs a martial form 
Half-mingled with the mist and ..torm. 
In anxious awe he bears away 
To moor his bark in Stromna’s bay. 
And murmurs from the bounding stern. 
Rest thee, Dweller of the Cairn !" 

What cares distuib the mighty dead? 
Each honour’d rite was duly paid ; 

No daring hand thy helm unlaced, 
Thy sword, thy shield, were near 
thee placed, 

Thy flinty couch no tear profaned, 
Without, with hostile blood wasstain’d; 
Within, ’twas lined witli moss and fern; 
Then rest thee, Dweller ofthe Cairn ! — 

He may not rest : from realms afar 
Comes voice of battle and of war. 

Of conquest wrought with bloody 
hand 

On Carmel's cliffs and Jordan’s strand, 
When Odin’s warlike son could daunt 
The turban’d race of Termagaunt.’ 

VII. 

‘Peace,’ said the Knight, ‘the noble 
Scald 

Our warlike fathers’ deeds recall’d, 
But never strove to soothe the son 
With tales of what himself had done. 
At Odin’s board the bard sits high 
Whose harp ne'er stoop’d to flattery: 
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But highest he whose daring lay 
Hath dared unwelcome truths to say.’ 
With doubtful smile young Gunnar 
eyed 

His master’s looks, and nought re- 
plied ; 

But well that smile his master led 
To construe what he left unsaid. 

‘ Is it to me, thou timid youth. 

Thou fear’st to speak unwelcome 
truth ? 

My soul no more thy censure grieves 
Than frosts rob laurels of their leaves. 
Say on ; and yet — beware the rude 
And wile’ distemper of my blood ; 

Loth were I that mine ire should 
wrong 

The youth that bore my shield so long, 
And who, in service constant still, 
Though weak in frame, art strong in 
will ’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ quoth the Page, ‘ even there 
depends 

My counsel, there my waimug tends; 
Oft seems as of my masterS oreast 
Some demon were the sudden guest; 
Then at the first misconstrued word 
His hand is on the mace and sword. 
From her firm scat his wisdom driven. 
His life to countless dangers given. 

O' would that Gunnar could suffice 
To be the fiend’s last sacrifice, 

So that, when glutted witli my gore, 
He fled and tempted thee no more’’ 

VI II. 

Then waved his haiul, and shook his 
head 

The impatient Dane, while thus he 
said : 

‘Profane not, youth — it is not thine 
To judge the spirit of our line — 

The bold Berserkar's rage divine, 
Through whose inspiring, deeds arc 
wrought 

Past human strength and human 
thought. 


When full upon his gloomy soul 
The champion feels the influence roll, 
He swims the lake, he leaps the wall, 
Heeds not the depth, nor plumbs the 
fall, 

Unshielded, mail-less, on he goes 
Singly against a host of foes ; 

Their spears he holds like wither’d 
reeds, 

Their mail like maiden’s silken weeds ; 
One ’gainst a hundred will he strive, 
Take countless wounds, and yet sur- 
vive. 

Then rush the eagles to his cry 
Of slaughter and of victory ; 

And blood he quaffs like Odin’s bowl. 
Deep drinks his sword, deep drinks 
his soul ; 

And all that meet him in his ire 
He gi\cs to ruin, rout, and fire; 

Then, like gorged lion, seeks bome den, 
And couches till he’s man agen. 

Thou know'stthesignsof look and limb, 
When ’gins that rage to overbrim ; 
Thou know’st when I am moved, 
and why ; 

And when thou sec’st me roll mineeye, 
Set my teeth thus, and stamp my foot, 
Regard thy safety and be mute; 

But else speak boldly out whate’er 
Is fitting that a knight should hear. 

I love thee, youth. Thy lay has power 
Upon my dark and sullen hour; — 

So Christian monks arc wont to say 
Demons of old were charm’d away ; 
Then fear not I will rashly deem 
III of thy speech, whate’er the tin me.’ 

IX. 

I As down some strait in doubt and 
i dread 

• The watchful pilot drops the lead, 

! And, cautious in the midst to steer, 
The slioaling channel sounds w'ith fear ; 
So, lest on dangerous ground he 
swerved. 

The Page his master's brow observed, 
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Pausing at intervals to fling 
His hand o’er the melodious string, 
And to his moody breast apply 
The soothing charm of harmony, 
While hinted half, and half exprest, 
This warning song convey’d the rest: 

SONG. 

* 111 fares the bark with tackle riven, 
And ill when on the breakers driven ; 
111 when the storm-sprite shrieks in air, 
And the scared mermaid tears her 
hair; 

But worse when on her helm the hand 
Of some false traitor holds command. 

Ill fares the fainting Palmer, placed 
'Mid Hebron’s rocks or Rana’s waste ; 
111 when the scorching sun is high, 
And the expected font is dry ; 

Worse when his guide o’er sand 
and heath, 

The barbarous Copt, has plann’d his 
death. 

Ill fares the Knight with buckler cleft. 
And ill when of his helm bereft; 

111 when his steed to earth is flung, 
Or from his grasp his falchion wrung ; 
But worse, if instant ruin token, 
When he lists rede by woman spoken.’ 

'How now, fond boy? Canst thou 
think ill,’ 

Said Harold, ' of fair Metelill ? ’ 

‘ She may be fair,’ the Page replied. 
As through the strings he ranged, 
'She may be fair ; but yet,' he cried. 
And then the strain he changed, — 

SONG. 

' She may be fair,’ he sang, ‘ but yet 
Far fairer have I seen 
Than she, for all her locks of jet, 

And eyes so dark and sheen. 


Were I a Danish knigHt in arms. 

As one day I may be. 

My heart should own no foreign 
charms ; 

A Danish maid for me 1 

I love my fathers’ northern land. 

Where the dark pine-trees grow, 
And the bold Baltic’s echoing strand 
Looks o’er each grassy oe. 

I love to mark the lingering sun. 
From Denmark loth to go. 

And leaving on the billows bright, 

To cheer the short-lived summer night, 
A path of ruddy glow. 

But most the northern maid I love, 
With breast like Denmark’s snow, 
And form as fair as Denmark’s pine. 
Who loves with purple heath to twine 
Her locks of sunny glow; 

And sweetly blends that shade of gold 
With the cheek's rosy hue. 

And Faith might for her mirror hold 
That eye of matchless blue. 

'Tis hers the manly sports to love 
That southern maidens fear. 

To bend the bow by stream and grove. 
And lift the hunter’s spear. 

She can her chosen champion’s flight 
With eye undazzled sec. 

Clasp him victorious from the strife. 
Or on his corpse yield up her life ; 

A Danish maid for me I * 

XI. 

Then smiled the Dane, ‘ Thou canst 
so well 

The virtues of our maidens tell, 

Half could I wish my choice had been 
Blue eyes, and hair of golden sheen. 
And lofty soul ; yet what of ill 
Hast thou to charge on Metelill ? ’ 

' Nothing on her,’ young Gunnarsaid, 
' But her base sire’s ignoble trade. 
Her mother, too— the general fame 
Hath given to Jutta evil name. 
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And in her grey eye is a flame 
Art cannot hide, nor fear can tame. 
That sordid woodman's peasant cot 
Twice have thine honour’d footsteps 
sought, 

And twice return’d with such ill rede 
As sent thee on some desperate deed.’ 

XII. 

‘Thou errest; Jutta wisely said, 

He that comes suitor to a maid, 

Krc link’d in marriage, should provide 
Lands and a dwelling for his bride — 
My father’ , by the Tyne and Wear, 

I have reclaim’d.' ‘O, all too dear, 
And all too dangerous the prize, 

E’en were it won,’ young Gunnar cries ; 
‘ And then this Jutta’s fresh device. 
That thou should’st seek, a heathen 
Dane, 

From Durham’s priests a boon to gain. 
When thou hast left tbc'r vassals slam 
In their own halls'.’ Flash’d Vl.irold’s 
eye, 

Thunder’d his voice — ‘ False Page, 
you lie ! 

The castle, hall and tower, is mine, 
Built by old Witikind on Tyne. 

The wild cat will defend his den. 
Fights for her nest the timid wren; 
And think’st thou I ’ll forego my right 
For dread of monk or monkish knight? 
Up and away, that deepening bell 
Doth of the Bishop’s conclave tell. 
Thither will I, in manner due, 

As Jutta bade, my claim to sue ; 

And, if to right me they are loth, 
Then woe to church and chapter both ! ’ 

Now shift the scene, and let the 
curtain fall, 

And our next entry be Saint Culh- 
bert’s hall. 


®aun((eee. 


Canto Fourth. 

I. 

Full many a bard hath sung the 
solemn gloom 

Of the long Gothic aisle and stone- 
ribb’d roof, 

O’cr-canopying shrine, and gor- 
geous tomb, 

Carved screen, and altar glimmering 
far aloof 

And blending with the shade ~a 
matchless proof 

Of high devotion, which hath now 
wax’d cold ; 

Yet legends say that Luxury’s brute 
hoof 

Intruded oft within such sacred fold, 
Like step of Bel’s false priest, track’d 
in his fane of old. 

Well pleased am I, howe’er, that 
when the rout 

Of our rude neighbours whilome 
deign’d to come, 

UncalTd, and eke unwelcome, to 
sweep out 

And cleanse our chancel from the 
rags of Rome, 

They spoke not on our ancient fane 
the doom 

To which their bigot zeal gave o’er 
their own. 

But spared the martyr’d saint and 
storied tomb, 

Though papal miracles had gr.accd 
the stone, 

And tliough the aisles still loved the 
organ's swelling tone. 

And deem not, though ’tis now my 
part to paint 

A Prelate sway’d by love of power 
and gold. 

That all who wore the mitre of our 
Saint 

Like to ambitious Aldingar I hold ; 


S 
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Since both in modern times and 
days of old 

It sate on those whose virtues might 
atone 

Their predecessors’ frailties trebly 
told: 

Matthew and Morton we as such 
may own — 

And such (if fame speak truth) the 
honour’d Barrington. 

II. 

But now to earlier and to ruder times, 
As subject meet, I tune my rugged 
rhymes, 

Telling how fairly the chapter was 
met, 

And rood and books in seemly order 
set; 

Huge brass-clasp’d volumes, which 
the hand 

Of studious priest but rarely scann’d. 
Now on fair carved desk display’d, 
'Twas theirs the solemn scene to 
aid. 

O’erhead with many a scutcheon 
graced, 

And quaint devices interlaced, 

A labyrinth of crossing rows. 

The roof in lessening arches shows; 
Beneath its shade, placed proud and 
high, 

With footstool and with canopy, 

Sate Aldingar, — and prelate ne’er 
More haughty graced Saint Cuthbert’s 
chair ; 

Canons and deacons were placed 
below. 

In due degree and lengthen’d row. 
Unmoved and silent each sat there. 
Like image in his oaken chair; 

Nor head, nor hand, nor foot they 
stirr’d, 

Nor lock of hair, nor tress of beard; 
And of their eyes severe alone 
The twinkle show’d they were not 
stone. 


III. 

The Prelate was to speech address’d, 
Each head sunk reverent on each 
breast ; 

But ere his voice was heard, without 
Arose a wild tumultuous shout, 
Oftspring of wonder mix’d with fear, 
Such as in crowded streets we hear 
Hailing the flames, that, bursting 
out. 

Attract yet scare the rabble rout. 

Ere it had ceased, a giant hand 
Shook oaken door and iron band. 

Till oak and iron both gave way, 
Clash’d the long bolts, the hinges 
bray, 

And, ere upon angel or saint they can 
call. 

Stands Harold the Dauntless in midst 
of the hall : 

IV. 

‘ Now save ye, my masters, both 
rocket and rood, 

From Bishop with mitre to Deacon 
with hood ' 

For here stands Count Harold, old 
Witikind's son, 

Come to sue for the lands which his 
ancestors won.' 

The Prelate look’d round him with 
sore troubled eye. 

Unwilling to grant, yet afraid to deny ; 
While each Canon and Deacon who 
heard the Dane speak, 

To be safely at home would Imve 
fasted a week : 

Then Aldingar roused hnn, and 
answer’d again, 

‘Thou sucst for a boon which thou 
canst not obtain ; 

The Church hath no fiefs for an 
iinchristen’fl Dane. 

Thy father was wise, and his treasure 
hath given, 

That the priests of a chantry might 
hymn him to heaven ; 
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And tlie fiefs which whilome he 
possess’d as his due, 

Have lapsed to the Church, and been 
granted anew 

To Anthony Conyers and Albcric 
Vere, 

For the service Saint Cuthbert’s 
bless’d banner to bear, 

When the bands of tlic North come 
to foray the Wear. 

Then disturb not our conclave with 
wrangling or blame, 

But in peace and in patience pass 
hence as ye came.’ 

V. 

Loud laugh’d the stern Pagan 
‘They ’re free from the care 

Of fief and of service, both Conyers 
and Verc ; 

Six feet of your chancel is all they 
will need 

A buckler of .-.tone and a corselet of 
lead. 

IIo, Gunnar ! — the tokens’’ and, 
sever’d anew, 

A head and a hand on tlie a’^ar he 
threw. 

Then shudder’d with terror both 
Canon and Monk, 

They knew the gla/cd eye and the 
countenance shrunk, 

And of Anthony Confers the half- 
grizzled hair, 

And the scar on the hand of Sir 
Alberic Vere. 

'I hcn* was not a churchman or priest 
that was there 

Hut grew pale at the siglit, and betook 
him to pi aye r. 

VI. 

Count Harold laugh’d at iheir looks 
of fear : 

‘Was this the hand should your 
banner bear J 
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Was that the head should wear the 
casque 

In battle at the Church’s task ? 

Was it to such you gave the place 
Of Harold with the heavy mace i 
Find me between the Wear and Tyne 
A knight will wield this club of mine, — 
Give him my fiefs, and I will say 
There’s wit beneath the cowl of grey.’ 
He raised it, rough with many a slain, 
Caught from crush’d skull and 
spouting brain ; 

He wheel’d it that it shrilly sung, 

And the aisles echo’d as it swung, 
Then dash’d it down with sheer 
descent, 

And split King Osric’s monument. 
‘How like ye this music ^ How trow 
yc the hand 

That can wield such a mace may be 
reft of its land ^ 

No answer ^ I spare ye a space to 
agree. 

And Saint Cuthbert inspire you, 
a saint if he be. 

Ten strides through your chancel, ten 
strokes on your bell, 

And again I am with you; grave 
fathers, fiirewell.’ 

VII. 

He turn’d from their presence, he 
clash’d the oak door. 

And the clang of liis stride died away 
on the floor ; 

And his liead from his bosom the 
Prelate 11 proa IS 

With a ghost-seer’s look when the 
gluist disappears : 

‘Ye Pne'-ls of Saint Cuthbert, now 
gi\c me 3’our rede, 

For never of counsel had Bishop 
more need ! 

Were the arch-fiend incarnate in 
flesh and in bone, 

Tlie language, the look, and the 
laugh were his own. 
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In the bounds of Saint Cuthbert there 
is not a knight 

Dare confront in our quarrel yon 
goblin in fight ; 

Then rede me aright to his claim to 
reply, 

Tis unlawful to grant, and 'tis death 
to deny/ 

VIII. 

On venison and malmsic that morning 
had fed 

The Cellarer Vinsauf ; *tw’as thus that 
he said : 

* Delay till to-morrow the Chapter’s 
reply : 

Let the feast be spread fair, and the 
wine be pour’d high ; 

If he *s mortal he drinks, if he drinks 
he is ours — 

His bracelets of iron, his bed in our 
towers.* 

This man had a laughing eye, 

Trust not, friends, when such you spy; 

A beaker’s depth he well could drain, 

Revel, sport, and jest amain ; 

The haunch of the deer and the grape’s 
bright dye, 

Never bard loved them better than I 

But sooner than Vinsauf fill'd me my 
wine. 

Pass’d me his jest, and laugh’d at mine, 


Deem’d his thin form and soundless 
tread 

Were those of wanderer from the dead. 
* Vinsauf, thy wine,' he said, * hath 
power, 

Our gyves arc heavy, strong our tower ; 
Yet three drops from this flask of mine. 
More strong than dungeons, gyves, or 
wine. 

Shall give him prison under ground 
I More dark, more narrow, more 
I profound. 

Short rede, good rede, let Harold have, 
A dog's death and a heathen’s grave.' 

I have lain on a sick man’s bed, 
Watching for hours for the leech’s 
tread, 

As if I deem’d that his presence alone 
Were of power to bid my pain begone; 

I I have listed his words of comfort 
i given, 

i As if to oracles from heaven ; 

I I have counted his steps from my 
j chamber door, 

I And bless’d them when they were 
! heard no more ; 

j But sooner than Walwayn my sick 
I couch should nigh, 

; My choice were, by lecch-craft un- 
I aided, to die. 

i X. 


Though the buck were of Bearpark, j 
of Bourdeaux the vine, 1 

With the dullest hermit I’d rather dine 
On an oaken cake and a draught of : 
the Tyne. 


‘ Such service done in fervent zeal 
The Church may pardon and conceal,’ 
The doubtful Prelate said, ‘ but ne’er 
The counsel ere the act should hear. 
Anselm of Jarrow, advise us now. 


IX. 


I The stamp of wisdom is on thy brow ; 


Walwayn the leech spoke next : he Thy days, thy nights, in cloister pent, 
knew ' “^re still to mystic learning lent ; 


Each plant that loves the sun and dew, i Anselm of Jarrow, in thee is my hope, 
But special those whose juice can gain Thou well may’st give counsel to 
Dominion o’er the blood and brain ; Prelate or Pope.' 

The peasant who saw him by pale 
moonbeam 

Gathering such herbs by bank and Answer’d the Prior: ‘’Tis wisdom’suse 
stream, Still to delay what we dare not refuse ; 
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£re granting the boon he comes hither 
to ask, 

Shape for the giant gigantio '^sk ; 

Let us see how a step so sounding 
can tread 

In paths ofdarkn ess, danger, and dread; 

He may not, he will not, impugn our 
decree, 

'J'hat calls but for proof of his chivalry; 

And were Guy to return, or Sir Bevis 
the Strong, 

Our wilds have adventure might 
cumber them long ; 

The Castle of Seven Shields’ 

‘ Kind Anselm, no more ! 

The step of the Pagan approaches the 
door.* 

The churchmen were hush’d. In his 
mantle of skin, 

With his mace on his shoulder. Count 
Harold strode in ; 

There was foam on his lips, there was 
fire In l.i-. < yc, 

For, ( hafed by attendance, his fury 
was nigh. 

* Ho ’ Bishop,’ he said, ‘dost thou 

grant me my claim ^ 

Or must I assert it by falchion and 
flame ? ’ 

XII. 

* On thy suit, gallant Harold,* the 

Bishop replied, 

In accents which trembled, ‘ we may 
not decide, 

Until proof of your strength and your 
valour we saw ; 

'Tis not that we doubt them, but such 
is the law.* 

‘And would you. Sir Prelate, have 
Harold make spoit 

For the cowls and the shavelings that 
herd in thy court ^ 

Say what shall he do ^ From the 
shrine shall he tear 

The lead bier of thy patron, and heave 
it in air, 


And through the long chancel make 
Cuthbert take wing, 

With the speed of a bullet dismiss'd 
from the sling ? ' 

‘ Nay, spare such probation,' the 
Cellarer said, 

‘ hTom the mouth of our minstrels thy 
task shall be read. 

While the wine sparkles high in the 
goblet of gold, 

And the revel is loudest, thy task shall 
be told ; 

And thyself, gallant Harold, shall, 
hearing it, tell 

That the Bishop, his cowls, and his 
shavelings, meant well.’ 

XIII. 

Loud rcvcird the guests, and the 
goblets loud rang, 

But louder the minstrel, Hugh 
Mencville, sang ; 

And Harold, the hurry and pride of 
whose soul, 

E’en when verging to fury, ovvn’d 
music’s control, 

Still bent on the harper his broad 
sable eye. 

And often untasted the goblet pass’d 
by; 

Than wine, or than wassail, to him 
was more dear 

The minslrel’s high tale of enchant- 
ment to hear ; 

' And the Bishop that dav might of 
! Vinsauf complain 

i That his art had but wasted his wine- 
casks in vain. 

XIV. 

The C\sti f of the Seven Shields. 

A BALLAD. 

The Druid Urien had daughters seven, 

'fheir skill could call the moon from 
heaven ; 
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So fair their forms and so high their 
fame, 

That seven proud kings for their 
suitors came. 

King Mador and Rhys came from 
Powis and Wales, 

Unshorn was their hair, and unpruned 
were their nails ; 

From Strath-Clwyde was Ewain, and 
Ewain was lame, 

And the red bearded Donald from 
Galloway came. 

Lot, King of Lodon, was hunchback’d 
from youth ; 

Dunmail of Cumbria had never a tooth : 

But Adolf of Bambrough, Northumber- 
land's heir. 

Was gay and was gallant, was young 
and was fair. 

There was strife ’mongst the sisters, 
for each one would have 

For husband King Adolf, the gallant 
and brave ; 

And envy bred hate, and hate urged 
them to blows, 

When the firm earth was cleft, and 
the Arch-fiend arose ' 

He swore to the maidens their wish 
to fulfil ; 

They swore to the foe they would 
work by his will. 

A spindle and distafi' to each hath he 
given, 

* Now hearken my s]jell,’ said the 
Outcast of heaven. 

‘Ye shall ply these spindles at mid- 
night hour, 

And for every spindle shall rise a 
tower, 

Where the right shall be feeble, the 
wrong shall have power. 

And there shall ye dwell with your 
paramour.’ 


Beneath the pale moonlight they sate 
on the wold. 

And the rhymes which they chanted 
must never be told ; 

And as the black wool from the distaff 
they sped. 

With blood from their bosom they 
moisten’d the thread. 

As light danced the spindles beneath 
the cold gleam, 

The castle arose like the birth of 
a dream ; 

The seven towers ascended like mist 
from the ground. 

Seven portals defend them, seven 
dilchc'S surround. 

Within that dread castle seven 
monarchs were wed. 

But six of the seven ere the morning 
lay dead ; 

With their eyes all on fire, and their 
daggers all red, 

Seven damsels surround the North- 
umbrian’s bed. 

• Six kingly bridegrooms to death we 
have done, 

, .Six gallant kingdoms King Adolf hath 
won, 

Six lovely hrnles all his pleasure to do, 

Or the bed of the seventh shall be 
husbandlcss too.’ 

Well chanced it that Adolf the night 
when he w<-d 

Had confess'd and had sain’d him 
ere bonne to hi'> bed ; 

He sprung from the couch and his 
broadsword he drfw, 

And there the seven daughters of 
Urien he slew. 

The gate of the castle he bolted and 
seal’d, 

Andhungo’ereach arch-stone a crown 
and a shield ; 
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To the cells of Saint Dimstan then 
wended his way, 

And died in his cloister an anchorite 
grey. 

Seven monarchs’ wealth in that castle 
lies stow’d, 

The foul fiends brood o’er them like 
raven and toad ; 

Whoever shall guesten these chambers 
within, 

From curfew till matins, that treasure 
shall win. 

P'>t manhood grows faint as the | 
world waxes old • 

There lives not in Britain a champion 
so bold, 

So dauntless of heart, and so prudent 
of brain, 

As to dare the adventure tliat treasure 
to gain. 

The waste ridge of Cheviot shall 
wase with the : \e, 

Before the rude Scots shall North* 
umberland lly, 

And the Hint chfls of P unbro’ shall 
melt in the sun. 

Before that adveiiluie be pcriH’d ami 
won. 

.\v. 

‘ And is this iny pmbation ? ’ wild 
Ilarohl he said, 

‘Within a lone castle to press a lone 
bed? 

Good e\(n, my Lord Bishop; .Saint 
Ciithbei t to borrow, 

The Castle of .S«-ven .Shields recei\es 
me to-morrow.’ 


Canto Fifth, 


Denmark’s sage courtier to her 
princely youth, 

Granting his cloud an ouzel or 
a whale, 

Spoke, though unwittingly, apartial 
truth ; 

For Fantasy embroiders Nature’s 
veil. 

The tints of ruddy eve, or dawning 
pale, 

Of the swart thunder-cloud, or 
silver haze, 

Arc but the ground-work of the 
rich detail 

Which Fantasy with pencil wild 
portrays, 

Blending what seems and is in the 
wrapt miiser’s gaze. 

Nor are the stubborn forms of eartli 
and stone 

Less t<j the Sorceress's cmpiie given; 

P'or not with unsubstantial hues 
alone, 

Caught from the varying surge, or 
\acant heaven, 

Fiom bursting sunbeam, or from 
lla^liing levin, 

.She limns her pictures: on the 
earth, a^ air. 

Arise her castles, an ’ r car is 
til ivt n ; 

And ne\er ga/ed the eye on scene 
so fair. 

Ikit of its boasted charms ga\c Fancy 
half the share. 


il. 

Up a wild pass went Harold, bent 
to prove, 

Hugh Meneville, the adventure of 
thy lay ; 
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Gunnar pursued his steps in faith 
and love. 

Ever companion of his master’s 
way. 

Midward their path, a rock of 
granite grey 

From the adjoining cliff had made 
descent, 

A barren mass, yet with her 
drooping spray 

Had a young birch-tree crown’d its 
battlement, 

Twisting her fibrous roots through 
cranny, flaw, and rent. 

This rock and tree could Gunnar’s 
thought engage 

Till Fancy brought the tear-drop to 
his eye, 

And at his master ask’d the timid 
Page, 

* What is the emblem that a bard 
should spy 

In that rude rock and its green 
canopy ?’ 

And Harold said, ‘ Like to the 
helmet brave 

Of warrior slain in fight it sceiiih 
to lie, 

And these same drooping boughs 
do o’er it wave 

Not all unlike the plume his lady’s 
favour gave.’ 

‘Ah, no!’ replied the Page; ‘the 
ilLstarr’d love 

Of some poor maid is in the emblem 
shown, 

Whose fates are with some hero’s 
interwove, 

And rooted on a heart to love 
unknown : 

And as the gentle dews of heaven 
alone 

Nourish those drooping boughs, 
and as the scathe 


Of the red lightning rends both 
tree and stone. 

So faresit with her unrequited faith ; 

I Her sole relief is tears, her only 
refuge death.’ 

III. 

‘ Thou art a fond fantastic boy.’ 
Harold replied, ‘ to females coy. 

Yet prating still of love; 

Even so amid the clash of war 
1 know thou lovest to keep afar, 
i Though destined by thy evil star 
I With one like me to rove, 

I Whose business and whose joys are 
I found 

j Upon the bloody battle-ground. 

1 Yet, foolish trembler as thou art, 

I Thou hast a nook of my rude heart, 

' And thou and 1 will never part ; 
Harold would wrap the world in flame 
Ere injury on Gunnar came'’ 

IV. 

The grateful Page made no reply, 

But turn’d to Heaven his gentle eye. 
And clasp’d his hands, as one who 
said, 

‘ My toils, my wanderings are o’erpaidl’ 
riien in a gayer, lighter strain, 
Compcll’d himself to speech again ; 

And, as they flow’d along, 

I lis words took cadence soft and slow. 
And liquid, like dissolving snow, 
They melted into song. 

V. 

‘ What though through fields of 
carnage wide 

I may not follow Harold’s stride, 

Yet who with faithful Gunnar’s pride 
Lord Harold’s feats can sec ? 

And dearer than the couch of pride, 
He loves the bed of grey wolf’s hide, 
When slumbering by Lord Harold’s 
side 

In forest, field, or lea.’ 
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VI. 

‘ Break off 1’ said Harold, in a tone 
Where huriy and surprise were 
shown, 

With some slight touch of fear; 

' Break off, we are not here alone ; 

A Palmer form comes slowly on ! 

By cowl, and staff, and mantle known. 
My monitor is near. 

Now mark him, Gunnar, heedfully ; 

He pauses by the blighted tree — 

Dost see him, youth 1 Thou could’st 
not see 

When in the vale of Galilee 
I first beheld his form, 

Nor when we met that other while 
In Cephalonia’s rocky isle 
Before the fearful storm ; 

Dost see him now ? ’ The Page, 
distraught 

With terror, answer’d,' I see nought, 
And there is nought to see, 

Save that the OrtK’j scathed boughs 
fling down 

Upon the path a shadow brown. 

That, like a pilgrim’s dusky gown. 
Waves with the waving tree.’ 

VII. 

Count Harold gazed upon the oak 
As if his eye.strings would have broke, 
And then resolvedly said, 

‘ Be what it will yon phantom grey. 
Nor heaven, nor hell, shall ever say 
That for their shadows from his 
way 

Count Harold turn’d dismay’d : 
ril speak him, though his accents fill 
My heart with that unwonted thrill 
Which vulgar minds call fear. 

I will subdue it !' Forth he strode. 
Paused where the blighted oak-tree 
show'd 

Its sable shadow on the road. 

And, folding on his bosom broad 
His arms, said, ‘ Speak, I hear.’ 


VIII. 

The Deep Voice said, ‘ O wild of will, 
Furious thy purpose to fulfil, 
Heart-sear’d and unrepentant still, 
How long, O Harold, shall thy tread 
Disturb the slumbers of the dead ? 
Each step in thy wild way thou 
makest 

The ashes of the dead thou wakest ; 
And shout in triumph o'er thy path 
The fiends of bloodshed and of wrath. 
In this thine hour, yet turn and hear! 
For life is brief and judgment near.* 

IX. 

Then ceased The Voice. The Dane 
icplicd 

In tones where awe and inborn pride 
For mastery strove : ‘ In vain ye chide 
The wolf for ravaging the flock, 

I Or with its hardness taunt the rock ; 

1 I am as they — my Danish strain 
I Sends streams of fire through every 
! vein. 

I Amid thy realms of goulc and ghost, 
i Say, is the fame of Eric lost, 

I Or Witikind’s the Waster, known 
j Where fame or spoil was to be won ; 

, Whose galleys ne’er bore off a shore 
• They left not black with flame 1 
; He was my sire, and, sprung of him, 

I That rover merciless and grim, 

Can I be soft and tame t 
Part hence, and with my crimes no 
more upbraid me. 

I am that Waster’s son, and am but 
what he made me.’ 

X. 

The Phantom groan’d ; the mountain 
shook around, 

The fawn and wild-doc started at the 
sound. 

The goi*sc and fern did wildW round 
them wave, 

As if some sudden storm the impulse 
gave. 
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‘ All thou hast said is truth ; yet on 
the head 

or that bad sire let not the charge be 
laid, 

That he, like thee, with unrelenting 
pace. 

From grave to cradle ran the evil race : 

Relentless in his avarice and ire, 

Churches and towns he gave to sword 
and fire ; 

Shed blood like water, wasted every 
land, 

Like the destroying angel’s burning 
brand ; 

Fulfill’d whate’er of ill might be 
invented, 

Yes! all these things he did — he ditl, 
but he repented ! 

Perchance it is part of his punishment 
still, 

That his offspring pursues his example 
of ill. 

But thou, when thy tempest of wrath 
shall next shake thee, 

Gird thy loins for resistance, my son, 
and awake thee ; 

If thou yield St to thy fury, how 
tempted soever, 

The gate of repentance shall ope for 
thee never 1 ' — 

XI. 

‘ He is gone,’ said Lord Harold, and 
gazed as he spoke ; 

‘ There is'nought on the path but the 
shade of the OTk. 

He is gone, whose strange prcsciKe 
my feeling oppress’d. 

Like the night-hag that sits on the 
slumberer’s breast. 

My heart beats as thick as a fugitive's 
tread. 

And cold dews drop from my brow 
and my head. 

Ho I Gunnar, the flasket yon almoner 
gave ; 

He said that three drops would recall 
from the grave. 


For the first time Count Harold owns 
leech-craft has power, 

Or, his courage to aid, lacks the juice 
of a flower ! ' 

The Page gave the flasket, which 
Walwayn had fill’d 
With the juice of wild roots that his 
art had distill'd ; 

So baneful their influence on all that 
had breath. 

One drop had been frenzy, and two 
had been death. 

Harold took it, but drank not ; for 
jubilee shrill, 

And music and clamour were heard 
on the hill, 

And down the steep pathway, o’er 
stock and o'er stone. 

The train of a briilal came blithe- 
sornely on ; 

There was song, there was pipe, there 
was trimbrel, and still 
The burden w'as ‘Joy to the fair 
Metehll '• 

xn. 

Harold might sec from his high stance. 
Himself unseen, that train advance 
With mirth and melody; 

On horse and foot a mingled throng, 
Measuring their steps to bridal song 
And biidal minstrelsy ; 

And ever when the blithesome rout 
Lent to the song their choral shout, 
Redoubling echoes roll’d about. 
While echoing cave and cliff sent out 
riic answering symphony 
' Of all those mimic notes which dwell 
In hollow rock and sounding dell. 

Xlll. 

Joy shook his torch above the band. 
By many a various passion fann’d ; 
As elemental sparks can feed 
On essence pure and coaiscst weed, 
Gentle, or stormy, or refined, 

Joy takes the colours of the mind. 
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Lightsome and pure, but unrepress’d, 
He fired the bridegroom’s gallant 
breast ; 

More feebly strove with maiden fear, 
Yet still joy glimmer’d through the tear 
On the bride’s blushing cheek, that 
shows 

Like dewdrop on the budding rose ; 
While Wulfstanc’s gloomy smile 
declared 

The glee that selfish avarice shared, 
And pleased revenge and malice high 
Joy’s semblance took in Jutta’s eye. 
On dangerous adventure sped, 

The witch deem’d Harold with the 
dead, 

For thus that morn her Demon said ; 

‘ If, ere the set of sun, be tied 
The knot 'twixt bridegroom and his 
bride, 

The Dane shall have no power of ill 
O’er William and o’er Metehll.’ 

And the pleased vvit- h made answer, 

* Then 

Must Harold have pass’d from the 
paths of men ! 

F.vil repose may his spirit ha\e ; 

May hemlock and mandrake find root 
in his grave ; 

May his death- sleep be dogged by 
dreams of dismay, 

And his waking be worse at the 
answering day ! ’ 

XIV. 

Such was their various mood of glee 
lilcnt in one shout of ecstasy. 

Diilstill when Joy is brimming highest. 
Of Sorrow and Misfortune Highest, 
Of Terror with her ague check, 

And lurking Danger, sages speak : 
These haunt each path, but chief they lay 
Their snares beside the primrose wa\\ 
Thus found that bridal band their path 
Beset by Harold in his wrath. 
Trembling beneath his maddening 
mood, 

High on a rock the giant stood ; 
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His shout was like the doom of death 
Spoke o’er their heads that pass’d 
beneath. 

His destined victims might not spy 
The reddening terrors of his eye, 

The frown of rage that writhed his face, 
The lip that foam’d like boar’s in chase ; 
But all could see — and, seeing, all 
Bore hack to shun the threaten’d fall — 
The fragment which their giant foe 
Rent from the cliffand heaved to throw. 

XV. 

Backward they bore : yet are there 
two 

For battle who prepare ; 

No pause of dread Lord William knew 
Ere his good blade was bare ; 
And Wulfstanc bent his fatal yew, 
But ere the silken cord he drew, 

As hurl’d from Hecla’slhimder. flew 
That ruin through the air ! 

Full on the outlaw’s front it came, 
And all that late had human name, 
And human face, and human frame, 
That lived, and moved, and had free 
will 

To choose the path of good or ill, 

Is to Its reckoning gone ; 

And nought ofWulfstane restsbehind, 
Save that beneath that stone, 
i Half-buned in the dinted clay, 

A red and shaj elcss mass there lay 
Of mingled flesh and bone ! 

XVI. 

As from the bosom of ff' ky 
The eagle darts amciUi, 

Three bounds fromyondersummithigh 
Placed Harold on the plain. 

! As the scared wild-fowl scream and fly, 
So fled the bridal train ; 

As ’gainst the eagle’s peerless might 
Ihc noble falcon dares the fight, 

But dares the fight in vain, 

So fought the bridegroom ; from his 
hand 

The Dane’s nide mace has struck his 
brand, 
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Its glittering fragments strew the sand, 
Its lord lies on the plain. 

Now, Heaven ! take noble William’s 
part. 

And melt that yet unmelted heart, 

Or, ere his bridal hour depart, 

The hapless bridegroom 's slain ! 

XVII. 

Count Harold’s frenzied rage is high, 
There is a death-fire in his eye, 

Deep furrows on his brow are 
trench’d. 

His teeth arc set, his hand is 
clench’d. 

The foam upon his lip is white. 

His deadly arm is up to smite ! 

But, as the mace aloft he swung. 

To stop the blow young Gunnar 
sprung, 

Around his master s knees he clung 
And cried, * In mercy spare ! 

O think upon the words of fear 
Spoke by that visionary Seer ; 1 

The crisis he foretold is here, j 

Grant mercy, or despair ! 

This word suspended Harold’s mood, 
Yet still with arm upraised he stood. 
And visage like the headsman’s rude 
That pauses for the sign. 

‘ O mark thee with the blessed rood,’ 
The Page implored ; ‘ speak word of 
good. 

Resist the fiend, or be subdued ! ’ 

He sign’d the cross divine ; 

Instant his eye hath human light. 

Less red, less keen, less fiercely bright; 
His brow relax'd the obdurate frown. 
The fatal mace sinks gently down. 

He turns and strides away ; 

Yet oft, like revellers who leave 
Unfinish’d feast, looks back to grieve, 
As if repenting the reprieve 
He granted to his prey. 

Yet still of forbearance one sign Iiath 
he given. 

And fierce Witikind’s son made one 
step towards heaven. 


XVIII. 

But though his dreaded footsteps part. 
Death is behind and shakes his dart ; 
Lord William on the plain is lying. 
Beside him Metclill seems dying ! 
Bring odours, essences in haste — 
And lo ! a flasket richly chased ; 

But Jutta the elixir proves 
Ere pouring it for those she loves ; 
Then Walwayn’s potion was not 
wasted, 

For when three drops the hag had 
tasted. 

So dismal was her yell, 

Each bird of evil omen woke. 

The raven gave his fatal croak, 

And shriek’d the night-crow from the 
oak, 

The screech-owl from the thicketbroke, 
And flutter’d down the dell ! 

So fearful was the sound and stern. 
The slumbers of the full-gorged erne 
Were startled, and from furze and fern 
Of forest and of fell. 

The fox and famish’d wolf replied 
;For wolves then prowl’d the Cheviot 
side\ 

From mountain head to mountain head 
The unhallow’d sounds around were 
sped; 

But when their latest echo fled, 

The sorceress on the ground lay dead. 

XIX. 

Such was the scene of blood and 
woes 

With which the bridal morn arose 
Of William and of Metelill ; 

But oft, when dawning ’gins to spread, 
The summer morn peeps dim and red 
Above the eastern hill, 

Ere, bright and fair, upon his road 
The King of Splendour walks abroad ; 
So, when this cloud had pass’d away. 
Bright was the noontide of their day. 
And all serene its setting ray. 
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Canto Sixth. j 

1- i 

Well do I hope that this my minstrel 
tale 

Will tempt no traveller from southern 
fields, 

Whether in tilbury, barouche, or 
mail. 

To view the Castle of these Seven 
Proud Shields. 

Small confirmation its condition 
yields 

To Mcncville’s high lay : no towers ^ 
arc seen 

On the wild heath, but those that 
fancy builds, I 

And, save a fosse that tracks the . 
moor with green, 

Is nought remains to tell of what may 
there have been. 

And yet grave authors, with the 
no small waste 

Of their grave time, have dignified ; 
the spot ' 

By theories, to prove the fortress 
placed 

By Roman bands, to curb the ' 
invading Scot. ! 

Hutchinson, Horsley, Camden, 1 j 
might quote, ! 

Butratherchoose the theory less civil i 

Ofboors,who,originof thingsforgot, ' 

Refer still to the origin of evil, 1 
And for their master-mason choose , 
that master-fiend the Devil. 


II. I 

Therefore, I say, it was on fiend- , 
built towers ! 

That stout Count Harold bent his 
wondering gaze, | 

When evening dew was on the . 

heather flowers, | 

And the last sunbeams made the j 
mountain blaze, j 

And tinged the battlements of other i 
days i 


With the bright level light ere ^inking 
down. 

Illumined thus, the dauntless Dane 
surveys 

The Seven Proud Shields that o’er 
the portal frown. 

And on their blazons traced high marks 
of old renown. 

A wolf North Wales had on his 
armour-coat. 

And Rhys of Powis-Iand a couchant 
stag ; 

StrLtlvClwyd's strange emblem was 
a stranded boat, 

Donald of Galloway’s a trotting 
nag; 

A corn -sheaf gilt was fertile Lodon's 
brag ; 

A dudgeon-dagger was by Dunmail 
W’orn ; 

Northumbrian Adolf gave a sea-beat 
crag 

Surmounted by a cross ; such signs 
were borne 

U pon these antique shields, all wasted 
now and worn. 

HI. 

These scann'd, Count Harold sought 
the castle-door 

Whose ponderous bolts were rusted 
to decay ; 

Yet till that hour adventurous knight 
forbore 

The unobstructed pa"- o to essay. 

More strong than armed warders 
in array. 

And obstacle more sure than bolt 
or bar. 

Sate in the portal Terror and Dis- 
may, 

While Superstition, who forbade 
to war 

With foes of other mould than 
mortal cla^^ 

Cast spells across the gate, and barr’d 
the onward way. 
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Vain now those spells ; for soon 
with heavy clank 

The feebly-fastenM gate was inward 
push’d, 

And, as it oped, through that 
emblazon’d rank 

Of antique shields, the wind of 
evening rush'd 

With sound most like a groan, and 
then was hush’d. 

Is none who on such spot such 
sounds could hear 

But to his heart the blood had 
faster rush’d ; 

Yet to bold Harold’s breast that 
throb was dear — 

It spoke of danger nigh, but had no 
touch of fear. 

IV. 

Yet Harold and his Page no signs 
have traced 

Within the castle, that of danger 
show’d ; 

For still the halls and courts were 
wild and waste, 

As through their precincts the 
adventurers trodc. 

The seven huge towers rose stately, 
tall, and broad, 

Each tower presenting to their 
scrutiny 

A hall in which a king might make 
abode. 

And fast beside, garnish’d both 
proud and high. 

Was placed a bower for rest in which 
a king might lie. 

As if a bridal there of late had 
been, 

Deck’d stood the table in each 
gorgeous hall ; 

And yet it was two hundred years, 
I ween, 

Since date ofthat unhallow’d festival. 

Flagons, and ewers, and standing 
cups, were all 
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Of tarnish’d gold, or silver nothing 
clear. 

With throne begilt, and canopy of 
pall, 

And tapestry clothed the walls with 
fragments sear : 

Frail as the spider’s mesh did that 
rich woof appear. 

V. 

In every bower, as round a hearse, 
was hung 

A dusky crimson curtain o’er the 
bed, 

And on each couch i” ghastly wise 
were tlung 

The wasted relics of a monarch 
dead ; 

Barbaric ornaments around were 
spread, 

Vests twined with gold, and chains 
of precious stone, 

And golden circlets, meet for 
monarch’s head ; 

While grinn’d, as if in scorn amongst 
them thrown, 

The wearer’s tleshless skull, alike with 
dust hcbtrown. 

For these were they who, drunken 
with delight, 

On pleasure’s opiate pillow laid 
their head, 

For whom the bride’s shy footstep, 
slow and light, 

Was changed ere morning to the 
murderer’s tread. 

For human bliss and woe in the 
frail thread 

Of human life arc all so closely 
twined, 

That till the shears of Fate the 
texture shred. 

The close succession cannot be 
disjoin’d, 

Nor dare we, from one hour, judge 
that which comes behind. 
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VI. 

But where the work of vengeance 
had been done, 

In that seventh chamber, was a 
sterner sight ; 

There of the witch-brides lay each 
skeleton, 

Still in the posture as to death when 
dight. 

For this lay prone, by one blow 
slain outright ; 

And that, as one who struggled 
long in dying ; 

One bony hand held knife, as if to 
smite ; 

One bent on fleshless knees, as 
mercy crying; 

One lay acioss the door, as kill’d in 
act of flying. 

The stern Dane smiled this charnel- 
house to see, 

For hiS dialed thought return’d to 
Metelill; 

And ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘hath woman’s 
perfidy, 

Empty as air, as water volatile. 

Been here avenged, flic origin of ill 

'flirougli woman rose, the Christian 
doctrine saith : 

Nor deem I, Gunnar, that thy 
minstrel skill 

Can show example where a woman’s 
breath 

Hath made a true-love vow, and, 
tempted, kept her faith.' 

VII. 

The minstrel-boy half smiled, half 
sigh’d, 

And his half-filling eyes he dried. 

And said, ‘The theme 1 should but 
wrong, 

Unless it were iny dying song, 

(Our Scalds have said, in dying hour 

The Northern harp has treble power) 

Else could 1 tell of woman’s faith, 

Defying danger, scorn, and death. 


Firm was that faith, as diamond stone 
Pure and unflaw’d, her love unknown. 
And unrequited ; firm and pure, 

Her stainless faith could all endure ; 
From climctoclime, from placeto place. 
Through want, and danger, and 
disgrace, 

A wanderer’s wayward steps could 
trace. 

All this she did, and guerdon none 
Required, save that her burial-stone 
Should make at length the secret 
known, 

Thus hath a faithful woman done.” 
Not in each breast such truth is laid, 
But Eivir was a Danish maid.’ 

VIII. 

‘ Thou art a wild enthusiast,’ said 
Count Harold, ‘ for thy Danish maid ; 
And yet, young Gunnar, I will own 
Hers were a faith to rest upon. 

But Eivir sleeps beneath her stone. 
And all resembling her are gone. 
What maid e'ershow’d such constancy 
In plighted faith, like thine to me f 
But couch thee, boy ; the darksome 
shade 

Falls thickly round, nor be dismay’d 
Because the dead are by. 

Ihey were as we ; our little day 
O’erspent, and we shall be as they. 
Yet near me. Gunnar, be thou laid. 
Thy couch upon my mantle made, 
That thou mayst think should fear 
invade, 

Ihy master slumbers nigh.’ 

Thus couch’d they in that dread abode, 
Until the beams of dawning glow’d. 

IX. 

An alter'd man Lord Harold rose ; 
When he beheld that dawn unclose, 
There’s tiouble in his eyes. 

And traces on his brow and cheek 
Of mingled awe and wonder speak ; 

‘ My page,’ he said, ‘ arise ; 
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Leave we this place, my page.* No 
more 

He utter’d till the castle door 
They cross’d, but there he paused and 
said, 

* My wildness hath awaked the dead, 
Disturb’d the sacred tomb ! 
Methought this night I stood on high, 
Where Hecla roars in middle sky. 

And in her cavern’d gulfs could spy 
The central place of doom ; 

And there before my mortal eye 
Souls of the dead came flitting by. 
Whom fiends, with many a fiendish cry, 
Bore to that evil den ! 

My eyes grew dizzy, and my brain 
Was wilder’d, as the elvish train, 

With shriek and howl, dragg’d on 
amain 

Those who had late been men. 

X. 

‘With haggard eyes and streaming 
hair, 

Jutta the Sorceress was there. 

And there pass’d Wulfstane, lately 
slain, 

All crush’d and foul with bloody stain. 
More had I seen, but that uprose 
A whirlwind wild, and swept the 
snows ; 

And with such sound as when at need 
A champion spurs his horse to speed. 
Three armed knights rush on, who lead 
Caparison'd a sable steed. 

Sable their harness, and there came 
Through their closed visors sparks of 
flame. 

The first proclaim'd, in sounds of fear, 

“ Harold theDauntless, welcome herd” 
The next cried, “Jubilee ! we *ve won 
Count Witikind the Waster’s son ! ” ' 

And the third rider sternly spoke, j 
** Mount, in the name of Zernebock ! 
From us, O Harold, were thy powers, 
Thy strength, thy dauntlessness, are 
ours ; 
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Nor think, a vassal thou of hell, 

With hell can strive.” The fiend 
spoke true ! 

My inmost soul the summons knew, 
As captives know the knell 
That says the headsman ’s sword is bare. 
And, with an accent of despair, 

Commands them quit their cell. 

I felt resistance was in vain. 

My foot had that fell stirrup ta’en. 
My hand was on the fatal mane, 
When to my rescue sped 
That Palmer’s visionary form, 

And, like the passing of a storm. 

The demons yell’d and fled ! 

XI. 

‘ His sable cowl, flung back, reveal'd 
The features it before conceal’d ; 

And, Gunnar, 1 could find 
In him whose counsels strove to stay 
So oft my course on wilful way, 

My father Witikind ! 

Doom’d for his sins, and doom’d for 
mine, 

A wanderer upon earth to pine 
Until his son shall turn to grace, 

And smooth for him a resting-place. 
Gunnar, he must not haunt in vain 
This world of wretchedness and pain : 
I ’ll tame my wilful heart to live 
In peace, to pity and forgive ; 

And thou, for so the Vision said, 
Must in thy lord’s repentance aid. 
Thy mother was a prophetess, 

He said, wdio by her skill could guess 
How close the fatal textures join 
Which knit thy thread of life with mine; 
Then, dark, he hinted of disguise 
She framed to cheat too curious eyes, 
That not a moment might divide 
Thy fated footsteps from my side. 
Methought while thus my sire did 
teach, 

I caught the meaning of his speech, 
Yet seems its purport doubtful now.’ 
His hand then sought his thoughtful 
brow ; 
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Then first he mark’d, that in the tower 
His glove was left at waking hour. 

XII. 

Trembling at first, and deadly pale, 
Had Gunnar heard the vision’d tale ; 
But when he learn ’d the dubious close, 
He blush'd like any opening rose, 
And, glad to hide his tell-tale cheek, 
Hied back that glove of mail to seek ; 
When soon a shriek of deadly dread 
Summon’d his master to his aid. 

XIII. 

What secs Count Harold in that bower. 
So late his resting-place? 

The semblance of the Kvil Power, 
Adored by all his race ! 

Odin in living form stood there, 

His cloak the spoils of Polar bear ; 
For plumy crest a meteor shed 
Its gloomy radiance o’er his head. 
Yet veil'd its haggard majesty 
To the wild Ihditiiings of his eye. 
Such heiglit was ins, as when in stone 
O’er Upsal’s giant altar shown : 

So flow’d his hoary beard ; 

Such was his lance of mountain- pine, 
So did his sevenfold bu. klcr shine; 

But when his voice he rear'd, 
Deep, without harshness, slow and 
strong, 

The powerful accents roll’d along, 
And, while he spoke, his hand was laid 
On captive Gunnar's shrinking head. 

XIV. 

‘Harold,’ he said, ‘what rage is thine, 
To quit the worship of thy line. 

To leave thy Warrior-God ? 

With me is glory or disgrace, 

Mine is the onset and the chase. 
Embattled hosts before my face 
Are wither’d by a nod. 

Wilt thou then forfeit (hat high scat 
Deserved by many a dauntless feat. 
Among the heroes of thy line, 

Eric and fiery Thorarine ? 

Thou wilt not. Only I can give 
The joys for which the valiant live, 
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Victory and vengeance ; only I 
Can give the joys for which they die. 
The immortal tilt, the banquet full. 
The brimming draught from foeman’s 
skull. 

Mine art thou, witness this thy glove, 
The faithful pledge of vassal’s love.’ 

XV. 

‘ Tempter,’ said Harold, firm of heart, 
‘ I charge thee, hence ! whate’er thou 
art, 

I do defy thee, and resist 
The kindling frenzy of my breast. 
Waked by thy words ; and of my mail, 
Norglove, nor buckler, splent, nor nail, 
Shall rest with thee— that youth 
release, 

And God, or Demon, part in peace.' 

‘ Eivir,' the .Shape replied, ‘is mine, 
Mark’d in the birth hour with my sign. 

: Think’st thou that priest with drops 
I of spray 

' Could wash that blood-red mark away ? 

I Or that a borrow'd sex and name 
; Can abrogate a Godhead's claim?' 

I riiriH’d this strange speech through 
1 Harold's brain, 

' He clench’d his teeth in high disdain, 
j For not his new born faith subdued 
I Some tokens of his ancient mood : 
i * Now, by the hope so lately given 
I Of better trust and purer heaven, 

• I will assail thee, fiend ' ’ Then rose 
I His mace, and with a storm of blows 
j Ihe mortal and the Den.- u close. 

I XVI. 

j Smoke roll'd above, fire Hash’d around, 
j Darken’d the sky and shook the 
ground; 

j But not the artillery of hell. 

The bickering lightning, nor the rock 
Of turrets to the earthquake’s shock, 
Could Harold’s courage quell. 
Sternly the Dane his purpose kept, 
And blows on blows resistless heap’d, 
Till quail’d that Demon Form, 
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And — for his power to hurt or kill 
Was bounded by a higher will — 
Evanish’d in the storm. 

Nor paused the Champion of the North, 
But raised, and bore his Eivir forth, 
From that wild scene of fiendish strife, 
To light, to liberty, and life 1 

xvii. 

He placed her on a bank of moss, 

A silver runnel bubbled by, 

And new-born thoughts his soul 
engross, 

And tremors yet unknown across 
His stubborn sinews fly. 

The while with timid hand the dew 
Upon her brow and neck he threw. 
And mark’d how life with rosy hue 
On her pale cheek revived anew, 

And glimmer’d in her eye. 

Inly he said, ‘That silken tress 
What blindness mine that could not 
guess ! 

Or how could page s rugged dress 
That bosom’s pride belie ? 

O, dull of heart, through wild and wave 
In search of blood and death to rave. 
With such a partner nigh !’ 

XVIII. 

Then in the mirror’d pool he peer’d. 
Blamed his rough locks and shaggy 
beard. 

The stains of recent conflict clear’d, 
And thus the Champion proved. 
That he fears now who never fear’d. 
And loves who never loved. 

And Eivir — life is on her check, 

And yet she will not move or speak, 
Nor will her eyelid fully ope ; 
Perchance it loves, that hall-shut eye, 
riirough its long fringe, reserved and 
shy, 

Affection’s opening dawn to spy ; 
And the deep blush, which bids its dye 


O’er cheek, and brow, and bosom fly. 
Speaks shame-facedness and hope. 

XIX. 

But vainly seems the Dane to seek 
For terms his new-born love to speak. 
For words, save those of wrath and 
wrong, 

Till now were strangers to his tongue ; 
So, when he raised the blushing maid, 
In blunt and honest terms he said 
(^’Twerc well that maids, when lovers 
woo, 

Heard none more soft, were all as true): 

‘ Eivir! since thou for many a day 
Hast follow’d Harold’s wa^'ward way, 
It is but meet that in the line 
Of after-life I follow thine. 
To-morrow is Saint Cuthbert’s tide, 
And we will grace his altar’s side, 

A Christian knight and Christian bride; 
And of Witikind’s son shall the marvel 
be said, 

That on the same morn he was 
christen'd and wed. 

CO.NCI.USION*. 

And now’, Ennui, what ails thee, 
weary maid ^ 

And why these listless looks of 
yawning sorrow ^ 

No need to turn the page, as if 
'tw’crc lead, 

Or fling aside the volume till to- 
morrow. 

Be cheer’d ; tis ended - and I will 
not borrow, 

fo try thy patience more, one 
anecdote 

From Hartholinc, or Perinskiold, 
or Snorro. 

Then pardon thou thy minstrel, who 
hath wrote 

A Talc six cantos long, yet scorn’d 
to add a note. 


END OF HAROLD THE DAUNTLESS. 
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Introduction. 


Come, Lucy ' wlulo ’tis iTiornmt^ hour 
'1 he woodland brook wc ru^cdb must 
pass ; 

So, crc the sun assume liis power, 
Wc shelter in our poplar bower, 
Whor»‘ d w lu le il: upon the llower, 
Thoui^h vanish d liorn the velvet 
j^rass. 

Curbing the stream, this stony ridge 
M.ay serve us lor a sd\an budge ; 

For here, compcll'd ) disunite, 
Round petty isles the lunncls 
glide. 

And chafing olT their puny spite, 

The shallow muimureis waste their 
might, 

Yielding to footstep free and light 
A dry-shod pass from side to side. 

II. 

Nay, why this hesitating pause ^ 

And, Lucy, as thy step withdraws, 
Why sidelongeye the streamlet’s brim • 
Titania’s foot without a slip, 

Like thine, though timid, light, and 
shin, 

F rom stone to stone might safely trip, 
Nor risk the glow-woi m clasp to dip 
That binds her slipper’s silken run. 
Or trust thy lover’s strength : nor fear 
That this same stalwart arm of mine, 


Which could yon oak’s prone trunk 
up rear, 

Shall shrink beneath the burden dear 
Of form so slender, light, and fine ; 
So ' now, the danger dared at last, 
Look back, and smile at perils past ! 

III. 

And now wc reach thefavourite glade, 
Paled in by copsewood, cliff, and 
stone, 

Wli( re ne\er harsher sounds invade, 
To b rcak a ffccl i o n ’ s w h i s pc rin g to rie, 
Than the ih ep brcc^c that waves the 
shade, 

lhaii the small brooklet’s feeble 
moan. 

Come ' n st thee on thy wonted seat ; 

Muss'd IS the stone, the turf is green, 
A place where lo\crs best may meet 
i Who would not that thcir love be 
seen. 

llie boughs, that dun t’^ unmersky, 
I Shall hide us from each larking spy, 
j That fain would spread the invidious 
I lale, 

: How Lucy of the lofty eye, 
i Nt>ble in birth, in fortunes high, 

[ Shi for whom lords and barons sigh, 
Meets her poor Arthur in the dale, 

IV. 

How deep that blush ! how deep 
that sigh I 

And why does Lucy shun mine eye ? 
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Is it because that crimson draws 
Its colour from some secret cause, 
Some hidden movement of the breast 
She would iiotthat her Arthur guess’d * 
O ! quicker far is lovers* ken 
Than the dull glance of common men, 
And, by strange sympathy, can spell 
The thoughts the loved one will not 
tell! 

And mine, in Lucy’s blush, saw met 
The hues of pleasure and regret; 
Pride mingled in the sigh her voice, 
And shared with Love the crimson 
glow; 

Well pleased that thou art Arthur's 
choice, 

Yet shamed thine own is placed 
so low : 

Thou turn’st thy self-confessing 
cheek. 

As if to meet the breeze’s cooling : 
Then, Lucy, hear thy tutor speak. 
For Love, too, has his hours of 
schooling. 

V. 

Too oft my anxious eye has spied 
That secret grief thou fain wouldst 
hide, 

The passing pang of humbled pride ; 
Too oft, when through the splendid 
hall. 

The load-star ofeachheartand eye, 
My fair one leads the glittering ball, 
Will her stol’n glance on Arthur fall, 
With such ablush andsucha sigh ’ 
Thou wouldst not yield, for wealth 
or rank. 

The heart thy worth and beauty 
won, 

Nor leave me on this mossy bank. 
To meet a rival on a throne : 
Why, then, should vain repinings 
rise. 

That to thy lover fate denies 
A nobler name, a wide domain, 

A Baron’s birth, a menial train, 


Since Heaven assign’d him, for his 
part, 

A lyre, a falchion, and a heart ? 

VI. 

My sword— its master must be dumb ; 
But, when a soldier names my 
name. 

Approach, my Lucy 1 fearless come, 
Nor dread to hear of Arthur’s 
shame. 

My heart I 'mid all yon courtly crew. 
Of lordly rank and lofty line. 

Is there to love and honour true. 
That boasts a pulse so warm as 
mine ? 

They praised thy diamonds’ lustre 
rare — 

Match’d with thine eyes, I thought 
it faded ; 

They piaised the pearls that bound 
thy hair-- 

1 only saw the locks they braided ; 

I They talk’d of wealthy dower and land, 
I And titles of high birth the token — 
: I thought of Lucy's heart and hand, 
Nor knew the sense of what was 
spoken. 

And yet, if rank'd in Fortune’s roll, 

I might have Icarn'd their choice 
unwise, 

Who rate the dower above the soul. 
And Lucy’s diamonds o’er her eyes. 

VII. 

My lyre - it is an idle toy. 

That borrows accents not its own, 
Like warbler of Colombian sky. 

That sings but in a mimic tone. 
Ne’er did it sound o’er sainted well, 

, Nor boasts it aught of Border spell ; 

I Its strings no feudal slogan pour, 
j Its heroes draw no broad claymore; 
No shouting clans applauses raise. 
Because it sung their father’s praise ; 
On Scottish moor, or English down. 
It ne’er was graced with fair renown ; 
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Norwon — best meed to minstrel tnic — 
One favouring smile from fair Buc- 
CLEUCH 1 

By one poor streamlet sounds its lone, 
And heard by one dear maid alone. 

VIII. 

But, ifthou bid'st, those tones shall tell 
Of errant knight, and clamozcllc; 

Of the dread knot a Wizard lied, 

In punishment of maiden’s pride, 

In notes of marvel and of fear, 

That best may charm romantic car. 

For Lucy loves (like Collins, ill- 
starred name. 

Whose lay’s requital was that tardy 
fame, 

Who bound no laurel round his living 
head, 

Should hang it o’er his monument who n * 
dead) 

For Lucy loves to tread enchanted 
si rand, 

And thread, like h:m tlic maze of fairy 
land ; 

Of golden battlements to view the j 
gleam, ' 

And slumber soft by some Elysian 
stream ; j 

Such lays she loves; and, such my , 

Lucy’s choice, l 

What other song can claim her Poet's | 

voice ? I 


Canto First. 


Where is the mai<len of mortal strain 
That may match with the Baron of 
Triermain ? 

She must be lovely, and constant, and 
kind, 

Holy and pure, and humble of mind. 
Blithe of cheer, and gentle of mood. 
Courteous, and generous, and noble 
of blood •' 


Lovely as the sun’s first ray 
When it breaks the clouds of an April 
day ; 

Constant andtrueas the widow’d dove. 
Kind as a minstrel that sings of love; 
Pure as the fountain in rocky cave, 
Wherenever sunbeam kiss’d the wave; 
Humble as maiden that loves in vain, 
Holy as hermit’s vesper strain ; 

Gentle as breeze that but whispers and 
dies, 

Yet blithe as the light loaves that 
dance in its sighs ; 

Courteous as monarch the morn he is 
Clown’d, 

Generous as spring-dews that bless 
the glad ground ; 

Noble her blood as the currents that met 
In the veins ofthc noblest Plantagenet: 
Such must her form be, her mood, 
and her strain, 

That shall match with Sir Roland of 
Triermain. 

II. 

Sir Roland de Vaiix he hath laid him 
to sleep, 

1 1 is blood it was fever’d, his breathing 
was deep. 

Hohad been pricking against the Scot, 
The foray was long, and the skirmish 
hot ; 

His dinted helm and his buckler's plight 
Bore token of a stubborn fight. 

All in the castle must hold them still, 
Harpei’s must lull him liis rest 
With the slow' soft tunes he loves the 
best, 

I'lll sleep sink down upon his breast 
Like the dew on a summer hill. 

III. 

It was the dawn of an autumn day ; 
The sun was struggling with frost-fog 
g»cy, 

That like a silvery crape was spread 
Round Skiddaw’s dim and distant 
head, 
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And faintly gleam’d each painted pane 
Of the lordly halls of Triermain, 
When that Baron bold awoke. 
Starting he woke, and loudly did call, 
Rousing his menials in bower and hall, 
While hastily he spoke. 

IV. 

* Hearken, my minstrels! which ofyeall 
Touch’d his harp with that dying fall, 
So sweet, so soft, so faint, 

It seem’d an angel’s whisper’d call 
To an expiring saint ^ 

And hearken, my mcrr3’-men ! what 
time or where 

Did she pass, that maid with her 
heavenly brow, 

With her look so sweet and her e3’es 
so fair, 

And her graceful step and her angel air. 
And the eagle plume in her dark-brown 
hair, 

That pass’d from my bower e'en 
now^ ’ 

V, 

Answer’d him Richard de Bretvillc — 
he 

Was chief of the Baron’s minstrels^': 

‘ Silent, noble chieftain, wc 

Have sat since midnight close. 
When such lulling sounds as the 
brooklet sings 

Murmur’d from our melting stiings, 
And hush’d you to repose. 

Had a harp-note sounded here 
It had caught my watchful car. 
Although it fell as faint and shy 
As bashful maiden's half-forni’d sigh, 
When she thinks her lover near.’ 
Answer’d Philip of Fasthwaitc tall — 
He kept guard in the outer hall: 

‘ Since at eve our watch took post, 
Not a foot has thy portal cross’d; 

Else had I heard the steps, though low 
And light they fell, as when earth 
receives, 

In morn of frost, the wither’d leaves 
That drop when no winds blow.’ 


VI. 

‘Then come thou hither, Henry, my 
page. 

Whom I saved from the sack of 
Hermitage, 

When that dark castle, tower, and spire. 
Rose to the skies a pile of fire. 

And rcddcn’dallthe Ninc-stancHill, 
And the shrieks of death, that wildly 
broke 

Through devouring flame and smoth- 
ering smoke. 

Made the warrior’s heart-blood chill. 
The trustiest thou of all my train. 

My fleetest courser thou must rein. 
And ride to Lyiilph’s tower, 

And from the Baron of 'J'riermain 
Greet well that sage of power. 
He is sprung from Druid sires, 

And British bards that tuned their lyres 
To Arthur’s and Pendragon’s praise, 
And liis who slet[)s at Dunmailraise. 
(rifted like his gifted race, 

He the chaiacteis can trace. 

Graven deep in elder time 
Upon I Iidvellyn's clilTs sublime; 

Sign and sigil well doth he know. 
And can bode of weal and woe, 

Of kingdoms’ fall, and fate of wars, 
From m^’stic dreamsand course ofstars. 
He shall tell if middle earth 
To that enchanting shape gave birth, 
(^r if 'twas but an air^" thing, 

.Such as fantastic slumbers bring, 
Fram’d from the lainbow’s varying 
d^'es 

Or fading tints of vvestci n skies. 

For, by the Blessed Rood I swear. 

If that fair form breathe vital air, 

No other maiden by my side 
I^hall ever rest Do Vaiix's bride!’ 

VII. 

The faithful Page lie mounts his steed, 
And soon he cross’d green Irthing’s 
mead , 

Dash’d o’er Kirkoswald’s verdant plaiu 
And Eden barr’d his course in vain. 
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He pass’d red Penrith’s Table Round, 
For feats of chivalry renown’d, 

Left Mayburgh’s mound andst mcs of 
power, 

By Druids raised in magic hour, 

And traced the Eamont’s winding way. 
Till Ulfo’s lake beneath him lay. 

VIII. 

Onward he rode, the pathway still 
Winding betwixt the lake and hill ; 
Till, on the fragment of a rock. 

Struck from its base by lightning 
shock, 

He saw the hoary Sage : 

The silver moss and lichen twined, 
With fern and deer-hair check’d and 
lined, 

A cushion fit for age ; 

And o’er him shook the aspen-trcc, 

A restless, rustling canopy. 

Then sprung young Henry from his 
sclle, 

And greeted Lyidph grave ; 

And then his master s tale did tell, 
And then for counsel crave. 

The Man ofYcarsmuscdlonganddeep, 
Of time’s lost trca.sures taking keep, 
And then, as rousing from a sleep, 
His solemn answ’cr gave. 


‘ That maid is born of middle earth, | 
And may of man be won, j 

Though there have glided .since her ' 
birth ! 

Five hundred years and one. ! 

But where ’s the knight in allthenorth i 
That dare the ad\cnturc follow forth, 
So perilous to knightly worth, i 

In tlie valley of Saint John^ I 

Listen, youth, to what I tell. 

And bind it on thy memory well ; 

Nor muse that I commence the rhyme 
Far distant ’mid the wrecks of ti.nc. 
The mystic tale, by bard and sage. 

Is handed down fiom Merlin’s age. 


X. 

lyulph’s tale. 

* King Arthur has ridden from merry 
Carlisle 

When Pentecost was o’er : 

He journey’d like errant-knight the 
while. 

And sweetly the summer sun did smile 
On mountain, moss, and moor. 
Above his solitary track 
Rose Claramara’s ridgy back. 

Amid whose yawning gulfs the sun 
Cast umber’d radiance red and dun. 
Though never sunbeam could discern 
The surface of that sable tarn, 

I In whose black mirror you may spy 
I Thestars, while noontide lightsthesky. 

\ The gallant King he skirted still 
I 'I he margin of that mighty hill ; 
j Rock upon rocks incumbent hung, 

; And torrents, down the gullies flung, 

I Join’d the rude river that brawl’d on, 

, Recoiling now from crag and stone, 
Now diving deep from human ken, 

; And raving down its darksome glen. 
The Monarch judged this desert wild, 
With such romantic ruin piled, 

Was theatre by Nature’s hand 
For feat of high achievement plann’d. 

XI. 

‘ O rather he chose, that Monarch bold, 
On veiit'rous quest to ride, 

Tn plate and mail, by wr ’ and wold, 
Than, with ermine trapp'd and cloth 
of gold. 

In princely bower to bide : 

The bursting crash of a focman’s spear 
As it shi\er’cl against his mail. 

Was merrier music to his ear 
Than courtier’s whisper'd tale: 

And the clash of Caiiburn more dear, 
When on the hostile casque it rung. 
Than all the lays 
To their monarch’s praise 
That the harpers of Reged sung. 
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He loved better to rest by vi^ood or 
river, 

Than in bower of his bride, Dame 
Guenever, 

For he left that lady, so lovely of cheer, 
To follow adventures of danger and 
fear ; 

And the frank-hearted Monarch full 
little did wot 

That she smiled, in his absence, on 
brave Lancelot. 

XII. 

* He rode, till over down and dell 
The shade more broad and deeper fell ; 
And though around the mountain’s 
head 

Flow’d streams of purple, and gold, 
and red, 

Dark at the base, unblest by beam 
Frown’d the black rocks, and roar’d 
the stream. 

With toil the King his way pursued 
By lonelyThrelkcld’swastcand wood, 
Till on his course obliquely shone 
The narrow valley of Saint John, 
Down sloping to the western sky, 
Where lingering sunbeams love to lie. 
Right glad to feel those beams again. 
The King drew up his charger’s rein; 
With gauntlet raised he screen’d his 
sight. 

As dazzled \vith the level light, 

And, from beneath his glove of mail, 
Scann’d at his ease the lovely vale, 
While ’gainst the sun his armour bright 
Gleam’d ruddy like the beacon’s light. 

XIII. 

‘Paled in by many a lofty hill. 

The narrow dale lay smooth and still. 
And, down its verdant bosom led, 

A winding brooklet found its bed. 

But, midmost of the vale, a mound 
Arose with airy turrets crown’d, 
Buttress, and rampire’scircling bound. 
And mighty keep and tower ; 


Seem’d some primeval giant’s hand 
The castle’s massive walls had plann’d, 
A ponderous bulwark to withstand 
Ambitious Nimrod’s power. 
Above the moated entrance slung, 
The balanced drawbridge trembling 
hung. 

As jealous of a foe ; 

Wicket of oak, as iron hard. 

With iron studded, clench’d, andbarr’d, 
And prong’d portcullis, join’d to guard 
The gloomy pass below. 

But the grey walls no banners crown'd. 
Upon the watch-tower’s airy round 
No warder stood his horn to sound. 
No guard beside the bridge was found. 
And, where the Gothic gateway 
frown’d. 

Glanced neither bill nor bow. 

XIV. 

‘ Beneath the castle’s gloomy pride 
In ample round did Arthur ride 
Three times; nor living thing he spied. 
Nor heard a living sound, 

Save that, awakening from her dream, 
The owlet now began to scream, 

In concert with the rushing stream, 
That wash’d the battled mound. 
He lighted from his goodly steed. 

And he left him to graze on bank and 
mead ; 

And slowly he climb’d the narrow way 
I'ha t rcac h ’d t h e e n t ra n ce gri m an d grey, 
And he stood the outward arch below. 
And his bugle-horn prepared to blow, 
In summons blithe and bold, 
Deeming to rouse from iron sleep 
The guardian of this dismal Keep, 
Which well he guess’d the hold 
Of wizard stern, or goblin grim, 

Or pagan of gigantic limb. 

The tyrant of the wold. 

XV. 

‘The ivory bugle’s golden tip 
Twice touch'd the Monarch’s manly lip. 
And twice his hand withdrew. 
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Think not but Arthur’s heart was 
good ! 

His shield was cross’d by the blessed 
rood, 

Had a pagan host before him stood 
He had charged them through 
and through ; 

Yet the silence of that ancient place 
Sunk on his heart, and he paused a 
space 

Ere yet his horn he blew. 

But, instant as its Manim rung, 

The castle gate was open flung, 
Portcullis rose with crashing groan 
tull harshly up its groove of stone; 
The balance-beams obey’d the blast, 
And down the trembling drawbridge 
cast ; 

The vaulted arch before him lay, 

With nought to bar the gloomy way, 
And onward Arthur paced, with hand 
On Caliburn’s resistless brand. 

XVI. 

‘An hundred toichcs, flashing brignt, 
Dispell’d at once the gloomy night 
That lour’d along tlic walls, 

And show’d the King’s astonish’d 
sight 

The inmates of the halls. 

Nor wizard stern, nor goblin grim, 
Nor giant hug > of form and limb. 

Nor heathen knight, was there ; 
But the cressets, which odours Ihiiig 
aloft, 

Show’d by their yellow light and soft, 
A band of damsels fair. 

Onward they came, like summer wave 
That dances to the shore ; 

An hundred voices welcome gave. 
And welcome o’er and o’er ! 

An hundred lovely hands assail 
The bucklers of the Monarch’s mad. 
And busy labour’d to unhasp 
Rivet of steel and iron clasp. 

One wrapp’d him in a mantle fair. 
And one flung odours on his hair ; 


His short curl'd ringlets one smooth’d 
down, 

One wreath’d them with a myrtle 
crown. 

A bride upon her wedding-day 
Was tended ne’er by troop so gay. 

xvir. 

‘ Loud laugh’d they all, — the King, in 
vain, 

With questions task’d the giddy train ; 
Let him entreat, or crave, or call, 
’Twasone reply— loud laugh’d theyall. 
Then o’er him mimic chains they fling. 
Framed of the fairest flowers of spring. 
While some their gentle force unite 
Onwardto drag the wondering knight; 
Some, bolder, urge his pace with blows, 
Dealt with the lily or the rose. 
Behind him were in triumph borne 
The warlike arms he late had worn. 
Four of the train combined to rear 
The terrors of Tintadgcl’s spear ; 
Two, laugbingat their lackof strength, 
Dragg’d Cahburn in cumbrous length; 

! One, while she aped a martial stride, 
Placed on herbrows thehelmit'spride; 
Then scream’d, ’twixt laughter and 
surprise, 

To feel its depth o’crwhelm her eyes. 
With revel-shout, and triumph-song, 
i Thus gaily march’d the giddy throng. 

I XVIII. 

I ‘Througli many a gallery and hall 
, They led, I ween, their royal thrall ; 

! At length, beneath a L i rcade 
j Their march and song at once they 
j staid. 

i The eldest maiden of the band 
j i^llie lovely maid was scarce 
, eighteen) 

I Raised, with imposing air, her hand, 

! And reverent silence did command, 

' On entrance of their Queen, 

And they were mute. — But as a glance 
They steal on Arthur's countenance 
Bewilder’d with surprise, 
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Their smother’d mirth again ’gan speak, 
In archly dimpled chin and cheek, 
And laughter-lighted eyes. 

XIX. 

*The attributes of those high days 
Now only live in minstrel lays ; 

For Nature, now exhausted, still 
Was then profuse of good and ill. 
Strength was gigantic, valour high, 
And wisdom soar’d beyond the sky, 
And beauty had such matchless beam 
As lights not now a lover's dream. 
Yet e’en in that romantic age, 

Ne’er were such charms by mortal 
seen, 

As Arthur’s dazzled eyes engage, 
When forth on that enchanted stage, 
With glittering train of maid and page, 
Advanced the castle’s Queen ! 
While up the hall she slowly pass’d 
Her dark eye on the King she cast, 
That flash’d expression strong; 
The longer dwelt that lingering look, 
Her check the livelier colour took, 
And scarce the shame- faced King 
could brook 

The gaze that lasted long. 

A sage, who had that look espied, 
Where kindling passion strove with 
pride. 

Had whisper’d, “Prince, beware' 
From the chafed tiger rend the prey, 
Rush on the lion when at bay. 

Bar the fell dragon’s blighted way. 
But shun that lovely snare 

XX. 

‘ At once, that inward strife suppress’d, 
The dame approach’d her warlike 
guest, 

With greeting in that fair degree, 
Where female pride and courtc.sy 
Are blended with such passing art 
As awes at once and charms the heart. 
A courtly welcome first she gave. 
Then of his goodness ’gan to crave 
Construction fair and true 


Of her light maidens’ idle mirth. 

Who drew from lonely glens their 
birth. 

Nor knew to pay to stranger worth 
And dignity their due; 

And then she pray’d that he would rest 
That night her castle’s honour’d guest. 
The Monarch meetly thanks express’d ; 
The banquet rose at her behest ; 

With lay and talc, and laugh and jc.st, 
Apace the evening flew. 

XXI. 

‘The Lady sate the Monarch by, 

Now in her turn abash’d and shy. 
And with indifference seem’d to hear 
The toys he whisper’d in her car 
Her bearing modest was and fair. 

Yet shadows of constraint were there, 
I'hatshow’d an over cautious care 
Some inward thought to hide; 
Oft did she pause in full reply, 

And oft cast down her large dark eye. 
Oft check’d the soft voluptuous sigh 
That heav'd her bosom’s pride. 
.Slight symptoms these, but shepherds 
know 

How hot the mid-day sun shall glow 
From the mist of morning sky; 
And so the wily Monarch guess’d 
That this assumed restraint express’d 
More ardent passions in the breast 
Than ventuicil to the eye. 

Closer he press’d, wliih' beakers rang, 
While m.iidens laugh’d and minstrels 
sang, 

Still closer to her ear — 

But why pursue the common t.ile ^ 

Or wherefore show how knights 
prevail 

When ladies dare to hear^ 

Or wherefore trace, from what slight 
cause 

Its source one tyrant passion draws, 
Till, mastering all within. 

Where lives the man that has not tried 
How mirth can into folly glide. 

And folly into .sin 1' 
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Canto Second. 

I. 

lyulph’s tale, continued. 

Anotiieu day, another day, 

And yet another, glides away ! 

The Saxon stern, the pagan Dane, 
Maraud on Britain’s shores again. 
Arthur, of Christendom the flower, 
Lies loitering in a lady’s bower; 

The horn, that focnicn wont to fear, 
Sounds but towake the Cumbrian deer, 
And Cahburn, the I5ritish pride, 

Hangs useless by a lover’s side. 

II. 

‘ Another daj', another day, 

And yet another, glides away ' 

Heroic plans in pleasure drown'd. 

He thinks not of the Table Round, 

In lawless love dissolved his life. 

He thinks ni^t ol Ir , beauteous wife : 
Better he loves to snat< h a flower 
From bosom of his pai amour. 

'I'han from a Saxon knight to wrest 
The honours of his heathen crest ' 
Better to wreathe, 'mid ti esses brown. 
The heron’s plume her hawk striu k 
down, 

Than o'er the altar give to flow 
d’he banners of a Payniin foe 
Thus, week by week, and day by tlay. 
His life inglorious glides away : 

But she, that soothes his dream, with 
fear 

Beholds his hour of waking near' 

111 . 

‘ Much force have moi tal chai ms to stay 
Our peace in Virtue’s toilsome way ; 
But (iiiendolcn’s might far outshine 
Each maid of merely mortal line. 

Her mother was of human birth. 

Her sire a Genie of the earth. 

In days of old deem'd to preside 
O’er lovers’ wiles and beauty’s pride. 


By youths and virgins worshipp’d 
long 

With festive dance and choral song, 
Till, when the cross to Britain came. 
On heathen altars died the flame. 

Now, deep in Wastdale solitude, 

The downfall of his rights he rued, 
And, born of his resentment heir. 

He train’d to guile that lady fair. 

To sink in slothful sin and shame 
Tlie champions of the Christian name. 
Well skill'd to keep vain thoughts alive, 
And all to promise, nought to give ; 
The timid youth had hope in store, 
The bold and pressing gain’d no more. 
As wildcr'd chihlrcn leave their home 
' After the rainbow's arch to roam. 

; Her lovers barter'd fair esteem, 
j Faith, fame, and lionour, for a dream. 

iv. 

‘ Her sire’s soft arts the soul to tame 
She practised thus, till Arthur came; 
Then frail humanity had part. 

And all the mother claim'd her heart. 
Forgot each rule her father gave, 
Sunk from a princess to a slave, 

Too late must Guendolen deplore; 
He, that has all, can hope no more I 
Now must she see her lover strain, 

At every tuin, her feeble chain ; 
Watch, to new-bind each knot, and 
shrink 

; To view each fast-dcca\ ing link. 

Art she invokes to Natur*^' aid, 

' Her \ost to zone, her lo> 'k^. to braid ; 

■ Each varied pleasure heard her call, 
riie fe'ast, the tourney, aiul the ball : 
Her storied lore she next applies, 
j Taxing her mind to aid her eyes ; 

; Now more than mortal wise, and then 
, In female sottness sunk again; 

Now, laptured, with each wish rom- 

plyiiig:, 

. With feign'd reluctance now den 3 M'ng* 
I Each charm she varied, to retain 
I A varying heart, and all in \ain ! 
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V. 

‘Thus in the garden’s narrow bound. 
Flank’d by some castle’s Gothic round, 
Fain would the artist's skill provide 
The limits of his realms to hide. 

The walks in labyrinths he twines. 
Shade ader shade with skill combines. 
With many a varied flowery knot, 
And copse, and arbour, decks the spot. 
Tempting the hasty foot to stay, 

And linger on the lovely way ; 

Vain art! vain hope! ’tis fruitless all! 
At length we reach the bounding wall. 
And, sick of flower and trim-dress’d 
tree, 

Long for rough glades and forest free. 

VI. 

‘Three summer months had scantly 
flown 

When Arthur, in embarrass’d tone. 
Spoke of his liegemen and his throne ; 
Said, all too long had been his stay, 
And duties, which a monarch sway, 
Duties, unknown to humbler men. 
Must tear her knight from Guendolen. 
She listen’d silently the while, 

Her mood express’d in bitter smile ; 
Beneath her eye must Arthur quail. 
And oft resume the unfinish’d talc. 
Confessing, by his downcast e^’^e. 

The wrong he sought to justify. 

He ceased. A moment mute she gazed, 
Andthenherlookstoheavenslierais’d ; 
One palm her temples veiled, to hide 
The tear that sprung in spite of pride ; 
The other for an instant press’d 
The foldings of her silken vest J 

VII. 

‘At her reproachful sign and look, 
The hint the Monarch’s conscience 
took. 

Eager he spoke — “ No, lady, no! 
Deem not of British Arthur so, 

Nor think he can deserter prove 
To the dear pledge of mutual love. 


I swear by sceptre and by sword, 

As belted knight and Britain’s lord, 
That if a boy shall claim my care, 
That boy is born a kingdom’s heir ; 
But if a maiden Fate allows. 

To choose that maid a fitting spouse, 
A summer-day in lists shall strive 
My knights, the bravest knights alive. 
And he, the best and bravest tried, 
Shall Arthur’s daughterclaim for bride.” 
He spoke, with voice resolved and 
high; 

The lady deign’d him not reply. 

VIII. 

‘ At dawn of morn, ere on the brake 
His matins did a warbler make. 

Or stirr’d his wing to brush away 
A single dewdrop from the spray, 

1 Ere yet a sunbeam, through the mist, 

I The castle-battlements had kiss’d, 
j The gatesrevolve.thedrjiwbridge falls, 

I And Arthur sallies from the walls. 

I DofTd his soft garb of Persia’s loom, 

' And steel from spur to helmet plume, 

^ His Lybian steed full proudly trode, 

; And joyful neigh’d beneath his load. 
The Monarch gave a passing sigh 
To penitence and pleasures by, 

. When, lo ! to his astonish’d ken 
I Appear’d the form of Guendolen. 

' IX. 

‘ Beyond the outmost wall she stood. 
Attired like huntress of the wood : 
i Sandall’d her feet, her ankles bare, 

I And eagle plumage deck’d her hair; 

I Firm was her look, her bearing bold, 

’ And in her hand a cup of gold. 

I “Thou goest!” she said, “and ne’er 
I again 

Must we two meet, in joy or pain. 

I Full fain would I this hour delay, 
Though weak the wish - yet, wilt thou 
stay ? 

, No' thou look’s! forward Still, attend! 
\ Part we like lover and like friend.” 
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She raised the cup — “ Not this the juice 
The sluggish vines of earth produce ; 
Pledge we, at parting, in the draught 
Which Genii love I” She said, and 
quafTd ; 

And strange unwonted lustres fly 
From her flush’d check and sparkling 
eye. 

X. 

* The courteous Monarch bent him low, 
And, stooping down from saddlebow. 
Lifted the cup, in act to drink. 

A drop escaped the goblet’s brink 
Intense as liquid fire from hell, 

Upon the charger’s neck it fell. 
Screaming with agony and fright, 

He bolted twenty feet upright ! 

The peasant still can show the dint 
Where his hoofs lighted on the flint. 
From Arthur s hand the goblet flew, 
Scattering a shower of fiery dew, 
That burn’vi and nliglited where it fell ! 
The frantic steed rush’d up the dell, 
As whistles from the bow the reed ; 
Nor bit nor rein could check his speed 
Until he gain’d the hill ; 

Then breath and sinew lail’d apace, 
And, reeling from the desperate race, 
He stood, exhausted, still. 

The Monarch, breathless and amazed, 
Back on the fatal castle gazed : 

Nor tower nor donjon could he spy, 
Darkening against the morning sky ; 
But, on the spot where once they 
frown’d, 

The lonely streamlet brawl’d around 
A tufted knoll, where dimly shone 
Fragments of rock and rifted stone. 
Musing on this strange hap the while. 
The King wends back to fair Carlisle ; 
And cares, that cumber royal sway. 
Wore memory of the past away. 

XI. 

‘Full fifteen years and more were sped. 
Each brought new wreaths to Arthur's 
head. 


Twelve bloody fields, with glory fough \ , 
The Saxons to subjection brought : 
Rython, the mighty giant, slain 
By his good brand, relieved Bretagne: 
The Pictish Gillamore in fight. 

And Roman Lucius, own’d his might ; 
And wide were through the world 
renown’d 

The glories of his Table Round. 

Each knight who sought adventurous 
fame. 

To the bold court of Britain came, 
And all who suffer’d causeless wrong. 
From tyrant proud, or faitour strong, 
Sought Arthur's presence, to complain. 
Nor there for aid implored in vain. 

XII. 

‘ For this the King, with pomp and 
pride, 

Held solemn court at Whitsuntide, 
And summon’d Prince and Peer, 
All who owed homage for their land, 
Or who craved knighthood from his 
hand, 

Or who had succour to demand, 

To come from far and near. 

At such high tide were glee and game 
Mingled with feats of martial fame. 
For many a stranger champion came 
In lists to break a spear ; 

And not a knight of Arthur's host. 
Save that he trodc some foreign coast, 
But at this feast of Pentecost 
Before him must app'^'^^”. 

Ah, Minstrels! when the t able Round 
Arose, with all its warriors crown’d. 
There was a theme for baids to sound 
In triumph to their string! 

F'ive hundred years are past and gone. 
But Time shall draw his dying groan 
Ere he behold the British throne 
Begirt with such a ring ! 

XIII. 

* The heralds named the appointed spot. 
As Caerleon or Camelot, 

Or Carlisle fair and free. 
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At Penrith, now, the feast was set, 
And in fair Eamont’s vale were met 
The flower of Chivalry. 

There Galaad sate with manly grace. 
Yet maiden meekness in his face ; 
There Morolt of the iron mace. 

And love-lorn Tristrem there : 
And Dinadam with lively glance, 

And Lanval with the fairy lance. 

And Mordred with his look askance, 
Brunor and Bevidere. 

Wliy should I tell of numbers more ^ 
Sir Cay, Sir Banicr, and Sir Bore, 

Sir Carodac the keen. 

The gentle Gawain’s courteous lore, 
Hector de Mares and Pellinore, 

And Lancelot, that evermore 

Look’d stol’n-wise on the Queen. 

XIV. 

‘When wineandmirthdid most abound, 
Andharpers play’d their blithcbt round, 
A shrilly tnmipet shook the ground, 
And marshals cleared the ring ; 

A maiden, on a palfrey white, 
Heading a band of damsels bright. 
Paced through the circle, to alight 
And kneel before the King. 
Arthur, with strong emotion, saw 
Her graceful boldness check’d by 
awe, 

Her dress, like huntress of the wold, 
Her bow and baldric trapp’d with 
gold. 

Her sandall’d feet, her ankles bare, 
And the cagle-plurnc that deck'd her 
hair. 

Graceful her veil she backward flung ; 
The King, as from his seat he sprung, 
Almost cried, “ Gucndolcn 
But ’twas a face more frank and wild. 
Betwixt the woman and the child, 
Where less of magic beauty smiled 
Than of the race of men ; 

And in the forehead's haughty grace 
The lines of Britain’s royal race, 
Pendragon’s, you might ken. 


XV. 

‘ Faltering, yet gracefully, she said — 
“ Great Prince ! behold an orphan 
maid, 

In her departed mother’s name, 

A father’s vow’d protection claim I 
The vow was sworn in desert lone, 
In the deep valley of Saint John.” 

At once the King the suppliant raised. 
And kiss’d her brow, her beauty 
praised ; 

His vow, he said, should well be kept, 
Ere in the sea the sun was flipp’d ; 
Then, conscious, glanced upon his 
queen ; 

But she, unrufllcd at the scene 
Of human frailt^^ construed mild. 
Look’d upon Lancelot, and smiled. 

XVI. 

“‘Up’ up' each knight ofgallant crc.st. 
Take buckler, S[)car, and brand' 

He that to-day shall bear him best 
Shall win my (iynelh’s hand. 

And Arthur’s daughter, when a bride, 
Shall bring a noble ihjwer ; 

Both fair Strath-Clyde and Reged 
wide, 

And Carlisle town and tower.” 
Then might you hear each valiant 
knight 

To page and scjuire that cried, 

I “ Bring my armour bright, and my 
' courser w ight ! 

' ’ ris not each d.iy that a warrior’s might 
' May win a rojal bi ide ” 

' Then cloaks and caps of maintenance 
j In haste aside they fling ; 

I The helmets glance, and gleams the 
lance, 

I And the steel- weaved hauberks ring. 

Small care had they of their peaceful 
array, - 

They might gather it that wolde ; 
For brake and biarnblc glitter’d gay 
With pearls and cloth of gold. 
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XVII. 

‘Within trumpet sound of the Table 
Round 

Were fifty champions free, 

And they all arise to fight that prize, 
They all arise but three. 

Nor love’s fond troth, nor wedlock’s 
oath. 

One gallant could withhold, 

For priests will allow of a broken vow 
For penance or for gold. 

But sigh and glance from ladies bright 
'^mong the troop were thrown, 

To plead their right, and true-love 
plight. 

And 'plain of honour flown. 

The knights they busied them so fast. 
With buckling spur and belt, 

That sigh and look, by ladies cast. 
Were neither seen nor felt. 

From pleading, ur upbraiding glance, 
Kach galld.U tuin.s a-Me, 

And only thought, “ I f speeds my lance, 
A queen becomes my bride ’ 

She has fair Strath-Clyde, and Regcd 
wide, 

And Carlisle tower and town ; 

She is the loveliest maid, beside, 

That ever heir’d a crown.” 

So in haste their coursers they bestride. 
And strike their visors down. 

will. 

‘ The champions, arm’d in martial sort, 
Have throng’d into the list, 

And but three knights of Arthur’s court 
Are from the tourney miss’d. 

And still these lovers’ fame survives 
For faith so constant shown, — 
There were two who loved their 
neighbours’ wives. 

And one who loved his own. 

The first was Lancelot do Lac, 

The second rristrem bold, 

The third was valiant Carodac, 

Who won the cup of gold, 


What time, of all King Arthur’s crew 
(Thereof came jeer and laugh) 

He, as the mate of lady true. 

Alone the cup could quaff. 

Though envy’s tongue would fain 
surmise 

That, but for very shame, 

Sir Carodac, to fight that prize. 

Had given both cup and dame; 

Yet, since but one of that fair court 
Was true to wedlock’s shrine. 
Brand him who will with base report, 
He shall be free from mine. 

XIX. 

‘ Now caracoled the steeds in air, 
Now plumes and pennons wanton’d 
fair, 

As all around the lists so wide 
In panoply the champions ride. 

King Arthur saw, with startled eye. 
The flower of chivaliy march by, 

The bulwark of the Christian creed. 
The kingdom’s shield in hour of need. 
Too late he thought him of the woe 
Might from their civil conflict flow; 
For well he knew they would not part 
Till cold was many a gallant heart. 
His hasty vow he ’gaii to rue. 

And Gynctli then apart he drew ; 

To her his leading-staff resign’d. 

But added caution grave and kind. 
XX. 

* “ Thou see’st, my child, as promise- 
bound, 

I bid the trump for tourney sound. 
Lake thou my warder, as the queen 
And umpire of the martial scene ; 

But maik thou this : as Beauty bright 
Is polar star to valiant knight. 

As at her word his sword he draws. 
His fairest guerdon her applause. 

So gentle maid should never ask 
Of knighthood vain and dangerous 
task ; 

And Beauty’s eyes should ever be 
Like the twin stars that soothe the sea, 
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And Beauty’s breath shall whisper 
peace, 

And bid the storm of battle cease. 

1 tell thee this, lest all too far 
These knights urge tourney into war. 
Blithe at the trumpet let them go. 

And fairly counter blow for blow ; 

No striplings these, who succour need 
For a razed helm or falling steed. 

But, Gyneth, when the strife grows 
warm, 

And threatens death or deadly harm, 
Thy sire entreats, thy king commands, 
Thou drop the warder from thy hands. 
Trust thou thy father with thy fate, 
Doubt not he choose thee fitting mate ; 
Nor be it said, through Gyneth’s pride 
A rose of Arthur's chaplet died " 

XXI. 

* A proud and discontented glow 
O’ershadow’d Gyneth’s brow of snow ; 

She put the warder by : 

** Reserve thy boon, my liege,*' she 
said, 

“Thus chaffer’d down and limited. 
Debased and narrow’d, for a maid 
Of less degree than I. 

No petty chief, but holds his heir 
At a more honour’d price and rare 
Than Britain’s King holds me! 
Although the sun-burn*d maid, for 
dower, 

Has but her father’s rugged tower. 
His barren hill and lee. 

King Arthur swore, By a-own and 
swordy 

As belted knight and Britain's lord^ 
That a whole summer s day should 
strive 

His knights^ the bravest knights alive I 
Recall thine oath ! and to her glen 
Poor Gyneth can return agen ; 

Not on thy daughter will the stain. 
That soils thy sword and crown, 
remain. 

But think not she will e’er be bride 
Save to the bravest, proved and tried; 


Pendragon’s daughter will not fear 
Forclabhing sword or splinter’d spear. 
Nor shrink though blood should 
flow ; 

And all too well sad Guendolen 
Hath taught the faithlessness of men, 
That child of hers should pity, when 
Their meed they undergo.” 

XXII. 

* He frown’d and sigh’d, the Monarch 
bold : 

“ I give what I may not withhold ; 

For not for danger, dread, or death, 
Must British Arthur break nis faith. 
Too late I mark thy mother’s art 
Hath taught thee this relentless part 
I blame her not, for she had wrong, 
But not to these my faults belong. 
Use, then, the warder as thou wilt; 
But trust me, that, if life be spilt. 

In Arthur's love, in Arthur’s grace, 
Gyneth shall lose a daughter’s place.” 
With that he turn’d his head aside, 
Nor brook’d to gaze upon her pride, 
As, with the truncheon raised, she sate 
The arbitress of mortal fate; 

Nor brook’d to mark, in ranks disposed, 
How the bold champions stood 
opposed. 

For shrill the trumpet-flourish fell 
Upon his ear like passing bell 1 
Then first from sight of martial fray 
Did Britain’s hero turn away. 

XXIII. 

‘ But Gyneth heard the clangour high 
As hears the hawk the partridge cry. 
Oh, blame her not ; the blood was hers 
That at the trumpet’s summons stirs ! 
And e’en the gentlest female eye 
Might the brave strife of chivalry 
Awhile untroubled view ; 

So well accomplish’d was each knight, 
To strike and to defend in fight, 
Their meeting was a goodly sight. 
While plate and mail held true. 
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The lists with painted plumes were 
strown, 

Upon the wind at random thrown, 
But helm and breastplate bloodless 
shone, 

It seem’d their leather’d crests alone 
Should this encounter rue. 

And ever, as the combat grows, 

The trumpet's cheery voice arose, 

Like lark's shrill songthe flourish Hows, 
Heard while the gale of April blows 
The merry greenwood through. 

XXIV. 

* But soon to earnest grew their game. 
The spears drew blood, the swords 

struck flame. 

And, horse and man, to ground there 
came 

Knights, who shall rise no more ! 
Gone was the pride the war that graced, 
Gay shields ^vci < f'lt ft, and crests 
defaced. 

And steel coats ri\en, and helms 
unbraced. 

And pennons streain’d with goic. 
Gone, too, were fence and fur array, 
And desperate strength made deadly 
way 

At random through the bloody fray. 
And blows were dealt with headlong 
sway. 

Unheeding where they fell ; 

And now the trumpet’s clamours seem 
Like the shrill sea-bird’s wading 
scream, 

Heard o’er the whirlpool’s gulfing 
stream, 

The sinking seaman’s knell ' 

XXV. 

* Seem’d in this dismal hour, that Fate 
Would Camlan’s ruin antedate. 

And spare dark Mordred's crime ; 
Already gasping on the ground 
Lie twenty of the Table Round, 

Of chivalry the prime. 


Arthur, in anguish, tore away 
From head and beard his tresses grey. 
And she, proud Gyneth, felt dismay, 
And quaked with ruth and fear ; 
But still she deem’d her mother’s shade 
Hung o'er the tumult, and forbade 
The sign that had the slaughter staid. 
And chid the rising tear. 

Then Bninor, Taulas, Mador, fell, 
Helias the White, and Lionel, 

And many a champion more ; 
Rochemont and Dinadam are down. 
And Fcrrand of the Forest Brown 
Lies gasping in his gore. 

Vanoc, by mighty Morolt press'd 
Even to the confines of the list. 
Young XTanoc of the beardless face 
(Fame spoke the youth of Merlin's 
race) 

O’erpovver’d at Gy neth's footstool bled, 
Ilisheart’s-blooddyed her sandals red. 
But then the sky was overcast, 

Then howl’d at once a whirlwind’s 
blast, 

And, rent by sudden throes. 
Yawn'd in mid lists the quaking earth, 
And from the gulf, tremendous birth ! 
The form of Merlin rose. 

XXVI. 

‘ Sternly the Wizard Prophet eyed 
Fhe dreary lists with slaughter dN’ed, 
And sternly raised his hand: 
“Madmen.” he said, “your strife 
forbear ; 

And thou, fair cause of miscluef, hear 
The doom thy fates demand ! 
Long .shall close in stony sleep 
Eyes for ruth that would not weep; 
Iron lethargy shall seal 
Heart that pity scorn'd to feel. 

Yet, because thy mother’s art 
Warp’d thine unsuspicious heart. 
And for love of Arthur’s race. 
Punishment is blent with grace, 
Thou shall bear thy penance lone 
In the Valley of Saint John, 


T 
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Were all the wealth of Russell mine, 
And all the rank of Howard’s line, 

All would I give for leave to dry 
That dewdrop trembling in thine eye. 
Think not 1 fear such fops can wile 
From Lucy more than careless smile; 
But yet if wealth and high degree 
Give gilded counters currency, 

Must I not fear, when rank and birth 
Stamp the pure ore of genuine worths 
Nobles there are, whose martial fires 
Rival the fame that raised their sires, 
And patriots, skill’d through storms 
of fate 

To guide and guard the reeling state. 
Such, such there are : if such should 
come, 

Arthur must tremble and be dumb, 
Self-exiled seek some distant shore. 
And mourn till life and grief are o’er. 

VI. 

What sight, what signal of alarm. 
That Lucy clings to Arthur’s arm ? 

Or is it, that the rugged way 
Makes Beauty lean on lover’s stay i 
Oh, no ! for on the vale and brake 
Nor sight nor sounds of danger wake, 
And this trim sward of velvet green 
Were carpet for the Fairy Queen. 
That pressure slight was but to tell 
That Lucy loves her Arthur well. 
And fain wopld banish from his mind 
Suspicious fear and doubt unkind. 

VII. 

But wouldst thou bid the demons fly 
Like mist before the dawning sky. 
There is but one resistless spell — 
Say, wilt thou guess, or must I tell ? 
’Twere hard to name, in minstrel 
phrase, 

A landaulet and four blood-bays, 

But bards ag^ree tfiis wizard band 
Can but be bound in Northern land. 
'Tis there — nay, draw not back thy 
hand I 


’Tis there this slender finger round 
Must golden amulet be bound, 

Which, bless’d with many a holy 
prayer, 

Can change to rapture lovers’ care, 
And doubt and jealousy shall die, 

And fears give place to ecstasy. 

VIII. 

Now, trust me, Lucy, all too long 
Has been thy lover’s tale and song. 

O, why so silent, love, 1 pray] 

I Have I not s^:)oke the livelong day ^ 
And will not Lucy deign to say 
One word her friend to bless. 

I ask but one, a simple sound, 

Within three little letters bound, 

O, let the word be Yes/ 

Introduction to Canto 
Third. 

I. 

Long loved, longwoo’d,and lately won. 
My life’s best hope, and now mine own ! 
Doth not this rude and Alpine glen 
Recall our favourite haunts agen ? 

A wild resemblance we can trace, 
Though reft of every softer grace. 

As the rough warrior’s brow may bear 
A likeness to a sister fair. 

Full well advised our Highland host. 
That this wild pass on foot be cross'd. 
While round Ben-Cruach’s mighty 
base 

Wheel the slow steeds and lingering 
chaise. 

The keen old carle, with Scottish pride, 
He praised his glen and mountains 
wide ; 

An eye he bears for Nature’s face. 
Ay, and for woman’s lovely grace. 
Even in such mean degree we find 
The subtle Scot’s observing mind ; 
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For, nor the chariot nor the train 
Could gape of vulgar wonder gain, 
But when old Allan would expound 
Of Beal-na-paish ‘ the Celtic sound. 
His bonnet doff’d, and bow, applied 
His legend to my bonny bride ; 

While Lucy blush’d beneath his eye, 
Courteous and cautious, shrewd and 
sly. 

II. 

Enough of him. Now, ere we lose. 
Plunged in the vale, the distant views, 
Turn thee, my love ! look back once 
more 

To the blue lake’s retiring shore. 

On its smooth breast the shadows 
seem 

Like objects in a morning dream. 
What time the slvimbcrer is aware 
He sleeps, and all the vision ’s air: 
Even so, on yonder liquid lawn, 

In hues of bric'ht I '^'^irction drawn. 
Distinct iho shaggy mountains lie, 
Distinct the rocks, distinct the sky : 
The summer-clouds so plain we note 
That we might count each dappled 
spot : 

We gaze and wc admire, yet know 
The scene is all delusive show. 

Such dreams of bliss would Arthur 
draw 

When first his Lucy’s form he saw ; 
Yet sigh’d and sicken’d as he drew. 
Despairing they could e'er prove true ' 
HI. 

But, Liicj', turn thee now, to view 
Up the fairglen, ourdestined way ; 
The fairy path that we pursue, 
Distinguish’d but by greener hue. 
Winds round the purple brae, 
Whfle Alpine flowers of varied dye 
For carpet serve, or tapestry. 

See how the little runnels leap, 

In threads of silver, down the steep. 
To swell the brooklet’s moan ! 

I Beal-na-paish, the Vale of the BridaU 


Seems that the Highland Naiad 
grieves. 

Fantastic while her crown she weaves. 
Of rowan, birch, and alder leaves. 

So lovely, and so lone. 

There’s no illusion there; these 
flowers. 

That wailing brook, these lovely 
bowers, 

Are, Lucy, all our own ; 

And since thine Arthurcall'd thee wife. 
Such seems the prospect of his life, 

A lovely path, on-winding still, 
gurgling brook and sloping hill. 
'Tis true, that mortals cannot tell 
What waits them in the distant deh ; 
But be it hap, or be it harm, 

Wc tread the pathway arm in arm. 

IV. 

And now, my Lucy, wot'st thou why 
I could thy bidding twice deny. 

When twice you pray’d I would again 
Resume the legendary strain 
Of the bold Knight of Triermain? 

At length yon peevish vow you swore, 
That you would sue to me no more, 
Until the minstrel fit drew near, 

And made me prize a listening ear. 
But, loveliest, when thou first didst 
pray 

Continuance of the knightly lay, 

Was it not on the happy day 

That made thy hand mine own ? 
When, dizzied with mine ecs^- 
Nought past, or picscnt, or to be. 
Could I or think on, hear, or see. 
Save, Lucy, thee alone ! 

A giddy draught my rapture was, 

As ever chemist’s magic gas. 

V. 

Again the summons I denied 
In yon fair capital of Clyde : 

My Harp — or let me rather choose 
The good old classic form — my Muse, 
(For Harp’s an over-scutch^d phrase, 
Worn out by bards of modern days) 
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My Muse, then— seldom will she wake, 
Save by dim wood and silent lake ; 
She is the wild and rustic Maid, 
Whose foot unsandall’d loves to tread 
Where the soft greensward is inlaid 
With varied moss and thyme ; 
And, lest the simple lily-braid 
That coronets her temples fade, 

She hides her still i n greenwood shade 
To meditate her rhyme. 

VI. 

And nowshe comes. The murmur dear 
Of the wild brook hath caught her ear, 
The glade hath won her eye ; 
She longs to join with each blithe rill 
That dances down the Highland hill 
Her blither melody. 

And now, my Lucy's way to cheer, 
She bids Ren-Cruach*s echoes hear 
How closed the tale my love whilere 
Loved for its chivalry. 

List how she tells, in notes of flame, 

* Childc Roland to the dark tower 
came ! ' 


Canto Third. 

1 . 

Bewcastle now must keep the Hold, 
Speir-Adam’s steeds must bide in 
stall. 

Of Hartley-burn the bowmen bold 
Must only shoot from battled wall ; 

And Liddesdale may buckle spur, 
And Teviot now may belt the brand, 

Taras and Ewes keep nightly stir, 
And Eskdale foray Cumberland. 

Of wasted fields and plunder’d flocks 
The Borderers bootless may com- 
plain ; 

They lack the sword of brave de Vaux, 
There comes no aid from Triermain. 


That lord, on high adventure bound. 
Hath wander’d forth alone. 

And day and night keeps watchful 
round 

In the valley of Saint John. 

II. 

When first began his vigil bold. 

The moon twelve summer nights was 
old, 

And shone both fair and full ; 
High in the vault of cloudless blue. 
O’er streamlet, dale, and rock, she 
threw 

Her light composed and cool. 
Stretch’d on the brown hill's heathy 
breast, 

Sir Roland eyed the vale ; 

Chief where, distinguish’d from the 
rest, 

Those clustering rocks uprear’d their 
crest. 

The dwelling of the fair distress’d, 

As told grey Lyulph’s tale. 

Thus as he lay, the lamp of night 
Was quivering on his armour blight. 
In beams that rose and fell, 

And danced upon his buckler’s boss, 
That lay beside him on the moss. 

As on a crystal well. 

III. 

Ever he watch’d, and oft he deem’d, 
While on the mound the moonlight 
stream’d, 

It alter’d to his eyes ; 

Fain would he hope the rocks ’gan 
change 

To buttress’d walls their shapeless 
range. 

Fain think, by transmutation strange, 
He saw grey turrets rise. 

Hut scarce his heart with hope throbb'd 
high. 

Before the wild illusions fly 

Which fancy had conceived. 
Abetted by an anxious eye 

That long’d to be deceived. 
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It was a fond deception all, 

Such as, in solitary hall, 

Beguiles the musing eye. 

When, gazing on the sinking fire. 
Bulwark, and battlement, and spire, 
In the red gulf wc spy. 

For, seen by moon of middle night. 
Or by the blaze of noontide bright. 
Or by the dawn of morning light. 

Or evening’s western flame. 

In every tide, at every hour, 

In mist, in sunshine, and in shower, 
The rocks remain’d the same. 

IV. 

Oft has he traced the charmed mound, 
Oft climb’d its crest, or paced it round. 
Yet nothing might explore. 

Save that the crags so rudely pded, 
At distance seen, resemblance wild 
To a rough fortress bore. 

Yet still his watch the warrior keeps, 
Feeds hard and spaie, and seldom 
sleeps, 

And drinks but of the well : 

Tver by day he walks the hill, 

And when the evening gale is chill. 
He seeks a rocky cell. 

Like hermit poor to bid his bead, 

And tell his Ave and his Creed, 
Invoking every saint at need. 

For aid to burst his spell. 

v. 

And now the moon her orb has hid. 
And dwindled to a silver thread. 

Dim seen in middle heaven, 
While o'er its curve careering fast. 
Before the fury of the blast 

The midnight clouds are driven. 
The brooklet raved, for on the hills 
The upland showers had swoln the 
rills, 

And down the torrents came ; 
Mutter’d the distant thunder dread, 
And frequent o’er the vale was spread 
A sheet of lightning flame. 


De Vaux, within his mountain cave, 

( No human step the storm durst brave) 
To moody meditation gave 
Each faculty of soul. 

Till, lull’d by distant torrent sound. 
And the sad winds that whistled round, 
Upon his thoughts, in miisingdrown’d, 
A broken slumber stole. 

VI. 

’Twas then was heard a heavy sound 
{Sound strange and fearful there to 
hear. 

’Mongst desert hills, where, leagues 
around. 

Dwelt hut the gorcock and the 
deer) : 

I As, starting from his couch of fern, 
Again he heard, in clangor stern. 

That deep and solemn swell,— 
Twelve times, in measured tone, it 
spoke, 

Like some proud minster’s pealing 
clock, 

Or city’s larum*bell, — 

What though twas Roland’s first when 
fell, 

In that deep wilderness, the knell 
Upon his startled ear? 

To slander warrior were I loth. 

Yet must I hold mj’’ minstrel troth, — • 
It was a thought of fear. 

VII. 

But lively was the mingled thrill 
That chased that momentary chill. 
For Love’s keen wish was there, 
And eager Hope, and V^alour high. 
And the proud glow of Chivalry, 

That huru'd to do and dare. 

Forth from the cave the wariiorrush’d, 
Long ere the mountain-voice was 
hush'd, 

That answer’d to the knell ; 

For long and far the unwonted sound, 
f'.ddying in echoes round and round, 
Was toss’d from fell to fell ; 
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And Glaramara answer flung, 

And Grisdale-pike responsive rung, 
And Legbert heights their echoes 
swung 

As far as Derwent’s dell. 

VIII. 

Forth upon trackless darkness gazed 
The Knight, bedeafen’d and amazed. 
Till all was hush’d and still. 

Save the swoln torrent’s sullen roar. 
And the night-blast that wildly bore 
Its course along the hill. 

Then on the northern sky there came 
A light, as of reflected flame. 

And over Legbert-head, 

As if by magic art controll’d, 

A mighty meteor slowly roll'd 
Its orb of fiery red ; 

Thou wouldst have thought some 
demon dire 

Came, mounted on that car of fire, 

To do his errand dread. 

Far on the sloping valley’s course. 

On thicket, rock, and torrent hoarse, 
Shingle and Scrac, and Fell and Force, 
A dusky light arose : 

Display’d, yet alter’d was the scene ; 
Dark rock, and brook of silver sheen, 
Even the gay thicket’s summer green. 
In bloody tincture glows. 

IX. 

De Vaux had mark’d the sunbeam.s 
set, 

At eve, upon the coronet 

Of that enchanted mound. 

And seen but crags at random flung, 
That, o’er the brawling torrent hung, 
In desolation frown’d. 

What sees he by that meteor's lour? 
A banner’d Castle, keep, and tower, 
Return the lurid gleam, 

With battled walls and buttress fa.st. 
And barbican and ballium vast. 

And airy flanking towers, that cast 
Their shadows on the stream. 


’Tis no deceit I distinctly clear 
Crenell and parapet appear, 

While o’er the pile that meteor drear 
Makes momentary pause ; 

Then forth its solemn path it drew. 
And fainter yet and fainter grew 
Those gloomy towers upon the view. 
As its wild light withdraws. 

X. 

Forth from the cave did Roland rush. 
O’er crag and stream, through brier 
and bush ; 

Yet far he had not sped 
Ere sunk was that portentous light 
Behind the hills, and utter night 
Was on the valley spread. 

He paused perforce, and blew his horn. 
And on the mountain-echoes borne 
Was heard an answering sound, 
A wild and lonely truinpet-note ; 

In middle air it seem’d to float 
High o’er the battled mound; 
And sounds were heard, as when a 
guard 

I Of some proud castle, holding ward. 
Pace forth their nightly round. 
The valiant Knight of Triermain 
Rung forth his challenge-blast again. 
But answer came there none ; 
And ’mid the mingled wind and rain, 
Darkling he sought the vale in vain. 
Until the dawning shone ; 

And when it dawn’d, that wondrous 
sight. 

Distinctly seen by meteor light 
It all had pass’d away ; 

And that enchanted mount once more 
A pile of granite fragments bore, 

As at the close of day. 

XI. 

Steel’d for the deed, De Vaux’s heart 
Scorn'd from his vcnt'roiisquestto part, 
He walks the vale once more ; 
But only sees, by night or day, 

That shatter’d pile of rocks so grey, 
Hears but the torrent’s roar. 
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Till when, through hills of azure 
borne, 

The moon renew'd her silver horn, 
Just at the time her waning ray 
Had faded in the dawning day, 

A summer mist arose ; 

Adown the vale the vapours float, 
And cloudy undulations moat 
That tufted mound of mystic note, 

As round its base they close 
And higher now the fleecy tide 
Ascends its stern and shaggy side, 
Until the airy billows hide 

rock’s majestic isle; 

It seem’d a veil of filmy lawn, 

By some fantastic fairy drawn 
Around enchanted pile. 

XII. 

The breeze came softly down the brook, 
And, sighing as it blew, 

The veil of silver mist it shook. 

And to De Vaiix’s eager look 

Renew'd that wondrous view. 
For, though the loitering vapourbraved 
The gentle breeze, yet oft it waved 
Its mantle’s dewy fold ; 

And still,whenshookthatfilmy screen, 
Were towers and bastions dimly seen. 
And Gothic battlements between 
Their gloomy length unroll’d. 
Speed, speed, De Vaux, ere on thine 
eye 

Once more the fleeting vision die ' 
The gallant knight 'gan speed 
As prompt and light as, when the 
hound 

Is opening, and the horn is wound, 
Careers the hunter’s steed. 

Down the steep dell his course amain 
Hath rivall’d archer’s shaft ; 

But ere the mound he could attain. 
The rocks their shapeless form regain, 
And, mocking loud his labour vain. 
The mountain spirits laugh'd. 

Far up the echoing dell was borne 
Their wild unearthly shout of scorn. 


XIII. 

Wroth wax’d the Warrior: ‘Am 1 
then 

Fool’d by the enemies of men. 

Like a poor hind, whose homeward 
way 

Is haunted by malicious fay ? 

Is Triermain become your taunt, 

De Vaux your scorn ? False fiends, 
avaunt !’ 

A weighty curtal-axe he bare ; 

The baleful blade so bright and square. 
And the tough shaft of heben wood. 
Were oft in Scottish gore imbrued. 
Backward his stately form he drew, 
And at the rocks the weapon threw. 
Just where one crag’s projected crest 
Hung proudly balanced o’er the rest 
Hurl’d with main force, the weapon’s 
shock 

Rent a huge fragment of the rock. 

If by mere strength, ’twere hard to 
tell. 

Or if the blow dissolved some spell. 
But down the headlong luin came. 
With cloud of dust and flash of flame. 
Down bank, o’er bush, its course w’as 
borne, 

Crush’d lay the copse, the earth was 
lorn. 

Till staid at length, the ruin dread 
Cumber’d the torrent’s rocky bed. 
And bade the waters’ high swoln tide 
Seek other passage for its pride. 

XIV. 

When ceased that thunder, Triermain 
Survey'd the mound’s rude front again; 
And, lo ! the ruin had laid bare. 
Hewn in the stone, a winding stair. 
Whose moss’d and fractured steps 
might lend 

The means the summit to ascend ; 
And by whose aid the brave De Vaux 
Began to scale these magic rocks, 
And soon a platform won. 
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Where, the wild witchery to close, 
Within three lances' length arose 
The Castle of Saint John ! 

No misty phantom of the air, 

No meteor-blazon’d show was there ; 
In morning splendour, full and fair, 
The massive fortress shone. 

XV. 

Embattled high and proudly tower d, 
Shaded by pond’rous flankers, lower’d 
The portal's gloomy way. 

Though for six hundred years and 
more 

Its strength had brook’d the tempest’s 
roar, 

The scutcheon’d emblems which it 
bore 

Had suffer'd no decay : 

But from the eastern battlement 
A turret had made sheer descent, 
And, down in recent ruin rent, 

In the mid-torrent lay. 

Else, o’er the Castle’s brow sublime. 
Insults of violence or of time 
Unfelt had pass’d awfiy. 

In shapeless characters of yore, 

The gate this stern inscription bore : - 

XVI. 

* Patience waits the destined day, 
Strength can cjear the cumber’d way. 
Warrior, who hast waited long, 

Firm of soul, of sinew strong, 

It is given to thee to gaze 
On the pile of ancient days. 

Never mortal builder’s hand 
This enduring fabric plann’d; 

Sign and sigil, word of power, 

From the earth raised keep and tower. 
View it o’er, and pace it round. 
Rampart, turret, battled mound. 

Dare no more ! To cross the gate 
Were to tamper with thy fate ; 
Strength and fortitude were vain. 
View it o’er— and turn again.' 


XVII. 

* That would I,' said the Warrior bold, 

* If that my frame were bent and old, 
And my thin blood dropp’d slow and 

cold 

As icicle in thaw ; 

But while my heart can feel it dance. 
Blithe as the sparkling wine of France, 
And this good arm wields sword or 
lance, 

I mock these words of awe ! ’ 

He said ; the wicket felt the sway 
Of his strong hand, and straight gave 
way, 

And, with rude crash and jar»-ing bray, 
The rusty bolts withdraw ; 

But o’er the threshold as he strode, 
And forward took the vaulted road, 
An unseen arm, with force amain, 
The ponderous gate flung close again, 
And rusted bolt and bar 
Spontaneous took their place once 
more, 

While the deep arch with sullen roar 
Return’d their surly jar. 

* Now closed is the gin and the prey 
within 

By the Rood of I.ancrcost ! 

But he that would win the war-wolfs 
skin 

May rue him of his boast.' 

Thus muttering, on the Warrior went, 
By dubious light down steep descent. 

XVIII. 

Unbarr'd, unlock’d, un watch'd, a port 
Led to the Castle’s outer court : 
There the main fortress, broad and tall, 
Spread its long range of bower and hall, 
i And towers of varied size, 
Wrought with each ornament extreme 
That Gothic art, in wildest dream 
Of fancy, could devise, ; 

But full between the Warrior’s way 
And the main portal arch, there lay 
An inner moat ; 

Nor bridge nor boat 
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Affords De Vaux the means to cross 
The clear, profound, and silent fosse. 
His arms aside in haste he flings. 
Cuirass of steel and hauberk rings. 
And down falls helm, and down the 
shield. 

Rough with the dints of many a field. 
Fair was his manly form, and fair 
His keen dark eye, and close curl’d 
hair, 

When, all unarm’d, save thatthe brand 
Of well-proved metal graced his hand. 
With nought to fence his dauntless 
oreast 

But the close gipon’s under-vest, 
Whose sullied buff the sable stains 
Of hauberk and of mail retains, 
Roland Do Vaux upon the brim 
Of the broad moat stood prompt to 
swim. 

x.y 

Accoutred tiuis he dared tb< tide, 

And .soon he reach’d the farther side, 
And enter’d soon the hold, 

And paced a hall, whose walls so wide 
Were blazon’d all with feats f pride. 
By warriors done of old. 

In middle lists they counter’d here. 
While trumpets seem’d to blow; 
And there, in den or desert drear, 
They quell’d gigantic foe, 

Braved the fierce griffon in his ire, 

Or faced the dragon’s breath of fire. 
Strange in their arms, and strange in 
face. 

Heroes they seem’d of ancient race. 
Whose deeds of arms, and race, .and 
name, 

Forgotten long by later fame, 

Were here depicted, to appal 
Those of an age degenerate. 

Whose bold intrusion braved their fate 
In this enchanted hall. 

For some short space the venturous 
knight 

With these high marvels fed his sight, 


Then sought the chamber’s upper end. 
Where three broad easy steps a.scend 
To an arch’d portal door, 

111 whose broad folding leaves of state 
Was framed a wicket window-grate. 
And, ere he ventured more. 

The gallant Knight took earnest view 
The grated wicket- window through. 

XX. 

Oh, for his arms ! Of martial weed 
Had never mortal Knight such need ! 
He spied a stately gallery ; all 
Of snow-wliite marble was the wall, 
The vaulting, and the floor; 

And, contrast strange ' on either hand 
There stood array’d in sable band 
Four maids whom Afric bore ; 
And each a Lybian tiger led. 

Held by as bright and frail a thread 
As Lucy's golden hair, — 

For the leash that bound these mon- 
sters dread 
Was but of gossamer 
Each maiden’s short barbaric vest 
Left all unclosed the knee and breast, 
And limbs of shapely jet ; 

White was their vest and tui ban’s fold, 
On arms and ankles rings of gold 
In savage pomp were set ; 

A quiver on their shoulders lay, 

And in their hand an assagay. 

Such and so silent stood they there. 
That Roland wcllnigh hoped 
He saw a band of statues rare. 
Station’d the gazer’s soul to si aic ; 

But when the wicket oped, 

Each grisly beast ’gan upward draw, 
Roll’d his grim eye, and spread his 
claw. 

Scented the air, and licked his jaw ; 
While these weird maids, in Moorish 
tongue, 

A wild and dismal warning sung. 

XXI. 

‘ Rash adventurer, bear thee back! 
Dread the spell of Dahomay I 
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Fear the race of Zaharak, 

Daughters of the burning day ! 

‘ When the whirlwind’s gusts are 
wheeling, 

Ours it is the dance to braid ; 

Zarah’s sands in pillars reeling 
Join the measure that we tread, 
When the moon has donn’d her cloak, 
And the stars are red to see, 

Shrill when pipes the sad siroc. 

Music meet for such as we. 

• Where the shatter’d columns lie, 
Showing Carthage once had been. 
If the wandering Santon’s eye 
Our mysterious rites hath seen, - 
Oft he cons the prayer of death, 

To the nations preaches doom, 

** Azrael’s brand hath left the sheath ! 
Moslems, think upon the tomb ! ” 

‘Ours the scorpion, ours the snake, 
Ours the hydra of the fen. 

Ours the tiger of the brake, 

All that plague the sons of men. 
Ours the tempest’s midnight wrack, 
Pestilence that wastes by day : 
Dread the race of Zaharak ! 

Fear the spell of Dahomay ! ’ 

XXII. 

Uncouth and strange the accents shrill 
Rung those vaulted roofs among, 
Long it was ere, faint and still. 

Died the far- resounding song. 
While yet the distant echoes roll, 

Tlie Warrior communed with his soul : 
^ When first I took this venturous 
quest, 

I swore upon the rood, 

Neither to stop, nor turn, nor rest. 
For evil or for good. 

My forward path too well I ween. 
Lies yonder fearful ranks between I 
For man unarm’d, ’tis bootless hope 
With tigers and with fiends to cope ; 
Yet, if I turn, what waits me there, 
Save famine dire and fell despair 1 


Other conclusion let me try, 

Since, choose howe’er I list, I die. 
Forward, lies faith and knightly fame ; 
Behind, are perjury and shame. 

In life or death I hold my word I ’ 
With that he drew his trusty sword, 
Caught down a banner from the wall, 
And enter’d thus the fearful hall. 

XXIII. 

On high each wayward maiden threw 
Her swarthy arm, with wild halloo— 
On either side a tiger sprung : 

Against the leftward foe he flung 
The ready banner, to engage 
With tangling folds the brutal rage; 
The right-hand monster in mid air 
He struck so fiercely and so fair, 
Through gullet and through spinal 
bone, 

The trenchant blade had shccrly gone. 
His grisly brethren ramp'd and yell’d, 
But the slight leash their rage withheld. 
Whilst, ’twixt their ranks, the danger- 
ous road 

Firmly, though swift, the champion 
strode. 

Safe to the gallery’s bound he drew, 
Safe pass’d an open portal through ; 
And when against pursuit he flung 
The gate, judge if the echoes rung ! 
Onward his daring course he bore, 
While, mix’d with dying growl and 
roar, 

Wild jubilee and loud hurra 
Pursued him on his venturous way. 

XXIV. 

‘ Hurra, hurra ! our watch is done ! 
We hail once more the tropic sun. 
Pallid beams of northern day, 
Farewell, farewell ! Hurra, hurra! 

‘ Five hundred years o’er this rold 
glen 

Hath the pale sun come round agen; 
Foot of man, till now, hath ne’er 
Dared to cross the Hall of Fear, 
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* Warrior 1 thou, whose dauntless 

heart 

Gives us from our ward to part, 

Be as strong in future trial, 

Where resistance is denial. 

‘ Now for Afric’s glowing sky, 
Zwenga wide and Atlas high, 

Zaharak and Dahomay ! 

Mount the winds ! Hurra, hurra ! * 

XXV. 

The wizard song at distance died. 

As if in ether borne astray. 

While through waste halls and 
chambers wide 

The knight pursued his steady way, 
Till to a lofty dome he came, 

That Hash’d, with such a brilliant flame, 
As if the wealth of all the world 
Were there in rich confusion hurl’d. 
For here the gold, in sandy heaps, 
With duller ea-lli, ii-v orporate, sleeps ; 
Was there in ingots piled • and there 
Coin’d badge of cnipcry it bare ; 
Yonder, huge bars of silver lay, 
Dimm’d by the diamond’s neighbouring 
ray, 

Like the pale moon in morning day ; 
And in the midst four maidens stand, 
The daughters of some distant land. 
Their hue was of the dark-red dye. 
That fringes oft a thunder sky ; 

Their hands palmetto baskets bare. 
And cotton fillets bound their hair ; 
Slimwas their form, theirmienwasshy, 
To earth they bent the humbled eye. 
Folded their arms, and suppliant 
knccl'd, 

And thus their proffer’d gifts reveal’d. 

XXVI. 

CHORUS. 

* See the treasures Merlin piled, 
Portion meet for Arthur’s child. 

Bathe in wealth’s unbounded stream, 
Wealth that avarice ne’er could 

dream ! ’ 


FIRST MAIDEN. 

‘ See these clots of virgin gold ! 
Sever'd from the sparry mould. 
Nature’s mystic alchemy 
In the mine thus bade them lie; 

And their orient smile can win 
Kings to stoop, and saints to sin.* 

SECOND MAIDEN. 

* See these pearls, that long have slept ; 
These were tears by Naiads wept 
For the loss of Marinel. 

Tritons in the silver shell 
Treasured them, till hard and white 
As the teeth of Amphitrite.’ 

THIRD MAIDEN. 

‘ Does a livelier hue delight ? 

Here are rubies blazing bright. 

Here the emerald’s fairy green, 

And the topaz glows between ; 

Here their varied hues unite, 

In the changeful chrysolite.’ 

FOURTH MAIDEN. 

‘ Leave these gems of poorer shine, 
Leave them all, and look on mine ! 
While their glories I expand. 

Shade thine eyebrows with thy hand. 
Mid-day sun and diamond’s blaze 
Blind the rash beholder’s gaze.’ 

CHORUS. 

‘ Warrior, seize the splendid store ; 
Would ’twere all our inounta'. ^ bore ! 
We should ne'er in future story 
Read, Peru, thy perish’d glory ! * 

XXVII. 

Calmly and unconcern’d, the knight 
Waved aside the treasures bright : — 
‘Gentle maidens, rise, I pray! 

Bar not thus my destined way. 

Let these boasted brilliant toys 
Braid the hair of girls and bo^’s ! 

Bid your streams of gold expand 
O’er proud London’s thirsty land. 
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De Vaux of wealth saw never need, 
Save to purvey him arms and steed, 
And all the ore he deign’d to hoard 
Inlays his helm, and hilts his sword.’ 
Thus gently parting from their hold, 
He left, unmoved, the dome of gold. 

XXVIII. 

And now the morning sun was high, 
De Vaux was weary, faint, and dry; 
When, lo! a plashing sound he hears, 
A gladsome signal that he nears 
Some frolic water- run ; 

And soon he reach’d a court-yard 
square. 

Where, dancing in the sultry air, 
Toss’d high aloft, a fountain fair 
Was sparkling in the sun. 

On right and left, a fair arcade, 

In long perspective view display’d 
Alleys and bowers, for sun or shade ; 

But, full in front, a door, 
I.ow-brow’d and dark, seem’d as it led 
To the lone dwelling of the dead, 
Whose memory was no more. 

XXIX. 

Here stopp’d De Vaux an instant’s 
space, 

To bathe his parched lips and face. 
And mark’d with well-pleased eye. 
Refracted on the fountain stream, 

In rainbow hues the dazzling beam 
Of that gay summer sky. 

His senses felt a mild control, 

Like that which lulls the weary soul, 
From contemplation high 
Relaxing, when the ear receives 
The mu.sic that the greenwood leaves 
Make to the breezes’ sigh. 

XXX. 

And oft in such a dreamy mood, 

The half-shut eye can frame 
Fair apparitions in the wood 
As if the nymphs of field and flood 
In gay procession came. 


Are these of such fantastic mould, 

Seen distant down the fair arcade. 
These maids enlink’d in sister-fold, 
Who, la te at bashful distance staid. 
Now tripping from the greenwood 
shade. 

Nearer the musing champion draw, 
And, in a pause of seeming awe. 
Again stand doubtful now ? 

Ah, that sly pause of witching powers 
That seems to s.iy, ‘ To please be ours. 
Be yours to tell us how.’ 

Their hue was of the golden glow 
That suns of Candahar bestow, 

O’er which in slight suflTusic-i flows 
A frequent tinge of paly rose ; 

Their limbs were fashion’d fairand free. 
In nature’s justost symmetry ; 

And, wreathed with flowers, with 
odours graced, 

Their raven ringlets reach'd the waist : 
In eastern pomp, its gilding pale 
The hennah lent each shapely nail. 
And the dark sumah gave the eye 
More liquid and more lustrous dye. 
The spotless veil of misty lawn, 

In studied disarrangement, drawn 
The form and bosom o’er. 

To win the eye, or tempt the touch, 
For modesty show’d all too much — 
Too much, yet promised more. 

xxxr. 

* Gentle knight, a while delay,* 

Thus they sung, ‘ thy toilsome way. 
While we pay the duty due 
To our Master and to you. 

Over avarice, over fear, 

Love triumphant led thee here ; 
Warrior, list to us, for we 
Arc slaves to love, are friends to thee. 
Though no treasured gems have we, 
To profl'er on the bended knee. 
Though we boast nor arm nor heart, 
For the as.sagay or dart, 

Swains allow each simple girl 
Ruby lip and teeth of pearl ; 
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Or, if dangers more you prize, 
Flatterers find them in our eyes. 

* Stay, then, gentle warrior, stay, 
Rest till evening steal on day ; 

Stay, O, stay ! in yonder bowers 
We will braid thy locks with flowers, 
Spread the feast and fill the wine. 
Charm thy ear with sounds divine, 
Weave our dances till delight 
Yield to languor, day to night. 

Then shall she you most approve, 
Sing the lays that best you love. 

Soft hy mossy couch shall spread. 
Watch thy pillow, prop thy head. 

Till the weary night be o’er; 

Gentle warrior, wouldst thou more ? 
Woiildst thou more, fair warrior ? she 
Is slave to love and slave to thee.* 

XXXII. 

O do not hold it for a crime 
In the bold h(.ro 01 'liyme, 

For Stoic look, 

And meet rebuke, 

He lack’d the heart or time; 

As round the band of sirens trip. 

He kiss’d one damsel’s laughing lip, 
And press’d another’s profl'er’d hand. 
Spoke to them all in accents bland. 
But broke their magic circle through; 

* Kind maids,’ he said, ‘ adieu, adieu ! 
My fate, my fortune, forward lies ’ 

He said, and vanish’d from their eyes; 
But, as he dared that darksome way. 
Still heard behind their lovely lay: 

‘ Fair Flower of Courtesy, depart ! 

Go, where the feelings of the heart 
With the warm pulse in concord 
move ; 

Go, where virtue sanctions love ! ’ 

XXXIII. 

Downward De Vaux through dark- 
some ways 

And ruin’d vaults has gone. 

Till issue from their wilder’d maze. 
Or safe retreat, seem’d none ; 


And e’en the dismal path he strays 
Grew worse as he went on. 

F*or cheerful sun, for living air, 

Foul vapours rise and mine-fires glare. 
Whose fearful light the dangers show'd 
That dogg'd him on that dreadful road. 
Deep pits, and lakes of waters dun, 
They show'd, but show’d not how to 
shun. 

These scenes of desolate despair. 
These smothering clouds of poison’d 
air. 

How gladly had DeVaux exchanged, 
1 hough ’twere to face yon tigers 
ranged ' 

Nay, sooth ful bards have said 
So perilous his state seem’d now. 

He wish’d him under arbour bough 
With Asia’s willing maid. 

When, joyful sound ! at distance near 
A trumpet flourish'd loud and clear, 
And as it ceased, a lofty lay 
Seem’d thus to chide his lagging way. 

XXXIV. 

‘ Son of Honour, theme of story, 
Think on the reward before ye I 
Danger, darkness, toil despise ; 

Tis ambition bids thee rise. 

‘ He that would her heights ascend. 
Many a weary step must wend ; 
Hand and foot and knee he tries ; 
Thus ambition s minions rise, 

‘Lag not now, though rough the way, 
Foi tune’s mood brooks no delay ; 
Grasp the boon that’s spread before 
ye, 

Monarch's power, and conqueror’s 
glory ! ’ 

It ceased. Advancing on the sound, 
A steep ascent the wanderer found. 
And then a turret stair : 

Nor climb’d he far its steepy round 
Till fresher blew the air. 
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And next a welcome glimpse was given , 
I'hat cheer’d him with the light of 
heaven. 

At length his toil had won 
A lofty hall with trophies dress’d, 
Where, as to greet imperial guest, 
Four maidens stood, whose crimson 
vest 

Was bound with golden zone. 

XXXV. 

Of Europe seem’d the damsels all ; 
The first a nymph of lively Gaul, 
Whose easy step and laughing eye 
Her borrow’d air of awe belie ; 

The next a maid of Spain, 
Dark-eyed, dark-haird, sedate, yet 
bold; 

White ivory skin and tress of gold, 
Her shy and bashful comrade told 
For daughter of Almaine. 

These maidens bore a royal robe, 
With crown, with sceptre, and with 
globe, 

Emblems of einpery ; 

The fourth a space behind them stood. 
And leant upon a harp, in mood 
Of minstrel ecstasy. 

Of merry England she, in dress 
Like ancient British Druidess. 

Her hair an azure fillet bound, 
Hergracefulvesturesweptthe ground. 
And, in he» hand display’d, 

A crown did that fourth maiden hold, 
But unadorn’d with gems and gold, 
Of glossy laurel made. 

XXXVI. 

At once to brave DeVaux knelt down 
These foremost maidens three. 
And proffer’d sceptre, robe, and crown, 
Liegedom and scignorie, 

O’er many a region wide and fair. 
Destined, they said, for Arthur’s heir; 

But homage would he none : 

‘ Rather,’ he said, ‘ De Vaux would ride, 
A warden of the Border-side, 


In plate and mail, than, robed in pride, 
A monarch’s empire own ; 
Rather, far rather, would he be 
A free-bom knight of England free. 
Than sit on despot’s throne.* 

So pass’d he on, when that fourth maid, 
As starting from a trance. 

Upon the harp her finger laid ; 

Her magic touch the chords obey’d. 
Their soul awaked at once I 

SONG OF THE FOURTH MAIDEN. 

‘ Quake to your foundations deep, 
Stately towers, and banner’d keep. 
Bid your vaulted echoes moan, 

As the dreaded step they own. 

‘ Fiends, that wait on Merlin’s spell, 
Hear the foot-fall 1 mark it well I 
Spread your dusky wings abroad, 
Bonne ye for your homeward road I 

‘ It is his, the first who e’er 
Dared the dismal Hall of Fear; 

His, who hath the snares defied 
Spread by pleasure, wealth, and pride. 

‘Quake to your foundations deep. 
Bastion huge, and turret steep ! 
Tremble, keep ! and totter, tower! 
This is Gyneth’s waking hour.* 

XXXVII. 

Thus while she sung, the venturous 
knight 

Has reach’d a bower, where milder 
light 

Through crimson curtains fell; 
Such soften’d shade the hill receives, 
Her purple veil when twilight leaves 
Upon its western swell. 

That bower, the gazer to bewitch. 
Hath wondrous store of rare and rich 
As e’er was seen with eye ; 

For there by magic skill, I wis, 

Form of each thing that living is 
Was limn’d in proper dye. 
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All seem’d to sleep — the timid hare 
On form, the stag upon his lair, 

The eagle in her eyrie fair 

Between the earth and sky. 

But what of pictured rich and rare 
Could win De Vaux’s eye-glance, 
where, 

Deep slumbering in the fatal chair, 

He saw King Arthur’s child ! 
Doubt, and anger, and dismay, 

From her brow had pass’d away, 
Forgot was that fell tourney-day, 

For, as she slept, she .smiled : 

It sec.n’d, that the repentant Seer 
Her sleep of many a bundled year 
With gentle dreams beguiled 

xxxviii. 

That form of maiden loveliness, 

’Twixt childhood and ’twixt youth, 
That ivory chair, that silvan dress. 
The arms and piilcl ... bare, express 
Of Lyulph’s tale the truth. 

Still upon her garment’s hem 
Vanoc’s blood made purple gem. 

And the warder of command 
Cumber’d still her sleeping liand ; 
Still her dark locks dishevcH’d flow 
From net of pearl o’er breast of snow, 
And so fair the slumberer seems, 

That De Vaiix impeach’d his dreams. 
Vapid all and void of might. 

Hiding half her charms from sight. 
Motionless a while he stands, 

Folds his arms and clasps his hands. 
Trembling in his fitful joy. 

Doubtful how he should destroy 
Long-enduring spell ; 

Doubtful, too, when slowly rise 
Dark-fringed lids of Gyneth’s eyes, 
What these eyes shall tell 
^ Saint George 1 Saint Mary I can it be, 
That they will kindly look on me ! ’ 

XXXIX. 

Gently, lo ! the warrior kneels. 

Soft that lovely hand he steals. 


Soft to kiss, and soft to clasp — 

But the warder leaves his grasp ; 

Lightning flashes, rolls the 
thunder 1 

Gyneth startles from her sleep. 
Totters tower, and trembles keep. 
Burst the castle-walls asunder ! 
Fierce and frequent were the shocks, — 
Melt the magic halls away; 

But beneath their mystic rocks. 

In the arms of bold De Vaux, 

Safe the princess lay ; 

Safe and f-ee from magic power. 
Blushing like the rose’s flower 
Opening to the day ; 

And round the champion’s brows were 
bound 

The crown that Druidess had wound, 
Of the green laurel-bay. 

And this was what remain’d of all 
The wealth of each enchanted hall, 
The garland and the dame : 

But where should warrior seek the 
meed, 

Due to high worth for daring deed, 
F.xcci)t from love and fame ! 


CON'CLUSION. 

I. 

My Lucy, when the maid is won. 

The minstrel’s task, thou know’st, is 
done ; 

And to require of bard 
That to his dregs the talc should run. 
Were ordinance too hard. 

Our lovers, briefly be it said. 

Wedded as lovers wont to wed, 
When tale or play is o'er ; 

Liwil long and blest, loved fond and 
true. 

Ami saw a numerous race renew 
The honours that they bore. 
Know, too, that when a pilgrim strays. 
In morning mist or evening maze. 
Along the mountain lone. 
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That fairy fortress often mocks 
His gaze upon the castled rocks 
Of the Valley of Saint John ; 

But never man since brave De Vaux 
The charmed portal won. 

*Tis now a vain illusive show, 

That melts whene’er the sunbeams glow 
Or the fresh breeze hath blown. 

II. 

But see, my love, where far below 
Our lingering wheels are moving slow. 
The whiles, up-gazing still, 

Our menials eye our steepy way, 
Marvelling, perchance, what whim can 
stay 

Our steps, when eve is sinking grey. 
On this gigantic hill. 

So think the vulgar : Life and time 
Ring all their joys in one dull chime 
Of luxury and case ; 


And, O 1 beside these simple knaves, 
I low many better born are slaves 
To such coarse joys as these ! 
Dead to the nobler sense that glows 
Whennaturc’sgrandcrscencsunclosc! 
But, Lucy, we will love them yet, 
The mountain’s misty coronet. 

The greenwood, and the wold ; 
And love the more that of their maze 
Adventure high of other days 
By ancient bards is told, 
Bringing, perchance, like my poor 
tale, 

Some moral truth in fiction’s veil : 
Nor love them less, that o’er the hill 
The evening breeze, as novv, comes 
chill 

My love shall wrap her warm. 
And, fearless of the slippery way. 
While safe she trips the heathy biae, 
Shall hang on Arthur’s arm. 


END OF THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EDITION.* 


In the Edinburgh Annual Register for 
the year ihoy, riiicc rra^iiieiits ucic insnled, 
written in imitation of Living Poets, It must 
have been apparent that, by these prolusions, 
nothing burlesque, oi clisicsi)cetful to the 
authors, was intended, but that they were 
odered to the public as seiioiis, though 
certainly very imperfect, luiil.itions of that 
style of roinposilion, by whuh eaih of the 
WTiters IS supposed to bo distinguished. As 
these exercises 'itiri * d a greater degiee 
of attention than the.uilhor mtldpatcd, he 
has been indiiml to eonqil- te one of thmi, 
and present it as a b' parate publu ation*'. 

It IS not in this pl.ne that an examination 
of the works of the ina.sler whom he has here 
adopted as his model, cin, with piopiiely, i 
heintrodured: since lus general rrtjuiesccncc } 
in the favouiaule sufliage ot the public must 
neccssardy he infernd fiom the attempt he 
has now made. He is induct d, by tlie naluie 
of his subject, to offer a li w irmaiks on 
what has been c.illed Romantic Poclrv,— the 
popularity of wliirli has h«eii revived in the 
piesent day, under the auspices and by 
the unparalleled success, of one i.iuiMdual. 

The onginal purpose of jioUiy is cilln-r 
religious or histoiical, or, as must frequently 
happen, a rnixtuie of both. To modern 
readers, the poems of llDiTier have many 
of the featuies of pure romance; but in the 

I riihlislicd in March iSi?, 

- Hcini,' much m^id hy my mlim.ite friend, n<iw 
imliappily im iiioie, WiUi.im 1 rXine, 1 to 

write the little rnuMniic talc called 'The lirid.al c>t 
Tnermam'; but it w.is on tlie cndiium tli.it he 
should make no serious cifort tu disown the com|i >- 
sitiun, if report slioiild lay it at liis door As he was 
mure than suspccicdof atas'c for poeti), ami .as 1 look 
care, in several places, to mix S"mcilun„' which mii;ht 
resemble (as far as was m my power) my fi tends 
feeling and manner, the tram easily c.iught, and two 
large editions were sold A tiuid being c.illed for, 
Lord Kinedder became unwilling to aid any longer 
a deception which was going firther than he expected 
or desired, ami the real author a name was given. 


fstniiation of his contemporaries, they pro- 
bably tkiivcd their chief value from their 
supposed historical authenticity. The same 
may be gencially said of the poetry of all 
early ages. Ihe marvels am! lunacies whuh 
the poet blends wuh his song, do not exceed 
m number or extravagance the figments of 
the histonans ff the same period of society; 
and, indeed, the cliflereme betwixt poeliy 
and prose, as the vehicles of historical truth, 
always of late introdurtion. Poets, under 
vaiious denc.iiunations of Bards, Scalds, 
Chronic lers, ami so fortli, arc the first his- 
tonaiis •'! all nations. Their irilcnlion is to 
relate the events tliev have witnessed, or the 
traditions that have i cached them; and they 
clothe tlie rehition iii ih)me, niervly t le 
means of rendenng it moic solemn in the 
naii.Ttive or more cas ly committed to 
niiiiioiy But as the poetical historian im- 
i jiiovcs in the art of corivc) mg information, 

' the authenticity of li s narrative unavo’ihhly 
dccliius He IS tempted to dilate and dwell 
upon the events that are mt« resting to his 
imagination, aiul, conscious how indifferent 
h s audience is to the naked truth of Ins poem, 
his hibtory giailiially becomes a romance. 

It IS in this situation that those epics are 
found, w huh have bi en general ly regardeil as 
the standards of poetry ; and it Fas lujipened 
somewhat strangelv, that the moderns have 
poi.Ae ituit as till cTarai terist-cs and peculiar 
evcclleiuies of nan alive poctiy the very 
Circumstances which the authors ihemsc'Ive* 
adopted, only beeause their art involved the 
duties of the hislonan as well as the poet. 
It cannot he believed, for example, that 
Homci selected the s.egc of Tioy as the most 
appiopnate siibj« ct fur poetry ’; his purpose 
was to wiite the eaily histoiy of Ivs country; 
the event he has cfiosen, though not very 
fimtful in varied incident, nor perfectly weD 
adapted for poetry, was nevertheless com- 
bined with traditionary and genealogical 
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anecdotes extremely interesting to tho.se who 
were to listen to him ; and this he has adorned 
by the exertions of' a genius, which, if it has 
been equalled, has certainly been never 
surpassed. It was not till comparatively 
a late period that the general accuiacy of his 
narrative, or his purpose in composing it 
was brouglit into question. ^irpuiros 

[o 'AvafaYopac] (xadd iftrja-i *^afiopiifOf iif 
iravTO^airg 'l<rTOpif^ 'Op.i}pov froirjate airo 
4>Tqva<r0ai elvai nepi aperiit jrai 
But whatever theories might be framed by 
speculative men, his work was of an historical, 
not of an allegorical nature. ‘Ki-auTtAA^ro 
p«ra Tov MeWcui icat oirov ewaarore atpiKOiTo, 
ndyra rd im^^upia fiiepwraro, ital Itrropeunf 
cirvi'dai'ero* elitoi St fiiy irai fii>t}iJ.o<rvyii ndv- 
Ttov yodihtaOoi^. Instead of recommending 
the choice of a subject similar to that of 
Homer, it was to be expected that ciitics 
should nave exhorted the poets of these latter 
days to adopt or invent a narrative in itself 
more susceptible of poetical oinainent, and 
to avail themsehes of that advantage in 
order to compensate, in some degiee, the 
inferiority of genius. The contrai y course has 
been inculcated by almost all the writers 
upon the Efof'oeia; with what success, the 
fate of Homer’s numeious imitatois may 
best show. The uUimum snpplidum of 
criticism was inflicted on the author if he did 
not choose a subject which at once deprbed 
him of all claim to originality, and placed 
him, if not in actual contest, at least in fatal 
comparison, with those giants in the land 
w hom it was most his interest to avoid. The 
celebrated receipt for writing an epic po<*ni, 
which appeared in The Guardian^ was the 
first instance in which common sense was 
applied to this department of poetry ; and, 
indeed, if the question be considered on its 
ow'n merits, we must be satisfied that narrative 
poetry, if strictly confined to the great occur- 
rences of history, would be deprived of the 
indi\ idual interest which it is so well calculated 
to excite. 

Modern poets may therefore be pardonctl 
in seeking simpter subjects of verse, moic 
interesting in proportion to their simplicity. 
Two or three figures, well grouped, suit the 
artist better than ii crow»l, for whatever 
purpose assembled. For the same reason, 
a scene immediately presf nted to the imagina- 
tion, and directly brought home to the feel- 
ings, though involving the fate of but one or 
two persons, is more favourable for poetry 
than the political struggles and convulsions 
which inlluence the fate of kingdoms. The 
former are within the reach and coniprc 
hension of ail, and, if depicted with vigour, 
■eldom fail to fix attention : the other, it 
more sublime, are more vague and distant, 

t Diogenes Laertius. lil> li. Anax^i;. Segm. 11. 

S Homeil Vita, in Herod. Heiu. Steph. 1570. p 356 


less capable of being distinctly understood, 
and infinitely less capable of exciting those 
sentiments which it is the very purpose of 
poetry to in^iire. To generalize is always 
to destroy enect. We w'ould, for example, 
be more interested in the fate of an indiviuual 
.soldier in combat, than in the grand event 
of a general action ; with the happiness of 
two lovers raised from misery and anxiety 
to peace and union, than with the successful 
exertions of a whole nation. From what 
causes this may originate, is a separate and 
obviously an immaterial consideration. Be- 
fore ascribing this peculiarity to causes 
decidedly and odiously selfish, it is proper to 
recollect, that w-hile men see only a limited 
.space, and while their affections and conduct 
aie regulated, not by aspiring to an universal 
good, but by exerting their power of making 
themselves and others happy within the 
limited scale allotted to each individual, .so 
long will individual history am’ individual 
viitue be the readier and more accessible 
road to general interest and attention ; and, 
pel haps, we may add, that it i.s the more 
useful, asvvell as the more accessible, inasmuch 
as it affords an example capable of being 
easily imitated. 

According '.o the author's idea of Romantic 
PcK‘try as d‘ ^tinguished from Epic, the former 
comprehoiuls a fictitious narrative, framed 
and combined at the pleasure of the writer; 
beginning and ending as he may judge best : 
winch ni ithi*r exai ts nor refuses the use of 
.supernatural in.iehimTy ; which is fiec from 
the technical ru Ics of thtr Eph ; and is subject 
onlv' to those winch good sensi*, good taste, 
and good mor.ils, apply to every species of 
poetry without exception. The date may be 
in a remote age, or m the. present ; the story 
may detail the adventures of a prince or of 
u pv'asant. In a woid, the author is absolute 
master of his country and its inhabitants, 
and everything is permitted to him. excepting 
to be heavy or prosaic, for whten, free and 
unembariassed as he is, he has no manner 
of apology. Those, it is probable, will be 
found the peculiarities of this species of com- 
position ; and beforejommg the outcry against 
the Vitiated taste, that fosters and encourages 
it, the justice and grounds of it ought to lx* 
made pcilectly apparent. If the want of 
sieges, and battles, and great military evo- 
lutions, in our poetry, is complained of, let 
us iclleit, that the campaigns and heroes 
of our days are perpetuated m a reconl that 
neither requires nor admits of the aid of 
fiction ; and if the complaint refers to the 
inferiority of our bards, let us pay a just 
tribute to their modesty, limiting them, as it 
doc.s, to subjects which, however indifferently 
treated, have still the interest and charm 
of novelty, and which thus prevents them 
from adding insipidity to their other more 
insuperable defe.cts. 
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NOTES. 


Note I. 

Ltke Collins^ thread the maze of fairy land. 

555- 

Collins, acconlinjf to Jolmson, ‘by in- 
dul^mfr some pt*culiar habits of lliuu^ht, was 
eminently defijjhted with those, flights of 
imagination which pass the Ijounds of nature, 
and to which the mind is reconciled only by 
a passive acquiescence in popular traditions. 
He loved fairies, )»enii, giants, and monsters ; 
he delighted to love through the mcamlers 
of enchantment, to gaze on the magnificence 
of golden palaces, to repose by the waterfalls 
of El. sian gardens.' 


Note II. 

7 'Ae Baron of '1 riermain.-V. 555. 

Tricrmain was a fief of the Barony of 
Gilsiand, in Cumberland; it was possessed 
by a Saxon family at the lime of the Conqucsi, 
hut, ‘after the death of Gilmore, Lonl of 
Trycrmaine and Torcros«:ock, Hubert Vaux 
gave Tryerm.Ti'c a. ! 'rorciossock to his 
second son, Ranulph Vaux. which Ranulph 
afterwards became heir to hi : elder brother 
Robert, the founder of Lanercost, who died 
without issue. Ranulph, being Lord of all 
Gilsiand, gave Gilinoi c's lands to his younger 
son, named Roland, and let the Barony 
descend to his eldest son Robcit, son of 
Ranulph. Roland had issue AlexamSer, and 
he Ranulph, after whom succeeded Robert, 
and they were named Rolands successnely, 
that were lords thereof, until the reign of 
Edward the Fouith. That house ga\e for 
arms, Vert, a bend dexter, chequy, or anti 
gules.’— Burn’s Antiquities 0/ Westmore- 
land and Cumberland^ vol. li. p 48J 

This branch of Vaux, with its collateral 
alliances, is now represented by tin: family 
ofBraddyl of Conishcad Priory, in the county 
palatine of Lancaster; for it anpears th.at 
about the time abo\e mentioncu. the house 
of Tnerrnain was united to its kincired family 
Vaux of Caterlcn, and, by marriage with the 
heiress of Uelamore and Leyboui ne, became 
the representative of those ancient and noble 
families. The male line failing in John de 
Vaux, about the year 1665, his (faughter and 
heiress, Mabel, married Christopher Rich- 
mond, Esq., of Highhead Castle, in the county 
of Cumberland, descended fiom an ancient 
family of that name. Lords of Corby Castle, 
m the same countyj soon after the Conquest, 
and w'hich they alienated about the i.stli .<f 
Edward the Second, to Andrea de Harcla, 
Earl of Carlisle. Of this family was Sir 
Thomas de Raigemont (miles auratus), in 


the reign of King Edward the First, who 
ap|)ears to have gicatly distinguished himself 
at the shyje of Kaerlavcroc, with William, 
Baron of Lcybourne. In an ancient heraldic 

e ocm, now extant, and preserved in the 
Iritish Museum, describing that siege, his 
arms are statpfl to be. Or, 2 Bars Gemelles 
Gules, and a Chief Or, the same borne by 
his dcscenflants at the present day. The 
Richmonds removed to their Castle of 
Highhead in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
when the then representative of the family 
marricfl Margaiet, daughter of Sir Hugn 
Lowther, by the Lcady Dorothy de Clifford, 
only child by a second marriage of Henry 
Lord ClilToid^great giandson of John Lord 
Cliffoid, by ^izabeth Percy, daughter of 
Henry (surnamed Holspun by Elizabeth 
Mortimer, which said Elizabr th was daughter 
of Edward Mortiim r, third Earl of Marche, 
by Philippa, sol.; daughtf r and heiress of 
Lionel, Duke of (.'Ian nee. 

The third in drsi ent from the above-men- 
tioned John Richmond, b<came the repre- 
sentative, of the familiesof Vaux, ofTi lermain, 
Caterlen, and Torcrossock, by his marriage 
with Mabel de Vaux, the. heiress of them. 
His grandson, Henry Richmond, dud without 
issue, Jea\ing fi\e sisiers co-hnresses, four 
of whom married, but .Margaret, who married 
William Gale, Esq , of U'mtehaven, was the 
only one who had male issue sur\ i\ mg She 
haci .a son, and a daughter married to Henry 
Cnrwi ncjf Workington, Esn , w ho represented 
the county ol Cumlx rlaiid for many )cars 
in Pailiament, and by her h.ad a daughter, 
married to John ( hrislian. Esq tnowCurwen). 
John, son and heir of William G.ale, m.irned 
Suan, daughter and heiress of Christopher 
Wilson of Bardse.a Hall, in the county of 
Lancaster, 1)\ Margan-t, aunt and co heiress 
of Thomas Bradd)!, Es(| , of BracMyl, and 
Coiiishead Priory, in the same county, and 
h.id issue four sons and two daughters, ist, 
\\ illiam Wilson, died an infant ; 2-^ ’ Wilson, 
who upon the (loath of his cou^ a. Thomas 
Biadcl)!, without issue, succeeded to his 
cst.ates, and took the name of Braddyl, in 
piirsu,ance of Ins will, by the K.ng’s sign- 
manual , 3rd, William, died young ; and, 4th, 
Henry Richmond, a lieutenant-general of 
the army, tnairiecl Sarah, daughter of the 
Rev. R. Baldw in ; Margaret m.arried Richard 
Greaxes Townley, Esq. of FuUioume, m the 
county of Cainbiidge, and of Bellfieid. in 
the county ot Lai.c.ister ; Sarah married to 
G(*oige Bigland of Bigland Hall, in the same 
county. W'llson Braddyl, eldist son of John 
Gale, and grandson of Margaret Richmond, 
married Jane, daughter and heiress of Mat- 
thias Gale, Esq., of Catgill Hall, in the county 
of Cumberlanti, by Jane, daughter and 
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heiress of the Rev. S. Bennet, D.D. ; and, 
os the eldest survivinj^ male branch of the 
families above-mentioned, he quarters, in 
addition to his own, their paternal coats in 
the following order, as appears by the records 
in the College of Arms, ist. Argent, a fess 
azure, between ^ saltiers of tin* same charged 
with an anchor between 2 lions’ heads erased, 
or, — Gale. 2nd, Or, 2 bars gemelles gules, 
and a chief or,- Richmond. 3rd, Or, a fess 
chequey, or and gules between i) gerbes 
gules, — Vaux of Caterlen. 4th, Gules, a fess 
chequey, or and gules between q gerbes or, — 
Vaux of Torcrossoek. 5th, Argent, (not vert, 
as stated by Burn,) a bend chequey, or and 
gules, for Vaux of Trierinain. 6th, Gules, 
a cross patonce, or, Delamore. 7th, Gules, 
6 lions rampant argent, 3, 2, and i, — Ley- 
bourne. — This more detailed genealogy of 
the family of Tiicrmain was obligingly sent 
to the author by Major Braddyll of Conishead 
Priory. 

Note III. 

He Pass'd Red Penrith's Table Round. 

- P 557* 

A circular intrcnchment, about half a mile 
from Penrith, is thus populai ly tei med 1 he 
circle within the ditch is al-out one humluil 
and sixty paces in ciicumfticnce, with open 
ings, or approaches, directly opposite to each 
other. As the ditch is on'thc inner side, it 
could not be intended for the purpose of 
defence, and it has reasonably been con- 
jectured that the enclosure was designed for 
the solemn exerci.se of feats of chivalry, and 
the embankment around for the convenience 
of the spectators. 

Note IV. 

Mayburgh' s mound — P. 557. 

Higher uii the river Eamont than Arthur's 
Round Table, is a prodigious enclosure of 
great antiquity, formed liy a collection of 
stones upon the top of a gently .sloping hill, 
called Mayburgh. In the plain which it 
encloses there stands erect an unhewn stom; 
of twelve feet in heiglit. Two similar masst s 
are said to have bien destroyed during the 
memory of man. 'I’he whole appears to be 
a monument of Druidical timc.s. 


Note V. 

The Monarchy breathless and amazed^ 

Back on the Jaial castle gazed: 

Nor tffwer nor don jon could he s^y. 

Darkening against the morning sky. 

— P. 563. 

— ‘We now gained a view of the Vale of | 
St. John’s, a very nairow dclJ, hcmmefl in by | 
mountains, through which a small brook J 
makes many meanderings, washing little 
enclosures of grass-ground, which stretch up ' 


the rising of the hills. In the widest part 
of the dale you arc struck with the appearance 
of an ancient ruined castle, which seems to 
stand upon the summit of a little mount, the 
mountains around forming an amphitheatre. 
This massive bulwark showsafrontof various 
towers, and makes an awful, rude, and CVothic 
appearance, with its lofty turrets and ragged 
battlements ; w’C traced the galleries, the 
bending arches, the buttresses. The greatest 
antiquity stands characterized in its archi- 
tecture ; the inhabitants near it assert it is an 
antediluvian structure. 

‘The traveller’s curiosity is rou.sed, and he 
prepares to make a neater approach, w'hon 
that curiosity is put upon the rack, by his 
being assutecl, that, if he advances, certain 
genu who govern the place, by virtue of their 
.supernatural art and necromancy, will strip 
it of all Its beaut ie.s. and by enchantment, 
tiansform the magic walls. The a ale si-ems 
adapted for the Tiabitalion of suc'i beings; 
its gloomy recesses and retirements look like 
haunts ol evil spii its. There was no delusion 
in the report ; we were soon coiivincctl of its 
truth ; for this piece of antiquity, so venerable 
and noble in its aspect, as we drew near, 
changed its figure, and pro\ed no other than 
a sh.alten massi\e pile of rocks, which stand 
in the midst of this little vale, (iisunited from 
the. adjoining mountains, and have so much 
the real form and resemblance of a castle, 
that they bear the name of the Castle Rocks 
of St.John ’— Ik/TCHl.NSON’.s Excursion to 
the Lakes^ p. 1 2 1 . 

Note VI. 

The Jlmver of Chivalry. 

There Galaad sate with manly grace^ 
Yet tnataen meekness in his face ; 

There Morolt of the iron mace, 

And love-lorn 'J'r ist rein there. 

-P 564. 

The characters named in the stanza are all 
of them more or h-ss distinguished in the 
romances wimh tieat of King Arthur and 
his Round Table, and their names are strung 
together according to the established custom 
of minstrels upon such occasions; for example, 
in the ballad ot thcMari lage of Sir Gawaine — 

‘Sir I..mccl >t, Sir Stf plien liolile, 

1 li(.y rixli* witli iliLiii ili.it (.1.1)0, 

And, foroniost i»f llio C' iiii|i.in>o, 

'1 liorc ruilo lliu btcw.irdi^ 

'Sin* did Sir Ramor. and .Sir Wore, 

And rki* Sir ('.arr^Tie kt-fii, 

Sir I n.troiTi too, that ijonilo knight. 

To lilt; foriM fiesli .ind jjrccne.’ 

Note VII. 

Tancclot, that ever more 

Took'd stolen-wise on the Queen. — P. 564. 

Upon this ilelicate subject hear Richard 
Robinson, citizen of London, in his As.sertion 
of King Arthur : — ‘ But as it is a thing 
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sufficiently apparent that she (Guencver, wife 
of Kincr Arthur) was beautiful, so it is a 
thing ooubtcd whether she was chaste, yea 
or no. Truly, so far as I can with honeslio. 

I would spare the iinpayred honour and 
fame of noble women. But yet the truth 
of the historie pluckcs me by the care, and 
willeth not onely, but commandeth me to 
declare what the ancients have deemed of 
her. To wrestle or contend with so great 
authoritic were indeede unto inei a con- 
troversie, and that greate .’— of 
King Arthur e. ImprinUdhy John Wot/e^ 
London^ 1582. 

No IK VIII. 

There were two who toved their neighbours' 
wives^ 

And one who loved his own.—V. 565. 

‘In our forefathers' tyme, when Papistrie. 
as a standyng poole, covered and ovci flowcci 


all England, fewe books were read in our 
tongue, savying certaine bookesof chevalric, 
as they said, lor pastime and pleasure ; which, 
as some say, weic macle in the monasteries, 
by idle monks or wanton chanons. As one, 
for example. La Morte d'Arthure\ the 
whole pleasure of winch book standeth in 
two special I poynts, in open manslaughter 
and bold bawdryc; in which booke they 
be counted the noblest kriightes that do kill 
most men without any quarrcll and commit 
fowlest adoulteries by sutlest shiftes; as Sir 
Launcelot, with the wife of King Arthur, 
his imister; Sir Tristram, with the wife of 
KingMarke, his uncle ; Sir Lamerocke, with 
the wife of King Lute, that was his own 
aunt. This is good stuffe for wise men to 
laugh at; or honest men to take pleasure 
at ; yet I know w hen f rod's Bible was banished 
the C ouit, and La Morte d’Arthure received 
into the Prince’s chamber.’ — AschAM’S 
Schoolmaster, 
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TO 

JOHN WniTl\IORK, Esq., 

ANO lO 

THE COMMITTEE OF SUBSCRIHEHS FOR RRUEP OF THE PORTUGUESE SUFFERERS, 
IN WHICH HE PRESIDES, 

THIS POEM, 

(niE VISION OF DON RODRRH’K,) 

COMPOSED FOR IHR BENEFIT OF THE FUND UNDER THEIR MANAGEMENT, 

IS RESPECTFUIXY INSCRIBED 
BY 

WALTER SCOTT. 


I, 

, I. 

Lives there a strain, whose sounds 
of mounting fire 

May rise distinguish’d o’er the 
din of w&r ; 

Or diedit withyon master of the lyre, 
Who sung beleaguer’d Ilion’s evil 
star ? 

Such, Wellington, might reach thee 
from afar, 

Wafting its descant wide o’er 
ocean’s range ; 

Nor shouts, nor clashing arms, its 
mood could mar. 

All as it swell’d 'twixt each loud 
trumpet-change. 

That clangs to Britain victory, to 
Portugal revenge 1 


II. 

Yes, such a strain, with all o’er- 
pouring measure, 

Might melodize with each tumul- 
tuous sound, 

Each voice of fear or triumph, woe 
or pleasure. 

That rings Mondego’s ravaged 
shores around ; 

The thundeiing cry of hosts with 
conquest crown’d, 

The female shriek, the ruin’d 
peasant’s moan, 

The shout of captives from their 
chains unbound, 

The foil’d oppressor's deep and 
sullen groan, 

A nation’s choral hymn for tyranny 
o’erthrown. 
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III. 

But we, weak minstrels of a lagg.u d 
day, 

Skill’d but to imitate an elder page. 

Timid and raptureless, can we repay 

The debt thou claim’st in this 
exhausted age ? 

Thou giv’st our lyres a theme that 
might engage 

Those that could send thy name 
o’er sea and land, 

While sea and land shall last; for 
Homer’s rage 

theme; a theme for Milton’s 
mighty hand ! 

How much unmeet for us, a faint 
degenerate band. 

IV. 

Yc mountains stern, within whose 
rugged breast 

The friends ef Scottish freedom 
found repose ; 

Ye torrents, whose hoarse sounds 
have soothed their rest, 

Returning from the field of 
vanquish’d foes ; 

Say, have yc lost each wild 
majestic close, 

That erst the choir of Bards or 
Druids flung ; 

What time their hymn of victory 
arose. 

And Cattracth’s glens with voice 
of triumph rung, 

And mystic Merlin harp’d, and grey- 
hair’d Llywarch sung! 

V. 

Oh, if your wilds such minstrelsy 
retain, 

As sure your changeful gales 
seem oft to say. 

When sweeping wild and sinking 
soft again. 

Like trumpet-jubilee, or harp’s 
wild sway ; 


If ye can echo such triumphant lay, 

Then lend the note to him has 
loved you long ; 

Who pious gather’d each tradition 
grey, 

That floats your solitary wastes 
along. 

And with affection vain gave them 
new voice in song. 

VI. 

For not till now, how oft soe’er 
the task 

Of truant verse hath lighten’d 
graver care, 

From muse or sylvan was he wont 
to ask, 

In phrase poetic, inspiration fair; 

Careless he gave his numbers to 
the air ; 

They came unsought for if ap- 
plauses came ; 

Nor for himself prefeis he nowtht 
prayer : 

Let but his verse befit a hero’s 
fame, 

Immortal be the verse— forgot the 
poet’s name ! 

VII. 

Hark, from yon misty cairn their 
answer tost : 

‘ Minstrel, the fame of whose 
romantic lyre. 

Capricious-swelling now, may soon 
be lost, 

Like the light flickering of a 
cottage fire ; 

If to such task presumptuous thou 
aspire. 

Seek not from us the meed to 
warrior due : 

Age after age has gather'd son to sire, 

Since our grey cliffs the din of 
conflict knew. 

Or, pealing through our vales, vic- 
torious bugles blew 
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VIII. 

‘ Decay’d our old traditionary lore, 

Save where the lingering fays 
renew their ring, 

By milk-maid seen beneath the 
hawthorn hoar, 

Or round the marge of Minch- 
more’s haunted spring; 

Save where their legends grey- 
hair’d shepherds sing, 

That now scarce win a listening 
car but thine, 

Of feuds obscure, and Border 
ravaging, 

And rugged deeds recount in 
rugged line, 

Of moonlight foray made on Teviot. 
Tweed, or Tyne. 

IX. 

‘ No; search romantic lands, where 
the near Sun 

Gives with unstinted boon ethe- 
real flame, 

Where the rude villager, his labour 
done, 

In verse spontaneous chants 
some favour’d name, 

Whether Olalia’s charms his tribute 
claim. 

Her eye of diamond, and her 
locks of jet ; 

Or whether, kindling at the deeds 
of Graeme, 

He sing, to wild Morisco measure 
set. 

Old Albin’s red claymore, green Erin’s 
bayonet ' 

X. 

‘ Explore those regions, where the 
flinty crest 

Of wild Nevada ever gleams 
with snows. 

Where in the proud Alhambra’s 
ruin’d breast 

Barbaric monuments of pomp 
repose ; 


(flebericS. it 


Or where the banners of more 
ruthless foes 

Than the fierce Moor float o’er 
Toledo’s fane, 

From whose tall towers even now 
the patriot throws 

An anxious glance, to spy upon 
the plain 

The blended ranks of England, Por- 
tugal, and Spain. 

XI. 

‘ There, of N umantian fire a swarthy 
spark 

Still lightens in the sun burnt 
native’s eye ; 

The stately port, slow step, and 
visage dark, 

btill mark enduring pride and 
constancy. 

And, if the glow of feudal chivalry 

Beam not, as once, thy nobles’ 
dearest pride, 

Iberia • oft thy crestlcss peasantry 

Have seen the plumed Hidalgo 
quit their side, 

Have seen, yet dauntless stoorl — 
gainst fortune fought and died. 

XII. 

* And cherish’d still by that un- 
changing race. 

Are themes for minstrelsy more 
high than thine ; 

Of strange tradition many a mystic 
trace, 

Legend and vision, prophecy and 
sign ; 

Where wonders wild of Arabesque 
combine 

With (Gothic imagery of darker 
shade. 

Forming a model meet for minstrel 
line. 

Go, seek such theme ! ’ The 
Mountain Spirit said : 

With filial awe I heard; I heard, 
and I obey’d. 
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II. 

1 . 

Rearing their crests amid the 
cloudless skies, 

And darkly clustering in the pale 
moonlight, 

Toledo’s holy towers and spires 
arise. 

As from a trembling lake of silver 
white. 

Their mingled shadows intercept 
the sight 

Of the broad burial-ground out- 
stretch'd below. 

And nought disturbs the silence 
of the night; 

All sleeps in sullen shade, or 
silver glow. 

All save the heavy swell of I'eio’s 
ceaseless How. 

All Save the rushing swcdl ofTeio’s 
tide. 

Or, distant heard, a courser’s 
neigh or tramp , 

Their changing rounds is watchful 
hoi semen ndc, 

To guard the limits of King 
Roderick’s camp. 

For, through the river’s night-fog 
rolling damp, 

Was many a proud pavilion 
dimly seen, 

Which glimmer’d back, against the 
moon’s fair lamp, 

Tissues of silk and silver twisted 
sheen, 

And standards proudly pitch'd, and 
warders arm’d between. 

HI. 

But of their monarch’s person 
keeping ward, 

Since last the deep-rnouth’d bell 
of vespers toll’d, 

The chosen soldiers of the royal 
guard 


The post beneath the proud 
cathedral hold : 

A band unlike their Gothic sires of 
old. 

Who, for the cap of steel and 
iron mace. 

Bear slender darts, and casques 
bedeckt with gold. 

While silver-studded belts their 
shoulders grace, 

Where ivory quivers ring in the 
broad falchion’s place. 

IV. 

In the light language of an idle court, 
They murmur’d at their master’s 
long delay. 

And held his lengthen’d orisons in 
sport ; 

‘What' will Don Roderick here 
till morning stay, 

To wcai in shrift and prayer the 
night away ? 

And arc his hours in such dull 
penance past. 

For fair Florinda’s plunder’d charms 
to pay ? ’ 

Then to the east their weary 
eyes they cast, 

And wish'd the lingering dawn would 
glimmer forth at last. 

V. 

But. far within, Toledo’s prelate lent 
An ear of fearful wonder to the 
King; 

The silver lamp a fitful lustre sent. 
So long that sad confc.ssion 
witnessing : 

For Roderick told of many a hidden 
thing, 

Such as are lothly utter’d to the air, 

When fear, remorse, and shame 
the bosom wring, 

And guilt his secret burden 
cannot bear. 

And conscience seeks in speech a 
respite from despair. 
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VI. 

Full on the prelate’s face and silver 
hair 

The stream of failing light was 
feebly roll’d : 

But Roderick’s visage, though his 
head was bare, 

Was shadow’d by his hand and 
mantle's fold. 

While of his hidden soul the sins 
he told. 

Proud Alaric's descendant could 
not brook, 

That mortal man his bearing should 
behold, 

Or boast that he had seen, when 
conscience shook. 

Fear tame a monarch’s brow, remorse 
a warrior’s look. 

VII. 

The oia man’s faded cheek wax’d 
yet more pale 

As many a secret sad the king 
bewray’d, 

As sign and glance eked out the 
unfinish’d talc, 

When in the midst his faltering 
whisper staid. 

‘Thus royal Witiza was slain,’ he 
said ; 

‘ Yet, holy father, deem not it 
was I.’ 

Thus stilj ambition strives her 
crimes to shade. 

‘ Oh ! rather deem ’twas stern 
necessity ; 

Self-preservation bade, and I must 
kill or die. 

VIII. 

‘ And if Florinda’s shrieks alarm’d 
the air, 

If she invoked her absent sire in 
vain. 

And on her knees implored that 
I would spare, 

Yet, reverend priest, thy sentence 
rash refrain. 


All is not as it seems; the female train 

Know by their bearing to disguise 
their mood : ’ 

But conscience here, as if in high 
disdain. 

Sent to the monarch’s cheek the 
burning blood ; 

He stay’d his speech abrupt, and up 
the prelate stood. 

IX. 

‘ O harden’d offspring of an i ron race ! 

What of thy crimes, Don 
Roderick, shall I say? 

What alms, or prayers, or penance, 
can efface 

Murder’sdarkspot, wash treason’s 
stain away ! 

Forthefoulravisherhowshall I pray, 

Who, scarce repentant, makes his 
crime his boast ? 

How hope Almighty vengeance 
shall delay. 

Unless in mercy to yon Christian 
host. 

He spare the shepherd, lest the 
guiltless sheep be lost.’ 

X. 

Then kindled the dark tyrant in 
his mood, 

And to his brow return’d its 
dauntless gloom ; 

‘And welcome then,’ he cried, ‘ be 
blood for blood. 

For treason treachery, for dis- 
honour doom ! 

Yet will I know whence come they, 
or by whom. 

Show, for thou canst ; give forth 
the fated key. 

And guide me, priest, to that 
mysterious room. 

Where, if aught true in old 
tradition be, 

His nation’s future fates a Spanish 
king shall see.’ 
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XI. 

* lll-fatedprince! recall the desperate 
word, 

Or pause ere yet the omen thou 
obey ! 

Bethink, yon spell -bound portal 
would afford 

Never to former monarch 
entrance-way ; 

Nor sliall it everope, old records say, 
Save to a king, the last of all his 
line. 

What time his empire totters to 
decay. 

And treason digs, beneath, her 
fatal mine, 

And, high above, impends avenging 
wrath divine/ 

XII. 

‘ Prelate • a monarch’s fate brooks 
no delay ; 

Lead on ’ ’ The ponderous key 
the old Ilia:; took, ! 

And held the winking lamp, and led ; 
the way, 1 

By winding stair, dark aisle, and | 
secret nook, , 

Then on an ancient gateway bent \ 
his look ; | 

And, as the key the desperate | 
king essay’d, ! 

Low mutter'd thunders the ; 
cathedral shook, | 

And twice he stopp’d, and twice ; 
new effort made, I 

Till the huge bolts roll’d back, and the I 
loud hinges bray’d. I 

Xlll. j 

Long, large, and lofty, was that j 
vaulted hall ; I 

Roof, walls, and floor, were all of 1 
marble stone, i 

Of polish’d marble, black as funeral 
pall. 

Carved o’er with signs and char- 
acters unknown. 

A paly light as of the dawning shone 


Through the sad bounds, but whence 
they could not spy ; 

For window to the upper air was 
none ; 

Yet by that light Don Roderick 
could descry 

Wonders that ne'er till then were seen 
by mortal eye. 

XIV. 

Grim sentinels, against the upper 
wall, 

Of molten bronze, two statues held 
their place ; 

Massive their naked limbs, their 
stature tall, 

Their frowning foreheads golden 
circles grace. 

Moulded they seem’d for kings of 
giant race. 

That lived and sinn’d before the 
avenging flood ; 

This grasp’d a scythe, that rested 
on a macc ; 

This spread his wings for flight, 
that pondering stood ; 

Each stubborn seem’d and stern, 
immutable of mood. 

XV. 

Fix’d was the right-hand giant’s 
brazen look 

Upon his brother’s glass ofshifling 
sand, 

As if its ebb he measured by a book, 

Whose iron volume loaded his 
huge hand ; 

In which was wrote of many a fallen 
land, 

Of empires lost, and kings to exile 
driven : 

And o’er that pair their names in 
scroll expand — 

‘ Lo, Destiny and Time ! to whom 
by Heaven 

The guidance of the earth is for a 
season given.’ 
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XVI. 

Even while they read, the sand-glass 
wastes away ; 

And, as the last and lagging grains 
did creep, 

That right-hand giant ’gan his club 
ups way, 

As one that startles from a heavy 
sleep. 

Full on the upper wall the mace’s 
sweep 

At once descended with the force 
of thunder, 

And hurtling down at once, in 
crumbled heap. 

The marble boundary was rent 
asunder, 

And gave to Roderick's view new 
sights of fear and wonder. 

XVII. 

For they might spy, beyond that 
mighty breach, 

Realms as of Spain in vision’d 
prospect laid, 

Castles and towers, in due propor- 
tion each, 

As by some skilful artist’s hand 
portray’d : 

Here, crossed by many a wdd 
Sierra’s shade, 

And boundless plains that lire the 
traveller’s eye ; 

There, rich with vineyard and with 
olive glade, 

Or deep-embrown’d by forests 
huge and high, 

Or wash’d by mighty streams, that 
slowly murmur'd by. 

XVIII. 

And here, as erst upon the antique 
stage, 

Pas.s’d forth the band of masquers 
trimly led, 

In various forms, and various 
equipage, 

While fitting strains the hearer’s 
fancy fed ; 


So, to sad Roderick’s eye in order 
spread. 

Successive pageants fill’d that 
mystic scene, 

Showing the fate of battles ere they 
bled. 

And issue of events that had not 
been ; 

And, ever and anon, strange sounds 
were heard between. 

XIX. 

First shrill’d an iinrcpcated female 
shriek • 

Itscemedasif Don Roderick knew 
tile taii. 

For the bold blood was blarching 
in his cheek. 

Then answer’d kettle-drum and 
atabal, 

Gong-peal and cymbal-clank the ear 
appal, 

d'he Tecbir war-cry, and the 
Lelic’s yell. 

Ring wildly dissonantalongthc hall. 

Needs not to Roderick their dread 
import tell ; 

‘The Moor’’ he ciied, ‘the Moor! — 
ring out the tocsin bell ' 

XX. 

‘ They come, they come, I see the 
groaning lands 

White with the turbans of each 
Arab horde; 

Swart Zaarah joins her misbelieving 
bands, 

Alla and Mahomet their battle- 
word, 

The choice they yield, the Koian 
or the Sword ; 

See how the Christians rush to 
arms amain ! 

In yonder shout the voice of conflict 
roar’d, 

The shadowy hosts arc closing 
on the plain — 

Now, God and Saint lago strike, for 
the good cause of Spain ! 
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XXI. 

* By Heaven, the Moors prevail! 
the Christians yield I 

Their coward leader gives for 
flight the sign I 

The sceptred craven mounts to quit 
the field- - 

Is not yon steed Orclio ? Yes, ’tis 
mine 1 

But never was she turn’d from battle- 
line : 

Lo ! where the recreant spurso’er 
stock and stone I 

C'lrses pursue the slave, and wrath 
divine ! 

Rivers ingulph him ' ’ ‘ Hush,’ in 
shuddering tone, 

The Prelate said; ‘rash Prince, yon 
vision’d form’s thine own.’ 

XXII. 

Just then, a t j’leni cross’d the flier’s 
c^'iirst ; 

The dangerous fo:d the kingly 
Likeness ti ied ; 

But the deep eddies whelm'd both 
man and horse, 

Swept like benighted peasant 
down the tide ; 

And the proud Moslemah spread far 
and wide, 

As numerous as their native locust 
band ; 

Berber and Ismael’s sons the spoils 
divide, 

With naked scimitars mete out 
the land, 

And for the bondsmen base the free- 
born natives brand. 

XXIII. 

Then rose the grated Harem, to 
enclose 

The loveliest maidens of the 
Christian line ; 

Then, menials, to their misbelieving 
foes, 
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Castile’s young nobles held for- 
bidden wine ; 

Then, too, the holy cross, salvation’s 
sign, 

By impious hands was from the 
altar thrown. 

And the deep aisles of the polluted 
shrine 

Echo’d, for holy hymn and organ- 
tone. 

The Santon’s frantic dance, the Fakir's 
gibbering moan. 

XXIV. 

How fares Don Roderick^ E’en as 
one who spies 

Flames dart the ir glare o'er mid- 
night’s sable wont, 

And hears around his children’s 
piercing cries, 

And sees the pale assistants stand 
alool ; 

While cruel conscience brings him 
bitter [iroof, 

His folly or his crime have caused 
his gtief; 

And while above him nods the 
crumbling roof. 

He curses earth and Heaven, 
himself in chief — 

Desperate of earthly aid, despairing 
Heaven’s relief! 

XXV. 

riiat scythc-arm’d giant Lurn’d his 
fatal glass 

And twilight on the landscape 
closed her wings ; 

Far to Astui ian hills the W'ar-sounds 
pass, 

And in their stead rebeck or 
timbrel rings ; 

And to the sound the beU-deck’d 
dancer springs, 

Bazaars resound as when their 
marts are met, 
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In tourney light the Moor his jerrid 
flings, 

And on the land as evening 
seem’d to set, 

The Imaum’s chant was heard from 
mosque or minaret. 

XXVI. 

So pass’d that pageant. Ereanothcr 
came, 

The visionary scene was wrapp’d 
in smoke, 

Whose sulph’roiis wreaths were 
cross’d by sheets of flame ; 

With every flash a bolt explosive 
bi oke, 

Till Roderick deem’d the fiends 
had burst their yoke, 

And waved ’gainst heaven the 
infernal gonfalonc ! 

For War a new and dreadful lan- 
guage spoke, 

Never by ancient warrior heard 
or known ; 

Lightning and smoke her breath, and 
thunder was her tone. 

XXVII. 

From the dim landscape roll the 
clouds away — 

The Christians hav'e regain’d 
their heritage ; 

Before the Cross has waned the 
Crescent’s ray 

And many a monastery decks the 
stage, 

And lofty church, and lovv-brow'd 
hermitage. 

The land obeys a hermit and a 
knight, — 

I’he genii those of Spain for many 
an age ; 

This clad in sackcloth, that in 
armour bright, 

And that was Valour named, this 
Bigotry was hight. 
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XXVIIl. 

Valour was harness’d like a chief 
of old, 

Arm’d at all points, and prompt 
for knightly gest ; 

His sword was temper’d in the 
Ebro cold, 

Morena’s eagle plume adorn’d 
his crest. 

The spoils of Afric's lion bound his 
breast. 

Fierce he stepp’d forward and 
flung down his gage ; 

As if of mortal kind to brave the best. 

Him follow’d his com,janion, dark 
and sage. 

As he, my master, sung the dangerous 
Archimage. 

XXIX. 

Haughty of heart and brow the 
warrior came. 

In look and language proud as 
proud might be. 

Vaunting his lordship, lineage, 
fights, and fame : 

Yet was that barefoot monk more 
proud than he : 

And as the ivy climbs thctallest tree. 

So round the loftiest soul his toils 
he wound, 

And with his spells subdued the 
fierce and free, 

7'ill ermined age, and youth in 
arms renown’d, 

Honouring his scourge and hair-cloth, 
meekly kiss’d the ground. 

XXX. 

And thus it chanced that Valour 
peerless knight. 

Who ne’er to king or kaiser 
veil’d his crest, 

Victorious still in bull-feast or in 
fight. 

Since first his limbs with mail he 
did invest, 
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Stoop'd ever to that anchoret’s 
behest ; 

Nor reason’d of the right, nor of 
the wrong, 

But at his bidding laid the lance 
in rest, 

And wrought fell deeds the 
troubled world along, 

For he was fierce as brave, and piti- 
less as strong. 

XXXI, 

Of^ his proud galleys sought some 
new-found world, 

That latest sees the sun, or first 
the morn ; 

Still at that Wizard’s feet their 
spoils he hurl’d — 

Ingots of ore from rich Potosi 
borne, 

Crowns by C-iciques, aigrettes by 
Oimahs worii, 

Wrought of rare gcm<^, but broken, 
rent, and foul; 

Idols of gold from lieathcn temples 
torn, 

Bedabbled all with blood. With 
grisly scowl 

The hermit mark’d the stains, and 
smiled beneath his cowl. 

XXXII. 

Then did he bless the oflering, and 
bade make 

Tribute to Heaven of gratitude 
and praise ; 

And at his word the choral hymns 
awake, 

And many a hand the silver 
censer sways ; 

But, with the incense-breath these 
censers raise, 

Mix steams from corpses smoul- 
dering in the fire ; 

The groans of prison'd victims mar 
the lays, 


And shrieks of agony confound 
the quire ; 

While, ’mid the mingled sounds, the 
darken’d scenes expire. 

xxxiii. 

Preluding light, were strains of 
music heard. 

As once again revolved that 
measured sand ; 

Such sounds as when, for sylvan 
dance prepared, 

Gaj'’ Xcrcs summons forth her 
vintage band ; 

When for the light bolero ready 
stand 

The mozo blithe, with gay mu- 
chacha met, 

He conscious of his broidcr’d cap 
and band, 

She of her netted locks and light 
corsetle. 

Each tiptoe perch’d to spring, and 
shake the castanct. 

XXXIV. 

And well such strains the opening 
scene became ; 

For Valour had relax’d his ardent 
look. 

And at a lady’s feet, like lion tame. 

Lay stretch’d, full loth the weight 
of arms to brook ; 

And soften’d Bigotry, upor* hisbook, 

Patter’d a task of little good or ill: 

Ikit the blithe peasant plied his 
pruning'hook, 

I Whistled the muleteer o’er vale 
and hill, 

And rung from village-green the 
merry seguidille. 

XXXV. 

Grey royalty, grown impotent of toil. 

Let the grave sceptre slip his 
lazy hold ; 


U 
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And, careless, saw his rule become 
the spoil 

Of a loose female and her minion 
bold. 

But peace was on the cottage and 
the fold, 

From court intrigue, from bicker- 
ing faction far ; 

Beneath the chestnut-tree love’s 
tale was told, 

And to the tinkling of the light 
guitar, 

Sweet stoop’d the western sun, sweet 
rose the evening star. 

XXXVI. 

As that sea-cloud, in size like 
human hand, 

When first from Carmel by the 
Tishbitc seen. 

Came slowly overshadowing Israel's 
land, 

A while, perchance, bedeck’d 
with colours sheen. 

While yet the sunbeams on its 
skirts had been, 

Limning with purple and with 
gold its shroud. 

Till darker folds obscured the blue 
serene. 

And blotted heaven with one 
broa/l sable cloud. 

Then sheeted rain burst down, and 
whirlwinds howl’d aloud ; 

XXXVII. 

Even so, upon that peaceful scene 
was pour’d. 

Like gathering clouds, full many 
a foreign band, 

And he, their leader, wore in sheath 
his sword. 

And offer’d peaceful front and 
open hand, 

Veiling the perjured treachery he 
plann’d 


By friendship’s zeal and honour’s 
specious guise. 

Until he won the passes of the land ; 

Then burst were honour’s oath, 
and friendship’s tics 1 

He clutch’d his vulture-grasp, and 
call’d fair Spain his prize. 

XXXVIII. 

An iron crown his anxious forehead 
bore ; 

And well such diadem his heart 
became. 

Who ne’er his purpose for remorse 
gave o’er. 

Or check’d his course foi piety 
or shame ; 

Who, train’d a soldier, deem’d a 
soldier’s fame 

Might flourish in the wreath of 
battles won. 

Though neither truth nor honour 
deck’d his name ; 

Who, placed by fortune on a 
monarch’s throne, 

Reck'd not of monarch’s faith, or 
mercy’s kingly tone. 

XXXIX. 

From a rude isle his ruder lineage 
came. 

The spark that, from a suburb- 
hovel’s hearth 

Ascending, wraps some ca])ital in 
ilame. 

Hath not a meaner or more sordid 
birth. 

And for the soul that bade him waste 
the earth, 

The sable land-flood from some 
swamp obscure. 

That poisons the glad husband-licld 
with deaith. 

And by destruction bids its fame 
endure, 

Hath not a source more sullen, stag- 
nant, and impure. 
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XL. 

Before that leader strode a shadowy 
form ; 

Her limbs like mist, her torch like 
meteor show’d, 

With which she beckon’d him 
through fight and storm, 

And all he crush’d that cross’d his 
desperate road. 

Nor thought, nor fear’d, nor look’d 
on what he trode. 

Realms could not glut his pride, 
blood could not slake, 

So oft as e’er she shook her torch 
abroad- - 

It was Ambition bade her terrors 
wake, 

Nor deign’d she, as of yore, a milder 
form to take. 

XLI. 

No longer j.ow spurn'd at mean 
revL-nge, 

Or staid her hand for conquer’d 
foe man’s moan ; 

As when, the fates of aged Rome to 
change, 

By Caesar’s side she cross’d the 
Rubicon, 

Nor joy’d she to bf stow the spoils 
she won, 

As when the banded powers ot 
Greece were task’d 

To war beneath the youth of Mace- 
don : 

No seemly veil her modern minion 
ask’d, 

He saw her hideous face, and lov'ed 
the fiend unmask’d. 

XLII. 

That prelate mark’d his march ; On 
banners, blazed 

With battles won in manyadistant 
land. 

On eagle-standards and on arms he 
gazed ; 
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' And hopest thou then,’ he said, 

* thy power shall stand ? 

Oh, thou hast builded on the shifting 
sand. 

And thou hast temper’d it with 
slaughter’s flood ; 

And know, fell scourge in the 
Almighty's hand, 

Gorc-inoisten’d trees shall perish 
in the bud, 

And by a bloody death shall die the 
man of blood !’ 

XLIII. 

The ruthless leader beckon’d from 
his train 

A wan fraternal shade, and bade 
him kneel, 

And paled his temples with the 
crown of Spain, 

While Irumpr Is rang, and heralds 
cried, ‘ Castile ! ’ 

Not that lie loved him ; no ! in no 
man’s weal, 

Scarce in his own, e’er joy’d that 
sullen heart ; 

Yet round that throne he bade his 
warriors wheel 

'I'hat the poor puppet might per- 
form his part, 

And be a sceptred slave, at his stern 
beck to start. 

XLIV. 

But on the natives of that land mis- 
used, 

Notlongthe silence of amazement 
hung. 

Nor brook'd the^’ long their friendly 
faith abused ; 

For, with a common slniek, the 
general tongue 

Exclaim’d, ‘To arms!’ and fast to 
arms they' spuing. 

And Valour woke, that genius of 
the land ! 

Pleasure, and ease, and sloth, aside 
he flung, 
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As burst th^ awakening Nazarite 
his band, 

When ’gainst his treacherous foes he 
clench'd his dreadful hand. 

XLV. 

That mimic monarch now cast 
anxious eye 

Upon the Satraps that begirt him 
round, 

Now doff’d his royal robe in act to fly, 

And from his brow the diadem 
unbound. 

So oft, so near, the patriot bugle 
wound. 

From Tarik’s walls to Bilboa’s 
mountains blown, 

These martial satellites hard labour 
found, 

To guard a while his substituted 
throne. 

Light recking of his cause, but battling 
for their own. 

XLVI. 

From Alpuhara’s peak that bugle 
rung, 

And it was echo’d from Corunna’s 
wall ; 

Stately Seville responsive war shot 
flung, 

Grenada caught it in her Moorish 
hall ; 

Galicia bade her children fight orfall. 

Wild Biscay shook his mountain- 
coronet, 

Valencia roused hcrat the battle-call. 

And, foremost still where Valour’s 
sons are met, 

First started to his gun each fiery 
Miquclet. 

XLVII. 

But unappall’d and burning for the 
fight, 

The invaders march, of victory 
secure ; 


Skilful their force to sever or unite, 

And trained alike to vanquish or 
endure. 

Nor skilful less, cheap conquest to 
ensure. 

Discord to breathe, and jealousy 
to sow. 

To quell by boasting, and by bribes 
to lure ; 

While nought against them bring 
the unpractised foe, 

Save hearts for Freedom’s cause, and 
hands for Freedom’s blow. 

XLviir. 

Proudly they march ; but, O ! they 
inarch not forth 

By one hot field to crown a brief 
campaign. 

As when their eagles, sweeping 
through the north. 

Destroy’d at every stoop an 
ancient reign ! 

Far other fate had Heaven decreed 
for Spain ; 

In vain the steel, in vain the torch 
was plied. 

New patriot armies started from the 
slain, 

High blazed the war, and long, 
and far, and wide. 

And oft the God of battles blest the 
righteous side. 

XLIX. 

Nor unatoned, where freedom’s foes 
prevail. 

Remain’d their savage waste. 
With blade and brand, 

By day the invaders ravaged hill 
and dale. 

But, with the darkness, the 
guerilla band 

Came like night’s tempest, and 
avenged the land. 

And claim’d for blood the re- 
tribution due, 
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Probed the hard hear!, and lopp’d 
the murdVous hnnd ; 

And dawn, when o’er the scene 
her beams she threw, 

Midst ruins they had made, the spoilers’ 
corpses knew. 

L. 

What minstrel verse may sing, or 
tongue may tell. 

Amid the vision’d strife from sea to 
sea. 

How oft the patriot banners rose or 
fell, 

Still honour’d in defeat as vic- 
tory I 

For that sad pageant of events 
to be, 

Show’d every form of fight by 
field and fiood ; 

SlaiigLier iuid ruin, shouting forth 
their glee, 

Beheld, while riding on the 
tempest scud, 

The waters choked with slain, the earth 
bcdrench’d with blood ! 


Then Zaragoza— blighted be the 
tongue 

That names thy name without the 
honour due ; 

For never hath the harp of minstrel 
rung 

Of faith so felly proved, so firmly 
true • 

Mine, sap, and bomb, thy shatter’d 
ruins knew. 

Each art of war’s extremity had 
room. 

Twice from thy half-sack’d streets 
the foe withdrew. 

And when at length stern fate 
decreed thy doom. 

They won not Zaragoza, but her 
children’s bloody tomb. 


LII. 

Yet raise thy head, sad city ! though 
in chains, 

Enthrall’d thou canst not be ! 
Arise, and claim 

Reverence from every heart where 
freedom reigns. 

For what thou worshippest I Thy 
sainted dame. 

She of the Column, honour’d be her 
name. 

By all, whate’er their creed, who 
honour love ! 

And, like the sacred rclicsoftheflame 

That gave some martyr to the 
blcss’d above. 

To every loyal heart may thy sad 
embers prove ! 

LIII. 

Nor thine alone such wreck. Gcrona 
fair ! 

Faithful to death thy heroes shall 
be sung, 

Manning the towers while o’er their 
heads the air 

Swart as the smoke from raging 
furnace hung : 

Now thicker dark’ning where the 
mine was sprung, 

Now briefly lighten’d by the 
cannon’s flare, 

Now arch’d with re-sparks as the 
bomb was flung, 

And redd’ning now with con- 
flagration’s glare. 

While by the fatal light the foes for 
storm prepare. 

LIV. 

While all around was danger, strife, 
and fear, 

While the earth shook, and dark- 
en’d was the sky, 

And wide destruction stunn’d the 
listening ear, 
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Appall’d the heart, and stupificd 
the eye, 

Afar was heard that thrice-repeated 
cry, 

In which old Albion’s heart and 
tongue unite, 

Whene’er her soul is up, and pulse 
beats high, 

Whether it hail the wine cup or 
the fight, 

And bid each arm be strong, or bid 
each heart be light. 

LV. 

DonRoderickturn’d him as the shout 
grew loud : 

A varied scene the changeful 
vision show’d, 

For, where the ocean mingled with 
the cloud, 

A gallant navy stemin’d the 
billows broad. 

From mast and stern Saint George’s 
symbol flow’d, 

Blent with the silver cross to 
Scotland dear; 

Mottling the sea their landward 
barges row’d ; 

And flash’d the sun on bayonet, 
brand, and spear, 

And the wild beach return’d the sca- 

• man’s jovial cheer. 

LVI. 

It was a dread yet spirit-stirring 
sight ! 

The billows foam’d beneath a 
thousand oars ; 

Fast as they land the red-cross 
ranks unite, 

Legions on legions bright’ning all 
the shores. 

Then banners rise, and cannon sig- 
nal roars, 

Then peals the warlike thunder 
of the drum, 


Thrills the loud fife, the trumpet- 
flourish pours, 

And patriot hopes awake, and 
doubts arc dumb. 

For, bold in freedom’s cause, the bands 
of ocean come 1 

I-VII. 

A various host they came, whose 
ranks display 

Each mode in which the warrior 
meets the fight, 

The deep battalion locks its firm 
array, 

And meditates his aim the marks- 
man light ; 

Far glance the light of sabres flash- 
ing bright. 

Where mounted squadrons shake 
the echoing mead ; 

Lacks not artillery breathing flame 
and night, 

Nor the fleet onJiiance whirl'd by 
rapul steed. 

That rivals liglitning’s flash in ruin and 
in speed. 

I.VIII. 

A various host — from kindred 
realms they came, 

Brethren in arms, but rivals in 
renown ; 

For yon fair bauds shall merry Eng- 
land claim, 

And with their deeds of valour 
deck her crown. 

Hers their bold port, and hers their 
martial frown. 

And hers their scorn of death in 
freedom’s cause, 

Their eyes of azure, and their locks 
of brown, 

And the blunt speech that bursts 
without a pause. 

And freeborn thoughts, which league 
the soldier with the laws. 
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Lix. But shall fond fable mix with heroes* 


And O 1 loved warrioio of the Min- 
strel’s land ! 

Yonder your bonnets nod, your 
tartans wave ! 

The rugged form may mark the 
mountain band, 

And harsher features, and a mien 
more grave ; 

But ne’er in battle-field throbb’d 
heart so brave, 

As that which beats beneath the 
Scottish plaid ; 

And when the pibroch bids the 
battle rave, 

And level for the charge your 
arms arc laid, 

Where lives the desperate foe that for 
such onset staid ? 

i.x. 

Hark ' from yon stately ranks what 
laugh ier rings 

Mingling v. ild mirth wnth war’s 
stern minstrelsy, 

Ilis jest while each blithe comrade 
round him flings, 

And moves to death with military 
glee : 

Boast, Krin, boast them ' tamcKss, 
frank, and free, 

In kindness warm, and fierce in 
danger known, 

Rough nature’s children, humorous 
as she : 

And He, yon Chieftain — strike the 
proudest tone 

Of thy bold harp, green Isle' the Hero 
is thine own. 

LXI. 

Nowon the scene Vimeira should be 
shown. 

On Talavera’s fight should Rode- 
rick gaze, 

And hear Corunna wail her battle 


praise ? 

Hath fiction’s stage for truth’s 
long triumphs room 1 

And dare her wild-flowers mingU 
with the bays. 

That claim a long eternity to bloom 
Around the warrior’s crest, and o’er 
the warrior’s tomb ! 

LXII. 

Or may I give adventurous fancy 
scope, 

And stretch a bold hand to the 
awful veil 

That hides futurity from anxious 
hope, 

Bidding beyond it scenes of glory 
hail, 

And painting Europe rousing at 
the tale 

Of Spain’s invaders from her 
confines huil’d. 

While kindling nations buckle on 
their mail, 

And Fame, w'ith clarion-blast and 
wings unfurl'd, 

To freedom and revenge awakes an 
injured world ^ 

LX in. 

O vain, though anxious, is the 
glance 1 cast. 

Since fate has mark'd futurity 
her own : 

Yet fate resigns to worth the 
glorious past, 

The deeds recorded, and the 
laurels won. 

Then, though the vault of destiny 
be gone, 

King, prelate, all the phantasms 
of my brain. 

Melted away like mist- wreaths in 
the sun, 

Vet grant for faith, for valour, 


won, 1 nnd for Spam, 

And see Busaco’s crest with light- | One note of pride and fire, a patriot’s 
ning blaze : 1 parting strain I 
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III. 

I. 

* Who shall command Estrella's 

mountain-tide 

Back to the source, when tempest- 
chafed, to hie ? 

Who, when Gascogne’s vex’d gulf 
is raging wide. 

Shall hush it as a nurse her 
infant’s cry ? 

H'is magic power let such vain 
boaster try. 

And when the torrent shall his 
voice obey. 

And Biscay’s whirlwinds list his 
lullaby. 

Let him stand forth and bar mine 
eagles’ way, 

And they shall heed his voice, and at 
his bidding stay. 

11 . 

* Else ne’er to stoop, till high on 

Lisbon’s towers 

They close their wings, the 
symbol of our yoke. 

And their own sea hath whelm’d 
yon rcd-cross powers ’ ’ 

Thus, on the summit of Alverca’s 
rock, 

To marshal, duke, and peer, Gaul’s 
leader spoke. 

While downward on the land 
his legions press. 

Before them it was rich with vine 
and flock. 

And smiled like Eden in her 
summer dress ; 

Behind their wasteful march, a 
reeking wilderness. 

HI. 

And shall the boastful chief main- 
tain his word. 

Though Heaven hath heard the 
wailings of the land, 


Though Lusitania whet her venge- 
ful sword. 

Though Britons arm, and Wel- 
lington command ! 

No! grim Busaco’s iron ridge shall 
stand 

An adamantine barrier to his force ; 

And from its base shall wheel his 
shatter’d band, 

As from the unshaken rock the 
torrent hoarse 

Bears off its broken waves, and seeks 
a devious course. 

IV. 

Yet not because Alcoba’s mountain- 
hawk 

Hath on his best and bravest 
made her food. 

In numbers confident, yon chief 
shall baulk 

His lord’s imperial thirst for spoil 
and blood : 

For full in view the promised 
conquest stood, 

And Lisbon’s matrons from their 
walls, might sum 

The myriads that had half the world 
subdued, 

And hear the distant thunders of 
the drum, 

That bids the bands of France to storm 
and havoc come. 

V. 

Four moons have hcaid these 
thunders idly roll’d. 

Have seen the.se wistful myriads 
eye their prey. 

As famish’d wolves survey a guarded 
fold- 

But in the middle path a Lion lay I 

At length they move -but not to 
battle fray, 

Nor blaze yon fires where meets 
the manly fight ; 

Beacons of infamy, they ligiit the 
way 
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Where cowardice and cruelty 
unite I 

To damn with double shame their 
ignominious flight ! 

VI. 

O triumph for the fiends of lust and 
wrath ! 

Ne’er to be told, yet ne’er to be 
forgot, 

What wanton horrors mark’d their 
wrcckfiil path ! 

The peasant butcher’d in his 
min’d cot, 

The hoary priest even at the altar 
shot, 

Childhood and age given o’er to 
sword and flame, 

Woman to infamy, — no crime forgot, 

By which inventive demonsmight 
1 ’ crlaini 

Immortal hate to man, and scorn 
of God’s great name 1 

VI J, 

The rudest sentinel, in Britain born, 

With horror paused to view the 
havoc done. 

Gave his poor crust to feed some 
wretch forlorn, 

Wiped his stern eye, then fiercer 
grasp’d his gun. 

Nor with less zeal shall Britain’s 
peaceful son 

Exult the debt of sympathy to pay ; 

Riches nor poverty the tax shall 
shun, 

Nor prince nor peer, the wealthy 
nor the gay, 

Nor the poor peasant’s mite, nor 
bard’s more worthless lay. 

VIII. 

But thou — unfoughten wilt thou 
yield to fate, 

Minion of fortune, now miscall’d 
in vain 1 


Can vantage-ground no confidence 
create, 

Marcella’s pass, nor Guarda’s 
mountain-chain ? 

Vainglorious fugitive i yet turn 
again ! 

Behold, where, named by some 
prophetic seer, 

Flows Honour's Fountain as fore- 
doom'd the stain 

From thy dishonour’d name and 
arms to clear — 

Fallen child of fortune, turn, redeem 
her favour here ! 

IX. 

Yet, ere thou liirn’st, collect each 
distant aid ; 

Those chief that never heard 
the lion roar! 

Within whose smils liws not a 
trace portray’d, 

Of Talavera, or Mondego’s shore’ 

Marshal each band thou liast, and 
summon more ; 

Of war’s fell stratagems exhaust 
the whole ; 

Rank upon rank, squadron on 
squadron pour, 

Legion on legion on thy foeinan 
roll. 

And weary out his arm ; thou canst 
not quell his soul. 

O vainly gleams with steel Agueda’s 
shore, 

Vainl 3 ' tliy squadrons hide As- 
suava's plain. 

And front the flying thunders as 
they roar, 

With frantic charge and tenfold 
odds, in vain ! 

And what avails thee that, for 
Cameron slain. 

Wild from his plaided ranks the 
yell was given ? 


^ .^t. Fueates d'Honoro. 
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Vengeance and grief gave mountain- 
rage the rein, 

And, at the bloody spear-point 
headlong driven, 

Thy despot’s giant guards fled like 
the rack of heaven. 

XI. 

Go, baffled boaster, teach thy 
haughty mood 

To plead at thine imperious 
master’s throne ; 

Say, thou hast left his legions in 
their blood, 

Deceived his hopes, and frustrated 
thine own ; 

Say, that thine utmost skill and 
valour shown, 

By British skill and valour were 
outvied ; 

Last say, thy conqueror was Wel- 
lington ! 

And if he chafe, be his own 
fortune tried — 

God and our cause to friend, the 
venture we’ll abide. 

XJI. 

But you, ye heroes of that wcll- 
fouglit day, 

How shall a bard, unknowing 
and unknown. 

His meed to each victorious leader 

pay, 

Or bind on every brow the laurels 
won ? 

Yet fain my harp would wake its 
boldest tone. 

O’er the wide sea to hail Cadogan 
brave ; 

And he, perchance, the minstrel- 
note might own. 

Mindful of meeting brief that 
fortune gave 

'Mid yon far western isles that hear 
the Atlantic rave. 


XIII. 

Yes ! hard the task, when Britons 
wield the sword, 

To give each chief and every field 
its fame : 

Hark ! Albucra thunders Beresford, 

And red Barosa shouts for daunt- 
less Graeme ! 

O for a verse of tumult and of flame, 

Bold as the bursting of their 
cannon sound. 

To bid the world re-echo to their 
fame » 

For never ’-pon gory battle-ground 
With conquest’s well bought wreath 
were braver victors crown’d ! 

XIV. 

O who shall grudge him Albucra's 
bays. 

Who brought a race regenerate 
to the field, 

Roused them to emulate their 
fathers’ praise, 

Temper’d their headlong rage, 
their courage steel’d. 

And raised fair Lusitania’s fallen 
shield, 

And gave new edge to Lusitania’s 
sword, 

And taught her sons forgotten arms 
to wield ! 

Shiver’d my harp, and burst its 
every chord, 

If it forget thy worth, victorious 
Beresford ! 

XV. 

Not on that bloody field of battle 
won. 

Though Gaul’s proud legions 
roll’d like mist away. 

Was half his self-devoted valour 
shown ; 

He gaged but life on that illus- 
trious day ; 
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But when he toil’d those squadrons 
to array, 

Who fought like Britons in the 
bloody game, 

Sharper than Polish pike or assagay. 

He braved the shafts of censure 
and of shame. 

And, dearer far than life, he pledged 
a soldier’s fame. 

XVI. 

Nor be his praise o’erpast who 
strove to hide 

Beneath the warrior’s vest affec- 
tion’s wound, 

Whosewish Heaven for hiscoun try’s 
w'cal denied ; 

Danger and fate he sought, but 
glory found. 

From clime to clime, where’er war’s 
frumpets sound, 

The v'liudcrcr went; yet, Cale- 
donia, till 

Thine was his thought in march and 
tented ground ; 

He dream'd 'mid Alpine cliffs of 
Athole's hill, 

And heard in Kbro’s roar his Lyn- 
doch's lovely rill. 

XVII. 

O hero of a race renown’d of old, 

Whose war-cry olt has waked 
the batllc-.swcll, 


Since first distinguish’d in the onset 
bold, 

Wild sounding when the Roman 
rampart fell ! 

By Wallace' side it rung the 
Southron’s knell, 

Alderne, Kilsythc, and Tibbcr, 
own’d its fame, 

Tummell’s rude pass can of its 
terrors tell, 

But ne’er from prouder field arose 
the name, 

Than when wild Ronda Icarn’d the 
conquering shout of Grseme ! 

XVIII. 

But all too long, through seas un- 
known and dark, 

(With Spenser’s parable I close 
my tale 

By shoal and rock hath steer’d my 
venturous bark. 

And landward now I diive before 
the gale. 

And now the blue and distant shore 
I hail. 

And nearer now I sec the port 
expand, 

And now I gladly furl rny wcarysail, 

And as the prow light touches 
on the strand, 

I strike my rcd-cross flag and bind 
my skiff to land. 


END OF THE VISION OF DON RODERICK, 
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luid dignum memorarc tuis, Hispania, terris, 
^ox Humana valet I— Claudian. 


The poem is founded upon a Spanish 
tradition particularly detailed in the fol- 
lowingf Notes, but bearing; in g;eneral that Don 
Roderick, the last Gothic King; of Spam, 
when the Invasion of the Moors was im- 
pending, had the temerity to descend into 
an ancient vault near Toledo, the opening of 
which had been denounced as fatal to the 
Spanish Monarchy. The legend adds that his 
rash curiosity was mortified by an emblem- 
atical representation of those Saracens who, 
in the year. 714, defeated him in battle, ancl 
reduced Spain under their dominion. I have 

f )resumed to prolong the vision of the revo- 
utions of Spain down to the present eventful 
crisis of the Peninsula ; and to divide it, by 
a supposed change of scene, into three periods. 
The first of these represents the Invasion of 
the Moors, the defeat and death of Roderick, 
and closes with the peaceful occupation of 
the cefuntry by the victors. The second 
period embraces the state of the Peninsula, 
when the conquests of the Spaniards and 
Portujgucse in the East and West Indieij had 
raisetT to the hijghest pitch the renown of 
thcif'arms,— sullied, however, by superstition 
and cruelty. An allusion to the inhumanities 
of the Inquisition terminates this picture. 
The last part of the poem opens with the 
state of Spain previous to the unparalleled 
treachery of Bonaparte; gives a sketch of 
the usurpation attempted upon that unsus- 
picious and friendly kingdom, and terminates 


with the arrival of the British succours. It 
may be farther proper to mention that the 
object of the poem is less to commemorate 
or detail partieular incidents than to exhibit 
a general and impressive picture of the 
several periods brought upon the stage. 

I am too sensible of the respect due to the 
public, especially by one who has already 
expei ienced more than ordinary indulgence, 
to offer any apology for the infeiiority of the 
poetry to the subject it is chiefly designed 
to commcmoiate. Yet I think it piopcr to 
mention that while I was hastily executing 
a work, written fwr a temporary purpose, 
and on passing c\ents, the task was most 
cruelly jnteniiptrd by the successive deaths 
of Lot d President Blair, and Lord Viscount 
Melville. In those distinguished characters 
I had not only to regret persons whose lives 
were most important to Scotland, but also 
whose notice and patronage honoured my en- 
trance upon active life ; and, 1 may add with 
melancholy pride, who permitted my more 
advanced age to claim no common share in 
their frienilship. Under such interruptions 
the preceding verses, which my best and 
happiest efforts must have left far unworthy 
of tneir theme, have, I am myself sensible, 
an appearance of negligence and incoherence 
which in other circumstances I might have 
been able to remove. 

Edinburgh, /une 24, 1811. 


NOTES. 


Note I. 

^nd CattrcuifCs glens with voice of 
triumph rung 

And mvsiicMerlinnarp'dy and grey-hair' d 
Llywarch sung/—?. 591. 

This locality may startle those readers 
who do not recollect that much of the ancient 


poetry preserved in Wales refers less to the 
history of the Principality to which that 
name, is now limited, than to events which 
happened in the north-west of England, and 
south-west of Scotland, where the Britons for 
a long time made a stand against the Saxons. 
The battle of Cattraeth, lamented by the 
celebrated Aneurin, is supposed, by the 
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learned Dr. Leyden, to have been fought on 
the skirls of Ettrick Forest. It is known to 
the English reader by the paraphrase of 
Gray, beginning, 

*Il.id I but the torrent's ni4<ht, 

With licadlonjr ra^c and wild afTright,' Ac. 

But it is not so generally known that the 
champions, mourned in this beautiful dirge, 
were the British inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
who were cut off by the Saxons of Deiria, or 
Northumberland, about the latter part of the 
sixth century. — Turner’s History of the 
Anglo-Saxons^ edition 1799, vol i. p. 222. 
Llywarch, the celebiated oard and monarch, 
was Prince of Argood, in Cumberland ; ana 
his youthful exploits were performed upon 
the Border, although in his age he was driven 
into Powys by the succes>%rs of the Anglo- 
Saxons. As lor Merlin Wyllt, or the Savage, 
his name of Caledonia, and his retreat into 
the Caledonian wood, appropriate him to 
Scotland. Fordun dedicates the ihirty-Grst 
chapter of the third book of his Scoto- 
Chronicon, to a narr.ation of the death of this 
celebrated bard and jirophet near Urumelzier, 
a village upon Tweed, which is supposed to 
have uerived its name {quasi lUmuhts 
Merlini') fiom the event. The particular 
spot^ ill wl'i' h he is buried is still shown, and 
appears, Ironi the following quotation, to 
have partaken of his prophetic qualities. — 
‘There is one thing remaikable here, which 
is, that the bum called I’ausayl runs by the 
east side of this churchyard into the Tweed; 
at the side of which burn, a little bcloxv the 
churchyard, the famous prophet Merlin is 
said to be buried. The pailicular place of 
his gra\e, at the root of a ihoin tree, was 
shown me, many years ago, by the old and 
reverend minister of the place, Mr. Kichaid 
Brow’n ; and here was the old prophecy ful- 
filled, delivered in Scots rhyme, to this 
purpose 

"When Tweed and Tansayl meet .it Meilin's 

Scotland .incl T.ii);;^land bh.'ill one Muiinrch h.ivc " 

‘ For, the same day that our King James 
the Sixth was crowned King of England, the 
liver Tweed, by an extraordinaiy flood, 5,0 
far overflowed its banks, that it met and 
joined with the Pausayl at the saitl giave, 
which was net er before observed to fall out.’ 
— Pennycuick’s Description of Tuoeeddale. 
Edin. 1715, iv. p. 26. 


Note II. 

Minchmoris haunted spring.— V. 592. 

A belief in the existence and nocturnal 
revels of the fairies still lingers among the 
vulgar in Stdkirkshirc. A copious fountain 
upon the ridge of Minchmore, called the 
Clieesewell, is supposed to be sacred to these 
fanciful spirits, and it was customary to 
propitiate them by throwing in something 


upon passing it. A pin was the usual 
oblation ; and the ceremony is still some- 
times practised, though rather in jest than 
earnest. 


Note III. 

the rude villager,, his labour done. 

In verse spontaneous chants some favour'd 
name --P. 592. 

The flexibility of the Italian and Spanish 
languages, and perhaps the liveliness of their 
genius, renders these countries distinguished 
for the talent of improvisation, which is 
found even among the lowest of the people. 
It is mentioned byBaretti and other travellers. 


No IE IV. 

Kindling at the deeds of Grame. 

-P. 592. 

Over a name, sacred for ages to heroic 
vcise, a poet may be .allowi d to exercise 
some power. I have used the ficedom, here 
and elsewhere, to alter the orthography of 
the name of my gallant countryman, in 
order to apprize the Southern reader of its 
legitimate sound; — Grahame bring, on the 
other side of the Tw'ccd, usually pronounced 
as a dis.s) liable. 


Note V. 

What! will Don Roderick here tiu 
morning stay. 

To wear in shrift and prayer the night 
away ? 

And are his hours in such dull penance 
fast. 

For fair Florinda' s plunder'd charms to 
pay}—V. 593. 

Almost all the Spanish historians, as well 
as the \oice of tradition, ascribe the imasion 
of the Moors to the forcible \iulation com- 
mittid by Roderick upon Florinda, called 
by the Moor*?, Caba or Ca\a She w.ts the 
<laughter of Count luhan, one of the Ciothic 
monarch's pimcipar lieutenants, who, when 
the Clime w-as perpetrated, was engaged in 
the defence of Ceuta against the Moors. In 
his indignation at the ingratitude of his 
sovereign, and the dishonour of his ilaughler. 
Count Julian forgot the duties of a Christian 
and a patriot, and, forming an alliance with 
Musa, then the Caliph’s lieutenant in Africa, 
he countenanced the invasion of Spain by 
a body of Saracens and Africans, commanded 
by the celebrated Tank ; the issue of which 
w’as the defeat and death of Roderick, and 
the occupation of almost the whole peninsula 
by the Moors. Voltaire, in his General 
History, expresses his doubts of this popular 
story, and Gibbon gi\es him some counten- 
ance ; but the universal tradition is quite 
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sufficient for the purposes of poetry. The 
Spaniards^ in detestation ot Florinda’s 
memory, are said, by Cervantes, never to 
bestow that name upon any human female, 
reserving it for their dogs. Nor is the 
tradition less inveterate among tlic Moors, 
since the same author mentions a promontory 
on the coast of Baibary, called ‘The Cape 
of the Caba Rumia, which, in our tongue, is 
the Cape of the Wicked Christian Woman; 
and it Is a tradition among the Moors, that 
Caba, the daughter of Count Julian, who was 
the cause of the loss of Spain, lies buried 
there, and they think it ominous to be forced 
into that bay ; for they never go in otherwise 
than by necessity.’ 


Note VI. 

And fruide nte^ friest^ to that mysterious 
room^ 

Where^ if au^httriie in old traditum be, 
His nation's future fates a Spanish king 
shall see.~^. 594. 

The transition of an incident from history 
to tradition, and from tradition to fable and 
romance, becoming more matvellous at each 
step from its original simplicity, is not ill 
exemplified in the account of the ‘Fated 
Chamber' of Don Roderick, as giten by his 
namesake, the histoi ian of Toledo, contrasted 
with subsequent and more romantic accounts 
of the same subterranean discovery. 1 gi\e 
the Archbishop of Toledo’s tale in the words 
of Nonius, who seems to intimate (though 
very modestly), that the fatale palatium of 
which so much had been said, was only the 
ruins of a Roman amphitheatre. 

‘Extra muros, septentrionem versus, ves- 
tigia magni olim theatri sparsa visuntur. 
Auctor est Rodericus, Toletanus Archiepi.s- 
copusante Arabum in Hispanias irruptionem, 
hie fatale palatium fuisse ; quod invicti \ cctes 
aeternaferri roboraclaudebant, ne reseratuin 
Hispaniae excidium adfeiret; quod in fatis 
non vulgus solum, .scd et prudentissimi quique 
credebant. Scd Roderici ultimi Gothoruin 
Regis animum infelix curiositas subiit, sciendi 
quid sub tot vetitis claustris observarctur ; 
ingentes ibi superioruin regum opes ct 
arcanos thesauros servari rat us. Scras et 
pcssulos perfringi curat, invitis omnibus ; 
nihil praeter arculam repertum, et in ea 
linteum, quo explicate novae et insolentes 
hominum facies nabitusque apparueic, cum 
inscriptione Latina, IJtspaniae excidium 
ah ilia genie immmere ; Vultus habitusque 
Maurorum erant. Quamobrem ex Africa 
tantam cladem instare regi caeterisque per- 
suasum ; nee falso ut Hispaniae annalcs 
etiamnum queruntur .’ — Htspania Ludovic, 
Nonij\ cap. lix. 

But, about the term of the expulsion of 
the Moors from Grenada, we find, in the 
Historia Verdadeyra del Rey Don Rod- 
rigo^ a (pretended) translation from the 


Aiabic of the sage Alcayde Abulcacim Tarif 
Abentarique, a legend which puts to shame 
the motlcsty of the historian Rodciick, with 
his chest and prophetic picture. The custom 
of ascribing a pretencied Moorish original 
to these legendary histories, is ridiculed by 
Cervantes, who affects to translate the History 
of the Kniglit of the Woful Figure, from the 
Arabic of the sage Cid Hamet Benengeli. 
As I have been indebted to the Historia 
Verdadeyra for some of the imagery em- 
ployed in the text, the following literal 
tianslation fiom the work itself maygiatify 
the inquisitive reader : — 

‘One mile on the east side of the city of 
Toledo, among some rocks, was situated an 
ancient tower, of a magnificent structure, 
though much dilapirlati^d by time, which 
consumes all: four estadoes (i.e. four times 
a man's height) bclc v it, there was a cave 
with a very narrow entrance, and a gate cut 
out of the solid rock, lined with a strong 
covering of iron, and fastened with many 
locks; above the gate some Gicek letters 
arc engraved, whicli, although abbreviated, 
and of iloubtful meaning, w'cre thus inter- 
preted, according to the exposition of learned 
men : — “The King who opens this cave, and 
can discover the wonders, will discover both 
good and evil things.” Many Kings desired 
to know the mystery of this tower, and 
sought to find out the manner with much 
care ; but when they opened the gate, such 
a tiemendous noise aiose in the cave, that it 
appeared as if the earth w'.is bursting; many 
of those present sickened with fear, and others 
lost their lives. In older to prevent such 
great perils (as they supposed a dangerous 
enchantment was contained within), they 
secured the gate w'ith new locks, concluding 
that, though a King was destined to open it, 
the fated time was not yet anived. At last 
King Don Rodrigo, led on by his evil foi tune 
and unlucky destiny, opencu the tower ; and 
some bold attendants, w hom he had brought 
with him, entered, although agitated with 
fear. Having piocecded a good way, they 
fled back to the entrance, teriifiod with 
a frightful vision W'hich they had behrld. 
The King was gicatly moved, and onlered 
many torches, so contrived that the tempest 
ill the cave could not extinguish them, to be 
lighted. Then the King entered, not without 
fear, before all the others. They discovcied, 
by chgree.s, a splendid hall, apparently built 
in a vciy .sumptuous manner; in the middle 
stood a Bronze Statue of very ferocious 
appearance, which liehl a battle-axe in its 
hands. With this he struck the floor violently, 
giving it such heavy blows, that the noise in 
the cave was occasioned by the motion of 
the air. The King, greatly affrighted and 
astonished, began to conjure this terrible 
vision, promising that he would return with- 
out doing any injury in the cave, after he 
had obtained a sight of w hat was contained 
in it. The statue ceased to strike the floor. 
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anti the Kin^, with his followers, somewhat 
assurctl, anil recovering their courage, pro- 
ceeded into the hall ; and on the left of the 
statue they found this inscription on the wall, 
“Unfortunate King, thou hast entered here 
in evil hour.” On the right side of the wall 
these words were insermed, “By stiange 
nations thou shalt be dispossessed, and thy 
subjects foully degraded.” On the shoulders 
of the statue other words were written, which 
said, “ I call upon the Arabs.” And upon his 
breast was written, “1 do my office” At 
the entrance of the hall there was placed 
a round bowl, from which a great noise, like 
the fall of waters, proceeded. They found 
no other thing in tnc hall : and when the 
King, sorrowfid and greatly affected, had 
scarcely turned about to leave the cavern, 
the statue again commenced its accustomed 
blows upon the floor. After they had 
mutually promised to conceal what they had 
seen they again closed the tower, and 
blociced up the gate of the cavern with earth, 
that no memory might remain in the world 
of such a portentous and cMl-bodmg prodigy. 
The ensuing midnight they heard gieat cries 
and clamour from the cave, resounding like 
the noise of battle, and the ground shaking 
with a tremendous roar ; the whole edifice of 
the c!d to ur fell to the ground, by which 
f Iiey were greatly alfi ighted, the vision which 
they had bHield aiipeui ing t o them as a dream 
‘The King having left the tower, ordered 
wise men to explain what the inscriptions 
signified ; and having consulted upon and 
.studied their mt anmg, they declared that 
the statue of bion/.e, »ith the motion which 
it made with its battle-axe, signifieil Time; 
and that its office, alluded to 111 Uic inscription 
on its breast, was, that he ne\cr rests a single 
moment. The words on the shoulders, 'T call 
upon the Arabs,” they expounded, that, in 
time, Spain would be conquered by the Arabs 
The words upon the h ft wall signified the 
destruction of King Rodrigo; those on the 
right, the dreadful calamities which were to 
fall upon the Spaniards and Goths, and that 
the unfortunate King would be dispossessed 
of all his states. Finally, the letters on the 
portal indicated, that good would betide to 
the conquerors, and evil to the conquered, of 
which experience proved the truth.*— 
Verdadeyra del Re\ Don Rodrigo. Quinta 
impression. Madrid, 1654, ‘v. p ^3. 


Noie VII. 

The Tecbir war-cry ^ and ihe Lcl ids yell. 

—V. 596. 

The Tecbir (deiived from tlie words Alla 
aebar^ God is most mighty) was the original 
war-cry of the Saracens. It is celebrated by 
Hughes in the Siege of Damascus . — 

•We heard the Tei,bir; so these Arabs call 
Their shout of onset, when, with loud appejl. 

They challenge Heaven, as if deuiandmg conquest. 


The Lelie^ well known to the Christians 
during the citisades, is the shout of Alla ilia 
Alla^ the Mahomcflan confession of faith. 
It is twice used in poetry by my friend 
Mr. W. Stewart Rose, in the romance of 
Partenopex, and in the Crusade of St. Lewis. 


Note VIII. 

By Heaven, ihe Moors prevail I the Chris- 
itans yield! 

7 'heir coward leader gives for flight the 
sign ! 

The sceptred craven mounts to quit ihe 
field - 

Is not yon steed Orelio) --Ves, 'tis mine! 

— 597- 

Count Juli.in, the father of the injured 
Floiinda, with the connivance and assistance 
of Oppas, Atclibisliop of Toledo, in\ited, in 
713, the Saiareiis into Spain. Aconsidi.rable 
ariin^ at rived under the eorninaml of Tank, 
or Tarif, who bequr.atlied the well-known 
name ot Gibraltar {Cibel al Tank, or the 
mountain of Tank) to the place of his landing. 
He was joined by Count Julian, ravaged 
Andalusia, and took Seville. In 714 they 
returned with a still greater force, and 
Roderick marched into Andalusia at the 
head of a great army, to give them battle. 
The field was i liosen near Xeres, and Manana 
gives the following account of the action — 

‘ Both armies being dr.awii up, the King, 
according to the custom of the Gothic kings 
when they went to battle, appeared in an 
nory ch.iriot, clothed in cloth of gold, 
encouraging his men; Tanf, on the other 
side, did the same. The armies, thus pre- 
paied, waited only for the signal to fall on: 
the Goths gave the charge, their drums ami 
trumpets sounding, and the Moors received 
it with the noise of kettle-drums. Such were 
the shouts and iin_s on both sides, that 
the mount.ains and vallrys seemed to meet. 
First, they began with slings, darts, javelins, 
and lances, then came to the swords; a long 
time the battle was dubious; but the Moors 
seemed to have the worst, till D. Oppas, the 
archbishop, having to that time concealed 
his treaclieiv', in the heat of the fight, with 
a gre.it body of his followers went over to 
the infidels. He joined Count Julian, with 
whom was a girat number of Goths, and 
both together fell upon the flank of our 
army. Our men, terrified with that unparal- 
leled treachery, and tirid with fighting, could 
no longer sustain that charge, but were easily 
put to flight. The King performed the part 
not only of a wise general, but of a resolute 
.soldier, iclieving the weakest, bringing on 
fresh men in place of those that were tired, 
and stopping those that turned their backa 
At leng^tn, seeing no hopes left, he alighted 
out ot his chariot for fear of being taken, 
and mounting on a horse called Orelia, he 
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withdrew out of the battle. The Goths, who 
still stood, missing him, were most part put 
to the sw'ord, the rest betook themselves to 
flight. The camp was immediately entered, 
and the baggage taken. What number was 
killed was not Known : I suppose they were 
so many it was hard to count them ; lor this 
single battle robbed Spain of all its glory, 
and in it perished the renowned name of tne 
Goths. The King's horse, upper garment, 
and buskins, covered with pearls ana precious 
stones, were found on the bank of tne river 
Guadelite, and there being no new's of him 
afterwards, it was supposed he was drowned 
passing the river.’— MARIANA’S History of 
Spain^ book vi. chap. 9. 

Orelia, the courser of Don Roderick, 
mentioned in the text, and in the above 
quotation, was celebrated for her speed and 
form. She is mentioned repeatedly in 
Spanish romance, and also by Cervantes. 


Note IX. 

When for the light bolero ready stands 
The ntozo blithe^ with gay muchacha met, 
-P- 599- 

The bolero is a very li^t and active dance, 
much practised by the Spaniards, in which 
castanets are always used. Moso ami 
muchacha are equivalent to our phrase of 
lad and lass. 


Note X. 

While trumpets rang, and heralds cried 
‘ Castile P — P. 

The heralds, at the coronation of a Spanish 
monarch, proclaim his name three times, 
and repeat three times the word Castilla^ 
Castilla^ Castilla ; which, with all other 
ceremonies, was carefully copied in the mock 
inauguration of Joseph Bonaparte. 


Note XI. 

High biased the war, and long, and far, 
and wide. — P. 60a. 

Those who were disposed to believe that 
mere virtue and energy are able of themselves 
to work forth the s^vation of an oppressed 
people, surprised in a moment of conUdence, 
deprived of their officers, armies, and for- 
tresses, who had every means of resistance 
to seek in the veiy moment when they w-ere 
to be made use of, and w'hom the numerous 
treasons among the higher orders depr ved 
of confidence in their natural leaders, — those 
who entertained this enthusiastic but delusive 
opinion maybe pardoned for expressing their 
disappointment at the protracted warfare in 


the Peninsula. There arcj however, another 
class of persons, who, having themselves the 
highest dread or veneration, or something 
allied to both, for the pow-er of the modern 
Attila, w'ill nevertheless give the heroical 
Spaniards little or no credit for the long, 
stubborn, anil unsubdued resistance of three 
years to a power before whom their former 
well-prepared, w'ell-armed, and numerous 
adversaries fell in the course of as many 
months. While these gentlemen plead for 
deference to Bonaparte, and crave 

* Respect for his great pl.ice, and bid the devil 
Be duly honour'll for his burning throne/ 

it may not be altogether unreasonable to 
claim some modification of censure upon 
those who have been long and to a gieat 
extent successfully resisting this great enemy 
of mankind. That the energy of Spain has 
not uniformly been directed by conduct 
equal to its vigour, has been too obvious: 
that her armies, under their complicated 
disadvantages, have shared the fate of such 
as were defeated after taking the field 
with every possible advantage of arms and 
discipline, is surely not to be wondered at. 
But that a nation, under the circumstances of 
lepeated discomfiture, internal treason, and 
the mismanagement incident to a temporary 
and hastily adopted government, should 
have wasted, by its stubborn, uniform, and 
prolonged icsistaiicc, myiiads after myriads 
of those soldiers who had overrun the world 
— that some of its provinces should, like 
Galicia, after being abandoned by their 
allies, and overrun oy their enemies, have 
recovered their fieedom by their own unas- 
sisted exertions ; that others, like Catalonia, 
undismayed by the treason which betrayea 
some fortresses, and the force which subdued 
others, should not only have continued their 
resistance, but have attained over their 
victorious enemy a superiority, which is even 
now enabling them to besiege and retake 
the pbacos of strength which had been 
wrested from them, is a tale hitherto untold 
in the revolutionary war. To say that such 
a people cannot be subdued, would be 
presumption similar to that of those who 

} >rotestcd that Spain could not defend herself 
or a year, or Portugal for a month ; but 
that a resistance wliieh has been continued 
for so long a space, when the usurper, except 
during the short-lived Austrian campaign, 
had no other enemies on the continent 
should be now less successful, when repeated 
defeats have broken the reputation of the 
French armies, and vahen they are likely 
(it would seem almost in desperation) to 
seek occupation elsewhere, is a prophecy as 
improbable as ungracious. And while we 
are in the humour of severely censuring our 
allies, gallant and devoted as they have 
shown themselves in the cause of national 
liberty, because they may not instantly adopt 
those measures which we in our wisdom 
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may deem essential to success, it mi^ht 
be well if we endeavoured first to resmvc 
the previous questions.— First, Whether ue 
do not at this moment know much less of tiie 
Spanish armies than those of Portu^ral, which 
were so promptly condemned as totally in- 
adequate to assist in the preservation of their 
country? Second, Whether, independently of 
any right we have to offer more than advice 
and assistance to our independent allies, we 
can expect that they should renounce entirely 
the national pride, which is inseparable from 
patriotism, and at once condescend not only 
to be saved by our assistance, but to be saved 
in our own way? Third, Whether, if it bean 
object (as undoubtedly it is a main one) 
that the Spanish troops should be trained 
under British discipline, to the flexibility of 
movement, and power of rapid concert and 
combination, which is essential to modern 
war— such a consummation is likely to be 
produced by abusing them in newspapers 
and periodical publications? Lastly, since 
the undoubted authoiity of British officers 
makes us now acquainted with part of the 
honois that attend invasion, and which the 
providence of God, the valour of our n.ivy, 
and pel haps the very cITorts of these Span- 
iards have Intherto diverted from us, it may 
be, modestly .^uestionerl whether we ought to 
be too forward to estimate and condi’inn the 
feeling of temporary stupefaction which they 
create; lest, in so doing, vve should resemble 
the worthy clergyman who, while he had 
himself never snuffed a candle with liis fingers, 
was disposed severely fo criticise the conduct 
of a martyr, who winced a little among his 
flames. 

Note XII. 

2 'hey won not Zara/roza^ hut her children's j 
bloody tomb.- P. 603. 

The interesting account of Mr. Vaughan 
has made most readeis acquainted with the 
first siege of Zarageza *. Tnc last and fatal 
siege of that gallant and devoted city is 
detailed with great eloquence and precision 
in the ‘ Edinbuigh Annual Register’ for 1.S09, 
— a work in which the affairs of Spain have 
been treated of with attention corresponding 
to their deep interest, and to the peculiar 
sources of information open to the histoiian. 
The following are a few brief cxtiacts from 
this splendid historical narrative.— 

‘A breach was soon made in the mud 
w'alls, and then, as in the former siege, the 
war was carried on in the streets and houses ; 
but the French had been taught by expei ience, 
that in this species of warfaie the Zai agozans 
derived a superiority from the feeling and 

f irinciple which inspired them, and the cause 
or which they fought. The only means of 
conquering Zaragoza was to destioy it house 

1 See N.irrative of tlie Sie^je of Zniagozu, l-y 
Richard Charles Vaughan, llsq , 1809. 


by house, and street bystreet; and upon this 
system of destruction they proceeded. Three 
companies of miners, and eight companies of 
sappers, carried on this subterraneous war ; 
the Spaniards, it is said, attempted to oppose 
them ny countermines ; these w-ere operations 
to which they were wholly unused, and, 
according to the French statement, their 
miners were every day discovered and suffo> 
cated. Meantime, the bombardment was 
incessantly kept up. " Within the last forty- 
eight hours," said Palafox in a letter to his 
friend General Doyle, "6000 shells have 
been thrown in. Two-thirds of the town are 
in ruins, but vyc shall perish under the ruins 
of the remaining thircl rather than surrender, 
in the course of the siege, above 17,000 
bombs were thrown at the town; the stock 
of pow'der with which Zaragoza had been 
stored was exhausted ; they had none at last 
but what they manufactured day by day; 
and no other cannon-balls than those which 
w'erc shot in'o the town, and which they 
collectetl and fit ed back upon the enemy.’ 

In the midst of these horrors and priv ations, 
the pestilence broke out in Zaragoza. To 
various causes, enumerated by the annalist, 
he adds, ‘scantiness of food, crowded quar- 
ters, unusual exertion of body, anxiety of 
mind, and the impossibility of recruiting their 
exhausted strength by needful rest, in a city 
which was almcjst incessantly bombardetl, 
and wheie evei y hour their sleep was broken 
by the tremendous explosion of mines. There 
was now no respite, e ther by day or night, 
for this devoted city ; even the natural order 
of light and darkness was destroyed in 
Zaragoza; by day it was involved in a red 
sulphureous atmosphere of smoke, which hid 
the face of heaven; by night, the fire of 
cannons and mortars, and the flames of 
burning houses, kept it in a state of terrific 
illumin.ition. 

‘When once the pestilence had begun, it 
was impossible to check its progress, or con- 
fine it to one quarter of the city. Hospitals 
weie immediately established, — there were 
above thirty of them; as soon as one was 
destroyed by the boinbaidinent, the patients 
were removed to another, and thus the 
iiitection was earned to every part of Zara- 
goza. F'.nnine aggiaiated the evil ; the city 
had prob.abIy rot been sulliclcntly provided 
at the cominenccincnt of the siege, and of 
the provisions which it contained, much was 
ilestioved in the daily niin which the mines 
and bombs ellcctcd. Had the Zaragozans 
and their gariison proceeded according to 
militaiy rules, they would have surrendered 
before the end of January; their batteries 
had then been demolished, there were open 
breaches in many parts of their weak walls, 
and the enemy were already within the city. 
On the 30th, above sixty houses were blown 
up, and the French obtained possession of 
the monasteries of the Augustine.s and Las 
Monicas, which adjoined each other, two of 
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the last defensible places left. The enemy 
forced their way into the chuich: every 
column, evenr chapel, e\ery altar, became 
a point of tiefencc, which was repeatedly 
attacked, taken, and retaken ; the pavement 
was covered with blood, the aisles and body 
of the church strewed with the clead, who 
were trampled under foot by the combatants. 
In the midst of this conflict, the roof, 
shattered by repeated bombs, fell in ; the 
few who were not crushed, after a .short 
pause, w'hich this tremendous shock, and 
their own unexpected escape, occasioned, 
renewed the %ht with rekinoled fury : fresh 
parties of the enemy poured in ; monks, and 
citizens, and soldiers, came to the defence, 
and the contest was continued upon the 
ruins, and the bodies of the dead and the 
dyinjf.* 

Yet, seventeen days after sustainin;j these 
extremities, tlid the heroic inhabit.inls of 
Zaraj^oza continue their defence ; nor did 
they then surrender until their despair ha<l 
extracted from tlie French j;enerals a capitu- 
lation, more honourable than has been 
granted to fortresses of the fu st order. 

Who shall \enture to refuse tlie Zai agozans 
the eulogium confetted upon them hy the 
eloquence of W’oi dsw orth ’ — ‘ Most gloi lously 
have the citizens of Zaiago/a pro\ctl that the 
true army of Spam, in a cont<*st of this 
nature, is the whole people. The same city 
has also exemplified a niclanelioly, yea, 
a dismal truth,— yet consolatory and lull of 
joy, — that when a people aie called sud<lenly 
to fight for their libcity, and are sorely 
pressed upon, their best lield of battle is the 
floors upon which their ( hildren have pla>ed ; 
the chambers where the family of each man 
has slept (his own or his neighbours); upon 
or under the roofs by which they have been 
sheltered ; in the gardens of their recreation ; 
in the street, or in the mai ket pl.ice ; befoie 
the altars of their temples, and among llieir 
congregated dwellings, bla/mg or uprooted 

‘The *go\ eminent of Spam must nf\er 
forget Zaragoza for a moment. Nothing is 
wanting to produce the same effects every- 
where but a leading mind, such as that city 
w'as blessed with. In the latter contest this 
has been proved ; for Zaragoza contained, at 
that lime, bodies of men from almost all 
parts of Spain. The narrative of those 
two sieges should be the manual of f\i*ry 
Spaniard. He may add to it the ancient 
stories of Nuinantia and Saguntum ; let him 
sleep upon the book as a pillow, and, if he 
be a devout adherent to tlie religion of his 
country, let him wear it in his bo^otn for Ins 
crucifix to rest upon.’— WoRUbWOK'iH<?« the 
Convention of Cintra. 

Note XIII. 

the vault of destiny. — P. 605. 

Before finally dismissing the enchanted 
cavern of Don Roderick, it may be noticed 


that the Icgemi occuis in one of Calderon’s 
plays, entitled, La Virgin del Sagrario. 
rile scone opens with the noise of the chase, 
and Rccisundo, a predercs.sor of Rodeiick 
upon the Gothic tin one, eiitei s pursuing astag. 
The animal assumes ilie form of a man, and 
defies the king- to enter the cave, which forin.s 
the bottom of the scene, and engage w itli him 
in single combat. The kingaccepts the chal- 
lenge, and they engage accordingly, but 
without advantage on eillier side, wliich iii- 
<luces the ('.on e to inform Rccisundo, that 
he is not the moiiai cli for whom the adventure 
of the enchanted cM\ern is resei\ed, and he 
piocccds to prediet the downfall of the (iothic 
monaichy, aiul of the Christian religion, 
W'hich shall atteiul tlie. diseovery of its 
mysteries. Recisundo, appalled by these 
prophecies, on lei s the ''avirn to be secuied 
by a gate iirnl bolts of iron. In the seccnid 

f .11 tot the .same play, we are infoimed that 
)on Roderick had ieinov»’d the barrim, and 
transgressed the prohibition of Ins ancestor, 
and h.id been apprized by (he piodigies which 
he disco\eic<l of the approaching ruin of his 
kingdom. 


Note X IV. 

While d(ywuward on ihe land his legions 
press ^ 

Before them it 7 va v rich ri i/h i>iiu and J/ock^ 

And smiled like Eden in her summer 
dress ; 

Behind (heir imstcfiil marck^ a reeking 
wilderness - P 0u6. 

I ha\p tcntuied to apply to the nioicmeiils 
of the Flench aimy that sublniu* passage m 
the prophecies of Jot 1 , which si't ms applicable 
to them ill more itsjiet ts than that I have 
adtiptf «i in the text. One woultl think their 
raiagrs, tin ir military a[)pomtmeiits, the 
teiror w'hirli they sprenrl among invadetl 
nations, tlinr inilit.iry discipline, tlicirartsof 
political inlMgiie .ind ileeeit, weie distinctly 
pointed out m the following veises of Scrip- 
ture -- 

‘ 2. A tlay of dai knesse and of gloominesse, 
a day of (loads and of lliiek (kirknesse, as 
the inoining spie.ul upon the mountains: 
a great people and a stiong, tin le hath not 
lx I n e\er the like, m it her shall be any more 
aftei It, even to the jean s of mariv generations. 
3. A fire de\ourelh befoie them, and behind 
them a flame burncth : the land is as the 
garden of liden before them, and bi'Iiinde them 
a dc.solate wilderness, yea, and nothing shall 
escape them. 4. 1 lie appeal ance of them is as 
the appearance of hoi ses and as hot semen, so 
shall they runne. 5. Like the noise of chariots 
on the tops of mountains, shall they lea|», 
like the noise of a flame of fire that devoureth 
the stubble, as a si long people set in battel 
array, d. Before their fncti shall the people be 
inurli pained; al I fa('es shall gather blacknesse. 
7. They shall run like mighty men, they .shall 
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climb the wall like men of warre, and they 
shall march every one in his wayes, and they 
shall not break their ranks. 8. Neither shall 
one thrust another, they shall walk everyone 
in his path : and when they fall upon the 
sword, they shall not be wounded. 9. They 
shall run to and fro in the citie; they shall 
run upon the wall, they shall climbe up upon 
the houses : they snail enter in at the windows 
like a thief. 10. The eai th shall ejuake before 
them, the heavens shall tremble, the sunne 
and the moon shall be dark, and the starres 
shall withdraw their shining.’ 

In verse 20th also, which announces the 
retreat of the northern at my, described in 
such dreadful colouis, into a ‘land barien 
and desolate ' and the dishonour with which 
tiod afnictetl them for h.iving ‘magnified 
themselves to do great things,’ there are 
paiticulars not ina])plicable to the ictieat of 
Massena ; — Uivine Pro\idence having, in all 
ages, .attached disgrace as the naturalpunish- 
ment of cruelty and presumption. 


No IK XV. 

The rudest sentinel^ in Britain born^ 

With hnrror paitsed ioview /hc/imu)cdone^ 
Cno, hf f po> rc^'n vt to feed sonic wretch for- 

lorn.— r, 6o>. 

Even the unexampled gallantry of the 
British army in the campaign of 1810-11, 
although they never loiij>ht but to coiKjut r, 
will do them less honour in history than their 
humanity, attentive i<» soften to the utmost 
of their power the honors which war, in its 
mildest aspect, must always inflict upon the 
defenceless inhabitants of the count ly in 
which it IS waged, and which, on this occasion, 
were tenfold augmented by the barbarous 
cruelties of the Fiench. Soup kitchens weie 
established by subscription among iheoflkei s, 
wherever the tioops were quartered for any 
length of time. Tliecoiiinnssaiiescontnbutcd 
the heads, feet, &c. of the cattle slaughtcied 
for the soldieiy : rice, vegetables, ami biead, 
where it could be had, were purchased by 
the officers. Fifty or sixty starving peasants 
were daily fed at one of these regimental 
establishments, and cairicd home the relics 
to their famished households. The emaciated 
wn tches, who could not ci awl from weakness, 
were speedily employed in pruning their v incs 
While pursuing Massena, the soldieis evinced 
the same spirit of humanity, and in many 
instances, when rcduceii themselves to short 
allowance, from having out-maiched their 
supplies, tney shaicd their pittance with the 
starving inhabitants, who had vontuied ba» k 
to view the ruins of their luabilations, burnt by 
the retreatingcneiny, and to bury thebodiesof 
their relations whom they had butchered. ^ Is 
it possible to know such facts without feeling 
a sort of confidence, that those who so well 
deserve victory aie most likely lo attain it? 
— It is not the least of Lord Wellington’s 
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military merits, that the slightest disposition 
towards marauding meets immediate punish- 
ment. Independently of all moral obligation, 
the army which is most orderly in a friendly 
country, has always proved most formidable 
to an armed enemy. 


Note XVI. 

Vainglorious fugitive I — P. 607. 

The French conducted this memorable 
retreat with much of \.\\t±fan/arronade proper 
to their country, by which they attempt to 
impose upon others, and perhaps on tnem- 
selves, a belief that they are triumphing in 
the vciy moment of their discomfiture. On 
the 30th March, 1811, their rear guard was 
overtaken near Pega by the British cavaliy. 
Being well posted, and conceiving themselv'es 
s.Tfe from infantry (who were indeed many 
miles in the rear), and from artillery, they 
indulged thrmsohes in par,ading their Dands 
of music, ami actually performed ‘ God save 
the King.’ Their minsticlsy was, howev'er, 
derangt d by the umlt sired accompaniment 
of the Bi itish horse-artillery, on whose part in 
the concert they had not calculated. The 
suiqrnse was siuiden, and the rout romplete ; 
for the artillery and cavalry did execution 
upon them for about four miles, pursuing at 
the gallop as often as they got beyond the 
range ol the guns. 


No IE XVII. 

Vainly thy squadrons hide Assuava's 
platn^ 

And front the flying thunders as they roar, 
ll 'ith frantic charge and tenfold odds, in 
vain ! — P (x)7. 

In the severe action of Fuentes d’ Honoro, 
upon May 5, 181 r, the grand mass of the 
Fiench cavalry attacked the right of the 
British position, covered by two guns of 
the horsc-aitilleiy, and two squaclrons of 
cavalry. After suffering considerably from 
the fire of the guns, which annoyed them in 
ever) attempt at formation, the enemy turned 
theifvv rath entirely towards them, distributed 
brandy among their troopers, and advanced 
to carry the fir Id pieces with the desperation 
of drun1tc*n fury. They wereinnovvisechecked 
by the heavy loss which they sustained in 
this daring attempt, but closed, and fairly 
mingled with the British cavalry, to whom 
they bore the proportion of ten to one. Cap- 
tain Ramsay (let me be permitted to name 
a gallant countiyman), who comman«ied the 
two guns, dismissed them at the gallop, and 
putting himself at the head of the mounted 
artillciymen, ordered them to fall upon the 
French, sabie in hand. This very unexpected 
conversion of artillerymen into dragoons, 
contributed greatly to the defeat of the enemy 
alicaily disconcerted by the reception they 
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had met from the two British squadrons; 
and the appearance of some small reinforce- 
ments, notwithstanding the immense dispro- 
portion of force, put them to absolute rout. 
A colonel or major of their cavalry, and 
many prisoners (almost all intoxicated), re- 
iriaineci in our possession. Those who con- 
sider for a moment the difference of the 
services, and how much an artilleryman is 
necessaiily and naturally led to identify his 
own safety and utility with abiding by the 
tremendous implement of war, to the exercise 
of which he is chietlv, if not exclusively, 
trained, will know now to estimate the 
presence of mind which commanded so bold 
a manoeuvre, and the steadiness and con- 
fidence with which it was executed. 


Note XVIII. 

^nd what avails ihee ihat^ for Cameron 
slain. 

Wild from his ^laided ranks the yell was 
given P. 607. 

The gallant Colonel Cameron was wounded 
mortally during the desperate contest in the 
streets of the village called Fuentosd’Honoro. 
He fell at the head of his native High handers, 
the 71st and ^ylh, who raised a dreadful 
shriek of grief and rage. They ch.irged, 
with irresistible fury, the finest body of 
Fn-nch grenadiers ever seen, being a part 
of Bonaparte's selected guatd The officer 
who led the French, a man rcmatkable for 
stature and symmetry, was killed on the 
spot. The Frenchman who stepped out of 
his rank to take aim at Colonel Cameron 
was also bayoneted, piiMced with a thousand 
w'ounds, and almost torn to pieces by the 
furious H igh landers, w ho, under t he com mand 
of Coloind Cadogan, boie the enemy out of 
the contested ground at the point of the 
bayonet. Massena pays my countiymen 
a singulcir compliment in his account of the 
attaclc and defence of tins village, in which 
he says the British lost many officers, and 
Scotch. 

Note XIX. 

O who shall grudge hint Alb tier a' s hay^. 

Who brought a race rege iterate to the fields 
Roused them to emulate their jathers' 
praise^ 

Temper'd their headlong rage^ their 
courage steel'd^ 

And raised fair Lusitania' s fallen shield. 

-P. 608. 

Nothing during the war of Portugal seems, 
to a distinct observer, more deseivmg of 
praise, than the self-devotion of Field-Mar- 
shal ^resford, w'ho w’as contented to 


undertake all the hazard of obloquy which 
might have been founded upon any mis- 
carriage in the highly important expt'Hment 
of training the Portuguese troops to an im- 
proved state of discipline. In exposing his 
military reput:ition to the censure of impru- 
dence from the most moderate, and all manner 
of unutterable calumnies from the ignorant 
and malignant, he placed at stake the dearest 
pledge w hich a military man had to offer, and 
nothing but the deepest conviction of the 
high and essential importance attached to 
success can be supposed an adequate motive. 
How great the chance of miscarriage was 
supposed, may be estimated from the general 
opinion of officers of unquestioned talents 
and experience, possessed of every oppor- 
tunity of information ; how completely the 
cxpei iinent has succeeded, and how much the 
spirit aiul patiiotism our ancient allies 
had been linden ated, is evident, not only 
from those victories in which they have borne 
a vlibtiiiguished sliaic, but from the liberal 
and highly honourable manner in which these 
opinions nave been retracted. The success 
of this plan, with all its important conso 
quences, wcowc to the indefatigable exertions 
of Field-Maishal Beresford. 


Note XX. 

a race renoivn'd of old^ 

If 'hose wa r-cry oj t has waked the battle-swell. 


the conquering shout of Grceme. 

— P. 609. 

Tliis stanza alludes to the various achieve- 
ments of the warlike family of Gr.'cine, or 
(irahame. They arc said, oy tiadition, to 
liav’c «lesccndi‘d fiom the Scottish chief, under 
whose comm-and his countrymen stormed the 
wall built by the Rmpci nr Severus between 
the Firths of Foith and Clyde, the fragments 
of which are still popularly called Giaaiic’s 
l^^ke. Sir John the Cir.'emc, ‘the haidy. 
wig’iit, and wise,’ is well known as the fnend 
of Sir William Wallace. AlJeine, Kilsythc, 
and 1 ibbi i imiir, were scenes of the victories 
of the heroic Marquis of Montrose. The 
lassof Killieciankie is famous for the action 
leiweeii King William’s forces and the High- 
landers in 1689, 

' W here gl.ifl Duiulec 111 faint hii/zas expired ‘ 

It is seldom that one line can number so 
many heroes, and yet more rare when it can 
appeal to the glory of a living descendant in 
siiijport of its ancient renown. 

The allusions to the piivate history and 
character of General ('^rahame may be 
illustrated by referring to the eloquent and 
affecting speech of Mr. Sheridan, upon the 
vote of thanks to the Victor of Barosa. 
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A POEM. 


‘Though Valois bravod young Edward’s gentle hand, 

And Albert rush’d on Henry’s way-worn band, 

With Eunjpe’s chosen sons, in a ms renown’d, 

Yet not on V«mc’s bold archers long they look’d, 

Nor Audley’s squitcs nor Mowbtay’s yeomen brook’d, — 
They saw th(*ir standard fall, and left their monarch bound.’ 

Akessidk. 


TO 

HER GRACE 

TIJK DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON, 

PRINCESS OK WATERLOO, 

THK FOI. LOWING VERSKS 
AKE MOST K KS PKCTFU r. L tr I NSC RIME I) 
iiy 

'ITIE AUTHOR. 


It may be some apoloyiy for the imperfections of this poem, that it v^as composed 
hastily, and during a shoit tour upon the (^mlinent, when the Author's labours ^^ere 
liable to fiequent inteiruption , but its best apology is, that it was written for the 
purpose of assisting the Waterloo Subscuption. 

AuDorsFOKU, 1815. 


I. 

Fair Briis.sols, thou art far bcliind, 
Though, lingering on the morning 
wind, 

We yet may hear the hour 
Peal’d over orchard and canal, 

With voice prolong’d and measured 
fall, 

From proud Saint Michael’s 
tower ; 


Thy wood, dark Soignies, holds us 
now. 

Where the tall beeches’ glossy bough 
For many a league around. 

With birch and darksome oak between, 
Spreads deep and far a pathless screen 
Of tangled forest ground. 

Stems planted close by stems defy 
Thcad\enturoiis foot — the curious eye 
For access seeks in vain ; 
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And the brown tapestry of leaves, 
Strew’d on the blighted ground, 
receives 

Nor sun, nor air, nor rain. 

No opening glade dawns on our way. 
No streamlet, glancing to the ray, 

Our woodland path has cross’d ; 
And the straight causeway which we 
tread 

Prolongs a line of dull arcade, 
Unvaryingthroughthe unvaried shade 
Until in distance lost. 

II. 

A brighter, livelier scene succeeds ; 

In groups the scattering wood recedes. 
Hedge-rows, and huts, and sunny 
meads, 

And corn-fields glance between ; 
The peasant, at his labour blithe. 
Plies the hook’d staff and shorten’d 
scythe : 

But when these cars were green. 
Placed close within destruction’s 
scope, 

Full little was that rustic’s hope 
Their ripening to have seen ' 
And, lo, a hamlet and its fane — 

Let not the gazer with disdain 
Their architecture view ; 

For yonjer nide ungraceful shrine 
And disproportion’d spire are thine, 
Immortal Waterloo ! 

HI. 

Fear not the heat, though full and 
high 

The sun has scorch’d the autumn sky. 
And scarce a forest straggler now 
To shade us spreads a greenwood 
bough ; 

These fields have seen a hotter day 
Than e’er was fired by sunny ray. 

Yet one mile on — yon shatter’d hedge 
Crests the soft hill whose long .smooth 
ridge 

Looks on the field bclcnv, 


And sinks so gently on the dale. 

That not the folds of Beauty’s veil 
In easier curves can flow. 

Brief space from thence the ground 
again, 

Ascending slowly from the plain. 
Forms an opposing screen, 
Which with its crest of upland ground 
Shuts the horizon all around. 

The soften’d vale between 
Slopes smooth and fair for courser’s 
tread ; — 

Not the most timid maid need dread 
To give her snow-white palfrey head 
On that wide stubble-ground ; 
Norwood, nor tree, nor bush is there. 
Her course to intercept or scare, 

Nor fosse nor fence is found, 
Save where, from out her shatter’d 
bowt'rs, 

Rise Ilougomont’s dismantled towers. 

IV. 

Now, see’st thou aught in this lone 
scene 

Can tell of that which late hath been ? - 
A sti anger might reply, 

‘The bare extent of stubble-plain 
Seems lately lighten'd of its grain ; 
And yonder sable tracks remain 
Marks t»f the peasant’s ponderous wain, 
When harvest- home was nigh. 
On these broad spots of trampled 
ground. 

Perchance the rustics danced such 
round 

As Teiiiirs loved to draw; 

And where the earth seems scorch’d 
by flame, 

To dress the homely feast they came, 
And toil’d the kerchiefd village dame 
Around her fire of stiaw.’ 

V. 

Sodeem’stthou ; so cat h mortal deems, 
Of that which isfrom that which seems: 
But other harvest here. 
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Than that which peasant’s scythe 
demands, 

Was gather’d in by sterner hands, 

With bayonet, blade, and spear. 

No vulgar crop was theirs to reap, 

No stinted harvest thin and cheap ! 
Heroes before each fatal sweep 
Fell thick as ripen’d grain; 

And ere the darkening of the day. 

Piled high as autumn shocks, there lay 
The ghastly harvest of the fray. 

The corpses of the slain. 

VI. 

Ay, look again : lliat line, so black 
And tramnU-d, mirks the bivouac; 

Yon deep-graved nils the artillery's | 
track, i 

So often lost and won ; j 

And close beside, the harden’d mud 1 
Still shows wdieri', fetlock-deep in ^ 
blood. 

The fierce dragoon through battle’s ■' 
flood ' 

Dash'd the hot war-horse on. | 
Tliese spots of excavaf ion tell i 

The ravage of the bin 'iling shell : > 

And fccl'st thou not the tainte<l steam. 
That reeks against the snltiy beam, 
From 3 ’onder trenched inoiiml ’ 
The pestilential fumes declare 
That Carnage has replenish’d there 
Her garncr-honse profound. 

VII. 

Far other hai vest-home and feast, 
Tlian claims the boor from scythe 
released, 

On these scorch’d fields were 
known ! 

Death hover’d o’er tb(' maddening rout. 
And, in the thrilling battlc-sboiit, 

Sent for the bloody baiujiict out 
A summons of bis ow'ii. 

Through rolling smoke the I ‘emoir'> 
eye 

Could well each destined guest espy. 
Well could his ear in ecstasy 
Distinguish every tone 


That fill’d the chorus of the fray — 
From cannon-roar and trumpet-bray. 
From charging squadrons’ wild hurra. 
From the wild clang that mark’d their 
way - 

Down to the dying groan 
And the last sob of life’s decay 

When breath was all but flown. 

VIII. 

Feast on, stern foe of mortal life, 

Fea*'t on ! but think not that a .strife, 
With such promiscuous carnage rife, 
Piotracted space may last; 

The deadly tug of wai at length 
Must limits find in human strength, 
And cease when these arc past. 
Vain hope > that morn’s o’crcloudcd 
sun 

Heard the wild shout of fight begun 
P'rc he attain'd his height, 
i\nd through the w’ar-smoke, volumed 
high, 

Still peals that imrcmittrd cry, 

1 hough now he stoops to night. 
For ten long hoiii s of doubt and dread, 
Frc'-h succours from the extended head 
Of eitlicr hill the contest fed; 

Still dou'ii the slope tht'v drew. 
The charge of columns paused not, 
Nor ceased the storm ol shell and shot; 

For all that w’ar could do 
Of skill and forci' was pro\ ed that tlay, 
And turn'd not yi t l^' ' yiihtful fray 

On bloody Wateii’uo. 

IX. 

Pale Brussels ' then what thoughts 
were thine, 

When ceaseless from the distant line 
Continued thunders came! 

Farh buigher held his breath to hear 
riicse foreriinncis of ha\oc near, 

Of rapine and of flame. 

What ghastly sights were thine to 
meet, 

When rolling through thy stately 
street, 
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The wounded showed their mangled 
plight 

In token of the unfinish'd fight, 

And from each anguish-laden wain 
The blood- drops laid thy dust like rain ! 
How often in the distant drum 
Heard'st thou the fell Invader come, 
While Ruin, shouting to his band. 
Shook high her torch and gory 
brand ! — 

Cheer thee, fair City I From yon stand, 
Impatient, still his outstretch’d hand 
Points to his prey in vain, 

While maddening in his eager mood. 
And all unwont to be withstood. 

He fires the fight again. 

X. 

* On ! on ! * was still his stern exclaim; 
‘Confront the battery ’s jaws of flame I 
Rush on the Icvell’d gun ! 

My steel-clad cuirassiers, advance ! 
Each Hulan forward with his lance ’ 
My Guard, my Chosen, charge for 
France, 

France and Napoleon ! ’ 

Loud answer’d their acclaiming shout, 
Greeting the mandate which sent out 
Their bravest and their best to dare 
The fate their leader shunn’d to share. 
But He, hiscountry’sswordandshicld, 
Still in the#battlc-front reveal’d 
Where danger fiercest swept the field, 
Came like a beam of light ; 

In action prompt, in sentence brief, 
‘Soldiers, stand firm,’ exclaim’d the 
Chief, 

‘ England shall tell the fight ! * 

XI. 

On came the whirlwind, like the last 
But fiercest sweep of tempest-blast — 
On came the whirlwind ! steel-gleams 
broke 

Like lightning through the rolling 
smoke ; 

The war was waked anew ; 


Three hundred cannon-mouths roar'd 
loud. 

And from their throats, with flash and 
cloud, 

Their showers of iron threw. 
Beneath their fire, in full career, 
Rush’d on the ponderous cuirassier, 
The lancer couch’d his ruthless spear, 
And hurrying as to havoc near. 

The cohorts’ eagles flew. 

In one dark torrent, broad and strong, 
The advancing onset roll’d along. 
Forth harbinger’d by fierce acclaim, 
That, from the shroud of smoke and 
flame. 

Peal’d wildly the imperial name. 

XII. 

But on the British heart were lost 
The terrors of the charging host ; 

For not an eye the storm that view’d 
Changed its proud glance of fortitude, 
Nor was one forward footstep staid, 
As dropp'd the dying and the dead. 
Fast as their ranks the thunders tear. 
Fast they renew'd each serried square, 
And on the wounded and the slain 
Closed their diminish’d files again. 
Till from their line, scarce spears’ 
lengths three. 

Emerging from the smoke they see 
Helmet, and plume, and panoply; 

Then waked their fire at once ! 
Each musketeer’s revolving knell 
As fast, as regularly fell. 

As when they practise to display 
Their discipline on festal day ; 

Then down went helm and lance I 
Down were the eagle banners sent, 
Down reeling steeds and riders went. 
Corslets were pierced, and pennons 
rent. 

And, to augment the fray. 
Wheel’d full against their staggering 
flanks. 

The English horsemen’s foaming ranks 
Forced their resistless way. 
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Then to the musket-knell succeeds 
Theclash ofswords, the neigh ofstecds; 
As plies the smith his clanging trade, 
Against the cuirass rang the blade ; 
And while amid their close array 
The well-served cannon rent their 
way, 

And while amid their scatter’d band 
Raged the fierce rider’s bloody brand, 
Recoil’d in common rout and fear 
Lancer and guard and cuirassier. 
Horsemen and foot, a mingled host, 

1 heir leaders fall’n, theirstandards lost. 

XIII. 

Then, Wellington, thy piercing eye 
This crisis caught of destiny; 

The British host had stood 
That morn ’gainst charge of sword 
and lance 

As their. Avn ov,< an-rocks hold stance. 
But when thy voice had said, ‘ Ad- 
vance ! ’ 

They were their ocean’s flood. 

O thou, whose inauspicious aim 
Hath wrought thy host this hour of 
shame, 

Think’st thou thy broken bands will 
bide 

The terrors of yon rushing tide ^ 

Or will thy Chosen brook to feel 
The British shock of Icvcll’d steel, 

Or dost thou turn thine eye 
Where coming squadrons gleam afar. 
And fresher thunders wake the war. 
And other standards fly ^ 

Think not that in yon columns, file 
Thy conquering troops from Distant 
Dyle — 

Is Blucher yet unknown? 

Or dwells not in thy memory still, 
(Heard frequent in thine hour of ill) 
What notes of hate and vengeance 
thrill 

In Prussia’s trumpet tone ? 

What yet remains ? shall it be thine 
To head the relics of thy line 


In one dread effort more ? 

The Roman lore thy leisure loved, 
And thou canst tell what fortune proved 
That Chieftain, who, of yore. 
Ambition’s dizzy paths essay’d, 

And with the gladiators’ aid 
For empire enterprised : 

He stood the cast his rashness play’d. 
Left not the victims he had made, 

Dug his red grave with his own blade 
And on the field he lost was laid, 
Abhorr’d— but not despised. 

XIV. 

Rut if revolves thy fainter thought 
On safety, howsoever bought, 

Then turn thy fearful rein and ride, 
Though twice ten thousand men have 
died 

On this eventful day, 

To gild the mditary fame 
Which thou, for lif^e, in traffic tame 
Wilt barter thus away. 

Shall future ages tell thi'v tale 
Of inconsistence faint and frail ? 

And art thou he of Lodi's bridge, 
Marengo’s field, and Wagram’s ridge ! 

Or is thy soul like mountain-tide. 
That, swell’d by winter storm and 
shower, 

Rolls down in turbulence of power, 

A torrent fierce and wide ; 

Reft of these aids, a nil obscure, 
Shrinking unnoticed, mean and poor, 
Whose channel shows display’d 
The wrecks of its impetuous couise. 
But not one symptom of the force 
By wliich these wrecks were 
made ! 

XV. 

Spur on thy way I since now thine ear 
Has brook’d thy veterans’ wish to hear. 
Who, as thy fiight they eyed. 
Exclaim'd, while tears of anguish came. 
Wrung forth by pride, and rage, and 
shame, 

* O that he had but died ! ’ 
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But yet, to sum this hour of ill, 

Look, ere thou leavest the fatal hill, 
Back on yon broken ranks 
Upon whose wild confusion gleams 
The moon, as on the troubled streams 
When rivers break their banks, 
And, to the ruin’d peasant’s eye. 
Objects half seen roll swiftly by, 

Down the dread current hurl’d : 
So mingle banner, wain, and gun. 
Where the tumultuous flight rolls on 
Of warriors, who, when morn begun. 
Defied a banded world. 

XVI. 

List ! frequent to the hurrying rout 
The stern pursuers’ vengeful shout 
Tells that upon their broken rear 
Rages the Prussian’s bloody spear. 

So fell a shriek was none. 

When Bercsina’s icy flood 
Redden’d and thaw’d with flame and 
blood. 

And, pressing on thy desperate way, 
Raised oft and long their wild hurra, 
The children of the Don. 

Thine car no yell of horror cleft 
So ominous, when, all bereft 
Of aid, the valiant Polack left — 

Ay, left by thee — found soldier’s giave 
In Leipsic’s corpsc-encumbcr’d wave. 
Fate, in those various perils past. 
Reserved thee still some future cast ; 
On the dread die thou now hast 
thrown. 

Hangs not a single field alone, 

Nor one campaign ; thy martial fame, 
Thy empire, dynasty, and name. 

Have felt the final stroke ; 

And now, o’er thy devoted head 
The last stern vial’s wrath is shed, 
The last dread seal is broke. 

XVfl. 

Since live thou wilt, refuse not now 
Before these demagogues to bow. 


Late objects of thy scorn and hate, 
Who shall thy once imperial fate 
Make wordy theme of vain debate 
Or shall we say thou stoop’st less low 
In seeking refuge from the foe 
Against whose heart, in prosperous life. 
Thine hand hath ever held the knife ? 

Such homage hath been paid 
By Roman and by Grecian voice, 

And there were honour in the choice, 
If it were freely made. 

Then safely come : in one so low, 

So lost, we cannot own a foe ; 
Though dear experience bid ns end 
In thee we ne’er can hail a friend. 
Come, howsoe’er : but do not hide 
Close in thy heart that germ of pride, 
F.rewhile, by gifted bard espied. 

That ‘yet imperial hope ’ ; 

Think not that for a fresh rebound, 
To raise ambition from the ground, 
We yield thee means or scope. 

In safety come : but ne’er again 
Hold type of independent reign; 

No islet calls thee lord, 

Wc leave thee no confederate band, 
No symbol of thy lost command, 

To be a dagger in the hand 

From which we wrench’d the 
sword. 

XVIII. 

Vet even in yon sequester’d spot 
May worthier conquest be thy lot 
Than yet thy life has known ; 
Conquest, unbought by blood or harm. 
That needs nor foreign aid nor arm, 

A triumph all thine own. 

Such waits thee when thou shalt 
control 

Those passions wild, that stubborn 
soul, 

That marr’d thy pro.spcrous scene : 
Hear this from no unmoved heart, 
Which sighs, comparing what thou art 
With what thou might’st have 
been ! 
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XIX. 

Thou, too, whose deeds of fame 
renew’d 

Bankrupt a nation’s gratitude. 

To thine own noble heart must owe 
More tlian the meed she can bestow. 
For not a people’s just acclaim, 

Not the full hail of Furope’s fame. 
Thy Prince’s smiles, thy State’s decree, 
The ducal rank, the garter’d knee, — 
Not these such pure delight afford 
As that, when hanging up thy sword, 
Well may’st thou think, ‘ This honest 
steel 

Was ever drawn for public weal ; 
And, such was rightful Heaven’s 
decree, 

Ne’er sheathed unless with victory* ’ 


XX. 

Look forth once more with soften’d 

hcTi 1, 

Kre fi nm the lit Id ^)t' fame we part ; 
Triumph and sorrow border near. 

And joy oft melts into a tear. ! 

Alas ! what links of love that innm \ 

Has war’s rude hand rounder torn ' I 
For ne’er was field so sternly fought, j 
And ne’erwasconquc&t dearer bought. ! 
Here piled in common slaughter sleep j 
Those wdiornaffection long shall weej) : j 
Here rests the sire, that ne’er shall j 
strain j 

His orphans t<J his heart again ; 

The son, whom on his native shore j 
The parent’s voice shall bless no more ; ' 
The bridegroom, who has hardly j 
press’d ' 

His blushing consort to his breast; 

I'he husband, whom through many a ; 

year | 

Long love and mutual faith endear. 
Thou canst not name one tender tie, ; 
But here dissolved its relics lie ! 

O ! when thou scc’st some rnourner's j 
veil I 

Shroud her thin foim and visage pale ; j 


Ormark’st the matron’s bursting tears 
Stream when the stricken drum she 
hears ; 

Or see’st how manlier grief, sup- 
press’d. 

Is labouring in a father’s breast, - 
With no enquiry vain pursue 
The cause, but think on Waterloo ! 

XXI. 

Period of honour as of woes, 

What bright careers’twas thine to close! 
Mark’d on thy roll of blood what names 
To Briton’s memory, and to Fame’s, 
Laid there their last immortal claims ! 
Thou saw'st in seas of gore expire 
Redoubted Picton’s soul of fire, 
Saw’st in the mingled carnage lie 
All that of Ponsonby could die, 

De Lanccy change Love’s bridal- 
wreath 

For laurels from the hand of Death, 
Saw’st gallant Miller's failing eye 
Still bent whore Albion’s banners fly. 
And Cameron in the shock of steel 
I^ic like the onTspring of Lochicl ; 

And generous Gordon ’mid the strife 
Fall while he watch'd his leader’s life. 
Ah ' though her guardian angel’s shield 
Fenced Britain'shoro through thefield. 
Fate not the less her pow’er made 
know'll. 

Through his friends’ hearts to pierce 
his owm ! 


Forgive, brave Dead, the imperfect lay’ 
Who may your names, your numbers, 
sa}' ? 

What liigh-stning harp, what loft 3 Minc, 
To each tlie dear-earn’d praise assign, 
From high-born chiefs of martial fame 
To the poor soldier’s lowlier name ^ 
T,ightl3'’ 3’e rose that daw’iiiiig da3q 
From your cold couch of swamp and 
cla3’. 

To fill, bclore the sun w'.is low, 

The bed that morning cannot know. 
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Oft may the tear the green sod steep, 
And sacred be the heroes* sleep, 

Till time shall cease to run ; 

And ne*er beside their noble grave, 
May Briton pass and fail to crave 
A blessing on the fallen brave 

Who fought with Wellington ! 

XXIII. 

Farewell, sad Field 1 whose blighted 
face 

Wears desolation’^ withering trace ; 
Long shall my memory retain 
Thy shatter’d huts and trampled grain. 
With every mark of martial wrong. 
That scathe thy towers, fair Hougo- 
mont ! 

Yet though thy garden’s green arcade 
The marksman’s fatal post was made, 
Though on thy shatter’d beeches fell 
The blended rage of shot and shell. 
Though from thy blacken’d portals 
torn, 

Their fall thy blighted fruit-trees 
mourn. 

Has not such havoc brought a name 
Immortal in the rolls of fame ^ 

Yes, Agincourt may be forgot, 

And Cressy be an unknown spot, 

And Blenheim’s name be new ; 
But still in story and in song, 

For many ap age remember’d long. 
Shall live the towers of Hougomont, 
And field of Waterloo. 


Stern tide of human Time ! that 
know’st not rest, 

But, sweeping from the cradle to 
the tomb, 

Bear’st ever downward on thy dusky 
breast 

Successive generations to their 
doom; 

While thy capacious stream has 
equal room 


For the gay bark where pleasure’s 
streamers sport. 

And for the prison-ship of guilt 
and gloom. 

The fisher-skiff, and barge that bears 
a court, 

Still wafting onward all to one dark 
silent port ; — 

Stern tide of Time I through what 
mysterious change 

Of hope and fear have our frail barks 
been driven I 

For ne’er before, vicissitude so 
strange 

Was to one race of Adam’s offspring 
given. 

And .sure such varied change of sea 
and heaven 

Such unexpected bursts of joy and 
woe. 

Such fearful strife as that where we 
have striven, 

Succeeding ages nei’er again shall 
know, 

Until the awful term when thou shall 
cease to flow ! 

Well hast thou stood, my Country! 
the brave fight 

Hast well maintain’d through good 
report and ill ; 

In thy just cause and in thy native 
might. 

And in Heaven’s grace and justice 
constant still ; 

Whether the banded prowess, 
strength, and skill 

Of half the world against thee stood 
array’d, 

Or when, with better views and freer 
will, 

Beside thee Europe’s noblest drew 
the blade, 

Each emulous in arms the Ocean 
Queen to aid. 
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Well art thou now repaid ; though 
slowly rose 

And struggled long with mists thy 
blaze of fame, 

While like the dawn that in the orient 
glows 

On the broad wave its earlier lustre 
came ; 

Then eastern Egypt saw the growing 
flame, 

And Maida’s myrtles gleam'd 
beneath its ray, 

Where first the soldier, stung with 
generous shame, 

Rivall’d the heroes of the wat’ry way. 
And wash'd in foemen’s gore unjust 
reproach away. 

Now, Island Empress, wave thy 
crest on high. 

And bid the banner of thy patron 

flOVv. 

Gallant Saint George, the flower of 
Chivalry, 

For thou hast faced, like him, a 
dragon foe, 

And rescued innocen(.e from over- 
throw, 


And trampled down, like him, 
tyrannic might. 

And to the gazing world mayst 
proudly show 

The chosen emblem of thy sainted 
Knight, 

Who quell’d devouring pride, and 
vindicated right. 

Yet 'mid the confidence of just 
renown, 

Rerown dear-bought, but dearest 
thus acquired, 

Write, Britain, write the moral lesson 
down : 

T'is not alone the heart with valour 
fired. 

The discipline so dreaded and 
admired. 

In many a field of bloody conquest 
known ; 

Such may by fame be lured, by gold 
be hired ; 

Tis constancy in the good cause 
alone, 

Best justifies the meed thy valiant sons 
have won. 


i£KD OF THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 
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Note I. 

TAe peasant^ at his labour blithe^ 

Plies the hook'd staff and shorten'd scythe. 

— P. 620. 

The reaper in Flanders carries in his left 
hand a stick with an it on hook, with which he 
collects as much jjrain as he can cut at one 
sweep with a short scythe, which he holds in 
his right hand. They carry on this double 
process with great spirit ana dexterity. 


Note II. 

Pale Brussels! then zvhat ihouj^hts were 
thine.—Y. 621. 

It W'as affirmed by the prisoners of war, that 
Bonaparte had promised his army, in case of 
victory, twenty-four hours’ plunder of the city 
of Brussels. 

Note III. 

‘ On / On/' zvas still his stern exclaim. 

- P. 622. 

The characteristic obstinacy of Napoletm 
was never more fully displayed than in what 
w'e may be permitted to nope will prove the 
last of his fields. He would listen to no 
advice, and allow of no obstachs. An eye- 
witness has given the following account of his 
demeanour towards the end ot the action . - 

‘ It was near seven o’clock ; Bonaparte, w ho 
till then had remained upon the iidge of the 
hill whence he could best behold what passed, 
contemplated with a stern countenance the 
scene of this horrible slaughter. The more 
that obstacles seemed to multiply, the more 
his obstinacy seemed to increase. He became 
indignant at these unforeseen difficulties; and, 
far from fearing to push to extremities an 
army whose confidence in him was boundless, 
he ceased not to pour down fresh troops, and 
to give orders to march forward— to charge 
with the bayonet— to carry by storm. He 
was repeatedly informed, from different points, 
that the day went against him, and that the 


troops seemed to be disorde’-'M] ; to which he 
only replied , — " En-avant ! En-avant!" ’ 

‘ One general sent to inform the Emperor 
that he was in a position which he could not 
maintain, because it was commanded by 
a battery, and requested to know, at the 
same time, in what way he should protect 
his di\ision from the murderous fiic of 
the English artillery. “Let him storm the 
battery,” replied Bonapailo, and turned hia 
back on the aide-de-camp who brought the 
xw^'as^gQ.' —Relation de la Ba faille de Mont- 
St. Jean. Par un Tentoin Oculaire. Paris. 
1815, 8\o, p. 51 

No IE IV. 

The fate their leader shinin' d to share. 

-P. 622. 

It has been reported that Bonaparte chai ged 
at the head of his guards, at the last period of 
this drearlful conflict. Tins, however, is not 
accurate. J le came (low n indeed to a hollow 
pait of the high load, heading to Chaileroi, 
Within less than a quarter of a mile of th(^ 
faiiii of I^a Hay(^ Sainle, one of the points 
most fit'rcely disimti'd. Hi-re he harangued 
the guanls, and iiiformi'ii them that his 
prec« dingoperationshad destroy ed the British 
infantry ana ca\\alry, and that tlujy had only 
to suppoit tlui fire of the artillery, which tiny 
yyerc to attack with the bayonet. This 
exhortation was received with snouts of Vwe 
I'Empereiir^ which weie heard over all our 
line, and led to an idea that Napoh’on was 
chaiging in person. P.ut the guards were led 
on by Ney ; nor did Bonaparte approacli 
nearer the scene of action than tlie spot 
already mentioned, which the rising bank.s 
on each side n'lideied .secure from all such 
balls as did not come in a straight line. He 
witnessed the eailicr part of the battle from 
places yet more remote, particularly from an 
observatory winch had been placed there by 
the King of the Nethci lands, some weeks 
before, for the puiposc of surveying the 
country. It is not meant to infer from these 
particulars that Napoleon showed, on that 
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tnf'morable occasion, the least deficiency in 
personal com age ; on the contrary, heevinecd 
tlie greatest composuic and presence of mind 
during the whole action. Hut it is no less 
true that report has erred in ascribing to him 
any desperate efforts of valour for tecovery 
of the battle; and it is remarkable that 
during the whole carnage, none of his suite 
were either killed or wounded, whereas 
scarcely one of the Duke of Wellington's 
personal attendants escaped unhurt. 


Note V. 

England shall tell the Jightl—V, 622. 

In riding up to a regiment which was haid 
pi ssedjthcDukccalledtothe men, ‘S<>ldn*rs, 
wc must nev'er be beat. — what will they s.iy 
in England’’ It is neeulcss to say how this 
ajipeal was answered. 


Note VI. 

As plies the smith his clanging trade 
- P. 023. 

A private soldier of the 951!! regiment 
comp.il C(i tV 1 \Nl)irh took jdarc mi- 
medialely upr n the iii.i. L cavalry mingling 
with tho-'.e of the eneni} to ‘a thouiiand 
tinkers at work mending pots and kettles,^ 


Note VII. 

The British shock ofleveltd steel.— V. 623. 

No persuasion or authority could prevail 
upon the Frinili troops to stand the shock 
of the bayonet. The Imperial Guards, in 
particular, bardly stood till the British were 
within thiity yards of them, although the 
Flench author, alieady (}uotcd, has put into 
tluir mouths the magnanimous sentiment, 
‘The Guards never yield— they die.' The 
same author has covered the plateau, or 
eminence, of St. Jean, which formed the 
British position, with redoubts and retrench- 
ments w hicli never had an existence. As the 
nai native, which is in many respects curious, 
w.is written by an eye-witness, he was probably 
decciveii by the appearance of a road and 
ditch which run along part of the hill. It 
may be also mentioned, in criticising this 
work, that the writer mentions the Chateau 
of llougomont to have been carried by the 
French, although it was resolutely ana suc- 
cessfully defended duiing the whole action. 
Ihe enemy, indeed, possessed themselves of 
the wood by winch it is surrounded, and at 
length Set fire to the house itself; but the 
British (a detachment of the Guards, under 
(he command of Colonel Macdonnell, and 
.illerwards of Colonel Home) made good the. 
gai den, and thus pi cserved, by tlieir desperate 
u-sistance, the post winch coven fl the return 
of the Duke of Wellington’s right flank. 



TRANSLATED OR IMITATED 

(Bemam 


WILLIAM AND HELEN. 

From heavy dreams fair Helen rose, 
And eyed the dawning red : 

‘ Alas, my love, thou tan iest long ! 

O art thou false or dead ? ’ 

With gallant Frcd’rick’s princely 
power 

He sought the bold Crusade ; 

But not a word from Judah’s wars 
Told Helen how he sped. 

With Paynim and with Saracen 
At length a truce was made, 

And every knight return’d to dry 
The tears his love had shed. 

Our gallant host was homeward bound 
With many a song of joy ; 

Green waved the laurel in each plume. 
The badge of victory. 

And old and young, and sire and son, 
To meet them crowd the way, 
With shouts, and mirth, and melody. 
The debt of love to pay. 

Full many a maid her true-love met, 
And sobb'd in his embracci 
And flutt'ring joy in tears and smiles 
Array’d full many a face. 


Nor joy nor smile for Helen sad ; 

She sought the host in vain ; 

For none could tell her William's 
fate. 

If faithless, or if slain. 

The martial band is past and gone ; 

She rends her raven hair, 

And in distraction's bitter mood 
She weeps with wild despair. 

‘ O rise, my child,' her mother said, 

‘ Nor sorrow thus in vain ; 

A perjured lover's fleeting heart 
No tears recall again.' 

‘ O mother, what is gone, is gone. 
What s lost for ever lorn : 

Death, death alone can comfort me ; 
0 had I ne’er been born ! 

* O break, my heart — O break at onc(' ' 

Drink my life-blood, Despair I 
No joy remains on earth for me, 

For me in heaven no share.’ 

* O enter not in judgment, Lord 1' 

The pious mother prays ; 

‘ Impute not guilt to thy frail child I 
She knows not what she says. 
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* O say thy pater noster, child ! 

O turn to God and grace ! 

His will, that turn’d thy bliss to bale, 
Can change thy bale to bliss.* 

‘ O mother, mother, what is bliss ^ 

O mother, what is bale ? 

My William’s love was heaven on earth. 
Without it earth is hell. 

*Why should I pray to ruthless 
Heaven, 

Since my loved William’s slain? 

I o*.ly pray’d for William’s sake, 

And all my prayers were vain ’ 

‘ O take the sacrament, my child, 

And check these tears that How ; 
By resignation’s humble prayer, 

O hallow’d be thy woe !’ 

' No sacramr'uc e-'u quench this fire, 
Or slake this scorching pain ; 

No sacrament can bid the dead 
Arise and live again. 

‘ O break, my heart — O bi'f ak at once ! 

Be thou my god, Despair ! 

Heaven's heaviest blow has fallen on 
me. 

And vain each fruitless prayer.’ 

‘ O enter not in judgment, Lord, 

With thy frail cinld of clay ’ 

She knows not what her tongue has 
spoke ; 

Impute it not, I pray ! 

‘Forbear, my child, this desperate woe, 
And turn to God and grace ; 

Well can devotion’s heavenly glow 
Convert thy bale to bliss.’ 

‘O mother, mother, what is bliss ^ 

O mother, what is bale ? 

Without my William what were 
heaven, 

Or with him what were hell ? * 


Wild she arraigns the eternal doom, 
Upbraids each sacred power, 

Till, spent, she sought her silent room, 
All in the lonely tower. 

She beat her breast, she wrung her 
hands, 

Till sun and day were o’er. 

And through the glimmering lattice 
shone 

The twinkling of the star. 

Then, crash ! the heavy drawbridge fell 
That o’er the moat was hung ; 

And, clatter ! clatter ! on its boards 
The hoof of courser rung. 

The clank of echoing steel was heard 
As off the lider bounded ; 

And slowly on the winding stair 
A heavy footstep sounded. 

And hark ' and hark ! a knock tap ! 
tap * 

A rustling stifled noise ; 

Door-latch and tinkling staples ring; 
At length a whispering voice ; 

‘ Awake, awake, arise, my love I 
How, Helen, dost thou farc^ 
Wak'st thou, or slecp’st'* laiigh’st 
thou, or weep’st ? 

Hast thought on me, my fair^’ 

‘ My love ’ my love ’—so late b}'^ night! 

I waked, I wept for thee : 

Much have I borne since dawn of morn; 
Where, William, couldst thou be?’ 

‘ We saddle late — from Hungary 
I rode since darkness fell ; 

And to its bourne wc both return 
Before the matin-bell.' 

* O rest this night within my arms. 
And warm thee in their fold ! 

Chill howls through hawthorn bush 
the wind : 

My love is deadly cold.’ 

X 
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* Let the wind howl through hawthorn 

bush ! 

This night we must away ; 

The steed is wight, the spur is bright ; 
I cannot stay till day. 

* Busk, busk, and boune ! thou mount’st 

behind 

Upon my black barb steed : 

O’er stock and stile, a hundred miles, 
We haste to bridal bed.^ 

* To-night — to-night a hundred miles? 

O dearest William, stay ! 

The bell strikes twelve — dark, dismal 
hour ! 

O wait, my love, till day !’ 

‘Look here, look here— the moon 
shines clear- - 
Full fast I ween we ride; 

Mount and away > for ere the day 
We reach our bridal bed. 

* The blackbarb snorts, the bridle rings ; 

Haste, busk, and boune, and seat 
thee ! 

The feast is made, the chamber spread, 
The bridal guests await thee.’ 

Strong love prevail’d. She busks, she 
bounes, 

She mounts the barb behind. 

And round her darling William’s waist 
Her lily arms she twined. 

And, hurry ! hurry ! off they rode. 

As fast as fast might be ; 

Spurn’d from the courser’s thundering 
heels 

The flashing pebbles flee. 

And on the right, and on the left, 

Ere they could snatch a view, 

Fast, fast each mountain, mead, and 
plain. 

And cot, and castle flew. 


‘ Sit fast— dost fear ? The moon shines 
clear ; 

Fleet goes my barb— keep hold 1 
Fear’stthou V ‘ O no ! ’ she faintly said ; 

‘ But why so stern and cold ? 

‘ What yonder rings ? what yonder 
sings ^ 

Why shrieks the owlet grey?’ 

‘*Tis death-bells’ clang, ’tis funeral 
song. 

The body to the clay. 

‘With song and clang, at morrow’s 
dawn. 

Ye may inter the dead : 

To-night I ride, with my young bride, 
To deck our bridal bed. 

‘Come with thy choir, thou coffin’d, 
guest, 

To swell our nuptial song ! 

Come, priest, to bless our marriage 
feast ! 

Come all, come all along!’ 

Ceased clang and song; down sunk 
the bier ; 

The shrouded corpse arose : 

And, hurry ! hurry ! all the train 
The thundering steed pursues. 

And, forward ' forward I on they go ; 

High snorts the straining steed ; 
Thick pants the rider’s labouring 
breath. 

As headlong on they speed. 

‘ O William, why this savage haste ? 

And where thy bridal bed ? ’ 

‘’Tis distant far, low, damp, and chill. 
And narrow, ti listless maid.’ 

‘ No room for me ?* ‘ Enough for both; 

Speed, speed, my barb, thy course 
O’er thundering bridge, through boil- 
ing surge 

He drove the furious horse. 
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Tramp ! tramp ! along the land they 
rode, 

Splash ! splash ! along the sea ; 

The scourge is wight, the spur is 
bright, 

The flashing pebbles flee. 

Fled past on right and left how fast 
Each forest, grove, and bower ! 

On right and left fled past how fast 
Each city, town, and tower ! 

‘D-^st fear t dost fear^ The moon 
shines clear, 

Dost fear to ride with me ^ 

Hurrah ! hurrah I the dead can ride!’ 
* O William, let them be ! 

‘ Sec there, see there ! What yonder 
swings. 

And creaks ’rnid whistling rain?’ 

^ Gibbet and steel, ih' .u'* iirsed wheel ; 
A murderer in his chain. 

‘ Hollo I thou felon, follow here : 

To bridal l?ed we ride ; 

And thou shall prance a letter dance 
Deforc me and my bride.’ 

And, hurry ' hurry ’ clash ! clash ! 
clash I 

The wasted form descends ; 

And fleet as wind through hazel bush 
The wild career attends. 

Tramp » ti.amp f along the land they 
rode. 

Splash! splash I along the sea; 

The scourge is red, the spur drops 
blood, . 

The flashing pebbles flee. 

How fled what moonshine faintly 
show’d ! 

How fled what darkness hid ! 

How fled the earth beneath their feet, 
The heaven above their head ! 


‘ Dost fear ? dost fear ? The moon 
shines clear. 

And well the dead can ride ; 

Does faithful Helen fear for them?' 

* O leave in peace the dead I’ 

‘Barb! barb’ methinksl hearthecock; 

The sand will soon be run : 

Barb ' barb ! I smell the morning air; 
The race is wellnigh done.’ 

Tramp ! tramp ! along the land they 

lode. 

Splash I splash ! along the sea ; 

The scourge is red, the spur drops 
blood, 

The flashing pebbles flee. 

* Hurrah ! huriah ' well ride the dead ; 
} The bride, the bride is come ; 

! And soon we reach the bridal bed, 

I For, Helen, here ’s my home.' 

1 Reluctant on its rusty hinge 
I Revolved an iron door, 

I And by the pale moon’s setting beam 
j Were seen a church and tower. 

I 

j With many a shriek and cry, whiz 
i round 

j The birds of midnight, scared ; 

And rustling like autumnal leaves 
Unhallow’d ghosts were heard. 

O’er many a tomb and tc-.b^tone pale 
He spurr’d the fiery horse, 

Till sudden at an open grave 

He check’d the wondrous course. 

The falling gauntlet quits the rein, 
Down drops the easque of steel, 
The cuirass leaves his shrinking side. 
The spur his gory heel. 

The eyes desert the naked skull. 

The mould'ring flesh the bone, 

Till Helen’s lily arms entwine 
A ghastly skeleton. 
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The furious barb snorts fire and foam, 
And, with a fearful bound, 
Dissolves at once in empty air, 

And leaves her on the ground. 

Half seen by fits, by fits half heard, 
Pale spectres flit along, 

Wheel round the maid in dismal dance, 
And howl the funeral song ; 

* E’en when the heart *s with anguish 
cleft, 

Revere the doom of Heaven I 
Her soul is from her body reft * 

Her spirit be forgiven ! ’ 


THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 

The Wildgrave winds liis bugle-horn. 
To horse, to horse! halloo, halloo! 
His fiery courser snulfs the morn. 
And thronging serfs their lord 
pursue. 

The eager pack, from couples freed. 
Dash through the bush, the brier, 
the brake ; 

While, answering hound, and horn, 
and steed. 

The mountain echoes startling wake. 

The beams of God’s own hallow’d day 
Had painted yonder spire with gold, 
And, calling sinful man to pray. 

Loud, long, and deep the bell had 
toll’d. 

But still the Wildgrave onward rides ; 

Halloo, halloo ! and, hark again ! 
When, spurring from opposing sides. 
Two Stranger Horsemen join the 
train. 

Who was each Stranger, left and right. 
Well may I guess, but dare not tell ; 
The right-hand steed was silver white, 
The left, the swarthy hue of hell. 


The right-hand Horseman, young and 
fair, 

His smile was like the morn of May ; 

The left, from eye of tawny glare, 
Shot midnight lightning’s lurid ray. 

He waved his huntsman’s cap on high. 
Cried. * Welcome, welcome, noble 
lord ! 

What sport can earth, or sea, or sky. 
To match the princely chase, afford ’ 

‘Cease thy loud bugle’s clanging knell,’ 
Cried the fair 3^outh, with silver 
voice ; 

‘And for devotion's choral swell. 
Exchange the rude unhallow’d noise. 

‘ To-day, the ill-omen’d chase forbear. 
Yon bell yet summons to the fane ; 

To-day the Warning Spirit hear, 
To-morrow thou mayst mourn in 
vain.’ 

‘Away, and sweep the glades along ! ' 
The Sable Hunter hoarse replies ; 

‘ To niutteringinonks leave matin-song, 
And bells, and books, and mysteries.’ 

The Wildgrave spurr’d his ardent 
steed. 

And, launching forward with a 
bound, 

‘ Who, for thy drowsy pricstlike rede, 
Would leave the jovial horn and 
hound ? 

‘ Hence, if our manly sport offend 1 
With pious fools go chant and pray ; 

Well hast thou spoke, my dark-brow’d 
friend : 

Halloo, halloo ! and hark away ! ’ 

The Wildgrave spurr’d his courser 
light, 

O'er moss and moor, o’er holt and 
hill; 

And on the left and on the right, 
Each Stranger Horseman follow’d 
-still. 
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Up springs, from yonder tangled thorn , 
A stag more white than mountain 
snow ; 

And louder rung the Wildgrave’shorn, 
'Hark forward, forward! holla, hoT 

A heedless wretch has cross’d the way ; 
He gasps the thundering hoofs 
below ; — 

But, live who can, or die who may, 
Still, ‘ forward, forward ! ’ on they go. 

See, where yon simple fences meet, 

A field with Autumn’s blessings 
crown’d : 

See, prostrate at the Wildgrave’s feet, 
A husbandman with toil embrown’d : 

‘ O mercy, mercy, noble lord ! 

Sparc the poor’s pittance,’ was his 
cry, 

* Earn’d by th^ .3\vpat these brows have 
pour'd, 

In scorching hour of fierce July.’ 

Earnest the right-hand Stranger 
pleads, 

The left still cheering tu the prey ; 

The impetuous Earl no warning heeds, 
But furious holds the onward way. 

‘ Away, thou hound ! so basely born. 
Or dread the scourge’s echoing 
blow ! ’ 

7'hen loudly rung his bugle-horn, 

‘ Hark forward, forward ' holla, ho ! ’ 

So said, so done : A single bound 
Clears the poor labourer’s humble 
pale ; 

Wild follows man, and horse, and 
hound. 

Like dark December’s stormy gale. 

And man and horse, and hound and 
horn. 

Destructive sweep the field along; 

While, joying o’er the wasted corn. 
Fell Famine marks the maddening 
throng. 


Again uproused, the timorous prey 
Scours moss and moor, and holt 
and hill ; 

Hard run, he feels his strength decay. 
And trusts for life his simple skill. 

Too dangerous solitiide appear’d ; 

He seeks the shelter of the crowd ; 
Amid the flock’s domestic herd 

His harmless head he hopes to 
shroud. 

O’er moss and moor and holt and hill. 
His track the steady bloud-hounds 
trace ; 

O’er moss and moor, unwearied still, 
The furious Earl pursues the chase. 

Full lowly did the herdsman fall ; 

‘ O spare, thou noble Baron, spare 
These herds, a widow’s little all; 
These flocks, an orphan’s fleecy 
care!’ 

Earnest the right-hand Stranger 
pleads, 

The left still cheering to the prey ; 
The Earl nor prayer nor pity heeds. 
But furious keeps the onward way. 

* Unmanner’d dog ' To stop my sport 
Vain were thy cant and beggar 
whine, 

Though human spirits, of ihy sort, 
Were tenants of these carrion kinc ! ’ 

Again he winds his bugle-horn, 

‘ Hark forward, forward! holla, hoi' 
And through the herd, in ruthless scorn, 
He cheers his furious hounds to go. 

In heaps the throttled victims fall ; 
Down sinks their mangled herdsman 
near ; 

The murderous cries the stag appal, 

[ Again he starts, new- nerved by 
* fear. 
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With blood besmear’d, and white with 
foam, 

While big the tears of anguish pour, 
He seeks, amid the forest’s gloom. 
The humble hermit's hallow’d bower. 

But man and horse, and horn and 
hound. 

Fast rattling on his traces go; 

The sacred chapel rung around 

With,‘ Hark away! and, holla, ho I ’ 

All mild, amid the rout profane. 

The holy hermit pour’d his prayer; 
‘Forbear with blood God’s liouse to 
stain ; 

Revere his altar, and forbear ! 

‘The meanestbrute has rights to plead, 
Which, wrong’d by cruelty, or pride, 
Draw vengeance on the luthless head : 
Be warn’d at length, and turn aside.’ 

Still the Fair Horseman anxious pleads ; 
The Black, wild whooping, points 
the prey : 

Alas ! the Karl no warning heeds, 

But frantic keeps the forward way. 

' Holy or not, or right or wrong. 

Thy altar, and its rites, I spurn ; 
Not sainted martyrs’ sacred song, 

Not God himself, shall make me 
tusn ! ’ 

He spurs his horse, he winds his horn, 

‘ Hark forward, forward ! holla, ho’ * 
But off, on whirlwind’s pinions borne. 
The stag, the hut, the hermit, go. 

And horse and man, and horn and 
hound. 

And clamour of the chase, was gone ; 
For hoofs, and howls, and bugle-sound, 
A deadly silence reign’d alone. 

Wild gazed the affrighted P3arl around ; 

He strove in vain to wake his horn, 
In vain to call : for not a sound 
Could from his anxious lips be borne. 
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He listens for his trusty hounds ; 

No distant baying reach’d his cars : 
His courser, rooted to the ground. 
The quickening spur unmindful 
bears. 

Still dark and darker frown the shades. 
Dark as the darkness of the grave ; 
And not a sound the still invades, 
Save what a distant torrent gave. 

High o’er the sinner’s humbled head 
At length the solemn silence broke ; 
And, from a cloud of swarthy red. 
The awful voice of t’. under spoke. 

‘ Oppressor of creation fair ! 

Apostate Spirits’ harden’d tool ! 
Scorner of God ! Scourge of the poor I 
The measure of thy cup is full. 

‘ Be chased for ever through the wood; 

For ever roam the affrighted wild ; 
And let thy fate instruct the proud, 
God’s meanest creature is his child.' 

’Twas hush’d : One flash, of sombre 
glare, 

With yellow tinged the forests 
brown ; 

Uprose the Wildgrave’s bristling hair, 
And horror chill’d each nerve and 
bone. 

Cold pour’d the sweat in freezing rill; 

A rising wind began to sing ; 

And louder, louder, louder still. 
Brought storm and tempest on its 
wing. 

Earth heard the call ; her entrails rend ; 
From yawning rifts, with many 
a yell, 

Mix’d with sulphureous flames, ascend 
The misbegotten dogs of hell. 

What ghastly Huntsman next arose. 
Well may I guess, but dare not tell ; 
His eye like midnight lightning glows. 
His steed the swarthy hue of hell. 





The Wildgrave flies o'er bush and 
thorn, 

With many a shriek of helpless 
woe ; 

Behind him hound, and horse, and 
horn, 

And * Hark away ! ’ and * Holla, ho ! ’ 

With wild despair’s reverted eye. 
Close, close behind, he marks the 
throng. 

With bloody fangs and eager cry ; 

In frantic fear he scours along. 

Still, still shall last the dreadful chase. 
Till time itself shall have an end; 
By day, they scour earth’s cavern’d 
space, 

At midnight’s witch inghour, ascend. 

This isth^ born, and hound, and horse. 
That oft the latod pea.iant hears ; 
Appall’d, he signs the frequent cross. 
When the wild din invades his cars. 

The wakeful priest oft drops a tear 
For human pride, for human woe, 
When, at his midnight mass, he hears 
The infernal cry of ‘Holla, ho ' ' 


THE FIRE-KING. 

‘The blessing of the evil genii, which are 

curses, were upon him.’- Eas/ern Tale. 

Bold knights and fair dames, to my 
harp give an car. 

Of love, and of war, and of wonder 
to hear ; 

And you haply may sigh, in the midst 
of your glee, 

At the tale of Count Albert, and fair 
Rosalie. 
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O see you that castle, so strong and 
so high 1 

And see you that lady, the tear in 
her eye ? 

And see you that palmer, from 
Palestine’s land, 

The shell on his hat, and the staff 
in his hand ? 

‘ Now palmer, grey palmer, O tell 
unto me. 

What news bring you home from the 
Holy CoLintrie ^ 

And how goes the warfare by Galilee’s 
strand ? 

And how fare our nobles, the flower 
of the land P 

‘ O well goes the warfare by Galilee’s 
wave. 

For Gilead, and Nablous, and Ramah 
we have ; 

And well fare our nobles by Mount 
Lebanon, 

For the Heathen have lost, and the 
Christians have won.* 

A fair chain of gold ’mid her ringlets 
there hung ; 

O’er the palmer s grey locks the fair 
chain has she flung : 

* O palmer, grey palmer, this chain 
be thy fee. 

For the news thou hast brought from 
the Holy Countric. 

‘And, palmer, good palmer, by Gali- 
lee's wave, 

O saw ye Count Albert, the gentle 
and brave? 

When the Crescent went back, and 
the Red-cross rush’d on, 

O saw yc him foremost on Mount 
Lebanon ^ ’ 

‘ O lady, fair lady, the tree green it 
gi ows ; 

O lady, fair lady, the stream pure it 
flows; 
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Your castle stands strong, and your 
hopes soar on high ; 

But, lady, fair lady, all blossoms to die. 

*The green boughs they wither, the 
thunderbolt falls, 

It leaves of your castle but levin- 
scorch’d walls ; 

The pure stream runs muddy ; the 
gay hope is gone ; 

Count Albert is prisoner on Mount 
Lebanon.* 

O she *s ta’en a horse, should be fleet 
at her speed ; 

And she*s ta’en a sword, should be 
sharp at her need ; 

And she has ta’en shipping for 
Palestine's land. 

To ransom Count Albert from 
Soldanrie’s hand. 

Small thought had Count Albert on 
fair Rosalie, 

Small thought on his faith, or his 
knighthood, had he : 

A heathenish damsel his light heart 
had won, 

The Soldan's fair daughter of Mount 
Lebanon. 

‘ O Christian, brave Christian, my 
love wouldst thou be. 

Three things must thou do ere I 
hearken to thee : 

Our laws and our worship on thee 
shalt thou take ; 

And this thou shalt first do for 
Zulema’s sake. 

‘And, next, in the cavern, where 
burns evermore 

The mystical flame which the Curd- 
mans adore, 

Alone, and in silence, three nights 
shalt thou wake ; 

And this thou shalt next do for 
Zulema's sake. 


‘ And, last, thou shalt aid us with 
counsel and hand. 

To drive the Frank robber from 
Palestine’s land ; 

For my lord and my love then Count 
Albert 1 11 take. 

When all this is accomplish’d for 
Zulema’s sake.’ 

He has thrown by his helmet, and 
cross-handled sword, 

Renouncing his knighthood, denying 
his Lord ; 

He has ta’cn the green caftan, and 
turhan put on. 

For the love of the maiden of fair 
Lebanon. 

And in the dread cavern, deep deep 
under ground, 

Which fifty steel gates and steel 
portals s\irround. 

He has watch’d until daybreak, but 
sight saw he none. 

Save the flame burning bright on its 
altar of stone. 

Amazed was the Princess, the Soldan 
amazed, 

Sore murmur'd the priests as on 
Albert they gazed ; 

They search’d all his garments, and, 
under his weeds, 

They found, and took from him, his 
rosary beads. 

Again in the cavern, deep deep under 
ground. 

He watch’d the lone night, while the 
winds whistled round ; 

Far ofl* was their murmur, it came not 
more nigh. 

The flame burn’d unmoved, and nought 
else did he spy. 

Loud murmur’d the priests, and 
amazed was the King, 

While many dark spells of their 
witchcraft they sing ; 
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They searchM Albert’s body, and, lo ! 
on his breast 

Was the sign of the Cross, by his 
father impress’d. 

The priests they erase it with care 
and with pain, 

And the recreant return’d to the 
cavern again ; 

But, as he descended, a whisper there 
fell: 

It was his good angel, who bade him 
farewell ! 

High bristled his hair, his heart 
flutter’d and beat, 

And he turn’d him five steps, half 
resolved to retreat ; 

But his heart it was harden’d, his 
purpose was gone, 

When he thought of the Maiden of 
fair I ebanon 

Scarce pass’d he the archway, the 
threshold scarce trodc, 

When the winds from the four points 
of heaven were abroad, 

They made each steel jjortal to rattle 
and ring, 

And, borne on the blast, came the 
dread Fire-King. 

Full sore rock’d the cavern whene’er 
he drew nigh, 

The fire on the altar blazed bickering 
and high ; 

In volcanic explosions the mountains 
proclaim 

The dreadful approach of the Monarch 
of Flame. 

Unmeasured in height, undistinguish’d 
in form, 

His breath it was lightning, his voice 
it was storm ; 

I ween the stout heart of Count Albert 
was tame. 

When he saw in his terrors the 
Monarch of Flame. 


In his hand a broad falchion blue- 
glimmer’d through smoke. 

And Mount Lebanon shook as the 
monarch he spoke: 

‘ With this brand shalt thou conquer, 
thus long, and no more, 

Till thou bend to the Cross, and the 
Virgin adore.’ 

The cloud-shrouded Arm gives the 
weapon ; and see ! 

The recreant receives the charm’d 
gift on his knee : 

The thunders growl distant, and faint 
gleam the fires, 

As, borne on the whirlwind, the phan- 
tom retires. 

Count Albert has arm’d him the 
Paynim among. 

Though his heart it was false, yet his 
arm it was strong ; 

And the Red-cross wax’d faint, and 
the Crescent came on, 

From the day he commanded on 
Mount Lebanon. 

From Lebanon’s forests to Galilee’s 
wave, 

The sands of Samaar drank the blood 
of the brave ; 

Till the Knights of the Temple, and 
Knights of Saint John, 

With Salem’s King Baldwin, against 
him came on. 

The war-cymbals clatter’d, the trum- 
pets replied, 

The lances were couch'd, and they 
closed on each side ; 

And horsemen and horses Count 
Albert o’erthrew. 

Till he pierced the thick tumult King 
Baldwin unto. 

Against the charm’d blade which 
Count Albert did wield, 

The fence had been vain of the King’s 
Red-cross shield ; . 
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But a Page thnist him forward the 
monarch before, 

And cleft the proud turban the rene- 
gade wore. 

So fell was the dint, that Count 
Albert stoop’d low 

Before the cross'd shield, to his steel 
saddlebow ; 

And scarce had he bent to the Red- 
cross his head, 

* Bonne Grace, Notre Dame!' he un- 
wittingly said. 

Sore sigh’d the charm’d sword, for its 
virtue was o’er, 

It sprung from his grasp, and was 
never seen more ; 

But true men have said, that the 
lightning’s red wing 

Did waft back the brand to the dread 
Fire- King. 

He clench'd his set teeth, and his 
gauntletcd hand ; 

He stretch’d, with one biiflet, that 
Page on the strand. 

As back from the stripling the broken 
casque roll’d, 

You might see the blue eye.s, and the 
ringlets of gold. 

Short time had Count Albert in horror 
to stare 

On those death-swimming eyeballs, 
that blood-clottcd hair ; 

For down came the Templars, like 
Cedron in flood. 

And dyed their long lances in Saracen 
blood. 

The Saracens, Curdmans, and Ish- 
maclites yield 

To the scallop, the saltier, and 
crossleted shield ; 

And the eagles were gorged with the 
infidel dead. 

From Bethsaida’s fountains to Naph- 
thali’s head. 


The battle is over on Bethsaida's plain. 

Oh, who is yon Paynim lies stretch’d 
'mid the slain ? 

And who is yon Page lying cold at 
his knee ? 

Oh, who but Count Albert and fair 
Rosalie ! 

The Lady was buried in Salem’s 
bless’d bound, 

The Count he was left to the vulture 
and hound : 

Her soul to high mercy Our Laily 
did bring ; 

His went on the blast to the dread 
Fire-King. 

Yet many a minstrel, in harping, can 
tell, 

How the Red-cross it conquer'd, the 
Crescent it fell : 

And lords and gay ladies have sigh’d, 
’mid their glee, 

At the talc of Count Albert and fair 
Rosalie. 


FREDERICK AND ALICE. 

Frederick leaves the land of France, 
Homeward hastes his steps to 
measure, 

Careless casts the parting glance 
On the scene of former pleasure. 

Joying in his prancing steed. 

Keen to prove his untried blade, 

Hope’s gay dreams the soldier lead 
Over mountain, moor, and glade. 

Helpless, ruin’d, left forlorn. 

Lovely Alice wept alone ; 

Mourn’d o’er love's fond contract torn, 
Hope, and peace, and honour flown. 
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Mark her breast’s convulsive throbs ! 
See, the tear of anguish flows ! 

Mingling soon with bursting sobs, 
Loud the laugh of frenzy rose. 

Wild she cursed, and wild she pray’d; 
Seven long days and nights arc o’er; 

Death in pity brought his aid. 

As the village bell struck four. 

Far from her, and far from P'rance, 
Faithless Frederick onward rides; 

MpT-king, blithe, the morning’s glance 
Mantling o’er the mountain’s sides. 

Heard yc not the boding sound. 

As the tongue of yondei towei*, 

Slowly, to the hills around, 

Told the fourth, the fated hour? 

Starts the steed, and snufTs the air. 
Yet no rJ^A.se dread appears; 

Bristles high the ridei's hair, 

Struck with strange mysterious 
fears. 

Desperate, as his terrors rise, 

In the steed the spur he hides; 

From himself in vain he flies; 
Anxious, restless, on he rides. 

Seven long days, and sev en long nights, 
Wild he wander’d, woe the while! 

Ceaseless care and causeless fright 
Urge his footsteps many a mde. 

Dark the seventh sad night descends : 
Rivers swell, and rain-streams pour; 

While the deafening thunder lends 
All the terrors of its roar. 

Weary, wet, and spent with toil. 
Where his head shall F rcdcrick hide ^ 

Where, but in yon ruin’d aisle. 

By the lightning’s flash descried. 

To the portal, dank and low, 

Fast his steed the wanderer bound; 

Down a ruin’d staircase slow, 

Next his darkling way he wound. 
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Long drear vaults before him lie ! 
Glimmering lights are seen to glide ! 

* Blessed Mary, hear my cry I 
Deign a sinner’s steps to guide !’ 

Often lost their quivering beam. 

Still the lights move slow before. 

Till they rest their ghastly gleam 
Right against an iron door. 

Thundering voices from within. 

Mix’d with peals nf laughter, rose; 

As they fell, a solemn strain 

Lent its wild and wondrous close ! 

Midst the din, he seem’d to hear 
Voice of friends, by death removed; 

Well he knew that solemn air, — 
’Lwas the lay that Alice loved. 

Hark ! for now a solemn knell 

Four times on the still night broke 

Four times, at its deaden’d swell, 
Echoes fiom the ruins spoke. 

As the lengthen’d clangours die. 
Slowly opes the iron door ' 

Straight a banijiiet met his eye, 

But a funeral’s form it wore ! 

Coffins for the seats extend ; 

All with black the board was spread ; 
' Girt by parent, brother, friend. 

Long since number’d with the dead 

Alice, in her grave-clothes bound, 
Ghastly smiling, points a seat ; 

All arose, with thundering sound ; 

All the expected stranger greet. 

j High their meagre arms they wav’c, 

I Wild their notes of welcome swell; 
j ‘ Welcome, traitor, to the gra\e ! 

I Perjured, bid the light farewell!* 
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THE BATTLE OF SEMPACH. 

'Twas when among our linden-trees 
The bees had housed in swarms 
(And grey-hair’d peasants say that 
these 

Betoken foreign arms) ; 

Then look’d we down to Willisow, — 
The land was all in flame ; 

We knew the Archduke Leopold 
With all his army came. 

The Austrian nobles made their vow, 
So hot their heart and bold, 

* On Switzer carles we’ll trample now, 
And slay both young and old.’ 

With clarion loud, and banner proud. 
From Zurich on the lake. 

In martial pomp and fair array. 

Their onward march they make. 

‘ Now list, ye lowland nobles all : 

Ye seek the mountain strand. 

Nor wot ye what shall be your lot 
In such a dangerous land. 

‘ I rede ye, shrive ye of your sins, 
Before ye farther go ; 

A skirmish in Helvetian hills 
May send your souls to woe.* 

‘But whe^e now shall wc find a priest 
Our shrift that he may hear ? ’ 

‘ The Switzer priest ' hasta’cn the field, 
He deals a penance drear. 

‘ Right heavily upon your head 
He’ll lay his hand of steel ; 

And with his trusty partisan 
Your absolution deal.’ 

*Twas on a Monday morning then, 
The corn was steep’d in dew, 

And merry maids had sickles ta’en. 
When the host to Sempach drew. 

1 All the Swiss clergy who were able to bear arms 
fought in this patriotic war. 


The Stalwart men of fair Lucerne 
Together have they join’d ; 

The pith and core of manhood stern. 
Was none cast looks behind. 

It was the Lord of Hare-castle, 

And to the Duke he said, 

‘Yon little band of brethren true 
Will meet us undismay’d.’ 

‘ O H arc-castle thou heart of hare ! ’ 
Fierce Oxenstern replied. 

‘ Shaltsee then how the game will fare,* 
The taunted knight replied. 

I There waslacing then ol helmets bright, 

! And closing ranks amain ; 
j The peaks they hew'd from their boot- 
j points 

j Might wellnigh load a wain '. 

I 

And thus they to each other said 
‘ Yon handful down to hew 

Will be no boastful talc to tell, 

The peasants are so few.’ 

The gallant Swiss Confederates there 
I They pray'd to God aloud, 

' And he display’d his rainbow fair 
Against a swarthy cloud. 

Then heart and pulse throbb’d more 
and more 

With courage firm and high, 

And down the good Confederates bore 
On the Austrian chivalry. 

The Austrian Lion ^ ’gan to growl. 
And toss his mane and tail ; 

And ball, and shaft, and crossbow bolt. 
Went whistling forth like hail. 


I a In the origin.-il, Ilaa^enrtem, or Hare-stone. 

> 1 his seems to allude to the preposterous fashion, 
during the middle ages, of wearing boots with the 
points or pc.iks turned upwards, and so long, tli.it In 
some cases they wore fastened to the knees of tho 
wearer with small chains. When they alighted to 
fight upon foot, it would seem that the Austri.in gentle- 
men found it necessary to cut off these jicaks, that 
they might move with the necessary acMviiy. 

* A pun on the Archduke's name, Leopold. 
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Lance, pike, and halbert mingled there, 
The game was nothing sweet; 

The boughs of many a stately tree 
Lay shiver’d at their feet. 

The Austrian men-at-arms stood fast. 
So close their spears they laid ; 

It chafed the gallant Winkelried, 

Who to his comrades said ; 

‘ I have a virtuous wife at home, 

A wife and infant son ; 

I leave them to my country’s care, — 
'^his field shall soon be won. 

‘These nobles lay their spears right 
thick. 

And keep full firm array. 

Yet shall my charge their order break. 
And make my brethren way.’ 

He rush’d against the Austrian band 
In desperate c»>rc''r, 

And with his body, breast, and hand. 
Bore down each hostile spear. 

Four lances splinter’d on his crest, 

Six shiver’d in his sidi ; 

Still on the serried files he press’d, 
He broke their ranks, and died. 

This patriot’s self-dcvotcd deed 
First tamed the Lion’.s mood, 

And the four forest cantons freed 
From thraldom by his blood. 

Right where his charge had made a 
lane. 

His valiant comrades burst, 

With sword, and axe, and partisan. 
And hack, and stab, and thrust. 

The daunted Lion ’gan to whine, 

And granted ground amain, 

The Mountain Bull ' he bent his brows, 
And gored his sides again. 


I A pun on the Uros, or wild bull, which gives 
oaiue to the Canton of Uri. 


Then lost was banner, spear, and 
shield 

At Sempacli in the flight, 

The cloister vaults at Konig’s-field 
Hold many an Austrian knight. 

It was the Archduke Leopold, 

So lordly would he ride, 
Buthecamcagainst the Switzer churls, 
And they slew him in his pride. 

The heifer said unto the bull, 

‘And shall I not complain? 

There rame a foreign nobleman 
To milk me on the plain. 

‘ One thrust of thine outrageous horn 
Has gall'd the knight so sore, 

That to the churchyard he is borne 
To range our glens no more.’ 

An Austrian noble left the stour. 

And fast the flight 'gan take ; 

And he arrived in luckless hour 
At Sempach on the lake. 

He and his squire a fisher call’d 
(His name was Hans Von Rot)— 

‘ For love, or meed, or charity. 
Receive us in thy boat ’’ 

Their anxious call the fisher heard, 
And, glad the meed to win, 

His shallop to the shore he steer’d. 
And took the flyers in. 

And while against the tide and wind 
Hans stoutly row'd b’" Nay, 

The noble to his followci :5ign’d 
He should the boatman slay. 

The fisher's back was to them turn’d. 
The squire his dagger drew, 

Hans saw his shadow in the lake. 
The boat he overthrew. 

lie ’whelm’d the boat, and as they 
strove, 

He stunn'd them with his oar; 

; ‘ Now, drink ye deep, my gentle sirs, 
1 You ’ll ne’er stab boatman more. 
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* Two gilded fishes in the lake 

This morning have I caught, 

Their silver scales may much avail, 
Their carrion flesh is naught.* 

It was a messenger of woe 

Has sought the Austrian land : 

* Ah ! gracious lady, evil news ! 

My lord lies on the strand. 

* At Sempach, on the battle-field, 

His bloody corpse lies there.’ 

* Ah, gracious God !’ the lady cried, 

‘ What tidings of despair !* 

Now would you know the minstrel 
wight 

Who sings of strife so stern, 

Albert the Soutcr is he hight, 

A burgher of Lucerne. 

A merry man was he, I wot, 

The night he made the lay, 
Returning from the bloody spot 
Where God had judged the day. 


THE NOBLE MORINGER. 

O WILL you hear a knightly tale of 
old Bohemian day ^ 

It was the'nobic Moringer in wedlock 
bed he lay ; 

He liaised and kiss'd his dearest 
dame, that was as sweet as May, 

And said, ‘ Now, lady of my heart, 
attend the words I say. 

* *Tis 1 have vow’d a pilgrimage unto 
a distant shrine. 

And I must seek Saint Thomas-land, 
and leave the land that ’s mine ; 

Hereshalt thou dwell the while in state, 
so thou wilt pledge thy fay, 

That thou for my return wilt wait 
seven twelvemonths and a day.* 




Then out and spoke that Lady bright, 
sore troubled in her cheer, 

* Now tell me true, thou noble knight, 

what order takest thou here ? 
And who shall lead thy vassal band, 
and hold thy lordly sway. 

And be thy lady’s guardian true when 
thou art far away ?* 

Out spoke the noble Moringer, ‘ Of 
that have thou no care, 

There *s many a valiant gentleman of 
me holds living fair ; 

The trustiest shall rule my land, my 
vassals and my s^ate, 

And be a guardian tried and true 
to thee, my lovely mate. 

‘ As Christian man, I needs must keep 
the vow which I have plight ; 
When I am far in foreign land, 
remember thy true knight; 

And cease, my dearest dame, to grieve, 
for vain were sori-ow now. 

But grant thy Moringer his leave, 
since God hath heard his vow.* 

It was the noble Moringer from bed 
he made him bounc. 

And met him there his Chamberlain, 
with ewer and with gown : 

He flung the mantle on his back, 
’twas furr’d with miniver, 

He flipp’d his hand in water cold, 
and bathed his forehead fair. 

* Now hear,’ hesaid, ‘Sir Chamberlain, 

true vassal ai*t thou mine. 

And such the trust that I repose in 
that proved worth of thine. 

For seven years shalt thou rule my 
towers, and lead my vassal train. 
And pledge thee for my Lady’s faith 
till 1 return again.’ 

The Chamberlain was blunt and true, 
and sturdily said he, 

‘Abide, my lord, and rule your own, 
and take this rede from me ; 
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That woman’s faith 's a brittle trust — 
seven twelvemonths didst thou 
say? 

I ’ll pledge me for no lady’s truth be- 
yond the seventh fair day.’ 

The noble Baron turn’d him round, 
his heart was full of care, 

His gallant Esquire stood him nigh, 
he was Marstetten’s heir, 

To whom he spoke right anxiously, 

‘ Thou trusty squire to me, 

Wilt thou receive this weighty trust 
when I am o’er the sea ? 

‘ To watch and ward my castle strong, 
and to protect my land. 

And to the hunting or the host to 
lead my vassal band ; 

And pledge thee for my Lady's faith 
till seven long years are gone, 
And guard hci as Our Lady dear 
WHS guarded by Saint John ? ’ 

Marstetten’s heir was kind and true, 
but fiery, hot, and young, 

And readily he answ’cr m ide with too 
presumptuous tongue : 

‘My noble lord, cast care away, and 
on your journey wend, 

And trust this charge to me until 
your pilgrimage have end. 

‘ Rely upon my plighted faith, which 
shall be truly tried. 

To guard your lands, and ward your 
towers, and with your vassals 
ride ; 

And for your lovely Lady’s faith, so 
virtuous and so dear, 

1 ’ll gage my head it knows no change, 
be absent thirty year.’ 

The noble Moringor took cheer when 
thus he heard him speak, 

And doubt forsook his troubled brow, 
and sorrow left his cheek ; 
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A long adieu he bids to all, hoists 
topsails, and away, 

And wanders in Saint fhomas-land 
seven twelvemonths and a day. 

It was the noble Moringcr within an 
orchard slept, 

When on the Baron’s slumbering 
sense a boding vision crept ; 
And whisper’d in his ear a voice, ‘ ’Tis 
time, Sir Knight, to wake, 

Thy Lady and thy heritage another 
master take, 

‘Thy tower another banner knows, 
thy steeds another rein. 

And stoop them to another’s will thy 
gallant vassal train ; 

And she, the Lady of thy love, so 
faithful once and fair. 

This night within thy fathers' hall 
she weds Marstetten’s heir.’ 

It is the noble Monnger starts up 
and tears his beard, 

‘ Oh would that I had ne’er been born ! 

what tidings have I heard! 

To lose my lordship and my lands 
the less would be my care, 

But, God ' that e’er a squire untrue 
should wed my Lady fair. 

‘ Ogood Saint Thomas, hear,’ he pray'd, 
‘ my patron Saint art thou, 

A traitor robs me of my land even 
while I pay my vow ! 

My w’ife he brings to iiii’a'iiy that was 
so pure of name, 

And I am far in foreign land, and must 
endure the shame.’ 

It was the good Saint Thomas, then, 
who heard his pilgrim’s prayer, 
And sent a sleep so deep and dead 
that it o’erpower’d his care ; 
He waked in fair Bohemian land 
outstretch’d beside a rill. 

High on the right a castle stood, low 
on the left a mill. 
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The Moringer he started up as one from 
spell unbound, 

And dizzy with surprise and joy gazed 
wildly all around ; 

* I know my fathers* ancient towers, 

the mill, the stream I know. 
Now blessed be my patron Saint who 
cheer’d his pilgrim’s woe ! * 

He leant upon his pilgrim stall, and 
to the mill he drew. 

So alter’d was his goodly form that 
none their master knew ; 

The Baron to the miller said, * Good 
friend, for charity, 

Tell a poor palmer in your land what 
tidings may there be ? ' 

The miller answered him again, ‘ He 
knew of little news, 

Save that the Lady of the land did 
a new bridegroom choose ; 
Her husband died in distant land, 
such is the constant word ; 

His death sits heavy on our souls, 
he was a worthy Lord. 

* Of him I held the little mill which 

wins me living free ; 

God rest the Baron in his grave, he 
still was kind to me ’ 

And when Saint Martin’s tide comes 
round, and millers take their toll, 
The priest, that prays for Moringer 
shall have both cope and stole.’ 

It was the noble Moringer to climb 
the hill began, 

And stood before the bolted gate 
a woe and weary man ; 

* Now help me, every saint in heaven 

that can compassion take. 

To gain the entrance of my hall this 
woful match to break.’ 

His very knock it sounded sad, his 
call was sad and slow. 

For heart and head, and voice and 
hand, were heavy all with woe ; 


And to the warder thus he spoke : 

^Friend, to thy Lady say, 

A pilgrim from Saint Thomas-land 
craves harbour for a day. 

* I ’ve wander’d many a weary step, 
my strength is wellnigh done, 
And if she turn me from her gate 
I ’ll sec no morrow’s sun ; 

I pray, for sweet Saint Thomas’ sake, 
a pilgrim’s bed and dole. 

And for the sake of Moringer’s, her 
once-loved husband's soul.’ 

It was the stalwart warder then he 
came his darne b.-fore, 

‘A pilgrim, worn and travel-toil'd, 
stands at the castle-door ; 

And prays, for sweet Saint Thomas’ 
sake, for harbour and for dole, 
And for the sake of Moringer, thy 
noble husband’s soul.’ 

The Lady’s gentle heart was moved ; 

‘ Do up the gate,’ she said, 
‘And bid the wanderer welcome be 
to banquet and to bed ; 

And since he names my husband’s 
name, so that he lists to stay. 
These towers shall be his harbourage 
a twelvemonth and a day.* 

It was the stalwart warder then un- 
did the portal broad ; 

It was the noble Moringer that o’er 
the threshold strode ; 

‘ And have thou thanks, kind heaven,’ 
he said, ‘ though from a man 
of sin. 

That the true lord stands here once 
more his castle-gate within.' 

Then up the halls paced Moringer, his 
step was sad and slow ; 

It sat full heavy on his heart, none 
seem’d their Lord to know; 
He sat him on a lowly bench, oppress’d 
with woe and wrong, 

Short space he sat, but ne’er to him 
seem’d little space so long. 
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Now spent was day, and feasting o’er, 
and come was evening hour, 
The time was nigh when new-made 
brides retire to nuptial bower; 
*Oiir castle’s wont,’ a bridesman said, 

‘ hath been both firm and long. 
No guest to harbour in our halls till he 
shall chant a song.’ 

Then spoke the youthful bridegroom 
there as he sat by the bride, 
*My merry minstrel folk,’ quoth he, 
‘lay shalm and haip aside; 

Oil ' pilgrim guest must sing a lay, the 
castle’s rule to hold, 

And well his guerdon will I pay with 
garment and with gold.’ 

‘ Chill flows the lay of frozen age,’ 
’iwas thus the pilgrim sung ; 
‘Nor golden meed nor garment gay 
unlock':' his heavy tongue ; 
Once did I sit, thou bnd» groom gay, at 
board as rich as thine, 

And by my side as fair a bride with 
all licr charms was mine 

‘ But time traced furrows on my face, 
and I grew silver-hair’d, 
Forlocksofbrown, and checksofyouth, 
she left this brow and beard ; 
Once rich, but now a palmer poor, 
I tread life’s latest stage, 

And mingle with your bridal mirth 
the lay of frozen age.’ 

It was the noble Lady there this woful 
lay that hears, 

And for the aged pilgrim’s giief her 
eye was dimm’d with tears ; 
She bade her gallant cupbearer a golden 
beaker take, 

And bear it to the palmer poor to 
quaff it for her sake. 

It was the noble Moringer that dropp’d 
amid the wine 

A bridal ring of burning gold so costly 
and so fine : 


Qllomg«r. 


Now listen, gentles, to my song, it 
tells you but the sooth, 

’Twas with that very ring of gold he 
pledged his bridal truth. 

Then to the cupbearer he said, ‘Do me 
one kindly deed. 

And should my better days return, 
full rich shall be thy meed ; 
Bear back the golden cup again to 
yonder bride so gay, 

And crave her of her courtesy to 
pledge the palmer grey.’ 

The cupbearer was courtly bred, nor 
was the boon denied, 

The golden cup he took again, and 
bore it to the bride ; 

‘ Lady,’ he said, ‘j^our reverend guest 
sends this, and bids me pray. 
That, in thy noble courtesy, thou 
pledge the palmer grey.’ 

The ring hath caught the Lady’s eye, 
she views it close and near. 
Then might you hear her shriek aloud, 
‘ The Moringer is here *’ 

Then might you see her start from 
seat, while tears in torrents fell. 
But whether ’twas for joy or woe, the 
ladies best can tell. 

But loud she utter d than’' t * Heaven, 
and every saintly power, 

That had return’d the Moringer before 
the midnight hour ; 

And loud she utter'd vow on vow, that 
never was there bride 
That had like her prescrv’cd her troth, 
or been so sorely tried. 

‘ Yes, here I claim the praise,’ she said, 
‘ to constant matrons due, 

Who keep the troth that they have 
plight, so stedfastly and true ; 
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For count the term howe’er you will, 
so that you count ariglit. 

Seven twelvemonths ainJ a day are out 
when bells toll twelve to-night.’ 

It was Marstetten then rose up, his 
falchion there he drew, 

He kneel’d before the Moringer, and 
down his weapon threw ; 

* My oath and knightly faith are broke,’ 

these were the words he said, 
‘Thentake, rny liege, thy vassal’ssword, 
and take thy vassal’s head.* 

The noble Moringer he smiled, and 
then aloud did say, 

* He gathers wisdom that hath roam’d 

seven twelvemonths and a day; 
My daughter now hath fifteen years, 
fame speaks her sweet and fair, 
I give her for the bride you lose, and 
name her for my heir. 

‘The young bridegroom hath youthful 
bride, the old bridegroom the old, 
Whose faith was kept till term and tide 
so punctually were told ; 

But blessings on the warder kind that 
oped my castle-gate. 

For had I come at morrow tide, I came 
a day too late.’ 


THE ERL KING. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF C.OETHE. 

O, WHO rides by night thro’ the wood- 
land so wild ^ 

It is the fond father embracing his 
child ; 

And close the boy nestles within his 
loved arm, 

To hold himself fast, and to keep 
himself warm. 


‘O father, see yonder! see yonder!’ 
he says ; 

‘ My boy, upon what dost thou fear- 
fully gaze ?’ 

‘ O, ’tis the Frl-King with his crown 
and his shroud.* 

‘ No, my son, it is but a dark wreath 
of the cloud.’ 

( T/ie Erl-Ktng speaks.) 

‘ O come and go with me, thou loveliest 
child ; 

By many a gay sport shall thy time be 
beguiled ; 

My mother keeps for thee full many 
a fair toy, 

And many a fine flower shall she pluck 
for my boy.' 

‘O father, my father, and did you 
not hear 

The F.rl-King whisper so low in my 
car ^ ’ 

‘Be still, my heart’s darling —my clnld, 
be at ease ; 

It was but the wild blast as it sung 
thro’ the trees.’ 

Erl- King. 

‘ O wilt thou go with me, thou loveliest 
boy ? 

My daughter shall tend thee with care 
aiul with joy ; 

She shall bear thee so lightly thro’ 
wet and thro’ wild. 

And pi css thee, and kiss thee, and 
sing to my child.’ 

‘ O father, my father, and saw you not 
plain 

The Krl- King’s pale daughter glide 
past thro’ the rain ^ * 

‘O yes, my loved treasure, I knew it 
full soon ; 

It was the grey willow that danced to 
the moon.’ 
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ErUKing. 

^ 0 come and go with me, no longer 
delay, 

Or else, silly child, I will drag thee 
away.’ 

‘ O father ! O father ! now, now, keep 
your hold, 

The Erl-Kinghas seized me—his grasp 
is so cold 1* 


Sore trembled the father; he spurred 
thro’ the wild. 

Clasping close to his bosom his shud- 
dering child ; 

He reaches his dwelling in doubt and 
in dread, 

But, cbsi)’d to his bosom, the infant 
was dead. 


END OF BALLADS FLOxM THE GERMAN. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


In early youth I had been an eajrer student 
of Ballad Poetry, and the lien is still in iny 
recollection beneath which I lay and first 
enleicd upon the enchantinjj perusal of 
Percy's ‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetiy,’ al- 
thouj;h it has lonjr perished in the gineral 
blight which affected the whole race of 
Oriental platanus to which it bclonj^ed. The 
taste of another peison had stn iijyjly cn- 
courajjcd my own researches into this species 
of legendaiy lore, lint I had ne\er dicained 
of an attempt to imitate w hat gave me so 
much pleasure. 

I had, indeed, tried the metrical It anslations 
which W’ere occasionally lecomrnendc d to 
us at the High School. I got cu d.t for 
attempting to do w hnt w',t.s enjoined, but veiy 
little for the mode in which the task was 
performed, and I used to feel not a little 
mortified when my vcTbions were placed in 
contrast with others of admitted mciit. At 
one period of my schoolboy days I w'as so far 
left to my own desires as to become guilty of 
Verses on a Thunderstoi m, which wore much 
approved of, untd a malevolent critic sptung 
up, in the shape of an apothecary’s blue- 
buskined wiffi, who afTinned tliat my most 
sweet poetry was stolen from an old inaga/ ne. 
I never forg.ave the imputation, and cm n now 
1 acknowledge some resentment against the 
poor w’oman^s memory. Site indeed accused 
me unjustly, when she said I ha<l stolen niy 
brooms readymade ; but as I had, like most 
premature poets, copied all the words and 
ideas of which my Aer.scs connsted, she was 
80 far right. I made one or two I aint attempts 
at verse, after 1 had undergone this sort of 
daw-plucking at the hands of the apothecary’s 
wife ; but some friend or otlier always ad\ ised 
me to put my verses in the fiie, and. like 
Dorax in the play. I submitted, though with 
a swelling heart.' In short, excepting the 
usual tribute to a mistress’s eyebrow, which 
is the language of passion rather than poetry, 
1 had not for ten years indulged the wish to 
couple 60 much as love and dove^ when, 
finding Lewis in possession of so much 


reputation, and conceiving that, if I fell 
benind him in poetical poweis, I considerably 
exceeded him in general infoimation, 1 
suddenly took it into my head to attempt 
the. style of poetry by w'hich he had raised 
himself to fame. 

Tins idea was hurt ied into execution, in 
consequence of a temptation which others, as 
well as the author found it difficult to lesist. 
Tlierclebr.itedb.illad of ‘ Lenore,’ by Biirger, 
was a bout this time introduced into England ; 
and it is remarkable, that, wiitten as far 
back as 1775, it was upwards of tw'enty years 
before it was known 111 Bnt.iin, though calcu- 
lated to make so strong an impression. The 
wild character of the tale was such as struck 
the imagination of all who read it, although 
the idea of the lady’s ride b( hind the spectre 
liors<-man had been long before hit upon by 
an English hal lad-maker. But this pn tended 
KngliOi original, if in reality it be such, is so 
dull, flat, and prosaic, as to leave the dis- 
tmguisheil German author all that is valu.able 
ill his story, by clothing it with a fanciful 
wih'ncss of expression, which serves to set 
forth the marvellous tale in its native terror. 
Ihe ballad of 'I-.enore’ accordingly pos- 
scssecl general attractions for such of the 
English as understood the language in which 
it is written ; and, as if there had been 
a charm in the ballad, no one seemed to cast 
his eyes upon it without a desire to make it 
known by translation to his own countrymen, 
and six or .seven versions were accordingly 
piesented tolhepublic. Although the present 
author was one of those who intruded his 
translation on the world at this time, he may 
fairly exculpate himself from the rashness 
of entering the lists against so many rivals. 
The circumstances wmich threw him into 
this competition were quite accidental, and 
of a nature tending to show how much the 
destiny of human life depends upon unim- 
portant occurrences, to which little con- 
sequence is attached at the moment. 

About the summer of i7()3 or 17Q4, the 
celebrated Miss Laetitia Aikin, better known 
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as Mrs. Barbauld, paid a visit to Edinburgh, 
an(i was received by such literaiy society as 
the place then boasted, with the liospitality 
to which her talents and her woilIi entitled 
her. Amongolhcrs, she was kindly welcomed 
by the late excellent and admired Professor 
Liugcild Stewart, his lady, and family. It 
was in theii evening soeieiy that Miss Aikin 
drew from her p(M.ket-book a versmn ot 
‘ Lenorc,’ executed by William Taylor, Ksfj , 
of Norwich, with as much freedom as was 
consistent with great spirit and scrupulous 
fidelity. She read this composition to the 
company, who were electrified by the tale. 
It was the more successful, that Mr. Taylor 
had boldly copied the imitative h.armony of 
the: German, and described the spectral 
jouiney in language resembling that of the 
original. Burger had thus paintedthcghostly 
career : 

‘ TikI Imrre, huire, hop, hop, hop, 

(''tiiir''s fort III uisenUoin ('.'ilopp, 

D 1 s Ross mill Ki ilor si hnohcit, 

Umi Kics mid I imken stobcii.* 

The words were rendered by the kindred 
sounds in English : 

' Irfuiip, tr.inip, across the hind they spcecle, 
bplash, splash, .u ross the '■c.i. 

Hurrah, tlie ck.id c.in ride apace I 
Host fear to ii le u'di meV' 

When Miss Aik'ti hn.l fTiiishcd her rcct- 
talion, she replaced m hi r pocket-book the 
paper from which she had lead it, and » njoyid 
the satisfaction of haMiig made a strong 
impression on the heaicis, whose bosoms 
thrilled yet the deeper, as the ballad was not 
to be more closely introduced to thorn. 

The author was not iirtsint u[)on this 
occasion, allliough he n.id then the dis- 
tinguished ad\antage of being a f.imih.ir 
liiend and fie<]ucnt visitor of Piofissor 
Stewart and his f.iinily. Hut he was absent 
from town while Miss Adcm was in Edin- 
burgh, and it w'as not until his n-turn lh.it he 
found all his friends in rapture with the 
intelligence and gewd sense ot their visitor, 
but in particular with the wonderful tr.uisla- 
tion fr om the German, by means of whiclishe 
had delighted and astonished them. The 
enthusiastic description gi\cn of Burger’s 
ballad, and the broken account of the story, 
of which only two lines were recollected, 
inspired the author, who had some acquaint- 
ance, as has been said, W’ith the German 
language, and a strong taste for popular 
poetry, with a desire to see the original. 

This was not a wish easily gratified; 
Ger’nan woiks were at that time sehlopi 
found in London for sale— in Edinburgh 
never. A lady of noble German descent, l 
whoss friendship I have enjojed for many 
years, found means, however, to procure me 
a copy of Burger’s works from jJamburgh. 

1 Born Countes!) Harriet Uruhl of Martinskirchcn, 
and marrieil to Ifuch Scott, Esq., of Harden, after- 
wards Lord Pol wart n, the author’s relative, and much* 
valued friend almost from Infancy. 


The perusal of the original rather exceeded 
th.'in disjppoinied the expectations w'hich the 
report ot Mr. Stewart’s family had induced 
me to form. At length, w'lien the book had 
been a few hours in my possession, I found 
myself giving an animated account of the 
poe.rn to a friend, and rashly added a promise 
to furnish a copy in English ballad terse. 

I w'ell reeollcct that I began my task after 
supper, and finished it about da>bieak the 
next rnoining, by winch tune, the uleas which 
the task had a tendency to summon up were 
rather of an uncoinfoi table chaiaetei. As 
my object was murh more to make a good 
tr.inslation of the poem for those whom I 
w ished to please, than to acquire any poetical 
fame for myself, I letaincd m my translation 
the two lilies which Mr. T-aylor had rendereil 
With equal boldness and felicity. 

My attempt sueceeded far l)e)ond my 
expectations ; and it may readily be believed 
th.it I W'as induced to persevere in a pursuit 
which gratified iny own vanity, while it 
seemed to amuse others. I accomplished 
a translation of ‘ Der Wilde Jugrr’ — a ro- 
mantic ballad founded on a supi-rstition 
universally current in (jennanj', and known 
also in Scotland aiul France. In tins I took 
i.ather more license than in ^crsify^ng 
* Lenorc * ; ami I balladi/cd one ortw’o other 

J )Of ins of H.irgcr with more or less success, 
n the course of a few weeks, my own vanity, 
and the faiour.ible opinion of friends, in- 
terested by the tempor.iry icMvalof a species 
of po(*try containing a germ ot popularity 
ot winch perhaps they were not themselves 
aware, urged me to the dccisi\e step of 
sending a selection, at least, of my tiansla- 
lions to the press, to sa\c the numerous 
applications which were made for copies. 
\vlun was there an author deaf to such 
a n eomineiuialion ' In 1706, the present 
autlior was pic\ ailed on, ‘by leqiuit of 
friends,’ to indulge liis own \an t\ l>y 
publishing the translation of ‘ L« norc, ’ with 
that ot ‘The Wild Huntsman,' in a thin 
quarto 

The fate of this, my first publicat ,011, w as by 
no means flattering I disti ' . J sri inany 
copies among my friends as, accotding to 
the book, sell I rs, materially to inlcr'eie w ith 
the sale ; and the nuinbi r of translations 
w’hicli appeaieil m Eii'dand about the same 
time, including that of Mi Taylor, to which 
I had been so rum h in debted, and w hich 
was published in ‘The Alonllily M.tgazinc,’ 
w’ere suflieient to c\rlude a piotincial writer 
from competition. However dill'crent my 
success might have been, had I been fortu- 
nate enough to ha\e led the way in the 
general serainble for niecedence^ in y efforts 
sunk unnot'ced when launched at the same 
tm>e with those of Mr. Taylor (upon whoso 
property 1 had coinmitted the kind of piracy 
alrtady noticed, and who generously forgava 
me the in\asion of his rights); of my inge- 
nious and amiable friend of many years, 
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William Robert Spencer ; of Mr. PyCj the 
laureate of the day, and many others besides. 
In a word, iny adventure, vhere so many 
pushed off to sea, proved a dead loss, and 
a great part of the edition was condemned 
to the service of the trunk-maker. Nay, so 
complete was the failure of the unfortunate 
ballads, that the very existence of them was 
soon forgotten ; and, in a newspaper, in 
which 1 very lately read, to my no small 
horror, a most appalling list of my own 
various publications, I saw this, my first 
offence, had escaped the industrious collector, 
for whose indefatigable research I may in 
gratitude w'ish a better object. 

The failure of my fiist publication did not 
operate, in any unpleasant tlegree, either on 
my feelings or spirits. I was coldly received 
by strangers, but my reputation began rather 
to increase among iny own friends, and, on 
the w'hole, 1 was more bent to show the 
world that it had neglected something worth 
notice, than to be affronted by its inditfercnce. 
Or rather, to speak candidly, I found pleasure 
in the literary labour in which I had, almost 
by accident, become engaged, and laboured, 
less in the hope of pleasing others, though 
certainly without despair of doing so, than 
in the pursuit of a new and agreeable amuse- 
ment to myself. I pursued the German 
language keenly, and, though far from being 
a correct scholar, became a bold and daring 
reader, nay, even translator, of \drious 
dramatic pieces from that tongue. 

The want of books at that time (about 
1796) was a great interruption to the rapidity 
of my movements ; for the young do not 
know, and perhaps iny own contemporaries 


may have forgotten, the difficulty with which 
publications were then procured from the 
continent. The worthy and excellent friend, 
of whom I gave a sketch many years after- 
wards in the person of lonathan Oldbuck, 
procured me Adelung’s Dictionary, through 
the mediation of Father Pepper, a monk of 
the Scotch College of Ralisbon . Other wants 
of the same nature were su ppl ied by Mrs. Scott 
of Harden, whose kindness in a similar 
instance I have had already occasion to 
acknowledge. Through this lady's con- 
nections on tlie continent, 1 obtained copies 
of Burger, Schiller, Goethe, and other 
standard German works; and though the 
obligation be of a distant date, it still remains 
impressed on my memory, after a life spent 
in a constant interchange of friendship and 
kindness with that family which is, ac- 
cording to Scottish ideas, the head of my 
house. 

Being thus furnished with the necessary 
originals, I began to translate on all sides, 
certainly without anything like an accurate 
knowledge of the language* anfl, although 
the dramas of Goethe, Scliiller, atul others, 
powerfully attracted one whose early at- 
tention to the Gerniran had been arrested by 
Macken/ai-’s Dissertation, and the play of 
'The Robbers,’ yet the ballad poetry, in 
which I had made a boUl cs'r>ay, was still my 
faxourite. I was yet more dcliglited on 
finding that the old English, and especially 
the Scottish language, wvre so nearly similar 
to the German, not in sound merely, but in 
the turn of phrase, that they w'eio capable of 
being rendcicd line for line, with very little 
variation. 


NOTES. 


WILLIAM AND HELEN. 

(IMITATED FROM THE ‘LEN0k6’ OF 

hUrgek.) 

P. 630. 

^ The author had resolved to omit this ver- 
sion of a well-know'n Poem, in any collection 
which he might make of his poetical tri/les. 
But the publishers having pleaded for its 
admission, the author has consented, though 
not unaware of the disadvantage at w-hicli 
this youthful essay (for it was written in 
*79.'>) must apnear w'ith those which have 
been executed by much more able hands, in 
particular that of Mr. Taylor of Norwich, 
and that of Mr. Spcnci^r. 

The translation of this ballad was wTitten 
long before the author saw any other, and 
originated in the following circumstances ; — 


A lady of high rank in the literaiy w'orld 
read this romantic tale, as translated by 
Mr. Taylor, in the house of the celebrated 
Professor Diigald Stewart, of P^dinburgh. 
The author was not picsent, nor indeed in 
P>linburgh at the time • but a gentleman 
who had the pleasure of nearing tlie ballad, 
afterwards told him the story, and repcatetl 
the remarkable chorus — 

'Tramp, tr.-imp, .irross the I.iiifl they Siicede, 
Spl.ish, spinsli, across the sea, 

Hurrah, the clcail tan ride apace I 
Dost fear to ride with riier 

In attempting a translation, then intended 
only to circulate among fiicnds, the present 
autnor did not hesitate to make use of this 
impressive stanza ; for which freedom he has 
since obtained the forgiveness of the ingeni- 
ous gentleman to whom it properly belongs. 
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THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 

P. 6h. 

This is a translation, or rather an imi- 
tation, of the Wilde Jtrj^er' o( the (iorman 
poet Bur^t'r. The tra<lilion upon which it is 
founded hears, that formerly a Wald);iavc, 
or keeper of a royal foiest, named Faulkcn- 
burjr, was so much acMicted to the pleasuies 
of trie chase, and otherwise so extremely 
profligate and cruel, that he not oidy followed 
this unhallowed amusement on the Sabbath, 
and other daysconsecrated to iclig^ious duty, 
but accompanied it with the most unheanl- 
of oppression upon the poor peasants, who 
wee under his vassal. ijjo. When this second 
Nimrod died, the peojile ado{)ted .a super- 
stition, foumled prob.sbly on the many various 
uncouth sounds hcatd in the depth of a 
German forest, duiiriij the vsihnce of the 
night. TIu'y conceiveu they still heaid the 
cry of the Waldgrave’s hounds; and the 
well-known cheer of the deceased hunter, 
the scjundsof his horses’ feet, and the rustling 
of the branches before the game, the pack, 
and the spoilsmen, are also distinctly dis- | 
criminateci ; but the ph.intoms ate rarely, if 
ever, visible. Ont , .i^a beiiightt cl Chasseur 
heard th.s infernal chase p.i-^s by him, at the 
sound of the halloo, with, wliich the Spectre 
Huntsman chreicd his hounds, he could not 
refrain from crying, ^ Gluck cu Falkeuburrh!' 
[Good sport to ye, Falkc nburgh • J ‘Dost 
thou vvisn mcgooi! sport ’’ answered a hoarse 
voice; ‘thou shalt share th game;’ an«l 
there was thrown at him what seemed to be 
a huge pir‘ce of foul carrion. The daring 
Chasseur lost two of his best horses soon 
after, and never p« rfectly recoven'cl the 
personal effects of this ghostly greeting 
This tale, though told with some variations, 
is universally believed all over Germany. 

The French had a simil.ir tiadilion con- 
cerning an aerial hunter, who infested the 
forest of Fountainbleau. He was sometimes 
visible ; when he appeared .is a huntsm.an, 
surrounded with dogs, a tall giisly figure*. 
Some account of him may be found in ‘ Sull^ ’s 
Memoirs,’ who says he was called l.e Grand 
Veneur. At one time he chose to hunt so 
nciar the palace that the alti ndants, and, if 
1 mistake not, Sully himself, came out into 
the court, supposing it was the sound of the 
king retui ning f rorn the ch.ase. This phantom 
is elsevvheie called Saint Hubert. 

The superstition seems to have been very 
general, as appe.irs frcjtn the following fine 
poetical deseiiption of this phantom niase, 
as it was hearci in the vvilds ot Koss shire. 

*Krc since of oM, the h.nl^;l^ty lli.incs «>f Ross, — 

So, lo the siiiijile sw.iiii tr.tditioii tells, — 

Were uont with c l.ms, .iiid re.idy v,iss.ils throng'd. 
To wake the bounding sta};, or guilty wolf, 

There oft is heard, at midnigfht, or .it noon. 
Beginning faint, but rising still more loud, 


And nearer, voice of hunters, and of hounds, 

And horns, hoarse wiiideci, blowing far and keen ; — 
I'ortliwith the hubbub multiplies ; the gale 
I^.ibours with wilder shrieks, and rifer clin 
Of hot pursuit , the broken cry of deer 
Mangled by throttling do;;s, the shouts of men. 

And hoofs, thick be-Ttim; on llic hollow hdJ. 

.Sudden the jjra/inj' hnih r in the c.ile 
St.irts at the noise, and both the hi rdsman's cars 
'1 ingle with inward dread. A-.^h.ist, he eyes 
The mountain's heii^ht, and .all the ridges round. 

Yet not one ti.ace of lie mg wight discerns, 

Nor knows, o’er.iwcd, .ind trr-iid)lmg as he stands. 
To what, or whom, lie owls his idle fi ,ir. 

To ghost, to w'ltrh, to fairy, or lo lieiifl ; 

But wonders, and no cnrl nf wondering finds 

Albautit — rcpnnti d in Scottish tftme 

Poem^, pp. 1G7, 1O8. 

A posthumous miracle of Father I^eslcy, 
a Scolti h capuchin, i< latc<l to his being 
butnil on a lull haiinfe'l by these unearthly 
rues of hournis anri huntsmen. After his 
sainted relics had been deposited there, the 
noise was m vci heaid more. The reader 
will find this, ami other miiacles, recorded 
in the life of Ffither Honavi ntura, vvhich is 
written in the clioici st Italian. 


THE FIRE-KING. 

P. 637. 

This ballad w.as written at the request of 
Mr. Liwis, to b(*, inserted m his ‘Tales of 
Wonder.’ It is the third in a senes of four 
baII.ids,on the subject of Elementary Spirits. 
The story is, however, paitly historical ; for 
i It IS recorded that, during the struggles of 
; the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, a Knight- 
! T( mpl.ar, called Saint-Alban, deserted to the 
! Saiacens, and dt fealed the Christians in 
rn.my combats, till he was finally routed ami 
; sl.nin, in a conflict with King Baldwin, under 
■ the walls of Jerusalem. 


I fre:derick and Alice. 

I P fi [O. 

1 This tale is imitateil, r.ill. i than trans- 
j latcd, fromafragment mtiodiiLcd in Goethe’s 
! ‘ Claudina von Villa Bi lla,’ wliere it is sung 
I by a member of a eang of banditti, toengage 
the. attention of the family, while his corri- 
I p.imons break into the r.istle. It owes any 
■ little merit it may possess to my fiicnd 
j Mr. LevAis, to wliom it was sent in an ex- 
ticmely ru«le state; and who, after some 
m.ittMi,al impro\ cments, published it in his 
’ Tales of Wonder.’ 

the: battle of sempach. 

p. 64J. 

These verses arc a literal translation of 
an ancient Swiss ballad upon the battle of 
Sempach, fought July 9, 1386, being the 
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victory by which the Swiss cantons established 
their independence ; the author, Albert Tchudi, 
denominated the Souter, from his profession 
of a shoemaker. He was acitizen of Lucerne, 
esteemed highly among his countrymen, 
both for his powers as a Meister-Shiger^ or 
minstrel, and his courage as a soldier ; so 
that h(» might share the praise conferred by 
Collins on Aeschylus, that — 

‘Not alone he nursed the poet’s flame, 

But re.ich'd from Virtue's hand the patriot steel.’ 

The circumstance of their being written 
by a poet returning from the well-fought 
field he describc.s, and in which his country’s 
fortune was secured, may confer on Tchucii’s 
verses an interest which they are not entitled 
to claim from their poetical merit. But 
ballad poetry, the more literally it is trans- 
lated, the more it loses its simplicity, without 
acquiring either grace or strength ; and, 
therefore, some of the faults of the verses 
must be imputed to the translator’s feeling it 
a duty to keep as closely as possible toliis 
original. The various puns, rude attempts 
at pleasantry, and disproportioned episodes, 
must be set down to Tchudi’s account, or to 
the taste of his age. 

The military anticjuary will derive some 
amusement from the minute particulars 
which the martial poet has recorded. The 
mode in which the Austrian men-at-arms 
received the charge of the Swiis was bv 
forming a phalanx, ^\ Inch they defended witn 
their long lances. The gallant Winkelried, 
who sacrificed his own lile by rushing among 
the spears, clasping in his arms as many as 
he could grasp, and thus opening a g.ap in 
those iron battalions, is celebrated in Swiss 
history. When fairly mingled together, the 
unwieldy length .of their weapons, and cum- 
brous weight of their defensive armour, 
rendered the Austrian men-at-arms a very 
unequal matcli for the light armed moun- 
taineers. The victories obtained by the 
Swiss over th« German chivalry, hitherto 
deemed as formidable on foot as on horse- 
back, led to important changes in the art of 
war. The poet describes the Austrian knights 
and squires as cutting the peaks from tlieir 
boots ere they could act upon foot, in allu- 
sion to an inconvenient piece of foppery, 
often mentioned in the middle ages. Leopold 
III, Archduke of Austria, called ‘The hand- 
some man-at-arms,’ was .slain in the battle 
of Sempach, with the llower of his chivalry. 


THE NOBLE MORINGER. 
p. 644. 

The original of these verses occurs in 
a collection of German popular songs, 
entitled ‘bammlung Deutschen Volkslicder,’ 
Berlin, 1807, publislied by Messrs. Busching 
and Von der Hagen, both, and more espe- 
cially the last, (iistlnguished for their ac- 
quaintance with the ancient popular poetry 
and legendary history of Cicrmany. 

In the German editor’s notice of the ballad, 
it is stated to have been extracted from 
a manuscript Chronicle of NicolausThoinann, 
chaplain to Saint Leonard in ^Vcisenhom, 
which bears the date is^3 ; and the song is 
stated by the author to nave been generally 
sung in the neighbourhood at that early 
period. Thomann, as quoted by the German 
editor, seems faithfully to have believed the 
event he narrates. He quotes tombstones 
and obituanes to prove the existence of the 
pcisonagesof the oallad, and discovers that 
there actually dic<l, on the nth of May, 1349, 
a Lady Von Neuffen, Countess of Marstetten, 
who was, by birth, of the house of Moringer. 
This lady he supposes to have been Moringei ’s 
daughter, mentioned in the ballad. He 
quotes the same authority for the death of 
Berckhold Von Neuffen m the same year. 
The editors, on the whole, seem to embrace 
the opinion of Professor Smith of dm, who, 
from the language of the ballad, ascribes its 
date to the isth century. 

The legend itself tuins on an incident not 
pcculiarto Germany, and whieh, pcrli.ips, was 
not unlikely to happen in more instances than 
one, when crusadei s abode long in the Holy 
Land, and their disconsolate dames received 
no tidings of their fate. A story, very 
similar in circumstances, but without the 
miraculous machinery of Saint Thomas, is 
told of one of the ancient Lords of Haigh- 
hall in T^ncashire., the patrimonial inherit- 
ance of the late Countess of Balcarras: 
and the particulars are represented on stained 
glass upon a window in that ancient manor- 
house. 

THE ERL-KING. 

P. 648. 

The Erl-King is a goblin that haunts the 
Black Forest in Thuringia. To be read 
by a candle particularly long in the snuff. 
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(CONTRIBUTED TO ‘THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER.') 


THOMAS THE RHYMER. | 

P^i’i ^ 'Ancifnt.) j 

Truk Thomas lay on Iluntlic bank ; | 

A fcriie he spied \vi’ his cc ; 1 

And there he saw a ladyc bright j 

Come riding down by the Eildon- . 
tree. | 

Her shirt was o’ the grass green sdk, I 
Her mantle o’ the velvet fyne ; 1 

At ilka tett of her horse’s inane, 

Hung fifty siller bells and nine. 

True Thomas he pull’d affhis cap, 

And louted low down to his knee, 
‘All hail, thou mighty Queen of 
Heaven ! 

For thy peer on earth I never did see.’ 

‘ O no, O no, Thomas,’ she said, 

‘That name does not bclang to me; 

I am but the Queen of fair ElHand, 
That am hither come to visit thee. 

‘ Harp and carp, Thomas,’ she said, 

‘ Harp and carp along wi’ me ; 

And if ye dare to kiss my lips, 

Sure of your bodie I will be.’ 


‘ Betide me weal, betide me woe. 
That weird shall never daunton me;’ 
Syne he has kiss’d her rosy lips 
All underneath the Eildon-trcc. 

‘ Now ye maun go wi’ me,’ she said, 
‘True Thomas, ye maun go wi’ me; 
And ye maun serve me seven years, 
Thro’ weal or woe as may chance 
to be.’ 

She mounted on her milk-white steed • 
She’s ta’en true Thomas up behind : 
And aye, whene’er her bridle rung. 
The steed flew swifter than the wind. 

O they rade on, and fartbi r on ; 

The steed g.icd swifter than the wind; 
Until they reach’d a desert wide. 

And living land was left behind. 

‘Light down, light down now, true 
Thomas, 

And lean your head upon my knee; 
Abi<lc and rest a little space, 

And I will show you ferlics three. 

‘ O sec ye not yon narrow road, 

So thick beset with thorns and briers ? 
That is the path of righteousness, 
Though after it but few inquires. 
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'And see ye not that braid braid road. 
That lies across that lily Icven ? 

That is the path of wickedness, 
Though some call it the road to 
heaven. 

‘And see ye not that bonny road, 
That winds about the fernie brae? 

That is the road to fair Elflaiul, 

Where thou and I this night maun 
gae. 

* But, Thomas, ye maun hold your 
tongue. 

Whatever ye may hear or see ; 

For, if ye speak word in Klfyn land. 
Ye’ll ne’er get back to your ain 
countrie.’ 

0 they rade on, and farther on, 

And they waded through rivers 

aboon the knee, 

And they saw neither sun nor moon, 
But they heard the roaring of the sea. 

It was mirk mirk night, and there was 
nae stern light, 

And they waded through red blude 
to the knee ; 

For a’ the blude that ’s shed on earth 
Rins through the springs o' that 
countrie. 

Syne they came on to a garden green, 
And she pir* d an apple frac a tree — 

‘Take this for thy wages, true Thomas ; 
It will give thee the tongue that 
can never lie.’ 

‘My tongue is mine ain,’ true Thomas 
said ; 

‘ A gudely gift ye wad gie to me ! 

1 neither dought to buy nor sell, 

At fair or tryst where I may be. 

‘ I dought neither speak to prince or 
peer, 

Nor ask of grace from fair ladye.’ 

‘ Now hold thy peace !’ the lady said, 
‘ For as 1 say, so must it be.’ 


He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 
And a pair of shoes of velvet green; 
And till seven years were gane andpast 
Tnie Thomas on earth was never 
seen. 


Part II. (Modernized from the 
Prophecies.) 

When sevenyearswerecomeand gane, 
The sun blink’d fair on pool and 
stream ; 

And Thomas lay on Hunllie bank. 
Like one awaken’d from a dream. 

He heard the trampling of a steed. 
He saw the flash of armour flee. 
And he beheld a gallant knight 
Come riding down by the Eildon- 
tree. 

He was a stalwart knight, and strong; 

Of giant make he ’pear’d to be : 

He stirr’d his horse, as he were wode, 
Wi’ gilded spurs, of faushion free. 

Says ‘Well met, well met, true 
Thomas ! 

Some uncouth ferlies show to me.’ 
Says ‘ Christ thee save, Corspatrick 
brave ’ 

Thrice welcome, good Dunbar, to me ! 

‘ Light down, light down, Corspatrick 
brave ! 

And I will show thee curses three. 
Shall gar fair Scotland greet and grane. 
And change the green to the black 
livery. 

* A storm shall roar this very hour, 
From Ross’s hills to Solway sea.’ 
‘Ye lied, ye lied, ye warlock hoar! 
For the sun shines sweet on fauld 
and lee.’ 
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He put his hand on the Earlie’s head ; 

Heshow’dhim a rock beside the sea, 
Where a king lay stiff beneath his 
steed, 

And stccl-dight nobles wiped their 
ee. 

‘The neist curse lights on liranxton 
hills: 

By Flodden’s high and heathery side, 
Shall wave a banner red as bludc, 
And chieftains throng wi’ mcikle 
pride. 

*A Scottish King shall come full keen, 
The ruddy lion beaieth he ; 

A feather’d arnjw sharp, I ween. 
Shall make him wink and warre to 
see. 

‘When he is bloody, and all to-bh'ddc, 
Thus to his 1.ICT-. lie sldl shall say — 
For Go(i's sake, turn back again. 
And give yon southern folk a fra^’^ ! 
Why should I lose^ the right is mine' 
My doom is not to die this day.” 

‘Yet turn ye to the rastciu hand, 

And woe and wonder yc sail see ; 
How forty thousand spearmen stand, 
Where yon rank river meets the sea. 

^ There shall the lion lose the gylte, 
And the libbards bear it clean away; 
At Pinkyn Clench there shall be spilt 
Much gcntil bluid that day.^ 

‘Enough, enough, of curse and ban ; 

Some blessi ngs show thou now to me. 
Or, by the faith o’ my bodie,’ Cors- 
patrick said, 

‘Ye shall rue the day ye e’ersaw me ’ ’ 

‘The first of blessings I shall thee show, 
Is by a burn ‘ that ’s call’d of bread ; 
Where Saxon men shall tine the bow, 
And find their arrows lack the head. 


^ Bannock -burn. 


‘ Beside that brigg, out-ower that burn. 
Where the water bickercth bright 
and sheen. 

Shall many a fallen courser spurn. 
And knights shall die in battle keen. 

‘ Beside a headless cross of stone. 

The libbards there shall lose the gree : 
The raven shall come, the erne shall go, 
And drink the Saxon bluid sae free. 
The cross ofstone they shall not know, 
So thick the corses there shall be.’ 

‘Rut tell me now,’ said brave Dunbar, 

‘ rrue Thomas, tcdl now unto me. 
What man shall rule the isle Britain, 
Even from the north to the southern 
.sea ^ ’ 

‘A French Queen shall bear the son. 
Shall rule all Britain to the sea; 

He of the Bruce's blood shall come. 
As near as in the ninth degree. 

‘The waters worship shall his race; 
Likewise the waves of the farthest 
sea ; 

For they shall ride over ocean wide. 
With hempen bridles, and horse of 
tree.’ 

Part III. (Modern.) 

When seven years more were come 
and gone. 

Was war through Scotland spread. 
And Ruberslaw show'd high Dunyon 
H is beacon blazing red. 

Then all by bonny Coldmgknow, 
Pitch’d palliouns took their room, 
And crested helms, and spears a-rowe. 
Glanced gaily through the broom. 

The Leader, rolling to the Tweed, 
Resounds the ensen/io ; 

They roused the deer from Cadden* 
head. 

To distant Torwoodlee. 
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The feast was spread in Ercildoune, 
In Learmont’s high and ancient hall : 
And there were knights of great re- 
nown, 

And ladies laced in pall. 

Nor lacked they, while they sat at dine, 
The music nor the tale, 

Nor goblets of the blood-rcd wine, 
Nor mantling qiiaighs of ale. 

True Thomas rose with harp in hand. 

When as the feast was done : 

(In minstrel strife in Fairy Land 
The elfin harp he won.) 

Hush’d were the throng, both limb 
and tongue, 

And harpers for envy pale ; 

And armed lords loan’d on their swords, 
And hearken’d to the talc. 

In numbers high, the witching tale 
The prophet pour’d along ; 

No after bard might e’er avail 
Those numbers to prolong. 

Yet fragments of the lofty strain 
Float down’ the tide of years, 

As, buoyant on the stormy main, 

A parted wreck appears. 

He sung King Arthur’s Table Round: 

The Warrior of the Lake ; 

How courteous Gawaine met the 
wound. 

And bled for ladies’ sake. 

But chief, in gentle Tristrem’s praise. 
The notes melodious swell ; 

Was none excell’d in Arthur’s days, 
The knight of Lionelle. 

For Marke, his cowardly uncle’s right, 
A venom’d wound he bore ; 

When fierce Morholde he slew in fight 
Upon the Irish shore. 


No art the poison might withstand ; 

No medicine could be found. 

Till lovely Isolde’s lily hand 

Had probed the rankling wound. 

With gentle hand and soothing tongue 
She bore the leech’s part ; 

And, while she o’er his sick-bed hung. 
He paid her with his heart. 

O fatal was the gift, I ween ! 

For, doom’d in evil tide, 

The maid must be rude Cornwall’s 
queen, 

His cowardly uncle’s bride. 

Their loves, their woes, the gifted bard 
In fairy tissue wove ; 

Where lords and knights and ladies 
bright 

In gay confusion strove. 

The Garde Joyeuse amid the tale 
High rear’d its glittering head ; 

And Avalon’s enchanted vale 
In all its wonders spread. 

Brangwain was there, and Scgramorc, 
And fiend-born Merlin’s gramarye; 
Of that famed wizard’s mighty lore, 

O who could sing but he ? 

Through many a maze the winningsong 
In changeful passion led, 

Till bent at length the listening throng 
O’er Tristrem’s dying bed. 

His ancient wounds their scars expand, 
With agony his heart is wrung: 

O where is Isolde’s lilye hand. 

And where her soothing tongue? 

She comes ! she comes ! like flash of 
flame 

Can lovers’ footsteps fly ; 

She comes! she comes! Sheonlycame 
To see her Tristrem die. 
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She saw him die ; her latest sigh 
Join'd in a kiss his parting breath ; 
The gentlest pair that Britain bare 
United are in death. 

There paused the harp : its lingering 
sound 

Died slowly on the ear; 

The silent guests still bent around, 
For still they seem’d to hear. 

Then woe broke forth in murmurs 
weak : 

Nor ladies heaved alone the sigh ; 
But, half ashamed, the rugged cheek 
Did many a gauntlet dry. 

On Leader’s stream and Learmont’s 
tower 

The mists of evening close; 

In camp, in castle, or in bower 
Each warriui i^ '-ght repose. 

Lord Douglas in his lofty tent 
Dream'd o’er the woeful tale ; 
When footsteps light across the bent 
The warrior’s cars assail 

He starts, he wakes: ‘What, Richard, 
ho ! 

Arise, my page, arise ! 

What venturous wight at dead of night 
Dare step where Douglas lics^’ 

Then forth they rush’d : by Leader’s 
tide, 

A selcouth sight they see — 

A hart and hind pace side by side, 

As white as snow on Fairnalie. 

Beneath the moon with gesture proud 
They stately move and slow ; 

Nor scare they at the gathering crowd. 
Who marvel as they go. 

To Learmont’s tower a message sped. 
As fast as page might nin ; 

And Thomas started from his bed, 
And soon his clothes did on. 


First hewoxe pale, and then woxe red I 
Never a word he spake but three; — 
* My sand is run ; my thread is spun ; 
This sign regardeth me.’ 

The elfin harp his neck around, 

In minstrel guise, he hung; 

And on the wind in doleful sound 
Its dying accents rung. 

Then forth he went ; yet turn’d him oft 
To view his ancient hall : 

On the grey tower in lustre soft 
The autumn moonbeams fall ; 

And Leader’s waves like silver sheen 
Danced shimmering in the ray ; 

In deepening mass, at distance seen. 
Broad Soltra’s mountains lay. 

‘Farewell, my fathers’ ancient tower' 
A long farewell,’ said he : 

‘The scene of pleasure, pomp, or power 
Thou never more shalt be. 

^To Learmont’s name no foot of earth 
Shall here again belong. 

And on thy hospitable hearth 
The hare shall leave her young. 

‘ Adieu ! adieu !’ again he cried. 

All as he turn'd him roun' — 

‘ Farewell to Leader’s silver tide ! 
Farewell to Ercildoune !’ 

The hartand hiii d approach'd the place, 
As lingering yet he stood ; 

And there, before Lord Douglas’ face, 
With them he cross’d the flood. 

Lord Douglas Icap’d on his berry- 
brown steed, 

And spurr’d him the Leader o’er; 
But, though he rode with lightning 
speed. 

He never saw them more. 

Some said to hill, and some to glen, 
Their wondrous course had been ; 
But ne’er in haunts of living men 
Again was Thomas seen. 
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GLENFINLAS; 

OR, 

LORD RONALD'S CORONACH. 

* For llicm the viewless forms of air obey, 

Their bukhnt; bced, and at their beuc repair; 

They know what spirit brews the slonufiil clay, 

And heartless oft, like moody iiiadncbs stare. 

To see the phantom-train their scerct work prepare * 
COLLINS 

O HONE a rie’ ! O hone a rie* ! 

The pride of Albin’s line is o’er. 
And fall’n Glenartney’s stateliest tree ; 
We ne’er shall see Lord Ronald 
more ! 

O, sprung from great Macgillianore, 
The chief that never fear’d a foe, 
How matchless was thy broad clay- 
more, 

How deadly thine unerring bow ! 

Well can the Saxon widows tell, 
HowontheTeith’sresoundingshorc 
The boldest Lowland warriors fell. 

As down from Lenny’s passyouborc. 

But o’er his hills, in festal day. 

How blazed Lord Ronald’s beltane- 
tree, 

While youths and maids the light 
straihspey 

So nimbly danced with Highland 
glee ! 

Cheer’d by the strength of Ronald’s 
shell. 

E’en age forgot his tresses hoar; 
But now the loud lament w^e swell, 

O ne’er to see Lord Ronald more ! 

From distant isles a chieftain came. 
The joys of Ronald’s halls to find, 
And chase with him the dark-brown 
game, 

That bounds o’er Albin’s hills of 
wind. 




’Twas Moy ; whom in Columba’s isle 
The seer’s prophetic spirit found. 

As, with a minstrel’s fire the while, 
He waked his harp’s harmonious 
sound. 

Full many a spell to him was known. 
Which wandering spirits shrink to 
hear ; 

And many a lay of potent tone. 

Was never meant for mortal ear. 

For there, ’tis said, in mystic mood. 
High converse with the dead they 
hold, 

And oft espy the fated shroud. 

That shall the future corpse enfold. 

O so it fell, that on a day. 

To rouse the red deer from their den, 

TheChiefs have tci’cn their distant way, 
And scour’d the deep Glcnfinlas glen. 

No vassals wait their sports to aid. 

To watch their safety, deck tlicir 
board ; 

Their simple di css the Highland plaid, 
Their trusty guard the Highland 
sword. 

Three summer days, through brake 
and dell, 

Their whistling shafts successful 
flew ; 

And still, when dewy evening fell. 
The quarry to their hut they drew. 

In grey Glcnfinlas’ deepest nook 
The solitary cabin stood. 

Fast by Moneira’s sullen brook, 
Which murmurs through that lonely 
wood. 

Soft fell the night, the sky was calm, 
When three successive days had 
flown ; 

And summer mist in dewy balm 
Steep’d heathy bank and mossy 
stone. 
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The moon, half-hid in silvery flakes, 
Afar her dubious radiance shed, 
Quivering on Katrine’s distant lakes. 
And resting on Bcnledi’s head. 

Now in their hut, in social guise. 
Their silvan fare the Chiefs enjoy ; 
And pleasure laughs in Ronald’s eyes, 
As many a pledge he quaffs to Moy. 

•What lack we here to crown our bliss. 
While thus the pulse of joy beats 
high 1 

Wi it, but fair woman’s yielding kiss. 
Her panting breath and incltingeye * 

‘To chase the deer of yonder shades. 
This morning left their fathers pile 
The fairest of our mountain maids, 
Thedaughtersofthe proud Glengyle. 

‘ Longhave IsoughtsweetMary’sheart, 
And dropp’d the tear, and heaved 
the sigh : 

But vain the lover’s wily art. 

Beneath a sister’s watchful eye. 

‘ But thou mayst teach that guardian 
fair. 

While far with Mary I have flown. 
Of other hearts to cease her care. 
And find it hard to guard her own. 

'Touch but thy harp — thou soon shalt 
see 

The lovely Flora of Glengyle, 
Unmindful of her charge and me. 
Hang on thy notes ’twixt tear and 
smile. 

‘ Or, if she choose a melting tale, 

All underneath the greenwood 
bough, 

Will good Saint Oran’s lule prevail, 
Stern huntsman of the rigid brow ^ ’ 

‘Since Enrick's fight, since Morna's 
death. 

No more on me shall rapture rise. 
Responsive to the panting breath, 

Or yielding kiss, or melting eyes. 
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' E’en then, when o’er the heath ofwoe, 
Where sunk my hopes of love and 
fame, 

I bade my harp’s wild wailings flow. 
On me the Seer's sad spirit came. 

‘ The last dread curse of angry heaven. 
With ghastly sights and sounds of 
woe, 

To dash each glimpse of joy, wasgiven ; 
The gift — the future ill to know. 

‘ Thebark thou saw’styon summermorn 
So gaily part from Oban’s bay, 

My eye beheld her dash’d and torn. 
Far on the rocky Colonsay. 

‘Thy Fergus too, thy sister’s son, — 
Thou saw’st with pride the gallant’s 
power, 

Asmarching’gainstthe Lordof Downe 
He left the skirts of huge Benmore. 

‘Thou only saw’st their tartans wave, 
As down Benvoirlich’s side they 
wound, 

Hcard’st but the pibroch answering 
brave 

To many a target clanking round. 

‘ 1 heard the groans, I mark’d the tears, 
I saw the wound his bosom bore. 
When on the serried Saxon speais 
He pour’d his clan’s resistless roar. 

‘ And thou who bidst me think of bliss. 
And bidst my heart awak^ to glee, 
And court like thee the wanton kiss — 
That heart, O Ronald, bleeds for thee ! 

‘ I see the death-damps chill thy brow ; 

I hear thy Warning Spirit cry; 

The corpse-lights dance 1 they’re gone! 
and now- - 

No more is given to gifted eye ! ’ 

' Alone enjoy thy dreary dreams. 

Sad prophet of the evil hour ! 

Say, should we scorn joy’s transient 
beams. 

Because to-morrow’s storm may lour? 
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* Or false or sooth thy words of woe, 

Clangillian’s Chieftain ne'er shall 
fear ; 

Hisbloodshall bound at rapture’s glow, 
Though doom'd to stain the Saxon 
spear. 

* E’en now, to meet me in yon dell, 

My Mary’s buskins brush the dew.’ 

He spoke, nor bade the Chief farewell, 
But called his dogs, and gay with- 
drew. 

Within an hour return’d each hound ; 
In rush’d the rousers of the deer; 

They howl’d in melancholy sound, 
Then closely couch’d beside the 
Seer. 

No Ronald yet— though midnight 
came, 

And sad were Moy’s prophetic 
dreams, 

As, bending o’er the dying flame, 

He fed the watch-fire’s quivering 
gleams. 

Sudden the hounds erect their ears, 
And sudden cease their moaning 
howl ; 

Close press’d to Moy, they mark their 
fears 

By shivering limbs and stifled growl. 

Untouch’d, the harp began to ring, 
As softly, slowly, oped the door ; 

And shook responsive every siring, 
As, light, a footstep press’d the floor. 

And by the watch-fire’s glimmering 
light, 

Close by the minstrers side was seen 

An huntress maid in beauty bright, 
All di opping wet her robes of green. 

All dropping wet her garments seem ; 

Chill’d was her cheekjher bosom bare. 

As, bending o’er the dying gleam, 

She wrung the moisture from her 
hair. 


With maiden blush, she softly said, 

‘ O gentle huntsman, hast thou seen, 
In deep Glenfinlas’ moonlight glade, 
A lovely maid in vest of green : 

* With her a Chief in Highland pride ; 

His shoulders bear the hunter’s bow. 
The mountain dirk adorns his side. 
Far on the wind his tartans flow ? * 

‘And who art thou ^ and who arc they ?' 

All ghastly gazing, Moy replied : 
‘And why , beneath the moon’s pale ray. 
Dare ye thus loam Glenfinlas’ side ?* 

‘ Where wild Loch Katrine pours her 
tide, 

Blue, dark, and deep, round many 
an isle, 

Our father’s towers o'erhang her side, 
The castle of the bold Glcngyle. 

‘To chase the dun Glenfinlas deer 
Our woodland course this morn we 
bore, 

And haply met, while wandering here. 
The son of great Macgillianore. 

‘ O aid me, then, to seek the pair. 
Whom, loitering in the woods, I 
lost ; 

Alone, I dare not venture there, 
Where walks, they say, the shrieking 
ghost.’ 

‘ Yes, many a shrieking ghost walks 
there ; 

Then, first, my own sad vow to keep. 
Here will I pour my midnight prayer, 
Which still must rise when mortals 
sleep.' 

‘ O first, for pity’s gentle sake. 

Guide a lone wanderer on her way ! 
For I must cross the haunted brake. 
And reach my father’s towers ere 
dav.* 
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* First, three times tell each Ave-bead, 

And thrice a Pater- iioster say, 

Then kiss with me the holy rede ; 

So shall we safely wend our way.* 

* O shame to knighthood, strange and 

foul ! 

Go, doff the bonnet from thy brow, 
And shroud thee in the monkish cowl, 
Which best befits thy sullen vow. 

‘ Not so, by high Dunlathmon’s fire, 
Tbv heart was froze to love and joy, 
Wlieii gaily rung thy raptured lyre 
To wanton Morna’s melting eye.* 

Wild stared the minstrers eyes of 
flame, 

And high his sable locks arose. 

And quick his colour went and came, 
As fear and rage alternate rose. 

‘ And thou ! when by the blazing oak 
I lay, to her and love resign’d. 

Say, rode ye on the eddying smoke, 
Or sail’d ye on the midnight wind ? 

‘ Not thine a race of mortal blood, 
Nor old Glengyle’s pretended line; 
Thy dame, the Lady of the Flood — 
Thy sire, the Monarch of the Mine.’ 

He mutter’d thrice Saint Oran’s rhyme, 
And thrice Saint Fillan’s powerful 
prayer ; 

Then turn’d him to the eastern clime, 
And sternly shook his coal black hair 

And, bending o’er his harp, he flung 
His wildest witch-notes on the wind. 
And loud and high and strange they 
rung. 

As many a magic change they find 

Tall wax’d the Spirit's altering form. 

Till to the roof her stature grew ; 
Then, mingling with the rising storm, 
With one wild yell away she flew. 


Rain beats, hail rattles, whirlwinds 
tear : 

The slender hut in fragments flew ; 
But not a lock of Moy’s loose hair 
Was waved by wind, or wet by dew. 

Wild mingling with the howling gale, 
Loud burstsof ghastly laughter rise ; 
High o’er the minstrel’s head they sail, 
And die amid the northern skies. 

The voice of thunder shook the wood, 
As ceased the more than mortal yell ; 
And, spattering foul, a shower of blood 
Upon the hissing firebrands fell. 

Next dropp’d from high a mangled arm; 
The fingers strain’d an half-drawn 
blade : 

And last, thclife-blood streaming warm. 
Torn from the trunk, a gasping head. 

Oft o’er that head, in battling field, 
Stream’d the proud crest of high 
Benrnore ; 

That arm the broad claymore could 
wield, 

Which dyed the Tcith with Saxon 
gore. 

Woe to Moncira’s sullen rills ! 

Woe to Glenfinlas dreary glen ! 
There never son of Albin’s hills 
Shall draw the hunter’s shaft agen 1 

E'en the tired pilgrim’s burning feet 
At noon shall shun that sheltering 
den, 

Lest, journeying in their rage, he meet 
The wayward Ladies of the Glen. 

And we— behind the Chieftain’s shield 
No more shall we in safety dwell ; 
None leads the people to the field — 
And we the loud lament must swell. 

O hone a ric’ ! O hone a rie’ I 
The pride of Albin's line is o’er 1 
And fall’ll Glenartney’s stateliest tree; 
We ne’er shall see Lord Ronald 
more I 


Y 
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THE EVE OF SAINT JOHN. 

The Baron of Smaylho’me rose with 
day, 

He spurr d his courser on, 

Without stop or stay, down the rocky 
way, 

That leads to Brotherstone. 

He went not with the bold Buccleuch, 
His banner broad to rear ; | 

He went not ’gainst the English yew I 
To lift the Scottish spear. 1 

i 

Yet his platc-jack was braced, and i 
his helmet was laced, ! 

And his vaunt-brace of proof he i 
wore ; 

At his saddle-gerthe was a good steel 
sperthe, ; 

Full ten pound weight and more. | 

I 

The Baron return’d inthreedays’space, ! 

And his looks were sad and sour ; I 
And weary was his courser’s pace, j 
As he reach’d his rocky tower. 

He came not from where Ancram Moor 
Ran red with English blood ; 

Where the Douglas true and the bold 
Buccleuch 

’Gainst keen Lord Evers stood. 

I 

Yet was his helmet hack’d and hew’d, | 
His acton pierced and tore, • 

His axe and his dagger with blood j 
imbrued, — ; 

But it was not English gore. 1 

I 

He lighted at the Chapcllage, 

He held him close and still ; 

And he whistled thrice for his little 
foot- page, 

His name was English Will. 

* Come thou hither, my little foot-page, 
Come hither to my knee ; 

Though thou art young, and tender 
of age, 

1 think thou art true to me. 


* Come, tell me all that thou hast seen. 
And look thou tell me true ! 

Since I from Smaylho’me tower have 
been, 

What did thy lady do ? ’ 

‘ My lady each night sought the lonely 
light 

That burns on the wild Watchfold ; 
For, from height to height, the beacons 
bright 

Of the English foemen told. 

‘ The bittern clamour’d from the moss, 
The wind blew loud and shrill ; 

Yet the craggy pathway she did cross 
To the ciry Beacon Hill. 

‘ I watch’d her steps, and silent came 
Where she .sat her on a stone ; 

No watchman stood by the dreary 
flame. 

It burndd all alone. 

‘ The second night I kept her in sight 
Till to the fire she came, 

And, by Mary’s might ! an armed 
Knight 

Stood by the lonely flame. 

‘ And many a word that warlike lord 
Did speak to my lady there ; 

But the rain fell fast, and loud blew 
the blast, 

And I heard not what they were. 

‘ Thethirdnight there the sky was fair, 
And the mountain-blast was still, 
As again I watch’d the secret pair 
On the lonesome Beacon Hill. 

‘And I heard her name the midnight 
hour, 

And name this holy eve, 

And say ‘ ‘ Come this night to thy lady’s 
bower ; 

Ask no bold Baron’s leave. 
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lifts his spear with the bold 
Buccleiich ; 

His lady is all alone ; 

The door she ’ll undo to her knight so 
true 

On the eve of good Saint John.” 

‘ “ I cannot come, I must not come, 

I dare not come to thee ; 

On the eve of Saint John I must 
wander alone, 

In thy bower I may not be.” 

‘ “ Now out on thee, fainthearted 
knight ! 

Thou shouldst not say me nay ; 

For the eve is sweet, and when lovers 
meet 

Is worth the whole summer’s day. 

“‘And I’ll chain the blood-hound, and 
the warder .shall not .sound, 

And rushes slia^l bi' sirew’d on the 
stair : 

So, ])y the black rood-stone, and by 
holy Saint John, 

I conjure thee, iny love, to be there 

‘“Though the blood-hound he mute, 
and the lush beneath my foot, 

And the wardci his bugle should not 
blow. 

Yet there slccpeth a priest in the 
chamber to the east, 

And my footstep he would know. 

‘ O fear not the priest, who slecpcth 
to the east, 

For to Dryburgh the way he has 
ta’en ; 

And theie to say mass, till three days 
do pass. 

For the soul of a knight that is 
slayne.” 

‘ He turn’d him around, and grimly he 
frown'd, 

Then he laugh’d right scornfully — 

“He who says the mass-rite for the 
soul of that knight 

May as well say mass for me. 


^“At the lone midnight hour, when 
bad spirits have power. 

In thy chamber will I be.” 

With that he was gone, and my lady 
left alone. 

And no more did I see.’ 

Then changed, I trow, was that bold 
Baron’s brow, 

From the dark to the blood-red 
high— 

‘Now tell me the mien of the knight 
thoi. hast seen, 

For, by Mary, he shall die ' ’ 

‘ His arms shone full bright in the 
beacon's red light ; 

His plume it was scarlet and blue ; 

On his shield was a hound in a silver 
leash bound, 

And his crest was a branch of the 
yew.’ 

‘ Thou hest, thou licst, thou little foot- 
I)‘^ge, 

Loud dost thou he to me ’ 

For that knight is cold, and low laid 
m the mould. 

All under the Eildon-trcc.’ 

‘ Yet hear but my word, rny noble lord ! 

For I heard her name his name ; 

And that lad}’^ bright, she called the 
knight 

.Sir Richard of Coldinghame ’ 

I'hc bold Baron's brow then changed, 
1 tro\v, 

From higli blood- red to pale - 

‘ The grave is deep and dark, and the 
coipsc IS slilVaiid stark, 

So I may not trust thy talc. 

‘ Where fair Tweed flows round holy 
Melrose, 

And Eildon slopes to the plain. 

Full throe nights ago, by some secret 
foe. 

That gay gallant was slain. 
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* The varying light deceived thy sight, 

And the wild winds drown'd the 
name ; 

For the Drybiirgh bells ring and the 
white monks do sing 

For Sir Richard of Coldinghame !* 

He pass'd the court-gate, and he oped 
the tower-grate, 

And he mounted the narrow stair 

To the bartizan-seat, where, with 
maids that on her wait 

He found his lady fair. 

That lady sat in mournful mood. 

Look’d over hill and vale, 

Over Tweed’s fair flood and Mertoun's 
wood 

And all down Teviotdale. 

* Now hail, now hail, thou lady bright !' 

* Now hail, thou Baron true ! 

What news, what news from An cram 
fight ? 

What news from the bold Buc- 
cleuch f 

* The Ancram Moor is red with gore, 

For many a southron fell ; 

And Buccleuch has charged us ever- 
moj-e 

To watch our beacons well.' 

The lady blush’d red, but nothing she 
said ; 

Nor added the Baron a word . 

Then she stepp'd down the stair to 
her chamber fair, 

And so did her moody lord. 

In sleep the lady mourn’d, and the 
Baron toss’d and turn’d. 

And oft to himself he said, 

* The worms around him creep, and 

his bloody grave is deep — 

It cannot give up the dead !’ 


It was near the ringing of matin-bell, 
The night was wcllnigh done, 
When a heavy sleep on that Baron fell, 
On the eve of good Saint John. 

The lady look’d through the chamber 
fair. 

By the light of a dying flame ; 

And she was aware of a knight stood 
there — 

Sir Richard of Coldinghame ! 

‘ Alas ! away, away !’ she cried, 

‘ For the holy Virgin’s sake ! ’ 

‘ Lady, I know who sleeps by thy side ; 
But, lady, he will not awake. 

* By Kildon-trec, for long nights three, 
In bloody grave have I lain ; 

The mass and the death-prayer are 
said for me, 

But, lady, they are said in vain. 

‘ By the Baron’s brand, near Tweed’s 
fair strand. 

Most foully slain I fell ; 

And my restless spi ite on the beacon's 
height 

For a space is doom’d to dwell. 

‘At our trysting-place, for a certain 
space, 

I must wander to and fro ; 

But I had not had power to come to 
thy bower 

Had’st thou not conjured me so.’ 

Love master’d fear; her brow she 
cross’d — 

‘ How, Richard, hast thou sped ^ 
And art thou saved, or art thou lost ?’ 
The vision shook his head ! 

‘ Who spilleth life shall forfeit life ; 

So bid thy lord believe : 

That lawless love is guilt above, 

This awful sign receive.’ 
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He laid his left palm on an oaken beam, 
His right upon her hand — 

The lady shrunk, and fainting sunk, 
For it scorch’d like a fiery brand. 

The sable score of fingers four 

Remains on that board impress’d ; 

And for evermore that lady wore 
A covering on her wrist. 

There is a nun in Dryburgh bower, 
Ne’er looks upon the sun ; 

There is a monk in Melrose tower, 
He speaketh word to none ; 

That nun who ne’er beholds the day. 
That monk who speaks to none — 

That nun was Smaylho’me’s Lady gay, 
That monk the bold Baron. 


CADYOW CASTLE. 

ADDRESSt-D TO 
'I HE RIGHT HONOl'KAULK 

JADY ANNE HAMILTON. 

When princely Hamilton’s abode 
Ennobled Cadyow’s Gothic towers, 
The song went rou nd , the goblet flow’d 
And revel sped the laughing hours 

Then, thrilling to the harp’s gay sound. 
So sweetly rung each vaulted wall, 
And echoed light the dancer's bound 
As mirth and music cheer’d the hall. 

But Cadyow’s towers, in ruins laid. 
And vaults, by ivy mantled o’er. 
Thrill to the music of the shade, 

Or echo Evan’s hoarser roar. 

Yet still of Cadyow’s faded fame 
You bid me tell a minstrel tale, 
And tune my harp of Border frame 
On the wild banks of Evandale. 


For thou, from scenes of courtly pride, 
From pleasure's lighter scenes, 
canst turn. 

To draw oblivion’s pall aside. 

And mark the long-forgotten urn. 
Then, noble maid ! at thy command, 
Again the crumbled halls shall rise ; 
Lo ! as on Evan’s banks we stand, 
The past returns — the present flies. 

Where with the rock’s wood cover’d 
side 

Were blended late the ruins green. 
Rise turrets in fantastic pride, 

And feudal banners flaunt between. 

Where the rude torrent’s brawling 
course 

Was shagg’d with thorn and tang- 
ling sloe, 

The ashler buttress braves its force, 
And ramparts frown in ’battled row. 

’Tis night : the shade ofkeep and spire 
Obscurely dance on Evan’s stream; 
And on the wave the warder’s fire 
Is chequering the moonlight beam. 

Fadesslowtheirlight - thccastis grey; 

The weary warder leaves his tower; 
Steeds snort, uncoupled stag-hounds 
bay, 

And mcriy hunters quit the bower. 

The drawbridge falls — they hurry 
out — • 

Clatters each plank and ' > . iging 
chain, 

As, dashing o'er, tlie jovial rout 
Urge the shy steed, and slack the 
rein. 

First of his troop the Chief* rode on; 
His shouting merry- men throng 
behind ; 

The steed of princely Hamilton 
Was fleeterthan tlic mountain wind. 

1 '1 lie he.id of the family of Hamilton, at tins period, 
was James, liarl of Arran, DuLe of Ct\.-itclherault in 
rr.uice, and tirst peer of the Scottish realm. In 1569 
he was appointed by Queen Mary her lieutenant* 
general in Scotland. 
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From the thick copse the roebucks 
bound, 

The startled red-dcer scuds the 
plain, 

For the hoarse bugle’s warrior-sound 
Has roused their mountain haunts 
again. 

Through the huge oaks of Evandalc, 
Whose limbs a thousand years have 
worn, 

What sullen roar comes down the 
gale 

And drowns the hunter’s pealing 
horn t 

Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon, 

Crashing the forest in his race. 

The Mountain Bull comes thunder- 
ing on. 

Fierce on the hunter’s quiver’d band 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow. 

Spurns with black hoof and horn the 
sand, 

And tosses high his mane of snow. 

Aim’d well the Chieftain’s lance has 
flown— 

Struggling in blood the savage lies; 

His roaf is sunk in hollow groan — 
Sound, merry huntsmen! sound 
the pryse. 

'Tis noon : against the knotted oak 
The hunters rest the idle spear ; 

Curls through the trees the slender 
smoke. 

Where yeomen dight the woodland 
cheer. 

Proudly the Chieftain mark’d his clan. 
On greenwood lap all careless 
thrown, 

Yet miss’d his eye the boldest man 
That bore the name of Hamilton. 


'Why fills not Bothwellhaugh his 
place. 

Still wont our weal and woe to shared 

Why comes he not our sport to grace? 
Why shares he not our hunter’s 
fare?' 

Stern Claud replied with darkening 
face 

(Grey Paisley’s haughty lord was hr) 

' At merry feast or buxom chase 
No more the warrior wilt thou sec. 

' Few suns have set si.ice Woodhousc- 
lec 

Saw Botlnvcllhaiigh's bright goblets 
foam, 

When to his hearths in social glee 
The war-worn soldier turn’d him 
home. 

' There, wan from her maternal throes, 
Ills Margaret, beautiful and mild, 

Sate in her bowm', a pallid rose, 

And peaceful nursed her new- born 
child. 

‘ O change accursed ! past arc those 
days ; 

False Murray’s ruthless spoilci's 
came, 

And, for the hearth’s domestic bla/e, 
Ascends destruction’s volumed 
flame 

* Whatshected phantom wanders wild. 
Where mountain P’ske through 
woodland flows. 

Her arms enfold a shadowy child 
Oh ! is it she, the pallid rose ? 

‘ The wildcr’d traveller secs her glide. 
And hears her feeble voice with awe , 

“Revenge,” she cries, “on Murray's 
pride ! 

^nd woe for injured Bothwell 
haugh I ’’’ 
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He ceased ; and cries of rage and grief 
Burst mingling from the kindred 
band, 

/Vnd half arose the kindling Chief, 
And halfunshcathed his Arran brand. 

But who, o’er bush, o’er stream and 
roc’: 

Rides headlong, with resistless 
speed. 

Whose bloody poniard’s frantic stroke 
Drives to the leap his jaded steed, 

Who:.c check is pale, whose eyeballs 
glare, 

As one some vision’d siglU that saw, 

Whose hands arc bloody, loose his 
hair ^ — 

’Tishc ! 'tis he ! ’tis Bothwellliaugh 

From gory scllc, and reeling steed, 
Sprung the fir’-ce liorseman with a 
bound, 

And, reeking from the rc'cnt deed. 
He dasli’d his carbine on the ground. 

Sternly he spoke : ' 'Tis sweet to hear 
In good greenwood the bu.;!e blown, 

But sweeter to Revenge’s car, 

To drink a tyrant’s dying groan. 

‘Your slaughter’d quarry proudl}' 
trode, 

At dawning morn, o'er dale and 
down, 

But prouder base-born Murray rode 
Through old Linlithgow’s crowded 
town. 

‘ From the wild Boi'dcr’s humbled side. 
In haughty triumph marched he, 

While Knox relax'd his bigot pride 
And smiled the traitorous pomp to 
sec. 

‘But can stern Power, with all his 
vaunt. 

Or Pomp, with all her courtly glare. 

The settled heart of Vengeance daunt. 
Or change the purpose of Despair? 




‘ With hackbut bent, my secret stand, 
Dark as the purposed deed, I chose. 

And mark’d where, mingling in his 
band, 

Iroop’d Scottish pikes and English 
bows. 

‘ Dark Morton, girt with many a spear, 
Murder’s foul minion, led the van ; 

And clash’d their broadswords in the 
rear 

The wild Macfarlanes' plaidcd clan. 

‘Glcncairn and stout Parkhcad were 

nigh, 

Obseci'iious at their Regent's rein, 

And haggard Lmdesay’s iron rye, 
That saw fair Mary weep in vain. 

‘ ’Mid pennon’d spears, a steely grove, 
Proud Murray’s plumage floated 
high ; 

Scarce could his trampling charger 
move. 

So close the minions crowded nigh. 

‘ From the raised vizor’s shade, his eye 
Da rk- ro I ] i n g gl a n ced t li e i-a n ks al o n g, 

And his steel truncheon, waved on 
high, 

Seem’d marshalling the iron throng 

‘ But yet his sadden’d brow confess'd 
A passing sliade of doubt and awe ; 

Some fiend was whispering in his 
breast ; 

“ Beware of injured Hothwell- 
haugh ’ ” 

‘--The death-shot parts ' the charger 
springs, 

Wild rises tumult’s startling roar. 

And Murray's plumy helmet rings — 
Rings on the ground, to rise no more. 

‘ What joy the raptured youth can feel 
To hear lier love the loved one tell' 

Or he who broaches on his steel 
The wolf by whom his infant fell I 
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‘ But dearer to my injured eye 
To see in dust proud Murray roll ; 
And mine was ten times trebled joy, 
To hear him groan his felon soul. 

* My Margaret’s spectre glided near, 

With pride her bleeding victim saw, 
And shriek'd in his death-dcafen’d ear 
“ Remember injured Bothwellhaiigh ! ” 

‘ Then speed thee, noble Chatlerault 
Spread to the wind thy banner’d 
tree ! 

Each warrior bend his Clydesdale 
bow ! - 

** Murray is fall’n, and Scotland 
free!”' 

Vaults every warrior to his steed ; 
Loud bugles join their wild acclaim : 

* Murray is fall’n, and Scotland freed I 

Couch, Arran ! couch thy spear of 
flame ! ’ 

But, see • the minstrel vision fails - 
The glimmering spears are seen no 
more ; 

The siiouts of war die on the gales, 
Or sink in Evan's lonely roar. 

For the loud bugle, pealing high, 

The blackbird whistles down the 
vale. 

And sunk in ivied ruins lie 

The banner’d towers of Evandale. 

For Chiefs, intent on bloody deed. 
And Vengeance shouting o’er the 
slain, 

Lo I high-born Beauty rules the steed, 
Or graceful guides the silken rein. 

And long may Peace and Pleasure own 
The maids who list the minstrel’s 
tale ; 

Nor e’er a ruder guest be known 
On the fair banks of Evandale ! 


THE GRAY BROTHER. 

The Pope he was saying the high, 
high mass. 

All on Saint Peter’s day. 

With the power to him given, by the 
saints in heaven. 

To wash men's sins away. 

The Pope he was saying the blessed 
mass, 

And the people kneel’d around, 
And from each man's "oul his sins did 
pass, 

As he kiss’d the holy ground. 

And all, among the crowded throng, 
Was still, both limb and tongue. 
While, through vaulted roof and aisles 
aloof, 

The holy accents rung. 

At the holiest word he quiver’d for fear, 
And falter’d in the sound, 

And, when he would the chalice rear, 
He dropp’d it to the ground. 

‘ The breath of one of evil deed 
Pollutes our sacred day; 

He has no portion in our creed, 

No p^rt in what I say. 

*A being, whom no blessed word 
To ghostly peace can bring ; 

A wretch, at whose approach abhorr’cl, 
Recoils each holy thing. 

‘ Up, up, unhappy ! haste, arise I 
My adjuration fear I 
I charge thee not to stop my voice, 
Nor longer tarry here ! ’ 

Amid them all a pilgrim kneel’d, 

In gown of sackcloth grey ; 

Far journeying from his native field, 
He first saw Rome that day. 
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For forty days and nights so drear, 

I ween he had not spoke. 

And, save with bread and water clear, 
His fast he ne’er had broke. 

Amid the penitential flock, 

Seem’d none more bent to pray ; 
But, when the Holy Father spoke, 

He rose and went his way. 

Again unto his native land 
His weary course he drew. 

To Lothian’s fair and fertile strand, 
And Pentland’s mountains blue. 

His unblest feet his native seat, 

'Mid Eske’s fair woods, regain; 
Thro’ woods more fair no stream more 
sweet 

Rolls to the eastern main. 

And lords to meet the pilgrim came. 
And vassals bent the knee; 

For all ’mid Scotland’s chiefs of fame. 
Was none more famed than he. 

And boldly for his country still 
In battle he had stood, 

Ay, even when on the banks of Till 
Her noblest pour'd their blood. 

Sweet are the paths, O passing sweet, 
By Eske’s fair streams that run, 
O’er airy steep, through copsewood 
deep, 

Impervious to the sun; 

There the rapt poet’s step may rove 
And yield the muse the day, 

There Beauty led by timid Love 
May shun the tell-tale ray, — 

From that fair dome where suit is paid 
By blast of bugle free, 

To Auchendinny’s hazel glade 
And haunted Woodhousclee. 


I Who knows not Melville’s beechy 
grove, 

I And Roslin’s rocky glen, 

I Dalkeith which all the virtues love, 

I And classic Hawthornden ? 

I 

Yet never a path, from day to day. 
The pilgrim’s footsteps range. 

Save by the solitary way 
To Burndalc’s ruin’d grange. 

; A woful place was that, I ween, 

! As sor’-ow could desire; 

I For nodding to the fall was each 
I crumbling wall, 

And the roof was scathed with fire. 

It fell upon a summer s eve, 

! While, on Carnethy’s head, 

; The last faint gleams of the sun’s low 
i beams 

I Had streak’d the grey with red ; 

And the convent bell did vespers tell 
, Newbattle’s oaks among. 

And mingled w'ith the solemn knell 
! Our Ladye’s evening song: 

, The heavy knell, the choir’s faint swell, 

, Came slowly down the wind. 

And on the pilgrim’s ear th^y fell, 

As his wonted path he did find. 

Deep sunk in thought, I ween, he was. 
Nor ever raised his eye, 

Until he came to that dix^t ^ place. 
Which did all in ruins he. 

I 

He gazed on the walls so scathed 
' with fire. 

With many a bitter groan — 
i And there was aware of a Gray Friar, 
Resting him on a stone. 

, ‘Now, Christ thee save!’ said the 
I Gray Brother; 

! ‘ Some pilgrim thou seemest to be.* 

i Butin sore amaze did Lord Albert gaze, 
Nor answer again made he. 
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‘O come ye from east, or come ye 
from west, 

Orbring reliques from over the sea? 

Or come ye from the shrine of 
Saint James the divine, 

Or Saint John of Beverley?* 

‘ I come not from the shrine of 
Saint James the divine, 

Norbringreliquesfrom over the sea ; 

I bring but a curse from our father, 
the Pope, 

Which for ever will cling to me.* 

‘Now, woful pilgrim, say not so ! 

But kneel thee down to me, 

And shrive thee so clean of thy deadly 
sin, 

That absolved thou mayst be.* 


‘ Andwhoart thou, thou Gray Brother. 

That I should shrive to thee, 

When He, to whom arc given the keys 
of earth and heaven. 

Has no power to pardon me ?’ 

‘ O I am sent from a distant clime. 
Five thousand miles away, 

And all to absolve a foul foul crime. 
Done Z/r/v *twixt night and day.’ 

The pilgrim kneel’d him on the sand, 
And thus began his sayc — 

When on his neck an ice-cold hand 
Did that Gray Brother laye — 


END OF IMITATIONS OF THE ANCIENT BALLAD. 



(jtotee ^0 3mt^a(ion0 of iU 5 lncien( 


THOMAS THE RHYMER. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. ! 

I 

Part I -Ancient. 

Few pcrson;ij;('s aro so renowned in tra- 
dition as 'Ihomas of KidMoune, known by 
the tippellatio'' 7 f'*' Kliymcr. Unitinj,^ or 
Buppos« d to ui'.le, in 'nis (son, the powers 
of poetie.i! eomposilion, am' <if vatuination, 
his memory, c\en alter the lapse of five 
hundred yeais, is regarded with \encration 
by his coiinti)'iTien 'I'o jjive an>thinjr like 
a ceitain liistoiy of this nmaikable man 
would be indeed dillieult ; but the, curious 
may derive some s.itul.iciion Irom the par- 
ticulars here brought lom-ther. 

It is aijrei d on all liaiiiU that the residence, 
and probably the birthplace, of this ancient 
bard, was Ercikloune, a ^ illnj^e situated upon 
the L<’ader, two inilis above its junction with 
the Tweed. The ruins of an ancient tower 
aic still pointed out as the l<h)iner’s castle. 
The uniform tradition bears, that Ins siin.iinc 
was Lermont, or Ec.-innont; and that the 
appellation of The Rhymer w as confer 1 1 d on 
him in consequence of Ins poetie.il composi- 
tions. There remains, neverllu less, some 
doubt upon the subjeet. In a charter, which 
is subjoined at length', the son ol our poet 
designed himself ‘ 1 homas of Ercildoun, son 
and heir of Thomas Kymour of Ercildoun,’ 
which seems to imply that llie father did not 
boar the bereditar y name of Le.iimont; or. 
at least, was better known and distinjjuished 
by the epithet whieli he had acijuired by his 
personal accomplishments. I must, however, 
remark that, down to a very late jiciiod, the 
practice of dibtiiqjuishinjj the paitics, even 
in formal vviifinjfs, by the epilhets which had 
been bestowed on tliem from jxirsonal circum- 
stances, instead of the proper sirnaines of 
their families, was common, and indeed 
necessary, among t he liorder clans. So early 


as the end of the thirteenth century, when 
siinam(“swere hardly introduced in Scotland, 
this custom must havi* been univei sal. There 
IS, therefore, nothing inconsistent in suppos- 
ing our poet’s name to have been actually 
Learmont, although, in this charter, he is 
distinguished by the popular appellation of 
The Rhymer. 

We are better able to ascertain the period 
at which Thomas ol ErciUloiine lived, being 
the latter end of tin- thiilrenth rentuiy. I am 
inclined to place his death a little farther 
hack than Air Pinkerton, who supposes that 
he wMs alive in 1300 {List p/ Scottish Poets), 
which IS baldly, I think, consistent wulr the 
charter alicady quoted, by whielr his son, in 
1299, tor himsrlf and hislu iis, conveys to the 
ronvent of the Trinity of Snltra, the tenement 
which he possessed by inheritance {heredi- 
tarie) in Eicildoune, with all claim which 
he or his picdroissors could pi f tend thereto. 
From this we may infer that the Klijmer was 
now dead, since we find the son disposing of 
thcfamilv property. Still, however, the argu- 
ment of* the learned historian will remam 
unimpeached as to the time of the poet's 
birth. For if, as we Icani fic ’rbour, Ins 
prophecies vveie held in rejuituion as eaily 
as 1306, when Bruce slew the Red Cummin, 
the sanctity, and (let me add to Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s words) the uncertainty of antiquity, 
must have alreadv involved his character and 
writings. In a chailer of Peter do Haga de 
Bemoi syde, which unfortunately wants a date, 
the Rhjinei, a near neighbour, and, if we 
may trust tiadition, a friend of the form Ij”, 
appears as a witness.— C/;flr/w 4 iry (T/" Mel- 
rose. 

It cannot be doubted that Thomas of 
Eicildoune was a remarkable and important 
person in his own lime, f.incc, very shortly 
alter his death, we lind him celebrated as 
a prophet and as a poet. Whether he himself 
made any pretensions to the first of these 
I characters, or whether it was gratuitously 
I conferred upon him by the credulity of po.s- 


1 Note I, p. 680. 
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terity, it serms difficult to decide. If we may 
believe Mackenzie, Learmont only versified 
the prophecies delivered by Eliza, an inspired 
nun of a convent at Haddington. ^ But of this 
there seems not to be the most distant proof. 
On the contrary, all ancient authors, W’ho 
quote the Rhymer’s prophecies, uniformly 
suppose them to have been emitted by him- 
self. Thus, in Winton’s Chronicle-— 

* Of this fycht quilum spak Thomas 

Of Ersyldoiine, that sayd in derne, 

There suld meit stal warily, storke and sterne. 

He sayd it in his prophecy ; 

But how he wist it was ft* ly* 

Book VIII, chap. 3a 

There could have been no ferly (marvel), in 
Winton’s eyes at least, how Thomas came by 
his knowledge of future events, had he ever 
heard of the inspired nun of Haddington, 
which, it cannot be doubted, would have been 
a solution of the mystery much to the taste 
of the Prior of Lochleven. 

Whatever doubts, however, the learned 
might have as to the source of the Rhymer’s 
prophetic skill, the vulgar had no hesitation 
to ascribe the whole to the intercourse between 
the bard and the Queen of Faery. The 
p^ular tale bears that Thomas was carried 
oft, at an early age, to the Fairy Land, where 
he acquired all the knowledge which made 
him afterwards so famous. After seven years’ 
residence, he was permitted to return to the 
earth, to enlighten and astonish his country- 
men by his prophetic powers ; stdl, howewr, 
remaining bound to return to his royal mis- 
tress, when she should intimate her pleasure. 
Accordingly, while Thomas was making 
merry witn his friends in the Tower of Ercil- 
dounc, a person came running in, and told, 
with marks of fear and astonishment, that 
a hart and hind had left the neighbouring 
forest, and were, composedly anti slowdy, 
parading the street of the village. The pro- 
phet instantly arose, left his habitation, and 
followed the wonderful animals to the forest, 
whence he was never seen to return. Accord- 
ing to the popular belief, he still 'drees his 
weird ’in Fairy Land, and is one day expected 
to revisit earth. In the meariw'hilc, his 
memoi^ is held in the most profound respect. 
The Eildon-tree, from beneath the shade of 
which he delivered his prophecies, now no 
longer ejcists ; but the spot is marked by a 
large stone, called Eildon-tree Stone. A neigh- 
bouring rivulet takes the name of the Bogle 
Bum (Goblin Brook) from the Rhymer’s 
supernatural visitants. The veneration paid 
to his dwelling-place even attached itself in 
some degree to a person, who within the 
memory of man, chose to set up his residence 
in the ruins of Learmont’s tower. The name 
of this man was Murray, a kind of herbalist ; 
who, by dint of some knowledge in simples, 
the possession of a musical clock, anelectrical 
marine, and a stuffed alligator added to 
a supposed communication with Thomas the 


Rhvmer, lived for many years in very good 
credit as a wizard. 

It .seeinecl to the Editor unpardonable to 
dismiss a person so important in Border 
tradition as the Rhymer, without some farther 
notice than a simple commentary upon the 
ancient ballad. It is given from a copy, 
obtained from a lady residing not far from 
Ercildoune, corrected and enlarged by one 
in Mrs. Brown’s MSS. The former copy, 
however, as might be expected, is far more 
minute as to local description. To this old 
tale the Editor has ventured to add a Second 
Part, consisting of a kind of cento, from the 
printed propliecics vulgarly ascribed to the 
Rhymer ; and a Third Part, entirely modem, 
founded upon the tradition of his having 
returned with the hart and hind to the Land 
of Faery. To make his pc?'*c w ith the more 
severe antumaries, the Editor has furnished 
the Second Pai t with some remarks on Lear- 
mont's prophecies. 


Part II. — Adapted. 

The prophecies asciibed to Thomas of 
Ercildoune have been the principal means of 
securing to hirn remembrance ‘amongst the 
sons ofliis twople.’ The author of .S’/V 7>/j- 
woulu long ago have joined, in the vale 
of obliMon, ‘ Clerk of Tranent, who wrote the 
adventures of Schir Cawain^ if, by good hap, 
the same current of ideas respecting antiquity, 
which causes Virgil to be regarded as a 
magician by the Lazaroni of Naples, had not 
exalted the bard of Ercildoune to the pro- 
phetic character. Perhaps, indeed, he himself 
affected it during his life. We know at h ast, 
for certain, that a belief in his supernatural 
knowiedge was current soon after his death. 
His prophecies are alluded toby Barbour, by 
Wmton, and by Henry the Minstrel, or Blind 
Harry, as he is usually termed. None of 
these authors, however, give the wonls of any 
of the Rhymer’s vaticinations, but merely 
narrate, historically, his having predicted the 
events of which they speak. The eailiest of 
the prophecies ascribed to him, which is now 
extant, is quoted by Mr. Pinkerton fioni 
a MS. It is supposed to be a response from 
Thomas of Ercildoune to a question fiom the 
heioic Countess of March, renowned for the 
defence of the castle of Dunbar against the 
English, and termed, in the familiar dialect 
of her time, Black A^nes of Dunbar. This 
propliecy is remarkable, in so far as it bears 
very little resemblance to any verses published 
in the printed copy of the Rhymer’s supposed 
prophecies. The verses are as follows : — 

* I.a Countessf de Donhar dttnande a Thomas df 
J-aedonne guatit la gturre tChstoct frendrfit 
Jyn h yl i'a 7 e/oundy et dyt. 

When iii.in is mad a kyng of a capped man ; 

When man is Icirero uthcr mones thyng than his owen 
When londe thouys forest, ant forest is felde ; 

When h.ires kcridles o’ the her'stanc ; 

When Wyt and WiJle werres togedere 
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When mon makes stables of kyrkes, and steles castcis 
with stye ; 

When Rokcbboroughe nys no burgh ant market is at 
I'orw’vleye ; 

When Ilninnourne is (longed with dede men , 

When men ledes men in ropes to buyen and to sellen ; 
Whon a quarter of whaty whete is chaunged for a colt 
of ten markes ; 

When prude (pride) prikes and pecs is leyd In prisotin ; 
When a Scot ne me nym hiide ase hare in forme that 
the English ne shall hyin fynde ; 

When rycht ant wronge astente the togedere ; 

When laddes weddeth lovedies ; 

When Scottes den so faste, that, for faute of shep, hy 
drowneth hcmselve ; 

When shal this be ? 

Nouther in thine tyme ne in mine ; 

Ah cnnicn ant gone 
W'ithmne twenty winter ant one.' 

PlNKU ETON'S Poetns./t om M AI I I.AND'S MS T. 
guotiH}' ft otn Hat I l.tb, ;*?53, f. 127. 

As I have never seen the MS. from which 
Mr. Pinkerton makes this extract, and as the 
date of it is fixed by him (cert.ainly one of the 
most able antiquaries of our age) to the 
reign of ILdward I or II, it is with great 
dimdence that I hazard a contrary opinion. 
There can, however, I believe, be little doubt 
that these prophetic verses arc a forgery, and 
not the production of our Thomas the Rhy mer. 
liut I am inclined to believe them of a later 
date than the reign of Edward I or II. 

The gallant I.'lem i (*f tlie castle of Dunbar, 
lyr Black Agnes, took place in the year 13.17 
The Rhymer died previous to the year uif) 
(see the charter, by his son, Note I, p. 68ti) 
It seems, therefore, very improbable, that 
the Countess of Dunbar could ever ha\e 
an opportunity of consulting Thomas the 
Rhymer, since th.at would infer that she was 
mat ried, or at least engaged in state matters, 
pievious to 1299; whereas she is described as 
a young, or a middle-aged woman, at the 
period of her being besieged in the ibi tress, 
which she so well defended. If the editor 
might indulge a conjecture, he would suppose 
that the prophecy was contrived for the 
encouragement of the English invaders during 
the Scottish wars; and tiiat the names of the 
Countess of Dunbar, and of Thomas of Ercil- 
doune, were used for the greater credit of the 
forgery. According to this hypothesis, it 
seems likely to have been composed after the 
siege of Dunbar, w’hich had made the name 
of the Countess well known, and consequently 
in the reign of Edward III. The whole ten- 
dency of the prophe^ is to aver that there 
shall be no end of the Scottish war (concerning 
which the question was pr^osed) till a finiu 
conquest of the country by England, attended 
by all the usual seventies of war. ‘ When the 
cultivated country shall become forest,’ says 
the prophecy ; — * when the wild animals shall 
inhabit the abode of men ; — when Scots shall 
not be able to escape the English, should 
they crouch as hares tn their form ’—all these 
denunciations seem to refer to the time of 
Edward III, upon whose victories the predic- 
tion was probably founded. The mention of 
the exchange betwixt a colt worth ten marks, 


and a quarter of ‘ whaty Lindiflferent] wheat,’ 
see,ms to allude to the diradlul famine, about 
the year 1388. The independence of Scotland 
was, how'ever, as impregnable to the mines of 
supeistition, as to the steel of our more power- 
ful and moie wealthy neighbours. The war 
of Scotland is, thank God, at an end ; but it 
is ended without her pi'ople having either 
crouched like hares in their form, or being 
drowned in their flight, ‘ for faute of slilps,’- 
thank God for that too.— The piophccy 
quoted in the preceding page is probably of 
the same date, and intended for the same 
purpose. 

A minute search of the records of the time 
would, probably, throw additional light upon 
the allusions contained in these ancient 
legends. Among various rhymes of prophetic 
import, w hich arc at this day current amongst 
the people of Tcviotdale, is one, supposed to 
be pronounced by Thomas the Rhymer, 
presaging the dcstiuction of his habitation 
and family : — 

‘ The hare sail kittle [litter] on nw hearth stanc, 

And there will never be a I-aird Ltarinont aijain ’ 

The first of these linos is obviously borrowed 
from that in the MS. of the Harl. Libraiy— 
‘W'hcn hares kcndles o’ the her'stane ’— an 
emphatic image of desolation. It is also 
inaccurately quoted in the prophecy of Wald- 
havc, published by Andro Hart, 1613 : — 

* 1 his !•> a true talking; that Thomas of tells 

The hare shall hirple on the hard [heartlij stane. 

Spottiswoode, an honest, but credulous 
historian, seems to have been a firm believer 
in the authenticity of the prophetic wares 
3 ended in the name of Thomas of Ercildoune. 
‘ The prophecies, yet extant in Scottish rhymes, 
whercMipon he w'as commonly called Thomas 
the Rhymer^ may justly be admired ; ha\lng 
foretold, so many ages before the union of 
England and Scotland in the ninth degree of 
the Bruce’s blood, with the succession of 
Bruce himself to the crown, being yet a child, 
and other divers particulars, which the e\ent 
hath ratified and made good. Bn. ihius, in his 
story, relateth his prediction 01 Iv.iig Alexan- 
der’sdeath. and that he didforcttd the same to 
the Earl of March, the day before it fell out ; 
sa)ing, “That before the next day at noon, 
such a temjM’st should blow’, as Scotland had 
not felt for many years bcfoic.” The next 
morning, the day being clear, and no change 
appearing in the an, the nobleman did 
challenge Thomas of his saying, calling him 
an impostor. He replied, that noon was not 
)et passed. About which time a post came 
to ad\erlise the earl of the king his sudden 
death. "Then,” said Thomas, “this is the 
tdnpest I foietold ; and so it shall prove to 
Scotland." Whence, or how, hehad this know- 
ledge, can hardly be affii med ; but sure it is, 
that he did di\ ine and answer truly of many 
things to come.’— Spottiswoode, p. 47. 
Besides that notable voucher. Master Hector 
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Boece, the good archbishop might, had he 
been so minded, have referred to Fordiin 
for the prophecy of King Alexander's death. 
That historian calls our bard ^ rurah's tile 
For DUN, lib. X, cap. 40. 

What Spottiswoode calls ‘the jirophecies 
extant in Scottish rhyme,’ arc the metrical 
productionsascribed to theseerof Eicildoune, 
which, with many other compositions of the 
same nature, bearing the names of Bede, 
Merlin, Gildas, and other approved sooth- 
sayers, are contained in one small volume, 
puolished bv Andro Hart, at Edinburgh, 1615. 
Nisbet the herald (who claims the prophet of 
Ercildoune as a brother-professor of his art. 
founding upon the various allegorical ana 
emblematical allusions to heraldry) intimates 
the existence of some earlier copy of his pro- 
phecies than that of Andro Halt, which, how- 
ever, he does not pretend to have seen i. The 
latc excellent Lord Hailes made these compo- 
sitions the subject of a dissertation, published 
in his Remarks on ihe History ojf Scotland. 
His attention is chiefly directed to the cele- 
brated prophecy of our bard, mentioned by 
Bishop Spottisw oode, bearing that the crowns 
of England and Scotland should be united in 
the person of a King, son of a French Queen, 
and related to the Bruce in the ninth degree. 
Lord Hailes plainlyproxesthat this prophecy 
is perverted from its original purpose in 
oroer to apply it to the succession of James 
VI. The groundwork of the forgery is to be 
found in tne prophecies of Bcrlmgton, con- 
tained in the same collection, and runs thus 

‘ Of Bruce's left side shall spring out a leafe, 

As neere as tlic ninth deeree , 

And shall be llccnicd of Mire Scotland, 

In Fr.mcc farre bcj'ond the sea 
And tlien shall come again rjding, 

With ejes thafniaiiy men may sec. 

At Aberladic he shall h^ht. 

With hempen helteres and horse of tre. 


However It happen for to fall, 

The lyon sliiill be lord of all ; 

The French Quen shall bearre the sonne. 
Shall rule all Uritamne to the sea ; 

Ane from the Bruce's blood shal come also. 
As neer as the ninth degree. 


Yet shal there come a keenekiii^lit over the salt se.i, 

A kcenc man of couraije and bold man of .iriiies , 

A duke’s son doubled [i e. dubbed J, a bum man m 
France, 

That shall our mirths augment, and mend all our 
hariin-s ; 

After the date of our Lord 1513, and thrice three 
thereafter ; 

Which shall brooke all the broad isle to himself, 

Between thirteen and thrice three the thrcip shall 
be ended, 

The Saxons shall never recover after,' 

There cannot be any doubt that this pro- 
phecy was intended to excite the conGdence 
of the Scottish nation in the Duke of Albany, 
regent of Scotland, who arrived from France 


in 1515, two years after the death of James IV 
in the fatal Geld of Floddcn. The Regent 
was descended of Bruce by the left, i.c. by the 
female side, within the ninth degree. His 
mother was daughter of the Earl of Boulogne, 
his fatherbanished from his country— ‘fleemit 
of fair Scotland.* His an ival must necessarily 
be by sea, and his landing was expected at 
Aberlady, in the Frith of Forth. He was 
a duke's son, dubbed knight ; and nine years, 
from 15 1^, are allowed him by the pretended 
prophet for the accomplishment of the salva- 
tion of his country, and the exaltation of 
Scotland over hci sister and rival. All this 
w as a pious fraud, to excite the conGdence and 
spirit of the country. 

The prophecy, put in the name of our 
Thomas the Rhymer, as it .stands in Hart's 
book, refers to a latei peiiod. 'I’he narrator 
meets the Rhymer upon a ’a?td beside a lee^ 
who shows him many emblematical visions, 
desciibcd in no mean str.iin of poetry. They 
chiefly relate to the Gelds of Flotiden and 
Pinkie, to the nation.il distress which followed 
these defeats, and to futiiie h.ilcvon days, 
which arc promised to Scotland. Oneouota- 
tioii or two will be sulficieiit to cstablisli this 
fully:— 

‘Our Scottish Kinsj snl come fill kcrcne, 

'1 he red Ijtm be.ircth he , 

A foddered nrrow sli,ir|>, 1 ween, 

Shall m.ike him umke .iiul w.irru to see. 

Out of the fn Id lie sh.ill be led, 

When he is bludie .iiid woe for blood ; 

Yet to his men shall ho say, 

"For (iod’s io\c turn joii againc. 

And give >011 siitherne folk a frey I 
Why should 1 lose, the Ti)'ht is nnnet 
My d.itc is not to die this day 

Who can doubt, for a moment, that this 
refers to the battle of Flodden, and to the 
popular reports concerning the douhlful fate 
of James I V ’ AllusiDri is immediately after- 
wards made to the death of George Douglas, 
heir-apparent of Angus, who fought and fell 
with his sovereign : — 

* The sternes three th.it d.iy shall die, 
that bu.ars the liarte m siImt sheen.’ 

The well-known arms of the Douglas family 
are the heart and ihiee stars. In another 
place, the battle of Pinkie is expressly men- 
tioned by name : — 

■ At I’mken Chich there sh.ill be spilt 
Much yrntlo bloud th.it day; 

'I here sh.ill tin; be.ir lose the guilt, 

And the c.igill bear it away.' 

To the end of all this allegorical and mysti- 
cal rhapsody, is intci pointed, in the later 
edition by Andro llait, a new edition of Ber- 
lington's verses, before quolcfl, altered and 
m.^nufactured, so as to bear reference to the 
accession of James VI, which had just then 
taken place. The insertion is made w-itli 
a peculiar degree of awkwardness, betwixt 
a question, put by the narrator, concerning 
the name and abode of the person w’ho show'cd 


> See Note HI, p. 682. 
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liim these strange matters, and the answer 
of the prophet to that question : — 

‘ Then to the Deirnc could I say, 

Where dwells thou, or in what cuunlrief 
[Or who shall rule the Isle of llntane, 

From the north to the south scyY 
A French oueene shall bear the sonne, 

Shall rule all Brilaine to the sea ; 

Which of the Uruce’s blood shall come. 

As neere as the nint deirrce : 

I framed fast what was his name. 

Where that he came, from what country ] 

In LrsliUKtoun 1 dwell at hame, 

Thomas Ryiiiour men cals mt!.' 

There is surely no one who will not con- 
clude, with Lord Hailes, that the eight lines 
enclosed in brackets are a clumsy interpola* 
tion, borrowed from Herlington, with such 
altc rtions as might render the supposed pro- 
phecy applicable to the union of the crowns. 

While we arc on this subject, it may be 
proper briefly to notice the scope of some of 
the other predictions, in Hart’s Collection. 
As the prophecy ofBcilington was intended 
to raise the spirits ot the nation during the 
regency of Albany, so those of Sybilla and 
Eltraine refer to that of the Earl of Ai ran, 
afterwards Uukcof Chatcllierault, during the 
minoiity of Mary, aperiodof similar calaihity. 
This is obvious from the following versts 

'T >kc a tiiousand in 
An I (lie longest of th<* !>< n, 

F'<uir crescents under one crowne. 

With .S.imt Andrew’s croce tlirist*. 

Then tlircescorc and tbnsc three . 

Take tent to Merling truely, 

'1 hen shall the wars ended be, 

And never aj^ain rise. 

In that jere there shall a k. ig, 

A duke, and no crown'd kini; • 
liccaus the prince shall be juny. 

And tender of ycarcs.’ 

The date, above hinted at seems to be 1549, 
when the Scottish Regent, by means of some 
succoursdenved from France, wasendea\our- 
ing to repair theconsequences of the fatal battle 
of Pinkie. Allusion is made, to the supply 
given to the ‘ Moldwarte [England] by the 
fained hart’ (the Earl of Angus). The Regent 
is described by his bearing the antelope ; laige 
supplies are promised from France, and com- 
plete conquest predicted to Scotland and 
fier allies. Thus was the same hackneyed 
stratagem repeated, whenc\er the mteicst of 
the rulers appeared to stand in need of it. 
The Regent was not, indeed, till after this 
period, created Duke c<f Chatelherault ; but 
that honour was the object of his hopes and 
expectations. 

Ihc name of our renowned soothsayer is 
liberally use<l as an authority thioughout all 
the prophecies published by Audio Hart. 
Besiaes those expressly put in his name, 
Gildas, another assumed personage, is sup- 
osecl to derive his knowledge irom him ; fur 
e concludes thus 

‘ True Thomas mo told in a troublesome time, 

In a harvest morn at Hldoun hills.' 

TAe Prophecy q/Gticias. 


In the prophecy of Berliiigton, already 
quoted, wc are told, 

‘Marvellous Merlin, that m.my men of tells, 

Aiul 1 hunias's sayinys conn s all .'it once.' 

While I am upon the subject of these pro- 
phecies, may I be permitted to call the atten- 
tion of antinuarics to Merdwynn Wylit, or 
Merlin the \Vild. in whose name, and by no 
means in that of Ambrose Merlin, the friend 
of Arthur, the Scottish prophecies are issued ? 
That this personage resided at Drummclziar, 
and roamed, like a second Nebuchadnezzar, 
the woods of Twccdrlale, in remorse for the 
death of his nephew, w'e learn from Fordun. 
In the Scolichrontcon^ hb. iii, cap. 31, is an 
account of an interview betwixt St Kentigcm 
and Merlin, then in this distracted and miser- 
able state. He is said to ha\c been called 
Latlokcn. from his inode of life. On being 
(.ommanaed by llic saint to give an account 
of himself, he says that the penance which 
he performs was imposed on him by a voice 
from heaven, timing a bloody contest betwixt 
Lidel andCai wanolow, of which battle hehad 
been the cause. According to his own pre- 
tliction, he perished at once by wood, earth, 
and water ; for, being pursued with stones by 
the rustics, he fell from a rock into the river 
Tweed, and was transfixed by a sharp stake, 
fixed there for the purpose of extending a fish- 
ing-net . — 

‘Sucle perfo^sus, lapide percussus, et uiitla, 

ILicc (ria Mtrlinum fertiir iiun- nccem. 

Sitnue niif, merbusque fuit lij^iinque [ircliensus. 

Ft Kni \ .uein per teni.i i)<.ricul.'i \piuiii ' 

But, in a metrical history of Merlin of 
Caledonia, compiled by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth from the traditions of the W’elsh bards, 
this mode of death is attributed to a page, 
whom Merlin’s sister, desiious to con\ict tne 
prophet of falseliood, because he had belra} ed 
her intrigues, mtioduced to him, under three 
^a^lous disguises, inquiring each time in what 
manner the person should die- To the first 
demand Merlin answered, the party should 
peri-*.h by a full from a rock ; to the second, 
that he should die by a tree ; and ♦fj the third, 
that he should be drownt 4 I he youth 

E eiished, while hunting, in the laode imputed 
y Fordun to Merlin himself. 

Fordun, contrary to the French authorities, 
confounds this person with the Merlin of 
Aithiir ; but concludes by informing us, that 
many believed Inin to be a different person. 
'I he gra\c of Merlin is pointed out at Drum- 
inelz'ar, in Tweeddale, beneath an aged 
(horn-tiee On the east side of tlie church- 
ward the brook, called Pausayl, falls into the 
Tweed ; and the following prophecy is said to 
ha\c been current concerning their union ; — 

• hen Tweed and r.-\iis.i> 1 join at Merlin’s grave, 
L'COiland and Fngland shall one monarch have ’ 

On the day of the coronation of James VI. 
the Tweed accordingly overflowed, and joined 
the Pausayl at the prophet’s grave.— P enny- 
cuzck’s History of Tweeddale^ p. a6. 
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These circumstances would seem to infer a 
communication betwixt the south-west of Scot- 
land and Wales, of a nature peculiarly inti- 
mate ; for I presume that Merlm would retain 
sense enough to choose for the scene of his 
wanderings a country having a language 
and manners similar to his own. 

Be this as it may, the memory of Merlin 
Sylvester, or the Wild, was fresh among the 
Scots during the reign of James V. Waldhave^, 
under whose name a set of prophecies was 
published, describes himself as lying upon 
Lomond Law ; he hears a voice, which bids 
him stand to his defence ; he looks around, 
and beholds a flock of hares and foxes pur- 
sued over the mountain by a savage figure, to 
whom he can hardly give the name of man. 
At the sight^ of WaTdhave, the apparition 
leaves the objects of his pursuit, anil assaults 
him with a club. Waldnave defends himself 
with his sword, throws the savage to the earth, 
and refuses to let him arise tin he swear, by 
the law and lead he lives upon, ‘to do him no 
harm.’ This done, he permits him to arise, 
and marvels at his strange appearance : — 

* He was formed like a frcikeTman] all his four quarters ; 

And then his dun and his face haired so thick, 

With haire crowing so grime, fearful to sec.* 

He answers briefly to Waldhave’s inquiry 
concerning his name and nature, that he 
‘drees his weird,’ i.c. does penance in that 
wood ; and, having hinted that questions as 
to his own state are offensive, he pours forth 
an obscure rhapsody concerning futurity, and 
concludes : — 

• Go musing upon Merlin if thou wilt : 

For 1 mean no more, 111 , nn, at this time.' 

This is exactly similar to the meeting 
betwixt Merlin and Kentigein in Fordun. 
These prophecies of Merlin seem to have been 
in request in the minority of James V ; for 
among the amuseme.nts with which Sir David 
Lindsay diverted that prince during his in- 
fancy, are, 

•The prophecies of Rymer, Bede, and Merlin. 

Sir David Lindsay's hp^stu to the Kim;. 

And we find, in Waldhave, at least one allu- 
sion to the very ancient prophecy, addressed 
to the Countess of Dunbar : — 

* This is a true token that Thomas uf tells. 

When a ladde with a ladye shall go over the fields.’ 

The original stands thus : — 

‘When laddes weddeth lovedies.' 

Another prophecy of Merlin seems to have 
been current about the time of the Regent 
Morton’s execution. When that nobleman 

1 I do not know whether the person here meant bo 
Waldhave, an abbot of Melrose, who died in the 
odour of sanctity about xx6o. 

1 See Note IV, p. 68a. 


was committed to the charge of his accuser. 
Captain James Stewart, newly created Earl 
of Arran, to be conducted to his trial at 
Edinbuigh, Spottiswoode says that he asked, 

‘ “ Who was Earl of Arran ? ” and being 
answered that Captain James was the man, 
after a short pause, he said, “And is it so? 
1 know then what I may look for ? ’’ meaning, 
as was thought, that the old prophetyr of the 
“Falling of the heart by the mouth ofArran’’ 
should uien be fulfilled. Whether this was 
his mind or not. it is not known : but some 
spared not. at the time when the Hamiltons 
■were banished, in which business he was held 
too earnest, to say. that he stood in fear of 
that prediction, and went that course only to 
disappoint it. But if so it was, he did find 
himself now deluded ; for he fell by the mouth 
of another Arran than he imagined.’ — 
Spottiswoode, p. 313. The fatiil words 
alluded to seem to* lie these in the pro- 
phecy of Merlin : — 

' In the mouthe of Amine a selcloiith shall fall, 
Tuobkiodie he.irtsbha)l be token with a fake traine, 
And derlly dung down without any dome.' 

To return from these desultory remarks, 
into which I have been led by the celebrated 
name of Merlin, the style of all these pro- 
phecies, published by Hart, is very much the 
same. Ine measure is alliterative, and some- 
what similar to that of Pierce Plowman's 
Visions ; a circumstance which might entitle 
us to ascribe to some of them an earlier date 
than the reign of James V, did we not know 
that Sir Gatloran o/" Calloway and Gawaine 
and Gologras^ two romances rendered almost 
unintelligible by the extremity of alfectcd 
alliteration, are perhaps not prior to that 
perioil. Indeed, although we may allow that, 
during much earlier times, prophecies, under 
the names of those, celebrated soothsayers,have 
been current in Scotland, yet those published 
by Hart have obviously been so often vamped 
and rc-vainped, to serve the political purposes 
of different periods, that it may be shrewdly 
suspected, tnat, as in the case of Sir Tohii 
Cutler’s transmigrated stockings, very little 
of the original materials now remains. 1 can- 
not refrain from indulging niy readers with 
the publisher’s title to the last prophecy, as it 
contains certain curious information concern- 
ing the Queen of Sheba, w ho is identified with 
the Cumaean Sibyl : ‘Here followeth a pro- 
phecie, pronounced by a noble aueene and 
matron, called Sybilla, Regina Austri, that 
came to Solomon. Throu^ the which she 
compiled four bookes, at the instance of the 
said King Sol, and others divers: and the 
fourth book was directed to a noble king, 
called Baldwine, King of the broad isle of 
Britain * in the which she maketh mention of 
two noble princes and emperours, the which 
is called Leones. How these two shall subdue 
and overcome all earthlie princes to their 
diademe and crowne, and also be glorified 
and crowned in the heaven among saints. The 
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first of these two is Constantinus Magnus; 
that was Leprosus, the son of Saint Helena, 
that found tne croce. The second is the sixt 
kinfj of the name of Steward of Scotland, the 
wliich is our most noble king.' With such 
editors and commentators, what wonder that 
the text became unintelligible, even beyond 
the usual oracular obscurity of prediction ? 

If there still remain, therefore, among these 
predictions, any verses having a claim to real 
antiquity, it seems now impossible to discover 
them from those which are comparatively 
modern. Nevertheless, as there are to be 
found, in these compositions, some uncom- 
monly wild and masculine expressions, the 
Editor has been induced to throw a few 
passages together, into the sort of ballad to 
whit"' this (Iisquisition is prefixed. It would, 
indeed, have been no difficult matter for him, 
by a judicious selection, to have excited, in 
favour of Thomas of Ercildoune, a share of 
the admiration bestowed by sundry wise 
persons upon Mass Robert Fleming. For 
example : — 

• Hut then the lilye shal belouseil when they least think ; 
Then clear kinjf's blood shal ciuake for fear <if death , 
hor churls shal chop off heads of their chief beiriis, 
And carfo of the crowns that Christ hath appointed 


Thereafter, on e\ory sid. , o^v shal ariMj; 

'I he barf{c<? of clear barons <lown 'hal be sunken, 
Seculars shall sit in spiritual stats, 

Occupying; otTiccs nnointctl as they were.' 

Taking the lily for the emblem of France, 
ran there be a more plain prophecy of the 
murder of her monarch, the -lestiuction of 
her nobility, and the desolation of her liicr- 
aichy? 

But, without looking farther into the signs 
of the times, the Editor, though the least of 
all the propnets, cannot help thinking that 
every true Briton will approve of his appli- 
cation of the last propliocy quoted in the 
ballad. 

Hart’s collection of prophecies was fre- 
quently rcpiinted during the last century, 
probably to favour the pretensions of the 
unfortunate family of Stuart. For the pro- 
phetic renown of Gildas and Bede, sec F oruun, 
lib. iii. 

Before leaving the subject of Thomas’s 
predictions, it may be noticed that sundry 
rhymes, passing for his prophetic effusions, 
are still current among the vulgar. Thus, he 
is said to have prophesied of the very ancient 
family of Haig of Bemerside, 

• Bc'lide, beiidc, wliate’cr betide, 
llai>; shall be Haii; of Jicmerside.' 

The grandfather of the present proprietor 
of Bemerside had twelve daughters, before 
his lady brought him a male heir. The com- 
mon people trembled for the credit of their 
favourite soothsayer. The late Mr. Haig was 
at length born, and their belief in the pro- 
phecy confirmed beyond a shadow of douot. 


Another memorable prophecy bore, that 
the Old Kirk at Kelso, constructed out of the 
ruins of the Abbey, should * fall when at the 
fullest.' At a very crowded sermon, about 
thirty years ago, a piece of lime fell from the 
roof of the church. The alarm for the fulfil- 
ment of the, words of the seer became univer- 
sal ; and happy were they who were nearest 
the door of the predestined edifice. The 
church was in consequence deserted, and 
has never since had an opportunity of tum- 
bling upon a full congregation. I hope, for the 
sake of a beautiful specimen of Saxo-Gothic 
architecture, that the accomplishment of this 
prophecy is far distant. 

Another prediction, ascribed to the Rhymer, 
seems to have been founded on that sort of 
insight into futurity, possessed by most men 
of a sound and combining judgment. It runs 
thus 

‘ At Klilon Tree if you shall be, 

A briyi; ower Tweed you there may sec. 

The spot in Question commands an extensive 
prospect of tne course of the river; and it 
was easy to foresee that when the country 
should become in the least degree unproved, 
a bridge would be soIne^^he^e thrown over 
the stream. In fact, you now see no less 
than three bridges from that elevated situa- 
tion 

Corspatrick (Comes Patrick), Earl of 
March, but more commonly taking his title 
from his castle of Dunbar, acted a noted part 
during the wars of Edward I in Scotland. 
As Thomas of Ercildoune is said to ha\e 
deli\ered to him his famous prophecy of 
King Alexander’s death, the Editor has 
chosen to introduce him into the ballad. 
All the prophetic verses are selected from 
Hart's publication. 


Part III. — Modern. 

Thomas the Rhymer was renowned 
among his contemporaiies as the author of 
the celebrated romance of ' ■ Trtsfretn. 
Ot this oncc-aclinired poem oi 1) one copy is 
now know'll to exist, which is in the Advocates 
Library. The P^Jitor, in 1804, published 
a small edition of this curious work ; which, 
if it does not revi\c the reputation of the 
bard of Ercildoune, is at least the earliest 
specimen of Scottish poetry hitherto published. 
Some account of this romance has alicady 
been given to the world in Mr. Ellis’s Spect- 
mens of Ancient Poetry, \ol. i. p. 165, lii. 
p. 410 ; a w ork to w Inch our predecessors and 
our posterity are alike obliged : the forinen 
f^or the preservation of the best-selected 
examples of their poetical taste; and the 
latter for a history of the English language, 
w'hicli will only cease to be interesting w'lth 
the existence of our mother-tongue, and all 
that genius and learning have recorded in it. 
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It is sufficient here to mention, that sopreat 
was the icputation of the romance of S//' 
Tristrem^ that few were thoiiglit capable of 
resiting it after the manner of the author — 
a ciicumslancc alluded to by Robert de 
Brunne, the annalist 

* I see in song;, in sedjjeyng; t.ile, 
t)f lirceldoun, and of Kendale, 

Now thame says as they thaiiie wrojjht, 

And in thare saving; it semes nocht. 

That thou may here in Sir 'I'ristrcm, 

Over g;estes it has the steme, 

Over all that is or was ; 

If men it said as made Thomas,* &c. 

It appears, from a very curious MS. of the 
thirtetnth century,^^;//*^ Mr. Douce of Lon- 
don, containing a French metrical romance 
of Sir Tristrem^ that the work of our 
Thomas the Rhymer as known, and rcfci red 
to, by the minstrels of Normandy and Bre- 
tagne. Having anived at a part of the 
romance wheie reciters were wont to difler 
in the mode of telling the story, the Fiouch 
bard expressly cites the authority of the poet 
of Ercildoune : — 

' rUisuis do nos granter nc vnlent, 

Co que del naim due so sulciit, 

Ki fomme Kahcidm dut aimer, 

I.l naim lediit rn^tram narrer, 

E entusche j'ar grant «-ngm, 

Ouant il .ifolu Kahcnlm , 

Pur cest III. 11 e pur cost mat, 

Lnveiad Tn..train Gu>crn<il. 

En Engleterre pur Ysolt: 

Thomas ico granter no %olt, 

T't si \(jlt par ra.sim innsiior, 

(Ju’ ICO lie put p.is oslecr,' I'Cc. 

The tale of Trisfrem^ as narrated in 
the Ediiibuijjh MS , is totally different fiom 
the voluminous romance in ptose, oiiginally 
compiled on the same subject by Ruslicien ife 
Puise, and anal>Z( d by M. dc Tressan; but 
agrees in every essential particular with the 
metrical performance just quoted, which is 
a W'ork ot much highei antiquity. 


NOTES. 


Note I. — P. 673. 

From (he Chnrfulary of the IViiiitv Iloitse 
0/ Sol Ira. Advocates' J^ihrary^ \V\ 4. 14. 

ERSYLTON. 

Omnibus has literas visuris vel audituris 
Thomas do Rrcildoun film-* et lit res rhornac 
Rymour de Eicildoun salutem in Domino. 
Noveritis me per fustein et baculuin in ph-no 
judieio rcsignasse ac per presentes quietem 
clamassc pro meet heredibus rneis Magistro 
domusSanctacTrinitatisdeSoltre etfratribus 
ejusdem domu.s totam terrain rnearn cum 
omnibus pertinentibus suistpiam in tcncnicnto 


de Ercildouii hereditarie tenui renunciando 
detoto pro me ct heredibus rneis oinni jureet 

claineoquaecgoseuantecessorcsmeiineadem 

terra alioque tempore de perpetuo habuiinus 
sive de futuro habere possuinus. In cujus 
rei testirnonio presentibus his sigillurn nieuin 
apposui data apud Ercililouii die Martis 
I oximo post festurn Sanctorum Apostolorum 
ytnonis et Jude Anno Domini Millesimo cc. 
Nonages! mo Nono. 


Note II. 

Thomas the Rhymer^ Part I. — P. 655. 

The reader is here presented, from an old, 
and unfortunately an imperfect MS , with the 
untloubted origin.il of Thomas the Rhymer’s 
intrigue with the r/ Faejy. It will 

affoitl great arnusemeiit to those who w'ould 
study the nuluie of ti.ulitional poetry, arul 
the changes effected by oral (lacbliun, to 
conqiare this ancient romance w ith the b.illad 
of the text. '1 ho same iiicuh’iits are narrated, 
e\eri the expression is often the same ; yet the 
poems arc as different in appearance as if the 
older tale had been rogulaify and systemati- 
cally modernised by a poet of tlic present 
day. 

ImtfU Prophrsta Thoinae de Ftseldonn. 

•Ill .1 laiicie .ns I w.ns fent, 

111 the gr>kmg ()| ilie day, 

Ay nl.ine I wi iit, 

In Iliiiitle iMnkji, me for to play , 

I saw Ifm thrnstj 1 , mid tlie j.iy, 

Ye 1U.IWCS inuvjde ol her song, 

Yc wotlw.ilo s.iniMJ iiules g.iy, 

That al Uio wod about range. 

I 1 that li •.!.:> rg .1 . f l.iy, 

\ r.d r ueMi ’.i ili I'l ire, 

I was w.nr of a l.nly gay. 

Come rytfyng ouyr .\ fur le • 

ZogU I suld silt to doiii>sdaj, 
ith my lung lo wrabbe .ukI w'ry, 

Ccrtenly all li>r ar ly. 

It beth nciiicr disc r_\u\d for me. 
lljr p.nlfra was dappjll gr.iy, 

Sytke on say neiier none , 

As llie son in soiners dny. 

All abowte that lady sclione 
llyr sadcl was of .n reuel Imne, 

A seinly syglit it was lo se. 

Jtrjht with inony .n jirtcyuiis sloiie. 

And coinp.isyd all with cr ijislc, 

.Stones of oryens. gret idc nie. 

Her hair about her lieile it h.uig. 

She rode oner the farnvle, 

A while she blew. .1 while she sang. 

Her girths of nobil silke iluy were, 
llc'r bociils were ol beryl siune, 

S.idy II and brvdil war . . ; 

Wiih sylk .and semded nbuul liedonc, 

) Ijr 11 ilyri 1 w.is of .a pall l\ ne, 

And Ijyr croper of the .'’i.isi , 

Her lirydil was of gold (me. 

On ciicry syefe forsolho h.iiig bells thre, 

Her brjdil rcjms . • . . 

A seinly syi^t 

Crop and p.ityrel. , . . 

In every joy nt. . . . 

•She led in re grew hoiindes In a leash. 

And ratches cow’pled by Iier ran, 

She b.ir an liurn about her h.ilse, 

And undlr her gyrdil iiicne lleue< 
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Thomas l.iy and sa . . . . 

In the haiiKCb of ... . 

Ho sajd Yonder Is Mary ot Mi^ht, 

That b.ar the child tlint died fur me. 

Certeb bot 1 may speke wiili tliat lady bnj^ht, 
Myd iny hert will breke in three ; 

I schal me liyo with all niy niiifht, 

Hyr to mete at IiUlyn Trc. 

Thomas rathly up her rase, 

And ran oucr iiioiintayn hye, 

If It he sot he tlie story says, 

He met her euyn at b.ldyn Trc. 

Thomas knelyd down on his kne 
Undir nethe the j^renewood spray, 

And sayd, r.ovcly lady, thou rue on me, 
uecn of llcaven as you may well be. 
lit 1 am a lady of .mother counlne, 

If I be pareld most of prise, 

I ride aCter the wild fee, 

My r.'ilchcs riiim n at my devys. 

If thou bo imr* Id most of jirise. 

And rides a lady m slraii;; foly, 

Lovely lady, as llioii art wise, 

Ciiue jou me lone to luiC ye by. 

Do way, Thonia^, lh.it wlio 
I jiray ye, '1 homas, lalo me be, 

That sin will fordo all iiiy bewtie. 
l.ovciy ladje, rewe on me. 

And ouer more I sli ill with ye dv^ell, 

Here my trowth I plj yht to thee, 

^\ here you Itelieucs m In iiiii or lull 
'1 homas, and jou iiij>ilit lype me by, 

Undir lU'tlic tins jireno wood si>ray. 

Thou would tell full h.istily, 

'lhaC thou li.id l.ijr. by a lady gay. 

Lady, mote I lyt ,'0 by I lie, 

Undir netl • lue ee wodc tre, 

Tor all tliu "old 1.1 i-l'r: .f i 'y, 

Suld \iju neucr lie wryed*. t ir me. 

M.in on inoldc you will P'.e mane. 

And yet liot you iii.iy haf y-.ur will, 

'I row you well, 1 homas, you cheuyst ye warre , 
Tor all my bewtie wilt yi u spill. 

Down ly^'hlyd th.it l.iily l)r\^r. 

Uiulir nethe the gn no wotU* spray. 

And as ye siory say ih full ryab 
Seuyn tynus by h. r he lay 
Shes.ayd, M.in, you lyst tin i>lay, 

AV hat berde in bnuy r iii ly di le with thee. 

That in. tries me .ill this long d ly j 
I tir.iy ye, I'lioiii.as, h t me lie. 

'I liomas stotlc up in the sledc. 

And behelc'e the l.uly gay, 

Her hey re h.ing down about byr hede. 

The taiie w.as blak, the ollu r gray. 

Her eyii seiiiyt oiite before was gr.ay. 

Her gay cleihyng was .all .away. 

That he before had si ne m th.it stede , 
llyr body .as blow as oiiy beile 
Thomas sighcdc, and siyd, All.is, 

Me thy like this ,i dullfiill sy ght. 

That thou .irt fadyal in the l.u.e, 

Uefore you shone as son so br_\ at 

Tak lliy leuo, I homas, .it son .uul mone. 

At gressc, .aiul .at eimiy tre, 

This IwihiKiiiih sail you with me gone, 

Mcdyl erth you s.ilJ not se 
Alas, he seyd, fill wo is me, 

1 trowr my dedes will weike me caie, 

Tesu, my so'c t.ik to ye, 

>Vhe(lir so eiivr my body sil fare 
She rode furth with .all hei myjt, 

Undir iiclhc llie derne lee. 

It was as derke as at iiiulni^t. 

And cuyr in water unto the kne ; 

Througli the sp.ace ol days llire. 

He herde but swowyng ol a node 
Thomas sayd, I'ul wo Is me, 

Now I spy 11 for fawte of fode; 

To a g.ardeii she lerle him tyle, 

1 here was Iruy te m grete plcnte, 

Peyres and api»less ther were rype, 

The ilatu and the damese, 


The figge and als fylbert tre ; 

'1 he iiyghtyngale bredyng in her neste, 

1 he papigaye about gaii lie, 

'I he tiiroatylcock sang w.ild liafe no rest. 

He pressed to piille fruyt wuh his hand. 

As man for faute that was fayiit ; 

She scyd, T homas, let al stand, 

Ur els the deny I wil the atayiit. 

Sche seyd, 1 hmiMs. I tlieliyat, 
lo l.ay th thedc upon my kne,^ 

Ami thou shall see fayrer syght. 

Than euyr sawe man in Iheir kiiitre. 

Sets thou, 'I homas, yon fayr way. 

That lyg^gs ouyr yoiie fayr piayii? 

Yonder is the way to heuyn for ay, 

Whan synfiil saw.es haf iler.iy cd their paynC. 
bee-^ ihoil, '1 hom.is, yon sclijiuI way, 

Th.it 'yggts lawe undir the ryse? 

Strcignt IS the w,ay. sothly to say, 

'1 o the joyos of par.idyce 

Sres thou, I homas, yon lliy'rd way. 

That y'gges ouyr yoiie I o.v ? 

A\ ide is the w.iy, sotlily to say, 
lo the bryiiyiig fyres of hello 
Secs thou, '1 liomas, yone f.iy r rastcll, 

'1 h.it staudr s ouy r y one f iir hill ? 

Of town and tower it bcereth the belle, 

In iiiiddell t rlli is none bki iheretnl. 

Whan thou fomyst in yone casteU gaye, 

I i>iay lliee turleis man to be , 

W l>at so any m.in to you sjy, 

Loke thii .iiiswt.r none but me 
My lor<l IS •■ervyd .it yche iiusse, 

W lib xx\ kni^ti s fi ir .ami Ire , 

I shall s.iy syttyn.; on the dese, 

I loke thy speche beyondc the le 
1 homas si ode, .is still .as stone, 

And belt ! 'e *li.it 1- '\e i< , 

'I hail w.,s s. f .y r, .. ! le.iis-ee, 

And also ry.il on Inr ii.alfreye 
1 he grewh iimlcs had fylcle ilaiiii on the dere, 
I he r.ichcs r.iupled, by my f.iy. 

She blewc lu r home. 1 Imm is to chere, 
lo the r.asti II she went her way. 

The ladje into the Iiall went, 

'1 hoiii.is fo'owyil at her h.iiid ; 

'i li ir kept hi r mony a lady gent, 

W uh tiirtasy and l.iwe. 

Harp ind feilyl both lie fande, 

The gctcrii .uul the saw try, 

Lilt ami i\bid tlitr goii gan, 

'Ih.iir w.is al m.iner of mynstralsy', 

'I he most fertly ih it I hoiiias thoght, 

Win n he r.iin nnyddes the llore, 

I'.jurly lierli s to rpiarry were iToght, 

'lh.it h.ul been befor both long and store. 
Lyinors lay l.ipiiyng blode. 

Ami kokes st.mdyng widi dres-.y ng knyfe, 

And dressy d dire as Ih.ii wrr woslc. 

And rewell was tli.iir woiidei 
Kiiyghtes dansyd by two ai ’ 

All ih.it leuo lung day 
I .adyi s that wi re gret of gre, 

f^ in , 

I ■ . Is ' i..e I I ■ .ole i:i th.P ! acc, 

I h.in 1 can <h scry \o, 

1 il on a day% .il.is. .ii.is, 

My loielye l.uly e sayd to me. 

Husk ye. 'riioiiMs y^iii imisi agayn, 

111 M- you may no longer lu 

Hy then ^enic lli.il you weie at hanie, 

I s.il yo biy ng to liMy n 'I re 
1 hom.is .inswird with heuy clicr, 

And s.iid, Lowely ladyt, l.it ma be. 

For 1 s.iy ye ccrtenly here 
Haf I be bot the space of dayes three, 
boihly', 1 hoiii.as, as I telle y^c. 

\ ou li ith ben here thre y « les 
Ami hcic you may no longer be ; 

And 1 sal tv le ye a skele, 

To-inorrowe o| belle ye foule fendo 
Aiii.ing our lolke shall chiise his fee; 

For you art a larg iii.ui and an hende. 
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Trove you wele he win chuse thee, 

Fore all the golde that may be. 

Fro hens unto the worlcles encle, 

Soil you not be betrayed by me. 

And thairfor sail you hens wende. 

She broght hyni euyn to Eldyn Tre, 

Undir nethe the grene wode spray, 

In Huntlc bankes was fayr to be. 

Ther breddes syng both nyat and day. 

Ferre ouyr yon montayns^gray, 

Ther hatne my facon ; 

Fare wele, Thomas, I wende my way.' 

The Elfin Queen, after restoring Thomas 
to earth, pours forth a string of propliecies, 
in >\'hich we distinguish references to the 
events and personages of the Scottish wars 
of Edward III. The battles of Duppliii and 
HaJidon are mentioned, and also Black Agnes, 
Countess of Dunbar. There is a copy of 
this poem in the Museum of the Cathedral 
of Lincoln, another in the collection in 
Peterborough, but unfortunately they are all 
in an iinpericet state. Mr. Jamieson, in his 
curious Collection of Scottish Ballads and 
Songs, has an entire copy of this ancient 
poem, with all the collations. The lacunae 
of the former editions have been supplied 
from his copy. 


Note III. 

ALLUSIONS TO HERALDRY.— P. 676 

‘The muscle is a square figure like a 
lozenge, but it is always voided of the field. 
They are carried as piineipal figures b^ the 
name of Learmont. Learmont of Earls- 
toun, in the Merss, carried or on a beinl 
azure three muscles ; of which family was 
Sir Thomas Learmont, who is well know'ii 
by the name of 'I homas the Rhymer, because 
he wrote hb piophecies in rhiine This 
prophetick herauld lived in the days of King 
Alexander the Third, and prophesied of his 
death, and of many other remarkable occur- 
rences ; particularly of the union of Scotland 
with England, which w’as not accomplishcil 
until the reign of James the Sixth, some 
hundred years after it was foietold by this 
gentleman, whose piophecies are much es- 
teemed by many of the vulgar even at this 
day. I was promised by a friend a sight of 
his prophecies, of which there, is everywhere 
to be had an epitome, w'hich, I suppose, is 
erroneous, and difTers in many things fiom 
the original, it having been oft reprinted by 
some unskilful persons. Thus many things 
are amissing in the small book which are to 
be met with in the original, particularly these 
two lines concerning his neighbour, Bemer- 
side:— 


" Tyde whnt may betide. 

Haig shall be laird of Bemerslde.” 


And indeed Ids prophecies concerning that 
ancient family have hitheito been true; fbr, 
since that time to this day, the Haigs have 
been lairds of that jilacc. They carric, Azure 
a saltier cantoned with two stars in chief 
and in base argent, as many crescents in the 
flanques or ; and for crest a rock proper, w’ith 
this motto, taken from the above-written 
rhyme-— “Tide what may.’”— NiSHET On 
Af arks of Cadency^ 158. — He adds, ‘that 
Thomas’ meaning may" be. understood by 
heraulds when he speaks of kingdoms whose 
insignia seldom vary, but that individual 
families cannot be discovered, either because 
they have altered their bearings, or because 
they are pointed out by thwr crests and 
exteilor ornaments, which arc changed at 
the pleasure of the lieaier.’ Mr. Nisbet, how’- 
ever, coinfoits himself for this obscurity by 
reflecting that ‘ w'e may certainly conclude 
from his w ritings, that herauldry was in good 
esteem in his days, and well Known to t!ie 
vulgar.’ — Ibtd. p. 160.- It may be addecl, 
that the publicalion of predictions, either 
printed or hieioglyphical, in w'hicli noble 
families wcie pointed out by their armorial 
bearings, was, in the time of Queen Eli/.i- 
beth, extiemely common ; and tlie influence 
of such predictions on the minds of the com- 
mon people w'.as .so gieat as to occa-sion a 
prohibition, by statute, of prophecy by refer* 
once to heraldic emblems. Loid Heniy 
How-ard also (afterwards Earl of Northamp 
ton) directs against this practice much of the 
reasoning in his h*arned treatise, entitled, 
‘A Defensation against the Poyson of pro 
tended Prophceics.’ 


Note IV.-P. 678. 

The strange occupation in which Walclhavc 
beholds Menin engaged, dci ives some illus 
t ration from a curious passage, in Gcotfiey 
of Monmouth’s life of Merlin, above quoleil 
The poem, aftiT narrating that the prophet 
had fled to the forest in d state of distraction, 
piocecds to mention, that, looking upon the 
stars one clear evening, he discerned from 
his astiological knowledge, that his w'.fe, 
Guendolen, had lesolved, upon the next 
morning, to take another husuand. As he 
had presaged to her that this w'ould happen, 
and nad promised her a nuptial gift (caution- 
mg her, however, to keep the oridegiooin 
out of his sight), he. now resolved to make 
good his word. Accordingly, he collectetl 
all the stags and lesser game in his neigh- 
buuihood: and, having seated himself upon 
a buck, tirove the held before him to the 
capital of Cumberland, where Guendolen 
resided. But her lover’s curiosity leading 
him to inspect too nearly this extraordinary 
cavalcade, Merlin’s rage was aw'akcued, and 
he slew him with the strike of an antler of 
the stag. The original runs thus : — 
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' Dixerat : et silvas et saltus circuit omnes, 
Cervnruinquo greges airmen collcgit in i.niim, 
}^'t damas, capreasciue siinul ; ccrvoque rescdit 
Ht, veniente die, coinpellens afjinina prae se, 
I’cstinaiis vadit quo nubit Uuendolauna, 
Postquam veiiit eo, pacicntcr ipso cuci'it 
Cervos ante fores proclainans, '‘Cjuendolncna, 
(luendolacna, veni, te talia niuncra spectant.” 
Ociiis cr^o venit subndens Guendolaena, 
Ostarique virum ccrvo nnratur, et ilium 
Sic parere viro, tantiim qunque ^losse feraruin 
Unirl nunieruin quas prae se solus ajjcbat, 

Siciit pastor oves, quas duccre siicvit ad lierbas. 
Stabat ab excelsa sfionsus spcctando fenestra. 
In solio inirans cquilern, risiiinquc movebat. 

Ast ubi vidit eum vates, animoque quis esset 
Calluit, extcinplo dlvulsit cornua ccrvo 


8 no gestabatur, vibrataque fecit in ilium, 
t caput illius ^ enitus contrivit, euinque 
Reddidit cxaniniein, vit.unque fuyavit in auras; 
Ocius indo suiim, taloriim VLrberc, ceivum 
Dilfu^^iens egit, silvasque redire paravit.' 

For a perusal of this curious poem, accu- 
rately copied from a MS. in the Cotton 
Librarv, nearly coeval wiih the author, I 
was iridcbtcfl to iny learned friend, the late 
Mr. Ritson. There is an excellent paraphrase 
of it in the curious and entertaining Sy>^c/- 
ntrns of F.arh English Romances, pub- 
lished by Mr. Ellis. ' ^ 


GLENFINLAS; or, LORD 


INTRODUCTORY NOTK. 

The simple tradd'or. upon which this 
ballad is founded runs thus: While two 
Highland hunters were passing the night 
in a solitary bolhy (a hut built for the 
purpose of hunting) and making meiry over 
their venison and whisky, one of them 
expressed a wish that they had pretty lasses 
to complete their naity. Tin words were 
scarcely uttered, wlion two lienutiful young 
w'omen, habited in gret n, entered the hut, 
dancing and singing. One of the hunters 
tvas seduced by the .siren who attached her- 
selt particularly to him, to lea\e the hut • 
the other remained, and, suspicious of the. fair 
seducers, continued to play upon a trump, or 
Jew’s harp, some strain, eonsceiated to the 
Virgin Mary. Day at length came, and the 
temptress vanished Scarehiiig in the forest, 
he found the bones of his unfor lunate friend, 
w’ho had been torn to pieces and devoured 
by the fiend into whose toils he had falh-.i. 
lire place was from thence called the Glen 
of the Green Women. 

Gle.nfinlas is a tract of forest-ground, lying 
in the Highlands of Perthshire, not far tioin 
Callender in Mentcith. It was formerly a 
royal forest, and now belongs to the Earl of 
Moray. This country, as well as the atlja- 
cent district of Balquidder, was, in limes of 
yore, chiefly inhabited by the Maegregors. 
To the west of the Forest of GlenGnlas lies 
Loch Katrine, and its romantic avenue, 
called the Troshachs. lienledi, Beninoie, 
and Benvoirlicli, are mountains in the same 
di.strict, and at no great distance from Glcn- 
tinlas. The river Teith passes Callender and 


I Coronach is the lamentation for a deceased 
warrior, sung by the aged of the clan. 


RONALD’S CORONACH 


I the Castle ol Doune, and joins the Forth 
near Stirling. The Pass of Lenny is imme- 
diately above Callender, and is the principal 
access to the Highlands from that town. 
Cilenaitney is a foitst, near Benvoiilich. 
The whole forms a sublime tract of Alpine 
ser nery. 

This ballad first appeared in the Tales 0/ 
W'ouder. The b.Jl.id caihd ‘ ('ilentinlas ’ 
was, I think, the fust ong’ ial poem which 
I vcntuieil to compose. As it is supjjosed to 
be a translation from thefj.ielic, I considered 
myself as liberated from imitating the anti- 
quated language and rude rhythm of the 
Alinstrel ballad. A versilication of an Os- 
sianie fragment came nearer to the i«loa I had 
foiincd of my task ; for although coniioversy 
may have arisen roncerning the authenticity 
of these poi. ms, yet I ne\ei heard it disputed, 
bv those w horn an accui ate know ledge of the 
Gaelic rendered competent judges, that in 
their spirit and diction they lu ' resemble 
fragments of poeti \ extant m tr i‘ language, 
to the genuine antiquity of which no doubt 
Ctan attach. Indeed, the ci lebrated dispute 
on that subject is sornetliing like the more 
bloody, though scarce fn-icer contro\ersy, 
about the Popisli Plot in Charks the Second’s 
time, concerning which Ur)aJcri has said— 

‘ Succcedinvr tinu s \\ill nnnl folly call, 
Helu-Miig noiliiut;, ur believing all.' 

The Celtic people of Erin and Albyn had. 
in short, a style of poeliy properly callea 
national, though MaePherson was rather 
an excellent poet than a faithful editor 
and transhitor. This style and fashion of 
|voetiy, existing in a diffeieiit language, was 
supposed to give the oiiginal of ‘Glenfmlas,’ 
anil the author was to pass for one who had 
used Iiis best command of English to do the 
Gaelic model justice. In one point, the inci- 
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dents of the poem were irreconcilable with 
the costume of the times in which they were 
laid. The ancient Highland chieftains, when 
they had a mind to ‘ hunt the dun deer down,’ 
did not retreat into solitary bothies, or trust 
the success of the chase to their own unas- 
sisted exertions, without a single gillie to help 
them ; they assembled their clan, and all 
partook of the sport, forming a ring, or en- 
closure, called the Tinchell, and driving the 
prey towards the most distinguished persons 
of the hunt. This course would not have 
suited me, so Ronald and Moy were cooped 
up in their solitary wigwam, like two moor- 
fowI-.shooters of the present day. 

After ‘ Glcnfinlas,’ 1 undertook another 
ballad, called ‘The Eve of St, John.’ The 
incidents are mostly entirely imaginary, but 
the scene was that of my early childliood. 
Some idle persons had of late years, during 
the proprietor’s absence, torn the iron-giated 
door of Smailholm Tower from its hinges, 
and thrown it down the rock. 1 w'as an 
earnest suitor to my fiicnd and kinstnetn, 
Mr. Scott of Harden, already mentioned, 
that the dilapidation might be put a stop to, 
and the mischief repaired. This was readily 
promised, on condition that I should make 
a ballad, of which the scene should he at 
Smailholm Tow'cr, and among the crags 
where it is situated The ballad was approt ed 
of, as well as its companion ‘ Glentmlas ’; 
and I remember that they procuicd me many 
marks of attention and kindness from Duke 
John of Roxburghe, who gave me the un- 
limited use of that celcbiated collection of 
volumes from which the Roxburghe Club de- 
rives its name. 

Thus I was set .up for a poet, like a pedlar 
who has got two ballads to begin the world 
upon, and I hastenctl to make the round of 
all my acquaintances, showing my precious 
wares, and requesting criticism— a boon 
W'hich no author asks in vain. For it may 
be observed, that, in the fine arts, those who 
are in no respect able to pioducc any speci- 
mens themselves, hold tnemselvcs not the 
less entitled to decide upon the works of 
others; and, no doubt, with justice to a cer- 
tain degree; for the merits of composition 
produced for the express purpose of pleasing 
the world at large, can only be judged of by 
the opinion of individuals, and perhaps, as in 
the case of Mohere's old woman, the less 
sophisticated the person consulted so much 
the better. But I w'as ignorant, at the time 
I speak of, that though the applause of the 
many may justly appreciate the general merits 
of a piece, it is not so safe to submit such a 
performance to the more minute criticism of 
the same individuals, when each in turn, 
having seated himself in the censor’s chair, 
has placed his mind in a critical attitude, and 
delivers his opinion sententiously ana ex 
cathedrei. General applause, was in almost 
every' case freely tendered, but the abatements 
in the w-ay of proposed alteiations and cor- 


rections were cruelly puzzling. It was in 
vain the young author, listening with be- 
coming modesty and with a natural wish to 
please, cut and carved, tinkered andcoopered, 
upon his unfortunate ballads — it was in vain 
that he placed, displaced, replaced, and 
misplaced ; every one of his advisers was 
displeased with the concessions made to his 
co-assessors, and the author was blamed by 
some one, in almost every case, for having 
made two holes in attempting to patch up 
one. 

At last, after thinking seriously on the sub- 
jec% I wrote out a fair copy (of ' Glcnfinlas,’ 
I think), and marked all ihe various correc- 
tions which had been proposed. On the 
whole, I found that I had been requiied to 
alter every \eise, almost e\erv line, and the 
only st.anzas ol the whole b.allad which escaped 
criticism wore tw-o which could neither be 
termed good nor bad, speaking of them as 
poetry, i)ut w'ere of a meie commonplace 
character, absolutely necessary for conducting 
the business of the talc. Ihis unexpected 
result, after about a foitniglit’s anxiety, led 
me to adopt a rule from which I have seldom 
departed during moie than thirty years of 
literary life. When a fiiend, whose judg- 
ment 1 respect, has decided, and upon good 
advisement told me, that a maniiseript was 
worth nothing, or at least possessed no re- 
deeming qualities sutlieient to atone for its 
delects, I lia\e ginei.illy cast it aside; but 
I am little in the custom of paying attention 
to minute cnticisms, or ot olfering such to 
any friend who in.iy do me the honour to 
consult me. I am eoin iricevl (hat, ingi neral. 
in removing even errors of a tii\ial or\eniaI 
kind, the chaiacter of originality is lost, 
which, upon the whole, may dc that wliich is 
most valuable in the pio<iuetion. 

About the lime that I shook hands with 
criticism, and letluced my ballails back to 
the original form, stripping them without 
remorse ot those ‘lendings’ which I had 
adopted at (he suggestion of others, an 
opportunity unexpi cledly offered of intro- 
ducing to the world what hacl hitherto been 
confined to a ciielc of fiiends. Lewis had 
announced a collection, first intended to bciar 
the title of Tales of Terror^ and aftcrward «3 
published under that of Tales of Uonder. 
As this W'as to be a collection of tales turning 
on thcpieternatural, there w’l re risks in the 
plan ot which the ingenious editor w'as not 
aware. The .supernatural, though appealing 
to certain pow'crful emotions very wnlely and 
deeply sow'n amongst the human race, is, 
nevertheless, a spring which is peculiarly apt 
to lose its elasticity by being too much 
pressed on, and a collection of ghost stones 
IS not more likely to be tenible, than a col- 
lection of jests to be merry or entertaining. 
But although the very title of the proposed 
work can ied in it an obstruction to its effect, 
this was far from being suspected at the 
time, for (he popularity of the editor, and 
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of his compositions, scftmed a warrant for 
his success. The distinguished favour with 
which the ‘Castle Spectre’ was received 
upon the stage, seemed an additional pledge 
for the safety of his new attempt. I readily 
agreed to contribute (he ballarls of ‘ Glenfin- 
las’ and of ‘The Eve of Saint John,’ with 
one or two others of less merit ; anfl my 
fi lend Dr. I^yclen became also a contributor. 
Ml. Southey, a tower of stienglh, added 
‘The Old Woman of Berkeley,’ ‘Lord 
William,’ and seveial other interesting bal- 
lads of the same class, to the proposed 
collection. 

In the meantime, my friend Lewis found it 
no easy m.'UUT to (b^cipline his northern 
rccruns. 1 le was a martinet, if I may so term 
him, in the accuiacy of rhymes amf of num- 
bers ; I may iidd, he had .a ri;;ht to be so, 
for few persons ha\e exhibited more mastery 
of rhyme, or greater command over the 
mclocly ot verse. He was, therefore, rigid in 
exacting similar accura< y from otiu rs, and 
as 1 was (juite unaccustomed to the mechan- 
ical part of poetry, and use<l rhymes which 
were merely permissible, as readily as those 
which were legitimate, contests otten arose 
amongst us, which were e:<asperate<l by the 
ertinacity of rT-) Ab'''*''!', who, as all who 
new him < an testily, was no grantcr of 
propositions The lectures wlii<n I und« r- 
went from my friend l.,<'wis <lid not at the 
time jiroduee any effect on my inllexibility, 
though 1 did not lorget them at a future 
period. 

The proposed publication of ihe Thi/is of 
\\'\ntder w.is, fiom one reason ot another, 
postponed till the jear i.'-’oi, a circ umstanec 
try which, of itself, the surecss of (he work 
was consulei airly iiripided; for protr.icted 
expectation always leads to disappointment. 
But besides, tlieie were ciicmnstances of 
various kinds winch conli ilmtcd to its ilcpre- 
ciation, some of which wne imputable to the 
editor, or author, and some to the book- 
seller. 

The former remained insensible of the 

{ rassion for ballads ami b.illad-mongeis 
lavingbccn for some lime on the wane, and 
that with such alteiation m the public taste, 
the chance of success in that line was di- 
minished What had been at first receiv cd as 
simple and natural, was now sneerr«l at as 
puerile and extravagant. Another objection 
was, that rny friend Lewis hid a high but 
mistaken opinion of his own poweis of 
humour. The ti uth w-as, that though he could 
throw some gaiety into his lighter pieces, 
after the manner of the French writers, his 
attempts at what is called pleasantry in 
English wholly w .anted the quality of humour, 
ana W'cre generally f.iilures. But this he 
would not allow ; and the I'aUs of Wonder 
were filled, in a sense, with attempts at 
comedy, which might be generally accounted 
abortive. 

Another objection, which might have been 


more easily foreseen, subjected the editor to 
a charge of which Mat Lewis was entirely 
incapaole — that of collusion with hispublisher 
in an un'liie attack on the pockets of the 
public. The 'J'ales of Wonder formed a 
work in royal octavo, and w'cre, by large 
printing, drh'cn out, as it is technically 
termcfh to two volumes, which were sold at 
ahigh price. Purchasers imirmure«J at finding 
that till's size had been attained by the in 
sertion of some of the best known picees of 
the English language, such as Dryden’s 
‘Theodore and Hurioiia,’ Parncdl’s ' Hermit,’ 
Lisle’s ‘ Porsenna, King of Russia,' and many 
other popular poems of ohl flate, and gener- 
ally known, which ought not in conscience 
to have made part of a set of tales, ‘written 
and colh eted ' by a model n author. His 
booksfller was also ac< used in the public 
pi lilts, whcllici tiuly or not I am uncertain, 
of having attempted to secure to himself the 
entire profits ol the laigc sale winch he ex- 
pecle<l, by refusing to Ins bn thren the allow- 
ances usually, if not in all c.ises, made to the 
letail trade. 

Lewis, one of the most lilifial as well as 
benevoh nt of mankind, had not the least 
p.irticipation m these proceedings of his 
iiibliopohst , hut his woik sunk under the 
obloquy whith was heaped on it by the 
olfi nded paitHs The book was tr'rmed 
‘Tales of PIiindiT,’ was censurefl by re- 
Mcw'crs, and attacked in nr wspajiei-, and 
mag.iziiies. A veiy cleur parody was 
mane on the st)le and tlie person of the 
author, am] the woild laughed as wdlingl) as 
if it bail never apphudi d 

Thus, owing to the f.iilure of the vehicle 
I Ii.id chosin, mv I'lforts to prcMuit myself 
before the publie as an original wr ter (iroved 
as vain as those by winch I h.ifi previously 
f mleavoiiie«l to distinguish m)si lias a trans- 
lator Like Loid Home, however, at the 
battle of Flodden, I did so far well, that 
I was able to staiui ami save mvsilf; and 
amidst the general deprcciaiion of the 7'ales 
of U'onder^ iny small share of the obnoxious 
public.itiori was dismissed without much 
c« nsure, and in some cases obtained praise 
fiorn tlie critics 

'Ihe conse<)iience of my escape ma<Ie me 
natiiially more daring, and I altcmiitcd, in 
my own name, a collection of ballads of 
v.iiious kinds, both ancu nt and modem, to 
be connected by the roinmon tie of relation 
to the Border distiicts in which I had 
gatheicd the matr rials, 'fhe original pro- 
lace explains mv purpose, ancl the assistance 
of various kinds wnich I met with. 'I'he 
edition was eiiiious, as being the first woik 

J irintfd bv iny fi leml and si hooliellow, Mr. 

ames B.illantyne, who, at that period, was 
eilitor ot a provincial newspaper, called The 
Kelso Mai). When the book came out, in 
iSivj. the imprint, Kelso, was lead with 
wonder by amateurs of typography who 
had never heard of such a place, ana were 
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astonished at the example of handsome 
printing: which so obscure a town pro* 
duced. 

As for the editorial part of the task, my 
attempt to imitate the plan and style of 
Bishop Percy, observing only more strict 
fidelity concerning my originals, was favour- 
ably received by the public, and there w'as 
a demand within a short space for a second 
edition, to which I proposed to add a third 
volume. Messrs. Caaell and Davies, the 
first publishers of the work^ declined the 
publication of this second edition, which was 
undertaken, at a very liberal price, by the 
well-know'ti firm of Messrs. Longman and 
Rees of Paternoster Row. My progress in 
the literary career, in which I might now be 
considered as seriously engaged, the reader 
will find briefly traced in the Introduction 
to *The Lay of the Last Minstrel.' 

In the meantime, the Editor has accom- 
plished his proposed task of acquainting the 
reader with some particulars respecting the 
modern imitations of the Ancient Ballad, 
and the circumstances which gradually, ana 
almost insensibly, engaged himself in that 
species of literary employment. 

Walter Scott. 
Abbotsford, A /> n 7 , 1830. 


NOTES. 

Note I. 

HoTV biased Lord Ronald's beltane-iree. 

~P.66o. 

The fires' lighted by the Highlanders, on 
the first of May, in compliance it h a custom 
derived from the Pagan times, are tenned 
The Beltane-tree. It is a festival celebrated 
with various superstitious rites, both in the 
north of Scotland and in Wales. 


Note II. 

The seer's prophetic spirit found. — P. 660. 

I can only describe the second sight by 
adopting Dr. Johnson's definition, who calls 
it ‘ An impression, either by the mind upon 
the eye, or by the eye upon the mind, by 
which things distant and future are perceived 
and seen as if they were present.' 10 which 
I would only add, that tne spectral appear- 
ances, thus presented, usually presage mis- 
fortune ; that the faculty is painful to those 
who suppose they possess it ; and that they 
usually acquire it while themselves under the 
pressure of melancholy. 


Note III. 

Will good St. Oran's rule prevail.—V, 66i. 

St. Oran was a friend and follower of 
St. Columba, and was buried at Icolmkill. 
His pretensions to be a saint were rather 
dubious. According to the legend, he con- 
sented to be buried alive, in order to propitiate 
certain demons of the soil, who obstructed 
the attempts of Columba to build a chapel. 
Columba caused the body of his friend to be 
dug up, after three days had elapsed; when 
Oran, to the horror and scandal of the 
assistants, declared that there was neither 
a God, a judgment, nor a future state ! He 
had no time to make further discoveries, 
for Columba caused the earth once more 
to be shovelled over him with the utmost 
de.spatch. The chapel, however, and the 
cemetery, w'as called Relig Ouran ; and, 
in memory of his rigid ccRbacy, no female 
was permitted to pay her devotions, or be 
buried in that place. This is the rule alluded 
to in the poem. 


Note IV. 

And thrice St. Fillan's powerful prayer. 

— P. 663. 

St. Fillan has given his name to many 
chapels, holy fountains, 8.C., in vScotland. He 
W'as, according to Camerarius, an Abbot of 
Pitlenw'ccm, in Fife ; from w'hich situation he 
retired, and died a hermit in the wilds of 
Glenurchy, A.D. 6J9. While engaged in 
transcribing the Scriptures, his left hand was 
observed to semi forth such a splendour, as 
to afford light to that with whicn he wrote ; 
a miracle which saved many candle.s to the 
convent, as St. Fillan used to spend whole 
nights in that exercise. The gth of January 
w'tas dedicated to this saint, who gave his 
name to Kilfillan, in Renfrew', and St. Phil- 
lans, or Forgend, in Fife. I.esley, lib. 7 
tells us, that Robert the Bruce was possessed 
of Fillan’s miraculous and luminous arm. 
which he enclosed in a silver .shrine, and had 
it carried at the head of his army. Previous 
to the battle of Bannockburn, the king’s 
chaplain, a man of little faith, abstracted 
the relic, and deposited it in a place of 
security, lest it should fall into the hands of 
the Engli.sh. But, lo 1 w'hile Robert was 
addressing his prayers to the empty casket, 
it was observed to open and shut suddenly ; 
and, on inspectionj the saint w'as found to 
have himself deposited his arm in the shrine 
as an assurance of victory. Such is the tale 
of Lesley. But though Bruce little needed 
that the arm of St. Fillan should assist his 
own, he dedicated to him, in gratitude, a 
priory at Killin, upon Loch Tay. 

In the Scots Magasine for July, 1802, there 
is a ctmy of a very curious crown grant, 
dated JTuly 11. 1487, by which James HI 
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confirms, to Malice Doire, an inhabitant of 
Strathfillan, in Perthshire, the peaceable 
exercise and enjoyment of a relic of St. t illan, 
being apparently the ht'ad of a pastoral staff 
called the Quegrich, which he and liis prede- 
cessors are said to have possessed since the 
days of Robert Bruce. As the Quegrich was 
used to cure diseases, this document is prob- 


ably the most ancient patent ever granted 
for a quack medicine. The ingenious corre- 
spondent, by whom it is furnished, farther 
ODserves, that ad<litional particulars con- 
ce.rning St. Piilan are to be found in 
BeiJ-ENDEN’S Boere^ Book 4, folio ccxiii, 
and Pennant's Tour in Scotland^ 1772, 
pp. II, 15. 


THE EVE OF SAINT JOHN. 


SmAYI.Ho’me, or Smallholm Tower, the 
scene of ‘flic Eve of Saint John,’ is situated 
-n the northein boundary of Roxburghshire, 
among a cluster of wild rocks, called Sandi- 
know-Crags, the property of Hugh Scott, Esq. 
of Harden (afterwards Lord Pol wart h). Th« 
tower is a high square building, surrounded 
by an outer wall, now ruinous. The cncuit 
of the outer coiut, being defended on three 
sides, by aprecijiiceand inoiass, is accessible 
only from the west, by a steep and rocky path. 
The apartments, as is usual in a Border keep, 
or fortress, arc placed one above another, 
and communicate by a narrow stair; on the 
roof are t.vo '.urti/.Tiis, or platforms, for 
defeiu e or pleasure, 'ihe inner door of the 
tower IS wood, the outer an iron gale; the 
distance between them being nme feet, the 
thickness, namely, of the wall From the 
elevated situation of Smaylliolme Tower, it 
is seen many miles in e\<Ty direction. 
Among the crags by wliidi it is surrounded, 
one, more eminent, is called the W^atchfold^ 
and IS said to havoboon tliosl.ition ofa beacon 
in the times of war with England. Without 
the tower-court is a ruined niajfl. Bi other 
Slone is a heath in the neighbourhood of 
Smaylho’ine Tower. 

'I'his ballad was first printed in Mr. Lewis’s 
Tales of Wonder. It is here pubbshp<l, with 
some additional illustrations, particul.tily an 
account of the battle of Aneiam Moor; 
which seemed proper in a work upon Bonier 
antiquities. Tne catastrophe ol the tale is 
founded upon a well-known Irish tiadition. 
This ancient fortress and its > icinity formed 
the scene of the E<litor’s infancy, and seemed 
to claim from him this attempt to celebrate 
them in a Border tale. 


Note I. 

BATTLE OF A NCR AM MOOR. - P. 664. 

Loid Eicrs and Sir Biiari Lalouri, during 
the year 1544, comniittc<l the most arcadtui 
ravages upon the Scottish frontiers, com- 
pelling most of the inhabitants, and especially 


the men of Liddesdale, to take assurance 
under the King of England. Upon the 
17th November, in that year, the sum total 
of (heir depredations stood thus, in the 
bloody ledger of Lord Evers . — 

Towns, towers, barnekynes, par>'she 
churches, bastill liouses, burned 

and destroyeil 192 

Scots slain 40^ 

Prisoners taken 

Nolt (cattle) 10,^86 

Shepc t2,49i 

Nags and geldings 1296 

Gayt 20f7 

Bolls of torn 850 

Insight gear, *<.0 (furniture) an incal- 
culable quantity. 

Murdin’s State Papers^ \ol. 1. p. 51. 

For these services Sir Ralph E\ers was 
made a lA>rd of Parliament. See a strain of 
exulting congratulation upon his promotion 
poured foith l>y some, conteinporaiy minstrel, 
in \ol. i. p 417 of 1 he Border Minstrelsy 
'I he King of England had proini'^ed to 
tln'setwobaronsafeurlal grant 01 the country, 
winch they had thus reduced to a desert; 
uj'on heal ing which, .Xrclnbalil Douglas, the 
seventh Earl of Angus, is said to have sworn 
to write the. deed of investiture upon their 
skins, with sharp pens and bloo«lv ink, in 
resentment for their havin^ di faced the 
tombs of his ancestors at Melrose —Co DS- 
CRorr. In i«;45, I,ord Evrrs and Latoun 
again enteied Scotland, with an army con- 
sisting of 3WX1 merciMiaru s, 151x5 English 
Borderers, and ytx; as>iircd Scottish men, 
rhtefly Armstrongs, Turnbulls, and other 
broken clans. In this second incursion, the 
English gf nerals even exceeded their former 
cruelty. Evers binned the tower of Broom- 
house, with its lady (a noble and aged 
woman, says Lesley) and her whole family, 
riie English penetrated as far as Melrose 
winch they had destioyed last year, and 
which they now again pillaged. As they 
leturned towanla Jedburgh, they were fol 
lowed by Angus at the head of *1000 horse, 
who was shortly after joined by the famous 
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Norman Lesley, with a body of Fife-men. 
The English, bemgnrobably unwilling to cross 
the Teviot while the Scots hung upon their 
rear, halted upon Ancram Moor, above the 
village of that name ; and the Scottish 
genet al \\as deliberating whether to advanre 
or retire, when Sir Walter Scott, of Buccleuch, 
came up at full speed with a small but chosen 
body of his retainers, the rest of whom were 
near at hand. By the advice of this cxpeii- 
enced warrior (to whose conduct Pitscottie 
and Buchanan ascribe the success of the 
engagement), Angus withdrew from the 
height which he occupied, and drew up his 
forces behind it, upon a piece of low flat 
round, c.illed Panier-heugh, or Panicl- 
eugh. The spaie horses being sent to an 
eminence in their rear, appeared to the 
English to be the main body of the Scots in 
the act of flight. Under this persuasion, 
Evers and Latoun huriied urecipitately for- 
ward, and having asccndcu the hill, which 
their loes had abandoned, were no loss dis- 
mayed than astonished to find the phalanx 
of Scottish speaimcn drawn up, in firm array 
upon the flat ground below. The Scots in 
their tuin became the assailants. A heron, 
roused ftom the marshes by the tumult, 
soared away betwixt the encountering at inies. 
‘O!’ exclaimed Angus, ‘that I had here 
my w’hite goss-liawk, that we might all yoke 
at once'’ — riOUSCKOKF. The English, lireath- 
less and fatigued, h.'l^ing the setting snn and 
w'ind full in their fares, were unable to 
withstand the resolute and desperate chaige 
of the Scottish lances. No sooner had they 
begun to waver, than their own allies, the 
assured liordcrers, who had been waiting the 
event, thievv aside their rod ciosses, and, 
joining their count lymen, made a most 
merciless slaughter among the English fugi- 
tiv^cs, the pursuers calling upon each othei 
to ‘ Remember Broomhousfi ’ ’ — Leslev, 
p. 478 

In the battle fell Lord Evers and his son, 
together with Sir Biian l^atoun, and 8(X) 
Englishmen, many of whom wrie peisons of 
ranlc. A thousand piisoneis weie taken 
Among these was a patriotic .aldeim.xn of 
London, Read by name, who, having con- 
tumaciously refused to nay Ins portion ot 
a benevolence demanded from tlie city by 
Henry VI 11 , was sent by royal authority 
to serve against the Scots. These, at settling 
bis ransom, he found still more, exorbitant 
in their exactions than the monarch. — R ed- 
PATH’S Border J/htory^ p. 03. 

Evers was much regietteu by King Henry, 
who swore to avenge liis df^atli upon Angus, 
against whom he conceived himselt to have 
particular grounds of resentment, on account 
of favours received by the earl at his hands 
The answer of A ngus was wort hy of a Douglas 
*Is our brother^n-Iaw offencled,’ said he. 
‘that I, as a good Scotsman, have avenged 
my ravaged country, and the defaced 
tombs of my ancestors, upon Ralph Evers? 


They were better men than he, and I was 
bound to do no less — and will he take my 
life for that? Little know’s King Henry th« 
skirts of Kirnetable : I can keep inysell there 
against all his English host.’- Godsckoft. 

Such was the noted battle of Ancram 
Moor. The spot on w-hich it was fought 
is called Lilyard’s Edge, from an Ama- 
zonian Scottish woman of that name, who is 
reported, by tradition, to have distinguished 
herself^ in the same manner as Squire 
Witherington. The old people point out 
her monument, now broken ana defaced. 
The inscription is said to have been legible 
within this century, and to have run thus : 

•I'.iir inaKlen Lylliartl lies iimler this stane. 

Litllc «as hei stature, but Kreut was her fame ; 

Upon the Knglisli loiins she laiil inony thiiiiins, 

And, w'hen her lees were eutted off, she fi)ii(;nc upon 
her t.tinups 

V'ule .‘ircontit Pari\h o/' Meltose. 

ft appears, from a passage in Stowe, that 
an ancestor of Lord Ivv'ers held also a grant 
of Scottish lands from an bmglish monarch. 
‘ T have seen,’ s.ays the historian, ‘ umler the 
broad-seale of the said King Edward I, 
a manor, called Ketnes, in the county of 
I'orlare, in Scotland, and neero the furthest 

f art of the same nation northward, given to 
olin Ure an<l his h» ires, .ancostoi to the Lord 
're, that now is, for his sei vice done in these 
i partes, with maiket, ^c. dated at Lanorcost, 

' (he 20th day of October, anno regis, 34 * — 
Stowe's Auuah^ p. 210. This grant, like 
that of Henry, must hav'c been dangerous 
to the rt'ceiv'er. 


No IE II. 

That nuv who fte'er beholds the day — P. 667. 

The circumstance of the nun, ‘who never 
saw the d.iv,’ is not (iitiiely’ imagmai'V- 
About fifty yi ais ago an uriloi tun, xfe female 
w a Ilf lei er took up her icsidence in a dark 
v.iiilt, among the luiiis of Dry burgh Abbey, 
which, during the day, she nevrr quitted. 
When night fell, she issued from this miser- 
able habitation, and went to the house of 
Mr. ll.alibuiTon of Nevvmains, tlie Editor’s 
gieat-granflfather, or to that of Mr. Erskine 
of Sheilfirld, twogenth'ini'n of the neighbour- 
hoofl. From their ehaiity, she obtained such 
nfcessaiit sas she could be prevailed upon to 
accf‘|)t. At twelve, each night, she lighted her 
canclle, and returned to her vault, assuring 
her fncndly neighbours, that, duimg her 
absf nee, her habitat loii was ananged by 
a spirit, to whom she gav-o the uneouth name 
of Fatlif>s\ ilescnbing him as .a little man, 
wearing heavy iron shoes, with which he 
trampled the clay floor of the vault, to dispel 
the damps This circumstance c.aused her to 
be regarded, by the well-informed, with com- 
passion, as deranged in her understanding; 
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andby the vulgar, with some dftgrce of terror. she never more would behold the light of 
The cause of her adopting this extraordinary d^. 

mode of life she would never explain. It was, The vault, or rather dungeon, in w'hich this 
however, believed to have been oc«'asioned by unfortunate woirian lived and died, passes still 
a vow, that duiing the absence of a man to by the name of the supei natural Ixiing, w'ith 
whom she was attached, she would never look which its gloom was tenanted by her disturbed 
upon the sun. Her lover never returned. imagination, and few of the neighbouring 
He fell during the civil war of 1745-6, and peasants dare enter it by niglit, — 1803. 


CADYOW 


The ruins of Cadyow, or Cadzow Castle, 
the ancient baronial lesit'enre of the family 
of 1 1.imilloM, are situated upon llu^pK ripitous 
banks of the nver about two inihs 

above its junrtion with the, t'lyde. Ttwns 
dismanlled, in the ef>n( lusion of the Civil I 
\V.iis,duiing the leignol till un oitanateMary. | 
to whose cause (lie housed H imi/ton «!< voUd 1 
theinselvi's with a geneious zeal, vvh.ch oc- ! 
casioned (hi'ir ternpoiary ob'.cuiity, and, very j 
iicai ly, ihrir total luiii '1 he situation ot the ■ 
ruins, embose'iK d 111 wood, daikt ned by ivy I 
and crei pi ig sl>u't"». nnd overhanging th** , 
brawling torrent, is Ujiiiantic in the highest , 
degree. In the imitn dial v iciinty of C a«l}Ow j 
is a glove of uninense oaks, (he iciiiains ot ! 
the Caledonian Foiest, vvhidi ancMiitly ! 
extendi d thiougli (lie south of Scotian I, j 
fiom the e.istt in to the, Atl.inl c ()<»an 1 

Some o( tliesi* tioe-, ineasui I Ivvi ntv-live li < t, 
and upvi aids, in cm iiinfeo nre ; and the slate 
ot decay in vv Inch they now appear show >> tliat 
they have vv itne>,sed the iitisot tlie Umnls 
Thu whole m< moi y is iiicludid 111 the inagnili- 
ci'iit and eMeiisive pai k ot the lJuke ot 
Hamilton, llieie was long piesi ived in tins 
fon-st the breed the Seolii>h wild cattle, 
until tin 11 fciocity octa‘»ioned tin ir being ex- 
tirpated, about forty ) ears ago . TIu 11 ap- 
pearance was In aulilul, being inilk-wlnle, 
with black inuz/les, lioins, and lioofs Ihe, 
bulls aie desv iilied by ancient .uiihois as 
having white inane^; but ihoise of latter da} s 
hatl lost that jieculiai ily, peihaps by intn- 
mixture with the tame bieeil. 

Indi tailing the diatliot the Regent Murray, 
winch ii made (he subject ot the b.illad, it 
would br injustice to inv rcadei to use other 
words than those of Hi. Kobei tson, wliose 
account of that incuiorablc ivent luiins a 
beautiful piece of liisloncal painting 

‘Hamilton of Jkjtlnvi'llliaugb was the 

Cl son vv bo coiiimitti'd tins b.\i barons action. 

Ic had been cendeinued to death soon alter 


• Coimting from the .ippcarain-c- ef TAr 

y 1 //« 1. iSi • 1, I nikli.irt jn'int«, <Mit th.it si» 1 lU* 
as ciK' i-'vi .1 herd nt lliosu t.iitle soil rcinaiin--d nt 
Cadzuw l-oresl 


CASTLE. 


the battle of Langside, as we have already 
related, and ovvrd his life to the Regent’s 
tltincncy. But part of his estate liad been 
bestowed upon one of the Regent's favourites, 
who seized Ills house, andtuiiird out his wife, 
n.iked, in a cold ri ght, into the open fields, 
wheie, btlore nevi moiti'ng, .she became 
funously ni.ad. Tins injuiy made a derper 
impression on linn tli.in the benefit he had 
r< c< IV ( d, and fiom that niomcnt he v’owr d to 
be reveiigid of the Rt gent. Party rage 
strengthened and mllaim d Ins private res» nt- 
inent Hiskmsnu n, the Hamiltons, appl.iuded 
the intiinrise. Ihc mavims of that age 
justified tlie most ih speiatc course he could 
t.ike to obtain ven.;tance. He follow* d the 
Regent tor soini time, amj vvalilud lor an 
oj)j)oitumty to sin\e the blow. He lesolvcil 
•at 1 1st to wait tnl his * iiemy sliouM airivc at 
ianlithgovv, ihiough whiiiriie was to pass in 
Insvvayfiom '^liilnigto r.dmbuigh Hetook 
Ins s'.ind in a vvood«'n gallety, v\hieh h.vl a 
winilow tow aids the stn et , spn ad a feather- 
bt d on tilt; tloor to hinder the noise ol his 
liittrom 1)1 mg heard ; hung up a l*I.Trk cloth 
l)i Innd him, that his shadow might not be 
observe<l fiom vvitliout, and. .alter all this 
I prepaiatKm, calmly expMleil tlie Regent's 
I appioat h, who Iia'l Jo!g< d, dm mg the night, 
in .1 house not fir distant. Some mdisliiKt 
inlormalion ot the dangei w'-ich ihrcatmed 
' him had b« * n convevi d to t!ie Ri gent, and 
ho p.iid so much u gaid to it. tliat he rcs«^Ivcd 
to letuiii 1)} li e same gat«* thiough which he 
had inlei(_d. and to IciJi a compass round 
the town. But. as tlie i rowd about the gate 
was great, and lie liiinsi If unacsjuainted with 
tc.ii, be procee ded dm ctly along the street; 
and the lliioiig ot people obliging liim to 
iinive verv slowly, gave th«? assassin time to 
' t.ike so Hue an .inn, that lie shot him, with 
.1 s ngle bullet, through the lower pait of Ins 
billv, .and killed the hoisc ol a gentleman 
, who ro»lo on Ins other side His followers 
I instantly ciuleavoiiied to bre.ik into the 
j house whence tlie blow liad come; but they 
' found the iloor strongly ban leaded, anil. 

I Ik fore it could be foteed open, Hamilton hail 
1 mounted a fleet horse, winch stood ready 
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for him at a back passage, and was got far 
beyond their reach. The Regent died the 
same night of his wound .’ — Hisiory of 
Scotland^ Book v. 

Bothwellhaugh rode straight to Hamilton, 
where he was received in triumph • for the 
ashes of the houses in Clydesdale, wnich had 
been burned by Muriay’s army, were yet 
smoking ; and party prejudice, the habits 
of the age, and the enoiinity of the pro- 
vocation, seemed to his kinsmen to justify 
the deed. After a short abode at Hamilton, 
this fierce and determined man left Scotland! 
and served in France, under the patronage of 
the family of Guise, to whom he was doubtless 
recommended by having avenged the cause 
of their niece, Q*i^en Mary, upon her un- 
grateful brother. De Thou has recorded, that 
an attempt was made to engage him to 
assassinate Caspar de Coligni, tne famous 
Admiral of b'rance, and the buckler of the 
Huguenot cause. But the character of 
Bothwellhaugh was mistaken. He was no 
mercenary trader in blood, and rcjcctecl the 
offer with contempt and indignation. He had 
no authority, he said, fiom Scotland to 
commit murders in France ; he had avenged 
his own just quarrel, but he would neither, 
for price nor prayer, avenge that of another 
mzxi.-^ThuanuSy cap. 46. 

The Regent’s death happened Januai^ ajt, 
1569. It 19 anplauded or stigmatized, 
contemporary nistorians, accoiding to their 
religious or party prejudices. The tiiumph 
of Blackwood is unbounded. He not only 
extols the pious feat of Bothwellhaugh, 
‘who,’ he observes, ‘satisfied, with a single 
ounce of load, him whose sacrilegious avarice 
had stiipped the metropolitan church of 
St. Andrews of its covering ’ ; but he as- 
cribes it to immediate di\ine inspiration, 
and the escapepf Hamilton to little less than 
the miraculous interference of the Deity, — 
Jebb, voI. ii. p. 26^. With equal injustice, it 
was, by others, made the ground of a general 
national reflection ; for, when Mather urged 
Bcrney to assassinate Burleigh, and quoted 
the examples of Poltrot and Bothwellhaugh, 
the other conspirator answered, ‘ that ne>ther 
Poltrot nor Mainble.ton did attempt their 
enterprise, without some reason or con- 
sideration to lead them to it ; as the one, by 
hyre, and promise of preferment or rewardc; 
the other, upon desperate mind of revenge, 
for a lyttle wrong done unto him, as Uic 
report goethe, according to the vy le trayterous 
dysposysyon of the hoole natyon of the 
Scottes.’— Mur din’s State Papers^ vol. i. 
p. 197. 


Note I. 

Sound the pryse/~V. 66X. 

Ptyse — The note blown at the death of the 
game. ‘ In Caledonia ohm frequens erat 
sylvestris quidani bos, nunc vero rarior, qui, 
oolore caodidissimo, jubam densam et de- 


misaam instar leonis gestat, tnicnlentus ac 
ferus ab humano genere abhorrens, ut quae- 
cunque homines vel manibus contrectarint, 
vel halitu pcrflaverint, ab iis multos post dies 
omtiino abstinuerunt. Ad hoc tanta audacia 
huicbovi indita ernt, ut non solum initatus 
equitesfurentcr prosterneret, sed ne tantillum 
lacessitusomnes promiscue homines cornibus 
ac ungulis peterit; ac canum, qui apud nos 
ferocissimi sunt, impetus plane contemneret. 
^us carnes cartihiginosae^ sed saporis sua- 
vissimi. Erat is ohm per illam vastissimam 
Caledoniae sylvam frequens, sed humana 
ingluvie jam assumptus tiibus tantuin locis 
cst reliquus, Strivihngii, Cunibernaldiae, et 
Kincarniac.’— Leslalus, Sco/fae Description 
— ISce a note on Castle DangerouSy 
averley Novels.] 


Note II. 

Stem Claud replied. - P. 668. 

Lord Claud Hamilton, second son of the 
Duke of Cliatrlherault, and commendator of 
the Abbey ofPaislf‘y,actcd a distinguished part 
during the troublt^s of Queen Mary’s reign, 
and remained unalterably attached to the 
cause of that unfortunate princess. He led 
the van of her army at the fatal battle of 
Langside, and was one of tlic commanders 
at the Raid of Stirling, which had so nearly 
given complete success to the. Queen’s faction. 
He was ancestor of the present [ i^’o3] Marquis 
of Abercorn. 


No'IE III. 

Woodhouselce.- P. 668. 

This barony, stretching along the banks 
of the Ksk, near Auchendinnv, belonged to 
Bothwellhaugh, in right of nis wife. The 
ruins of the mansion, from whence she was 
expelled in the brutal manner which occa- 
sioned her death, are still to be seen in 
a hollow glen beside the livc-r. Popular 
report tenants them with the restless ghost 
of the Lady Bothwi llhaugh : whom, now- 
ever, itconfo'unds with Laily Anne Bothwell, 
w'hose Lament is so popular. This spectre 
is so tenacious of her rights, that, a part of 
the stones of the ancient edifice having been 
employed in building or repairing the present 
Woodnouselee, she lias deemed it a part of her 
privilege to haunt that house al.so ; and, even 
of very late years, has excited considerable 
distui Dance and terror amonp the domestics. 
This is a more remarkable vindication of the 
rights of ghost Sy as the present Woodhouse- 
lee, which gives his title to the Honourable 
Alexander Fraser 'I'ytlcr, a senator of the 
Collcj^ of Justice, is situated on the slope 
of the Pentland hills, distant at least founniles 
from her proper abode. She always appears 
in white, ana with her child in her arms. 
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Note IV. 

Drives io the leap his jaded steed.— V. 669. 

Birrel informs us, that Bothwollhaugh. 
being closely pursued, ‘after that spur and 
wand had failed him, he drew foith his 
dagger, and strocke his hor&c behind, w'hilk 
caused the horse to leap a very bro<le stanke 
[i.e. ditch], by whilk means he escapit, and 
gat away from all the rest of the horses.’ — 
Birkei/s Diary, p. 18. 


Note V. 

From the wild Border's humbled side. 

— P. 669. 

Murray’s death took place shortly after an 
expedition to the Borders; which is thus 
commemorated by the author of his Elegy : — 

* So liavini; stablisclit all thini; in this sort, 

To Liddibclnill ai^anc he del r< sort, 

Throw Ewisdail, Likd.iil, and .ill the daills rode he, 
And also lay three iiiKhts m L.umabie, 

Whair na prince lay iliir hundred jtiris before. 

Nae thief durst stir, they did him feir s-t sair ; 

And. that thay suld na ina<r thair thifl allci;'c. 
Threescore and ‘ a elf he brorht of th.-tme in pledjje, 
Syne wardit ii. mu', Ahillc 1 nid the rest keep ordoiir . 
Than ii'jcht the rascVi-l>u!, k< ep ky on the border ' 
Scottish Poitm, itUh century, p 232. 


Note VI. 

With hackbut bent. — P 669. 

Hackbut bent—Ctwvi cock’d. The cat bine, 
w ith which the Regent was shot, is preset ved 
at Hamilton Palace. It is a brass piece, of 
a innidliiig length, very small in the bore, 
and, what is rather extraordin.ir>', appeals to 
hate been rifled or indentctl in the barrel. 
It had a m.itchlock, for which a modern 
firelock has been injudiciously substituted. 


No'IE VII. 

The wild Mac/arlanes' plaided clan. 

— P. 669 

This clan of Lennox Highlandeis w-ere 
attached to the Regent Murray. Hollinshed, 
speaking of the bailie of Langside, says, * In 
this batayle the vallancie of an Heiland 

S entleman, named Macfarlane, stooil the 
Legent’s part in great steede ; for, in the 
hottest bruntc of the lighte, he came up with 
two hundred of his friendes and countrymen, 
and so manfully gave in upon the flankes of 
the Queen’s people, that he was a great 
cause of the disordering of them. This Mac- 
farlane had been lately before, as 1 have 


heard, condemned to die, for some outrage 
by him committed, and obtayning pardon 
through huytu of the Countess of Afurray, he 
lecompenscd that clemencic by this piece of 
service now at this batayle.’ Caldcrw'ood’s 
account is less favourable to the Macfarlanes. 
He states that ‘Macfarlane, with his High- 
landmen, flcfl from the wing where they were 
set. The Lord Lindsay, who stood nearest 
to them in the Regent’s battle, said, ‘Let 
them go I I shall fill their place better : * and 
so, stepping forw-ard, with a company of 
fresh men, barged the enemy, whose spears 
were now spent, with long weapons, so that 
they were oriven bark by force, ^ing before 
almost overthrown by the avaunt-^ard and 
harquebusiers, and so were turneil to flight.' 
— Caloekw'OOo’s ms apud Keith, p. 480. 
Melville mentions the flight of the vanguard, 
but states it to have been cornmaruii'd by 
Mortfiii, and composed chiefly of commoners 
of the barony of Renfrew. 


Noie VIII. 

Glencairn and stout Parkhead were nigh. 

— P. 669. 

The Earl of Cleneairn was a steady ad- 
heient of the Regent tleorge Douglas of 
P.irkhead was a natural brother of the Earl 
of Morton, whose horse was killed by the 
same ball by which Munay fell. 


Note IX. 

haggard Lindesay's iron eye, 

That saw J'atr Mary weep in vain. — P. 669. 

Lord Lindsay, of the Byres, was the most 
ferocious and brutal of the Regent’s faction, 
an<l, as such, wascmplojed to evtort M.-iry’s 
s gnatute to the deed of resignation presented 
to her in Lochleven Castle. He discharged 
his commission with the mo'^t sa\.ige rigour ; 
and it 13 c\rn said, that wh^-n the weeping 
captice, in the act of signing, a^elted her 
eyes from the lat.il dcf'd, he pinched her arm 
whlh the grasp ot his non glo\e. 


Note X. 

So cl'se the minions crowded nigh.- P. 669. 

Not only had the Regent notice of the 
intended attempt upon his life, but c\cn of 
the \eiy house lioni which it was ihreali ned. 
\\ ith that infatuation at which men wonder, 
alter such e\ents have happened, he ileemed 
it would be a sufficient precaution to ride 
biiskly past the dangerous spot. But even 
this was prevented by the crowd : so thai 
Bothwellhaugh had time to take a deliberate 
aim.— S pOTTISWOODE, p. 333. BuCHANAN. 
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to 5***t^<^^*^M*‘ of ^$0 JRnciCnt Q^affct^. 


THE GRAY 


The imperfect state of this ballad, which 
was written several years ago, is not a cir- 
cumstance affected for the purpose of giving 
it that peculiar interest which is often lound 
to arise from unginlified cuiiosity. On the 
contraiy, it was the Kditor’s intention to have 
completed the tale, if he had found himself 
able to succeed to Ins own satisfaction. 
Yielding to the opinion of persons, whose 
judgment, if not biassed by the partiality of 
friendship, is entilletl to deference, he has 
preferreo inserting these verses as a fiagment, 
to his intention ol entirely suppressing them. 

The tradition, upon which the talc is 
founded, legaids a house upon the baiony of 
Gilmetton, near Lasswade, in Mul-l.othian. 
This building, now called Gilnic'iton Grange, 
was originally named Burndale, fiom the 
following tragic ai!\entuie. The barony of 
Gilinerton belonged, of >ote, to a gentle- 
man named 1 lei on, who had one beautiful 
daughter. This young lady was scducc<l by 
the Abbot of New battle, a iichly endowed \ 
abbey, upon the banks of the South Ksk, 
now a seat of the Maicjuis of Lothian. 
Heron came, to the knowledge of this circum- 
stance. and learned also, that the lorers 
cainea on their guilty intcrtouise by the . 
connivance of the lady’s nuise, who li\ed at ' 
this liouse of G.lmeiton Grange, ot Buindale. j 
lie formed a resolution of bloody vengeance, 
undeterred by the supposed sanctity of the 
clerical character, or by the stionger claims 
of natural atffction Choosing, therefoie, ' 
a dark and windy night, wlien the objidsof 
his vengeance were engaged in a stolen intei- | 
\iew, he set fire to a staik of dried thoins, ■ 
and other combustibles, wliich be had caused 
to be piled against the lioiise, and reduced to 
a pile of glowing ashes the dwelling, with all | 
Its inmates ^ 1 

The scene with which the ballad opens i 
was suggested by the following cuiious , 
passage, extracted from the. Life of Ale.\- I 
ander Peden, one of the wandiMing and per- . 
secuted teachers of the sect ol Cameron lans, , 
during the reign of Charles II and his j 
successor, James. 1 his person w-as supposcil j 
by his followers, and, perhaps, really bein \ed , 
himself, to be posses^.er] of supernatural gifts ; 
for the wild seines which they fiequeiilcd. 
and the constant dangers w Im h were 1 ncui 1 ed 
through their proscription, deepened upon 
their minds the gloom of superstition, so ' 
general in that age. 

’About the same time he [Peden] came to j 


t This tradition was conununicated to me by 
John Clerk, lisq. of Lldin, author of an 1 -isay 
upon Kaval Tactics. 


BROTHER. 


Anilrcvv Normand’s house, in the palish of 
Allow ay, in the shire of Ayr, being to pieach 
at night in his barn. After he came in, he 
halteii a little, leaning upon a chair-back, 
W'lth his face coicred ; wIumi he lifted up his 
head, he said, “They aic in this house that 
I have not one word of salvation unto” ; he 
halted.i little again, saying, “ This is strange, 
that the devil will not go out, that we may 
begin our woi k ! " Then ihc-rc was a woman 
went ont, ill-lookcd upon almost all her life, 
and to her d> mg hour, for .a witch, with 
many pn sumptions of the s.iiric. It escaped 
mo, 111 the former passage s, what John Muir- 
hcad(whom I have often mentioned) told me, 
that when hecamefrom Itcland totialloway, 
he w.is at famil\ -w 01 ship, and giving some 
notes upon the vSciiptuie lead, when a very 
ill-Iookingin.in came, and sat dow n w ithin the 
door, at the baek of the /inllnn Ipaitition of 
the cottage]: iimnediately he haltnl and 
said, “Till i<* 13 some uiih.ippy body pist now 
come into this house. 1 thaige him to go 
I out, ;ind not stoj) my mouth ! ’’ d'hispiison 
j wentout, and \\cinsisfiii\ went on], vet In* saw 
him n» itlier come in nor go out 7 Vv I.t/'e 
ond JVopht'c.es of Mr Ah'.xander Peden ^ 
liile Minisfcro/ f/te Gosf-clat New Glcnlncc^ 
in G'adtKoi\\ pait 11 jO. 

A fiuiully coi lespondi nt remarks, ‘that 
the inrajiaeity of pioieiding in the pi i loi in- 
aiioeofa leligious duty, win n .1 1 rintaminati d 
pel son IS picsent, is ol mukIi higin r antn|uity 
than the eia of the Ki veieinl Mr. Aloxaiidi r 
peden Vide, PabnlaSy cap. 26. 

‘ Ml dea Connlho exul, At In nas, ail Aogeum 
Pandionis lilium dev nut in hospitiuin, eique 
mipsit. . , Postea saendos Dianae. Mi deam 
o-xagitare, coepit, regique iiogabat sac ra caste 
facere posse, co quod in e.x civit.ite esset 
mulicr vcncCca ft sceleiata, tunc exulatur.’ 


None I. 

From that fair dome where suit is ^aid 
By blast of bufflc Jrce.—V. 671. 

The b.iiony of Pi imycuik, the properly 
of Sir Ciioigc Clerk, Bait, is held uy a 
siiigul.ir tenure ; the propiietor being bounil 
to sit upon a huge 101 ky (ragim nl called the 
Buckstane, and wiinl tliiee blasts of a horn, 
when the K-ing shall come to hunt on the 
Bortiugh Muir, near Ivlinl»urgh. Hence the 
family have ado|)tcil .as tin 11 cicst a di^mi- 
foiester proper, winding a hoi 11, with the 
motto, free for a Blast. The beautiful 
m.ansion-housc ofPennycuik ismucli admired 
both on account of the aichitcclure ana 
surrounding sccnciy. 
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Note II. 

Auchendinny's hasel glade.—V, Ojt. 

Auchcndinny, situated upon the Rske, 
below IViinycuik. the present residence of 
the ingenious H. Mackenzie, Iwi , author of 
Manof Feeling^ &c,— Edition 1803. 


Note III. 

Haunted Woodhouselee.—V. 671. 

For the traditions ronnected with this 
ruinous mansion, see Ballad of ‘Cadyow 
Castle,’ Note III, p. 690. 


No IE IV. 

Melville's becchy grove — P. 671. 

Melville Castle, the seat of the Right 
Honourable Lord Melville, to whom it 
gives the title of Viseomit, is delightlullv 
situated upon the Eske, near laisswade 


V I 

Roslin ' s rocky jjUh — P ti 7 1 . 

The ruins of Roslin Castle, ilu; baronial 
residence of the aiielent family of St. Clair. 1 
The Colhie chapel, which is still m btaulilul , 
preservation, with the loiu > lic and woody 
dell in winch they ate sitiiatt d, belong to the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Rosslv'n, the 
lepreseniative of the former Loidsof Roslin. 1 


Note VI. 

Dalkeilh,~V. 671. 

The village and castle of Dalkeith belonged 
of old to the famous Earl ol Morton, out 
is now the residence of the noble family 
of Buccleuch, The paik extends along the 
Eske, which is there joined by its sister 
stream of the same name. 


Not evil 

Classic Hawthornden. -Y. 671. 

llavvthormlen, the residence of the poet 
Drumm nnl. A house of more modern date 
IS enclosed, as it were, by the luins of the 
ancient castle, and ovi 1 hangs a trcnnendoiis 
piecipice upon the banks of the Eskc, per- 
forated by wiinling tav<s, which in former 
times were a lefuge to the oppressed patriots 
of Scotland Here Diummond n ccived Ben 
Jonson, who jriuiiiev (1 from London on foot 
in Older to visit him. llie beauty of this 
striking sc( mi has been much mjuKd of 
late years by the indiscriminate use, of the 
axe. The tiavcllcr now looks in vain for the 
leafy bovvei, 

ht'rc J' -II /.III sal in Drummon'l's sori.al sh-i-le 

Upon the whole, tracing the Eske from 
its source till It joins the s<aat Musselburgh, 
no stream in Scotland can boast such a v aned 
suctession of the most interesting objects, 
as well as of the movt lomant'c andbeautiful 
seentiy. l8ot- • .--'Iho beautiful scenery of 
1 law thorfiden has, since the above nf)tewas 
written, lecovcred all its proper ornament of 
wood. 1831. 
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, ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER.) 


HIS FIRST LINES. 

(1782) 

{Preserved by his Mothet.) 

In awful ruins iEtna thunders nigh, 

And sends in pitchy whirlwinds to 
the sky 

Black clouds of smoke, which, still as 
they aspire, 

From their dark sides there bursts 
the glowing fire ; 

At othey times huge balls of fire arc 
toss’d 

That lick the stars, and in the smoke 
arc lost : 

Sometimes the mount, with vast con- 
vulsions torn, 

Emits huge rocks, which instantly 
are borne 

With loud explosions to the starry 
skies, 

The stones made liquid as the huge 
mass flics. 

Then back again with greater weight 
recoils, 

Wliile iEtna thundering from the 
bottom boils. 


ON A THUNDERSTORM. 

(17^3) 

{Preserved by his Schoolmaster.) 

Loud o’er my head though awful 
thunders roll, 

And vivid lightnings flash from pole 
to pole, 

Yet ’tis thy voice, my God, that bids 
them fly, 

Thy arm directs those lightnings 
through the sky. 

Then let the good thy mighty name 
revere, 

And harden’d sinners thy just venge- 
ance fear. 


ON THE SETTING SUN. 

(i7«3) 

(Preserved by his Schoolmaster.) 
Those evening clouds, that setting ray. 
And beauteous tinUs, serve to display 
Their great Creator’s praise ; 

Then let the short-lived thing call’d 
man, 

Whose life’s comprised within a span. 
To him his homage raise. 
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We often praise the evening clouds, 
And tints so gay and bold, 

But seldom think upon our God, 
Who tinged these clouds with gold ' 


THE VIOLE7'. 

(1797.) 

The violet in her greenwood bower, 
Where birchen boughs with hazels 
mingle, 

May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 

Though fair her gems of azure hue, 
Beneath the dewdrop’s weight re- 
clining ; 

I’ve seen an eye of lovelier blue, 
More sw^ui thiough wat’ry lustre 
shining. 

The summer sun that dew shall dry, 
Ere yet the day be past its morrow ; 

Nor longer in my false Irve's eye 
Remain’d the tearof parting sorrow. 


TO A LADY 

WITH FLOWERS FROM THE ROMAN 
WALL. 

(*797) 

Take these flowers which, purple 
waving, 

On the ruin’d rampart grew, 
Where, the sons of freedom braving, 
Rome’s imperial standards flew. 

Warriors from the breach of danger 
Pluck no longer laurels there ; 
They but yield the passing stranger 
Wild-flower wreaths for Beauty’s 
hair. 


BOTHWELL’S SISTERS THREE. 

A FRAGMENT. 

(»799) 

When fruitful Clydesdale's apple- 
bowers 

Arc mellowing in the noon, 

When sighs round Pembroke's ruin'd 
towers 

The sultry breath of June, 

When Clyde, despite his sheltering 
wood, 

Must leave his channel dry, 

And vainly o’er the limpid flood 
The angler guides his fly, — 

If chance by Bothwell’s lovely braes 
A wanderer thou hast been, 

Or hid thee from the summer’s blaze 
In Blantyre’s bowers of green, 

Full where the copse wood opens wild 
Thy pilgrim step hath staid. 

Where Bothwcll’s towers, in ruin piled 
O’crlook the verdant glade, 

And man3’^ a tale of love and fear 
Hath mingled with the scene — 

Of Bothwcll’s banks that bloom’d so 
dear, 

And Bothwell’s bonny Jean — 

O, if with rugged minstrel lays 
Unsated be thy ear, 

And thou of deeds of other days 
Another talc wilt hear, — 

Then all beneath the spreading beech, 
Flung careless on the lea, 

The Gothic muse the tale shall teach 
Of Bothwell’s sisters three. 

Wight Wallace stood on Deckmont 
head, 

He blew his bugle round. 

Till the wild bull in Cadyow wood 
Has started at the sound. 


Z 
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Saint George’s cross, o’er Bothwell 
hung, 

Was waving far and wide, 

And from the lofty turret Hung 
Its crimson blaze on Clyde ; 

And rising at the bugle blast 
That marked the Scottish foe, 

Old England's yeomen muster’d fast, 
And bent the Norman bow. 

Tall in the midst Sir Aylmer rose, 
Proud Pembroke’s Earl was he — 
While — 


THE COVENANTER'S FATE. 

(»799-) 

And ne’er but once, my son, he says. 
Was yon sad cavern trod, — 

In persecution’s iron days, 

When the land was left by God. 

From Bewlie bog, with slaughter red, 
A wanderer hither drew. 

And oft he stopt and turn’d his head. 
As by fits the night wind blew; 

For trampling round by Cheviot edge 
Were heard the troopers keen. 

And frequent from the Whitelaw ridge 
The death-shot flash’d between. 

The moonbeams through the misty 
shower 

On yon dark cavern fell ; 

Through the cloudy night the snow 
gleam’d white. 

Which sunbeam ne’er could quell. 

* Yon cavern dark is rough and rude, 
And cold its jaws of snow ; 

But more rough and rude are the 
men of blood, 

That hunt my life below 1 


‘ Yon spell-bound den, as the aged tell, 
Was hewn by demon’s hands ; 

But I had lourd inelle with the fiends 
of hell 

Than with Clavers and his band.’ 

He heard the deep-mouth’d blood- 
hound bark, 

He heard tlie horses neigh. 

He plunged him in tJie cavern dark. 
And downward sped his way. 

Now faintly down the winding path 
Came the cry of the faulting hound. 
And the mutter’d c .th of baulked 
wrath 

Was lost in hollow sound. 

He threw him on the fliiited floor, 
And held his breath for fear ; 

He rose and bitter cursed his foes, 

As the sounds died on his car : 

* O bare thine arm, thou battling Lord, 

For .Scotland’s wandering band ; 
Dash from the oppressor’s grasp the 
sword. 

And sweep him from the land 1 

‘ Forget not thou thy people’s groans 
From dark Dunnolter’s tower, 
Mix’d with the seafowrsshnlly moans. 
And ocean’s bursting roar ! 

‘ O, in fell Clavers’ liour of pride. 
Even in his mightiest day, 

As bold nc strides through conquest’s 
tide, 

O stretch him on the clay ! 

‘H is widow and his little ones, 

O from their tower of trust 
Remove its strong foundation stones. 
And crush them in the dust !’ 

* Sweet prayers to me ! ’ a voice replied ; 

‘Thrice welcome, guest of mine !’ 
And glimmering on the cavern side 
A light was seen to shine. 
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An aged man, in amice brown. 

Stood by the wanderer’s side ; 

By powerful cliarm, a dead man’s arm 
The torch's light supplied. 

From each stiff finger, stretch'd 
upright, 

Arose a ghastly fiamc, 

That waved not in the blast of night 
Which through the cavern came. 

O, deadly blue was that taper’s hue, 
T>'at flamed the cavern o’er, 

But more deadly blue was the ghastly 
hue 

Of his eyes who the taper bore. 

He laid on his head a hand like lead, 
As heavy, pale, and cold- 

* Vengeance be thine, thou guest of 

mine. 

If thy heart bo liim an<l bold. 

* But if faint thy heart, and caitiff fear 

Thy recreant sinews know. 

The mountain erne thy hear»^ shall tear, 
Thy nerves the hooded crow.’ 

The wanderer raised him undismay’d : 

‘ My soul, by dangers steel’d. 

Is stubborn as my border blade. 
Which never knew to yield. 

‘ And if thy power can speed the hour 
Of vengeance on my foes, 

Theirs be the fate from bridge and gate 
To feed the hooded crows.’ 

The Brownie look’d him in the face, 
And his colour fled with speed — 

‘ I fear me,’ quoth he, ‘uncath it will be 
To match thy word with deed 

* In ancient days when English bands 

Sore ravaged Scotland fair, 

The sword and shield of Scottish land 
Was valiant Halbert Kerr. 
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* A warlock loved the warrior well. 

Sir Michael Scott by name, 

And he sought for his sake a spell to 
make, 

Should the Southern foemen tame. 

‘ “ Look thou,” he said, from Cess- 
ford head. 

As the July sun sinks low, 

And when glimmering white on 
Cheviot’s height 

Thou shalt spy a wreath of snow. 
The speli is complete which shall 
bring to thy feet 
The haughty Saxon foe.” 

‘ For many a year wrought the wizard 
here, 

In Cheviot’s bosom low, 

Till the spell was complete, and in 
July’s heat 

Appear’d December’s snow; 

But Ccsbfurd’s Halbert nev’er came 
The wondrous cause to know. 

* For years before in Bowden aisle 

The warrior's bones had lain ; 

Anti after short while, by female guile, 
Sir Michael Scott was slain. 

' Blit me and my brethren in this cell 
His mighty charms retain ; 

And he that can quell the powerful 
spell 

Shall o’er broad Scotland reign.* 

He led him through an iron door 
And up a winding stair. 

And in wild amaze did the wanderer 
gaze 

On the sight which open’d there. 

Through the gloomy night flash’d 
ruddy light, — 

A thousand torches glow ; 

The cave rose high, like the vaulted sky, 
O’er stalls in double row. 
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In every stall of that endless hall 
Stood a steed in barbing bright ; 

At the foot of each steed, all arm’d 
save the head, 

Lay stretch'd a stalwart knight. 

In each mail’d hand was a naked brand ; 

As they lay on the black bull’s hide, 
Each visage stern did upwards turn, 
With eyeballs fix'd and wide. 

A launcegay strong, full twelve ells 
long, 

By every warrior hung ; 

At each pommel there, for battle yarc, 
A Jedwood axe was slung. 

The casque hung near each cavalier ; 

The plumes waved mournfully 
At every tread which the wanderer 
made 

Through the hall of gramarye. 

The ruddy beam of the torches’ gleam 
That glared the warriors on, 
Reflected light from armour bright. 

In noontide splendour shone. 

And onward seen in lustre sheen. 
Still lengthening on the sight. 
Through the boundless hall stood 
'Steeds in stall, 

And by each lay a sable knight. 

Still as the dead lay each horseman 
dread, 

And moved nor limb nor tongue ; 
Each steed stood stiff as an earthfast 
cliff. 

Nor hoof nor bridle rung. 

No sounds through all the spacious hall 
The deadly still divide. 

Save where echoes aloof from the 
vaulted roof 

To the wanderer's step replied. 


At length before his wondering eyes, 
On an iron column borne. 

Of antique shape, and giant size. 
Appear'd a sword and horn. 

* Now choose thee here,' quoth his 
leader, 

‘Thy venturous fortune try; 

Thy woe and weal, thy boot and bale. 
In yon brand and bugle lie.* 

Tothefatal brand he mounted his hand, 
But his soul did quiver and quail ; 
The life-blood did start to his shudder- 
ing heart, 

And left him waii and pale. 

7'he brand he forsook, and the horn 
he took 

To 'say a gentle sound ; 

Hut so wild a blast from the bugle brast, 
That the Cheviot rock’d around. 

From Forth to Tecs, from seas to seas, 
The awful bugle rung ; 

On Carlisle wall, and Berwick withal. 
To arms the warders sprung. 

With clank and clang the cavern rang, 
The steeds did stamp and neigh ; 
And loud was the yell as each warrior 
fell 

Stertc up with hoop and cry. 

‘Woe, woe,’ they cried, * thou caitiff 
coward, 

‘ That ever thou wert born ! 

Why drew ye not the knightly sword 
Before ye blew the horn ? ' 

The morning on the mountain shone, 
And on the bloody ground. 

Hurl’d from the cave with shiver’d 
bone. 

The mangled wretch was found. 

And still beneath the cavern dread. 
Among the glidders grey, 

A shapeless stone with lichens spread 
Marks where the wanderer lay. 
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AT FLODDEN. 

A FRAGMENT. 

(1799-) 

Go sit old Cheviot’s crest below, 

And pensive mark the lingering snow 
In all his scaurs abide, 

And slow dissolving from the hill 
In many a sightless, soundless rill, 
Feed sparkling Bowmont’s tide. 

Fair shines the stream by bank and lea, 
As wimpling to the eastern sea 
She seeks Till’s sullen bed. 
Indenting deep the fatal plain. 

Where Scotland’s noblest, brave in 
vain. 

Around their monarch bled. 

And westward hills on hills you sec. 
Even as old Ocean’s mightiest sea 
Heaves high her waves of foam, 
Dark and snow-ridged from Cutsfcld’s 
wold 

To the proud foot of Cheviot roll’d, 
Earth’s mountain billows come. 


A SONG OF VICTORY. 

(1800.) 

{From ‘ The House of Aspen.') 

Joy to the victors ! the sons of old 
Aspen ! 

Joy to the race of the battle and 
scar I 

Glory’s proud garland triumphantly^ 
grasping ; 

Generous in peace, and victorious 
in war. 


Honour acquiring. 

Valour inspiring, 

Bursting, resistless, through foemen 
they go : 

War-axes wielding, 

Broken ranks yielding, 

Till from the battle proud Roderic 
retiring, 

Yields in wild rout the fair palm to his 
foe. 

Joy to each warrior, true follower of 
P spen ! 

Joy to the heroes that gain’d the 
bold day ! 

Health to our wounded, in agony 
gasping ; 

Peace to our brethren that fell in 
the fray ! 

Boldly this morning, 
Rodcric’s power scorning, 

Well for their chieftain their blades 
did they wield : 

Joy blest them dying, 

As Maltingcn flying, 

Low laid his banners, our conquest 
adorning. 

Their death-clouded eyeballs descried 
on the field ! 

Now to our home, the proud mansion 
of Aspen, 

Rend we, gay victors, triumphant 
away ; 

There each fond damsel, her gallant 
youth clasping. 

Shall wipe from his forehead the 
stains of the fray. 

Listening the prancing 
Of horses advancing ; 

E’en now 01 the turrets our maidens 
appear. 

Love our hearts warming. 
Songs the night charming, 

Round goes the grape in the goblet 
gay dancing ; 

Love, wine, and song, our blithe 
evening shall cheer 1 
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RHEIN-WEIN LIED. 

(i8(x>.) 

(From The House of Aspevi^') 

What makes the troopers* frozen 
courage muster? 

The grapes of juice divine. 

Upon the Rhine, upon the Rhine they 
cluster : 

Oh, blessed be the Rhine ! 

Let fringe and furs, and many a rabbit- 
skin, sirs, 

Bedeck your Saracen ; 

He 'll freeze without what warms our 
hearts within, sirs, 

When the night-frost crusts the fen. 

But on the Rhine, but on the Rhine 
they cluster, 

The grapes of juice divine. 

That make our troopers’ frozen courage 
muster : 

Oh, blessed be the Rhine ! 


THt REIVER'S WEDDING. 

(1802.) 

O wiix yc hear a mirthful bourd ? 

Or will ye hear of courtesie ? 

Or will ye hear how a gallant lord 
Was wedded to a gay ladye^ 

‘Ca’ out the kye,’ quo* the village herd, 
As he stood on the knowe, 

*Ca’ this ane’s nine and that ane’s ten, 
And bauld Lord William’s cow.’ 

‘Ah! by my sooth,’ quoth William 
then, 

‘And stands it that way now. 
When knave and churl have nine an 
ten, 

That the Lord has but his cow ? 


* I swear by the light of the Michael- 
mas moon. 

And the might of Mary high. 

And by the edge of my braidsword 
brown. 

They shall soon say Harden’s kye.’ 

He took a bugle frac his side, 

With names carved o’er and o’er; 
Full many a chief of mcikle pride 
That Border bugle bore, — 

He blew a note baith sharp and hie, 
Till rock and water rang around — 
Three score of moss troopersand three 
Have mounted at that bugle sound. 

The Michaelmas moon had enter’d 
then, 

And ere she wan the full, 

Ye might see by her light in Harden 
glen 

A bow o’ kye and a bassen’d bull. 

And loud and loud in Harden tower 
The quaigh gaed round wi’ meiklc 
glee ; 

For the English beef was brought in 
bower 

And the English ale flow’d mcrrilie. 

And mony a guest from Teviotside 
And Yarrow’s Braes was there ; 
Was never a lord in Scotlaiul wide 
That made more dainty fare. 

They ate, they laugh’d, they sang and 
quafl’d, 

Till nought on board was seen, 
When knight and squire were bonne 
to dine. 

But a spur of silver sheen. 

Lord William has ta’cn his berry 
brown steed, 

A sore shent man was he ; 

' Wait ye, my guests, a little speed ; 
Weel feasted yc shall be.* 
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He rode him down by Falsehope burn, 
His cousin dear to see, 

With him to take a riding turn — 
Wat-draw-the-sword was he. 

And when he came to Falsehope glen, 
Beneath tlie trysting-tree, 

On the smooth green was carved plain, 
‘To Lochwood bound are we.* 

* O if they be gane to dark Lochwood 
To drive the Warden’s gear, 
Betwixt our names, I ween, there’s 
feud ; 

I 'll go and have my share : 

‘For little reck I for Johnstone’s feud, 
The Warden though he be.’ 

So Lord William is away to dark 
I.ochwood, 

With riders barely three. 

The Warden’s daughter ^ in Lochwood 
sate, 

Were all both fair and gay, 

All save the Lady Margaret, 

And she was wan and wae. 

The si.ster, Jean, had a full fair skin. 
And Grace was bauld and biavv; 
But the leal-fast heart her breast within 
It weel was worth them a’. 

Her father’s pranked her sisters twa 
With mcikle joy and pride ; 

But Margaret maun seek Dundrcnnan’.s 
wa’ — 

She ne’er can be a bride. 

On spear and casque by gallants gent 
Her sisters’ scarfs w’crc borne, 

But never at tilt or tournament 
Were Margaret’s colours worn. 

Her sisters rode to Thirlstane bower. 
But she was left at hame 
To wander round the gloomy tower, 
And sigh young Harden’s name. 


‘ Of all the knights, the knight most 
fair, 

From Yarrow to the Tyne,* 

Soft sigh’d the maid, ‘ is Harden’s heir, 
But ne’er can he be mine; 

‘ Of all the maids, the foulest maid, 
From Leviot to the Dec, 

Ah ’’ sighing sad, that lady said, 

‘ Can ne’er young Harden’s be,* 

She looked up the briery glen, 

And up the mossy brae, 

And she saw a score of her father’s men 
Yclad in the Johnstone grey. 

O fast and fast they downwards sped 
The moss and biieis among, 

And in the midst the troopers led 
A shackled knight along. 


WAR.SONG OF THE ROYAL 
EDINBURGH LIGHT DRAGOONS. 

(1P02 ) 

To horse ’ to horse ! the standard flies, 
The bugles sound the call ; 

The Gallic navy stems the seas, 

The voice of battle’s on the breeze. 
Arouse ye, one and all ! 

F'rom high Dunedin’s towerswe come, 
A band of brothers true ; 

Our casques the leopard's spoils sur- 
round, 

With Scotland’s hardy thistle crown’d ; 
Wc boast the red and blueh 

Though tamely crouch to Gallia's frown 
Dull Holland's tardy train ; 

Their ravish'd toys though Romans 
mourn : 

Though gallant Switzers vainly spurn, 
And, foaming, gnaw the chain ; 

1 The royal colours. 
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Oh ! had they mark’d the avenging 
call^ 

Their brethren’s murder gave, 
Disunion ne’er their ranks had mown, 
Nor patriot valour, desperate grown, 
Sought freedom in the grave ! 

Shall we, too, bend the stubborn head. 

In Freedom’s temple born, 

Dress our pale cheek in timid smile, 
To hail a master in our isle, 

Or brook a victor’s scorn ? 

No! though destruction o’er the land 
Come pouring as a flood, 

The sun, that sees our falling day. 
Shall mark our sabres’ deadly sway, 
And set that night in blood. 

For gold let Gallia’s legions fight. 

Or plunder’s bloody gain ; 
Unbribed, unbought, our swords we 
draw. 

To guard our king, to fence our law. 
Nor shall their edge be vain. 

If ever breath of British gale 
Shall fan the tri color, 

Or footstep of invader rude. 

With rapine foul, and red with blood. 
Pollute our happy shore, — 

Then farewell home ! and farewell 
friends ! 

Adieu each tender tie ! 

Resolved, we mingle in the tide, 
Where charging squadrons furious 
ride. 

To conquer or to die. 


1 The allusion is to the massacre of the Swiss Guards, 
on the fatal loth August, 1792. It is painful, but nnt 
useless, to remark, that the passive temper with which 
the Swiss regarded the death of their bravest country- 
men. mercilessly slaughtered in discharge of their 
duty, encouraged and authorized the progressive 
injustice, by which the Alps, once the seat of the 
most virtuous and free people upon the Continent, 
have, at length, been converted into the citadel of 
a foreign and military despot. A state degraded is 
halfeniMved. [18x2.) 


To horse ! to horse I the sabres gleam ; 

High sounds our bugle-call ; 
Combined by honour’s sacred tie. 
Our word is Laws and Liberty I 
March forward, one and all I 


THE BARD'S INCANTATION. 

{ Written under threat of an invasion in 
the Autumn of 1804.) 

The forest of GIcnmore is drear. 

It is all of black pine and the dark 
oak-tree ; 

And the midnight wind to the moun- 
tain deer 

Is whistling the forest lullaby ; 

The moon looks through the drifting 
storm, 

But the troubled lake reflects not her 
form, 

For the waves roll whitening to the 
land, 

And dash against the slielvy strand. 

There is a voice among the trees, 
That mingles with the groaning 
oak — 

That mingles with the stormy breeze. 
And the lake- waves dashing against 
the rock ; 

There is a voice within the wood, 

The voice of the bard in fitful mood ; 

His song was louder than the blast, 

As the bard of GIcnmore through the 
forest past. 

* Wake ye from your sleep of death, 
Minstrels and bards of other days I 

P'or the midnight wind is on the 
heath. 

And the midnight meteors dimly 
blaze : 
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The Spectre with his Bloody Hand 
Is wandering through the wild wood- 
land; 

The owl and the raven are mute for 
dread, 

And the time is meet to awake the 
dead ! 

‘ Souls of the mighty, wake and say. 
To what high strain your harps 
were strung. 

When Lochlin plow’d her billowy way, 
And on your shores her Norsemen 
flung ? 

Her Norsemen train’d to spoil and 
blood, 

Skill’d to prepare the Raven’s food, 
All, by your harpings, doom’d to die 
On bloody Largs and Loncarty. 

‘ Mute are ye all ? No murmurs strange 
Upon the midnight breeze sail by; 
Nor through thv, ^jines, with whistling 
change 

Mimic the harp’s wild harmony ! 
Mute are ye now? Ye ne’er were mute, 
When Murder with his bloody foot. 
And Rapine with his irem hand. 

Were hovering near yon mountain 
strand. 

‘ O yet awake the strain to tell, 

By every deed in song enroll'd, 

By every chief who fought or fell, 
For Albion’s weal in battle bold ; 
From Coilgach', first who roll’d his car 
Through the deep ranks of Roman war, 
To him, of veteran memory dear. 

Who victor died on Aboukir. 

* By all their swords, by all their scars. 
By all their nares, a mighty spell ! 
By all their wounds, by all their wars, 
Arise, the mighty strain to tell ! 

For fiercer than fierce Hengist’s strain, 
More impious than the heathen Dane, 
More graspingthan all-grasping Rome, 
Gaul’s ravening legions hither come !* 

> The Galgacus of Tacitus. 


The wind is hush’d, and still the lake — 
Strange murmurs fill my tinkling 
ears. 

Bristles my hair, my sinews quake. 
At the dread voice of other years ; 

‘ When targets clash’d, and bugles 
rung, 

And blades round warriors heads 
were flung, 

The foremost of the band were wc, 

And hymn’d the joys of Liberty !’ 


HELLVELLYN. 

(1805.) 

I cli.mb'd the dark brow of the mighty 
Hellvellyn, 

Lakes and mountains beneath me 
gleam’d misty and wide ; 

All was still, save by fits, when the 
eagle was yelling. 

And starting around me the echoes 
replied. 

On the right, Striden-edge round the 
Red-tarn was bending. 

And Catchcdicam its left verge was 
defending. 

One huge nameless rock in the front 
was ascending. 

When I mark’d the sad spot where 
the wanderer had died. 

Dark green was that spot ’mid the 
brown mountain-heather. 

Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay 
stretch’d in decay, 

Like the corpse of an outcast abandon'd 
to weather, 

Till the mountain winds wasted 
the tenantless clay. 

Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely 
extended, 

For, faithful in death, his mute 
favourite attended, 
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The much-loved remains of her master 
defended, 

And chased the hill-fox and the 
raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his 
silence was slumber? 

When the wind waved his garment, 
how oft didst thou start ^ 

How many long days and long weeks 
didst thou number, 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend 
of thy heart ^ 

And, oh, was it meet, that — no re- 
quiem read o’er him — 

No mother to weep, and no friend 
to deplore him, 

And thou, little guardian, alone 
stretch’d before him — 

Unhonour’d the Pilgrim from life 
should depart ? 

When a Prince to the fate of the 
Peasant has yielded, 

The tapestry waves dark round the 
dim-lighted hall ; 

With scutcheons of silver the coffin 
is shielded. 

And pages stand mute by the cano- 
pied pall : 

Through the courts, at deep midnight, 
the torches are gleaming ; 

In tho proudly-arch’d chapel the 
banners arc beaming, 

Far adowii the long aisle sacred music 
is streaming, 

Lamenting a Chief of the people 
should fall. 

But mccter for thee, gentle lover of 
nature. 

To lay down thy head like the meek 
mountain lamb, 

When, wilder’d, he drops from some 
cliff huge in stature. 

And draws his last sob by the side 
of his dam. 


And more stately thy couch by this 
desert lake lying. 

Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover 
flying, 

With one faithful friend but to witness 
thy dying, 

In the arms of Hellvellyn and 
Catchcdicam. 

THE DYING BARD. 

(1806.) 

Dinas Emlinn, Pment; for the 
moment is nigh, 

When mute in the woodlands thine 
echoes shall die : 

No more by sweet Tcivi Cadwallon 
shall rave, 

And mix his wild notes with the wild 
dashing wave. 

In spring and in autumn thy glories 
of shade 

Unhonour’d shall flourish, unhonour’d 
shall fade ; 

For soon shall be lifeless the eye and 
the tongue. 

That view’d them with rapture, with 
rapture that sung. 

Thy sons, Dinas Emlinn, may march 
in their pride, 

And chase the proud Saxon from 
Prestatyn’s side ; 

But where is the harp shall give life 
to their name ^ 

And where is the bard shall give 
heroes their fame ? 

And oh, Dinas Emlinn ! thy daughters 
so fair. 

Who heave the white bosom, and 
wave the dark hair; 

What tuneful enthusiast shall worship 
their eye. 

When half of their charms with Cad' 
wallon shall die ? 
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Then adieu, silver Tcivi ! I quit thy 
loved scene, 

To join the dim choir of the bards who 
have been j 

With Lewarch, and Meilor, and Merlin 
the Old, 

And sage Taliessin, high harping to 
hold. 

And adieu, Dinas Emlinn ! still green 
be thy shades, 

Unconquer’d thy warriors, and match- 
less thy maids ! 

And thou, whose faint warhliiigs my 
weakness can tell. 

Farewell, my loved Harp ’ my last 
treasure, farewell ' 


THE NORMAN HORSE SHOE. 

(iSoT)) 

Red glows the forge in Striguil’s 
bounds, 

And hammers dm, and anvil sounds. 

And armourers, with iron toil. 

Barb many a steed for battle's broil. 

Foul fall the hand which bends the 
steel 

Around the courser's thundering heel. 

That e’er shall dint a sable wound 

On fair Glamorgan’s velvet ground ^ 

From Chepstow’s towers, ere dawn 
of morn. 

Was heard afar the bugle-horn ; 

And forth, in banded pomp and pride, 

Stout Clare and fiery Neville ride. 

They swore their banners broad 
.should gleam, 

In crimson light, on Rymny’s stream ; 

They vow’d Caerphili’s sod should 
feel 

The Norman charger’s spurning hei I. 
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And sooth they swore : the sun arose, 
And Rymny’s wave with crimson 
glows ; 

For Clare’s red banner, floating wide, 
Roll’d down the stream to Severn’s tidel 
And sooth they vow’d : the trampled 
green 

Show’d where hot Neville’s charge 
had been : 

In every sable hoof-tramp stood 
A Norman horseman’s curdling blood ! 

Old Chepstow’s brides may curse the 
toil 

That arm’d stout Clare for Cambrian 
broil ; 

Their orphans long the art may rue, 
For Neville’s war-horse forged the 
shoe. 

No more the stamp of armed steed 
Shall dmt Glamorgan’s velvet mead; 
Nor trace be there, in early spring, 
Save of the Fairies’ emerald ring. 

THE MAID OF TORO. 

(181/5 ) 

An cat her vctstoii, of date 1800, 

appiats in ' The llon^e 0/ Aspen.') 

O, LOW shone the sun on the fair 
lake of Toro, 

And weak were the wlnspers that 
waved the dark nood. 

All as a fair maiden, bewilder’d in 
sorrow, 

Sorely sigh’d to the breezes, and 
wept to the l!ond. 

• O saints * from the mansions of bliss 
lowh' bending ; 

Sweet Virgin ' who hearest the 
suppliant’s cry, 

Now grant m3" petition, in anguish 
ascending, 

M\" Henry restore, or let Eleanor 
die I’ 
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All distant and faint were the sounds 
of the battle, 

With the breezes they rise, with 
the breezes they fail, 

Till the shout, and the groan, and 
the conflict’s dread rattle, 

And the chase’s wild clamour, came 
loading the gale. 

Breathless she gazed on the woodlands 
so dreary ; 

Slowly approaching a warrior was 
seen ; 

Life’s ebbing tide mark’d his footsteps 
so weary, 

Cleft was his helmet, and woe was 
his mien. 

* O save thee, fair maid, for our armies 
are flying ! 

O save thee, fair maid, for thy 
guardian is low ! 

Deadly cold on yon heath thy brave 
Henry is lying, 

And fast through the woodland 
approaches the foe.’ 

Scarce could he falter the tidings of 
sorrow, 

And scarce could she hear them, 
benumb’d with despair; 

And when the sun sank on the sweet 
lake of Toro, 

For ever he set to the brave and 
tho fair. 


THE PALMER. 

(1806.) 

* O OPEN the door, some pity to show. 
Keen blows the northern wind ! 
I'he glen is white with the drifted snow, 
And the path is hard to And. 

‘ No outlaw seeks your castle gate. 
From chasing the King’s deer, 
Though even an outlaw’s wretched 
state 

Might claim compassion here. 


' A weary Palmer, worn and weak, 

I wander for my sin ; 

O open, for Our Lady’s sake ! 

A pilgrim’s blessing win ! 

‘ I *11 give you pardons from the Pope, 
And reliques from o’er the sea ; 

Or if for these you will not ope, 

Yet open for charity. 

* The hare is crouching in her form, 

The hart beside the hind ; 

An aged man, amid the storm, 

No shelter can I find. 

* You hear the Ettrick s sullen roar, 

Dark, deep, and strong is he. 

And I must ford the Ettrick o'er. 
Unless you pity me. 

* The iron gate is bolted hard. 

At which I knock in vain ; 

The owner’s heart is closer barr’d, 
Who hears me thus complain. 

* Farewell, farewell ! and Mary grant, 

When old and frail you be, 

You never may the shelter want 
That’s now denied to me.' 

The Ranger on his couch lay warm, 
And heard him plead in vain ; 

But oft amid December’s storm 
He ’ll hear that voice again : 

For lo, when through the vapours dank, 
Morn shone on Ettrick fair, 

A corpse amid the alders rank. 

The Palmer welter’d there. 


THE MAID OF NEIDPATH. 

(1806.) 

O lovers’ eyes are sharp to see. 
And lovers’ ears in hearing ; 
And love, in life’s extremity, 

Can lend an hour of cheering. 
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Disease had been in Mary’s bower, 
And slow decay from mourning, 
Though now she sits on Neidpath’s 
tower, 

To watch her love’s returning. 

All sunk and dim her eyes so bright, 
Her form decay’d by pining. 

Till through her wasted hand, at night. 
You saw the taper shining; 

By fits, a sultry hectic hue 
Across her cheek was flying; 

B'" fits, so ashy pale she grew. 

Her maidens thought her dying. 

Yet keenest powers to see and hear 
Seem’d in her frame residing; 
Before the watch-dog prick’d his car 
She heard her lover’s riding ; 

Ere scarce a distant form was ken’d, 
She knew, and waved to greet him ; 
And o’^ r tlie batLlcmcnt did bend, 

As on the wing to meet him. 

He came — he pass’d— an heedless 
gaze, 

As o’er some stranger glancing , 
Herwelcorne,spokeinfaltenngphrasc. 

Lost in his courser’s prancing. 

The castle arch, whose hollow tone 
Returns each whisper spoken, 
Could scarcely catch the feeble moan 
Which told her heart was broken. 


WANDERING WILLIE. 

(1806) 

All joy was bereft me the day that 
you left me, 

And climb’d the tall vessel to sail 
yon wide sea ; 

O weary betide it ! I wander’d beside it. 

And bann’d it for parting my Willie 
and me. 
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Far o’er the wave hast thou follow’d 
thy fortune, 

Oft fought the squadrons of France 
and of Spain , 

Ae kiss of welcome’s worth twenty 
at parting, 

Now 1 hae gotten my Willie again. 

When the sky it was mirk, and the 
winds they were wading, 

1 sat on the beach wi’ the tear in 
my ec. 

And thought o’ the bark where my 
Wdlie was sailing. 

And wish’d that the tempest could 
a’ blaw on me. 

Now that thy gallant ship rides at her 
mooring, 

Now that my wanderer’s in safety 
at hame, 

I Music to me were the wildest winds’ 

; roaring, 

I That e’er o’er Inch-Keith drove the 
! dark ocean facm. 

When the lights they did blaze, and 
( the guns they did rattle, 

' And blithe w^as each heart for the 
, great victory, 

i In secret I wept for the dangers of 
battle, 

And thy glory itself was scarce 
comfort to me. 

But now shalt thou tell, while I 
eagerly listen, 

Of each bold adventure, and every 
brave scar ; 

And trust me, I ’ll smile, though my 
ecn they may glisten ; 

For sweet after danger’s the tale 
of the war. 

And oh, how we doubt when there ’s 
distance ’tween lovers, 

When there ’s naething to speak to 
the heart thro’ the ee ; 
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How often the kindest and warmest 
prove rovers, 

And the love of the faithfullcst ebbs 
like the sea. 

Till, at times — could I help it ? I pined 
and I ponder’d, 

If love could change notes like the 
bird on the tree; 

Now I ’ll ne’er ask if thine eyes may 
hae wander’d. 

Enough, thy leal heart has been 
constant to me. 

Welcome, from sweeping o’er sea 
and through channel. 

Hardships and danger despising for 
fame. 

Furnishing story for glory’s bright 
annal. 

Welcome, my wanderer, to Jeanic 
and hame ! 

Enough, now thy story in annals of 
glory 

Has humbled the pride of France, 
Holland, and Spain ; 

No more shalt thou grieve me, no 
more shalt thou leave me, 

I never will part with my W illie again. 

HEALTH TO LORD MELVILLE. 

(i8i)6 ) 

Since here we arc set in array round 
the table. 

Five hundred good fellows w'ell met 
in a hall, 

Come listen, brav'c boys, and I ’ll sing 
as I ’m able 

How innocence triumph’d and pride 
got a fall. 

But push round the claret — 
Come, stewards, don’t spare it — 

With rapture you’ll drink to the toast 
that I give ; 

Here, boys, 

Off with it merrily — 

Melville for ever, and long may he live! 


What were the Whigs doing, when 
boldly pursuing, 

Pitt banish’d Rebellion, gave 
Treason a string ? 

Why, they swore on their honour, 
for Arthur O'Connor, 

And fought hard for Despard 
against country and king. 

Well, then, we knew boys, 

Pitt and Melville were true boys. 
And the tempest was raised by the 
friends of Reform. 

Ah, woe ' 

Weep to his memory ; 

Low lies the pilot that weather’d the 
storm I 

And pray, don't you mind when the 
Blues first were raising, 

And we scarcely could think the 
house safe o’er our heads? 
When villains and coxcombs, French 
politics praising, 

Drove peace from oiir tables and 
sleep from our beds? 

Our hearts they grew bolder 
When, musket on shoulder, 
Stepp’d forth our old Statesmen 
example to give. 

Como, boys, never fear. 

Drink the Blue grenadier — 

Here ’s to old Harry, and long may he 
live ! 

They would turn us adrift; though 
rely, sir, upon it — 

Our own faithful chronicles warrant 
us that 

The free mountaineer and his bonny 
blue bonnet 

Have oft gone as far as the regular’s 
hat. 

Wc laugh at their taunting. 

For all we are wanting 
Is licence our life for our country to give. 
Off with it merrily. 

Horse, foot, and artillery. 

Each loyal Volunteer, long may he live ! 
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Tis not us alone, boys — the Army 
and Navy 

Have each got a slap ’mid their 
politic pranks ; 

Cornwallis cashier’d, that watch’d 
winters to save ye, 

And the Cape call’d a bauble, 
unworthy of thanks. 

But vain is their taunt, 

No soldier shall want 
The thanks that his country to valour 
can give : 

Come, boys, 

Diink it ofl' merrily, — 

Sir David and Popham, and long may 
they live ! 

And then our revenue — Lord knows 
how they view’d it. 

While cj('h statesman talk’d 

lofty and big; 

But the beer-tax was weak, as if 
Whitbread had brew’d it, 

And the pig-iron duty a shame to 
a pig.^ 

In vain is their vaunting, 

Too surely there’s wanting 
What judgment, cxpcnence, and 
steadiness give : 

Come, boys. 

Drink about merrily, — 

Health to sage Melville, and long may 
he live ! 

Our King, too— our Princess— I dare 
not say more, sir, — 

May Providence watch them with 
mercy and might ! 

While there’s one Scottish hand that 
can wag a claymore, sir, 

They shall ne’er want a friend to 
stand up for their right. 

Be damn’d he that dare not, — 
For my part, I ’ll spare not 
To beauty afflicted a tribute to 
give; 


Fill it up steadily, 

Drink it off readily, — 

Here’s to the Princess, and long may 
she live ! 

And since we must not set Auld 
Reekie in glory. 

And make her brown visage as 
light as her heart ; 

Till each man illumine his own upper 
story. 

Nor law-book nor lawyer shall force 
us to part. 

In Grenville and Spencer, 

And some few good men, sir. 
High talents we honour, slight dif- 
ference forgive ; 

But the Brewer we’ll hoax, 
Tallyho to the Fox, 

And diink Melville for ever, as long 
as we live ' 


HUNTING SONG. 

(1808) 

{This song^ appears tft the Appendix to 
the General Preface of IVaverleVf 1814.'! 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day. 

All the jolly chase is here. 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting- 
spear ' 

Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
H.iwks arc whistling, horns are 
knelling. 

Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 
‘Waken, lords and ladies gay.’ 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain grey, 
Springlcts in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming : 
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And foresters have busy been, 

To track the buck in thicket green ; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 

* Waken, lords and ladies gay.* 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the greenwood haste away ; 

We can show you where he lies. 
Fleet of foot, and tall of size ; 

We can show the marks he made, 
When ’gainst the oak his antlers fray’d ; 
You shall see him brought to bay, 
‘Waken, lords and ladies gay.’ 

Louder, louder chant the lay. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee, 
Run a course as well as we ; 
Time,sternhuntsman ! who can baulk, 
Stanch as hound, and licet as hawk : 
Think of this, and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay. 

THE RESOLVE. 

(1808.) 

{/ft imitation of an Old English Poem.) 

My wayward fate I nocds must 'plain, 
Though bootless be the theme ; 

I loved, asid was beloved again, 

Yet all was but a dream : 

For, as her love was quickly got, 

So it was quickly gone ; 

No more I'll bask in flame so hot, 

But coldly dwell alone. 

Not maid more bright than maid was 
e’er 

My fancy shall beguile. 

By flattering word, or feigned tear, 
By gesture, look, or smile : 

No more I'll call the shaft fair shot. 
Till it has fairly flown, 

Nor scorch me at a flame so hot ; 

1 ’ll rather freeze alone. 


Each ambush’d Cupid I’ll defy. 

In cheek, or chin, or brow. 

And deem the glance of woman’s eye 
As weak as woman’s vow : 

ril lightly hold the lady’s heart. 

That is but lightly won ; 

I’ll steel my breast to beauty’s art, 
And learn to live alone. 

The flaunting torch soon blazes out, 
The diamond’s ray abides ; 

The flame its glory hurls about. 

The gem its lustre hides ; 

Such gem I fondly deem’d was mine. 
And glow’d a diamond stone. 

But, since each eye may see it shine. 
I’ll darkling dwell alone. 

No waking dream shall tinge my 
thought 

With dyes so bright and vain. 

No silken net, so slightly wrought, 
Shall tangle me again : 

No more I’ll pay .so dear for wit, 
ril live upon mine own. 

Nor shall wild passion trouble it. 

I’ll rather dwell alone. 

And thus I’ll hush my heart to rest — 
‘ Thy loving labour’s lost ; 

Thou shaft no more be wildly blest. 
To be so strangely crost ; 

The widow’d turtles matcless die, 
The phcenix is but one ; 

They seek no loves, no more will I — 
I’ll rather dwell alone.’ 


EPITAPH 

For a monument in Lichfield Cathedral^ 
at the burial-place of the family of 
Miss Seward. 

(1808.) 

Amid these aisles, where once his 
precepts show’d 

The Heavenward pathway which in 
life he trod. 
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This simple tablet marks a Fathers 
bier, 

And those he loved in life, in death 
arc near; 

For him, for them, a Daughter bade 
it rise, 

Memorial of domestic charities. 

Still wouldst thou know why o’er the 
marble spread, 

In female grace the willow droops 
her head ; 

Why on her branches, silent and 
unstrung, 

The minstrel harp is emblematic hung; 

What poet’s voice is smother’d here 
in dust 

Till waked to join the chorus of the 
just,— 

Lo! one brief line an answer sad 
supplies. 

Honour’d, helo’'^fl, and mourn’d, here 
Seward lies; 

Her worth, her warmth of heart, let 
friendship say,-- 

Go seek her genius in her living lay. 

— 4»— 

PROLOGUE 

To Miss Baillie's Play of ‘ The Family 
Legend,^ 

(1809.) 

*Tis sweet to hear expiring Summer’s 
sigh, 

Through forests tinged with russet, 
wail and die ; 

’Tis sweet and sad the latest notes to 
hear 

Of distant music, dying on the ear ; 

But far more sadly sweet, on foreign 
strand, 

We list the legends of our native land. 

Link’d as they come with every 
tender tie, 

Memorials dear of youth and infancy. 


Chief, thy wild tales, romantic 
Caledon, 

Wake keen remembrance in each 
hardy son. 

Whether on India’s burning coasts 
he toil. 

Or till Acadia’s winter-fetter’d soil. 

He hears with throbbing heart and 
moisten’d eyes, 

And, as he hears, what dear illusions 
rise ! 

It opens on his soul his native 
dell. 

The woods wild waving, and the 
water’s swell ; 

Tradition’s theme, the tower that 
threats the plain. 

The mossy cairn that hides the hero 
slain ; 

The cot, beneath whose simple porch 
wore told, 

By grey-hair’d patriarch, the tales of 
old. 

The infant group, that hush’d their 
sports the while, 

And the dear maid who listen’d with 
a smile 

The wanderer, while the vision warms 
his brain, 

Is denizen of Scotland once again. 

Are such keen feelings to the crowd 
confined, 

And sleep they in the gifted 

mind ? 

Oh no! For she, within whose 
mighty page 

Each tyrant Passion shows his woe 
aiul rage, 

Has felt the wizard influence they 
insiure, 

And to your own traditions tuned 
her lyre. 

Yourselves shall judge : whoe’er has 
raised the sail 

By Mull's dark coast, has heard this 
evening's tale. 
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The plaided boatman, restingon his oar, 

Points to the fatal rock amid the roar 

Of whitening waves, and tells whatever 
to-night 

Our humble stage shall offer to your 
sight ; 

Proudly preferr’d that first our efforts 
give 

Scenes glowing from her pen to 
breathe and live ; 

More proudly yet, should Caledon 
approve 

The filial token of a Daughter’s love. 


THE POACHER. 

(1S09 ) 

(/;/ uniiation of Ci able') 

Welcome, grave stranger, to our green 
retreats, 

Where health with exercise and 
freedom meets ! 

Thrice welcome, Sage, whose philo- 
soplvic plan 

By nature’s limits metes the rights of 
man ; 

Generous as he, who now for freedom 
bawls, 

Now gives full value for true Indian 
shawls : 

O’er court o’er customhouse, his shoe 
who flings, 

Now bilks excisemen, and now bullies 
kings. 

Like his, I ween, thy comprehensive | 
mind j 

Holds laws as mouse-traps baited for 
mankind ; 

Thine eye, applausive, each sly vcniiin 
sees. 

That baulks the snare, yet battens on 
the cheese ; 


Thine ear has heard, with scorn 
instead of awe. 

Our buckskinn’d justices expound the 
law. 

Wire-draw the acts that fix for wires 
the pain, 

And for the netted partridge noose 
the swain ; 

And thy vindictive arm would fain 
have broke 

I'he last light fetter of the feudal 
yoke. 

To give the denizens of wood and 
wild. 

Nature’s free race, to each her free- 
born child. 

Hence hast thou mark’d, with grief, 
fair Loiulon’s race, 

Mock’d with the boon of one poor 
Kaster chase, 

And long’d to send them forth as free 
as when 

Pour’d o’erChantilly the Parisian train. 

When musket, pistol, blnndeibuss, 
combined. 

And scarce the field-pieces were left 
behind ! 

A squadron’s charge each level ct’s 
heart dismay’d. 

On cxeiy covey fired a bold bngade ; 

La Douce lluniaiutv approved tlie 
sport, 

For great the alaim indeed, yet small 
the luirt ; 

Shouts patriotic solemnized the day, 

And Seme re-echo’d Vive hi Libertc! 

But mad Cifoyiiiy meek Moubiein' 
again, 

With some few added links resumes 
Ins chain. 

Then, since such scenes to France no 
more are known, 

Come, \iew with me a hero of thine 
own ! 

One, whose free actions vindicate the 
cause 

Of silvan liberty o’er feudal laws. 
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Seek we yon glades, where the 
proud oak o’crtops 

Wide-waving seas of birch and hazel 
copse, 

Leaving between deserted isles of land , 
Where stunted heath is patch’d with 
ruddy sand ; 

And lonely on the waste the yew is 
seen, 

Or straggling hollies spread a brighter 
green. 

Here, little w'orn, and winding dark 
and steep, 

Our scarce mark’d path descends yon 
dingle deep : 

f'ollow — but heedful, cautiou.sofati ip ; 
In earthly mire philosophy may slip 
Step slow and wary o’er that swampy 
stream, 

Till, guided by the charcoal’s smother- 
ing sK aui. 

We rea<'h the frau ^ I arricadcd door 
Of hovH'l form’d for poorest of the 
poor ; 

No health the fire, no vent the smoke 
receives. 

The walls are wattles, and the cover- 
ing leaves ; 

For, ifsuch hut, our foreststatutes say. 
Rise in the progress of one night and 
day, 

(Though placed where still the Con- 
(jucror's bests o'eravve, 

And his son’s stirrup shines the badge 
of law,) 

Thebuilder claims the linen viable boon. 
To tenant dwelling, framed as slight 
and soon 

As wigwam wild, that shrouds the 
native frore 

On the bleak coast of frost-barr’d 
Labrador. 

Approach, and through the un- 
latticed window peep — 

Nay, shrink not back, the inmate is 
asleep ; 


Sunk ’mid yon sordid blankets, till 
the sun 

Stoop to the west, the plunderer’s 
toils are done. 

Loaded and primed, and prompt for 
desperate hand. 

Rifle and fowling-piece beside him 
stand ; 

While round thehutareindisordcrlaid 
'I he tools and booty of hislawless trade; 
Forforce or fraud, resistance or escape. 
The crow, the saw, the bludgeon, and 
the crape. 

His pilfer’d powder in yon nook he 
hoards. 

And the filch’d lead the church’s roof 
alTords 

( Hence shall the rector’s congregation 
i fret, 

I That while his sermon’s dry his walls 
I arc wet 

The fisli-spcar baib’d, the sweeping 
j net are there, 

! Doc-liidts, and pheasant plumes, and 
skins ol hare, 

Cordage for toils, and wiring for the 
snare. 

Barter’d for game from chase or 
' warren won. 

Yon cask holds moonlight, run when 
' moon was none ; 

I And late-snatch’d spoils lie stow’d in 
\ hutch apart, 

To wait the associate higgh ’-'s evening 
I cart. 

j Look on his pallet foul, and mark 
his rc^t : 

What scenes perturb’d arc acting in 
hi-j breast ! 

Hi 3 sable brow is wet and wrung 
! with pam, 

; And his dilated nostril toils in vain ; 
For short and scant the breath each 
cllort draws, 

And ’twixt each cflbrt Nature claims 
a pause. 
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Beyond the loose and sable neckcloth 
stretch’d, 

His sinewy throat seems by con- 
vulsion twitch’d, 

While the tongue falters, as to utter- 
ance loth. 

Sounds of dire import — watchword, 
threat, and oath. 

Though, stupified by toil, and drugg’d 
with gin, 

The body sleep, the restless guest 
within 

Now plies on wood and wold his 
lawless trade. 

Now in the fangs of justice wakes 
dismay’d. 

* Was that wild start of terror and 
despair. 

Those bursting eyeballs, and that 
wildcr’d air, 

Signs of compunction for a murder’d 
hare ? 

Do the locks bristle and the eyebrows 
arch 

For grouse or partridge massacred in 
March ? ’ 

No, scoffer, no • Attend, and mark 
with awe, 

There is no wicket in the gate of law ! 

He that would e’er so lightly set ajar 

That awful portal, must undo each bar: 

Tempting occasion, habit, passion, 
pride. 

Will join to storm the breach, and 
force the barrier wide. 

That ruffian, whom true men avoid 
and dread. 

Whom bruisers, poachers, smugglers, 
call Black Ned, 

Was Edward Mansell once, — the light- 
est heart 

That ever play’d on holiday his part ! 

The leaderhe in every Christmas game. 

The harvest- feast grew blither when 
he came, 


And liveliest on the chords the bow 
did glance 

When Edward named the tune and 
led the dance. 

Kind was his heart, his passions quick 
and strong, 

Hearty his laugh, and jovial was his 
song ; 

And ifhe loved a gun, his father swore, 

‘ *Twas but a trick of youth would 
soon be o’er. 

Himself had done the same some 
thirty years before.’ 

But he whose hun.ours spurn law’s 
awful yoke 

Must herd with those by whom law’s 
bonds arc broke : 

The common dread of justice soon allies 

The clown, who robs the warren, or 
excise, 

With sterner felons train’d to act 
more dread. 

Even with the wretch by whom his 
fellow bled. 

Then, as in plagues the foul conta- 
gions pass. 

Leavening and festering the corrupted 
mass, 

Guilt leagues with guilt, while mutual 
motives draw, 

Theirhope impunity, their fear the law; 

Their foes, their friends, their rendez- 
vous the same. 

Till the revenue baulk'd, or pilfer’d 
game, 

Flesh the young culprit, and example 
leads 

To darker villany, and direr deeds. 

Wild howl’d the wind the forest 
glades along. 

And oft the owl renew’d her dismal 
song ; 

Around the spot where erst he felt 
the wound. 

Red William’s spectre walk’d his 
midnight round. 
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When o*er the swamp he cast his 
blighting look, 

From the green marshes of the stag- 
nant brook 

'Fhe bittern’s sullen shout the sedges 
shook ! 

The waning moon, with storm-pre- 
saging gleam, 

Now gave and now withheld her 
doubtful beam ; 

The old Oak stoop’d his arms, then 
flung them high, 

B llowingandgroaning to the troubled 
sky; 

'Twas then, that, couch’d amid the 
brushwood sere, 

In Malwood-walk young Mansell 
watch'd the deer : 

The fattest buck received his deadly 
shot, 

'fhe watchful k^'^'oer heard, and sought 
Lhc spot. 

btout were their hcans, and stubborn 
was their strife ; 

O’erpower’d at length, the Outlaw 
drew his knife. 

Next morn a corpse was found upon 
the fell- -- 

The rest his waking agony may tell ' 


OH SAY NOT, MY LOVE. 

(181U') 

{In imitation of Moore.) 

Oh say not, my love, with that 
mortified air. 

That your spring-time of pleasure 
is flown. 

Nor bid me to maids that are younger 
repair 

For those raptures that still are 
thine own. 


Though April his temples may wreathe 
with the vine. 

Its tendrils in infancy curl’d, 

*Tis the ardour of August matures us 
the wine, 

Whose lifeblood enlivens the world. 

Though thy form, that was fashion’d 
as light as a fay’s, 

Has assumed a proportion more 
round. 

And thy glance, that was bright as 
a falcon’s at gaze. 

Looks soberly now on the ground ; 

Enough, after absence to meet me 
again, 

Thy steps still with ecstasy move ; 

Enough, that those dear sober glances 
retain 

For me the kind language of love. 


THE BOLD DRAGOON. 

(nSij) 

’Twas a Marochal of P>ance, and he 
fain would honour gam. 

And he long'd to take a passing glance 
at Portugal from Spain ; 

With his flying guns, this gallant 

And boasted corps d armcc — 

O he fear'd not our diaj.,'^ons, with 
their long swords, boldly riding, 
Whack, fal dc ral, 

To Campo Mayor come, he had quietly 
sat down, 

Just a fricassee to pick, while his 
soldiers' sack'd the town, 
When, 'twas pestc ! morblcu ’ 
mon General, 

Hear the English bugle-call ! 

And behold the light dragoons, with 
their long swords, boldly riding. 
Whack, fal de ral, &:c. 
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Right about went horse and foot, 
artillery and all, 

And, as the devil leaves a house, they 
tumbled through the wall ; 
They took no time to seek the door, 
But, best foot set before — 

O they ran from our dragoons, with 
theirlong swords, boldly riding. 
Whack, fal de ral, &c. 

Those valiant men of France they had 
scarcely fled a mile, 

When on their flank there sous'd at 
once the British rank and file ; 
For Long, De Grey, and Otway, 
then 

Ne’er minded one to ten, 

But came on like light dragoons, with 
their long swords, boldly riding, 
Whack, fal de ral, &c. 

Three hundred British lads they made 
three thousand reel, 

Their hearts were made of Knglish oak, 
their swoids of Sheffield steel. 
Their horses were in Yorkshire 
bred, 

And Beresford them led ; 

So huzza for brave dragoons, with 
theirlong swords, boldly riding, 
Whack, fal de ral, &c. 

Then here’s a health to Wellington, to 
Beresford, to Long, 

And a single word of Bonaparte before 
I close my song : 

The eagles that to fight he brings 
Should serve his men with wings. 
When they meet the bold dragoons, 
with their long swords, boldly 
riding, 

Whack, fal dc ral, &c. 


ON THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 

{Pud. 1814.) 

‘ O TELL me, Harper, wherefore flow 
Thy wayward notes of wail and woe. 
Far down the desert of Glencoe, 

Where none may list their melody? 
Say, harp’st thou to the mists that 

fly. 

Or to the dun-deer glancing by. 

Or to the eagle, that from high 

Screams chorus to thy min- 
strelsy ? ’ — 

‘ No, not to these, for they have rest, — 
The mist-wreath has the mountain- 
crest, 

The stag his lair, the erne her nest, 
Abode of lone security. 

But those for whom I pour the lay, 
Not wild -wood deep, nor mountain 
grey, 

Not this deep dell, that shrouds from 

Could screen from treachVous 
cruelty. 

‘ Their flag was furl'd, and mute their 
drum. 

The very household dogs were dumb, 
IJnwont to hay at guests that come 
In guise of hospitality. 

His blithest notes the piper plied, 
Her gayest snood the maiden tied, 
The dame her dislafl' flung aside, 

To tend her kindly housewifery. 

'The hand that mingled in the meal 
At midnight drew the felon steel. 
And gave the host’s kind l^reast to feel 
Meed for his hospitality ! 

The friendly hearth which warm’d 
that hand. 

At midnight arm’d it with the brand. 
That bade destruction’s flames expand 
Their red and fearful blazonry. 
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‘Then woman’s shriek was heard in 
vain, 

Nor infancy’s iinpiticd plain, 

More tlian the warrior’s groan, could 
gain 

Respite from ruthless butchery ! 
The winter wind that whistled shrill, 
The snows that night that clokcd the 
hill, 

Though wild and pitiless, had still 
Far more than Southern clemency. 

‘Long have my harii’s best notes been 
gone. 

Few are its strings, and faint their tone, 
They can but sound in descit lone 
Their grey-hair’d master’s misery. 
Were each gicy hair a minstrel stung 
P'ach chord should imprecations Ihng, 
Till startled Scotland loud should i ing, 
“ Revenge for blood and trea- 
chery ' ' 

FOR A* THAT AN' A* THAT, 

(i<Si4) 

{A Nt"V Sonj^ A) ati Old Tunc' 

Thougti right be aft put down by 
strength, 

As mony a day we saw that, 

The true and leilfu’ cause at length 
Shall bear the gne lor a’ that. 

For a’ that an’ a’ that, 

Guns, guillotines, and a’ that, 

The flcur-dc-lis, that lost her nglit. 

Is queen again for a’ that ' 

Wc’ll twine her in a friendly knot 
With England’s rose, and a' that; 
The shamrock shall not be forgot. 

For Wellington made braw that. 
The thistle, though her leaf he rude, 
Yet faith we’ll no misca’ that, 

She shelter’d in her solitude 
The fleur-de-lis, for a’ that. 


The Austrian vine, the Prussian pine 
(For IMucher’s .sake, hurra that). 
The Spanish olive, too, shall join. 

And bloom in peace for a’ that. 
Stout Russia'.s hemp, so surely twined, 
Around our wreath wc 'll draw that, 
And he that would the cord unbind 
Shall have it for his gra-vatl 

Or, if to cliokc .sac puir a sot, 

Your pity scorn to thraw that. 

The devil’s elbow be lus lot 

Where be may sit and claw that. 

In spite of slight, in spite of might, 

In spite ol brags, an’ a’ that, 

, The lads that battled for the right 
! Ha\e won the day, an’ a’ that ! 

'I here’s ac bit spot I had forgot, 
j AmeiiLa tl.ey la’ that ! 

, A coward plot her lats had got 
[ Their father’s flag to gnaw that : 

I Now sec it fly top-gallant high, 

I Atlantic winds .shall blaw that, 

I And Yankee loon, beware your croun, 

' Theic’s kames in hand to claw that' 

For on the land, or on the sea, 

‘ Where\ r the hive/es blaw that, 

I The British flag shall bear the grie, 

I And u in the da}’ for a’ that ' 

♦ ♦ -- 

SONG 

FOR Tlir, A\\IVJR‘^\KV MFLIINO OF 
nir riTi eirn or ■'CorrAND. 

(1814 1 

, O, PRCND ^\ns the lime, and more 
I dicadful the omen, 

i When the bia\c on Marengo lay 
vlaughler d in \ain, 
i And beliolding broad Europe bow'd 
j down by her foemen, 

Pitt closed in his anguish the map 
1 of her reign ' 
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Not the fate of broad Europe could 
bend his brave spirit 

To take for his country the safety of 
shame ; 

O, then in her triumph remember his 
merit, 

And hallow the goblet that flows to 
his name. 

Round the husbandman’s head, while 
he traces the furrow, 

The mists of the winter may mingle 
with rain. 

He may plough it with labour, and 
sow it in sorrow. 

And sigh while he fears he has 
sow’d it in vain ; 

He may die ere his children shall reap 
in their gladness. 

But the blithe harvest-home shall 
remember his claim ; 

And theirjubilee-shout shall be soften’d 
with sadness. 

While they hallow the goblet tlvat 
flows to his name. 

Though anxious and timeless his life 
was expended. 

In toils for our country preserved 
by his care. 

Though he died ere one ray o’er the 
nations ascended, 

To light the long darkness of doubt 
and despair ; 

The storms he endured in our Britain’s 
December, 

The perils his wisdom foresaw and 
o’ercame. 

In her glory’s rich harvest shall 
Britain remember. 

And hallow the goblet that flows to 
his name. 

Nor forget His grey head, who, all 
dark in affliction. 

Is deaf to the tale of our victories 
won, 


And to sounds the most dear to 
paternal affection. 

The shout of his people applauding 
his Son ; 

By his firmness unmoved in success 
and disaster. 

By his long reign of virtue, remember 
his claim ! 

With our tribute to Pitt join the praise 
of his Master, 

Though a tear stain the goblet that 
flows to his name. 

Yet again fill the wir*e-cup, and 
change the sad measure, 

The rites of our grief and our 
gratitude paid. 

To our Prince, to our Heroes, devote 
the bright treasure, 

The wisdom that plann’d, and the 
zeal that obey’d. 

Fill Wellington’s cup till it beam like 
his glory, 

Forget not our own brave Dalhousic 
and Grieme ; 

A thousand years hence hearts shall 
bound at their story, 

And hallow the goblet that flows 
to their fame. 


PHAROS* LOQUITUR. 

(1814.) 

Far in the bosom of the deep. 

O’er these wild shelves my watch 
I keep ; 

A ruddy gem of changeful light, 
Bound on the dusky brow of night, 
The seaman bids my lustre hail. 

And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 
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ADDRESS 

TO RANALD MACDONALD OF STAFFA. 
(1814 ) 

Staffa, sprung from high Macdonald, 
Worthy branch of old Clan-Ranald, 
Staffa, king of all kind fellows, 

Well befall thy hills and valleys, 
Lakes and inlets, deeps and shallows, 
Cliffs of darkness, caves of wonder. 
Echoing the Atlantic thunder ; 
Mountains which the grey mist covers, 
Where the Chieftain spirit hovers, 
Pausing while his pinions quiver, 
Stretch’d to quit our land for ever! 
Each kind influence reign above thee ' 
Warmer heart, ’twixt this and Jaffa 
Beats not, than in heart of Staffa ! 


— — 


EPISTLE 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
BUCCLEUCH. 

Liifhlhuiise Y.u lit in the Sf'uncl of I,cr\Mok, 
August 8, 1814. 

Health to the chieftain from his 
clansman true ! 

From her true minstrel, health to fair 
Buccleiich ! 

Health from the isles, where dewy 
Morning weaves 

Her chaplet with the tints that Twi- 
light leaves ; 

Where late the sun scarce vanish’d 
from the sight, 

And his bright pathway graced the 
short-lived night, 

Though darker no w as autumn ’s shades 
extend, 

The north winds whistle and the mists 
ascend ! 


Health from the land where eddying 
whirlwinds toss 

The storm-rock’d cradle of the Cape 
of Noss ; 

On outstretch’d cords the giddy engine 
slides, 

His own strong arm the bold adven- 
turer guides, 

And he that lists such desperate feat 
to try, 

May, like the sea-mew, skim ’twixt 
surf and sky. 

And feci the mid-air gales around him 
blow, 

And see the billows rage five hundred 
feet below. 

Here, by each stormy peak and 
desert shore, 

7'he hardy islesman tugs the daring 
oar, 

Practised alike his venturous course 
to keep 

Through the white breakers or the 
pathless deep. 

By ceaseless peril and by toil to 
gain 

A wretched pittance from the niggard 
main 

And when the worn-out drudge old 
ocean leaves 

What comfort greets him, and what 
hut receives ^ 

Lady ! the worst your presence ere 
has cheer’d 

(^When want and sorrow fled as you 
appear'd) 

Were to a Zctlandcr as the high dome 

Of proud Drumlanrig to my humble 
home. 

Here rise no groves, and here no 
gardens blow. 

Here even the hardy heath scarce 
dares to grow ; 

But rocks on rocks, in mist and stonn 
array’d, 

i Stretch far to sea their giant colonnade. 
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With many a cavern seam’d, the 
dreary haunt 

Of the dun seal and swarthy cormo- 
rant. 

Wild round their rifted brows, with 
frequent cry 

As of lament, the gulls and gannets 

fly. 

And from their sable base, with sullen 
sound, 

In sheets of whitening foam the waves 
rebound. 

Yet even these coasts a touch of 
envy gain 

From those whose land has known 
oppression’s chain ; 

For here the industrious Dutchman 
comes once more 

To moor his fishing craft by Bressay’s 
shore ; 

Greets every former mate and brother 
tar, 

Marvels how Lerwick ’scaped the rage 
of war, 

Tells many a talc of Gallic outrage 
done, 

And ends by blessing God and Wel- 
lington. 

Here too the Greenland tar, a fiercer 
guest, 

Claims a brief hour of riot, not of 
rest ; 

Proves •each wild frolic that in wine 
has birth. 

And wakes the land with brawls and 
boisterous mirth. 

A sadder sight on yon poor vessels 
prow — 

The captive Norseman sits in silent 
woe, 

And eyes the flags of Britain as they 
flow. 

Hard fate of war, which bade her tcr^ 
rors sway 

His destined course, and seize so mean 
a prey; 


A bark with planks so warp’d and 
seams so riven. 

She scarce might face the gentlest airs 
of heaven : 

Pensive he sits, and questions oft if 
none 

Can list his speech, and understand 
his moan ; 

In vain : no Islcsman now can use the 
tongue 

Of the bold Norse, from whom tlieir 
lineage sprung. 

Not thus of old tlic Norsemen hither 
came, 

Won by the love of danger or of fame ; 

On every stonnbeai cape a shapeless 
tower 

Tells of their wars, their conquests, 
and their power ; 

For ne’er for Grecia’s vales, nor Latian 
land, 

Was fiercer strife than for this barren 
strand ; 

A race severe — the isle and ocean lords 

Loved for its own delight the strife of 
swords ; 

With scornful laugh the mortal pang 
defied, 

And blest their gods that they in battle 
died. 

Such were the sires of Zetland’s 
simple race. 

And still the eye may faint resemblance 
trace 

In the blue eye, tall form, proportion 
fair. 

The limbs athletic, and the long light 
hair 

(^Such was the mien, as Scald and Min- 
strel sings, 

Offair-hair’d Harold, first of Norway’s 
Kings) ; 

But, their high deeds to scale these 
crags confined, 

Their only warfare is with waves and 
wind. 
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Whyshould I talk of Mousj'S castled Though bold in the seas of the North 
coast? to assail 

Why of the horrors of the Sumburgh ' The morse and the sea-horse, the 
Rost? I grampus and whale. 

May not these bald disjointed lines | If your grace thinks I’m writing the 


suffice, 


thing that is not, 


pcnii’d wliilc my comrades whul tlie * You may ask at a namesake of ours. 


rattling dice™ 


Mr. Scott 


While down the cabin skylight lessen- i file’s not from our clan, though his 


ing shine 


merits deserve it, 


'I'he rays, and eve is chased witli mirth j Rut springs, I’m informed, from the 
and wine ^ | Scotls of Scotstarvet ; 

Imagined, while down Moiisa’s d(‘sert 1 He question’d the folks who beheld it 
bay I with eyes, 

Our wcll-trimm'd vessel urg( d her 1 But they difler’d confoundedly as to 
nimble way, i its size. 

While to the freshening hree/e she For instance, the modest and diffident 
loan’d her side, ■ swore 

And bade her bowsprit kiss the f<»amv . That it seem'd like the keel of a ship, 
tide? , and no more ; 

I Those of eyesight more clear, or of 

Such me 'lie lavs that Zetland Isles * fancy more high, 

supply '' island ’twixt ocean 

Drench’d with the dnz/ly S[)rav and ! * 

dropping sky * ' Rut all ol the hulk had a steady opinion 

Weary and wet, a sea-sick minstnl I. | twa'^ sure a //rr subject of Nep- 

i tune’s dominion. 


P. S. 


W. S<'(>i I 


Kiikw ill. Oikiu j . I i^i I 


I And I think, my I.ortl Duke, your 
! firace liardl}’ would wish, 

! To cumber ynnr house, such a kettle 
I of fish. 

1 Had your ordi r related to nightcaps 
or hose, 

1 Or mittens of wor-ted. there ’s plenty' 

\ of those. 

In respect that 3’onr Grace has com- ' Or would you be pleast d but to fane}'’ 
mission'd a Krakcn, : a whale? 

You will please bo inform’d that they j And direct me to sciul it — by sea nr 
seldom are taken ; hv mail ? 

It is January tw’o years, the Zetland . 'I he season, I ’111 told, is nigh over, but 
folks say, 1 still 

Since they saw* the last Kraken in I I could get you one fit for the lake at 
Seal Iowa}'' bay ; 


He l.ay in the offing a fortnight or 
more, 

But the devil a Zetlander put from the 
shore. 


Rowhill. 

Imhn d, as to whales, there ’s no need 
to be thrifty, 

Since one day last fortnight two 
hundred and fifty. 
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Pursued by seven Orkneymen’s boats 
and no more, 

Betwixt Truffness and Luffness were 
drawn on the shore ! 

You’ll ask if I saw this same won- 
derful sight ; 

I own that I did not, but easily might — 

For this mighty shoal of leviathans 
lay 

On our Ice-beam a mile, in the loop 
of the bay, 

And the islesmen of Sanda were all 
at the spoil, 

And flinching (so term it'* the blubber 
to boil ; 

(Ye spirits of lavender, drown the 
reflection 

That awakes at the thoughts of this 
odorous dissection). 

To see this huge marvel full fain would 
we go, 

But Wilson, the wind, and the current, 
said no. 

We have now got to Kirkwall, and 
needs I must stare 

When I think that in verse I have 
once call’d it f<iir\ 

'Tis a base little borough, both dirty 
and mean. 

There is nothing to hear, and there ’s 
nought to be seen, 

Save a church, where, of old times, a 
prelate harangued. 

And a palace that ’s built by an earl 
that was bang’d. 

But, farewell to Kirkwall — aboard we 
are going, 

The anchor *s a-peak, and the breezes 
are blowing; 

Our commodore calls all his band to 
their places. 

And ’tis time to release you — good 
night to your Graces ! 

— ♦♦ — 


THE A. OF WA 

{Author of Waverl^.) 

No, John, I will not own the book — 
I won’t, you Piccaroon. 

When next I try Saint Grubby’s brook, 
‘ The A. of Wa— ’ shall bait the hook — 
And flat-flsh bite as soon 
As if before them they had got 
The worn-out wriggler 

Walter Scott. 


FAREWELL TO MACKENZIE, 

HIGH CHIEF OF KINTAIL. 

(1815) 

{From the Gaelic^ 

‘ Farewell to Mackenneth, great Earl 
of the North, 

The Lord of Lochcarron, Glenshicl, 
and Scaforth ; 

To the Chieftain this morning his 
course who began, 

Launching forth on the billows his 
bark like a swan. 

For a far foreign land he has hoisted 
his sail. 

Farewell to Mackenzie, High Chief 
of Kintail • 

O swift be the galley, and hardy lier 
cicw. 

May her captain be skilful, her mari- 
ners true, 

In danger undaunted, unwearied by 
toil, 

Though the whirlwind should rise, 
and the ocean should boil : 

On the brave vessel’s gunnel I drank 
his bonail 

And farewell to Mackenzie, High 
Chief of Kintail ! 

1 Bon - allcK . 
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Awake in thy chamber, thou sweet 
southland gale ! 

Like the sighs of his people, breathe 
soft on his sail ; 

Be prolong’d as regret, that his vassals 
must know, 

Be fair as their faith, and sincere as 
their woe : 

Be so soft, and so fair, and so faithful, 
sweet gale, 

Wafting onward Mackenzie, High 
Chief of Kintail ! 

Be his pilot experienced, and trusty, 
and wise, 

To measure the seas and to study 
the skies ; 

May he hoist all his canvas from 
streamer to deck, 

But O ! crowd it higher when wafting 
him back — 

Till the cliHs ot ^koo^oora, and Conan’s 
glad vale. 

Shall welcome Mackenzie, High Chief 
of Kintail ! ’ 

So sung the old Bard, in the grief 
of his heart, 

When he saw his loved Lord from 
his people depart 

Now mute on thy mountains, O Albyn, 
are heard 

Nor the voice of the song, nor the 
harp of the bard ; 

Or its strings are but waked by the 
stern winter gale. 

As they mourn for Mackenzie, last Chief 
of Kintail. 

From the far Southland Border a 
Minstrel came forth. 

And he waited the hour that some 
Bard of the north 

His hand on the harp of the ancient 
should cast, 

And bid its wild numbers mix high 
with the blast ; 


But no bard was there left in the land 
of the Gael 

To lament for Mackenzie, last Chief 
of Kintail. 

And shalt thou then sleep, did the 
Minstrel exclaim, 

Like the son of the lowly, unnoticed 
by fame ? 

No, son of Fitzgerald ! in accents of 
woe 

The song thou hast loved o'er thy 
coffin shall flow. 

And teach thy wild mountains to join 
in the wail 

That laments for Mackenzie, last Chief 
of Kintail. 

In vain, the bright course of thy 
talents to wrong, 

Fate deaden’d thine ear and imprison’d 
thy tongue ; 

For brighter o’er all her obstructions 
arose 

The glow of the genius they could 
not oppose ; 

And who in the land of the Saxon or 
Gael 

Might match with Mackenzie, High 
Chief of Kintail ? 

Thy sons rose around thee in light 
and in love, 

All a father could hope, all a friend 
could approve ; 

What 'vails it the tale of thy sorrows 
to tell,— 

In the spring-time of youth and of 
promise they fell ' 

Of the line of Fitzgerald remains 
not a male 

To bear the proud name of the Chief 
of Kintail. 

And thou, gentle Dame, who must 
bear, to thy grief. 

For thy clan and thy country the 
cares of a Chief, 
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Whom brief rolling moons in six 
changes have left, 

Of thy husband, and father, and 
brethren bereft, 

To thine ear of affection, how sad 
is the hail, 

That salutes thee the Heir of the 
line of Kintail ! 


WAR-SONG OF LACHLAN, 

HIGH CHIEF OF MACLEAN. 

(>815.) 

(Ft'Otfi the Gaelic.) 

A WEARY month has wander’d o'er 
Since last we parted on the shore ; 
Heaven ! that I saw thee, love, once 
more, 

Safe on that shore again ! 

*Twas valiant Lachlan gave the word - 
Lachlan, of many a galley lord : 

He call’d his kindred bands on board, 
And launch’d them on the main. 

Clan-Gillian is to ocean gone - 
Clan-Chllian, fierce in foray known ; 
Rejoicing in llie glory won 
In many a bloody broil : 

For wide is heard the thundering fray, 
The rout, the ruin, the dismay. 

When from the twilight glens away 
Clan-Gillian drives the spoil. 

Woe to the hills that shall rebound 
Our banner’d bagpipes’ maddening 
sound ; 

Clan-Gilhan's onset echoing round 
Shall shake their inmost cell. 
Woe to the bark whose crew shall gaze 
Where Lachlan’s silken streamer pl.iys’ 
The fools might face the lightning’s 
blaze 

As wisely and as well ! 


SAINT CLOUD. 

{Pan's, September 5, 1815,) 

SoFTspread the southern summ er night 
Her veil of darksome blue ; 

Ten thou.sand stars combined to light 
The terrace of Saint Cloud. 

The evening breezes gently sigh’d. 
Like breath of lover true, 

B(;wailing tlie deserted pride 

And wreck of sweet Saint Cloud. 

'fhe drum’s deep roll was heard afar, 
The bugle wildly blew 
Good-night to Ilulan and Hussar, 
That garrison Saint Cloud. 

The startled Naiads from the shade 
With broken urns withdrew, 

And silenced was that proud cascade, 
The glory of Saint Cloud. 

We sate upon its steps of stone, 

Nor could it--, silence rue, 

When waki'd, to music of our own, 
Ihe echoes of Saint Cloud. 

.Slow Seine might hcareacli lovely note 
Fall light as summer dev/, 

While through the moonless air they 
float, 

Prolong’d from fair Saint Cloud. 

And sure a melody more sweet 
His waters never knew. 

Though music’s self was wont to meet 
With Princes at Saint Cloud. 

Nor then, with more delighted ear, 
The circle round her drew, 

Than ours, when gather’d round to hear 
Our songstress at Saint Cloud. 

Few happy hours poor mortals pass,- - 
Then give those hours their due. 
And rank among the foremost class 
Our evenings at Saint Cloud. 
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THE DANCE OF DEATH. 

(1815.) 

Night and morning were at meeting 
Over Waterloo ; 

Coeks had sung their earliest greeting ; 

Faint and low they crew, 

For no paly beam yet shone 
On the heights of Mount Saint John ; 
Tempest-clouds prolong’d the sway 
Of timeless darkness over day ; 
vVhirlwind, thunder-clap, and shower, 
Mark’d it a predestined hour. 

Broad and frequent through the night 
Flash’d the sheets of levin-light ; 
Muskets, glancing lightnings back, 
Show’d the dreary bivouac 
Where the soldier lay. 

Chill and stiff, and drench’d with 
rain. 

Wishing dawn of me in again, 

Though death should come withda3^ 

’Tis at such a tide and hour, 

Wizard, witch, and fiend have power. 
And ghastly forms through mist and 
shower 

Gleam on the gifted ken ; 

And then the affrighted prophet’s car 
Drinks whispers strange of fate aiul 
fear, 

Presaging death and ruin near 
Among the sons of men ; - 
Apart from Albyii’s war-array, 

’Twas then grey Allan sleepless lay ; 
Grey Allan, who, for many a day, 
Had follow’d stout and stern. 
Where, through battle's rout and reel. 
Storm of shot and hedge of steel. 

Led the grandson of Lochiel, 

Valiant Fassiefern. 

Through steel and shot he leads no 
more. 

Low laid ’rnid friends’ and focmen’s 
gore — 


But long his native lake’s wild shore. 
And Sunart rough, and high Ard- 
gower, 

And Morven long shall tell. 

And proud Bennevis hear with awe. 
How, upon bloody Quatre-Bras, 
Brave Cameron heard the wild hurra 
Of conquest as he fell. 

Lone on the outskirts of the host 
The weary sentinel held post, 

And heard, through darkness far aloof. 
The frequent clang of courser's hoof. 
Where held the cloak'd patrol their 
course, 

And spurr’d ’gainst storm the swerv- 
ing horse. 

But there are sounds in Allan’s car 
Patrol nor sentinel may hear. 

And sights before his eye aghast 
j Invisible to them have pass’d, 
i When down the destined plain, 

I ’Twixt Britain andthebandsofFrance, 
i Wild as marsh-borne meteor’s glance. 
Strange phantoms wheel’d a revel 
dance. 

And doom’d the future slain. 
Such foims were seen, such sounds 
were heard, 

i When Scotland’s James his march 
I prepared 

' For Flodden’s fatal plain ; 

I Such, when he drew his ruthless sword, 

> As Choosers of tlic Slain, adored 
j The yet iincliristen’d Dane. 

I An indistinct and phantom band, 

I They wheel’d their iing-dance hand 
, in hand, 

‘ With gestures wild and dread : 

I I'he Seer, who watch'd them ride 
i the storm. 

Saw through their faint and shadow^y 
form 

The lightning’s flash more red ; 
And still their ghastly roundelay 
Was of the coming battle-fray, 

And of the destined dead ; 
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SONG. 

‘ Wheel the wild dance 
While lightnings glance, 

And thunders rattle loud, 

And call the brave 
To bloody grave. 

To sleep without a shroud. 

* Our airy feet. 

So light and fleet. 

They do not bend the rye 
That sinks its head when whirlwinds 
rave, 

And swells again in eddying wave 
As each wild gust blows by ; 

But still the corn. 

At dawn of morn. 

Our fatal steps that bore, 

At eve lies waste 
A trampled paste 

Of blackening mud and gore, 

* Wheel the wild dance 
While lightnings glance. 

And thunders rattle loud, 

And call the brave 
To bloody grave, 

To sleep without a shroud. 

* Wheel the wild dance ! 

Brave sons of France, 

For you our ring makes room ; 
Make space full wide 
For martial pride. 

For banner, spear, and plume. 
Approach, draw near, 

Proud cuirassier ! 

Room for the men of steel 1 
Through crest and plate 
The broadsword’s weight 

Both head and heart shall feel. 

* Wheel the wild dance 
While lightnings glance. 

And thunders rattle loud, 

And call the brave 
To bloody grave. 

To sleep without a shroud. 


* Sons of the spear ! 

You feel us near 

In many a ghastly dream ; 

With fancy’s eye 
Our forms you spy. 

And hear our fatal scream. 

With clearer sight 
Ere falls the night, 

Just when to weal or woe 
Your disembodied souls take flight 
On trembling wing— each startled 
sprite 

Our choir of death shall know. 

‘ Wheel the wild dance 
While lightnings glance, 

And thunders rattle loud. 

And call the brave 
To bloody grave, 

To sleep without a shroud. 

‘Burst, ye clouds, in tempest showers, 
Redder rain shall soon be ours 1 
Sec I the cast grows wan — 

Yield we place to sterner game. 

Ere deadlier bolts and direr flame 
Shall the welkin’s thunders shame : 
Elemental rage is tame 
To the wrath of man.' 

At morn, grey Allan’s mates with 
awe 

Heard of the vision’d sights he saw. 
The legend heard him say ; 

But the Seer’s gifted eye was dim. 
Deafen’d his ear, and stark his limb, 
Ere closed that bloody day 
lie sleeps far from his Highland 
heath, — 

But often of the Dance of Death 
His comrades tell the tale. 

On picquet-post, when ebbs the night. 
And waning watch-fires glow less 
bright, 

And dawn is glimmering pale. 
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ROMANCE OF DUNOIS. 

(»8i5 ) 

{From the French of Ilortense Beau- 
harnois, Ex-Queen of Holland.) 

It was Dunois, the young and brave, 
was bound for Palestine, 

But first he made his orisons before 
Saint Mary’s shrine : 

‘And grant, immortal Queen of 
Heaven,’ was still the soldier’s 
prayer, 

‘That I may prove the bravest knight, 
and love the fairest fair.’ 

His oath of honour on the shrine he 
graved it with his sword, 

And follow’d to the Holy Land the 
banner of his Lord ; 

Where, faithful to iii^ noble vow, his 
war-cry fill’d tho air, 

* Be honour’d aye the bravest knight, 
beloved the fairest fair.’ 

They owed the conquest to hisarin, and 
then his Liege-Lord said, 

‘ The heart that has for honour beat 
by bliss must be repaid. 

My daughter Isabel and thou shall be 
a wedded pair, 

For thou art bravest of the brave, she 
fairest of the fair.’ 

And then they bound the holy knot 
before Saint Mary's shrine, 

That makes a paradise on earth, if 
hearts and hands combine ; 

And every lord and lady bright, that 
were in chapel there. 

Cried/ Honour’d be the bravest knight, 
beloved the fairest fair ! * 


THE TROUBADOUR. 

(>8i5 ) 

{From the French of Ilortense Beau- 
harnois.) 

Glowino with love, on fire for fame, 
A Troubadour that hated sorrow. 
Beneath his Lady’s window came, 
And thus he sung his last good- 
morrow : 

‘ My arm it is my country’s right, 

My heart is in my true-love’s bower; 
Gaily for love and fame to fight 
Befits the gallant Troubadour.' 

And while he march’d with helm on 
head 

And harp in hand, the descant rung, 
As, faithful to his favourite maid. 

The minstrel-burden still he sung: 

‘ My arm it is my country’s right, 

My heart is in my lady’s bower; 
Resolved for love and fame to fight, 

I come, a gallant Troubadour.’ 

Fven when the battle-roar was deep, 
With dauntless heart he hew’d his 
way, 

’Mid splintering lance and falchion- 
sweep, 

And still was heard his warrior-lay: 
‘ My life it is my country’s right, 

M^*- heart is in my lady's bower; 
For love to die, for fame to i\ ;lit, 
Becomes the \aliant i'roubadour.* 

Alas ’ upon the blootly field 

He fell beneath the foemari’s glaive, 
But still reclining on his sli;eld. 
Expiring sung the exulting stave: 

* My life it is m3' country’s right, 

M^' heart is in m3' lady’s bower; 
For love and fame to fall in fight 
Becomes the valiant Troubadour.’ 


2 A 
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FROM THE FRENCH. 

(*815) 

It chanced that Cupid on a season, 
By Fancy urged, resolved to wed. 

But could not settle whether Reason 
Or Folly should partake his bed. 

What does he then 1 — Upon my life, 
*Twas bad example for a deity — 

He takes me Reason for a wife, 

And Folly for his hours of gaiety. 

Though thus he dealt in petty treason, 
He loved them both in equal mea- 
sure ; 

Fidelity was born of Reason, 

And Folly brought to bed of Pleasure. 


LINES 

ON THE LIFTING OF THE BANNER OF THE 
HOUSE OF BUCCLEUCH, AT A GREAT 
FOOTBALL MATCH ON CARTERIIAUCH. 

(>815.) 

From the brown crest of Newark its 
summons extending, 

Our signal is waving in smoke and 
fn flame ; 

And each forester blithe, from his 
mountain de.scending, 

Bounds light o’er the heather to 
join in the game. 

CHORUS. 

Then up with the Banner, let forest 
winds fan her, 

She has blazed over Ettrick eight 
ages and more; 

In sport we ’ll attend her, in battle 
defend her. 

With heart and with hand, like our 
fathers before. 


When the Southern invader spread 

' waste and disorder. 

At the glance of her crescents he 
paused and withdrew. 

For around them were marshall’d the 
pride of the Border, 

The Flowers of the Forest, the 
Bands of Buccleuch. 

Then up with the Banner, See. 

A Stripling’s weak hand to our revel 
has borne her. 

No mail-glove has grasp’d her, no 
spearmen surround ; 

But ere a bold focman should scathe 
or should scorn her, 

A thousand true hearts would bo 
cold on the ground. 

Then up with the Banner, &c. 

Wc forget each contention of civil 
dissension, 

And hail, like our brethren, Home, 
Douglas, and Car; 

And Elliot and Pringle in pastime 
shall mingle. 

As welcome in peace as their fathers 
in war. 

Then up with the Banner, &c. 

Then strip, lads, and to it, though 
sharp be the weather. 

And if, by mischance, you should 
happen to fall. 

There are worse things in life than 
a tumble on heather. 

And life is itself but agame at football. 

Then up with the Banner, &g. 

And when it is over, we’ll drink a 
blithe measure 

To each Laird and each Lady that 
witness’d our fun, 

And to every blithe heart that took 
part in our pleasure. 

To the lads that have lost and the 
lads that have won. 

Then up with the Banner, &c. 
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May the Forest still flourish, both 
Borough and Landwaid, 

From the hall of the Peer to the 
Herd’s ingle-nook ; 

And huzza ! my brave hearts, for 
Buccleuch and his standard, 
For the King and the Country, the 
Clan and the Duke ! 

Then up with the Banner, let forest 
winds fan her, 

She has blazed over Ettrick eight 
ages and more ; 

In sport we’ll attend her, in battle 
defend her, 

With heart and with hand, like our 
fathers before. 


— 

LULLABY OF AN INFANT CHIEF. 

(1815.) 

O iitjsii thee, my babic, thy sire was 
a knight. 

Thy mother a lady, both lovely and 
bright ; 

The woods and the glens, from the 
towers which we see. 

They all are belonging dear babie, to 
thee. 

O ho ro, i ri ri, cadul gu lo, 

O ho ro, i ri ri, &c 

O fear not the bugle, though loudly 
it blows, 

It calls but the warders that guard thy 
repose ; 

Their bows would be bended, their 
blades would be red. 

Ere the step of a foeman drew near 
to thy bed. 

O ho ro, i ri ri, &c. 


O hush thee, my babie, the time soon 
will come 

When thy sleep shall be broken by 
trumpet and drum ; 

Then hush thee, my darling, take rest 
while you may, 

For strife comes with manhood, and 
waking with day. 

O ho ro, i ri ri, &c. 


THE RETURN TO ULSTER 

(1816) 

Once again,— but how changed since 
my wand’rings began — 

I have heard the deep voice of the 
Lagan and Bann, 

And the pines of Clanbrassil resound 
to the roar 

That wearies the echoes of fair Tulla- 
morc. 

Alas ! my poor bosom, and why 
shouldst thou burn? 

With the scenes of my youth can 
its raptures return ? 

Can I live the dear life of delusion again. 

That flow'd when these echoes first 
mix’d with my strain ? 

It was then that around me, though 
poor and unknown, 

High spells of mysterious enchantment 
were thrown ; 

The streams were of silver, of diamond 
the dew. 

The land was an Eden, for fancy was 
new. 

I had heard of our bards, and my soul 
was on fire 

At the rush of their verse, and the 
sweep of their lyre: 

To me ’twas not legend, nor talc to the 
ear. 

But a vision of noontide, distinguish'd 
and clear. 
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Ultonia’s old heroes awoke at the call, 

And renew’d the wild pomp of the 
chase and the hall ; 

And the standard of Fion hash’d fierce 
from on high, 

Like a burst of the sun when the 
tempest is nigh. 

It seemed that the harp of green Erin 
once more 

Could renew all the glories she 
boasted of yore. 

Yet why at remembrance, fond heart, 
shouldst thou burn ? 

They were days of delusion, and 
cannot return. 

But was she, too, a phantom, the Maid 
who stood by, 

And listed my lay, while she turn’d 
from mine eyc^ 

Was she, too, a vision, just glancing to 
view. 

Then dispersed in the sunbeam, or 
melted to dew ? 

Oh ! would it had been so, — oh ! 
would that her eye 

Had been but a star-glance that 
shot through the sky, 

And her voice, that was moulded to 
melody’s thrill. 

Had been but a zephyr, that sigh’d 
and was still ! 

Oh ! would it had been so,- not then 
this poor heart 

Had learn ’d the sad lesson, to love 
and to part ; 

To bear, unassisted, its burthen of care. 

While I toil’d for the wealth I had no 
one to share. 

Not then had I said, when life’s 
summer was done. 

And the hours of her autumn were 
fast speeding on, 

‘Take the fome and the riches ye 
brought in your train, 

And restore me the dream of my 
spring-tide again.’ 


JOCK OF HAZELDEAN. 

(i8i6) 

'Why weep yc by the tide, ladie? 

VYhy weep yc by I he tide ? 

I ’ll wed yc to my youngest son. 

And yc sail be his bride : 

And ye sail be his bride, ladie. 

Sac comely to be seen ’ — 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock of Hazcld''an.‘ 

‘ Now let this vvilfu’ grief be done, 
And dry that check so pale ; 

Young Frank is chief of Errington, 
And lord of Langley dale ; 

His step is first in peaceful ha’, 

Ilis sword in battle keen ’ — 

But aye slic loot tlic tcais down fa’ 
For Jock of Ilazcldean. 

'A chain of gold yc s.ill not lack, 

Nor braid to bind your hair; 

Nor mettled hound, nor managed 
hawk. 

Nor palfrey fresh and fair ; 

And you, the foremost o’ them a’. 
Shall ride our forest queen 
But aye she lout the tears down fa’ 
For Jock of Hazcldean. 

The kirk was deck'd at morning- tide, 
The tapers glimmer’d fair; 

Tlie priest and bridegroom wait the 
bride, 

And dame and knight are there. 
They sought her bailh by bower and 
ha’; 

The ladie was not seen ! 

She’s o’er the Bonier, and awa’ 

Wi’ Jock of Ilazcldean. 


1 The first stanza is ancient. 
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PIBROCH OF DONUIL DHU. 

Pibroch of Doniiil Dhii, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake ihy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan-Coiuiil. 

Come away, come away, 

Hark to the summons ! 

Come in your war array, 

Gentles and commons. 

Come from deep glc*n, and 
From mountain so rocky, 

The war-i)ipc and pennon 
Arc at Invcrlocliy. 

Come evciy bill- plaid, and 
True heart that wcais one, 

Come every st('(d blade, and 
Stre-nj band that bears one. 

I.eave untended tbe herd, 

The flock without shelter ; 

i.eave the corpse umnterr’d. 

The bride at the .diar; 

I-eavc the deer, leave the steer, 
l-cave nets and barges: 

Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswoids and targes. 

Come as the ^^inds come, when 
Forests are rended, 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded : 

Faster come, fastiu* come, 

Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and giooin, 
Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come ; 
See how they gather ! 

Wide waves the eagle plume, 
Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward, each man, set ! 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset ! 


NORA'S VOW. 

(1816.) 

(From the Crielic.) 

Hkar what Highland Nora said, - 
‘d'he Karlic's son I will not wed, 
Should all the race of nature flic. 

And none be left but he and I. 

For ad the gold, for all the gear, 

And all the lands both far and near 
That ever valour lost or w'oii, 

I would not wed the Earlie’s son,’ 

‘ A maiden's vows,’ old Callum spoke, 
‘Arc lightly made and lightly broke ; 
fhc heather on the mountain’s height 
Begins to bloom in jjuiplc light ; 

The frost-wind soon shall sweep away 
'1 liat lustre deep from glen and biae ; 
Yet Noia, ere its bloom be gone, 

May blithely w’cd the Earlie’s son.’ 

‘ The swan,’ she said, ‘ the lake’s clear 
breast 

May baiter for the eagle's nest; 

The Awe’s fierce stream may back- 
ward turn, 

Ben-Cruaichan fall, and crush Kil- 
chui n ; 

Our kilted elans, when blood is high, 
Jiefore their foes may turn and fly ; 
But I, were all these marvels done. 
Would never W’(h 1 the Karlic’s son.’ 

Still in the wMter-lily’s shade 
Her w onted nest the wild-swan made ; 
Bcn-Cruaichan stands as fast as ever, 
Still downward foams the Awe’s fierce 
1 iver ; 

To shun tlie clash of foeman's steel 
No Highland brogue has turn’d the 
heel ; 

But Nora's heart is lost and won, 

She ’s wedded to the Earlie’s son ! 
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MACGREGOR’S GATHERING. 

(i8i6.) 

The moon^s on the lake, and the mist’s 
on the brae, 

And the Clan has a name that is 
nameless by day ; 

Then gather, gather, gather, 
Grigalach ! 

Gather, gather, gather, &c. 

Our signal for fight, that from monarchs 
we drew. 

Must be heard but by night in our 
vengeful haloo 1 

Then haloo, Grigalach 1 haloo, 
Grigalach ! 

Haloo, haloo, haloo, Grigalach, &c. 

Glen Orchy’s proud mountains, Coal- 
chuirn and her towers, 

Glenstrae and Glenlyon no longer 
are ours ; 

We’re landless, landless landless, 
Grigalach ! 

Landless, landless, landless, &c. 

But doom’d and devoted by vassal and 
lord, 

MacGregor has still both his heart and 
his sword ! 

Then courage, courage, courage, 
drigalach ! 

Courage, courage, courage, &c. 

If they rob us of name, and pursue us 
with beagles, 

Give their roofs to the flame, and their 
flesh to the eagles ! 

Then vengeance, vengeance, 
vengeance, Grigalach ! 

Vengeance, vengeance, ven- 
geance, &c. 

While there ’s leaves in the forest, and 
foam on the river, 

MacGregor, despite them, shall flour- 
ish for ever ! 


Come then, Grigalach, come then, 
Grigalach, 

Come then, come then, come 
then, &c. 

Through the depths of Loch Katrine 
the steed shall career. 

O’er the peak of Ben-Lomond the 
galley shall steer, 

And the rocks of Craig-Royston like 
icicles melt. 

Ere our wrongs be forgot, or our 
vengeance unfelt ! 

Then gather, gather, gather, 
Grigalach ! 

Gather, gather, gather, See. 


VERSES 

ON THE OCCASION OF A BANQUET GIVEN 
BY THE CITY OF EDINBURGH TO THE 
GRAND- DUKE NICHOLAS OF RUSSIA 
AND HIS SUITE, DEC. I9, 1816.) 

God protect brave Alexander, 
Heaven defend the noble Czar, 
Mighty Russia’s high Commander, 
First in P'urope’s banded war ; 

For the realms he did deliver 
From the tyrant overthrown. 

Thou, of every good the Giver, 

Grant him long to bless his own ! 
Bless him, ’mill his land's disaster, 
For her rights who battled brave ; 

Of the land of foemen master, 

Bless him who their wrongs forgave. 

O’er his just resentment victor, 

Victor over Europe’s foes. 

Late and long supreme director. 
Grant in peace his reign may close. 
Hail! then, hail I illustrious stranger ; 
Welcome to our mountain strand ; 
Mutual interests, hopes, and danger. 
Link us with thy native land. 
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Freemen’s force, or false beguiling, 
Shall that union ne'er divide, 

Hand in hand while peace is smiling, 
And in battle side by side. 


THE SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS; 

OR THE QUEST OF SULTAUN SOLIMAUN. 

(1817 ) 

{In imitation of Byron ^ 

I. 

Oh for a glance of that gay Muse’s 
eye 

That lighten’d on Randello’s laugh- 
ing tale, 

And twinkled with a lustre shrewd 
and sly 

When Giam Battista ' bade her vision 
hail ! — 

Yet fcai not, iachi s, the naive detail 

Given by the natives of that land 
canorous ; 

Italian license loves to leap the pale, 

We Britons have the fear of shame 
before us, 

And, if not wise in mirth, at least must 
be decorous. 

II. 

In the far eastern clime, no great 
while since, 

Lived Sultaun Solimauii, a mighty 
prince, 

Whose eyes, as oft as they perform’d 
their round. 

Beheld all others fix’d upon the ground; 

Whose cars received thesamc unvaried 
phrase, 

‘ Sultaun ! thy vassal hears, and he 
obeys ! ' 

All have their tastes— this may the 
fancy strike 

Of such grave folks as pomp and 
grandeur like ; 

1 The hint of this tale is taken from / a Camisna 

Magica, a novel of Giani Battista Casti. 


For me, I love the honest heart and 
warm 

Of Monarch who can amble round his 
farm. 

Or, when the toil of state no more 
annoys, 

In chimney corner seek domestic 
joys. 

I love a prince will bid the bottle pass, 

Exchanging with his subjects glance 
and glass ; 

In fitting time, can, gayest of the gay. 

Keep up the jest, and mingle in the 
lay. 

Such Monarchs best our free-born 
humours suit, 

But Despots must be stately, stern, 
and mute. 

HI. 

ThisSolimaun, Serendib had in sway— 

And wlirie’s .Serendib ^ may some 
critic say 

Good lack, mine honest friend, consult 
the chart, 

Scare not iny Pegasus before I start ’ 

If Rennell has it not, you ’ll find, may- 
hap. 

The isle laid down in Captain Sind- 
bad’s map, — 

Famed mariner ! whose mercilessnar- 
rations 

Drove every friend and kinsman out 
of patience, 

Till, fain to find a guest who thought 
them shorter, 

lie deign’d to tell tliein over to a 
porter : 

The last edition sec, by Long, and Co., 

Rees, Hurst, and Orme, our fathers 
in the Row. 

IV. 

Serendib found, deem not my tale 
a fiction — 

This .Sultaun, whether lacking con- 
tradiction — 
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(A sort of stimulant which hath its uses, 
To raise the spirits and reform the 
juices, — 

Sovereign specific for all sorts of cures 
In my wife’s practice, and perhaps in 
yours,) 

The Sultaun lacking this same whole- 
some bitter, 

Or cordial smooth for prince’s palate 
fitter — 

Or if some Mollah had hag- rid his 
dreams 

With Degial, Ginnistan, and such wild 
themes 

Belonging to the Mollah’s subtle craft, 
I wot not — but the Sultaun never 
laugh’d, 

Scarce atr* or drank, and took a 
melancholy 

That scorn'd all remedy profane or 
holy ; 

In his long list of melancholies, mad, 
Or mazed, or dumb, hath Burton none 
so bad ^ 

V. 

Physicians soon arrived, sage, ware, 
and tried, 

As e’er scrawl’d jargon in a darken’d 
room ; 

With heedful glance the Sultaun’s 
'tongue they eyed. 

Peep’d in his bath, and God knows 
where beside, 

And then in solemn accent spoke 
their doom, 

*His majesty is very far from well.’ 
Then each to work with his specific 
fell : 

The Hakim Ibrahim instanUr brought 
His unguent Mahazzim al Zerdukkaut, 
While Roompot, a practitioner more 
wily, 

Relied on his Munaskif al fillfily®. 

• See Burton's * Anatomy of Melancholy ' 
a For these hard words see D'llcrbclot, or the 
learned editor of the ‘ Recipes of Avicenna.’ 


More and yet more in deep array 
appear, 

And some the front assail, and some 
the rear ; 

Their remedies to reinforce and vary 

Cainesurgconeke,andekcapothecary ; 

Till the tired Monarch, though of 
words grown chary, 

Yet dropt, to recompense their fruit- 
less labour, 

Somehintaboutabowstring or a sabre. 

There lack’d, I promise you, no longer 
speeches 

To rid the palace of those learned 
leeches. 

VI. 

Then was the council call’d : by their 
advice 

(They deem’d the matter ticklish all, 
and nice. 

And sought to shift it off from their 
own shoulders) 

Tartars and couriers in all speed were 
sent 

To call a sort of Eastern Parliament 
Of feudatory chieftains and free- 
holders : 

Such have the Persians at this very 
clay, 

My gallant Malcolm calls them con- 
roultai ' ; 

I’m not prepared to show in this slight 
song 

That to Screndib the same forms 
belong, — 

E’en let the Icarn’d go search, and tell 
me if I ’m wrong. 

vir. 

The Omrahs*, each with hand on 
scyrnitar, 

Gave, like Sempronius, still their voice 
for war — 


3 See Sir John Malcolm’s a<liiiir.'il>le History ef 
Persi.a. 
i Nobility. 
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* The sabre of the Sultaun in its sheath 

Too long has slept, nor own’d the 
work of death ; 

LettheTainbourgi bid his signal rattle, 

Bang the loud gong, and raise the 
shout of battle ! 

This dreary cloud that dims our sover- 
eign’s day 

Shall from his kindled bosom flit away. 

When the bold Lootic wheels his 
courser round, 

^nd the arm’d elephant shall shake 
the ground. 

Each noble pants to own the glorious 
summons ; 

And for the charges— lo! your faith- 
ful Commons !’ 

The Riots who attended in their places 

iSercndib language calls a farmer 

RioO 

Look'd ruefully in ouc another’s faces, 

From this oration auguring much 
disquiet, 

Double assessment, forage, and free 
quarters ; 

And, fearing these as Chinamen the 
Tartars, 

Or as the whisker’d vermin fear the 
mousers, 

Each fumbled in the pocket of his 
trousers. 

VIII. 

And next came forth the reverend 
Convocation, 

Bald heads, white beards^ and many 
a turban green, 

Imaum and Mollah there of every 
station, 

Santon, Fakir, and Calendar were 
seen. 

Their votes were various: some ad- 
vised a Mosque 

With fitting revenues should be 
erected, 

With seemly gardens and with gay 
Kiosque, 

To recreate a band ofpriests selected ; 


Others opined that through the realms 
a dole 

Be made to holy men, whose prayers 
might profit 

The Sultaun’s weal in body and in 
soul 

But their long-headed chief, the 
Sheik Ul-Sofit, 

Moreclosely touch'd the point : — ‘ Thy 
studious mood,’ 

Quoth he, ‘ O Prince ' hath thicken’d 
all thy blood. 

And dull’d thy brain with labour 
beyond measure ; 

Wherefore relax a space and take thy 
pleasure, 

And toy with beauty, or tell o’er thy 
treasure ; 

From all the cares of state, my Liege, 
enlarge thee, 

And leave the burden to thy faithful 
clergy.’ 

IX. 

These counsels sage availed not a 
whit, 

And so the patient (as is not un- 
common 

Where grave physicians lose their 
time and wiTi 

Resolved to take advice of an old 
woman ; 

Ills mother she, a dame who once 
was beauteous, 

And still was called so by each subject 
duteous. 

Now, whether Fatima was witch in 
earnest, 

Or only made believe, I cannot 
say ; 

But she profess’d to cure disease the 
sternest 

B3^ dint of magic amulet or lay ; 

And, wdien all other skill in vain w^as 
shown, 

She deem'd it fitting time to use her 
own. 
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X. 

*Sympathia magica hath wonders 
done’ 

(Thus did old Fatima bespeak her son) , 

^ It works upon the fibres and the pores, 

And thus, insensibly, our health re- 
stores, 

And it must help us here. Thou must 
endure 

The ill, my son, or travel for the cure. 

Search land and sea, and get, where’er 
you can, 

The inmost vesture of a happy man,— 

I mean his shirty my son ; which, taken 
warm 

And fresh from ofTliis back, shall chase 
your harm, 

Bid every current ofyour veins rejoice, 

And your dull heart leap light as 
shepherd-boy’s.’ 

Such was the counsel from his mother 
came ; — 

I know not ifshe had some imdcr-game, 

As Doctors have, who bid their 
patients roam 

And live abroad, when sure to die at 
home ; 

Or if she’ thought, that, somehow or 
another, 

Queen-Regent sounded better than 
Queen-Mother ; 

But, says the Chronicle (who will, go 
look it). 

That such was her advice. The Sultaun 
took it. 

XI. 

All are on board — the Sultaun and his 
train. 

In gilded galley prompt to plough the 
main. 

The old Rais ^ was the first who 
questioned, ^ Whither ? ’ 

They paused : * Arabia,’ thought the 
pensive Prince, 


‘Was call’d The Happy many ages 
since — 

For Mokha, Rais.’ And they came 
safely thither. 

But not in Araby, with all her balm. 

Not where Judea weeps beneath her 
palm. 

Not in rich Egypt, not in Nubian 
waste. 

Could there the step of happiness be 
traced. 

One Copt alone profess’d to have seen 
her smile, 

When Bruce his goblet fill’d at infant 
Nile : 

She bless’d the dauntless traveller as 
he quaff’d. 

But vanish’d from him with the ended 
draught. 

XII. 

‘ Enough of turbans,’ said the weary 
King, 

* These dolimans of ours are not the 
thing; 

Try we the Giaours, these men of 
coat and cap, I 

Incline to think some of them must be 
happy ; 

At least, they have as fair a cause as 
any can, 

They drink good wine and keep no 
Ramazan. 

Then northward, ho !’ The vessel 
cuts the sea. 

And fair Italia lies upon her lee. 

But fair Italia, she who once unfurl’d 

Her eagle banners o’er a conquer'd 
world. 

Long from her throne of domination 
tumbled, 

Lay, by her quondam vassals, sorely 
humbled ; 

The Pope himself look’d pensive, pale, 
and lean. 

And was not half the man he once had 
been. 


I Master of the vessel. 
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* While these the priest and those the 
noble fleeces, 

Our poor old boot they said, Ms torn 
to pieces 

Its tops * the vengeful claws of Austria 
feel. 

And the Great Devil is rending toe 
and heel 

If happiness you seek, to tell you 
truly, 

We think she dwells with one Giovanni 
Bulli; 

A tramontane, a heretic, — the buck, 

Poflaredio I still has all the luck ; 

By land or ocean never strikes his 
flag— 

And then — a perfect walking money- 
bag.* 

Off set our Prince to seek John Bull’s 
abode, 

But first look Fiance— it lay upon the 
road. 

XIII. 

Monsieur Baboon, after much late 
commotion. 

Was agitated like a settling ocean, 

Quite out of sorts, and could not tell 
what ail’d him. 

Only the glory of his house had fail’d 
him ; 

Besides, some tumours on his noddle 
biding. 

Gave indication of a recent hiding M 

Our Prince, though Sultauns of such 
things are heedless. 

Thought it a thing indelicate and need- 
less 

To ask, if at that moment he was 
happy. 

And Monsieur, seeing that he was 
comme il faut^ 


> The well-known resemblance of Italy in the map. 

* Florence, Venice, tVc. 

* The C.ilabrias, mfesleil by bamls of assassins 
One of the leaders was called bra Dtavolo, i, e. 
Brother Devil. 

* Or drubbing ; so called in the Slang Dictionary. 


A loud voice mustered up, for ‘ Vivele 

Roir 

Then whisper’d, ‘ ’Aveyouany news 
of Nappy I’ 

The Sultaun answer’d him with a cross 
question,- - 

* Pray, can you tell me aught of 
one John Bull, 

That dwells somewhere beyond 
your herring-pool 

l*he query seem’d of difficult digestion, 

The pa’*ty shrugg’d, and grinn d, and 
took his snuff, 

And found his whole good-breeding 
scarce enough. 

XIV. 

Twitching his visage into as many 
puckers 

As damsels wont to put into their 
tuckers 

(Ere liberal Fashion damn’d both lace 
and lawn, 

And bade the veil ofmodesty be drawn) , 

Replied the Frenchman, after a brief 
pause, 

‘Jean Bool! -I vas not know him — 
Yes, I vas — 

I vas remember dat, von year or two, 

I savvliiin at von place call’d Vatcrloo — 

Ma foi ! il s’est ti es joliment baltii, 

Dat is for Englishman,- m’entendez- 
vous ^ 

But den he had wit him one damn son- 
gun. 

Rogue I no like — dey call him Vcl 
linglon.’ 

Monsieur’s politeness could not hide 
his fret. 

So Sohmaim took leave, and cross'd 
the strait. 

XV. 

John Bull was in his very worst of 
moods. 

Raving of sterile farms and unsold 
goods ; 
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His sugar-loaves and bales about he 
threw, 

And on his counter beat the devil’s 
tattoo. 

His wars were ended, and the victory 
won, 

But then, 'twas reckoning-day with 
honest John ; 

And authors vouch, ’twas still this 
Worthy’s way, 

‘ Never to grumble till he came to 
pay ; 

And then he always thinks, his tem- 
per ’s such. 

The work too little, and the pay too 
much 

Yet, grumbler as ho is, so kind and 
hearty, 

That when his mortal foe was on the 
floor. 

And past the power to harm his quiet 
more, 

Poor John had wellnigh wept for 
Bonaparte < 

Such was the wight whom Solimaun 
salaam’d, — 

* And who are you,’ John answer’d, 

‘ and be d — d 

XVI. 

* A stranger, come to sec the happiest 

man — 

So, sfgnior, all avouch— in Fran- 
gistan 

‘ Happy ^ my tenants breakingon my 
hand ; 

Unstock’d my pastures, and untill’d 
my land ; 

Sugar and rum a drug, and mice and 
moths 

The sole consumers of my good broad- 
cloths — 

Happy -Why, cursed war and 
racking tax 

Have left us scarcely raiment to our 
backs.’ 

1 Soo 'The True Dura lini;Iishiuaii,’ by Daniel De 
> Huropa 


‘ In that case, signior, I may take my 
leave ; 

I came to ask a favour - but I grieve * — 

* Favour ? ’ said John, and eyed the 

Siiltaiin hard, 

* It ’s my belief you come to break the 

yard ! — 

But, stay, you look like some poor 
foreign sinner, — 

Take that to buy yourself a shirt and 
dinner.’ 

With that he chuck’d a guinea at 
his head ; 

But, with due dignity, the Sultaun said, 

‘ Permit me, sir, your bounty to decline ; 
A s//iV/ indeed I seek, but none of thine. 
Signior, I kiss your hands, so fare 
you well.’ 

* Kiss and be d - d,’ quoth John, ‘ and 

go to hell ! ’ 

XVII. 

Next door to John there dwelt his 
si.stcr Peg, 

Once a wild lass as ever shook a leg 
When the blithe bagpipe blew- but, 
soberer now. 

She donccly span her flax and milk’d 
her cow. 

And whereas erst she wa.s a needy 
slattern, 

Nor now of wealth or cleanliness a 
pattern. 

Yet once a month her house was 
partly swept, 

And once a week a plenteous board 
she kept. 

And whereas, eke, the vixen used her 
claws 

And teeth, of yore, on slender 
provocation. 

She now wasgrown amenable to laws, 
A quiet soul as any in the nation ; 
The sole remembrance of her warlike 

joys 

Was in old songs she sang to please 
her boys 
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John Bull, whom, in their years of 
early strife, 

She wont to lead a cat-and-doggish 
life. 

Now found the woman, as he said, 
a neighbour, 

Who look'd to the main chance, 
declined no labour. 

Loved a long grace, and spoke a 
northern jargon, 

And was d — d close in making of a 
bargain. 

XVIII. 

The .Sultaun enter’d, and he made his 

And with decorum curtsey’d sister Peg 

(She loved a book, and knew a thing 
or two, 

And guess’d at once with whom she 
had to 

She b.ulc him ^ Sit into ihe fite/ and 
took 

Her dram, her cake, her kebbuck from 
the nook; 

Ask’d him ‘about the news from 
Fastern paits ; 

And of her absent bairns, puir 
Highland hearts! 

If peace brought down the price of 
tea and pepper, 

And if the nitnitigs were grown any 
cheaper ; — 

Were there nac bpccrnii^s of our 
Mungo Paik — 

Ye’ll be the gentleman that wants 
the sark ? 

If ye wad buy a web o’ auld wife’s 
spinnin’, 

I’ll warrant ye it’s a weel-wcaring 
linen ! ’ 

XIX. 

Then up got Peg, and round the 
house ’gan scuttle 
In search of goods her customer 
to nail, 


Until the Sultaun strain’d his princely 
throttle. 

And hollo’d, * Ma’am, that is not 
what I ail. 

Pray, are you happy, ma’am, in this 
snug glen ’ 

‘ Happy ? ’ said Peg; ‘what for d’ye 
want to ken ? 

Besides, just think upon this bygane 
year. 

Grain wadna })ay the yoking of the 
plcugh.’ 

‘What sa3^ you to the picscnt?’ 
‘Meal ’s sae dear, 

To mak’ their brose my bairns have 
scarce ancugh.' 

‘ The devil take the shirt,’ said 
Solirnaun, 

‘ I think my quest will end as it 
began 

Farewell, ma’am ; nay, no ceremony, 
I b(‘g.' 

‘ Ye’ll no be for the linen then ? ’ said 
Pee:. 

xx. 

Now for the land of verdant h'rin 

The Sultauii’s royal bark is steering, 

Ihe Emerald Isle, where honest 
Paddy dwells, 

Ihc cousin of Jolin Bull, as story tells. 

For a long space had John, wuh 
words of thunder, 

Hard looks, and harder knocks, kept 
Paddy under. 

Till the poor lad, like boy that ’s flogg’d 
unduly, 

Had gotten somewhat icstivc and 
unruly. 

Hard was his lot and lodging, you'll 
allow, 

A wigwam that would hardly serve 
a sow ; 

His landlord, and of midille-men two 
brace, 

Had screw’d his rent up to the 
starving-place ; 
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His garment was a top-coat, and an 
old one, 

His meal was a potato, and a cold 
one; 

But still for fun or frolic, and all that, 

In the round world was not the 
match of Pat. 

XXI. 

The Sultaun saw him on a holiday, 

Which is with Paddy still a jolly day ; 

When mass is ended, and his load of 
sins 

Confess’d, and Mother Church hatli 
from her binns 

Dealt forth a bonus of imputed merit, 

Then is Pat's time for fancy, whim, 
and spirit ! 

To jest, to sing, to caper fair and free, 

And dance as light as leaf upon the 
tree. 

*By Mahomet,’ said Sultaun Soli- 
maun, 

‘ That ragged fellow is our very man ! 

Rush in and seize him —do not do 
him hurt, 

But, will he nill he, let me have 
his shirt .' — 

XXII. 

Shilala their plan was wcllnigh after 
baulking 

(Much less provocation will set it 
a-walking), 

But the odds that foil’d Hercules 
foil’d Paddy Whack ; 

They seized, and they floor’d, and 
they stripp'd him — Alack ! 

Up-bubboo ! Paddy had not a sliirt 
to his back 1 

And the King, disappointed, with 
sorrow and shame. 

Went back to Screndib as sad as he 
came. 


MR. KEMBLE’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

ON TAKING LEAVK OF THE EDINBURGH 
STAGE. 

(1817.) 

As the worn war-horse, at the 
trumpet’s sound. 

Erects his mane, and neighs, and paws 
the ground — 

Disdains the ease his generous lord 
assigns, 

And longs to rush on the embattled 
lines. 

So I, yourplaudits ringing on mine ear, 

Can scarce sustain to think our parting 
near ; 

To think my scenic hour for ever past, 

And that these valued plaudits are 
my last. 

Why should wc part, while still some 
powers remain. 

That in your service strive not yet 
in vain ? 

Cannot high zeal the strength of 
youth supply. 

And sense of duty fire the fading eye; 

And all the wrongs of age remain 
subdued 

Beneath thcburningglowofgratitude ^ 

Ah, no ’ the taper, wearing to its close, 

Oft for a space in fitful lustre glows 

But all too soon the transient gleam is 
past, 

It cannot be renew’d, and will not last ; 

Even duty, zeal, and gratitude, can 
wage 

But short-lived conflict with the frosts 
of age. 

Yes! It were poor, remembering what 
I was. 

To live a pensioner on your applause, 

To drain the dregs of your endurance 
dry, 

And take, as alms, the praise I once 
could buy ; 
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Till every sneering youth around 
inquires, 

‘ Is this the man who once could 
please our sires ? * 

And scorn assumes compassion’s 
doubtful mien 

To warn me off from the encumber’d 
scene. 

This must not be;— and higher duties 
crave 

Some space between the theatre and 
the grave, 

That, like the Roman in the Capitol, 

I may adjust my mantle ere I fall : 

My life’s brief act in public service 
flown. 

The last, the closing scene, must be 
my own. 

Here, then, adieu ! while yet some 
well-graced parts 

May fix an ancient favourite in your 
hearts. 

Not quite to be forgotten, even when 

You look on better actors, younger 
men : 

And if your bosoms own this kindly 
debt 

Of old remembrance, how shall mine 
forget — 

O, how forget ! — how oft 1 hither came 

In anxious hope, how oft return’d 
with fame ! 

How oft around your circle this weak 
hand 

Has waved immortal Shakespeare’s 
magic wand 

Till the full burst of inspiration came. 

And I have felt, and you have fann’d 
the flame 1 

By mem’ry treasured, while her reign 
endures. 

Those hours must live — and all their 
charms are yours. 

O favour’d Land ! renown'd for 
arts and arms, 

For manly talent and for female charms. 


Could this full bosom prompt the 
sinking line, 

What fervent benedictions now were 
thine ! 

But my last part is play’d, my knell is 
rung, 

When e’en your praise falls faltering 
from my tongue ; 

And all that you can hear, or I can 
tell, 

Is — Friends and Patrons, hail, and 

FARE YOU WELL. 


LINES 

WRITTEN FOR MISS SMITH. 

(.817) 

When the lone pilgrim views afar 
The shrine that is his guiding star. 
With awe his footsteps print the road 
Which the loved saint ofyore has trod. 
As near he draws, and yet more near, 
His dim eye sparkles with a tear; 

The Gothic fane’s unwonted show. 
The choral hymn, the tapers' glow. 
Oppress his soul ; while they delight 
And chasten rapture with affright. 

No longer dare he think his toil 
Can merit aught his patron’s smile ; 
Too light appears the distant way, 
The chilly eve, the sultry clay — 

All these endured no fav’oiir claim. 
But murmuringforththc sainted name. 
He lays his little offering down, 

And only deprecates a frown. 

Wc too, who ply the Thespian art. 
Oft feel such bodings of the heart. 
And, when our utmost powers are 
strain’d. 

Dare hardly hope your favour gain’d. 
She, who from sister climes has sought 
The ancient land where Wallace 
fought — 
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Land long rcnown’d for arms and arts, 
And conquering eyes and dauntless 
hearts — 

She, as the flutterings here avow, 
Feels all the pilgrim’s terrors noiv\ 
Yet sure on Caledonian plain 
The stranger never sued in vain. 

*Tis yours the hospitable task 
To give the applause she dare not ask ; 
And they who bid the pilgrim speed. 
The pilgrim’s blessing be their meed. 


THE DREARY CHANGE. 

OS 1 7.) 

The sun upon the Weirdlaw Hill, 

In Ettrick's vale, is sinking sweet; 

The Westland wind is hush and still. 
The lake lies sleeping at my feet. 

Yet not the landscape to mine eye 
Bears those bright hues that once 
it bore ; 

Though evening, with her richest dye, 
Flames o’er the hills of Ettrick’s 
shore. 

With listless look along the plain, 

I see Tweed’s silver current glide. 

And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Melrose rise in ruin\i pride. 

The quiet lake, the balmy air, 

The hill, the stream, the tower, 
the tree, — 

Are they still such as once they were ? 
Or is the dreary change in me ? 

Alas, the warp’d and broken board, 
How can it bear the painter’s dye ' 

The harp of strain’d and tuneless chord. 
How to the minstrel's skill reply ! 

To aching eyes each landscape lowers. 
To feverish pulse each gale blows 
chill ; 

And Araby’s or Eden’s bowers 
Were barren as this moorland hill. 


MARCH OF THE MONKS OF 
BANGOR. 

(1817) 

When the heathen trumpet’s clang 
Round beleaguer’d Chester rang, 
Veiled nun and friar grey 
March’d from Bangor’s fair Abbaye ; 
High their holy anthem sounds, 
Cestria’s vale the hymn rebounds. 
Floating down the silvan Dec, 

O miserere, Doni'nie I 

On the long procession goes, 

Glory round their cr''sses glows, 

And the Virgin-mother mild 
In their peaceful banner smiled ; 
Who couUl think such saintly band 
Doom'd to feel iinhallow’d hand ? 
Such was the Divine decree, 

U tnisi rere, Doniinel 

Bands that masses only sung. 

Hands that censers only swung. 

Met the northern bow and bill, 

Heard the war-cry wild and shrill; 
Woe to Broclcmaers feeble hand. 
Woe to Olfrid’s bloody brand. 

Woe to Saxon cruelty, 

O miserere, Domme] 

Weltering amid warriors slain, 
Spurn’d by steeds with bloody inane, 
Slaughter’d down by heathen bhule, 
Bangor’s peaceful monks are laid : 
Word of parting rest unspoke, 

Mass unsung, and bread unbrokc ; 

For their souls for charity, 

Sing, miserere, Dohtinef 

Bangor! o'er the murder wail 1 
Long thy ruins told the tale, 
Shatter’d towers and broken arch 
Long recall’d the woful inarch : 

On thy shrine no tapers burn, 

Never shall thy priests return ; 

The pilgrim sighs and sings for thee, 
O miserere, Domine I 
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EPISTLE 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, 
AT DRUMEANRIG CA&TLE. 

Sanquh.ir, J o'clock, July 30, 1817. 

From Ross, where the clouds on 
Bcnlomond are sleeping— 
From Greenock, where Clyde to the 
Ocean is sweeping— 

From Largs, where the Scots gave 
the Northmen a drilling — 
From Ardrossan, whose harbour cost 
many a shilling — 

From Old Cumnock, where beds arc 
as hard as a plank, sir — 

From a chop and green pease, and 
a chicken in Sanquhar, 

This eve, please the Fates, at Drum- 
lanrig we anchor. 

Walter Scott. 


EPILOGUE TO ‘THE APPEAL/ 

(Spoken by Mrs. Henry Siddons^ 
Feb. 16, 1818.) 

A CAT of yore ;or else old ^Esop 
lied) 

Was changed into a fair and blooming 
bride. 

But spied a mouse upon her marriage- 
day, 

Forgot her spouse, and seized upon 
her prey ; 

Even thus my bridegroom lawyer, as 
you saw. 

Threw off poor me, and pounced upon 
papa. 

His neck from Hymen’s mystic knot 
made loose. 

He twisted round my sire’s the literal 


Such arc the fruits of our dramatic 
labour 

Since the New Jail became our next- 
door neighbour. 

Yes, times are changed ; for, in 
your fathers’ age, 

The lawyers were the patrons of the 
stage ; 

However high advanced by future fate, 

There stands the bench (points to the 
Pti\ that first received their 
weight. 

The future legal sage, ’twas ours to 
see. 

Doom though unwigg’d, and plead 
without a fee. 

But now, astounding each poor 
mimic elf, 

Instead of lawyers comes the law 
liersclf ; 

Tremendous neighbour, on our right 
she dwells, 

Builds high her towers and excavates 
her cells ; 

While on the left she agitates the 
town. 

With the tempestuous question. Up 
or down ? 

’Twixt .Scylla and Charybdis thus 
stand we, 

Law’s final end, and law’s uncertainty. 

But, soft ! who lives at Rome the Pope 
must fiat ter, 

And jails and lawsuits arc no jesting 
matter. 

Then — just farewell ! We wait with 
serious awe 

Till 3’^our applause or censure gives 
the law. 

Trusting our humble eftbrts may 
assure 3'e, 

We hold 3'ou Court and Counsel, 
Judge and Jury. 


noose. 
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MACKRIMMON’S LAMENT. 

(I8i8.) 

Macleod’s wizard flag from the grey 
castle sallies, 

The rowers are seated, unmoor’d are 
the galleys ; 

Gleam war-axe and broadsword, clang 
target and quiver. 

As Mackrimmon sings, ‘ Farewell to 
Dunvegan for ever ! 

Farewell to each cliff, on which 
breakers are foaming ; 

Farewell, each dark glen, in which 
red-deer are roaming ; 

Farewell, lonely Skye, to lake, moun- 
tain, and river ; 

Macleod may return, but Mackrimmon 
shall never 1 

‘ Farewell the bright clouds that on 
Quillan are sleeping ; 

Farewell the bright eyes in the Dun 
that arc weeping ; 

To each minstrel delusion, farewell 
and for ever ! 

Mackrimmon departs, to return to 
you never! 

The Banshee's wild voice sings the 
death-dirge before me, 

The paH of the dead for a mantle 
hangs o'c<- me ; 

But my heart shall not flag, and my 
nerves shall not shiver, 

Though devoted I go— to return again 
never ! 

*Too oft shall the notes of Mack- 
rimmon’s bewailing 

Be heard when the Gael on their 
exile arc sailing ; 

Dear land I to the shores, whence 
unwilling we sever, 

Return— return — return shall we 
never I 


Cha till, cha till, cha till sin tuillel 
Cha till, cha till, cha till sin tuille, 
Cha till, cha till, cha till sin tuille, 
Gca thillis Macleod, cha till Mack- 
rimmon ! ’ 

DONALD CAIRD*S COME AGAIN. 

(I8i8.) 

CHORUS. 

Donald Caird 's come again ! 
Donald Caird 's come again I 
Tell the news in brugh and glen, 
Donald Caird s come again I 

Donald Caird can lilt and sing, 
Blithely dance the Hieland fling. 
Drink till the gudeman be blind, 
Fleech till the gudewife be kind ; 
Hoop a Icglin, clout a pan. 

Or crack a pow wi’ ony man ; — 

Tell the news in brugh and glen, 
Donald Caird ’s come again. 

Donald Caird '& come again ! 
Donald Caird 's come again I 
Tell the news in brugh and glen, 
Donald Caird ’s come again. 

Donald Caird can wire a inaukin, 
Kens the wiles o’ dun-deer staukin’. 
Leisters kipper, makes a shift 
To shoot a muir-fowl in the drift; 
Water-bailifls, rangers, keepers, — 

He can wauk when they are sleepers; 
Not for bountith or rewaird 
Dare ye mcll wi’ Donald Caird. 
Donald Caird *s come again ! 

Donald Caird s come again! 

Gar the bagpipes hum amain, 
Donald Caird *s come again. 

Donald Caird can drink a gill 
Fast as hostlcr-wife can fill ; 

Ilka ane that sells gude liquor 
Kens how Donald bends a bicker; 
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When he ’s fou he 's stout and saucy, 
Keeps the cantle o’ the causey ; 
Hieland chief and Lawland laird 
Maun gie room to Donald Caird I 

Donald Caird ’s come again ! 

Donald Caird ’s come again ! 

Tell the news in brugh and glen, 
Donald Caird ’s come again. 

Steek the amrie, lock the kist, 

Else some gear may weel be mis’t ; 
Donald Caird finds orra things 
Where Allan Gregor fand the tings' ; 
Dunts of kebbuck, taits o’ woo, 
Whiles a hen and whiles a sow, 

Webs or duds frae hedge or yaird — 
’Ware the wuddie Donald Caird ! 

Donald Caird ’s come again ! 

Donald Caird ’s come again ! 

Dinna let the Shirra ken 
Donald Caird ’s come again. 

On Donald Caird the doom was stern, 
Craig to tether, legs to aim ; 

But Donald Caird, wi’ mickle study. 
Caught the gift to clicat the wuddie ; 
Rings of aim, and bolts of steel, 

Fell like ice frae hand and heel ! 
Watch the sheep in fauld and glen, 
Donald Caird’s come again ! 

Donald Caird ’s come again ! 

Donald Caird ’s come again 1 
Dinna let the Justice ken, 

Donald Caird 's come again. 

EPITAPH ON MRS. ERSKINE. 
(1819.) 

Plain, as her native dignity of mind, 
Arise the tombof her we have resign’d ; 
Unflaw’d and stainless be the marble 
scroll. 

Emblem of lovely form and candid 
soul. 

[ 1 At the fireside ] [ * Ilan^nnan's rope ) 


But, oh I what symbol may avail to tell 

The kindness, wit, and sense, we 
loved so well ! 

What sculpture show the broken ties 
of life, 

Here buried with the parent, friend, 
and wife I 

Or on the tablet stamp each title dear, 

By which thine urn, Euphemia, claims 
the tear ! 

Yet taught, by thy meek sufferance, 
to assume 

Patience in anguish, hope beyond the 
tomb. 

Resign’d, though sad, this votive verse 
shall flow. 

And brief, alas ! as thy brief span below. 


LIFE IN THE FOREST. 

On Ettrick Forest’s mountains dun 
’Tis blithe to hear the sportsman's gun, 
And seek the heath-frequenting brood 
Far through the noonday solitude ; 

By many a cairn and trenched mound, 
Where chiefs of yore sleep lone and 
sound. 

And springs, where grey-hair’d shep- 
herds tell, 

That still the fairies love to dwell. 

Along the silver streams of Tweed 
'Tis blithe the mimic fly to lead, 
When to the hook the salmon springs, 
And the line whistles through the rings; 
The boiling eddy sec him try, 

Then dashing from the current high. 
Till watchful eye and cautious hand 
Have led his wasted strength to land. 

’Tis blithe along the midnight tide 
With stalwart arm the boat to guide ; 
On high the dazzling blaze to rear. 
And heedful plunge the barbed spear; 
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Rock, wood, and scaur, emerging 
bright, 

Fling on the stream their ruddy light. 
And from the bank our band appears 
Like Genii, arm’d with fiery spears. 

’Tis blithe at eve to tell the tale. 

How we succeed, and how we fail. 
Whether at Alwyn’s lordly meal, 

Or lowlier board of Ashestiel; 

While the gay tapers checrly shine. 
Bickers the fire, and flows the wine — 
Days free from thought, and nights 
from care, 

My blessing on the Forest fair! 


FAREWELL TO THE MUSE. 

(1822.) 

Enchantress, farewell, who so oft 
hast decoy’d me, 

At the close of the evening through 
woodlands to roam, 

Where the forester, Mated, with 
wonder espied me 
Explore the wild scenes he was 
quitting for home. 

Farewell, and take with thee thy 
numbers wild speaking 
The language alternate of rapture 
and woe : 

Oh ! none but some lover, whose 
heartstrings are breaking, 

The pang that I feel at our parting 
can know. 

Each joy thou couldst double, and 
when there came sorrow. 

Or pale disappointment to darken 
my way. 

What voice was like thine, that could 
sing of to-morrow. 

Till forgot in the strain was the 
grief of to-day 1 


But when friends drop around us in 
life’s weary waning, 

The grief. Queen of Numbers, thou 
canst not assuage ; 

Nor the gradual estrangement of those 
yet remaining. 

The languor of pain, and the chill- 
ness of age. 

*Twas thou that once taught me, in 
accents bewailing, 

To sing how a warrior ‘ lay stretch’d 
on the plain. 

And a maiden hung o’er him with aid 
unavailing. 

And held to his lips the cold goblet 
in vain ; 

As vain thy enchantments, O Queen 
of wild Numbers, 

To a bard when the reign of his 
fancy is o’er. 

And the quick pulse of feeling in 
apathy slumbers — 

Farewell, then, Enchantress ! I meet 
thee no more I 


THE MAID OF ISLA. 

(1822.) 

Oh, Maid of Isla, from the cliff 

That looks on troubled wave and sky, 

Dost thou not see yon little skiff 
Contend with ocean gallantly ? 

Now beating ’gainst the breeze and 
surge. 

And steep’d her leeward deck in 
foam, 

Why does she war unequal urge ? — 
Oh, Isla’s maid, she seeks her home. 

Oh, Isla’s maid, yon sea-bird mark. 
Her white wing gleams through 
mist and spray, 

Against the storm-cloud, lowering 
dark. 

As to the rock she wheels away; — 

[1 Marmioii.] 
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Where clouds are dark and billows 
rave, 

Why to the shelter should she come 
Of cliff, exposed to wind and wave? — 
Oh, maid of Isla, ’tis her home I 

As breeze and tide to yonder skiff, 
Thou’rL adverse to the suit I bring, 
And cold as is yon wintry cliff, 

Where sea-birds close their wearied 
wing. 

Yet cold as rock, unkind as wave, 
Still, Isla’s maid, to thee I come; 
For in thy love, or in his grave, 

Mu.st Allan Vonrich find his home. 


CARLE, NOW THE KING’S COME; 

HEI-sO NfVV n'ORDS TO AN AUI D 
SPUING. 

(O;/ the oaasion of Gcori^e 1 V\ visit 
to Scotland^ August, 1822.) 

TifE news has fiowoi frae mouth to 
month, 

The North for anc('. has bang’d the 
South ; 

The ded a .Scotsman’s die o’ drouth, 
Carle, now the King’s come ' 

CHORUS. 

Carle, now the King’s come ! 
Carle, now the King’s come! 

Thou shalt dance, and I will sing, 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 

Auld England held him lang and fast; 
And Ireland had a joyfn’ cast ; 

But Scotland’s turn is conic at last 
Carle, now the King’s come! 

Auld Reekie, in her rokelay grc}', 
Thought never to have seen the day ; 
He ’s been a weary time away — 

But, Carle, now the King’s come I 


She’s skirling frae the Castle-hill ; 

The Carlinc’s voice is grown sae shrill 
Ye’ll hear her at the Canon-mill — 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 

*Up, bairns she cries, ‘baith grit and 
sma’, 

And busk ye for the wcapon-shaw ' 
Stand by me, and we’ll bang them a’ — • 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 

‘Come from Newbattle’sancient spires, 
Bauld r.othian, with your knights and 
squires, 

And match the mettle of your sires — 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 

‘You’re wclcomchanie, my Montagu*’ 
Bring in j'oiir hand the young Buc- 
cleiich ; 

I’m missing some that I may rue — 
Carle, now the King’s come! 

‘Come, Haddington*, the kind and gay, 
You’\c graced my causeway mony a 
day ; 

I ’ll weep the cause if^’ou should stay — 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 

‘Come, premier Duke'*, and carry doun 
Eiae yonder craig his ancient croun ; 
It’s had .1 lang sleep and a soun' — 
But, Carle, now the King’s come! 

‘Come, Athole, from the hill and 
wood, 

Bringdown your clansmen like a chid; 
Come, Moiton, show the Douglas’ 
blood,- - 

Carle, now the King’s come ! 

1 I.onl uiule .iriU ^^inrdian to the young 

Duke of Hill Lit iich, phiuca Ins (.^r.ue's n sulencc of 
Uilkeith .It his M.iji stj disposal during hia Mbit to 
Sf'tl.liul 

4 I'h.nles.tho tenth Pari ofll.iddmglon, died in i8a8. 
3 'I hi* Duke of II i.nilton, as Fnrl of Anjjus, earned 
the .inrii-nt ro\al tronn of Siolland on horseback in 
Klin; Georges procCbsion, from llolyrood to iho 
L.ibtle. 
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‘ Come, Tweeddale, true as sword to 
sheath ; 

Come, Hopetoun, fear’d on fields of 
death ; 

Come, Clerk \ and i^ive your bugle 
breath ; 

Carle, now the King’s come! 

‘Come, Wemyss, who modest merit 
aids; 

Come, Rosebery, from Dalmeny 
shades ; 

Breadalbane, bring your belted plaids; 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 

*Come. stately Niddrie, auld and true, 
Girt with thesword that Mindcn knew ; 
We have o’er few such lairds as you — 
Carle, now the King’s come! 

* King Arthur’s grown a common crier. 
He’s heard in Fife and far Cantire, — 

Fie, lads, behold my crest of fire !” 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 

* Saint Abb roars out/‘ I see him pass. 
Between Tantallon and the Bass!” 
Calton, get out your keeking-glass — 

Carle, now the King’s come !’ 

The Carline stopp'd ; and, sure I am, 
For very glee had ta’en a dwam, 

But Oman ^ help’d her to a dram. — 
CogiCj now the King’s come ! 

Cogie, now the King’s come! 
Cogie, now the King’s come! 

I’se be fou' and ye’s be toom, 
Cogie, now the King’s cornel 


Part Second. 

A Hawick gill of mountain dew, 
Heised up Auld Reekie's heart, I trow, 
It minded her of Waterloo — 

Carle, now the King’s come ! 

> Clerk of Pennyciiik, hound by liis tenure, when 
the King came to Hdinbiirgh. to receive him at the 
Harestone with three blasts on .1 horn. 

3 Landlord of the WaUssloo Hotel 


Again 1 heard her summons swell, 
For, sic a dirdiim and a yell, 

It drown’d Saint Giles’s jowing bell — 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 

‘ My trusty Provost, tried and tight. 
Stand forward for the Good Town’s 
right, 

There’s waur than you been made a 
knight— 

Carle, now the King ’s come ! 

‘ My reverend Clergy, look ye say 
The best of thanksgivings ye ha’e, 
And warstle for a sunny day — 

Carle, now the King’s come! 

‘ My Doctors, look that you agree. 
Cure a’ the town without a fee ; 

My Lawyers, dinna pike a plea — 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 

‘Come forth each sturdy Burgher’s 
bairn, 

That dints on wood or clanks on aim, 
That fires the o’en, or winds the pirn — 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 

'Come forward with the Blanket Blue , 
Your sires were loyal men and true. 
As Scotland’s foemcn oft might rue — 
Carle, now the King’s come! 

‘Scots downa loup, and rin, and rave, 
We’re steady folks and something 
grave. 

We’ll keep the causeway firm and 
brave — 

Carle, now the King’s come! 

‘Sir Thomas^ thunder from your rock, 
Till Pentland dinnles wi’ the shock, 
And lace wi’ fire my snood o’ smoke — 
Carle, now the King’s come! 

s The nine Illanket is the standard of the incor- 
[xirated trades of JCdinhurgh. 

4 Sir Thomas Bradford, then commander of the 
forces in Scotland. 
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* Melville, bring out your bands of blue, 
A* Louden lads, baith stout and true, 
With Elclvo, Hope, and Cockburn 
too ' — 

Carle, now the King’s come! 

‘And you, who on yon bluidy braes 
Compell’d the vanquish’d Despot’s 
praise, 

Rank out — rank out— my gallant 
Greys * — 

Carle, now the King 's come ! 

‘Cock o’ the North, my Huntly braw, 
Where are you with the Forty- twa 
Ah I wae ’s my heart that ye ’re awa’ — 
Carle, now the King’s come! 

‘ But yonder come my canty Celts, 
With durk and pistols at their belts. 
Thank God, we’ve still some plaids 
and kilts- 

Carlc, now the King’s come! 

‘Lord, how the pibroehs groan and 
yell 1 

Macdonncll’s* ta’en the field himsell, 
Macleod comes brankingo’er the fell — 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 

'Bend up your bow each Archer spark. 
For you’re to guard him light and 
dark; 

Faith, lads, for ance ye’ve hit the 
mark — 

Carle, now the King's come* 

Young Errol ’, take the sword of state. 
The sceptre, Panie-Morarchate”; 

1 Lord Mclvillo was Colonel of the 
Yeomanry Cavalry ; Sir John Hone of Tinkie, Major , 
and Robert Cockburn, Hsq , ana Lord Elcho, were 
captains in the same corps. 

> 1 he Scots Greys, under General Sir James Stewart 
of Coltness, were on duty at hdinburi^h during the 
King's visit. Bonaparte's exclamation at Waterloo 
was, * Ces beaux chevaux gris, comiiie ils tiavailiciit I 
• Marquis of Huntly, Colonel of the^i’iid Kcgiinent. 

4 Colonel Ronaldson Macdonnell of Glengarry. 

5 The Earl of Errol is hereditary Lord Iligh- 
Constable of Scotland. 

6 A corruption of the Gaelic Banamhorar-Chat. 
or the Great L.ndy (literally I nnale I o>d o/ the 
ChatU)\ the Celtic title of the Countess of Sutherland 


Knight Mareschal, see ye clear the 
gate— 

Carle, now the King’s come I 

‘Kind cummer, Leith, ye’ve been 
mis-set, 

But dinna be upon the fret— 

Ye’se hac the handsel of him yet, 
Carle, now the King’s come! 

‘My daughters, come with een sae 
blue, 

Your garlands weave, your blossoms 
strew ; 

He ne’er saw fairer flowers than you — 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 

‘ What shall we do for the propinc — 
We used to offer something fine, 

But ne’er a groat’s in pouch of mine — 
Carle, now the King’s come ' 

‘ Dcil care- for that I’se never start, 
We'll welcome him with Highland 
heart ; 

Whate’er we have he ’s get a part — 
Caile, now the King’s come! 

‘I 'll show him mason-work this day — 
Nanc of your bricks of Babel clay. 
But towers shall stand till Time’s 
away — 

Carle, now the King’s come I 

‘ I ’ll show him wit, 1 ’ll show him lair, 
And gallant lads and lasses fair. 

And wh'it wad kind heart wish for 
mair ? 

Carle, now tlie King’s come! 

‘ Step out, Sir John \ of projects rife, 
Come win the thanks of an aiild wife, 
And bring him health and length of 
life - 

Curie, now the King’s come !’ 

fi Sr John Sinclair,' p.itron and projector of national 
.iiid patriotic plans,' s.iys Lockhart.’ 
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ONE VOLUME MORE. 

[IVfiffeii for Ihe Banuaiyne Club.') 

Assist me, ye friends of Old Books 
and Old Wine, 

To sing in the praises of sage Ran- 
natyne, 

Who left such a treasure of old 
Scottish lore 

As enables each age to print one 
volume more. 

One volume more, my friends, 
one volume more, 

We’ll lansack old Banny for one 
volume more. 

And first, Allan Ramsay was eager 
to glean 

From Bannatyne’s Ilortus his bright 
Evergreen ; 

Two light little volumes (intended for 
four) 

Still leave us the task to print one 
volume more. 

One volume more, &c. 

His ways were not ours, for he cared 
not a pin 

How much he left out, or how much 
he put in ; 

The truth of the reading he thought 
was a bore, 

So this accurate age calls for one 
volume more. 

One volume more, &c. 

Correct and sagacious, then came my 
Lord Hailes, 

And weigh’d every letter in critical 
scales. 

But left out some brief words, which 
the prudish abhor, 

And castrated Banny in one volume 
more. 


One volume more, my friends, 
one volume more ; 

We’ll restore Banny’s manhood 
in one volume more. 

John Pinkerton next, and I’m truly 
concern’d 

I can’t call that worthy so candid as 
Icarn’d ; 

He rail’d at the plaid and blasphemed 
the claymore. 

And set Scots by the ears in his one 
volume more. 

One volume more, my friends, 
one volume iiiore, 

Celt and Goth shall be pleased 
with one volume more. 

Asbittcras gall, and as sharp as a razor, 

And feeding on herbs as a Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 

His diet too acid, his temf)er too sour, 

Little Ritson came out with his two 
volumes more. 

But one volume, my friends, one 
volume more, 

We’ll dine on roast-beef and print 
one volume more. 

The stout Gothic yeditur^, next on the 
roll, 

With his beard like a brush and as 
black as a coal, 

And honest Greystcel" that was true to 
the core, 

Lent their hearts and their hands each 
to one volume more. 

One volume more, &c. 

Since by these single champions what 
wonders were done, 

What may not be achieved by our 
Thirty and One^ 

Law, Gospel, and Commerce we 
count in our corps, 

And the Trade and the Press join for 
one volume more. 

One volume more, &c. 

I James Sibbald. a David Herd. 
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Ancient libels and contraband books, | 
I assure ye, 

We ’ll print as secure from Exchequer 
or Jury ; 

Then hear your Committee and let 
them count o’er 

The Chiels they intend in their 
three volumes more. 

Three volumes more, &c. 

They ’ll produce your King Jamie, the 
sapient and Sext, 

And the Bob of Diimhlane and her 
Bishops come next; 

One tome miscellaneous they’ll add to 
your store, 

Resolving next year to print four 
volumes more. 

Four volumes more, my friends, 
four volumes more ; 

Pay down \oiir subscriptions for 
four vol nines more. 


EPISTI E 

TO HIS SON-lN-r AW, JOHN GIHSON LOCK- 
HART, ON THE COMPOSITION OF 
MAI da’s epitaph. 

(18^4) 

' M.ud.iC I'.i.TrmoriM dormis sidi iinai;inc Mania ! 

Ad j.imi.iin doiiiiiii sit t il >1 tci r 1 1 «.\ is 

^ Dear John,— I some lime ago wrote 
to inform his 

Fat worship of jaecs^ misprinted for 
donnis ; 

But that several Southrons assured 
me the jauuam 

Was a twitch to both cars of Ass 
Priscian’s cranium. 

You, perhaps, may observe that one 
Lionel Bergucr, 

In defence of our blunder appears 
a stout argucr : 

But at length I have settled, I hope, 
all these clatters, 
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By a rowt in the papers — fine place 
for such matters. 

I have, therefore, to make it for once 
my command, sir, 

That my gudeson shall leave the 
whole thing in my hand, sir, 

And by no moans accomplish what 
James says you threaten, 

Some banter in Blackwood ' to claim 
your dog- Latin. 

I have various reasons of weight, 
on my word, sir, 

For pronouncing a step of this sort 
were absurd, sir 

Firstly, erudite sir, ’twas against 
your advising 

I adopted the lines this monstrosity 
lies in ; 

For you modestly hinted my English 
translation 

Would become better far such a 
dignified station. 

Second— how, in God’s name, would 
my bacon be saved, 

By not having writ what I clearly 
engraved ? 

On the contrary, I, on the whole, 
think it belter 

To be whipped as the thief, than his 
lousy resctler. 

Thirdly don’t you perceive that I 
don't care a boddle 

Although fifty false metres were flung 
at my noddle, 

For my back is as broad and as hard 
as Rcnloiiion”s, 

And 1 tiT'at as I please both the 
Greeks and the Romnns ; 

Whereas the said heathens might 
rather look serious 

At a kick on their clruin from the 
scribe of Valerius 

And, fourthly and lastly — it is my 
good pleasure 

To remain the sole source of that 
murderous measure. 

1 Blatlcwood's Mai;azine. > Lockhan's novel. 
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So sfei pro ratione voluntas — be tractile, 

Invade not, I say, my own dear little 
dactyl ; 

If you do, you *11 occasion a breach 
in our intercourse. 

To-morrow will see me in town for 
the winter-course, 

But not at your door, at the usual 
hour, sir, 

My own pye-house {pious!) daughter’s 
good prog to devour, sir. 

Ergo— peace !— on your duty, your 
squeamishness throttle, 

And we’ll soothe Priscian’s spleen 
with a canny third bottle. 

A fig for all dactyls, a fig for all 
spondees, 

A fig for all dunces and dominie 
Grundys ; 

A fig for dry thrapples, south, north, 
east, and west, sir, 

Speates and raxes ^ etc five for a 
famishing guest, sir ; 

And as Fatsman ^ and I have some 
topics for haver, he ’ll 

Be invited, I hope to meet me and 
Dame Peveril, 

Upon whom, to say nothing of Oury 
and Anne, you a 

Dog shall be deemed if you fasten 
your janua. 


LINES 

TO MONSIEUR ALEXANDRE, 
THE CELEBRATED VENTRILOQUIST. 

Of yore, in old England, it was not 
thought good 

To carry two visages under one hood ; 

What should folk say to you ? who 
have faces such plenty, 

That, from under one hood, last 
night show’d us twenty ! 

> Spits and ranges. > James Ballantyne. 


Stand forth, arch deceiver, and tell us 
in truth, 

Are you handsome or ugly, in age 
or in youth ? 

Man, woman, or child — a dog or 
a mouse ? 

Or are you, at once, each live thing 
in the house ? 

Each live thing, did I ask ? — each dead 
implement, too, 

A workshop in your person, — saw, 
chisel, and screw ! 

Above all, are you one individual? 
I know 

You must be at least Alexandre and Co 

But I think you ’re a troop — an assem- 
blage — a mob, 

And that I, as the Sheriff, should take 
up the job; 

And insteadof rehcarsingyonr wonders 
in verse, 

Must read you the Riot Act, and 
bid you disperse. 

Abbotsford, 2^rd April. 


- 

EPILOGUE 

TO THE DRAMA FOUNDED ON * SAINT 
RONAN’s WELL.* 

(1824. 

Enter Meg Dodds, enchiled by a crowd 
of unruly boySj whom a town* s- officer 
is dfiving off. 

That’s right, friend — drive the gait- 
lings' back, 

And lend yon mucklc ane a whack; 
Your Embro’ bairns are grown a pack, 
Sae proud and saucy. 
They scarce will let an auld wife 
walk 

Upon your causey. 

p Children.] 
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Tve seen the day they would been 
scaur’d, 

Wi’ the Tolbooth, or wi’ the Guard, 
Or maybe wud hac some regard 
For Jamie Laing — 

The Water-hole was right weel wared 
On sic a gang. 

But whar's the gude Tolbooth gane 
now ? 

Whar ’s the auld Claught^ wi* red and 
blue ? 

V^har’s Jamie Laing and whar’s 
John DooM 

And whar’s the Weigh- 
house ? 

Deil hae’t I see but what is new, 
Except the Playhouse! 

Yoursclls are changed frae head to 
heel. 

There's some that gnr the causeway 
reel 

With clashing hufe and rattling wheel, 
And horses canterin’, 
Wha’s fathers daunder’d hame as 
weel 

Wi’ lass and lantern. 

Myscll being in the public line, 

I look for howfs I kenn’d lang syne, 
Whar gentles used to drink gude wine, 
And cat cheap dinners ; 
But deil a soul gangs there to dine, 
Of saijits or sinners ! 

Fortune’s* and Hunter’s' ganc, alacc’ 
And Bayle’s* is lost in empty space ; 
And now if folk would splice a brace. 
Or crack a bottle, 

They gang to a new fanglcd place 
They ca’ a Mottle. 


n The Town Guanl, or city police ; the CinUhen,] 
P An Influential police oHicial ] 

P One of the Town Guard. J 
U All noted taverns.] 


The deevil hottle them for Meg 1 
They are sae greedy and sae gleg. 
That if ye 're served but wi’ an egg, 
(And that 's puir pickin',) 
In comes a chiel and makes a leg, 

And charges chicken ! 

* And wha may ye be,’ gin ye speer, 

* That brings your auld-warld clavers 

here ? ’ 

Troth, if there ’s onybocly near 
That kens the roads, 

I ’ll baud ye Burgundy to beer, 

He kens Meg Dodds. 

I came a piece frae west o’ Currie 
And, since I see you ’re in a hurry. 
Your patience I ’ll nae langer worry, 
But be sae crouse 

As speak a word for anc Will Murray®, 
That keeps this house. 

Playsare auld-fashion’d things, in truth, 
And ye ’ve seen w’ondcrs mair un- 
couth ; 

Yet actors shouldna suffer drouth, 

Or want of dramock 
Although they speak but wi' their 
mouth, 

Not with their stamock. 

But ye tak care of a’ folk’s pantry , 
And surely to hac stooden sentry 
Ower this big house (that’s far frae 
rent-free\ 

I For a lone sister. 

Is claims as gude ’s to be a ventri -- 
How ’st ca'd loquister. 

Weel, sirs, giidc’cn, and have a care 
The bairns inak fun o’ Meg nae mair; 
For gin they do, she tells you fair. 
And without failzie, 

As sure as ever ye sit there. 

She ’ll tell the Bailie. 


[0 Village near Edinburgh J 
Lessee of the Theatre ] 
[' Food } meal and water.) 
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EPILOGUE. 

(18^4) 

The sages — for authority, pray look 

Seneca’s morals, or the copy-book — 

The sages to disparage woman’s 
power, 

Say, beauty is a fair, but fading 
flower ; — 

I cannot tell — I ’vc small philosophy — 

Yet, if it fades, it does not surely die, 

But, like the violet, when decay’d 
in bloom. 

Survives through many a year in rich 
perfume. 

Witness our theme to-night, two ages 
gone, 

A third wanes fast, since Mary fill’d 
the throne. 

Brief was her bloom, with scarce one 
sunny day, 

'Twixt Pinkie’s field and fatal Fothcr- 
ingay : 

But when, while Scottish hearts and 
blood you boast. 

Shall sympathy with Mary’s woes 
be lost ^ 

O’er M^ary's memoiy the learned 
quarrel. 

By Mary’s grave the poet plants his 
laurel ; 

Time’s echo, old tradition, makes her 
name 

The constant burden of his falt’ring 
theme ; 

In each old hall his grey-hair’d heralds 
tell 

Of Mary’s picture, and of Mary’s cell. 

And show— my fingers tingle at the 
thought — 

The loads of tapestry which that poor 
Queen wrought. 

In vain did fate bestow a double 
dower 

Of cv’ry ill that waits on rank and 
pow’r, 


Of cv’ry ill on beauty that attends— 

False ministers, false lovers, and false 
friends. 

Spite of three wedlocks so completely 
curst, 

They rose in ill from bad to worse, 
and worst ; 

In spite oferrors — I dare not say moi c. 

For Duncan 7'argc lays hand on his 
claymore — 

In spite of all, however humours 
vary, 

There is a talisman in that word Mary, 

That unto .Scottish bosoms all and 
some 

Is found the genuine open sesamnm! 

In history, ballad, poetry, or novel. 

It charms ahke the castle and the hovel 

F.vcn you forgive ine - who, demure 
and shy. 

Gorge not each bait, nor .stir at every 

%. 

Must rise to this, else in her ancient 
reign 

The Rose of Scotl.ind h.is survived 
in vain. 


— ♦♦ - 

ON THE MATERIALS NECESSARY 
FOR HIS ‘LIFE OF NAPOLEON.’ 

(luno, 18.55.) 

WiiFN with Poetry dealing, 

Room enough in a shieling : 

Neither cabin nor hovel 
Too small for a novel : 

Though my back I sbould rub 
On Diogenes’ tub, 

How iny fancy could prance 
In a dance of romance ! 

But my house I must swap 
With some Brobdingnag chap, 

Ere I grapple, God bless me ! with 
Emperor Nap. 
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LINES 

TO SIR CUTHBERT SHARP, SUNDERLAND, 
TO ASSURE HIM THAT HE WAS NOT 
FORGOTTEN. 

(18^7) 

Forget thee ? No ! my worthy fere ! 
Forget blithe mirth and gallant cheer^ 
Death sooner stretch me on my bier ! 

Forget thee? No. 

Forget the universal shout 

When ‘ canny Sunderland ’ spokeout — 

A truth which knaves afft'cL to doubt- - 
Forget thee? No. 

Forget you ? No -though nowaday 
I ’ve heard your knowing people say, 
Disown the debt you cannot i)ay, 
You’ll find it far the thriftiest way — 
B-it I?-0 no. 

Forget your kuuluC'.s found for all 
room, 

In what, thoiigli laigc, scenrd still 
a small room, 

F'orget my Sicrfci’a, in a ball room — 

Forget you ^ No. | 

Forget your sprightly dumpty-diddlcs, 
And beauty tripping to the fiddles, 
Forget my lovely li iends the Luidells — 
Forget you ? No. 

THE DEATH OF KEELDAR. 

(i8j8) 

{Stiggesh'd by Coopers painting^ 

Ur rose the sun, o’er moor and mead; 
Up with the sun rose Percy Rede; 
Brave Keeldar.fi om his couples freed. 
Career’d along the lea; 

'Ihe palfrey sprung with sprightly 
bound, 

As if to match the gamesome hound ; 
His horn the gallant huntsman wound ; 
They were a jovial three ! 


Man, hound, or horse, of higher fame. 
To wake the wild deer never came, 
Since Alnwick’s Earl pursued the game 
On Cheviot’s rueful day ; 

Keeldar was matchless in his speed, 
Than Tarras, ne’er was stancher steed, 
A peerless archer, Percy Rede ; 

And right dear friends were they. 

The chase engross’d their joys and 
woes, 

Together at the dawn they rose. 
Together shared the noon’s repose, 
By fountain or by stream ; 

And oft, when evening skies were red 
The heather was their common bed, 
Where each, as wihlering fancy led. 
Still hunted in his dream. 

Now is the thrilling moment near. 

Of sylvan hope and sylvan fear, 

Yon thicket holds the harbour'd deer, 
The signs the hunters know ; — 
With eyes ol llame. and quivering ears 
The braki! sagacious Keeldar nears ; 
The restless palfrey paws and rears ; 
The archer strings his bow. 

The game’s afoot ' — Halloo ' Halloo ’ 
Hunter, and horse, and hound pur- 
sue ; — 

But woe the shaft that erring flew, — 
That e’er it left the string ! 

And ill betide the faithless yew ' 

The stag bounds scatheless o'er the 
<lew. 

And gallant Kccldar’s hfc-blood true 
Has drench’d the grey-goose 
wmg 

i 

The noble hound — he dies, he dies. 
Death, death has glazcil his fixed eyes, 

I StilT on the blooely heath he lies. 
Without a groan or quiver. 

; Now day may break and bugle sound, 
And whoop and hollow ring around, 
iVnd o'er his couch the stag may bound, 
I But Keeldar sleeps for ever. 
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Dilated nostrils, staring eyes, 

Mark the poor palfrey’s mute surprise ; 
He knows not that his comrade dies, 
Nor what is death— but still 
His aspect hath expression drear 
Of grief and wonder, mix’d with fear, 
Like startled children when they hear 
Some mystic tale of ill. 

But he that bent the fatal bow, 

Can well the sum of evil know, 

And o’er his favourite, bending low, 
In speechless grief recline ; 

Can think he hears the senseless clay, 
In unrcproachful accents say, 

‘ The hand that took my life away. 
Dear master, was it thine ? 

* And if it be, the shaft be bless’d, 
Whichsure some erring aim address’d, 
Since in your service prized, caress’d 

I in your service die ; 

And you may have a fleeter hound. 
To match the dun-deer’s merry bound. 
But by your couch will ne’er be found 
So true a guard as I.* 

And to his last stout Percy rued 
The fatal chance, for when he stood 
'Gainst fearful odds in deadly feud, 
And fell amid the fray, 

E’en with his dying voice he cried, 

* Had Keeldar but been at my side, 
Your treacherous ambush had been 

spied — 

I had not died to-day !' 

Remembrance of the erring bow 
Long since had join’d the tides which 
flow, 

Conveying human bliss and woe 
Down dark oblivion's river ; 

But Art can Time’s stern doom arrest, 
And snatch his spoil from Lethe’s 
breast. 

And, in her Cooper’s colours drest, 
The scene shall live for ever. 


THE FORAY. 

(1830.) 

The last of our steers on the board 
has been spread, 

And the last flask of wine in our 
goblet is red ; 

Up, up, my brave kinsmen ! belt 
swords and begone, 

There are dangers to dare, and there’s 
spoil to be won. 

The eyes, that so lately mix'd glances 
with ours, 

For a space must be dim, as they gaze 
from the towers. 

And strive to distinguish through 
tempest and gloom 

The prance of the steed and the toss 
of the plume. 

The rain is descending ; the wind 
rises loud ; 

And the moon her red beacon has 
veil’d with a cloud ; 

’Tis the better, my mates ! for the 
warder’s dull eye 

Shall in confidence slumber, nor 
dream we are nigh. 

Our steeds are impatient ! I hear my 
blithe Grey I 

There is life in his hoof-clang, and 
hope in his neigh ; 

Like the flash of a meteor, the glance 
of his mane 

Shall marshal your march through 
the darkness and rain. 

The drawbridge has dropp’d, the bugle 
has blown ; 

One pledge is to quaff yet — then 
mount and begone ! — 

To their honour and peace, that shall 
rest with the slain ; 

To their health and their glee, that 
see Teviot again ! 
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INSCRIPTION 

FOR THE MONUMENT OF THE 
REV. GEORGE SCOTT. 

(1830.) 

To youth, to age, alike, this tablet pale 

Tells the brief moral of its tragic tale. 

Art thou a parent ? Reverence thisbicr, 

The parents' fondest hopes lie buried 
here. 

Art thou a youth, prepared on life to 
start, 

With opening talents and a generous 
heart, 

Fair hopes and flattering prospects all 
thine own ? 

Lo! here their end- a monumental 
stone. 

But let submission tame each sorrow- 
ing thought. 

Heaven crown’d its champion ere the 
fight was fought. 


LINES ON FORTUNE, A SKILFUL 
MECHANIST. 

(» 83 » ) 

Fortune, my Foe, why dost thou 
frown on me? 

And will my Fortune never better 
be? 

Wilt thou, I say, for ever breed my 
pain? 

And wilt thou ne’er return my joys 
again ? 

(No ! let my ditty be hcncefojih — ) 

Fortune, my Friend, how well thou 
favoiirest me ! 

A kinder Fortune man did never 
sec I 

Thou propp’st my thigh, thou ridd’st 
my knee of pain, 

ril walk, ril mount— ril be a man 
again. 


END OF THE MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
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WAR-SONG OF Tllli ROYAL EDIN- 
BURGH LIGHT DRAGOONS. 


P. 701. 

*Nf}tutus. Is not peace the end of nrmsf 
Caratnch Not where the c.iuse implies a i^ener.il 
comiucst. 

Had we a diflcrence with some petty isle, 

Or witli oiir nci^^hboiirs, Britons, for our landmarks, 
The taking m of some reliclhous lord, 

Or makinj; liead against a slight commolhm, 

After a day of blood, peace mi',dit be arj^iied : 

But where we grapple for the land wc live on, 

The liberty we hola more dear than life, 

The gods we worship, and, next ihese, our honours, 
And, With those, swords that knovv no end of bailie - 
Ihose men, beside themselves, allow no neighbour. 
Those minds, that, where the day is, claim inherit- 
ance. 

And, w here the sun makes ripe the fruit, their harvest, 
And, w here they march, but measure out more gtouiid 
I o add to Rome 

It must not be—No 1 as they arc our foes, 

Let's use the peace of honour— that 's fair dc.ding ; 
But in our hands our swords. The h.irdy Roman 
That iliinks to graft himsv If into my stock. 

Must first boion his kindred under ground, 

And be aliica m nslies ' 

Bouduca. 

Tliia War-Song was written during the 
appifliension of an invasion'. The eoips 
of \oluritecrs to which it vvas aiMrrsscd 
was raised in 1797, consisting of gentlemen, 
mounted and armed at their own expense. 
It still subsists, as the Right Troop of the 
Royal Mid-Lothiaii Light Ca\alry, com- 
manded by the Honourable Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dundas -. The noble and constitu- 
tional raeasureof arming ficemen in defence 
of their own riglits was nowhere more suc- 
cessful than in Edmlmrgli, which furnished 
a force of 30 xj armed and disciplined volun- 
teers, including a regiment of ca\alry, fiom 
the city and county, and two corps of 
ai tillery, each capable of serving twelve guns. 
To such a force, above all others, rniglit, in 
similar circumstanecs, be applied the ex- 
hortation of ouraneient Galgacus : ‘ Prohtde 
itnri ht aciem^ ct majoresveslros ct PosUros 
cogitate' 18 r 2. 


» The song originally appeared in Ihe Scots 
Magazine for 1802 —I ucKliART. 
a Now Viscount Melville ( 1831 ). 


FAREWELL TO MACKENZIE. 

P. 722. 

The original verses are arranged to a 
beautiful Gaelic air, of w’liicli the chorus 
is adapted to the double pull iijion the oars 
of a galley, and wliieli is therefore distinct 
from the ordinary jor-Tins, or boat-«?ongs. 
They were composed by the Family Ban! 
upon the depaiture of the Earl of Seafortli, 
who was obliged to take refuge in Spain, 
after an iinsuecesstul effort at insurrection in 
favour of the Stuait family, in the )ear 1718. 


PIBROCH OF DONUIL DHU. 

P- 73 L 

This is a very ancient pibroch belonging 
to Clan MacDonald, and supposed to refer 
to the expedition of T)onald lialloch, who. in 
1431, launched fiom the Isles with a consider- 
able fotce, invaded Lochaber, and at Iiuer- 
lochy defeated and put to flight the Rails of 
Mai and Caithness, though at the hccid of 
an army sii))erior to his own. The words of 
the set, theme, or melody, to which the pipe 
\ariations are applied, run thus in Gaelic : - 

■riot) iircachil Dlumml Dlimdh, piob.iircachd Dhoiiiiil, 
ri'^bun nf h I Dll' r'l'I D 1 11 . dh, p ob iin lU lid I ", 011111 ', 
' il I 111 , .,1 I M.indl , p c'- ill! lIkI D ll. mull, 
Flub agiib br.itncli air faiche Iiivcrluclii ’ 

‘The pipe-summons of Dcmald the Bl.ick, 

'I he pi|»c-snmmons of Domld the Black, 

'1 he vvar-pipc ami I he pennon arc on llie gathering- 
plate at liiverlotliy.' 


MACKRIMMON’S LAMENT. 

I’-74+ 

Mackrimmon, hereditary piper to the 
Lainl of Maeleod, is said to have composed 
this Lament when the CLin was aliout to 
depart upon a distant and dangerous ex- 
pedition. The Minstrel w'as impiessed w ith 
a belief, which the event veiilied, that he 
was to be slain in the appro.ieliing fiuid ; 
and hence the Gaelic woids, ' Clia till rni 
tuille; ged thiHis Maeleod, eha till Ma< kriin- 
inon,’ ” I shall never n turn ; although Mae- 
leod returns, yet Mackrimmon shall never 
icturnl’The piece is but too well known, 
from its being the strain with which the cmi 
giants from the West Highlands and Isles 
usually take leave of their native shore. 
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I. 

FROM VVAVERLEY. 

BRIDAL SONG. 

And did yc not hear of a mirth bofel 
The morrow after a n’cddiiig day, 

And carrying a bride at home to dwell? 
And away to Tewin, away, away ? 

I 

The quintain was set, and the garlands 
were made, j 

’7'is pity old customs should ever | 
decay ; ; 

And woe be to him that was horsed on 
a jade, 

For he carried no credit away, away. 

We met a concert of fiddle-dc-dees; 
We set them a cockhorse, and made 
them play 

The winning of Bullen, and Upsey- 
frecs, 

And away to Tewin, away, away ! 

There was ne’er a lad in all the parish 
That would go to the plough that 
day; 


^ But on his fore-horse his wench he 

I carries, 

I And away to Tewin, away, away ! 

I The butler was quick, and the ale he 
did tap, 

The maidens did make the chamber 
full gay ; 

Theservants di<l gi\ e me a fiuldlingcup, 

And I did cany 't away, away. 

The smith of the town hib liquor so 
look, 

That he was persuaded that the 
ground look'd blue ; 

And I dare boldly be bworn on a 
book, 

Such smiths as he there ’s but a few. 

A posset was made, and the women 
did sip, 

And simpering said, they could eat 
no more ; 

Full many a maiden was laid on the 
hp,— 

I 'll say no more, but give o’er, (give 
o'er). 

(Appendix to General Preface— 

apiid Queenhoo Hall.) ^ 
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LINES BY CAPTAIN WAVERLEY 

ON RFXEIVING HIS COMMISSION IN 
COLONEL GARDINEU’S REGIMENT. 

Late, when the autumn evening fell 
On Mirk wood- Mere’s romantic dell, 
The lake return’d, in chasten’d gleam. 
The purple cloud, the golden beam : 
Reflected in the crystal pool, 
Headland and hank lay fair and cool ; 
The weather-tinted rock and tower, 
Each drooping tree, each fairy flower, 
So true, so soft, the mirror gave, 

As if there lay beneath the wave. 
Secure from trouble, toil, and care, 

A world than earthly world more fair. 

But distant winds began to wake, 
And roused the Genius of the Lake ! 
He heard the groaning of the oak. 
And donn’d at once his sable cloak, 
As warrior, at the battle cry. 

Invests him with his panoply : 

Then, as the whirlwind nearer press'd. 
He ’gan to shake his foamy crest 
O'er fill row’d brow and blacken’d 
check. 

And bade his .surge in thunder speak. 
In wild and broken eddies whirl’d. 
Flitted that fond ideal world ; 

And, to the shore in tumult tost, 

The uealms of fairy bliss were lost. 

Yet, with a stern delight and strange, 
I saw the spirit-stirring change. 

As warr’d the wind with wave and 
wood, 

Upon the ruin’d tower I stood, 

And felt my heart more strongly bound, 
Responsive to the lofty sound, 

While, joying in the mighty roar, 

I mourn’d that tranquil scene no more 

So, on the idle dreams of youth 
Breaks the loud trumpet-call of truth. 
Bids each fair vision pass away. 

Like landscape on the lake that lay, 


As fair, as flitting, and as frail. 

As that which fled the autumn gale-- 
For ever dead to fancy's eye 
Re each gay form that glided by. 
While dreams ofloveand lady’s charms 
Give place to honour and to arms ! 
Chap. V. 


Davie Gellatley sm^s : - 

False love, and hast thou play’d me 
this 

In summer among the flowers ? 

I will repay thee back again 
In winter among the showers. 
Unless again, again, iny love. 

Unless you turn again ; 

As you with other maidens rove, 

I’ll smile on other men. 

The Knight’s to the mountain 
His bugle to wind ; 

The Lady ’s to greenwood 
Her garland to bind. 

The bower of Rurd Ellen 
Has moss on the floor. 

That the step of Lord William 
Be silent and sure. 

Chap. IX. 

Scene — Luckie Macleary's Tavern. 

Baron Bradvvardine sings : — 

Mon cceur volage, dit-elle, 

N’est pas pour vous, gar9on ; 

Mais pour un homnie de guerre, 

Qui a barbe au menton. 

Lon, Lon, Laridon. 

Qui porte chapeau a plume, 

Soulier a rouge talon, 

Qui joue de la flClte, 

Aussi du violon. 

Lon, Lon, Laridon. 
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Balmawhapple swgs : — 

It’s up Glcnbarchan’s braes I gaed. 
And o’er the bent of Killiebraid, 

And mony a weary cast I made, 

To cuittlc the moor-fowl’s tail. 

If up a bonny black-cock should spring, 
To whistle him down wi’ a slug in his 
wing, 

And strap him on to my liinzic string. 
Right seldom would I fail. 

Chap. XI. 

GELLATLEY'S SONG TO THE 
DEERHOUNDS. 

Hie away, hie away. 

Over bank and over brae, 

Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest, 
Where tiie lady-fern grows strongest. 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 
Where the black-cock sweetest sips it, 
Where the fairy latest trips it: 

Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, co«-i, and green, 
Over bank and over brae, 

Hie away, hie away. 

Chap. XII. 

ST. SWITHIN’S CHAIR. 

On Hallow-Mass Eve, ere you bonne 
ye to rest, 

Ever beware that your couch be 
blcss’d ; 

Sign it with cross, andsain it with bead. 
Sing the Ave, and say the Creed. 

For on Hallow-Mass Eve the Night- 
Hag will ride. 

And all her nine-fold sweeping on by 
her side, 

Whether the wind sing lowly or loud. 
Sailing through moonshine or swath’d 
in the cloud. 


The Lady she sate in Saint Swithin’s 
Chair, 

The dew of the night has damp’d her 
hair : 

Her cheek was pale— but resolved and 
high 

Was the word of her lip and the glance 
of her eye. 

She mutter’d the spell of Swithin 
bold. 

When his naked foot traced the mid- 
night wold. 

When he stopp’d the Hag as she rode 
the night. 

And bade her descend, and her promise 
plight. 

He that dare sit on Saint Swithin’s 
Chair, 

When the Night-Hag wings the 
troubled air. 

Questions three, when he speaks the 
spell, 

He may ask, and she must tell. 

The Baron has been with King Robert 
his licgc. 

These three long years, in battle and 
siege ; 

News are there none of his weal or 
his woe. 

And fain the Lady his fate would 
know. 

She shudders and stops as the charm 
she speaks ; — 

Is it the moody owl that shrieks ^ 

Or is that sound, betwixt laughter and 
scream, 

The voice of the Demon who haunts 
the stream ^ 

The moan of the wind sunk silent and 
low. 

And the roaring torrent had ceased to 
flow ; 
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The calm was more dreadful than 
raging storm, 

When the cold grey mist brought the 
ghastly fonn ! 

Chap. XIII. 


Gella n.EY si\qs : — 

Young men will love thee more fair 
and more fast ; 

Heard ye so merry ihe little bitdsmg? 

Old men’s love the longest will last, 

And the throstle-cock's head is under 
his wing. 

The young man’s wrath is like light 
straw on fire ; 

Heard ye so merry ihe little bt> d sing? 

But like red-hot steel is the old man’s 
ire, 

And ihe thiosile-cock's head is undir 
his iving. 

The young man will brawl at the 
evening board ; 

Heard ye so mei ly the little bird sing? 

But the old man will draw at the 
dawning the sword, 

And the throstle-cock's head is under 
his wing. 

Chap. XIV. 


FLORA MACIVOR’S SONG. 

There is mist on the mountain, and 
night on the vale, 

But more dark is the sleep of the sons 
of the Gael. 

A stranger commanded — it sunk on 
the land, 

It has frozen each heart, and be- 
numb'd every hand I 


The dirk and the target lie sordid 
with dust, 

The bloodless claymore is but redden’d 
with rust ; 

On the hill or the glen if a gun should 
appear, 

It is only to war with the heath-cock 
or deer. 

The deeds of our sires if our bards 
should rehearse, 

Let a blush or a blow be the meed of 
their verse ' 

Be mute every string, and be hush’d 
every tone, 

That shall bid us remember the fame 
that is llown. 

But the dark hours of night and of 
slumber are past, 

The moi n on our mountains isdawning 
at last ; 

Glenaladale’s ' peaks are illumed with 
the i*ays, 

And the streams of (ilenfinnan^ leap 
bright in the blaze. 

O high-mindi'd Moray — the exiled — 
the clear ! 

In the blush of the dawning the 
SxA.N’D.xjr n iipriar! 

Wide, wide on the wiiuls of the north 
let it lly, 

Like the sun’s latest flash when the 
tcmj)cst IS nigh ! 

Ye sons of the strong, when that 
dawning shall break, 

Need the har[) of the aged I'cmind you 
to wake ^ 

That dawn never beam’d on your 
forefathers’ eye, 

But it roused each high chieftain to 
vanquish or die. 

p In Moidart, where rnnee Charlie landed in 1745. 
p Where he dibjilayed his st.iiul.ird ] 
p Brother of the Marquis of 'l uUibardine, long 

a Jacubite exile.] 
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0, sprung from the kings who in 

Islay kept state, 

Proud chiefs of Clan- Ranald, Glen- 
garry, and SI rat ' 

Combine like three streams from one 
mountain of snow, 

And resistless in union rush down on 
the foe. 

True son of Sir Evan, undaunted 
Loch i el, 

Place thy targe on thy shoulder and 
burnish thy steel ! 

Rough Keppoeh, give breath to thy 
bugle’s bold swell, 

Till far Coryarnck resound to the knell ’ 

Stern son of Lord Kc nneth, high chic f 
of Kintail, 

Let the stag in thy standard bound 
wild in the gale ! 

May the la (' of Clan-Gillc‘an, the 
fearless ant’ free, 

Remember Glcnhvat, Harlaw, and 
Dundee ! 

1. ct the clan of gre\ Fingon, whose 

offspring has given 

Such heroes to caitli, and such 
inailyrs to hea\en. 

Unite with the lacc of renou n’d 
Rorri More, 

To launch the long galley, and stretch 
to the oar ! 

How Mac-Shiinci will joy when their 
chief shall d is pi. ay 

The yew-crested bonnet o’er tresses 
of grey ! 

How the race of wrong’d Alpine and 
murder’d Glencoe 

Shall shout for revenge when they 
pour on the foe ' 

Ye sons of brown Dcrmitl, who slew 
the wild boar, 

Resume the pure faith of the great 
Callum-More 1 


Mac-Niel of the Islands, and Moy of 
the Lake, 

For honour, for freedom, for ven- 
j geance awake ! 

Awake on your lulls, on your islands 
awake, 

Brave sons of the mountain, the frith, 
and the lake ’ 

’Tis the bugle— but not for the chase 
is the call ; 

’Fis the pibroch’s shrill summons — 
but not to the hall. 

’Tis the summons of heroes for con- 
quest or death, 

When the banners are blazing on 
mountain and heath; 

They tall to the dirk, the claymore, 
and the targe, 

To the march and the muster, the 
line and the charge. 

Be the brand of each chieftain like 
I Fin’s in his ire ’ 

I May the blood through his veins flow 
I like currents of fire ' 

Burst the base foreign yoke as your 
sires did of yore ' 

Or die, Ilk'- your sires, and endure 
It no more ! 

Chap XXII. 

FerciUS ; — 

; O Lady of the desert, hail ! 

'Hiat lovest the harping of the Gael, 

I 'i'hrough fair and fertile regions borne, 
j Where nc\er yet grew grass or corn. 

I And again : - 
j O vous, qui buvez a tasse pleinc, 

A celte beiireiise fontaine, 

Oil on nc \oit sur Ic nvage 

Qiie quclqucs vilains troiipeaux, 

.Smvis de nymphes de village, 

Qui les escortent sans sabots — 
Chap. XXIII. 
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TO AN OAK TREE 

IN THE CHURCHYARD OF , IN THE 

HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND, SAID TO 
MARK THE GRAVE OF CAPTAIN WOGAN, 
KILLED IN 1649. 

Emblem of England’s ancient faith, 

Full proudly may thy branches 
wave, 

Where loyalty lies low in death. 

And valour fills a timeless grave. 

And thou, brave tenant of the tomb ! 
Repine not if our clime deny. 

Above thine honour’d sod to bloom. 
The flowrets of a milder sky. 

These owe their birth to genial May; 
Beneath a fiercer sun they pine. 

Before the winter storm decay — 

And can their worth be type of 
thine ? 

No ! for, ’mid storms of Fate opposing. 
Still higher swell’d thy dauntless 
heart. 

And, while Despair the scene was 
closing, 

Commenced thy brief but brilliant 
part. 

'Twas then thou sought’st on Albyn’s 
hill 

(When England’s sons the strife 
resign’d) 

A rugged race, resisting still, 

And unsubdued, though unrefined. 

Thy death’s hour heard no kindrctl I 
wail. 

No holy knell thy requiem rung; 

Thy mouiTiers were the plaided Gael, 
Thy dirge the clamorous pibroch 
sung. 


Yet who, in Fortune’s summer-shine 

To waste life’s longest term away. 

Would change that glorious dawn of 
thine. 

Though darken’d ere its noontide 
day? 

Be thine the Tree whose dauntless 
boughs 

Brave summer’s drought and 
winter’s gloom I 

Rome bound with oak her patriots’ 
brows, 

As Albyn shadows Wogan’s tomb. 

Chap. XXIX. 


Gellatley : — 

[They came upon us in the night, 
And brake my bower and slew my 
knight; 

My servants a’ for life did flee 
And left us in extremitie. 

They slew my knight to me sac dear; 
They slew my knight, and drave his 
gear ,] 

The moon may set, the sun may rise. 
But a deadly" sleep has closed his eyes. 

But follow, follow me 

While glowworms light the lea. 

I’ll show ye where the dead should 
be — 

Each in his shroud, 

While winds pipe loud. 

And the red moon peeps dim through 
the cloud. 

Follow, follow me; 

Brave should he be 
That treads by night the dead man’s lea. 
Chap. LXiii. 
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II. 

FROM GUY MANNERING. 

THE NATIVITY CHANT. 

(By Meg Merrilies.) 

Canny moment, lucky fit ; 

Is the lady lighter yet 1 
Be it lad, or be it lass, 

Sign wi’ cross, and sain wi’ mass. 

Trefoil, vervain, John’s wort, dill. 
Hinders witches of their will; 

Weel is them, that weel may 
Fast upon Saint Andrew’s day. 

Saint Bride and her biat, 

Saint Colme and his cat, 

.Saint Michael and his .spear. 

Keep the house frae rcif and wear. 
Chap, in. 

THE SPINDLE SONG. 

(By Mi:g Meurilies.) 

Twist yc, twine ye ^ even so 
Mingle shades of joy and woe, 

Hope, and fear, and peace, and strife, 
In the thread of human life 

While the mystic twist is spinning, 
And the infant’s life beginning. 

Dimly seen through twilight bending, 
Lo, what varied shapes attending ! 

Passions wild, and follies vain. 
Pleasures soon exchanged for pain ; 
Doubt, and jealousy, and fear. 

In the magic dance appear. 

Nowthey wax, and now they dwindle, 
Whirling with the whirling spindle. 
Twist ye, twine ye ! even so 
Mingle human bliss and woe. 

Chap. III. 


THE GIPSY'S DIRGE. 

(By Meg Merrilies.) 

Wasted, weary, wherefore stay. 
Wrestling thus with earth and clay? 
From the body pass away ; — 

Hark ! the mass is singing. 

From thee doff thy mortal weed 
Mary Mother be thy speed, 

Saints to help thee at thy need ; — 
Hark ! the knell is ringing. 

Feai not snowdrift driving fast, 

Sleet, or hail, or levin blast ; 

Soon the shroud shall lap thee fast, 
And the sleep be on thee cast 

That shall ne’er know waking. 

Haste thee, haste thee, to be gone, 
Earth Hits fast, and time draws on,— 
Gasp thy gasp, and groan thy groan. 
Day is near the breaking. 

Open locks, end strife, 

Come death, and pass life. 
Chap XXVII. 

— ♦-*. — 

THE PROPHECY. 

(By Mf.g Merrilies. ^ 

The dark shall be light, 

And the wrong made right. 

When Bertram’s right and Bertram’s 
might 

Shall meet on Ellanguw.in’s height. 
Chap XII. 

Gloss IN sin^s : — 

Gin by pailfuls, wine in rivers, 

Dash the window-glass to shivers, 
For three wild lads were we, brave 
boys. 

And three wild lads were wc ; 

Thou on the land, and I on the sand, 
And Jack on the gallows-tree ! 

Chap. XXXIV. 
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III. 

FROM THE ANTIQUARY. 

THE AGED CARLE. 

‘Why sit’st thou by that ruin’d hall, 
Thou aged carle so stern and grey ? 
Dost thou its former pride recall, 

Or ponder how it pass’d away ? * — 

‘ Know’st thou not me?’ the Deep 
Voice cried ; 

‘So long enjoy’d, so oft misused — 
Alternate, in thy fickle pride, 

Desired, neglected, and accused ! 

‘ Before my breath, like blazing flax, 
Man and his marvels pass away! 
And changing empires wane and wax, 
Arc founded, flourish, and decay. 

‘ Redeem mine hours - the space is 
brief — 

While in my glass the sand-grains 
shiver. 

And measureless thy joy or grief 
When Time and thou shall part for 
ever ! * 

Chap. X. 

- 

AN EPITAPH. 

Heir lyeth John o’ ye Girnell ; 

Erth has ye nit and heueii ye kirncll. 
In hys tyme ilk wyfe’s hennis clokit. 
Ilk gud mannis herth wi’ bairnis was 
stokit. 

He deled a boll o’ bear in firlottis fyve. 
Four for ye halie kirkc and anc for 
pure mennis wyvis. 

Chap. XI. 


Old Elspeth smgs : — 

‘ The herring loves the merry moon- 
light. 

The mackerel loves the wind. 

But the oyster loves the dredging sang. 
For they come of a gentle kind.’ 

Now hand your tongue, baith wife 
and carle. 

And listen, great and sma’. 

And I will sing of Glcnallan’s Earl 
That fought on the red Harlaw. 

The cronach ’s cried on Bcnnachic, 
And doiin the Don and a’. 

And hieland and lawland may moiirn- 
fu’ be 

For the sair field of Harlaw. 

They saddled a hundred milk-white 
steeds, 

They hae bridled a hundred bl.ick, 
With a chafron of steel on each 
horse’s head, 

And a good knight upon his back. 

rhc3" hadna ridden a mile, a mile, 

A mile, but barely ten. 

When Donald came branking down 
the brae 

Wi’ twenty thousand men. 

Their tartans they were waving wide, 
Their glaives were glancing clear, 
The pibruclis rung frae side to side, 
Would deafen ye to hear. 

I The great Earl in his stirrups stood. 
That Highland host to see ; 

Now here a knight that’s stout and 
good 

May prove a jeopardie : 

‘ What would’st thou do, my squire 
so gay, 

That rides beside my reyne. 

Were ye Glcnallan’s Earl the day. 
And I were Roland Cheyne ? 
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* To turn the rein were sin and shame, 
To fight were wondVous pcM'il ; 
What would ye do now, Roland 
Cheync, 

Were ye Glenallan’s Earl 

‘ Were I Glenallan's Earl this tide, 
And ye were Roland Cheyne, 

The spur should be in my horse’s side, 
And the bridle upon his mane. 

If they hae twenty thousand blades, 
And we twice ten times ten, 

Yet they hae but their tartan plaids. 
And we are mail-clad men. 

‘ My horse shall ride through ranks 
sae rude. 

As through the moorland fern, — 
Then ne’er let thegentle Norman blude 
Grow cauld for Highland kerne.’ 

He turn d him ngl't and rouj\d again, 
Said — Scorn na at my inithcr ; 
Light loves I may get mony a ane, 
liut ininnic ne’er anithcr. 

Chap. XL. 


MOTTOES. 

I KNEW Anselmo. He was shrewd and 
prudent, 

Wisdom and cunning had their shares 
of him ; 

But he was shrewish as a wayward 
child, 

And pleased again by toys which 
childhood please ; 

As — book of fables graced with print 
of wood. 

Or else the jingling of a rusty medal, 

Or the rare melody of some old 
ditty. 

That first was sung to please King 
Pepin’s cradle. 

On Title-page. 


* Be brave,’ she cried, * you yet may 
be our guest. 

Our haunted room was ever held the 
best : 

If, then, your valour can the fight 
sustain 

Of rustling cui tains, and the clinking 
chain ; 

If your courageous tongue have 
powers to talk 

When round your bed the horrid 
ghost shall walk ; 

If you dare ask it why it leaves its 
tomb, 

I ’ll see your sheets well air’d, and 
show the room ’ 

True. Story. 

Chap. IX. 

Here has been such a stormy encounter 

Betwixt rny cousin Captain, and this 
soldier, 

About I know not what ' — nothing, 
indeed ; 

( 'ompctilions, degrees, and compara* 
lives 

Of soldiership ! 

A Faire Quarrel. 

Chap. XIX. 

It you fail honour here, 
i Never presume to sei vc her any more ; 

; Bui farewell to the iniL^nty of arms, 

; And the hnnourablc name of soldier 

Fall from you, like a shiver’d wreath 
of laurel 

By thunder struck from a desertlessc 
Crehead. 

? A Faire Quarrel. 

Chap. XX. 

The Lord Abbot had a soul 

Subtile and quick, and searching as 
the fire : 

By magic stairs he went as deep as hell, 
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And if in devils’ possession gold be 
kept, 

He brought some sure from thence — 
*tis hid in caves, 

Known, save to me, to none. 

? The Wonder of a Kingdome. 

Chap. XXI. 

Who is he ^ — One that for the lack of 
land 

Shall fight upon the water — he hath 
challenged 

Formerly the grand whale ; and by 
his titles 

Of Leviathan, Behemoth, and so forth. 

He lilted with a sword-fish —Marry, 
sir, 

Th’ aquatic had the best — the argument 

Still galls our champion’s breech. 

Old Play, 

Chap. XXX. 

Tell me not of it, friend — when the 
young weep, 

Their tears are lukewarm brine; — 
from our old eyes 

Sorrow falls down like hail-drops of 
the North, 

Chilling the furrows of our wither’d 
cheeks, 

Cold as our hopes, and harden’d as 
our feeling : 

Theirs, as they fall, sink sightless — 
ours recoil. 

Heap the fair plain, and bleaken all 
before us. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXXI. 

Remorse — she ne’er forsakes us ! — 

A bloodhound stanch — she tracks our 
rapid step 

Through the wild labyrinth of youthful 
frenzy, 

Unheard, perchance, until old age 
hath tamed us ; 


Then in our lair, when Time hath 
chill’d our joints. 

And maim’d our hope of combat, or 
of flight. 

We hear her deep-mouth’d bay, 
announcing all, 

Of wrath, and woe, and punishment, 
that bides us. 

Old Play. 

Chap, xxxiii. 

Still in his dead hand clench’d remain 
the strings 

That thrill his father’s heart — e’en as 
the limb, 

Lopp’d off and laid in grave, retains, 
they tell us, 

Strange commerce with the mutilated 
stump, 

Whose nerves are twingeing still in 
maim’d existence. 

Old Play. 

Chap, xxxiv. 

Life, with you, 

Glows in the brain and dances in the 
arteries; 

’Tis like the wine some joyous guest 
hath quaff’d. 

That glads the heart and elevates the 
fancy : 

Mine is the poor residuum of the 
cup, 

Vapid, and dull, and tasteless, only 
soiling 

With its base dregs the vessel th.it 
contains it. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXXV. 

Yes! I love Justice well — as well as 
you do — 

But, since the good dame ’s blind, she 
shall excuse me 

If, time and reason fitting, I prove 
dumb ; — 
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The breath I utter now shall be no 
means 

To take away from me my breath in 
future. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXXVII. 

Well, well, at worst, Tis neither theft 
nor coinage, 

Granting I knew all that you charge 
me with. 

What tho* the tomb hath born a 
second birth, 

And given the wealth to one that 
knew not on ’t, 

Yet fair exchange was never rob- 
bery, 

Far less pure bounty. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXXVIII. 

Life ebbs from such old age, unmark’d 
and silent. 

As the slow neap-tide leaves yon 
stranded galley 

Late she rock’d merrily at the least 
impulse 

That wind or wave could give ; but 
now her keel 

Is settling on the sand, her mast has 
ta’cn 

An angle with the sky, from which it 
shifts not. 

Each wave receding shakes her less 
and less, 

Till, bedded on the strand, she shall 
remain 

Useless as motionless. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XL, 


So, while the Goose, of whom the 
fable told, 

Incumbent, brooded o’er her eggs of 
gold. 


With hand outstretch’d, impatient to 
destroy, 

Stole on her secret nest the cniel Boy, 

Whose gripe rapacious changed her 
splendid dream, 

For wings vain fluttering, and for 
dying scream. 

The Loves of the Sea- Weeds. 

Chap. XLi. 

Let those go see wlio will — I like it 
not — 

For, say he was a slave to rank and 
pomp, 

And all the nothings he is now 
divorced from 

By the hard doom of stern necessity ; 

Yet it is sad to mark his alter’d brow, 

Where Vanity adjusts her flimsy veil 

O’er the deep wrinkles of repentant 
anguish. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XLii. 

Fortune, you say, flies from us; she 
but circles 

Like the fleet sea-bird round the 
fowler’s skifl’ — 

Lost in the mist one moment, and the 
next 

Brushing the white sail with her 
whiter wing. 

As if to court the aim. Experience 
watches. 

And has her on the wheel 

Old Play. 

Chap. XLiii. 

Nay, if she love me not, I care not 
for her : 

Shall I look pale because the maiden 
blooms ? 

Or sigh because she smiles- and 
smiles on others ? 

Not I, by Heaven ! — I hold my peace 
too dear, 
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To let it, like the plume upon her cap, 
Shake at each nod that her caprice 
shall dictate. 

0/f/ Play. 

Chap. XLiv. 


IV. 

FROM THE BLACK DWARF. 

When the devd was sick, the devil 
a monk would he, 

When the devil was well, the devil 
a monk was he. 

Chap. VI. 


MOTTOES. 

So spak the knicht ; the geaunt sed — 
‘ Lead forth with the the scly maid, 
And mak me quite of thd and sche; 
For glaunsing ce, or brow so brent. 

Or cheek with rose and lilyc blent, 
Mc-hsts not fccht with the. 

Chap. IX. 

I LEFT my ladye’s bower last night, 

It was clad in wreaths ofsnaw; 

I ’ll seek it when the sun is bright 
And sweet the roses blaw. 

Old Ballad. 

Chap X. 

’Twas time and griefs 
That framed him thus: Time, with 
his fairer hand, 

Offeringthe fortunes ofhis former days. 
The former man may make him : bring 
us to him, 

And chance it as it may. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XVI. 


V. 

FROM OLD MORTALITY. 

Major Bellenden stng.s : — 

And what though winter will pinch 
severe 

Through locks of grey and a cloak 
that ’s old. 

Yet keep up thy heart, bold cavalier, 
For a cup of .sack shall fence the cold. 

For time will rust the brightest blade, 
And years will break the strongest 
bow ; 

Was never wight so starkly made, 
Buttimeandycars would overthrow. 

Chap. XVIII. 


THE VERSES FOUND IN BOTH. 

WELL'S POCKET-BOOK. 

Thy hue, dear pledge, is pure and 
bright, 

As in that wcll-remcinberM night 
When first thy mystic braid was wove. 
And first my Agnes whisper’d love. 

Since then how often hast thou 
press’d 

The torrid zone of this wild breast. 
Whose wrath and hate have sworn 
to dwell 

With the first sin which peopled hell, 
A br*east whose blood ’s a troubled 
ocean. 

Each throb the earthquake’s wild 
commotion ! — 

O, if such clime thou canst endure, 
Yet keep thy hue unstain’d and pui*c, 
What conquest o’er each erringthought 
Of that fierce realm had Agnes 
wrought ! 

I had not wander’d wild and wide, 
With such an angel for my guide ; 
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Nor heaven nor earth could then 
reprove me, 

If she had lived, and lived to love me. 

Not then this world's wild joys had 
been 

To me one savage hunting scene, 

My sole delight the headlong race, 

And frantic hurry of the chase ; 

To start, pursue, and bring to bay. 

Rush in, drag down, and rend my 
prey, 

'^hen— from the carcass turn away I 

Mine ireful mood had sweetness tamed. 

And soothed each wound which pride 
inflamed ! 

Yes, God and man might now approve 
me, 

Ifthouhadst lived, and lived to love me. 

Chap. XXII. 


MOTTOES. 

Arouse thee, youth I- it is no common 
call,— 

God’s Church is Icagucr’d— ha.stc to 
man the wall ; 

Haste where the l^ed-cross banners 
wave on hij;li, 

.Signals of honour’d death or victory. 

? James Duff. 

Chap. IV. 

[My hounds may a’ riii masterlcss. 
My hawks may fly frac tree to tree,] 
My lord may grip my vassal lands, 
For there again maun I ncv'cr be ' 
Old Ballad. 

Chap. XIII. 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 

To all the sensual world proclaim. 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

Anonymous. 

Chap. XXXIII. 


Where’s the jolly host 
You told me of? ’T has been my cus- 
tom ever 

To parley with mine host. 

Lovers Progress. 

Chap. XL. 


VI. 

FROM ROl^ ROY. 

FRANCIS OSBALDISTONE’S LINES 
TO THE MEMORY OF EDWARD 
THE BLACK PRINCE. 

O FOR the voice of that wild horn. 

On Fontarabian echoes borne. 

The dying hero’s call. 

That told imperial Charlemagne 
How Paj^nim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion’s fall. 

.Sad over earth and ocean sounding, 
And Fngiand’s distant clifTs astound- 

Such arc the notes should say 
How Britain's hope, and France’s fear, 
' Victor of Cressy and Poitier, 

In Bordeaux dying lay. 

‘ Raise my faint head, m3’ squires,’ he 
said, 

I ‘ And lot the casement be display’d, 
That I ma3’ st e once more 
The splendour of the setting sun 
Gleam on thy mirror’d wave, Gaionne, 
And Bla\’'s empurpled shore. 

‘ Like me, he sinks to Glory's sleep, 
His fall tlie dews of evening steep, 

As if in sorrow shed. 

So solt shall fall the trickling tear. 
When England's maids and matrons 
hear 

Of their Black Edward dead. 
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* And though my sun of glory set, 

Nor France nor England shall forget 
The terror of my name ; 

And oft shall Britain’s heroes rise, 
New planets in these southern skies, 
Through clouds of blood and 
flame.’ 

Chap. II. 


FRAGMENT FROM ARIOSTO. 

Ladies, and knights, and arms, and 
love’s fair flame, 

Deeds of emprise and courtesy, I 
sing; 

What time the Moors from sultry 
Africk came. 

Led on by Agraniant, their youthful 
king— 

Him whom revenge and hasty ire did 
bring 

O’er the broad wave, in France to 
waste and war ; 

Such ills from old Trojano’s death did 
spring, 

Which to avenge he came from 
realms afar. 

And menaced Christian Charles, the 
Roman Emperor. 

Of dauntless Roland, too, my strain 
shall sound, 

In import never known in prose or 
rhyme, 

How he, the chief of judgment deem’d 
profound, 

For luckless love was crazed upon 
a time 

Chap. XVI. 


MOTTOES. 

In the wide pile, by others heeded not, 
Hers was one sacred solitary spot, 


Whose gloomy aisles and bending 
shelves contain, 

For moral hunger food, and cures for 
moral pain. 

Anonymous. 

Chap. X. 

Dire was his thought, who first in 
poison steep’d 

The weapon form’d for slaughter— 
direr his, 

And worthier of damnation, who in- 
still’d 

The mortal venom in the social cup. 

To fill the veins with death instead of 
life. 

A nonymous. 

Chap. XIII. 

Yon lamp its line ot quivering light 

Shoots from my lady’s bower ; 

ButwhyshouldBcauty’slampbe bright 

At midnight’s lonely hour? 

Old Ballad. 

Chap. XIV. 

Look round thee, young Astolpho; 
Here 's the place 

Which men (for being poor) are sent 
to starve in, — 

Rude remedy, I trow, for sore disease. 

Within these walls, stifled by damp 
and stench. 

Doth Hope's fair torch expire ; and at 
the snuff’. 

Ere yet 'tis quite extinct, rude, wild, 
and wayward, 

The desperate revelries of wild dc- 
pair. 

Kindling their hell- born cressets, light 
to deeds 

That the poor captive would have died 
ere practised, 

Till bondage sunk his soul to his con- 
dition. 

The Prison, Act i. Sc. iii. 

Chap. XXII. 
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Far as the eye could reach no tree was 
seen, 

Earth, clad in russet, scorn’d the lively 
green ; 

No birds, except as birds of passage, 
flew ; 

No bee was heard to hum, no dove to 
coo ; 

No streams, as amber smooth, as 
amber clear. 

Were seen to glide, or heard to warble 
here. 

Prophecy of Famine. 

Chap. XXVII. 


^ Woe to the vanquish’d!’ was stern 
Brenno’s word, 

When sunk proud Rome beneath the 
Gallic sword — 

* Woe to vanquish’d!’ when his 
massive Ma<le 

Boredown the scale againsther ransom 
weigh’d. 

And on the field of foughten battle still. 

Who knows no limit save the victor’s 
will. 

The GaiiUiad 

Chap. XXXI. 


And be he safe restored ere ev^cning 
set. 

Or, if there ’s vengeance in an injured 
heart. 

And power to wreak it in an armed 
hand, 

Your land shall ache for 't. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXXII. 


Farewell to theland where the clouds 
love to rest, 

Like the shroud of the dead on the 
mountain’s cold breast; 


To the cataract’s roar where the eagles 
reply. 

And the lake her lone bosom expands 
to the sky. 

Chap, xxxvi. 


VII. 

THE HEART OF 
MIDLOTHIAN. 

Madge Witdfire sings:-- 

When the glcde’s in the bine cloud. 
The lavrock lies still ; 

When the hound’s in the greenwood 
The hind keeps the hill. 


0 SLEEP ye sound, Sir James, she said, 
When ye suld rise and ride ' 

There ’s twenty men, wi’ bow and blade. 
Are seeking where ye hide. 

1 GiANCE like the wildfire through 

country and town ; 

I’m seen on the causeway — I’m seen 
on the down ; 

The lightning that flashes so bright 
and so free, 

Is scarcely so blithe or so bonny as me. 

WiiATdid ye wi’ the bridal ring, bridal 
ring, bridal ring? 

What did ye wi’ your wedding ring, 
yc little cutty quean, O ? 

I gied it till a sodger, a sodger, a 
sodger, 

I gied it till a sodger, an auld true love 
o’ mine, O. 
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Good even, good fair moon, good even 
to thee ; 

I prithee, dear moon, now show to me 

The form and the features, the speech 
and degree, 

Of the man that true lover of mine 
shall be. 


It is the bonny butcher lad 
That wears the sleeves of blue, 
He sells the flesh on Saturday, 
On Friday that he slew. 


There’s a bloodhound ranging Tin- 
wald Wood, 

There’s harness glancing sheen; 
There’s a maiden sits on Tinwald brae. 
And she sings loud between. 


In the bonnic cells of Bedlam, 
Ere I was ane and twenty, 

I had hempen bracelets strong. 
And merry whips, ding-dong. 
And prayer and fasting plenty. 


My bancs are buried in yon kirk-yard 
Sae far ayont the sea, 

And it is but my blithesome ghaist 
That’s speaking now to thee. 


I’m Madge of the country, I’m Madge 
of the town, 

And I’m Madge of the lad I am 
blithest to own — 

The Lady of Bcever in diamonds may 
shine. 

But has not a heart half so lightsome 
as mine. 


I am Queen of the Wake, and I’m 
Lady of May, 

And I lead the blithe ring round the 
May-pole to-day ; 

The wild-fire that flashes so fair and so 
free 

Was never so bright, orsobonnieasme. 


Our work is over — over now, 

The goodman wipes his weary brow, 
The last long wain wends slow away. 
And we are free to sport and play. 

The night comes on ./hen sets the sun, 
And labour ends when day is done. 
When Autumn’s gone, and Winter’s 
come. 

We hold our jovial harvest-home. 


When the fight of grace is fought, 
When the marriage vest is wrought, 
When Faith has chased cold Doubt 
away, 

And Hope but sickens at delay. 
When Charity, imprisoned here, 
Longs for a more expanded sphere, — 
Doff thy robes of sin and clay, 
Christian, rise, and come away. 


Cauld is my bed. Lord Archibald, 
And sad my sleep of sorrow : 

But thine sail be as sad and cauld, 
My fause true-love ! to-morrow. 

And weep ye not, my maidens free, 
Though death your m istress borrow; 
For he for whom I die to-day, 

Shall die for me to-morrow. 


Proud Maisie is in the wood. 
Walking so early ; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush. 
Singing so rarely. 
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•Tell me, thou bonny bird, 

When shall I marry me ? * 

‘ When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye.’ 

*Who makes the bridal bed, 

Birdie, say truly?’ 

‘The grey-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 

‘The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady. 

The owl from the steeple sing, 

“ Welcome, proud lady.”’ 

Chaps. XIV — XXXIX. 


MOTTOES. 

Law, take thy victim ! — May she find 
the mcrf\y 

In ^on mild heavt n which this hard 
world denies her ' 

Chap, xxiii. 

And Need and Misery, Vice and 
Danger, bind 

In sad alliance, each degraded mind. 

Chap, xxviii. 

I BEsr.ECH you, 

These tears beseech you, and these 
chaste hands woo you, 

That never yet were heaved but to 
things holy- - 

Things like yourself. You are a God 
above us ; 

Be as a God, then, full of saving mercy! 

The Bloody Brother. 

Chap. XXXVI. 


VIII. 

FROM THE BRIDE OF 
LAMMERMOOR. 

Lucy Ashton sings : — 

Look not thou on beauty’s charming. 
Sit thou still when kings are arming, 
Taste not when the wine-cup glistens 
Speak not when the people listens, 
.Stop thine ear against the singer. 
From the red gold keep thy finger; 
Vacant heart and hand and eye. 

Easy live and quiet die. 

Chap. II. 

— ♦♦ — 

The Forester shtgs : — 

The monk must arise when the matins 
ring. 

The abbot may sleep to their cliime ; 
But the yeoman must start when the 
bugles sing, 

’Tis time, my hearts, ’tis time. 

There’s bucks and raes on Billhope 
braes. 

There ’s a herd on Shortwood Shaw ; 
But a lily-white doc in the garden goes, 
She’s fairly worth them a’. 

Chap. ir. 

— — 

THE PROPHECY. 

When the last Laird of Ravenswood 
to Ravenswood shall ride, 

And woo a dead maiden to be his 
bride, 

fie shall stable his steed in the Kelpie’s 
flow. 

And his name shall be lost for evermoe ! 
Chap. XVII. 
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MOTTOES. 

Ay, and when huntsmen wind the 
merry horn, 

And from its covert starts the fearful 
prey, 

Who, warm’d with youth’s blood in 
his swelling veins, 

Would, like a lifeless clod, outstretch^ 
lie, 

Shut out from all the fair creation offers ? 

Eihwaldf Act i. Sc. i. 

Chap. VIII. 

Let them have meat enough, woman 
— half a hen ! 

There be old rotten pilchards — put 
them off too ! 

’Tis but a little new anointing of them, , 

And a strong onion that confounds | 
the savour. 

Love's Pilgrimage. 

Chap. X. 

Should I take aught of you ? ’tis true 
I begg’d now ; 

And, what is worse than that, I stole 
a kindness ; 

And, wliat is worst of all, I lost my 
way in ’t. 

Wit ivithoxit Money, 

Chap. XII. 

As, to the Autumn breeze’s bugle- 
sound, 

Various and vague the dry leaves 
dance their round ; 

Or, from the garner-door, on ether 
borne, 

The chaff flics devious from the ; 
winnow’d corn ; , 

So vague, so devious, at the breath 
of heaven. 

From their fix’d aim are mortal 
counsels driven. , 

Anonymous. 


Here is a father now 

Will truck his daughter for a foreign 
venture, 

Make her the stop-gap to some 
canker’d feud, 

Or fling her o’er, like Jonah, to the 
fishes. 

To appease the sea at highest. 

Anonymous. 

Chap. XVI. 

Sir, stay at home and lake an old 
man’s counsel : 

Seek not to bask you by a stranger’s 
hearth ; 

Our own blue smoke is warmer than 
their fire. 

Domestic food is wholesome, though 
’tis homely, 

And foreign dainticspoisonoiis, though 
tasteful. 

The French Courtezan. 

Chap. XVII. 

I DO too ill in this. 

And must not think but that a parent’s 
plaint 

Will move the heavens to pour forth 
misery 

Upon the head of disobcdiency. 

Yet reason tells us parents are o’erseen 

When with too strict a rein they do 
hold in 

Their child's affection, and control 
that love 

1 Which the High Powers Divine inspire 
them with. 

The Hog hath lost his Pearl. 

Chap, xviii. 

And soon they spied the merry-men 
green. 

And eke the coach-and-four. 

Duke upon Duke. 


Chap. XIII. 


Chap. XXI. 
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Why, now I have Dame Fortune 
by the forelock, 

And if she 'scapes my grasp, the fault 
is mine ; 

He that hath buffeted with stern 
adversity 

Best knows to shape his course to 
favouring breezes. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXVI. 


IX. 

FROM THE LEGEND OF 
MONTROSE. 

From the Gaelic: — 

Woe ! woe ' son of the Lowlandcr, 
Why v'ilt thou Ir .ive thine own bonny 
Border? 

Why comest thou hither, disturbing 
the Highlander, 

Wasting the glen that was once in fair 
order ? 

Introduction. 


SONG OF THE DAWN. 

Annot Lyle siu^s : — 

Birds of omen dark and foul, 
Night-crow, raven, bat, and owl, 
Leave the sick man to his dream — 
All night long he heard your scream. 
Haste to cave and ruin’d tower. 

Ivy tod, or dingled-bower. 

There to wink and mope, for, hark ! 
In the mild air sings the lark. 

Hie to moorish gills and rocks, 
Prowling wolf and wily fox ; 

Hie ye fast, nor turn your view, 
Though the lamb bleats to the ewe. 


Couch your trains, and speed your 
flight, 

Safety parts with parting night ; 

And on distant echo borne, 

Comes the hunter’s early horn. 

The moon’s wan crescent scarcely 
gleams, 

Ghost-like she fades in morning beams : 
IIic hence, each peevish imp and fay 
That scare the pilgrim on his way. 
Quench, kelpie! quench, in bogand fen, 
Thy torch, that cheats benighted men ; 
Thy dance is o’er, thy reign is done, 
For Ben-y-glow hath seen the sun. 

Wild thoughts that, sinful, dark, and 
deep, 

O’erpower the passive mind in sleep, 
Pass from the slumbcrer’s soul away, 
Like night-mists from the brow of day • 
Foul hag, whose blasted visage grim 
Smothers the pulse, unnerves the limb, 
Spur thy dark palfrey, and hegonc 1 
Thou darst not face the godlike sun. 

Chap. VI, 


LADY ANNE. 

Annot Lyle bings : — 

Novemhkr’s hail-cJoud drills away, 
November's sunbeam w.iii 
Looks coldly on the caslle grey, 
When forth comes Lady Anne. 

The orphan by the oak was set. 

Her arms, her feet, were bare ; 

The hail drops had not melted yet, 
Amid her raven hair. 

* And, dame,' she said, ‘ by all the ties 
That child and mother know, 

Aid one who never knew these joys, 
Relieve an orphan's woe.’ 
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The lady said, * An orphan’s state 
Is hard and sad to bear ; 

Yet worse the widow’d mother’s fate, 
Who mourns both lord and heir. 

‘Twelve times the rollingyear has sped, 
Since, when from vengeance wild 
Of fierce Strathallan’s Chief I fled, 
Forth’s eddies whelm’d my child.’ 

‘ Twelve times the year its course has 
borne,’ 

The wandering maid replied ; 

‘ Since fishers on Saint Bridget’s morn 
Drew nets on Campsic side. 

* Saint Bridget sent no scaly spoil ; 

An infant, wellnigh dead, 

They saved, and rear’d in want and toil, 
To beg from you her bread.’ 

That orphan maid the lady kiss’d, — 

* My husband’s looks you bear ; 
Saint Bridget and her morn b<' bless’d! 
You are his widow’s heir. 

They *vc robed that maid, so poor and 
pale. 

In silk and sandals rare ; 

And pearls, for drops of frozen hail, 
Are glistening in her hair. 

Chap.jx. 

MOTTOES. 

Dark on their journey lour’d the 
gloomy day, 

Wild were the hills, and doubtful 
grew the way ; 

More dark, more gloomy, and more 
doubtful, show’d 

The mansion which received them 
from the road. 

The Travellers^ a Romance. 
Chap. X. 


Is this thy castle, Baldwin ? Melancholy 

Displays her sable banner from the 
donjon, 

Dark’ning the foam of the whole surge 
beneath. 

Were I a habitant, to see this gloom 

Pollute the face of nature, and to hear 

The ceaseless sound of wave and sea- 
bird’s scream, 

I *d wish me in the hut that poorest 
peasant 

E’er framed to give him temporary 
shelter. 

? Broivn. 

Chap. XI. 

This was the entry, then, these stairs 
- but whither after? 

Yet he that ’s .sure to perish on the land 

May quit the nicety of card and com- 
pass, 

And trust the open sea without a pilot. 

Tragedy of Brcnnovali. 

Chap. XIV. 

Such mountains steep, such craggy 
hills, 

Ilis army on one side enclose : 

The other side, great gricsly gills 

Did fence with fenny mire and moss. 

Which when the Earl understood, 

He counsel craved of captains all, 

Who bade set forth with mournful 
mood 

And take such fortune as would fall. 

Floddcn Fiild, an Ancient Poem. 

Chap. XVI. 

X. 

FROM IVANIIOE. 

THE CRUSADER. 

High deeds achieved of knightly fame, 

From Palestine the champion came ; 
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The cross upon his shoulders borne, 
Battle and blast had dimm’d and torn. 
Each dint upon his batter’d shield 
Was token of a fougliten field ; 

And thus, beneath his lady’s bower, 

He sung, as fell the twilight hour : 

* Joy to the fair ' — thy knight behold. 
Return’d from yonder land of gold ; 

No wealth he brings, nor wealth can 

need, 

Save his good arms and battle-steed ; 
His spurs to dash against a foe, 

His lance and sword to lay him low; 
Such all the trophies of his toil, 

Such — and the hope of Tekla’s smile! 

* Joyto the fair' whose constant knight 
Her favour fired to feats of might I 
Unnoted shall she not remain 
Where meet the bright and noble train; 
Minstrel shall -ing, and herald tell — 

‘ Mark yonder maid of beauty well, 
’Tisshc for whose bright eyes was won 
The listed field of Ascalon ! 

‘ “ Note well her snulc ' —it edged the 
blade 

Which fifty wives to widows made, 
When, vain his strength and Mahound’s 
spell, 

Iconium’s turban’d Soldan fell. 

Sce’st thou her locks, whose sunny | 
glow 

Half shows, half shades, her neck of i 
snow ^ ; 

Twines not of them one golden thread, j 
But for its sake a Paynim bled.” ; 

‘ Joy to the fair !— my name unknown, ! 
Each deed, and all its praise, thine own ; ' 
Then, oh 1 unbar this churlish gate, 
The night-dew falls, the hour is late, j 
Inured to Syria’s glowing breath, ! 

I feel the north breeze chill as death ; j 
Let grateful love quell maiden shame, ! 
And grant him bliss who brings thee 
fame.’ 

Chap. XVII. 


THE BAREFOOTED FRIAR. 

I ’ll give thee, good fellow, a twelve- 
month or twain, 

To search Europe through from By- 
zantium to Spain ; 

But ne’er shall you find, should you 
search till you tire. 

So happy a man as the Barefooted 
Friar. 

Your knight for his lady pricks forth 
in career, 

And is brought home at even-song 
prick’d through with a spear; 

I confess him in haste — for his lady 
desires 

No comfort on earth save the Bare- 
footed Friar’s. 

Your monarch ^ — Pshaw ' many a 
prince has been known 
' To barter his robes for our cowl and 
I our gown ; 

I But which of us e'er felt the idle desire 
1 To exchange for a crown the grey 
hood of a Friar ^ 

The Friar has walk’d out, and where’er 
he has gone. 

The land and its fatness is mark’d for 
his own ; 

He can roam where he lists, he can 
stop when he tires, 

For every man's house is the Bare- 
footed Friar’s. 

He ’s expected at noon, and no wight, 
till he comes, 

May profane the great chair, or the 
porridge of plums ; 

For the best of the cheer, and the 
scat by the fiic, 

Is the undenied right of the Barefooted 
Friar. 
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He ’s expected at night, and the pasty's 
made hot, 

They broach the brown ale, and they 
fill the black pot ; 

And the goodwifc would wish the 
good man in the mire, 

Ere he lack’d a soft pillow, the 
Barefooted Friar. 

Long flourish the sandal, the cord, 
and the cope, 

The dread of the devil and trust of 
the Pope ! 

For to gather life’s roses, unscathed 
by the brier, 

Is granted alone to the Barefooted 
Friar. 

Chap. XVII. 


Norman saw on English oak, 

On English neck a Norman yoke, 
Norman spoon in English dish, 

And England ruled as Normans wish ; 
Blithe world in England never will be 
more, 

Till England’s rid of all the four. 
Chap. xXvii. 


CJlricX stMgs : — 

Whet the bright steel, 

Sons of the White Dragon ! 

Kindle the torch, 

Daughter of Hengist ! 

The steel glimmers not for the cai’viiig 
of the banquet. 

It is hard, broad, and sharply pointed ; 
The torch gocth not to the bridal 
chamber. 

It steams and glitters blue with sulphur. 
Whet the steel, the raven croaks ! 
Light the torch, Zernebock is yelling! 
Whet the steel, sons of the Dragon I 
Kindle the torch, daughter of Hengist! 


The black clouds are low over the 
thane’s castle : 

The eagle screams — he rides on their 
bosom 

Scream not, grey rider of the sable 
cloud, 

Thy banquet is prepared ! 

The maidens of Valhalla look forth, 
The race of Hengist will send them 
guests. 

Shake your black tresses, maidens of 
Valhalla I 

And strike your loud timbrels for 
joy I 

Many a haughty step bends to your 
halls, 

Many a helmed head. 

Dark sits the evening upon the thane's 
castle. 

The black clouds gather round ; 

Soon shall they be red as the blood of 
the valiant I 

The destroyer of forests shall shake 
his red crest against them ; 

He, the bright consumer of palaces, 
Broad waves he his blazing banner, 
Red, wide, and dusky, 

Over the strife of the valiant ; 

His joy is in the clashing swords and 
broken bucklers ; 

He loves to lick the hissing blood as 
it bursts warm from the wound ’ 

All must perish ! 

The sword cleaveth the helmet ; 

The strong armour is pierced by the 
lance : 

Fire devoureth the dwelling of princes, 
Engines break down the fences of the 
battle. 

All must perish 1 

The race of Hengist is gone — 

The name of Horsa is no more I 
Shrink not then from your doom, sons 
of the sword ! 
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Let your blades drink blood like wine ; I 
Feast ye in the banquet of slaughter, | 
By the light of the blazing halls ! j 
Strong be your swords while 3’^our j 
blood is warm, 

And Sparc neither for pity nor fear, 

For vengeance hath but an hour; 
Strong hate itself shall expire ! 

I also must perish. 

Chap. XXXII. 


REBECCA'S HYMN. 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved. 
Out from the land of bondage came. 

Her fathers’ God before her moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame. 

By da}, along astonish’d lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia’s crimson’d sands 
Return’d the fiery column's glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise, 
And trump and timbrel answer’d 
keen, 

And Zion’s daughters pour’d thcirlavs. 
With priest’s and warrior’s voice 
between. 

No portents now our foes amaze, 
Forsaken Israel wanders lone : 

Our fathers would not know Thy ways. 
And Thou hast left them to their own. 

But present still, though now unseen! 
When brightly shines the prosper- 
ous day, 

Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceitful ray. 

And oh, when stoops on Judah’s path 
In shade and storm the frequent 
night, 

Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 
A burning and a shining light ! 


Our harps we left by Babel’s streams, 
The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are timbrel, harp, and horn. 
But Thou hast said, The blood of goat. 
The flesh of rams I will not prize ; 
A contrite heart, a humble thought. 
Are mine accepted sacrifice. 

Chap. XXXIX. 


A VIRELAI. 

The Black Knight sings : — 

Anna-Marie, love, up is the sun, 
Anna- Marie, love, morn is begun, 
Mists are dispersing, love, birds sing- 
ing free, 

Up in the morning, love, Anna-Marie. 
Anna-Marie, love, up in the morn. 
The hunter is winding blithe sounds 
on his horn. 

The echo rings merry from rock and 
from tree, 

’Tis time to arouse thee, love, Anna- 
Mane. 

The Jester responds : — 

O Tybalt, love, Tybalt, awake me not 

Around my soft pillow while softer 
dreams flit ; 

For what arc the joys that in waking 
wc prove, 

Compared with these visions, O Tybalt! 
my love ■ 

I Let the birds to the rise of the mist 
j carol shrill. 

Let the hunter blow out his loud horn 
: on the hill, 

Softer sounds, softer pleasures, in 
slumber I prove. 

But think not I dream’d ot thee, 
Tybalt, my love. 

Chap. XL. 
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A DUET. 

The Knight and Wamba. 

{Both.) 

There came three merry men from 
south, west, and north, 

Ever more sing the roundelay; 

To win the Widow of Wycombe forth. 

And where was the widow might 
say them nay ? 

The first was a knight, and from Tyne- 
dale he came, 

Ever more sing the roundelay ; 

And his fathers, God save us, were 
men of great fame, 

And where was the widow might 
say him nay ? 

Of his father the laird, of his uncle the 
squire. 

He boasted in rhyme and in rounde- 
lay ; 

She bade him go bask by his sea-coal 
fire. 

For she was the widow would say 
hi^l nay. 

{Wamba alone.) 

The next that came forth, swore by 
blood and by nails, 

Merrily sing the roundelay ; 

Hut’s a gentleman, God wot, and hur’s 
lineage was of Wales, 

And where was the widow might say 
him nay? 

Sir David ap Morgan ap Griffith ap 
Hugh 

Ap Tudor ap Rhice, quoth his 
roundelay ; 

She said that one widow for so many 
was too few, 

And she bade the Welshman wend 
his way. 


But then next came a yeoman, a yeo- 
man of Kent, 

Jollily singing his roundelay; 

He spoke to the widow of living and 
rent, 

And where was the widow could 
say him nay ? 

{Both,) 

So the knight and the squire were 
both left in the mire. 

There for to sing their roundelay; 

For a yeoman ofKe^'t, with his yearly 
rent, 

There ne’er was a widow could say 
him nay. 

Chap. XL. 


DIRGE FOR ATHELSTANE. 

Dust into dust, 

To this all must ; 

The tenant hath resign’d 
The faded form 
To waste and worm — 

Corruption claims her kind. 

Through paths unknown 
Thy soul hath flown, 

To seek the realms of woe, 
Where fiery pain 
Shall purge the stain 
Of actions done below. 

In that sad place. 

By Mary’s grace. 

Brief may thy dwelling be I 
Till prayers and alms. 

And holy psalms, 

Shall set the captive free. 

Chap. XLii. 
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MOTTOES. 

Away! our journey lies through dell 
and dingle, 

Where the blithe fawn trips by its 
timid mother, 

Where the broad oak, with inter- 
cepting boughs, 

Chequers the sunbeam in the green- 
sward alley — 

Up and away! — for lovely paths are 
these 

To tread, when the glad sun is on his 
throne: 

Less pleasant, and less safe, when 
Cynthia’s lamp 

With doubtful glimmer lights the 
dreary forest. 

Ettrick Forest 

Chap 

A TRAIN ofarmed men, some noble dame 

Escorting so their scatter’d words 
discover’d, 

As unpcrceiv’d I hiiug upon their 
rear) , 

Are close at hand, and mean to pass 
the night 

Within the castle. 

On a^ a Tragedy. 

Chap. XIX. 

When autumn nights were long ami 
drear. 

And forest walks were dark and dim, 


Alas ! how many hours and years 
have pass’d 

Since human forms have round this 
table sate, 

Or lamp or taper on its surface 
gleam’d I 

Methinks I hear the sound of time 
long past 

Still murmuring o’er us in the lofty 
void 

Of these dark arches, like the ling’ring 
voices 

Of those who long within their graves 
have slept. 

0?ra, a T raged v. 

Chap. XXI. 

Tup: hottest horse will ofc be cool, 

The dullest will show fire; 

The friar will often play the fool. 

The fool will play the friar. 

Old Song. 

Chap. XXVI. 

Tins wandering race, sever'd from 
other men, 

Boastyet theirintcrcourse with human 
arts ; 

The seas, the woods, the deserts which 
they haunt, 

Find them acquainted with their secret 

, treasures; 

And unrcgaidcd herbs, and llowers, 
and blossoms, 

Display undream’d-of .)\\crs when 
gather'd b}’’ them. 

The Jew. 

Chap. XX Mil 


How sweetly on the pilgrim’s car 
Was wont to steal the hermit’s 
hymn ! 

Devotion borrows Music’s tone, 

And Music took Devotion's wing, 
And, like the bird that hails the sun. 
They soar to heaven, and soaring 
sing. 

The Hefmit of St Clement's Well. 
Chap. XX. 


Approach the chamber, look upon his 
bed. 

llis is the passing of no peaceful ghost, 
Which, as the lark arises to the sk}', 
'Mid morning's sweetest breeze and 
softest dew, 

Is wing’d to heaven by good men’s 
sighs and tears ! 


Anselm parts otherwise. 
Chap. XXX. 


Old Play. 
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Trust me, each state must have its 
policies : 

Kingdoms have edicts, cities have 
their charters ; 

Even the wild outlaw, in his forest- 
walk, 

Keepsyet some touch of civil discipline. 

For not since Adam wore his verdant 
apron 

Hath man with man in social union 
dwelt, 

But laws were made to draw that 
union closer. Old Play. 

Chap. XXXII. 

Arouse the tiger of Hyrcanian deserts. 

Strive with the half starved lion for 
his prey ; 

Lesser the risk, than rouse the slum- 
bering fire 

Of wild Fanaticism. Anonymous. 

Chap. XXXV. 

Say not my art is fraud — all live by 
seeming. 

The beggar begs with it, and the gay 
courtier 

Gains land and title, rank and rule, by 
seeming : 

The clergy scorn it not, and the bold 
, soldier 

Will ckc with it his service. All 
admit it, 

All practise it ; and he who is content 

With showing what he is, slnill have 
small credit 

In church, or camp, or state. So wags 
the world. Old Play. 

Chap, xxxvi. 

Stern was the law which bade its 
vot’ries leave 

At human woes with human hearts to 
grieve ; 

Stern was the law, which at the 
winning wile 


Of frank and harmless mirth forbade 
to smile; 

But sterner still, when high the iron 
rod 

Of tyrant power she shook, and call’d 
that power of God. 

The Middle Ages. 

Chap, xxxvii. 

XL 

FROM THE MONASTERY. 

^ Ne sit ancillaCy &€,* 

Take thou no scorn 
Of fiction born, 

Fair fiction's muse to woo ; 

Old Homer’s theme 
Was but a dream, 

Himself a fiction too. 

Answer to the Introductory Epistle (of 
Captain Clutterbuck). 


‘MERRILY SWIM WE.* 

The White Lady stngs : — 

Merrily swim we, the moon shines 
bright, 

Both current and ripple are dancing 
in light : 

Wc have roused the night raven, 1 
heard him croak 

As we plashed along beneath the oak 

That flings its broad branches so fai 
and so wide. 

Their shadows are dancing in midst 
of the tide. 

‘Who wakens my nestlings?’ the 
raven he said, 

‘ My beak shall ere morn in his blood 
be red ! 

For a blue swollen corpse is a dainty 
meal. 

And I ’ll have my share with the pike 
and the eel.’ 
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Merrily swim we, the moon shines 
bright, 

There ’s a golden gleam on the distant 
height : 

There *s a silver shower on the alders 
dank, 

And the drooping willows that wave 
on the bank. 

I see the Abbey, both turret and tower, 

It is all astir for the vesper hour ; 

The monks for the chapel are leaving 
each cell, 

Ljt where’s Father Philip should toll 
the bell ? 

Merrily swim we, the moon shines 
bright. 

Downward we drift through shadow 
and light ; 

Under yon rock the eddies sleep. 

Calm and siic.it, dark and deep. 

The Kelpy has risen Irom the fathom- 
less pool, 

He has lighted his candle of death and 
of dool : 

Look, Father, look, and you’ll laugh 
to see 

How he gapes and glares with his eyes 
on thee ! 

Good luck to yourfishingjwhom watch 
ye to-night ^ 

A man of mean or a man of might? 

Is it layman or priest that must float 
in your cove, 

Or lover who crosses to visit his love ? 

Hark ! heard ye the Kelpy reply as 
we pass’d, — 

‘God’s blessing on the warder, he 
lock’d the bridge fast ! 

All that come to my cove arc sunk. 

Priest or layman, lover or monk.’ 

Landed — landed ! the black book hath 
won, 

Else had you seen Berwick with 
morning sun ! 


Sain ye, and save ye, and blithe mot 
ye be, 

Forseldom they land that go swimming 
with me. 

Chap. V. 


THE MONK’S WARNING. 

The White Lady sw^s : — 

Good evening, Sir Priest, and so late 
as you ride. 

With your mule so fair, and your 
mantle so wide ; 

liut ride you through valley, or ride 
you o'er hill, 

There is one that has warrant to wait 
on you still. 

Back, hack, 

The volume black ' 

I have a warrant to carry it back. 

What, ho ' Sub-Prior, and came you 
but here 

To conjure a book from a dead woman’s 
bier? 

Sain you and save you, be wary and 
wise. 

Ride back with the book, or 3’ou ’ll pay 
for your prize 
Back, back, 

There’s death in the track ' 

In the name of my ma .. ' I bid thee 
bear back. 

That which is neither ill nor well. 

That which belongs not to heaven nor 
to hell, 

A wreath of the mist, a bubble of the 
stream, 

Twixt a waking thought and a sleeping 
dream ; 

A form that men spy 
With the half-shut eye 

In the beams of the setting sun, 
am I. 
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Vainly, Sir Prior, wouldst thou bar me 
my right ! 

Like the star when it shoots, I can 
dart through the night ; 

I can dance on the torrent, and ride 
on the air. 

And travel the world with the bonny 
night-mare. 

Again, again, 

At the crook of the glen, 

Where bickers the burnic, I ’ll meet 
thee again. 

Men of good are bold as sackless'. 

Men of rude are wild and reckless. 

Lie thou still 

In the nook of the hill. 

For those be before thee that wish 
thee ill. 

Chap. XI. 


The White Lady ; — 

Thank the holly-bush 
That nods on thy brow ; 
Or with this slender rush 
I had strangled thee now. 

Chap. X. 


' TO THE WHITE LADY. 

Halbert invokes : — 

Thrice to the holly brake. 
Thrice to the well — 

I bid thee awake, 

White Maid of Avenel ! 

Noon gleams on the lake, 
Noon glows on the fell, — 
Wake thee, O wake. 

White Maid of Avcncl. 

Chap. XI. 


TO HALBERT. 

T H E Wh iTE Lady sings or speaks : ^ 
Youth of the dark eye, wherefore 
didst thou call me ? 

Wherefore art thou here, if terrors 
can appal thee ? 

He that seeks to deal with us must 
know no fear nor failing; 

To coward and churl our speech i^ 
dark, oiir gifts are unavailing. 
The breeze that brought me hithernow 
must sweep Egyptian ground. 
The fleecy cloud ''»n which I ride for 
Araby is bound ; 

The fleecy cloud is drifting by, the 
breeze sighs for my stay. 

For I must sail a thousand miles before 
the close of day. 

What I am I must not show — 

What I am thou coiildst not know — 
Something betwixt heaven and hell - 
Something that neither stood norf 11 - 
Something that through thy wit or wih 
May work thee good — may work 
thee ill. 

Nt'ither substance quite, nor shadow, 
Haunting lonely moor and meadow, 
Dancing by the haunted spring, 
Riding on the whirlwind’s wing ; 
Aping in fantastic fashion 
Eveiy change of human passion, 
While o’er our frozen minds they ]iass 
Like shadows from the mirror’d glass. 
Wayward, fickle, is our mood, 
Hovering betwixt bad and good. 
Happier than brief-dated man, 
r.iving twenty times his span; 

Far less happy, for we have 
Help nor hope beyond the grave ' 
Man awakes to joy or sorrow ; 

Ours the sleep that knows no morrow. 
This is all that I can show — 

This is all that thou may’st know. 


^ Innocent. 
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yVv! and I taught thee the word and 
the spell, 

To waken me here by the Fairies* 
Well : 

But thou hast loved the heron and 
hawk, 

More than to seek my haunted walk ; 
And thou hast loved the lance and the 
sword, 

More than good text and holy word ; 
And thou hast loved the deer to track, 
More than the lines and the letters 
black ; 

And thou art a ranger of moss and 
of wood, 

And scorncst the nurture of gentle 
blood. 

Thy craven fear my truth accused ; 
Thine idlehood my trust abused ; 

He that oraws to b.irbour late, 

Must sleep vvithout^ m* burst the gate. 
There is a star for thee which burn’d, 
Itsinflucnce wanes, itscourscisturn'd ; 
Valour and constancy alone 
Can bring thee back the chance that ’s 
flown. 

Within that awful volume lies 
I'hc mystery of mysteries ! 

Happiest they of human race, 

To whom God has granted giacc 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 

To lift the latch, and force the way ; 
And better had they ne'er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 

Many a fathom dark and deep 
I have laid the book to sleep ; 
Ethereal fires around it glowing — 
Ethereal music ever flowing 
The sacred pledge of Heav’n 
All things revere. 

Each in his sphere, 

Save man for whom 'twas giv’n : 


Lend thy hand, and thou shall spy 
Things ne’er seen by mortal eye. 

Fear’st thou to go with me? 

Still it is free to thee 
A peasant to dwell ; 

Thou may’st drive the dull steer, 
And chase the king’s deer, 

But never more come near 
This haunted well. 


Here lies the volume thou boldly hast 
sought ; 

Touch it, and take it,-— ’twill dearly be 
bought. 

Rash thy deed, 

Mortal weed 

To immortal flames applying ; 
Rasher trust 
Has thing of dust, 

On hi.s own weak worth relying : 
.Strip thee of such fences vain, 

Strip, and prove thy luck again. 


Mortal warp and mortal woof 
Cannot brook this charmed roof; 

All that mortal art hath wrought 
In our cell returns to nought. 

The molten gold rctur” '-i clay. 

The polish’d diamond molts away; 

All IS altered, all is flown, 

Nought stands fast but truth alone. 
Not lor that thy quest give o’er : 
Courage ! prove thy chance once more. 

Alas ' alas ! 

Not ours the grace 

These I10I3" characters to trace: 

Idle forms of painted air, 

Not to us is given to share 
The boon bestow'd on Adam’s race. 
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With patience bide, 
Heaven will provide 
The fitting time, the fitting guide. 

Chap. XII. 


This is the day when the fairy kind 

Sit weeping alone for their hope- 
less lot, 

And the wood-maiden sighs to the 
sighing wind, 

And the mermaiden weeps in her 
crystal grot ; 

For this is the day that a deed was 
wrought, 

In which we have neither part nor 
share, 

For the children of clay was salvation 
bought, 

But not for the forms of sea or air ! 

And ever the mortal is most forlorn, 

Who meeteth our race on the Friday 
morn. 


Daring youth ! for thee it is well, 
Here calling me in haunted dell. 

That thy heart has not quail’d. 

Nor thy courage fail’d, 

And that thou couldst brook 
The /ingry look 
Of Her of Avenel. 

Did one limb shiver. 

Or an eyelid quiver. 

Thou wert lost for ever. 

Though I am form’d from the ether blue, 
And my blood is of the unfallen dew, 
And thou art framed of mud and dust, 
'Tis thine to speak, reply I must. 


A MIGHTIER wizard far than I 

Wields o'er the universe his power ; 
Him owns the eagle in the sky, 

The turtle in the bower. 


Changeful in shape, yet mightiest still, 
He wields the heart of man at will, 
From ill to good, from good to ill, 

In cot and castle-tower. 

Ask thy heart, whose secret cell 
Is fill’d with Mary Avenel ! 

Ask thy pride, why scornful look 
In Mary’s view it will not brook? 

Ask it, why thou scck’st to rise 
Among the mighty and the wise ? 
Why thou spurn’st thy lowly lot ? 
Why thy pastimes are forgot? 

Why thou vvouldst in bloody strife 
Mend thy luck or lose thy life ? 

Ask thy heart, and it shall tell. 
Sighing from its secret cell, 

’Tis for Mary Avenel. 

Do not ask me ; 

On doubts like these thou canst not 
task me. 

We only see the passing show 
Of human passion’s ebb and flow ; 
And view the pageant's idle glance 
As mortals eye the northern dance, 
When thousand streamers, flashing 
bright, 

Career it o’er the brow of night. 

And gazers mark their changeful 
gleams. 

But feel no influence from their beams 

By ties mysterious link’d, our fated 
race 

Holds strange connexion with the 
sons of men. 

The star that rose upon the House of 
Avenel, 

When Norman Ulric first assumed 
the name, 

That star, when culminating in its 
orbit, 

Shot from its sphere a drop of diamond 
d«w, 
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And this bright font received it— and 
a Spirit 

Rose from the fountain, and her date 
of life 

Hath co-existence with the House of 
Avencl, 

And with the star that rules it. 

Look on my girdle — on this thread of 
gold— 

'Tis fine as web of lightest gossamer, 

And, but there is a spell on ’t, would 
not bind, 

Light as they are, the folds of my 
thin robe. 

But when ’twas donn’d, it was a 
massive chain, 

Such as might bind the champion of 
the Jews, 

Even when his locks were longest: 
i* hall* dwindled, 

Halil ’ininish’d in its substance and its 
strength, 

As sunk the greatness of the House 
of Avcnel. 

When this frail thre.id gives way, I 
to the elements 

Resign the principles of life they lent 
me. 

Ask me no more of this! — the stais 
forbid it. 

Dim burns the once bright star of 
Avenel, 

Dim as the beacon when the morn is 
nigh. 

And the o’er-wearied warder leaves 
the light-house ; 

There is an influence sorrowful and 
fearful. 

That dogs its downward course. 
Disastrous passion, 

Fierce hate and rivalry, are in the 
aspect 

That lowers upon its fortunes. 


Complain not on me, child of clay. 

If to thy harm I yield the way. 

We, who soar thy sphere above, 
Know not aught of hate or love ; 

As will or wisdom rules thy mood. 

My gifts to evil turn or good. 

When Piercie Shafton boasteth high. 
Let this token meet his eye. 

The sun is westeiing from the dell. 
Thy wish is granted —fare thee well ! 

Chap. XVII. 

Sir Piercie Shafton sings : — 

What tongue can her perfections tell, 
On whose each part all pens may 
dwell. 

(Etcetera, to the extent of about five 
hunched verses, ending thus : - ) 

Of whose high praise and praiseful 
bliss, 

Goodness the pen, Heaven paper is ; 
The ink immortal fame doth send ; 

As I began so 1 must end. 


The White Lady chants or recites \ - 

He whose heart for vengeance sued 

Must not shrink from shedding blood , 

The knot that thou ' ast tied with 
word, 

Thou must loose by edge of sword. 

You have summon’d me once, you 
have summon’d me twice, 

And without e’er a summons I come 
to you thrice ; 

Unask'd for, unsued for, you come to 
my glen ; 

Unsued and unask'd, 1 am with you 
agen. 

Chap. XX. 
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BORDER MARCH. 

March, march, Ettrick and Teviot- 
dale, 

Why the deil dinna ye march 
forward in order? 

March, march, EskdaleandLiddesdale, 
All the Blue Bonnets are bound 
for the Border. 

Many a banner spread, 
Flutters above your head, 
Man}^ a crest that is famous in story. 
Mount and make ready then. 
Sons of the mountain glen, 
Fight for the Queen and the old 
Scottish glory. 

Come from the hills where your 
hirscls arc grazing, 

Come from the glen of the buck and 
the roe ; 

Come to the crag where the beacon 
is blazing, j 

Come with the buckler, the lance, ^ 
and the bow. 

Trumpets are sounding, 
War-steeds are bounding, 
Stand to your arms then, and 
match in good order ; 

England shall many a day 
Tell of the bloody fray. 

When the Blue Bonnets came 
over the Border. 

Chap. XXV. i 


THE WHITE LADY TO MARY 
AVENEL. 

Maiden, whose sorrows wail the 
living dead, 

Whose eyes shall commune with 
the dead alive, 

Maiden, attend I Beneath my foot lies 
hid 

The word, the law, the path which 
thou dost strive 


To find, and canst not find. Could 
Spirits shed 

Tears for their lot, it were my lot 
to weep. 

Showing the road which I shall never 
tread. 

Though my foot points it. Sleep, 
eternal sleep. 

Dark, long, and cold forgetfulness my 
lot ! 

But do not thou at human ills repine; 

Secure there lies full guerdon in this 
spot 

For all the woes that wait frail 
Adam’s line; 

Stoop then and make it yours — I may 
not make it mine ! 

Chap. XXX. 


THE WHITE LADY TO EDWARD. 

Thou who seck’st my fountain lone, 
With thoughts and hopes thou dar’st 
not own ; 

Whose heart within leap’d wildly glad, 
When mo.st his brow seem’d dark and 
sad ; 

Hie thee bark, thou find’st not here 
Corpse or cotlin, grave or bier; 

The dead alive is gone and fled-- 
Go thou, and join the living dead I 

The living dead, whose sober brow 
Oft shrouds such thoughts as thou 
hast now, 

Whose hearts within arc seldom cured 
Of passions by their vows abjured ; 
Where, under sad and solemn show, 
Vain hopes arc nursed, wild wishes 
glow. 

Seek the convent’s vaulted room. 
Prayer and vigil be thy doom ; 

Doff the green, and don the grey. 

To the cloister hence away ! 

Chap. XXXI I. 
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THE WHITE LADY’S FAREWELL. 

Fare thee well, thou Holly green ! 
Thou shalt seldom now be seen, 

With all thy glittering garlands bend- 
ing, 

As to greet my slow descending. 
Startling the bewilder’d hind, 

Who sees thee wave without a wind. 

Farewell, Fountain ! now not long 
Shalt thou murmur to my song, 
While thy crystal bubbles glancing. 
Keep the time in mystic dancing, 
Rise and swell, are burst and lost, 
Like mortal schemcsby fortune cross’d. 


That old Moll White took wing with 
cat and broomstick. 

And raised the last night’s thunder. 

Chap... Old Play. 


In yon lone vale his early youth was 
bred, 

Not solitary then— the bugle-horn 

Of fell Alecto often waked its windings, 

From where the brook joins the 
majestic river, 

To the wild northern bog, the curlew’s 
haunt, 

Where oozes forth its first and feeble 
streamlet. 


Chap. II. 


Old Play. 


The knot of fate at length is tied, 

The Churl is Lord, the Maid is Bride! 
Vainly d’d my magic sleight 
Send the lover from her sight ; 
Wither bush, and perish well, 

Fall’n is lofty Avencl 1 

Chap, xxxvii. 


MOTTOES. 

0 ay! the Monks, the Monks, they 

did the mischief! 

Theirs all the grossness, all the 
superstition 

Of a most gross and superstitious age. 
May He be praised that sent the 
healthful tempest, 

And scatter’d all these pestilential 
vapours ; 

But that we owed them all to yonder 
Harlot 

Throned on the seven hills with her 
cup of gold, 

1 will as soon believe, with kind Sir 

Roger, 


A PRIEST, ye cry, a priest! — lame 
shepherds they. 

How shall they gather in the straggling 
flock ^ 

Dumb dogs which bark not, how shall 
they compel 

The loitering vagrants to the Master's 
fold? 

Fitter to bask before the blazing fire, 

And snulT the mess neat-handed 
Phillis dresses, 

Than on the snow-wreath battle with 
the wolf. 

The Reformation. 

Chap. v. 

Now let us sit in conclave. That 
these weeds 

Bo rooted from the vincj’ard of the 
Church. 

That these foul tares be sever’d from 
the wheat, 

We are, I trust, agreed. Yet how 
to do this, 

Nor hurt the wholesome crop and 
tender vine-plants. 

Craves good advisement. 

The Re/omtaiion. 

Chap. VI. 

2 C 
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Nay, dally not with time, the wise 
man's treasure, 

Though fools are lavish on ’t ; the fatal 
Fisher 

Hooks souls, while we waste moments. 

Old Play, 

Chap. VIII. 

You call this education, do you not? 

Why, 'tis the forced march of a herd 
of bullocks 

Before a shouting drover. The glad 
van 

Move on at ease, and pause a while 
to snatch 

A passing morsel from the dewy green- 
sward, 

While all the blows, the oaths, the 
indignation. 

Fall on the croupe of the ill-fated 
laggard 

That cripples in the rear. 

Old Play, 

Chap. XI. 

There’s something in that ancient 
superstition, 

Which, erring as it is, our fancy loves. 

The spring that, with its thousand 
crystal bubbles, 

Bursts from the bosom of some desert 
rock 

In secret solitude, may well be deem’d 

The haunt of something purer, more 
refined. 

And mightier than ourselves. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XII. 

Nay, let me have the friends who eat 
my victuals 

As various as my dishes. The feast’s 
naught. 

Where one huge plate predominates. 
John Plaintext, 


He shall be mighty beef, our English 
staple ; 

The worthy Alderman, a butter’d 
dumpling ; 

Yon pair of whisker’d Cornets, ruffs 
and rees ; 

Their friend the Dandy, a green goose 
in sippets. 

And so the board is spread at once 
and fill’d 

On the same principle — Variety. 

New Play. 

Chap. XIV. 

He strikes no coin, ’tis true, but coins 
new phrases. 

And vends them forth as knaves vend 
gilded counters, 

Which wise men scorn, and fools 
accept in payment. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XV. 

Now choose thee, gallant, betwixt 
W'ealth and honour; 

There lies the pelf, in sum to bear 
thee through 

The dance of youth, and the turmoil 
of manhood, 

Yet leave enough for age’s chimney- 
corner ; 

But an thou grasp to it, farewell 
Ambition ! 

Farewell each hope of bettering thy 
condition. 

And raising thy low rank above the 
churls 

That till the earth for bread ! 

Old Play. 

Chap. XIX. 

I HOPE you ’ll give me cause to think 
you noble. 

And do me right with your sword, sir, 
as becomes 

One gentleman of honour to another; 
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All this is fair, sir-let us make no 
days on 't, 

I Ml lead your way. 

Love's Pilgrimage. 

Chap. XX. 

Indifferent, but indifferent— pshaw ! 
he doth it not 

Like one who is his craft's master — 
ne’ertheless 

I have seen a clown confer a bloody 
coxcomb 

On one who was a master of defence. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXI. 

Yes, life hath left him ; every busy 
thought. 

Each fiery passion, every strong 
affection, 

The sense of outward ill and inward 
•jorrovv, 

Are fled at once from the pale trunk 
before me ; 

And I have given that which spoke 
and moved, 

Thought, acted, suffer'd, asalivingman, 

To be a ghastly form of bloody clay. 

Soon the foul food for reptiles. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXII. 

*Tis when the wound is stiffening 
with the cold, 

The warrior first feels pain ; 'tis when 
the heat 

And fiery fever of his soul is past. 

The sinner feels remorse. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXIII. 

I'll walk on tiptoe ; arm my eye with 
caution, 

My heart with courage, and my hand 
with weapon 

Like him who ventures on a lion's den. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXIV. 


Now, by Our Lady, Sheriff, 'tis hard 
reckoning, 

That I, with every odds of birth and 
barony, 

Should be detain'd here for the casual 
death 

Of a wild forester, whose utmost having 

Is but the brazen buckle of the belt 

In which he sticks his hedge-knife. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXVII. 

You call it an ill angel — it may 
be so ; 

But sure I am, among the ranks which 
fell, 

'Tis the first fiend ere counsell’d man 
to rise, 

And win the bliss the sprite himself 
had forfeited. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXX. 

At school I knew him— a sharp-witted 
youth, 

Grave, thoughtful, and reserved 
amongst his mates. 

Turning the hours of sport and food 
to labour, 

Starving his body to inform his mind. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXXI. 

Then in my gown of sober gray. 
Along the mountain-path I’ll wander. 

And wind my solitary way 

To the sad shrine that courts me 
yonder. 

There in the calm monastic shade. 

All injuries may be forgiven ; 

And there for thee, obdurate maid, 
My orisons shall rise to heaven. 

The Cruel Lady of the Mountains, 

Chap. XXXII. 
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Now on my faith this gear is all 
entangled, 

Like to the yarn-clew of the drowsy 
knitter, 

Dragg’d by the frolic kitten through 
the cabin, 

While the good dame sits nodding 
o'er the fire. 

Masters, attend ; 'twill crave some 
skill to clear it. 

Old Play. 

Chap, xxxiii. 

It is not texts will do it; Church 
artillery 

Are silenced soon by real ordnance, 

And canons are but vain opposed to 
cannon. 

Go, coin your crosier, melt your 
church plate down. 

Bid the starved soldier banquet in 
your halls, 

And quaff your long-saved hogsheads ; 
turn them out 

Thus primed with your good cheer, 
to guard your wall, 

And they will venture for 't. 

Old Play. 

Chap xxxiv. 


XII. 

FROM THE ABBOT. 

The Pardoner speaks : — 

Listneth. gode people, everiche one, 
For in the londe of Babylone, 

Far eastward I wot it lyeth. 

And is the first londe the sonne espieth, 
Ther, as he cometh fro out the sd ; 

In this ilk londe, as thinketh me, 
Right as holie legendes tell, 
Snottreth from a roke a well. 

And falleth into ane bath of ston. 


WherchastSusanne in times long gon. 
Was wont to wash her bodie and lim — 
Mickle vertue hath that streme. 

As ye shall se er that ye pas, 
Ensample by this little glas — 
Through nightds cold and dayds hote, 
Hiderward I have it brought ; 

Hath a wife made slip or slide. 

Or a maiden stepp'd aside ; 

Putteth this water under her nese. 
Wold she nold she, she shall snese. 

Chap. XXVII. 


MOTTOES. 

In the wild storm. 

The seaman hews his mast down, 
and the merchant 

Heaves to the billows wares he once 
deem’d precious : 

So prince and peer, 'mid popular con- 
tentions. 

Cast off their favourites. 

Old Play. 

Chap. V. 

Thou hast each secret of the house- 
hold, Francis. 

I dare be sworn thou hast been in 
the buttery 

Steeping thy curious humour in fat ale, 

And in the butler’s tattle— ay, or 
chatting 

With the glib waiting-woman o’er 
her comfits ; 

These bear the key to each domestic 
mystery. 

Old Play. 

Chap. VI. 

The sacred tapers’ lights are gone. 

Grey moss has clad the altar stone, 

The holy image is o'erthrown, 

The bell has ceased to toll. 
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The long ribb’d aisles are burst and 
shrunk, I 

The holy shrines to ruin sunk, 

Departed is the pious monk, — 

God’s blessing on his soul ! 

Rediviva. 

Chap. VIII. 

Kneel with me, swear it 1 'Tis not in 
words I trust, 

Save when they ’re fenced with an 
appeal to Heaven. 

Old Play, 

Chap. IX. 

Life hath its May, and all is mirthful 
then ; 

The woods are vocal, and the flowers 
all odour ; 

Its very blast has mirth in’t, — and 
ihc maidens, 

The while they doii their cloaks to 
screen their kirtics, 

Laugh at the rain that wets them. 

Old Play 

Chap. XI 

Nay, hear me, brother ; I am elder, 
wiser. 

And holier than thou ; and age, and 
wisdom. 

And holiness, have peremptory claims. 

And will be listen’d to 

Old Play. 

Chap. XII. 

What ! Dagon up again? I thought we 
had hurled him 

Down on the threshold never more to 
rise. 

Bring wedge and axe ; and, neigh- 
bours, lend your hands, 

And rive the idol into winter fagots ! 
Athelstane, or the Converted Dane. 

Chap. XIII. 


Not the wild billow, when it breaks 
its barrier — 

Not the wild wind, escaping from 
its cavern — 

Not the wild fiend, that mingles both 
together, 

And pours their rage upon the ripen- 
ing harvest. 

Can match the wild freaks of this 
mirthful meeting — 

Comic, yet fearful, droll, and yet 
destructive. 

The Conspiracy. 

Chap. XIV. 

Y ouTH ! thou wear’st to manhood now 
Darker lip and darker brow. 

Statelier step, more pensive mien, 

In thy face and gait arc seen : 

Thou must now brook midnight 
watches. 

Take thy food and sport by snatches 1 
For the gambol and the jest. 

Thou wert wont to love the best. 
Graver follies must thou follow. 

But as .senseless, false, and hollow. 

Life^ a Poem. 

Chap XVI. 

The sky is clouded, Gaspard, 
And the vexed ocean sleeps a troubled 
sleep 

Beneath a lurid gleam '^f parting sun- 
shine. 

Such slumber hangs o'er discontented 
lands, 

While factions doubt, as yet, if they 
have strength 
To front the open battle. 

AlbioHy a Poem. 

Chap XVIII. 

It is and is not ; Tis the thing I sought 
for, 

Have kneel'd for, pray'd for, risk’d 
I my life and fame for ; 
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And yet it is not — no more than the 
shadow 

Upon the hard, cold, flat, and polish’d 
mirror, 

Is the warm, graceful, rounded, living 
substance 

Which it presents in form and linea- 
ment. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XIX. 

Now have you reft me from my staff, 
my guide, 

Who taught my youth, as men teach 
untamed falcons. 

To use my strength discreetly : I am 
reft 

Of comrade and of counsel. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XX. 

Give me a morsel on the greensward 
rather, 

Coarse as you will the cooking ; let 
the fresh spring 

Bubble beside my napkin, and the 
free birds. 

Twittering and chirping, hop from 
bough to bough, 

To claim the crumbs 1 leave for per- 
quisites ; 

Your prison-feasts I like not. 

The Woodsman^ a Drama. 

Chap. XXIII. 

'Tis a weary life this — 

Vaults overhead, and grates and bars 
around me. 

And my sad hours spent with as sad 
companions. 

Whose thoughts are brooding o’er 
their own mischances, 

Far, far too deeply to take part in mine. 

The Woodsman. 

Chap. XXIV. 


And when Love’s torch hath set the 
heart in flame. 

Comes Signor Reason, with his saws 
and cautions. 

Giving such aid as the old grey-beard 
Sexton, 

Who from the church-vault drags his 
crazy engine. 

To ply its dribbling ineffectual streamlet 

Against a conflagration. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXV. 

I Yes, it is she whose eyes look’d on 
' thy childhood. 

And watch’d with trembling hope thy 
1 dawn of youth. 

That now, with these same eye-balls, 
dimm’d with age, 

And dimmer yet with tears, sees thy 
dishonour. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXVIII. 

In some breasts passion lies conceal’d 
\ and silent, 

^ Like war's swart powder in a castic 
i vault. 

Until occasion, like the linstock, lights 
i it; 

Then comes at once the lightning 
1 and the thunder, 

' And distant echoes tell that all is rent 
! asunder. 

I Old Play. 

^ Chap. XXX. 

j 

Death distant? — No, alas! he’s ever 
with us. 

And shakes the dart at us in all our 
actings : 

He lurks within our cup while we 're 
in health ; 

Sits by our sick-bed, mocks our 
medicines ; 
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Vr^ cannot walk, or sit, or ride, or 
travel. 

But Death is by to seize us when 
he lists. 

The Spanish Father. 

Chap. XXXIII. 

Ay, Pedro? Come you here with 
mask and lantern. 

Ladder of ropes, and other moonshine 
tools ? 

Why, youngster, thou may’st cheat 
the old Duenna, 

Flatter the waiting-woman, bribe the 
valet ; 

But know, that I her father play the 
Gryphon, 

Tameless and sleepless, proof to fraud 
or bribe. 

And guard the hidden treasure of 
her beauty. 

The Spanish Father. 

Chap. XXXIV. 

It is a time of danger not of revel, 

When churchmen turn to masquers. 

The Spanish Father, 

Chap. XXXV. 


Ay, sir — our ancient crown, in these 
wild times, 

Oft stood upon a cast ; the gamester’s 
ducat, 

So often staked, and lost, and then 
regain'd, 

Scarce knew so many hazards. 

The Spanish Father. 

Chap. XXXVII. 


XIII. 

FROM KENILWORTH. 

THE OWL SONG. 

Of all the birds on bush or tree. 
Commend me to the owl, 

Since he may best ensample be 
To those the cup that trowl. 

For when the sun hath left the west. 

He chooses the tree that he loves the 
best. 

And he whoops out his song, and 
he laughs at his jest. 

Then, though hours be late, and 
weather foul, 

We '11 drink to the health of the 
bonny, bonny owl. 

The lark is but a bumpkin fowl. 

He sleeps in his nest till morn ; 

But my blessing upon the jolly owl, 
That all night blows his horn. 

Then up with your cup till you stagger 
in speech, 

And match me this catch, till you 
swagger and scrccch, 

And drink till you wink, my merry 
men each ; 

For, though hours be late, and weather 
be foul, 

We '11 drink to the health of the 
bonny, bonny cr \ !. 

Chap. n. 

THE WARDER’S WELCOME TO 
KENILWORTH. 

(/« imitation of Gascoigne.) 

What stir, what turmoil, have we for 
the nones ? 

Stand back, my masters, or beware 
your bones ! 
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Sirs, I *m a warder, and no man He was a man 

of straw ; Versed in the world as pilot in his 


My voice keeps order, and my club 
gives law. 

Yet soft ! nay stay — what vision have 
we here ? 

What dainty darling's this? what 
peerless peer ? 

What loveliest face, that lovely ranks 
enfold, 

Like brightest diamond chased in 
purest gold ? 

Dazzled and blind, mine office I forsake. 

My club, my key, my knee, my 
homage take. 

Bright paragon, pass on in joy and 
bliss ; 

Beshrew the gate that opes not wide 
at such a sight as this ! 

Chap. XXX. 


MOTTOES. 

Nay, I ’ll hold touch ; the game shall 
be play’d out ; 

It ne’er shall stop for me, this merry 
wager ; 

That which I say when gamesome, I ’ll 
avouch 

In my most sober mood — ne’er trust 
me else. 

T/ie Hazard- Table. 

Chap. III. 

Not serve two masters? — Here’s a 
youth will try it. 

Would fain serve God, yet give the 
devil his due ; 

Says grace before he doth a deed 
of villany. 

And returns his thanks devoutly when 
’tis acted. 

Old Play. 

Chap. IV. 


compass. 

The needle pointed ever to that interest 

Which was his loadstar, and he spread 
his sails 

With vantage to the gale of others’ 
passion. 

The Deceiver^ a Tragedy. 

Chap. V. 

This is He 

Who rides on the court-gale ; controls 
its tides ; 

Knows all their secret shoals and 
fatal eddies ; 

Whose frown abases, and whose smile 
exalts. 

He shines like any rainbow — and, 
perchance. 

His colours are as transient. 

Old Play. 

Chap, vii. 

This is rare news thou tell’st me, 
my good fellow ; 

There are two bulls fierce battling 
on the green 

For one fair heifer— if the one goes 
down, 

The dale will be more peaceful, and 
the herd. 

Which have small interest in their 
brulziement, 

May pasture there in peace. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XIV. 

Well, then, our course is chosen: 
spread the sail, — 

Heave oft the lead, and mark the 
soundings well ; 

Look to the helm, good master; many 
a shoal 
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Marks this stern coast, and rocks 
where sits the siren, 

Who, like ambition, lures men to their 
ruin. 

The Shipwreck. 

Chap. XVII. 

Now God 

Be good to me in this wild pilgrimage ! 

All hope in human aid I cast behind me. 

Oh, who would be a woman? who 
that fool, 

A weeping, pining, faithful, loving 
woman ? 

She hath hard measure still where 
she hopes kindest, 

And all her bounties only make her 
ingrates. 

Love's Pilgrimage. 

Chap. xxni. 

Hark ! the belN summon, and the 
bugle calls, 

But she the fairestanswers not ; the tide 

Of nobles and of ladies throngs the 
halls. 

But she the loveliest must in .secret 
hide. 

What eyes were thine, proud Prince, 
which in the gleam 

Of yon gay meteors lost that better 
sense, 

7'hat o'er the glow-worm doth the 
star esteem, 

And merit’s modest blush o’er courtly 
insolence ? 

The Glass Slipper. 

Chap. XXV. 

What, man ! ne’er lack a draught 
when the full can 

Stands at thine elbow, and craves 
emptying ! — 

Nay, fear not me, for I have no delight 

To watch men’s vices, since I have 
myself 


Of virtue nought to boast of. I ’m 
a striker. 

Would have the world strike with 
me, pell-mell all. 

Pandaemontum, 

Chap. XXVIII. 

Now fare thee well, my master ! if 
true service 

Be guerdon’d with hard looks, e’en 
cut the tow-line. 

And let our barks across the pathless 
flood 

Hold different courses. 

Shipwreck. 

Chap. XXIX. 

Now bid the .steeple rock - she comes, 
she comes ! 

Speak for us, bells! speak for us, 
shrill-tongued tuckets ! 

Stand to the linstock, gunner; let thy 
cannon 

Play such a peal, as if a Paynim foe 

Came stretch'd in turban’d ranks to 
storm the ramparts. 

We will have pageants too ; but that 
craves wdt, 

And I ’m a roiigh-hcwn soldier. 

The Virgin Queen, a Tragi- Comedy. 

Chap. XXX. 

The wisest sovcrcig... v r like private 
men. 

And ro3’al hand has sometimes laid 
the sword 

Of chivalry upon a worthless shoulder. 

Which better had been branded by the 
hangman. 

, What then ? Kings do their best, — and 
they and we 

Must answer for the intent, and not 
the event. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXXII. 
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Here stands the victim — there the 
proud betrayer, 

E'en as the hind pull'd down by strang- 
ling dogs 

Liesat the hunter’s feet, who courteous 
proffers 

To some high dame, the Dian of the 
chase. 

To whom he looks for guerdon, his 
sharp blade. 

To gash the sobbing throat. 

The IVoodsman, 

Chap, xxxiii. 

High o'er the eastern steep the sun is 
beaming, 

And dai kness flies with her deceitful 
shadows ; 

So truth prevails o’er falsehood. 

Old Play, 

Chap. XL. 

XIV. 

FROM THE PIRATE. 

THE SONG OF THE REIM KENNAR. 

Stern eagle of the far north-west, 

Thou that bearest in thy grasp the 
thunderbolt, 

ITiou •whose rushing pinions stir 
ocean to madness. 

Thou the destroyer of herds, thou the 
scatterer of navies. 

Amidst the scream of thy rage, 

Amidst the rushing of thy onward 
wings. 

Though thy scream be loud as the cry 
of a perishing nation, 

Though the rushing of thy wings be 
like the roar of ten thousand 
waves. 

Yet hear, in thine ire and thy haste, 

Hear thou the voice of the Reim- 
kennar. 


Thou hast met the pine-trees of Dront- 
heim, 

Their dark- green heads lie prostrate 
beside their up-rooted stems ; 
Thou hast met the rider of the ocean, 
The tall, the strong bark of the fear- 
less rover, 

And she has struck to thee the topsail 
That she had not veil’d to a royal 
armada. 

Thou hast met the tower that bears its 
crest among the clouds. 

The battled massive tower of the Jarl 
of former days, 

And the cope-stone jf the turret 
Is lying upon its hospitable hearth ; 
But thou too shalt stoop, proud com- 
peller of clouds, 

When thou hearest the voice of the 
Reim-kennar. 

There are verses that can stop the 
stag in the forest, 

Ay, and when the dark-colour’d dog 
is opening on his track ; 

There arc verses can make the wild 
hawk pause on the wing, 

Like the falcon that wears the hood 
and the jesses. 

And who knows the shrill whistle of 
the fowler. 

Thou who canst mock at the scream 
of the drowning mariner. 

And the crash of the ravaged forest, 
And the groan of the overwhelmed 
crowds, 

When the church hath fallen in the 
moment of prayer ; 

There arc sounds which thou also 
must list. 

When they are chanted by the voice 
of the Rcim kennar. 

Enough of woe hast thou wrought on 
the ocean. 

The widows wring their hands on the 
beach ; 
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Enough of woe hast thou wrought on 
the land, I 

The husbandman folds his arms in 
despair ; 

Cease thou the waving of thy pinions, 

Let the ocean repose in her dark 
strength ; 

Cease thou the flashing of thine eye. 

Let the thunderbolt sleep in the ar- 
moury of Odin ; 

Be thou still at my bidding, viewless 
racer of the north-western 
heaven, — 

Sleep thou at the voice of Norna the 
Reim-kennar. 

Eagle of the far north-western waters, 

Thou hast heard the voice of the Reim- 
kennar, 

Thou hast closed thy wide sails at her 
bidding, 

And folded them in peace by thy side. 

My hlessing Lc on tliy retiring path ; 

When thou stoopcst from thy place on 
high, 

Soft be thy slumbers in the cav'erns of 
the unknown ocean, 

Rest till destiny shall again awaken 
thee ; 

Eagle of the north-west, thou hast 
heard the voice of the Reim- 
kennar. 

Chap. VI. 


A LAST FAREWELL. 

Claud Halcro sin^s : — 

Farewell to Northmaven, 
Grey Hillswickc, farewell! 
To the calms of Ihy haven, 
The storms on thy fell, 

To each breeze that can vary 
The mood of thy main, 
And to thee, bonny Mary ! 
We meet not again I 


Farewell the wild ferry, 

Which Hacon could brave, 

When the peaks of the Skerry 
Were white in the wave. 

There ’s a maid may look over 
These wild waves in vain, — 

For the skiff of her lover — 

He comes not again I 

The vows thou hast broke, 

On the wild currents fling them ; 
On the quicksand and rock 

Let the mermaidens sing them ; 
New sweetness they'll give her 
Bewildering strain ; 

But there 's one who will never 
Believe them again. 

O were there an island. 

Though ever so wild, 

Where woman could smile, and 
No man be beguiled — 

Too tempting a snare 

To poor moitals were given; 
And the hope would fix there, 

That should anchor in heaven. 
Chap. XII. 


HAROLD HARFAGER. 

The sun is rising diriil}' red, 

The wind is wailing low and dread ; 
From his clilT the e ^allies. 
Leaves the wolf his darksome valleys, 
In the mist the ravens hover, 

Peep the W'lld dogs from the cover, 
Screaming, croaking, baying, yelling, 
Each in his wild accents telling, 

‘ Soon we feast on dead and d^dng, 
Fair hair’d Harold’s flag is flying’ 

Many a crest on air is streaming. 
Many a helmet darkly gleaming, 
Many an arm the axe uprears. 
Doom’d to hew the wood of spears. 
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All along the crowded ranks 
Horses neigh and armour clanks ; 
Chiefs are shouting, clarions ringing, 
Louder still the bard is singing, 

* Gather footmen, gather horsemen. 
To the field, ye valiant Norsemen ! 

' Halt ye not for food or slumber. 
View not vantage, count not number: 
Jolly reapers, forward still; 

Grow the crop on vale or hill, 

Thick or scatter’d, stiff or lithe, 

It shall down before the scythe. 
Forward with your sickles bright. 
Reap the harvest of the fight ; 
Onward footmen, onward horsemen, 
To the charge ye gallant Norsemen 1 

* Fatal Choosers of the Slaughter, 
O’er you hovers Odin’s daughter; 
Hear the choice she spreads before 

yc,— 

Victory, and wealth, and glory; 

Or old Valhalla’s roaring hail. 

Her ever-circling mead and ale. 
Where for eternity unite 
The joys of wassail and of fight 
Headlong forward, foot and horse- 
men, 

Charge and fight, and die like Norse- 
men ! ’ 

Chap. XV. 


THE MEETING OF THE MER- 
MAIDS AND MERMEN. 

MERMAID. 

Fathoms deep beneath the wave, 
Stringing beads ofglisteiing pearl, 
Singing the achievements brave 
Of many an old Norwegian earl ; 
Dwelling where the tempest’s raving, 
^alls as light upon our ear, 


As the sigh of lover, craving 
Pity from his lady dear. 

Children of wild Thule, we, 

From the deep caves of the sea, 

As the lark springs from the lea. 
Hither come, to share your glee. 

MERMAN. 

From reining of the water-horse, 

That bounded till the waves were 
foaming, 

Watching the infant tempest’s course, 
Chasing the sea-snake in his roam- 
ing; 

From winding charge-notes on the 
shell, 

When the huge whale and sword- 
fish duel, 

Or tolling shroudless seamen’s knell. 
When the winds and waves are 
cruel ; 

Children of wild Thule, we 
Have plough'd such furrows on the 
sea, 

As the steer draws on the lea, 

And hither we come to shaie your 
glee. 

MERMAIDS AND .MERMEN. 

We heard you in our twilight caves, 
A hundred fathom deep below. 

For notes of joy can pierce the w’aves. 
That drown each sound of war and 
woe. 

Those who dwell beneath the sea 
Love the sons of Thule well ; 

Thus, to aid your mirth, bring we 
Dance, and song, and sounding 
shell. 

Children of dark Thule, know, 

Those who dwell by haaf and voe. 
Where your daring shallops row. 
Come to share the festal show. 

Chap. XVI. 
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Norna sings :— 

For leagues along the watc ly way, 
Through gulf and stream my course 
has been ; 

The billows know my Runic lay, 

And smooth their crests to silent 
green. 

The billows know my Runic lay,- - 
The gulf grows smooth, the stream 
is still ; 

But human hearts, more wild than 
they. 

Know but the rule of wayward 
will. 

One hour is mine, in all the year, 

To tell my woes, and one alone ; I 
When gleams this magic lamp, ’tis 
here, — 

When clic'. the mystic light, Tis 
gone. 

Daughters of northern Magnus, hail ! 

The lamp is lit, the flame is clear, — 
To you I come to tell my tale, 

Awake, arise, my tale to hear ! 

Norna’s Invocation. 

Dwellers of the mountain, rise, 
Trolld the powerful, Haims the wise ’ 
Ye who taught weak woman’s tongue 
Words that sway the wise and strong; 
Ye who taught weak woman’s hand 
How to wield the magic wand, 

And wake the gales on Foiilah’s steep 
Or lull wild Siimburgh’s waves to 
sleep ! 

Still live ye yet ^ Not yours the 
pow’r 

Ye knew in Odin’s mightier hour. 
What are ye now but empty names. 
Powerful Trolld, sagacious Haims, 
That, lightly spoken, lightly heard, 
Float on the air like thistle’s beard ? 


Trolld’s Reply. 

A thousand winters dark have flown 
Since o’er the threshold of my Stone 
A votaress pass’d, my power to own. 
Visitor bold 

Of the mansion of Trolld, 

Maiden, haughty of heart. 

Who hast hither presum’d, — 
Ungifted, undooin d, 

Thou shalt not depart ! 

The power thou dost covet 
O’er tempest and wave, 

Shallbe thine, thou proud maiden! 
By beach and by cave. 

By stack and by skerry, by noup ^ and 
by voe 

By air ’ and by wick, and by hclyer* 
and gio T 

And by every wild shore which the 
northern winds know 

And the northern tides lave. 

But tho’ this shall be given thee, thou 
desperately brave, 

1 doom thee that never the gift thou 
shalt have 

Till thou reave th3’^ life’s giver of the 
gift which he gave. 


Norna’s Answer. 

Dark are thy words, and severe, 
Thou Dweller in the Stone,* 
But trembling and ^ . r 
To her are unknown 
Who hath sought thee here, 

In th}' dwelling lone. 

Come what comes soever, 

The worst I can endure : 

Life is but a short fever. 

And Death ’s the cure. 

Chap. XIX. 


1 \ round-headed eminence. > A creek. 

« ,\n open sea-bench. * A se.-i cave. 

9 A deep ravine admitting the sea. 
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CLAUD HALCRO AND NORNA. 

CLAUD HALCRO. 

Mother darksome, Mother dread, 
Dweller on the Fitful-head, 

Thou canst see what deeds are done 
Under the never-setting sun. 

Look through sleet, and look through 
frost, 

Look to Greenland’s caves and coast,— 
By the ice-berg is a sail 
Chasing of the swarthy whale; 
Mother doubtful, Mother dread, 

Tell us, has the good ship sped ? 

NORNA. 

The thought of the aged is ever on gear. 
On his fishing, his furrow, his flock, 
and his steer ; 

But thrive may his fishing, flock, 
furrow, and herd, 

While the aged for anguish shall tear 
his grey beard. 

The ship, well-laden as bark need be. 
Lies deep in the furrow of the Iceland 
sea ; 

The breeze for Zetland blows fair and 
soft, 

And gaily the garland is fluttering aloft: 
Seven good fishes have spouted their 
last, 

And their jaw-bones are hanging to 
yard and mast ; 

Two are for Lerwick, and two for 
Kirkwall, 

Three for Burgh Westra, the choicest 
of all. 

CLAUD HALCRO. 

Mother doubtful, Mother dread, 
Dweller of the Fitful-head, 

Thou hast conn'd full many a rhyme. 
That lives upon the surge of time : 

Tell me, shall my lays be sung, 

Like Hacon's of the golden tongue, 
Long after Halcro ^s dead and gone ? 
Or, shall Hialtland's minstrel own 
One note to rival glorious John ? 


NORNA. 

The infant loves the rattle's noise ; 
Age, double childhood, hath its toys ; 
But different far the descant rings, 

As strikes a different hand the strings. 
The eagle mounts the polar sky — 
The Imber-goose, unskill’d to fly. 
Must be content to glide along. 
Where seal and sea-dog list his song. 

CLAUD HALCRO. 

Be mine the Imber-goose to play, 
And haunt lone cave and silent bay ; 
The archer’s aim so shall I shun — 

So shall I 'scape the I well’d gun — 
Content my verses’ tuneless jingle. 
With Thule's sounding tides to mingle, 
While, to the ear of wondering wight, 
Upon the distant headland’s height. 
Soften’d by murmur of the sea. 

The rude sounds seem like harmony ! 

Mother doubtful, Mother dread, 
Dweller of the Fitful-head, 

A gallant bark from far abroad, 

Saint Magnus hath her in his road. 
With guns and firelocks not a few — 
A silken and a scarlet crew, 

Deep stored with precious merchan- 
dise, 

Of gold, and goods of rare device — 
What interest hath our comrade bold 
In bark and crew, in goods and gold? 

NORNA. 

Gold is ruddy, fair, and free, 

Blood is crimson, and dark to see ; 

I look'd out on Saint Magnus Bay, 
And I saw a falcon that struck her 
prey,-- 

A gobbet of llesh in her beak she 
bore, 

And talons and singles are dripping 
with gore ; 

Let him that asks after them look on 
his hand. 

And if there is blood on ’t, he 's one 
of their band. 
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CLAUD HALCRO. 

Mother doubtful, Mother dread, 
Dweller of the Fitful-head, 

Well thou know’st it is thy task 
To tell what Beauty will not ask ; 
Then steep thy words in wine and 
milk, 

And weave a doom of gold and silk, — 
For we would know, shall Brenda 
prove 

In love, and happy in her love ? 

NORNA. 

Untouch’d by love, the maiden’s breast 
Is like the snow on Rona’s crest. 

High seated in the middle sky, 

In bright and barren purity; 

But by the sunbeam gently kiss’d. 
Scarce by the gazing eye ’tis miss’d, 
Ere, down the lonely valley stealing. 
Fresh g-vass and growth its course 
revealing, 

It cheers the flock, revives the flower. 
And decks some happy shepherd’s 
bower. 

MAGNUS TROIL. 

Mother speak, and do not tarry, 
Here's a maiden fain would marry. 
Shall she marry, ay or not ^ 

If she marry, what ’s her lot ^ 

NORNA. 

Untouch’d by love, the maiden’s breasi 
Is like the snow on Rona’s crest; 

So pure, so free from earthy dye, 

It seems, whilst leaning on the sky, 
Part of the heaven to which ’tis nigh ; 
But passion, like the wild March rain, 
May soil the wreath with many a stain. 
We gaze— the lovely vision ’s gone — 
A torrent fills the bed of stone. 

That hurrying to destruction’s shock, 
Leaps headlong from the lofty rock. 

Chap. XXI. 


SONG OF THE SHETLAND 
FISHERS. 

Farewell, merry maidens, to song, 
and to laugh. 

For the brave lads of Westra are 
bound to the Haaf ; 

And we must have labour, and hunger, 
and pain. 

Ere we dance with the maids of 
Dunrossness again. 

For now, in our trim boats of Noroway 
deal, 

We must dance on the waves, with 
the porpoise and seal ; 

The breeze it shall pipe, so it pipe not 
too high, 

And the gull be our songstress when- 
e’er she flits by. 

Sing on, my brave bird, while we 
follow, like thee, 

By bank, shoal, and quicksand, the 
swarms of the sea ; 

And when twenty-score fishes are 
straining our line. 

Sing louder, brave bird for their spoils 
shall be thine. 

We’ll sing while we bait, and wc ’ll 
sing while we haul 

For the deeps of the Haaf have enough 
for us all : 

There is torsk for the gentle, and 
skate for the carle, 

And there ’s wealth for bold Magnus, 
the son of the earl. 

Huzza ! m3' brave comrades, give way 
for the Haaf, 

We shall sooner come back to the 
dance and the laugh ; 

For life without mirth is a lamp 
without oil ; 

Then, mirth and long life to the bold 
Magnus Troil ! 

Chap. XXII. 
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Cleveland sings : — 

Love wakes and weeps 
While Beauty sleeps ! 

O for Music’s softest numbers, 

To prompt a theme, 

For Beauty’s dream, 

Soft as the pillow of her slumbers ! 

Through groves of palm 
Sigh gales of balm, 

Fire-flies on the air arc wheeling ; 
While through the gloom 
Comes soft perfume, 

The distant beds of flowers revealing. 

O wake and live ! 

No dream can give 
A shadow’d bliss, the real excelling ; 
No longer sleep, 

From lattice peep, 

And list the tale that Love is telling. 


Farewell ! Farewell ! the voice you 
hear 

Has left its last soft tone with you ; 
Its next must join the seaward cheer. 
And shout among the shoutingcrew. 

The accents which I scarce could form 
Beneath your frown’s controlling 
check, 

Must give the word, above the storm. 
To cut the mast, and clear the wreck. 

The timid eye I dared not raise, 

The hand, that shook when press’d 
to thine. 

Must point the guns upon the chase — 
Must bid the deadly cutlass shine. 

To all I love, or hope, or fear. 
Honour, or own, a long adieu ! 

To all that life has soft and dear, 
Farewell ! save memory of you 1 


Claud Halcro sings or recites : — 

And you shall deal the funeral dole ; 

Ay, deal it, mother mine. 

To weary body, and to heavy soul. 
The white bread and the wine. 

And you shall deal my horses of 
pride ; 

Ay, deal them, mother mine ; 

And you shall deal my lands so wide, 
And deal my castles nine. 

But deal not vengeance for the deed, 
And deal not for the crime ; 

The body to its place, and the soul to 
Heaven’s grace. 

And the rest in God’s own time. 


Saint Magnus control thee, that martyr 
of treason ; 

Saint Ronan rebuke thee, with rhyme 
and with reason ; 

By the mass of Saint Martin, the might 
of Saint Mary, 

Be thou gone or thy weird shall be 
worse if thou tarry l 
Ifofgood, go hence and hallow thee ; — 
If of ill, let the earth swallow thee ; — 
If thou ’rt of air, let the grey mist fold 
thee ; — 

If of earth, let the swart mine hold 
thee ; — 

If a Pixie, seek thy ring; — 

If a Nixie, seek thy spring; — 

If on middle earth thou ’st been 
Slave of sorrow, shame, and sin, 

Hast eat the bread of toil and strife. 
And drec’d the lot which men call life ; 
Begone to thy stone ! for thy coffin is 
scant of thee, 

I'he worm, thy play- fellow, wails for 
the want of thee : 

Hence, houseless ghost ! let the earth 
hide thee, 

Till Michael shall blow the blast, sec 
that there thou bide thee 1 — 
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Phantom, fly hence ! take the Cross 
for a token, 

Hence pass till Hallowmass !— my 
spell is spoken. 

Where corpse-light 
Dances bright, 

Be it by day or night, 

Be it by light or dark, 

There shall corpse lie stiff and stark. 

Menseful maiden ne’er should rise, 
Tiil the first beam tinge the skies; 
Silk-fringed eyelids still should close. 
Till the sun has kiss’d the rose ; 
Maiden’s foot we should not view, 
Mark’d with tiny print on dew, 

Till the opening flowerets spread 
Carpet meet for beauty’s tread. 

Chap, xxiii. 


Norn A stn^^s or redtes : — 

Champion, famed for wmlike toil, 

Art thou silent, Kibolt Trod ? 

Sand, and dust, and pebbly stones, 
Are leaving bare thy giant bones. 
Who dared touch the wild bear’s skin 
Ye slumber’d on, while life was in ^ 

A woman now, or babe, may come 
And cast the covering from thy tomb. 

Yet be not wrathful. Chief, nor blight 
Mine eyes or cars with sound or sight ' 
I come not, with unhallow’d tread. 

To wake the slumbers of the dead, 

Or lay thy giant rcliques bare ; 

But what I seek thou well canst spare 
Be it to my hand allow’d 
To shear a merk’s weight from thy 
shroud ; 

Yet leave thee sheeted lead enough 
To shield thy bones from weather 
rough. 


See, I draw my magic knife : 

Never, while thou wert in life, 

Lay’st thou still for sloth or fear, 
When point and edge were glittering 
near ; 

See, the cerements now I sever — 
Waken now, or sleep for ever ! 

Thou wilt not wake — thedeed is done ! 
The prize I sought is fairly won. 

Thanks, Ribolt, thanks ; for this the 
sea 

Shall smooth its rufiled crest for thee, 
And vviiilc afar its billows foam, 
Subside to jicace near Ribolt’s tomb. 
Thanks, Ribolt, thanks; for this the 
might 

Ol wild winds raging at their height, 
When to thy place of slumber nigh. 
Shall soften to a lullaby. 

She, the dame of doubt and dread, 

I Norna of the Fitful-head, 

Mighty in her own despite. 

Miserable in her might, 

In despair and frenzy great, 

In her greatness desolate. 

Wisest, wickedest who lives,— - 
Well can keep the word she gives. 
Chap. XXV. 


Norna recites : — 

Thou, so needful, yet so '’i<^ad, 

With cloudy crest, and wing of red ; 
Thou, without whose genial breath 
The North would sleep the sleep of 
death ; 

Who deign'st to warm the cottage 
hearth. 

Yet hurls proud palaces to earth. — 
Brightest, keenest of the Powers, 
Which form and rule this world of 
ours, 

With my rhyme of Runic, I 
Thank thee for thy agency 
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Old Reimkennar, to thy art 
Mother Hertha sends her part ; 

She, whose gracious bounty gives 
Needful food for all that lives. 

From the deep mine of the North 
Came the mystic metal forth, 

Doom’d amidst disjointed stones, 

Long to cere a champion’s bones, 
Disinhumed my charms to aid — 
Mother Earth, my thanks are paid. 

Girdle of our islands dear, 

Element of Water, hear! 

Thou whose power can overwhelm 
Broken mounds and ruin’d realm 
On the lowly Belgian strand ; 

All thy fiercest rage can never 
Of our soil a furlong sever 

From our rock-defended land ; 
Play then gently thou thy part. 

To assist old Norna’s art. 

Elements, each other greeting, 

Gifts and power attend your meeting. 

Thou, that over billows dark 
Safely send’st the fisher’s bark, 
Giving him a path and motion 
Through the wilderness of ocean ; 
Thou, that when the billows brave ye, 
O’er the shelves canst drive the navy, — 
Didst tl|Ou chafe as one neglected, 
While thy brethren were respected ? 
To appease thee, see, I tear 
This full grasp of grizzled hair; 

Oft thy breath hath through it sung. 
Softening to my magic tongue ; 

Now, 'Us thine to bid it fly 
Through the wide expanse of sky, 
*Mid the countless swarms to sail 
Of wild-fowl wheeling on thy gale ; 
Take thy portion and rejoice, — 
Spirit, thou hast heard my voice ! 

She who sits by haunted well. 

Is subject to the Nixie’s spell ; 


She who walks on lonely beach. 

To the Mermaid’s charmed speech; 
She who walks round ring of green. 
Offends the peevish Fairy Queen ; 
And she who takes rest in the Dwar- 
fie’s cave, 

A weary weird of woe shall have. 

By ring, by spring, by cave, by shore, 
Minna Troil has braved all this and 
more ; 

And yet hath the root of her sorrow 
and ill, 

A source that’s more deep and more 
mystical still. 

Thou art within a demon’s hold. 

More wise than Heims, more strong 
than Trolld ; 

No siren sings so sweet as he, 

No fay springs lighter on the lea ; 

No elfin power hath half the art 
To soothe, to move, to wring the 
heart, — 

Life-blood from the cheek to drain. 
Drench the eye, and dry the vein. 
Maiden, ere we farther go, 

Dost thou note me, ay or no ! 

MINNA. 

I mark thee, my mother, both word, 
look, and sign ; 

Speak on with thy riddle- to read it 
be mine. 

NORNA. 

Mark me ! for the word I speak 
Shall bring the colour to thy cheek. 
This leaden heart, so light of cost, 
The symbol of a treasure lost, 

Thou shalt wear in hope and in peace, 
That the cause of thy sickness and 
sorrow may cease, 

When crimson foot meets crimson 
hand 

In the Martyr’s Aisle, and in Orkney 
land. 
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Be patient, be patient ; for Patience 
hath power 

To ward us in danger, like mantle in 
shower ; 

A fairy gift you best may hold 

In a chain of fairy gold ; 

The chain and the gift are each a true 
token, 

That not without warrant old Norna 
hath spoken ; 

But thy nearest and dearest must never 
behold them. 

Till time shall accomplish the truths 
I have told them. 

Chap, xxviii. 


The Pedlar sings his wares : — 

Poor sinners whom the snake deceives. 
Are fain to cover them with leaves. 
Zetland hatii ;'.o leaves, 'tis true, 
Because that trees arc none, or few ; 
But we have flax and tails of woo’, 
For linen cloth and wadmaal blue ; 
And we have many foreign knacks 
Of finer waft, than woo’ or flax. 

Ye gallant Lambmas lads appear, 

And bring your Lambmas sisters here, 
Bryce Snailsfoot spares not cost or 
care, 

To pleasure eveiy gentle pair. 

Chap. XXXII. 


MOTTOES. 

Tis not alone the scene; the man, 
Anselmo, 

The man finds sympathies in these 
wild wastes, 

And roughly tumbling seas, which 
fairer views 

And smoother waves deny him. 

Ancient Drama. 

Chap. II. 


This is no pilgrim’s morning : yon 
grey mist 

Lies upon hill and dale, and field and 
forest. 

Like the dun wimple of a new-made 
widow. 

And, by my faith, although my heart 
be soft, 

I ’d rather hear that widow weep and 
sigh, 

And tell the virtues ofthe deardeparted, 

Than, when the tempest sends his 
voice abroad, 

Be subject to its fury. 

The Double Nuptials. 

Chap. IV. 

She does no work by halves, yon 
raving ocean ; 

Engulphing those she .strangles, her 
wild womb 

Affords the mariners whom she hath 
dealt on. 

Their death at once, and sepulchre. 

Old Play. 

Chap. VII. 

This is a gentle trader, and a prudent. 

He’s no Autolycus, to blear your eye, 

With quips of worldly gauds and 
gamesomeness ; 

But seasons all his glittering mer- 
chandise 

With wholesome doctrine suited to 
the use. 

As men sauce goose with sage and 
rosemary. 

Old Play. 

Chap. IX. 

All your ancient customs, 

And long-descended usages, 1*11 
change. 

Ye shall not eat, nor drink, nur speak, 
nor move. 
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Think, look, or walk, as ye were 
wont to do; I 

Even your marriage-beds shall know 
mutation ; 

The bride shall have the stock, the 
groom the wall ; 

For all old practice will I turn and 
change. 

And call it reformation — marry, will I ! 

^ Tis Even that we *re at Odds, 

Chap. XI. 

We’ll keep our customs — what is 
law itself. 

But old establish’d custom ! What 
religion, 

(I mean, with one-half of the men 
that use it,) 

Save the good use and wont that 
carries them 

To worship how and where their 
fathers worshipp’d ? 

All things resolve in custom — we ’ll 
keep ours. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XIV. 

See yonder woman, whom our swains 
revere. 

And dread in secret, while they take 
her counsel 

When ^sweetheart shall be kind, or 
when cross dame shall die ; 

Where lurks the thief who stole the 
silver tankard, 

And how the pestilent murrain may 
be cured; — 

This sage adviser’s mad, stark mad, 
my friend ; 

Yet, in her madness, hath the art and 
cunning 

To wring fools’ secrets from their 
inmost bosoms, 

And pay inquirers with the coin they 
gave her. Old Play. 

Chap. XXIX. 


What ho, my jovial mates ! come on 1 
we’ll frolic it 

Like fairies frisking in the merry 
moonshine. 

Seen by the curtal friar, who, from 
some christening. 

Or some blithe bridal, hies belated 
cell-ward ; — 

He starts, and changes his bold bottle 
swagger 

Tochurchman’space professional, and, 
ransacking 

His treacherous memory for some 
holy hymn, 

Finds but the round'"! of the midnight 
catch. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXX. 


IsTRivE like to the vessel in the tideway. 

Which, lacking favouring breeze, hath 
not the power 

To stem the powerful current. Even 
so, 

Resolving daily to forsake my vices. 

Habit, strong circumstance, renew’d 
temptation. 

Sweep me to sea again. O heavenly 
breath, 

Fill thou my sails, and aid the feeble 
vessel, 

Which ne’er can reach the blessed 
port without thee ! 

^Tis Odds ivlien Evens meet. 

Chap. XXXII 


Parental love, my friend, has power 
o’er wisdom. 

And is the charm, which, like the 
falconer’s lure, 

Can bring from heaven the highest 
soaring spirits. 

So when famed Prosper doff’d his 
magic robe. 

It was Miranda pluck’d it from his 
shoulders. Old Play. 

Chap, xxxiii. 
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HARKtotheinsuItloud, thebittersneer, 

The fierce threat answering to the 
brutal jeer ; 

Oaths fly like pistol-shots, and vengeful 
words 

Clash with each other like conflicting 
swords. 

The robber’s quarrel by such sounds 
is shown, 

And true men have some chance to 
gain their own. 

Captivity^ a Poem. 

Chap. XXXIV. 


XV. 

FROM THE FORTUNES OF 
NIGEL. 

MOTTOES. 

Now Scot and English are agreed, 
And Saunders hastes to cross the 
Tweed, 

Where, such the splendours that 
attend him, 

His very mother scarce had ken’d 
him. 

His metamorphosis behold. 

From Glasgow frieze to cloth of gold ; 
His back-sword, with the iron hilt. 

To rapier, fairly hatch’d and gilt ; 

Was ever seen a gallant braver ! 

His very bonnet s grown a beaver. 

The Reformation. 

Chap. I. 

This, sir, is one among the Seignory, 
Has wealth at will, and will to use 
his wealth, 

And wit to increase it. Marry, his 
worst folly 

Lies in a thriftless sort of charity. 


That goes a-gadding sometimes after 
objects, 

W^hich wise men will not see when 
thrust upon them. 

The Old Couple. 

Chap. II. 

Ay, sir, the clouted shoe hath ofttimes 
craft in ’t, 

As says the rustic proverb ; and your 
citizen. 

In’s grogram suit, gold chain, and 
well-black’d shoes, 

Bears under his flat cap ofttimes a 
brain 

Wiser than burns beneath the cap 
and feather, 

Or seethes within the statesman’s 
velvet nightcap. 

Read me my Riddle. 

Chap. IV. 

Wherefore come ye not to court ? 
Certain ’tis the rarest sport ; 

There are silks and jewels glistening, 
Prattling fools and wise men listening. 
Bullies among brave men justling. 
Beggars amongst nobles bustling; 
Low breath’d talkers, minion lispers, 
Cutting honest throats by wliispers ; 
Wherefore come yc not to court? 
Skelton swears 'tis glorious sport. 

Skelton Skelto)nzeth. 

Chap. V. 

O, I do know him; ’tis the mouldy 
lemon 

Which our court wits will wet their 
lips withal, 

When they would sauce their homed 
conversation 

With somewhat sharper flavour. 
Marry, sir, 

That virtue ’s wcllnigh left him ; all 
the juice 
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That was so sharp and poignant, is 
squeezed out ; 

While the poor rind, although as 
sour as ever, 

Must season soon the draiT we give 
our grunters. 

For two-legg’d things are weary on "t. 
The Chamberlain — A Comedy. 

Chap. VI. 

Things needful we have thought on ; 
but the thing 

Of all most needful — that which 
Scripture terms, 

As if alone it merited regard, 

The ONE thing needful— that 's yet 
unconsider’d. 

The Chamberlain. 

Chap. vn. 

Ah ! mark the matron well — and 
laugh not, Harry, 

At her old steeple-hat and velvet 
guard — 

I Ve call'd her like the ear of Dionysius; 

I mean that ear-form’d vault, built 
o’er the dungeon, 

To catch the groans and discontented 
murmurs 

Of his poor bondsmen. Even so doth 
Martha 

Drink up, for her own purpose, all 
that passes, 

Or is supposed to pass, in this wide 
city; 

She can retail it too, if that her profit 

Shall call on her to do so ; and retail it 

For your advantage, so that you can 
make 

Your profit jump with hers. 

The Conspiracy. 

Chap. VIII. 

Bid not thy fortune troll upon the 
whirls 

Of yonder dancing cubes of mottled 
bone; 


And drown it not, like Egypt’s royaf 
harlot, 

Dissolving her rich pearl in the 
brimm’d wine-cup. 

^These are the arts, Lothario, which 
shrink acres 

Into brief yards — bringsterling pounds 
to farthings. 

Credit to infamy ; and the poor 

Rull, 

Who might have lived an honour’d, 
easy life. 

To ruin, and an unregarded grave. 

The Changes. 

Chap. X. 


This is the very barn-yard. 

Where muster daily the prime cocks 
o’ the game, 

Ruffle their pinions, crow till they 
are hoarse, 

And spar about a barleycorn. Here, 
too, chickens, 

The callow, unfledged brood of 
forward folly. 

Learn first to rear the crest, and aim 
the spur, 

And tune their note like full-plumed 
Chanticleer. 

The Bear Garden. 

Chap. XII. 


Let the proud salmon gorge the 
feather’d hook, 

Then strike, and then you have him. 
He will wince ; 

Spin out your line that it shall whistle 
from you 

Some twenty yards or so, yet you 
shall have him. 

Marry ! you must have patience ; the 
stout rock 

Which is his trust, hath edges some- 
thing sharp ; 
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And the deep pool hath ooze and 
sludge enough 

To mar your fishing — Mess you are 
more careful. 

Albion or the Double Kings, 
Chap. XIII. 


Give way ! give way ! I must and 
will have justice ; 

And tell me not of privilege and place ; 

Where I am injured, there I ’ll sue 
redress. 

Look to it, every one who bars my 
access ; 

I have a heart to feel the injury, 

A hand to right myself, and, by my 
honour, 

That hand shall grasp what grey- 
beard Law denies me. 

The Chamberlain, 

Chap. XVI. 


Come hither, young one. Mark me ! 
Thou art now 

'Mongst men o’ the sword, that live 
by reputation 

More than by constant income. 
Single-suited 

They are, I grant you ; yet each single 
suit 

Maintains, on the rough guess, a 
thousand followers ; 

And they be men, who, hazarding 
their all. 

Needful apparel, necessary income, 

And human body, and immortal soul, 

Do in the very deed but hazard 
nothing — 

So strictly is that all bound in re- 
version ; 

Clothes to the broker, income to the 
usurer, 

And body to disease, and soul to 
the foul fiend ; 


Who laughs to see Soldadoes and 
fooladoes, 

Play better than himself his game 
on earth. 

The Mohocks. 

Chap. XVII. 

Mother, What ! dazzled by a flash 
of Cupid’s mirror 

With which the boy, as mortal urchins 
wont, 

Flings back the sunbeam in the eye of 
passengers, 

Then laughs to see them stumble ! 

Daughter. Mother ! no ; 

It was a lightning-flash which dazzled 
me, 

And never shall these eyes see true 
again. 

Beef and Pudding, 

An Old English Comedy. 

Chap. XVIII. 

By this good light, a wench of match- 
less mettle ! 

This were a leaguer- lass to love a sol- 
dier, 

Tobind hiswounds, and kiss his bloody 
brow. 

And sing a roundel as she help’d to 
arm him. 

Though the rough focman's drums 
were beat so nigh. 

They seem’d to bear the burden. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XIX. 

Credit me, friend, it hath been ever 
thus, 

Since the ark rested on Mount Ararat 

False man hath sworn, and woman 
hath believed — 

Repented and reproach’d, and then 
believed once more. 

The New World. 

Chap. XX. 
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Rove not from pole to pole — the man 
lives here 

Whose razor’s only equall’d by his 
beer ; 

And where, in either sense, the cock- 
ney put 

May, if he pleases, get confounded cut. 

For the Sign of an Alehouse kept 
by a Barber. 

Chap. XXI. 

Chance will not do the work, Chance 
sends the breeze ; 

But if the pilot slumber at the helm, 

The very wind that wafts us towards 
the port 

May dash us on the shelves. The 
steersman’s part is vigilance, 

Blow it or rough or smooth. 

Old Play. 

Chap. xxri. 

This is the time : Heaven’s maiden- 
sentinel 

Hath quitted her high watch; the lesser 
spangles 

Are paling one by one ; give me the 
ladder 

And the short lever ; bid Antony 

Keep with his carabine the wicket- 
gate ; 

And do thou bare thy knife and follow 
me, 

For we will in and do it. Darkness 
like this 

Is dawning of our fortunes. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXIV. 

Death finds us ’mid our playthings — 
snatches us, 

As a cross nurse might do a wayward 
child. 

From all our toys and baubles. His 
rough call 


Unlooses all our favourite tics on earth; 

And well if they are such as may be 
answer’d 

In yonder world, where all is judged 
of truly. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXV. 

Give us good voyage, gentle stream ; 
we stun not 

Thy sober ear with sounds of revelry. 

Wake not the slumbering echoes of 
thy banks 

With voice of flute and horn ; we do 
but seek 

On the broad pathway of thy swelling 
bosom 

To glide in silent safety. 

The Double Bridal. 

Chap. XXVI. 

This way lie safety and a sure 
retreat ; 

Yonder lie danger, shame, and 
punishment. 

Most welcome danger then - nay, let 
me say. 

Though spoke with swelling heart - 
welcome e’en shame ; 

And welcome punishment' -for, call 
me guilty, 

I do but pay the tax that’s due to 
justice ; 

And call me guiltless, then that punish- 
ment 

Is shame to those alone who do in- 
flict it. 

The Tribunal. 

Chap, xxvii. 

How fares the man on whom good 
men would look 

With eyes where scorn and censure 
combated. 

But that kind Christian love hath 
taught the lesson — 
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That they who merit most contempt 
and hate. 

Do most deserve our pity. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXIX. 

Marry, come up, sir, with your gentle 
blood ! 

Here'sa red stream beneath this coarse 
blue doublet, 

That warms the heart as kindly as if 
drawn 

’*>om the far source of old Assyrian 
kings, 

Who first made mankind subject to 
their sway. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXXI. 


We arc not wor.se at once ; the course 
of evil 

Begins so slowly, and from such slight 
source, 

An infant’s hand might stem its breach 
with clay ; 

But let the stream gci deeper, and 
philosophy — 

Ay, and religion too, -shall strive in 
vain 

To turn the headlong torrent. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXXV. 


Blood shall flow freely, but it shall be 
gore 

Of herds and flocks, and venison and 
poultry, 

Join’d to the brave heart’s-blood of 
John-a-Barlcycorn ! 

Chap. .1. Old Play. 


Here’s neither want of appetites nor 
mouths ; 

Pray Heaven we be not scant of meat 
or mirth ! 


Chap. III. 


Old Play. 


I No, sir, I will not pledge : I 'm one of 
, those 

' Who think good wine needs neither 
bush nor preface 

To make it welcome. If you doubt my 
word, 

I Fill the quart-cup, and see if I will 
choke on ’t. 

Old Play. 

Chap. IV. 

I Ascablo. Can she not speak ? 

I O^zvald. If speech be only in ac- 

' cented sounds, 

j Framed by the tongue and lips, the 
1 maiden 's dumb ; 

I But if by quick and apprehensive look, 

By motion, sign, and glance, to give 
each meaning, 

Express as clothed i^^ ’ mgiiage, be 
term’d speech, 

She hath tliat wondrous faculty; for 


XVI. 

FROM PEVERIL OF 
PEAK. 

MOTTOES. 


THE 


her eyes, 

! Like the bright stars of heaven, can 
I hold discourse. 

Though it be mute and soundless. 


(.hap. XVI. 


Old Play. 


Why then, we will have bellowing of 
beeves, 

Broaching of barrels, brandishing of 
spigots ; 


This is a love meeting! Seethe maiden 
mourns. 

And the sad suitor bends his looKS on 
earth. 
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There’s more hath pass’d between 
them than belongs 

To Love’s sweet sorrows. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XVII. 

Now, hoist the anchor, mates ; and 
let the sails 

Give their broad bosom to the buxom 
wind, 

Like lass that wooes a lover. 

Anonyffious. 

Chap. XIX. 

He was a fellow in a peasant’s garb ; 

Yet one oould censure you a wood- 
cock’s carving, 

Like any courtier at the ordinary. 

The Ordinary. 

Chap. XXII. 

We meet, as men sec phantoms in a 
dream, 

Which glide and sigh, and sign, and 
move their lips. 

But make no sound ; or, if they utter 
voice, 

Tis but a low and undistinguish’d 
moaning, 

Which has nor word nor sense of 
utter’d sound. 

The Chieftain. 

Chap. XXIV. 

The course of human life is changeful 
still 

As is the fickle wind and wandering 
rill ; 

Or, like the light dance which the wild 
breeze weaves 

Amidst the faded race of fallen leaves; 

Which now its breath bears down, 
now tosses high, 

Beats to the earth, or wafts to middle 
sky. 


Such, and so varied, the precarious 
play 

Of fate with man, frail tenant of 
a day I 

Anonymous. 

Chap. XXV. 

Necessity, thou best of peacemakers. 

As well as surest prompter of inven- 
tion — 

Help us to composition ! 

Anonymous 

Chap. XXVI. 

This is some creature of the elements 

Most like your sea-gull. He can 
wheel and whistle 

His screaming song, e’en when the 
storm is loudest; 

Take for his sheeted couch the restless 
foam 

Of the wild wave-crest; slumber in 
the calm. 

And dally with the storm. Yet ’tis a 

An arrant gull, with all this. 

The Chieftain. 

Chap, xxvii. 

I FEAR the devil worst when gown and 
cassock, 

Or, in the lack of them, old Calvin’s 
cloak. 

Conceals his cloven hoof. 

Anonymous, 

Chap. XXXI 

’Tis the black ban-dog of our jail. 
Pray look on him. 

But at a wary distance; rouse him 
not — 

He bays not till he worries. 

The Black Dog of Newgate. 

Chap. XXXI II. 
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* Speak not of niceness, when there 's 

chance of wreck/ 

The captain said, as ladies writhed 
their neck 

To see the dying dolphin flap the 
deck : 

* If we go down, on us these gentry 

sup ; 

We dine upon them, if we haul them 
up. 

Wise men applaud us when we eat 
the eaters, 

As the devil laughs when keen folks 
cheat the cheaters.* 

The Sea Voyage. 

Chap, xxxviii. 


Contentions fierce, 
Ardent, and dire, spring from no petty 
cause. 


Albion. 


Chap. -iL. 


To fate’s disposal flung his heap of gold. 

And laugh’d alike when it increased 
or lessen’d : 

Such virtue hath court-air to teach us 
patience 

Which schoolmen preach in vain. 

I Why come ye not to Court? 

I Chap. XLv. 

^ Here stand I tight and trim, 

Quick of eye, though little of limb ; 

He who denicth the word I have 
spoken, 

Betwixt him and me shall lances be 
broken. 

, Lay of the Little John de Saintre. 

I 

1 Chap. XLvi. 


XVII. 


He came amongst them like a new- 1 
raised spirit, ! 

To speak of dreadful judgments that 
impend, I 

And of the wrath to come. 

The Reformer. 

Chap. XLiii. 

And some for safety took the dreadful 
leap; 

Some for the voice of Heaven seem’d 
calling them ; 

Some for advancement, or for lucre’s 
sake — 

I leap’d in frolic. 

The Dream. 

Chap. XLiv. 

High feasting was there there ; the 
gilded roofs 

Rung to the wassail-health; the 
dancer’s step 

Sprung to the chord responsive ; the 
gay gamester 


FROM QUENTIN 
DURWARD. 

COUNTY GUY. 

Ah ! County Guy, the hour is nigh. 
The sun has left the lea. 

The orange flower perfumes the bower. 
The breeze is on the sea. 

The lark, his lay who thrill’d all day, 
Sits hush'd his partner nigh ; 
Breeze, bird, and flower, confess the 
hour. 

But where is County Guy ? 

The village maid steals through the 
shade, 

Her shepherd’s suit to hear; 

To beauty shy, by lattice high. 

Sings high-born Cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above. 

Now reigns o’er earth and sky ; 

And high and low the influence know — 
But where is County Guy ? 

Chap. IV. 


I 
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MOTTOES. 

Full in the midst a mighty pile arose 

Where iron-grated gates theirstrength 
oppose 

To each invading step ; and strong 
and steep 

The ^battled walls rose up, the fosse 
sunk deep. 

Slow round the fortress rolled the 
sluggish stream, 

And high in middle air the warder’s 
turrets gleam. 

Anonymous. 

Chap. HI. 

Painters show Cupid blind. Hath 
Hymen eyes? 

Or is his sight warp’d by those spec- 
tacles 

Which parents, guardians, and ad- 
visers lend him, 

That he may look through them on 
lands and mansions, 

On jewels, gold, and all such rich 
donations. 

And see their value ten times 
magnified ? — 

Methinks 'twill brook a question. 

The Miseries oj Enforced Marriage. 

Chap. XI. 

Tins is a lecturer so skill’d in policy. 

That (no disparagement to Satan's 
cunning) 

He well might read a lesson to the 
devil, 

And teach the old seducer new 
temptations. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XII. 

Talk not of kings — I scorn the poor 
comparison : 

I am a sage, and can command the 
elements ; 


At least men think I can ; and on that 
thought 

I found unbounded empire. 

Albumazar. 

Chap. XIII. 

1 SEE thee yet, fair France — thou 
favour’d land 

Of art and nature — thou art still before 
me; 

Thy sons, to whom their labour is a 
sport, 

So well thy grateful soil returns its 
tribute ; 

Thy sun-burnt daughters, with their 
laughing eyes 

And glossy raven-locks. But, favour’d 
France, 

Thou hast had many a talc ofwoe to tell, 

In ancient times as now. 

Anonymous, 

Chap. XIV. 

He was a son of Fgypt, as he told me, 

And one descended from those dread 
magicians, 

Who waged rash war, when Israel 
dwelt in Goshen, 

With Israel and her Prophet -match- 
ing rod 

With his the sons of Levi’s — and 
encountering 

Jehovah’s miracles with incantations, 

Till upon Egypt came the avenging 
Angel, 

And those proud sages wept for their 
first-born. 

As wept the unletter’d peasant. 

I Anonymous. 

Chap. XV. 

Rescue or none. Sir Knight, I am 
your captive ; 

Deal with me what your nobleness 
suggests — 
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Thinking the chance of war may one 
day place you 

Where I must now be reckon’d ~i’ the 
roll 

Of melancholy prisoners. 

AnoHyntous. 

Chap. XXIV. 

No human quality is so well wove 

In warp and woof, but there’s some 
flaw in it ; 

i’ve known a brave man fly a shep- 
herd’s cur, 

A wise man so demean him, drivelling 
idiocy 

Had wellnigh been ashamed on’t. 
For your crafty, 

Your worldly-wise man, he, above 
the rest. 

Weaves his own snares so fine, he ’s 
often caug'it in them. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXV. 

When princes meet, astrologers may 
mark it 

An ominous conjunction, full of 
boding, 

Like that of Mars with Saturn. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXVI. 

Thy time is not yet out — the devil thou 
servest 

Has not as yet deserted thee. He aids 

The friends who drudge for him, as the 
blind man 

Was aided by the guide, who lent his 
shoulder 

O’er rough and smooth, until he 
reach’d the brink 

Of the fell precipice — then hurl’d him 
downward. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXIX. 


Our counsels waver like the unsteady 
bark. 

That reels amid the strife of meeting 
currents. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXX. 

Hold fast thy truth, young soldier. — 
Gentle maiden. 

Keep you your promise plight— leave 
age its subtleties. 

And grey-hair’d policy its maze of 
falsehood ; 

But be you candid as the morning sky. 

Ere the high sun sucks vapours up to 
stain it. 

The Trial. 

Chap. XXXI. 

’Tis brave for Beauty when the best 
blade wins her. 

The Count Palatine. 

Chap. XXXV, 


XVIII. 

FROM ST. RONAN’S WELL. 

MOTTOES. 

Quis novus hie hospes ? 
Ch’m-maidI — The Gemman in the 
front parlour ! 

Boots’s free Translation the A eneid. 

Chap. II. 

There must 

Be government in all society ; 

Bees have their Queen, and stag-herds 
have their leader ; 

Rome had her Consuls, Athens had 
her Archons, 

And w'c, sir, have our Managing Com- 
mittee. 

The Album of St. RonavCs. 
Chap. HI. 
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Come, let me have thy counsel, for I 
need it ; 

Thou art of those, who better help 
their friends 

With sage advice, than usurers with 
gold, 

Or brawlers with their swords. I '11 
tnist to thee, 

For I ask only from thee words, not 
deeds. 

The Devil hath met his Match. 

Chap. X. 

Nearest of blood should still be next 
in love ; 

And when I see these happy children 
playing, 

While William gathers flowers for 
Ellen’s ringlets, 

And Ellen dresses flies for William’s 
angle, 

I scarce can think, that in advancing 
life. 

Coldness, unkindness, interest, or 
suspicion, 

Will e'er divide that unity so sacred 

Which Nature bound at birth. 

Anonymous. 

Chap. XI. 


Oh ! you would be a vestal maid, I 
warrant, 

The bride of Heaven ? Come ! we may 
shake your purpose : 

For here I bring in hand a jolly 
suitor 

Hath ta’en degrees in the seven 
sciences 

That ladies love best — he is young 
and noble, 

Handsome and valiant, gay and rich, 
and liberal. 

The Nun. 

Chap, xxiii. 


Thou bear'st a precious burden, gentle 
post, — 

Nitre and sulphur ; see that it explode 
not. 

Old Play, 

Chap. XXVII. 

As shakes the bough of trembling leaf, 
When sudden whirlwinds rise ; 

As stands aghast the warrior chief, 

When his base army flies 

Chap. XXVIII. 

It comes— it wrings me in my parting 
hour. 

The long-hid crime, the well-dis- 
guised guilt. 

Bring me some holy priest to lay the 
spectre ! 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXXII. 

On the lee-bcam lies the land, boys, 
See all clear to reef each course ; 
Let the fore-sheet go— don’t mind, 
boys, 

Tho’ the weather should be worse. 

The Storm, 

Chap. XXXIII. 

Sedet post equitem atra cura. 
Still though the headlong cavalier, 
O’er rough and smooth, in wild career, 
Seems racing with the wind. 

His sad companion, ghastly pale. 

And darksome as a widow's veil, 
Care ~ keeps her seat behind. 

Horace. 

Chap. XXXV. 

What sheeted ghost is wandering 
through the storm ? 

For never did a maid of middle earth 
Choose such a time or spot to vent 
her sorrows. 

Old Play, 

Chap, xxxviii. 
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Here come we to our close, — for that 
which follows 

Is but the tale of dull, unvaried misery. 

Steep crags and headlong linns may 
court the pencil. 

Like sudden haps, dark plots, and 
strange adventures ; 

But who would paint the dull and fog- 
wrapt moor. 

In its long tract of sterile desolation ? 

Old Play, 

Chap, xxxix. 


XIX. 

FROM REDGAUNTLET. 

HOPE. 

As lords their labourers’ hire delay, 
Fate qi’.Ua ^'iir toil with hopes to 
come. 

Which, if far short of present pay, 
Still owns a debt and names a sum. 

Quit not the pledge, frail sufferer, then, 
Although a distant date be given; 
Despair is treason towards men. 

And blasphemy to Heaven. 

Chap. X. 


XX. 

FROM THE BETROTHED. 

REVEILLE. 

Soldier, wake ! the day is peeping ; 
Honour ne’er was won in sleeping, 
Never when the sunbeams still 
Lay unreflected on the hill : 

*Tis when they are glinted back 
From axe and armour, spear and jack, 
That they promise future story. 

Many a page of deathless glory. 
Shields that are the foeman's terror. 
Ever are the morning's mirror. 


Arm and up ! the morning beam 
Hath call'd the rustic to his team, 
Hath call'd the falc’ner to the lake, 
Hath call’d the huntsman to the brake ; 
The early student ponders o'er 
His dusty tomes of ancient lore. 
Soldier, wake I thy harvest, fame ; 
Thy study, conquest ; war, thy game. 
Shield, that would be foeman's terror, 
Still shouldgleam themorning’smirror. 

Poor hire repays the rustic’s pain ; 

, More paltry still the sportsman’s gain ; 
Vainest of all, the student’s theme 
Ends in some metaphysic dream : 

, Yet each is up, and each has toil’d 
Since first the peep of dawn has smiled ; 
And each is eagererin his aim 
Than he who barters life for fame. 

I Up, up, and arm thee, son of terror f 
' Be thy bright shield the morning's 
I mirror. 

I Chap. XIX. 


WOMAN'S FAITH. 

Woman's faith, and woman’s trust — 
Write the characters in dust ; 

Stamp them on the running stream. 
Print them on the moon's pale beam, 
And each evanescent letter 
Shall be clearer, firmer, better. 

And more permanent, i ucen. 

Than the thing those letters mean. 

I 

! I have strain’d the spider’s thread 
I 'Gainst the promise of a maid ; 

' I have weigh’d a gram of sand 
’Gainst her plight of heart and hand ; 

I told my true love of the token, 

How her faith proved light, and her 
word was broken ; 

Again her word and truth she plight, 
And I believed them again ere night. 

Chap. XX. 
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VERSES IN THE STYLE OF THE 
DRUIDS. 

I ask’d of my harp, * Who hath injured 
thy chords t ’ 

And she replied, ‘The crooked finger, 
which I mocked in my tune.’ 

A blade of silver may be bended — a 
blade of steel abideth : 

Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance 
endureth. 

The sweet taste of mead passeth from 
the lips, 

But they are long corroded by the 
juice of wormwood ; 

The lamb is brought to the shambles, but 
the wolf rangeth the mountain ; 

Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance 
endureth. 

I asked the red-hot iron, when it 
glimmer’d on the anvil, 

‘ Wherefore glowest thou longer than 
the firebrand?’ 

‘ I was born in the dark mine, and the 
brand in the pleasant green- 
wood.* 

Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance 
endureth. 

I ask’d the green oak of the assembly 
wherefore its boughs were dry 
and sear’d like the horns of the 
stag: 

And it show’d me that a small worm 
had gnaw’d its roots. 

The boy who remembered the scourge 
undid the wicket of the castle 
at midnight. 

Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance 
endureth. 

Lightning destroyeth temples, though 
their spires pierce the clouds ; 

Storms destroy armadas, though their 
sails intercept the gale. 


He that is in his glory falleth, and that 
by a contemptible enemy. 
Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance 
endureth. 

Chap. XXXI. 


MOTTOES. 

In Madoc’s tent the clarion sounds. 
With rapid clangour hurried far; 
Each hill and daL the note rebounds. 
But when return the sons of war? 
Thou, born of stern Necessity, 

Dull Peace I the valley yields to thee. 
And owns thy melancholy sway. 

IVels/t Poem. 

Chap. II. 

O, SADi.Y shines the morning sun 
On leaguer’d castle wall, 

When bastion, tower, and battlement, 
Seem nodding to their fall. 

Old Ballad, 

Chap. VII. 

Now all ye ladies of fair Scotland, 
And ladies of England that happy 
would prove, 

Marry never for houses, nor marry 
for land, 

Nor marry for nothing but only 
love. 

Family Quarrels. 

Chap. XII. 

Too much rest is rust. 

There ’s ever cheer in changing; 
We tync by too much trust. 

So we ’ll be up and ranging. 

Old Song. 

Chap. xiii. 
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Ring out the merry bells, the bride 
approaches, 

The blush upon her cheek has shamed 
the morning, 

For that is dawning palely. Grant, 
good saints, 

These clouds betoken nought of evil 
omen ! 

Old Play, 

Chap. XVII. 

Julia. Gentle sir, 

You are our captive, — but we ’ll use 
you so. 

That you shall think your prison joys 
may match 

Whatc’er your liberty hath known of 
pleasure. 

Roderick. No, fairest, wc have trifled 
here too long ; 

And, lingering to see your roses 
blossom, 

I Ve let my laurels wither. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXVII. 


XXI. 

FROM THE TALISMAN. 

AHRIMAN. 

Dark Ahriman, whom Irak still 
Holds origin of woe and ill ! 

When, bending at thy shrine. 

We view the world with troubled eye 
Where scewe’neath the extended sky. 
An empire matching thine ? 

If the Benigner Power can yield 
A fountain in the desert field, 

Where weary pilgrims drink ; 
Thine are the waves that lash the rock, 
Thine the tornado's deadly shock, 
Where countless navies sink 1 


Or if He bid the soil dispense 
Balsams to cheer the sinking sense. 
How few can they deliver 
From lingering pains, or pang intense, 
Red Fever, spotted Pestilence, 

The arrows of thy quiver ! 

Chief in Man’s bosom sits thy sway, 
And frequent, while in words we pra.y 
Before another throne, 

Whate'er of specious form be there. 
The secret meaning of the prayer 
Is, Ahriman, thine own. 

Say, hast thou feeling, sense, and form. 
Thunder thy voice, thy garments storm. 
As Eastern Magi say ; 

With sentient soul of hate and wrath, 
And wings to sweep thy deadly path, 
Anu fangs to tear thy prey i 

Or art thou mix’d in Nature’s source, 
An ever-operating force. 

Converting good to ill ; 

An evil principle innate, 

Contending with our better fate. 

And oh ! victorious still ? 

Howe’er it be, dispute is vain, 

On all without thou hold’st thy reign. 
Nor less on all within ; 

Each mortal passion’s fierce career, 
Love, hate, ambition. and fear. 
Thou goadest into sin. 

Whene’er a sunny gleam appears. 

To brighten up our vale of tears. 
Thou art not distant far ; 

'Mid such brief solace of our lives. 
Thou whett’st our very banquet-knives, 
To tools of death and war. 

Thus, from the moment of our birth, 
Long as we linger on the earth. 

Thou rul’st the fate of men ; 
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Thine are the pangs of life’s last hour, 
And — who dare answer ? — is thy 
power, 

Dark Spirit ! ended Then ? 

Chap. III. 


A Minstrel sings : — 

What brave chief shall head the forces 
Where the red-cross legions gather? 
Best of horsemen, best of horses, 
Highest head and fairest feather. 

Ask not Austria, why ’mid princes 
Still her banner rises highest ; 

Ask as well the strong-wing’d eagle 
Why to heaven he soarsthe nighest. 
Chap. XI. 


THE LAY OF THE BLOODY VEST. 

Blondel sings : — 

FYTTE FIRST. 

Twas near the fair city of Bene- 
vent. 

When the sun was setting on bough 
and bent, 

And knights were preparing in bower 
and tent. 

On the eve of the Baptist’s tourna- 
ment ; 

When in Lincoln green a stripling 
gent. 

Well seeming a page by a princess 
sent, 

Wander’d the camp, and, still as he 
went. 

Enquired for the Englishman, Thomas 
k Kent. 


Far hath he fared, and farther must 
fare. 

Till he finds his pavilion nor stately 
nor rare, — 

Little save iron and steel was there ; 

And, as lacking the coin to pay 
armourer’s care, 

With his sinewy arms to the shoulders 
bare, 

The good knight with hammer and 
file did repair 

The mail that to-morrow must see 
him wear, 

For the honour of Saint John and his 
lady fair. 

‘Thus speaks my lady,’ the page said 
he. 

And the knight bent lowly both head 
and knee, 

‘ She is Benevent’s Princess so high 
in degree. 

And thou art as lowly as knight may 
well be — 

He that would climb so lofty a tree. 

Or spring such a gulf as divides her 
from thee. 

Must dare some high deed, by which 
all men may see 

His ambition is back’d by his high 
chivalrie. 

‘Therefore thus speaks my lady,’ the 
fair page he said. 

And the knight lowly louted with 
hand and with head, 

‘ Fling aside the good armour in which 
thou art clad. 

And don thou this weed of her night- 
gear instead. 

For a hauberk ofsteel, a kirtle of thread : 

And charge, thus attired, in the tour- 
nament dread. 

And fight as thy wont is where most 
blood is shed, 

And bring honour away, or remain 
with the dead.’ 
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Untroubled in his look, and untroubled 
in his breast, 

The knight the weed hath taken, and 
reverently hath kiss’d : 

* Now blessed be the moment, the 
messenger be blest ! 

Much honour’d do I hold me in my 
lady’s high behest ; 

And say unto my lady, in this dear 
night-weed dress’d, 

To the best armed champion I will not 
vail my crest ; 

But if I live and bear me well ’tis her 
turn to take the test.’ 

Here, gentles, ends the foremost fytte 
of the Lay of the Bloody Vest. 

FYTTE SECOND. 

The Baptist’s fair morrow beheld 
gallant feats — 

There was winning of honour, and 
losing of scats — 

There was hewing with falchions, and 
splintering of staves, 

The victors won glory, the vanquish’d 
won graves. 

O, many a knight there lought bravely 
and well, 

Yet one was accounted his peers to 
excel. 

And ’twas he whose sole armour on 
body and breast. 

Seem’d the weed of a damsel when 
boune for her rest. 

There were some dealt him wounds 
that were bloody and sore, 

But others respected his plight, and 
forbore. 

‘ It is some oath of honour,’ they said, 
‘and I trow 

’Twere unknightly to slay him achiev- 
ing his vow.’ 

Then the Prince, for his sake, bade 
the tournament cease. 

He flung down his warder, the trum- 
pets sung peace ; 
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And the judges declare, and competi- 
tors yield. 

That the Knight of the Night-gear, 
was first in the field. 

The feast it was nigh, and the mass it 
was nigher. 

When before the fair Princess low 
louted a squire, 

And deliver’d a garment unseemly to 
view. 

With sword-cut and spear-thrust all 
hack’d and pierced through ; 

All rent and all tatter’d, all clotted 
with blood, 

With foam of the horses, with dust, 
and with mud. 

Not the point of that lady’s small 
finger, I ween, 

Could have rested on spot was un- 
sullied and clean. 

‘ This token my master, Sir Thomas 
a Kent, 

Restores to the Princess of fairBene- 
vent ; 

He that climbs the tall tree has won 
right to the fruit, 

He that leaps the wide gulf should 
prevail in his suit ; 

Through life’s utmost peril the prize 
I have won, 

And now must the faith of my mistress 
be shown : 

For she who prompts knights on such 
danger to run. 

Must avouch his true serv^ice in front 
of the sun. 

<‘‘I restore,” says my master, ‘ the 
garment I’ve worn. 

And I claim of the Princess to don it 
in turn ; 

For its stains and its rents she should 
prize it the more. 

Since by shame ’tis unsullied, though 
crimson’d with gore,” ’ 
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Then deep blush’d the Princess — yet 
kiss’d she and press’d 

The blood-spotted robes to her lips 
and her breast. 

* Go tell my true knight, church and 

chamber shall show, 

If I value the blood on this garment or 
no.’ 

And when it was time for the nobles 
to pass. 

In solemn procession to minster and 
mass. 

The first walk’d the Princess in purple 
and pall. 

But the blood-besmear’d night-robe she 
wore over all ; 

And eke, in the hall, where they all 
sat at dine, 

When she knelt to her father and 
proffer’d the wine. 

Over all her rich robes and state jewels 
she wore 

That wimple unseemly bedabbled with 
gore. 

Then lords whisper’d ladies, as well 
you may think, 

And ladies replied with nod, titter, 
and winl; ; 

And the Prince, who in anger and 
shame had look'd down, 

Turn'd at length to his daughter, and 
spoke with a frown : 

* Now since thou hast publish’d thy 

folly and guilt, 

E’en atone with thy hand for the blood 
thou hast spilt ; 

Yet sore for your boldness you both 
will repent. 

When you wander as exiles from fair 
Benevent.* 

Then out spoke stout Thomas, in hall 
where he stood, 

Exhausted and feeble, but dauntless 
of mood ; 


* 1 he blood that I lost for this daughter 
of thine, 

I pour’d forth as freely as flask gives 
its wine; 

And if for my sake she brooks penance 
and blame, 

Do not doubt I will save her from 
suffering and shame ; 

And light will she reck of thy prince- 
dom and rent, 

When I hail her, in England, the 
Countess of Kent.* 

Chap, xxvii. 


MOTTOES. 

Now change the scene — and let the 
trumpets sound. 

For we must rouse the lion in his lair. 

Old Play 

Chap. VI. 

Tins is the Prince of Leeches ; fever, 
plague, 

Cold rheum, and hot podagra do but 
look on him, 

And quit their grasp upon the tortured 
sinews. 

Anonymous 

Chap. IX. 

One thing is certain in our Northern 
land : 

Allow that birth, or valour, wealth, or 
wit. 

Give each precedence to their pos- 
sessor, 

Envy, that follows on such eminence, 

As comes the lyme-hound on the roe- 
buck’s trace. 

Shall pull them down each one. 

Sir David Lindsay (5jr). 

Chap. xi. 
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You talk of Gaiety and Innocence ! Are proud, fantastical. It asks great 
The moment when the fatal fruit was charges 


eaten, 

They parted ne’er to meet again; and 
Malice 

Has ever since been playmate to light 
Gaiety, 

From the first moment when the 
smiling infant 

Destroys the flower or butterfly he 
toys with, 

To the last chuckle of the dying miser, 

V^ho on his deathbed laughs his last 
to hear 

His wealthy neighbour has become a 
bankrupt. 

Old Play. 

Chap. xiii. 

’Tis not her sense- for sure, in that 

There ’s noth i ng more than common ; 

And all her wit is only chat, 

Like any other woman. 

Song. 

Chap. XVI. 

Were every hair upon his head a life, 

And every life were to be supplicated 

By numbers equal to those hairs quad- 
rupled. 

Life after life should out like waning 
stars 

Before the daybreak— or as festive 
lamps, 

Which have lent lustre to the midnight 
revel. 

Each after each are quench’d when 
guests depart ! 

Old Play. 

Chap. XVII. 

This work desires a planct’ry in- 
teU’gcnce 

Of lupiter and Sol ; and those great 
spirits 


lo entice them from the guiding of 
their spheres 

To wait on mortals. 

Albumaaar. 

Chap, xviii. 

Must we then sheathe our still vic- 
torious sword ; 

Turn back our forward step, which 
ever trode 

O’er foemen’s necks the onward path 
of glory ; 

Unclasp the mail, which with a solemn 
vow. 

In God’s own house we hung upon 
our shoulders ; 

That vow, as unaccomplish’d as the 
promise 

Which village nurses make to still their 
children. 

And after think no more of ^ 

The Crusade y a Tragedy. 

Chap. XIX. 

When beauty leads the lion in her 
toils, 

Such aie her charms, he dare not raise 
his mane, 

Far less expand the terror of his fangs, 

So great Alcides made his club a 
distaff. 

And spun to please fair Omphale. 

Anonymous. 

Chap. XX. 

’Mid these wild scenes F.ncliantmcnt 
waves her hand, 

To change the face of the mysterious 
land ; 

Till the bewildering scenes around us 
seem 

The vain productions of a feverish 
dream. 

Asiolphoy a Romance. 

Chap, xxiii. 
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A GRAIN of dust 

Soiling our cup, will make our sense 
reject 

Fastidiously the draught which we 
did thirst for ; 

A rusted nail, placed near the faithful 
compass, 

Will sway it from the truth, and wreck 
the argosy. 

Even this small cause of anger and 
disgust 

Will break the bonds of amity ’mongst 
princes. 

And wreck their noblest purposes. 

T/te Crusade, 

Chap. XXIV. 

[The tears I shed must ever fall ! 

I weep not for an absent swain. 

For time may happier hours recall, 

And parted lovers meet again. 

I weep not for the silent dead. 

Their pains are past, their sorrows 
o’er, 

And those that loved their steps must 
tread, 

When death shall join to part no 
more. ] 

But worse than absence, worse than 
death, 

Shefwept her lover’s sullied fame. 

And, fired with all the pride of birth, 

She wept a soldier’s injured name 
Ballad, 

Chap. XXVI. 

We heard the teebir, — so the Arabs 
call 

Their shout of onset, when with loud 
acclaim 

They challenge Heaven to give them 
victory. 

Siege of Damascus, 

Chap, zzvii. 


1 Only the last stanza is Scott’s. 


XXII. 

FROM WOODSTOCK. 

A CONJURATION. 

By pathless march, by greenwood tree, 

It is thy weird to follow me ; 

To follow me thro* the ghostly moon- 
light. 

To follow me thro* the shadows of 
night, 

To follow me, comrade, still art thou 
bound : 

I conjure thee b> the unstanch’d 
wound, 

I conjure thee by the last words I 
spoke. 

When the body slept and the spirit 
awoke, 

In the very last pangs of the deadly 
stroke. 

Chap. XIV. 


AN HOUR WITH THEE. 

An hour with thee ! When earliest day 

Dapples with gold the eastern grey, 

Oh, what can frame my mind to bear 

The toil and turmoil, cark and care, 

New griefs, which coming hours un- 
fold, 

And sad remembrance of the old ? 

One hour with thee. 

One hour with thee ! When burning 
June 

Waves his red flag at pitch of noon ; 

What shall repay the faithful swain. 

His labour on the sultry plain ; 

And, more than cave or sheltering 
bough, 

Cool feverish blood and throbbing 
brow? 

One hour with thee. 
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One hour with thee ! When sun is set. 
Oh, what can teach me to forget 
The thankless labours of the day ; 

The hopes, the wishes, flung away ; 
The increasing wants, and lessening 
gains, 

The master s pride, who scorns my 
pains ? 

One hour with thee. 

Chap. XXVI. 


MOTTOES. 

Come forth, old man ! Thy daughter’s 
side 

Is now the fitting place for thee : 

When Time hath quell’d the oak’s bold 
pride. 

The youthful tendril yet may hide 

The n;ins zf the parent tree. 

Chap. II. 

Now, ye wild blades, that make loose 
inns your stage, 

To vapour forth the acts of this sad 
age, 

Stout Edgehill fight, the Newberys 
and the West, 

And northern clashes, where you still 
fought best : 

Your strange escapes, your dangers 
void of fear. 

When bullets flew between the head 
and ear, 

Whether you fought by Damme or the 
Spirit, 

Of you I speak. 

Legend of Captain Jones. 

Chap. III. 

Yon path of greensward 

Winds round by sparry grot and gay 
pavilion ; 

There is no flint to gall thy tender foot. 


There’s ready shelter from each 
breeze, or shower. 

But Duty guides not that way : see 
her stand. 

With wand entwined with amaranth, 
near yon clifTs, 

Oft where she leads thy blood must 
mark thy footsteps. 

Oft where she leads thy head must 
bear the storm, 

And thy shrunk form endure heat, 
cold, and hunger; 

But she will guide thee up to noble 
heights. 

Which he who gains seems native of 
the sky ; 

While earthly things lie stretch’d 
beneath his feet, 

Diminish’d, shrunk, and valueless. 

Anonymous. 

Chap IV. 

My tongue pads slowly under this new 
language, 

And starts and stumbles at these 
uncouth phrases. 

They may be great in worth and 
weight, but hang 

Upon the native glibness of my lan- 
guage 

Like Saul’s plate-armour on the shep- 
herd boy, 

Encumbering and not arming him. 

? J. B. 

Chap. V. 

Here we have one head 

Upon two bodies; your two-headed 
bullock 

Is but an ass to such a prodigy. 

These two have but one meaning, 
thought, and counsel ; 

I And when the single noddle has spoke 
I out. 

The four legs scrape assent to it. 
j Old Play. 

Chap. X. 
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Deeds are done on earth, 

Which have their punishment ere the 
earth closes 

Upon the perpetrators. Be it the 
working 

Of the remorse-stirrM fancy, or the 
vision, 

Distinct and real, of unearthly being, 

All ages witness that beside the couch 

Of the fell homicide oft stalks the 
ghost 

Of him he slew, and shows the 
shadowy wound. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XIV. 

I 

We do that in our zeal, j 

Our calmer moments are afraid to i 
answer. . 

A nonymous. j 

Chap. XVII. ; 

The deadliest snakes are those which, 
twined 'mongst flowers, 

Blend their bright colouring with the , 
varied blossoms, | 

Their fierce eyes glittering like the 
spangled dew-drop ; 

In all so .like what nature has most 
harmless. 

That sportive innocence, which dreads 
no danger, 

Is poisdn’d unawares. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXIV. 


XXIII. 

FROM CHRONICLES OF 
THE CANONGATE. 

Mr. Croi-tangry asketh : — 

What ails me, I may not, as well as 
they. 

Rake up some threadbare talcs that 
mouidVing lay 


In chimney corners, wont by Christ- 
mas fires 

To read and rock to sleep our ancient 
sires ? 

No man his threshold better knows 
than I 

Brute’s first arrival and first victory. 

Saint George’s sorrel and his cross of 
blood, 

Arthur’s round board, and Caledonian 
wood. 

Chap. V. 


MOTTOES. 

{From The Two Drovers.) 

Were ever such two loving friends 1 — 
How could they disagree ^ 

O thus it was he loved him dear. 

And thought how to requite him, 

And having no friend left but he, 

He did resolve to fight him. 

Duke upon Duke. 

Chap. II. 

{From My Aunt Margaret’s 
Mirror.) 

There are times 

When Fancy plays her gambols, in 
despite 

Even of our watchful senses, when 
in sooth 

Substance seems shadow, shadow 
substance seems, 

When the broad, palpable, and marked 
partition, 

’Twixt that which is and is not, seems 
dissolved, 

As if the mental eye gain’d power to 
gaze 

Beyond the limitsoftheexisting world. 

Sueh hours of shadowy dreams I better 
love 

Than all the gross realities of life. 

A nonymous 
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XXIV. 

FROM THE FAIR MAID 
OF PERTH. 

THE GLEE MAIDEN. 

An, poor Louise ! the livelong day 
She roams from cot to castle gay ; 

And still her voice and viol say, 

Ah, maids, beware the woodland way, 
Think on Louise. 

Ah, poor Louise I The sun was high, 
Itsmirch’dhcrchcckjitdimm’dhcrcye, 
The woodland walk was cool and nigh, 
Where birds with chiming streamlets 
vie 

To cheer Louise 

Ah, poor Louise ! The savage bear 
Made ne'er that lovely grove his lair ; 
The wol'xs raciest not paths so fair — 
But better far had such been there 
For poor Louise. 

Ah, poor Louise ' In woody wold 
She met a huntsman fair and bold ; 
His baldric was of silk and gold, 

And many a witching tale he told 
To poor Louise. 

Ah, poor Louise ! Small cause to pine 
Hadst thou for treasures of the mine ; 
For peace of mind that gift divine, 
And spotless innocence, were thine. 
Ah, poor Louise ! 

Ah, poor Louise ! Thy treasure’s reft ! 
I know not if by force or theft. 

Or part by violence, part by gift ; 

But misery is all that’s left 

To poor Louise. 

Let poor Louise some succour have ! 
She will not long your bount}’^ crave, 
Or tire the gay with warning stave — 
For Heaven has grace, and earth a 
grave 

For poor Louise. 

Chap. X. 


THE BLOOD ORDEAL. 

Viewless Essence, thin and bare, 
Wellnigh melted into air ; 

Still with fondness hovering near 
The earthly form thou once didst wear; 

Pause upon thy pinion’s flight. 

Be thy course to left or right ; 

Be thou doom’d to soar or sink. 

Pause upon the awful brink. 

To a'^enge the deed expelling 
Thee untimely from thy dwelling, 
Mystic force thou shalt retain 
O’er the blood and o’er the brain. 

When the form thou shalt espy 
That darken’d on thy closing eye ; 
When the footstep thou shalt hear. 
That thrill’d upon thy dying ear; 

Then strange sympathies shall wake, 
The flesh shall thrill, the nerves shall 
quake ; 

Thewounds renew their clotter’d flood, 
And every drop cry blood for blood. 

Chap. XXII. 


A MELANCHOLY DIRGE. 

J.ouJSE sings to the Pnnee : — 

Yes, thou mayst , 

And look once more at all around, 

At stream and bank, and sky and 
ground. 

Thy life its final course has found, 

And thou must die. 

Yes, lay thee down, 

And while th}' struggling pulses flutter, 
Bid the grey monk his soul-mass 
mutter. 

And the deep bell its death-tone 
utter — 

Thy life is gone. 
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Be not afraid. 

'Tis but a pang, and then a thrill, 

A fever fit, and then a chill ; 

And then an end of human ill, 

For thou art dead. 

Chap. XXX. 

BOLD AND TRUE. 

Oh, bold and true, 

111 bonnet blue. 

That fear or falsehood never knew ; 
Whose heart was loyal to his word. 
Whose hand was faithful to his sword : 
Seek Europe wide from sea to sea. 
But bonnie Blue-cap still for me ! 

I Ve seen Almayn’s proud champions 
prance ; 

I *ve seen the gallant knights of F ranee. 
Unrivalled with the sword and lance ; 
I Ve seen the sons of England true 
Wield the brown bill and bend theyew ; 
Search France the fair and England 
free — 

But bonnie Blue-cap still for me 1 
Chap. XXXI. 

MOTTOES. 

The ashes here of murder’d Kings 
Beneath my footsteps sleep ; 

And 3TOnder lies the scene of death, 
Where Mary learn’d to weep 

Captain Marjoribanks, 
Introductory. 

* Behold the Tiber! ’ the vain Roman 
cried. 

Viewing the ample Tay from Baiglie’s^ 
side; 

But where V the Scot that would the 
vaunt repay. 

And hail the puny Tiber for the Tay? 

Anonymous. 

Chap. I. 


Fair is the damsel, passing fair, 
Sunny at distance gleams her smile I 
Approach— the cloud of woeful care 
Hangs trembling in her eye the 
while. 

Lucinda, a Ballad, 

Chap. XI. 

Then up and spak the auld gudewife, 
And, wow I but she was grim, — 

‘ Had e’er your father done the like. 
It had been ill for him.’ 

Lucky Trumbull. 

Chap. XII. 

O FOR a draught of power to steep 
The soul of agony in sleep I 

Bertha. 

Chap. XV. 

A WOMAN wails for justice at the gate, 
A widow’d woman, wan and desolate. 

Bertha. 

Chap. XX. 

Lo ! where he lies embalm’d in gore, 
His wound to Heaven cries ; 

The floodgates of his blood implore 
For vengeance from the skies. 

Uranus and Psyche. 

Chap. XXIII. 

The hour is nigh; now hearts beat 
high ; 

Each sword is sharpen’d well ; 
And who dares die, who stoops to fly, 
To-morrow’s light shall tell. 

Sir Edwald. 

Chap. XXXI ir. 


[A pass of the Ochils above Glenfarg.] 
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XXV. 

FROM ANNE OF 
GEIERSTEIN. 

THE SECRET TRIBUNAL. 

' Measurers of good and evil, 

Bring the square, the line, the level, — 
Rear the altar, dig the trench, 

Blood both stone and ditch shall drench ; 
Cubits six, from end to end, 

Must the fatal bench extend — 

Cubits six, from side to side, 

Judge and culprit must divide. 

On the east the Court assembles. 

On the west the Accused trembles : 
Answer, brethren, all and one, 

Is the ritual rightly done ? * 

‘On life and soul, on blood and bone, 
One for all, and all for one, 

We warrant this is rightly done.’ 

‘ How wears the night ? Doth morning 
shine 

In early radiance on the Rhine ^ 
What music floats upon his tide? 

Do birds the tardy morning chide ? 
Brethren, look out from hill and height, 
And answer true, how wears the night 

* The night is old ; on Rhine’s broad 
breast 

Glancedrowsy stars which long to rest. 
No beams are twinkling in the east. 
There is a voice upon the flood, 

The stern still call of blood for blood ; 
’Tis time we listen the behest.’ 

‘ Up, then, up ! When day 's at rest, 
''I’is time that such as we arc 
watchers ; 

Rise to judgment, brethren, rise ! 
Vengeance knows not sleepy eyes. 
He and night are matchers.’ 

Chap. XX. 


MOTTOES. 

Away with me I 

The clouds grow thicker ; there ! now 
lean on me ; 

Place your foot here ; here, take this 
stair, and cling 

A moment to that shrub ; now give me 
your hand. 

The chalet will be gained in half-an- 
hour. 

Chap. II. 

I WAS one 

Who loved the greenwood bank and 
lowing herd, 

The russet guise, the lowly peasant’s 
life. 

Season’d with sweet content, more 
than the halls 

Where revellers feast to fever-height. 
Believe me. 

There ne’er was poison mix’d in 
maple bowl. 

Anonymous. 

Chap. V. 

Whe.n we two meet, we meet like 
rushing torrents ; 

Like warring winds, like flames from 
various points, 

That mate each other s fury. There is 
nought 

Of elemental strife, were liends to 
guide it, 

Can match the wrath 'it man. 

Frenaud. 

Chap. VI. 

They saw that city, welcoming the 
Rhine, 

As from his mountain heritage he 
bursts. 

As purposed proud Orgetorix of yore. 

Leaving the desert region of the hills 

To lord it o’er the fertile plains of Gaul. 

Helvetia. 

Chap. VIII. 
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We know not when we sleep nor 
when we wake. 

Visions distinct and perfect cross our 
eye, 

Which to the slumbererseem realities ; 

And while they waked, some men 
have seen such sights 

As set at nought the evidence of sense, 

And left them well persuaded they 
were dreaming. 

A nonymous. 

Chap. IX. 

These be the adept’s doctrines — every 
element 

Is peopled with its separate race of 
spirits : 

The airy Sylphs on the blue ether 
float; 

Deep in the earthy cavern skulks the 
Gnome ; 

The sea-green Naiad skims the ocean- 
billow ; 

And the fierce fire is yet a friendly 
home 

To its peculiar sprite, the Sala- 
mander. 

A nonymous. 

Chap. X. 

Tell me not of it : I could ne’er abide 

The mummery of all that forced 
civility. 

‘ Pray, seat yourself, my lord,’ — with 
cringeing hams 

The speech is spoken ; and with 
bended knee. 

Heard by the smiling courtier — 
* Before you, sir ? 

It must be on the earth then.’ Hang it 
all I 

The pride which cloaks itself in such 
poor fashion 

Is scarcely fit to swell a beggar’s bosom. 

Old Play. 

Chap XXI. 


A MIRTHFUL man he was ; the snows 
of age 

Fell, but they did notchillhim Gaiety, 

Even in life’s closing, touch’d his 
teeming brain 

With such wild visionsasthesettingsun 

Raises in front of some hoar glacier. 

Painting the bleak ice with a thousand 
hues. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXVIII. 

Ay, this is he who wears the wreath 
of bays 

Wove by Apollo and the Sisters Nine, 

Which Jove’s dread lightning scathes 
not. He hath doft 

The cumbrous helm of steel, and 
flung aside 

The yet more galling diadem of gold ; 

And, with a leafy circlet round his 
brows. 

He reigns the King of lovers and of 
poets. 

Chap. XXIX. 

Want you a man 

Experienced in the world and its 
affairs ^ 

Here he is for your purpose. He's 
a monk : 

He hath forsworn the world and all 
its work, 

The rather that he knows it pa.ssing 
well, — 

’Special the worst of it, for he’s a monk. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXX. 

Toll, toll the bell ! 

Greatness is o’er; 

The heart has broke. 

To ache no more ; 

An unsubstantial pageant all — 

Drop o’er the scene the funeral pall. 

Old Poem. 

Chap. XXXII. 
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Here’s a weapon now, 

Shall shake a conquering general in 
his tent, j 

A monarch on his throne, or reach a 
prelate, 

However holy be his offices. 

E’en while he serves the altar. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXXIV. 

XXVI. 

FROM COUNT ROBERT OF 
PARIS. 

MOTTOES. 

Othus. This superb successor 
Of the earth’s mistress, as thou vainly 
speake 1 , 

StanJs ’midst these ages as, on the 
wide ocean, 

The last spared fragment of a spacious 
land 

That in some grand ai d awful minis- 
tration 

Of mighty nature has engulfed been, 
Doth lift aloft its dark and rocky clitTs 
O’er the wild waste around, and sadly 
frowns 

In lonely majesty. 

Constantine Paleolo^ns^ Scene /. 
Chap. II. 

Here, youth, thy foot unbrace. 
Here, youth, thy brow unbraid ; 
Each tribute that may grace 
The threshold here be paid. 

Walk with the stealthy pace 
Which Nature teaches deer, 
When, echoing in the chase, 

The hunter’s horn they hear. 

The Court, 

Chap. HI. 


The storm increases: ’tis no sunny 
shower. 

Foster’d in the moist breast of March 
or April, 

Or such as parched Summer cools his 
lip with ; 

Heaven’s windows are flung wide ; 
the inmost deeps 

Call in hoarse greeting one upon 
another ; 

On comes the flood in all its foaming 
horrors, 

And where ’s the dike shall stop it I 
The Deluge, a Poem. 

Chap V. 

Vain man ! thou mayst esteem thy 
love as fair 

As fond hyperboles suffice to raise. 

She may be all that ’s matchless in 
her person, 

And all-divine in soul to match her 
body ; 

But take this from me — thou shalt 
never call her 

Superior to her sex while one survives, 

And I am her true votary. 

Old Play. 

Chap. VI. 

Between the foaming jaws of the 
white torrent 

The skilful artist draws a sudden 
mound ; 

By level long he suoJividcs their 
strength, 

Stealing the waters from their rocky 
bed. 

First to diminish what he means to 
conquer; 

Then, for the residue he forms a road, 

Easy to keep, and painful to desert. 

And guiding to the end the planner 
aim’d at. 

The Engineer, 

Chap. IX. 
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Those were wild times — the antipodes 
of ours : 

Ladies were then who oftener saw 
themselves 

In the broad lustre of a foeman's 
shield 

Than in a mirror, and who rather 
sought 

To match themselves in battle, than 
in dalliance 

To meet a lover's onset. But though 
Nature 

Was outraged thus she was not over- 
come. 

Feudal Times. 

Chap. X. 


Without — a ruin, broken, tangled, 
cumbrous ; 

Within— -it was a little paradise, 

Where Taste had made her dwelling ; 
Statuary, 

First-born of human art, moulded her 
images, 

And bade men mark and worship. 

Anonymous. 

Chap XI. 

The parties met. The wily, wordy 
Greek, 

Weigljing each word, and canvassing 
each syllable, 

Evading, arguing, equivocating. 

And the stern Frank came with two- 
handed sword, 

Watching to see which way the balance 
sway’d. 

That he might throw it in, and turn the 
scales. 

Chap. XII. Palestme. 


Strange ape of man ! who loathes thee 
while he scorns thee ; 

Half a reproach to us and half a jest. 


What fancies can be ours ere we hrve 
pleasure 

In viewing our own form, our pride 
and passions. 

Reflected in a shape grotesque as 
thine 1 

Anonymous. 

Chap. XVI. 

Tis strange that, in the dark sul- 
phureous mine, 

Where wild ambition piles its ripening 
stores 

Of slumbering thunder, Love will 
interpose 

His tiny torch, and cause the stern 
explosion 

To burst, when the deviser’s least 
aware. 

Anonymous. 

Chap. XVII. 

All is prepared— the chambers of the 
mine 

Are cramm’d with the combustible, 
which, harmless 

While yet unkindled as the sable sand, 

Needs but a spark to change its nature 
so 

That he who wakes it from its 
slumbrous mood, 

Dreads scarce the explosion less than 
he who knows 

That’tishistowers which meet its fury. 

Anonymous. 

Chap. XXIV. 

Heaven knows its time; the bullet 
has its billet. 

Arrow and javelin each its destined 
purpose ; 

The fated beasts of Nature’s lower 
strain 

Have each their separate task. 

Old Play. 

Chap. XXV. 
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from castlf. dangerous. 

MOTTOES. 

A TALE of sorrow, for your eyes may 
weep ; 

A tale of horror, lor your flesh may 
tingle ; 

A tale of wonder, for the eyebrows 
arch 

And the blood curdles if you read it 
rightly. 

Old Play. 

Chap. V. 

Beware, beware of the Black Friar : 

He still retains his sway, 

For he's yet by right the Church's heir 
Whoever may be the lay. 
Amundeville is lord by day, 

But the monk is lord by night ; I 
Nor wine nor wassail could raise 
a vassal 

To question that Friar’s right. 

Don Juan, Canto XVII {sic). 
Chap. IX. 

Where is he? Has the deep earth 
swallow’d him ? 

Or hath he melted like some airy 
phantom 

That shuns the approach of morn and 
the young sun ? 

Or hath he wrapt him in Cimmerian 
darkness. 

And pass’d beyond the circuit of the 
sight 

With things of the night’s shadows ? 

Anonymous. 

Chap. XI. 


The way is long, my children, long 
and rough, 

The moors are dreary, and the woods 
are dark ; 

But he that creeps from cradle on to 
grave, 

I Unskill’d save in the velvet course of 
fortune, 

Hath miss'd the discipline of noble 
hearts. 

Old Play. 

Chap XIV. 

His talk was of another world; his 
bodements 

Strange, doubtful, and mysterious : 
those who heard him 

Listen’d as to a man in feverish dreams. 

Who speaks of other objects than the 
present. 

And mutters like to him who sees a 


Chap. XVIII. 


Old Play. 


Cry the wild w'ar-note, let the 
champions pass ; 

Do bravely each, and God defend the 
right. 

Upon Saint Andrew thrice can they 
thus cry, 

And thrice they shout on height. 

And then match'd them on the 
Fnglishmen, 

As I have told you right. 

Saint George the biicjiit, our ladies’ 
knight. 

To name they were full fain ; 

Our Engli.shmen they cried on height, 

And thrice they shout again. 


Old Ballad. 


Chap. XX. 


END OF POETRY AND VERSE FROM THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
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HALIDON HILL: 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


SCOTTISH. 

The Regent of Scotland. 

Gordon, \ 

SWINTON, I 

Lennox, 

Sutherland, lScif///sA Chie/s and 
RobS, I Nobles. 

Maxwfll, 

JIOHNSTONE, I 

Lindesay, / 

Symon de Vipont, a Knight Templar. 


The Prior of Maison*Dieu. 

Rfynai d, Swintons Sqnire. 

Hob H ATI ELY, a Border Moss-Trooper. 
Heralds. 

ENGLISH. 


King Edward III, 

Pfr 1 English and Norman 

RiuAUMONT,) 

The Addot of Walthamstow. 


ACT I. 

Scene 1 

The northern side of the eminence of 
Halidon. The back scene represents 
the summit of the ascent, occupied by 
the rearguard of the Scottish aimy. 
Bodies of armed men appear as 
advancing from different points to 
join the main body. 

Enter De Vipont and the Prior of 
Maison-Dieu. 

ViP. No farther, Father — here I 
need no guidance; 


I have already brought your peaceful 
step 

Too near the verge of battle. 

Pri. Fain would I see you join some 
Baron’s banner 

Before I say farewell. The honour’d 
sword, 

That fought so well in Syria, should 
not wave 

Amid the ignoble crowd. 

Vip. Each spot is noble in a pitched 
field, 

So that a man has room to fight and 
fall on ’t. 

But I shall find out friends. Tis 
scarce twelve years 
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Since I left Scotland for the wars of 
Palestine, 

And then the flower of all the Scottish 
nobles 

Were known to me ; and I, in my 
degree, 

Not all unknown to them. 

Pri. Alas! there have been changes 
since that time. 

The Royal Bruce, with Randolph, 
Douglas, Grahame, 

Then shook in field the banners which 
now moulder 

Over their graves i’ the chancel. 

ViP. And thence comes it. 

That while I look’d on many a well- 
known crest 

And blazon’d shield, as hitherward we 
came. 

The faces of the Barons who displayed 
them 

Were rdl i.uknown to me. Brave 
youths they seem’d ; 

Yet, surely, fitter to adorn the tilt- 
yard 

Than to be leaders of a war. Their 
followers, 

Young like themselves, seem like 
themselves unpractised : 

Look at their battle-rank. 

Pri. I cannot gaze on ’t with un- 
dazzlcd eye. 

So thick the rays dart back from shield 
and helmet, 

And sword and battle-axe, and spear 
and pennon. 

Sure ’tis a gallant show ! The Bruce 
himself 

Hath often conquer’d at the head of 
fewer 

And worse appointed followers. 

Vip. Ay, but ’twas Bruce that led 
them. Reverend Father, 

Tis not the falchion’s weight decides 
a combat ; 

It is the strong and skilful hand that 
wields it. 


Ill fate, that we should lack the noble 
King 

And all his champions now I Time 
call’d them not. 

For when I parted hence for Pales- 
tine 

The brows of most were free from 
grizzled hair. 

Pki. Too true, alas » But well you 
know, in Scotland 

Few hairs are silver'd underneath the 
helmet ; 

Tis cowls like mine which hide them. 
’Mongst the laity 

War’s the rash reaper, who thrusts 
in his sickle 

Before the grain is white. In three- 
score years 

And ten, which 1 have seen, I have 
outlived 

Wcllnigh two generations of our 
nobles. 

The race which holds yon summit is 
the third. 

ViP. Thou rnayst outlive them aKo. 

Pri Heaven forfend ' 

My prayer shall be, that Heaven will 
dose my eyes. 

Before they look upon the wrath to 
come. 

Vip. Retire, retire, good Father! 
Pray for Scotland — 

Think not on me Here comes an 
ancient friend, 

Brother in arms, w’'’ whom to-day 
I 'll join me 

Back to your choir, assemble all your 
brotherhood, 

And weary Heaven with prayers for 
victoiy. 

Pri Heaven’s blessing rest \vith 
thee, Champion of Heaven, 

And of thy suflering country I 

[Exit Prior. Vipont draivs a 
little aside and lets down the 
haver of his helmet. 
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Enter Swinton, folloived by Reynald 

and otherSy to whom he speaks as he 

enters, 

SwiN. Halt here, and plant my pen- 
non, till the Regent 

Assign our band its station in the host. 

Rey. That must be by the Standard. 
We have had 

That right since good Saint David’s 
reign at least. 

Fain would I see the Marcher would 
dispute it. 

SwiN. Peace, Reynald ! Where the 
general plants the soldier. 

There is his place of honour, and there 
only 

His valour can win worship. Thou ’rt 
of those 

Who would have war's deep art bear 
the wild semblance 

Of some disorder’d hunting, where, 
pell-mell. 

Each trusting to the swiftness of his 
horse, 

Gallants press on to see the quarry fall. 

Yon steel-clad Southrons, Reynald, 
are no deer ; 

And England’s Edward is no stag at 
bay. 

ViP. {advancing.) There needed not, 
to blazon forth the Swinton, 

His ancient burgonet, the sable Boar 

Chain’d to the gnarl’d oak, — nor his 
proud step. 

Nor giant stature, nor the ponderous 
mace, 

Which only he, of Scotland’s realm, 
can wield : 

His discipline and wisdom mark the 
leader, 

As doth his frame the champion. Hail, 
brave Swinton ! 

SwiN. Brave Templar, thanks I Such 
your cross’d shouldei speaks you ; 

But the closed visor, which conceals 
your features, 


Forbids more knowledge. Uinfraville, 
perhaps — 

Vip. {unclosing his helmet). No; one 
less worthy of our sacred Order. 

Yet, unless Syrian suns have scorch’d 
my features 

Swart as my sable visor, Alan Swinton 

Will welcome Symon Vipont. 

SwiN. {embracing him). As the blithe 
reaper 

Welcomes a practised mate, when the 
ripe harvest 

Lies deep before him, and the sun is 
high ! 

Thou 'It follow yon Jd pennon, wilt 
thou not? 

’Tis tatter’d since thou saw’st it, and 
the Boar-heads 

Look as if brought from off some 
Christmas board 

Where knives had notch’d them deeply. 

Vip. Have with them, ne’erthelcss. 
The Stuart’s Chequer, 

The Bloody Heart of Douglas, Ross’s 
Lymphads, 

Sutherland’s Wild-cats, nor the royal 
Lion, 

Rampant in golden tressure, wins me 
from them. 

We’ll back the Boar-heads bravely. 
I see round them 

A chosen band of lances — some well 
known to me. 

Where ’s the main body of thy fol- 
lowers ? 

Swi.N. Symon de Vipont, thou dost 
see them all 

That Swinton's bugle-horn can call to 
battle, 

However loud it rings. There ’s not 
a boy 

Left in my halls whose arm has 
strength enough 

To bear a sword — there ’s not a man 
behind. 

However old, who moves without a 
staff. 
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Striplings and greybeards, every one 
is here, 

And here all should be- Scotland 
needs them all ; 

And more and better men, were each 
a Hercules, 

And yonder handful centupled. 

ViP. A thousand followers— such, 
with friends and kinsmen, 

Allies and vassals, thou wert wont to 
lead — 

A thousand followers shrunk to sixty 
lances 

’n twelve years’ space? — And thy 
brave sons, Sir Alan ? I 

Alas > I fear to ask. 

SwiN. All slain, De Vipont. In my 
empty home 

A puny babe lisps to a widow’d 
mother, 

* Where is my grandsire ! wherefore 
do you \vo*-‘p ? * 

But for that prattler, Lyulph’s house 
is heirless. 

I’m an old oak, from which the 
foresters 

Have hew’d four goodly boughs, and 
left beside me 

Only a sapling, which the fawn may 
crush 

As he springs over it. 

ViP. All slain ? — alas ! 

SwiN. Ay, all, De Vipont. And 
their attributes, 

John with the Long Spear— Archibald 
with the Axe — 

Richard the Ready — and my youngest 
darling. 

My Fair-hair’d William — do but now 
survwe 

In measures which the grey- hair’d 
minstrels sing, 

When they make maidens weep. 

ViP, These wars with England! they 
have rooted out 

The flowers ofChristendom, Knights, 
who might win 


The sepulchre of Christ from the rude 
heathen. 

Fall in unholy warfare I 

SwiN. Unholy warfare? ay, well 
hast thou named it ; 

But not with England — would her 
cloth-yard shafts 

Had bored their cuirasses ! their 
lives had been 

Lost like their grandsirc’s, in the bold 
defence 

Of their dear country ; but in private 
feud 

With the proud Gordon, fell my Long- 
spear’d John, 

He with the Axe, and he men call’d 
the Ready, 

Ay, and my Fair-hair’d Will: the 
Gordon’s wrath 

Devour’d my gallant issue. 

Vip. Since thou dost weep, their 
death is unavenged ? 

SwiN. Templar, what think’st thou 
me? See yonder rock 

From which the fountain gushes ; is it 
less 

Compact of adamant, though waters 
flow from it? 

Firm hearts have moister eyes. They 
are avenged ; 

I wept not till they were— till the 
proud Gordon 

Had with his life-blood dyed my 
father's sword, 

In guerdon that he thi"' ' iny father's 
Uncage ; 

And then I wept my sons. And, as the 
Gordon 

Lay at my feet, there was a tear for him 

Which mingled with the rest : we 
had been friends, 

Had shared the banquet and the chase 
together. 

Fought side by side ; and our first 
cause of strife, 

Woe to the pride of both I was but a 
light one. 
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ViP. You are at feud, then, with the 
mighty Gordon ? 

SwiN. At deadly feud. Herein this 
Border-land, 

Where the sire’s quarrels descend 
upon the son, 

As due a part of his inheritance 

As the strong castle and the ancient 
blazon ; 

Where private Vengeance holds the 
scales of justice, 

Weighing each drop of blood as 
scrupulously 

As Jews or Lombards balance silver 
pence ; 

Not in this land, ’twixt Solway and 
Saint Abb’s, 

Rages a bitterer feud than mine and his, 

The Swinton and the Gordon 

Vip. You, with some threescore 
lances, and the Gordon 

Leading a thousand followers ^ 

SwiN. You rate him far too low. 
Since you sought Palestine 

He hath had grants of baronies and 
lordships 

In the far-distant North, A thousand 
horse 

His southern friends and vassals 
always number’d. 

Add Badenoch kerne, and horse from 
Dec and Spey, 

He’ll count a thousand more. And 
now, Dc Vipont, 

If the Boar-heads seem in your eyes 
less worthy 

For lack of followers, seek yonder 
standard. 

The bounding Stag, with a brave host 
around it ; 

There the young Gordon makes his 
earliest field. 

And pants to win his spurs. His 
father’s friend. 

As well as mine, thou wert : go, join 
his pennon, 

And grace him with thy presence. 


Vip. When you were friends, 1 was 
the friend of both. 

And now I can be enemy to neither. 

But my poor person, though but slight 
the aid. 

Joins on this field the banner of the 
two 

Which hath the smaller following. 

SwiN. Spoke like the generous 
Knight who gave up all. 

Leading and lordship, in a heathen 
land 

To fight a Christian soldier. Yet, in 
earnest, 

I pray, De Vipont, you would join the 
Gordon 

In this high battle. ’Tis a noble 
youth — 

So fame doth vouch him — amorous, 
quick, and valiant ; 

Takes knighthood, too, this day, and 
well may use 

His spurs too rashly in the wish to win 
them. 

A friend like thee beside him in the 
fight 

Were worth a hundred spears, to rein 
his valour 

And temper it with prudence. 'Tis 
the aged eagle 

Teaches his brood to gaze upon the 
sun 

With eye undazzlcd. 

ViP. Alas I brave Swinton, would’st 
thou train the hunter 

That soon must bring thee to the bay? 
Your custom, 

Your most unchristian, savage, fiend- 
like custom. 

Binds Gordon to avenge his father’s 
death. 

SwiN. Why, be it so ! I look for 
nothing else : 

My part was acted when I slew his 
father. 

Avenging my four sons ; young 
Gordon’s sword. 
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If it should find my heart, can ne’er 
inflict there 

A pang so poignant as his father’s did. 
But I would perish by a noble hand, 
And such will his be if he bear him 
nobly, 

Nobly and wisely, on this field of 
Halidon. 

Enter a Pursuivant. 

Pur. Sir Knights, to council ! — 
’tis the Regent’s order 
T^at knights and men of leading meet 
him instantly 

Before the Royal Standard. Edward’s 
army 

Is seen from the hill-summit 

SwiN. Say to the Regent, we obey 
his orders. {Exit Pursuivant. 
{To Reynald.) Hold thou my casque, 
and f’lil I'-'y pennon up 
Close tn the staff, I will not show 
my crest. 

Nor standard, till the common foe 
shall challenge them. 

I 'll wake no civil strife, -lor tempt the 
Gordon 

With aught that 's like defiance. 

Vip. Will he not know your 
features ? 

SwiN. He never saw me. In the 
distant North, 

Against his will, ’tis said, his friends 
detain’d him 

During his nurture— caring not, be- 
like, 

To trust a pledge so precious near the 
Boar-tusks. 

It was a natural but needless caution : 
I wage no war with children, for I 
think 

Too deeply on mine own. 

Vip. I have thought on it, and will 
sec the Gordon 

As we go hence to council. I do bear 
A cross, which binds me to be Chris- 
tian priest 


As well as Christian champion. God 
may grant 

That I, at once his father's friend and 
yours. 

May make some peace betwixt you. 

SwiN. When that your priestly zea".* 
and knightly valour, 

Shall force the grave to render up the 
dead. {Exeunt severally. 


Scene II. 

The summit of Haltdon Hill, before the 
Regent's Tent. The Royal Standard of 
Scotland ts seoi in the background^ 
with the Pennons and Banners of 
the principal Nobles at ound it 
Council of Scottish Nobles and Chiefs. 
Sutherland, Ross, Lennox, Max- 
well, and other Nobles of the highest 
rank, are close to the Regent’s person^ 
and in the act of keen debate, Vipont 
with Gordon and others remain 
grouped at some distance on the right 
hand of the Stage. On the left, stands 
ing also apatt, is Swinton, alone 
and bare-headed. The Nobles ate 
dressed tn Highland or Loivland 
habits, as historical costume requires. 
Tf limpets, Hit aids, C'^c. are in at- 
tendame. 

Len. Nay, Lordings, ; ' no shame 
upon my counsels. 

I did but say, if we retired a little, 

We should have fairer field and better 
vantage. 

I 've seen King Robert, ay, The 
Bruce liimself, 

Retreat six leagues in length, and 
think no shame on ’t. 

Reg. Ay, but King Edward sent a 
haughty message, 

Defying us to battle on this field. 

This very hill of Halidon; if we 
leave it 
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Unfought withal, it squares not with 
our honour. 

SwiN. {apart). A perilous honour 
that allows the enemy, 

And such an enemy as this same 
Edward, 

To choose our field of battle! He 
knows how 

To make our Scottish pride betray its 
master 

Into the pitfall. 

\Puring this speech the debate 
among the Nobles is continued. 

SuTH. {aloud). We will not back 
one furlong — not one yard. 

No, nor one inch ; where'er we find 
the foe, 

Or where the foe finds us, there will 
we fight him. 

Retreat will dull the spirit of our 
followers, 

Who now stand prompt for battle. 

Ross. My Lords, methinks great 
Morarchat ‘ has doubts 

That, if his Northern clans once turn 
the seam 

Of their check’d hose behind, it will 
be hard 

To halt and rally them, 

SuTH. Say’st thou, MacDonnelH 
Add another falsehood. 

And name when Morarchat was 
coward or traitor? 

Thineisland race, as chronicles can tell. 

Were oft affianced to the Southron 
cause. 

Loving the weight and temper of their 
gold 

More than the weight and temper of 
their steel. 

Reg. Peace, my Lords, ho ! 

Ross {throwing down his glove). 
MacDonnell will not peace! There 
lies my pledge. 

Proud M orarchat, to witness thee a liar. 

1 M orarchate is the ancient Gaelic description of the 

Earls of Sutherland. 


Max. Brought I all Nithsdale from 
the Western Border, 

Left I my towers exposed to foraying 
England 

And thieving Annandale, to see such 
misrule ? 

John. Who speaks of Annandale? 
Dare Maxwell slander 

The gentle House of Lochwood®? 

Reg. Peace, Lordings, once again. 
We represent 

The Majesty of Scotland : in our 
presence 

Brawling is treason. 

SuTH. Were it in presence of the 
King himself, 

What should prevent my saying 

Enter Lindesay. 

Lin. You must determine quickly. 
Scarce a mile 

Parts our vanguard from Edward’s 
On the plain 

Bright gleams of armour flash through 
clouds of dust. 

Like stars through frost-mist ; steeds 
neigh and weapons clash ; 

And arrows soon will whistle — the 
worst sound 

That waits on English war. You 
must determine. 

Reg. We are determined. We will 
spare proud Edward 

Half of the ground that parts us. 
Onward, Lords ; 

Saint Andrew strike for Scotland ! 
We will lead 

The middle ward ourselves, the Royal 
Standard 

Display’d beside us ; and beneath its 
shadow 

Shall the young gallants, whom wc 
knight this day. 

Fight for their golden spurs. Lennox, 
thou ’rt wise, 

s Loch wood Castle was the ancient seat of the 

Johnstones, Lords of Annandale. 
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And wilt obey command ; lead thou 
the rear. 

Len. The rear ! why I the rear ? 
The van were fitter 

For him who fought abreast with 
Robert Bruce. 

SwiN. (apart). Discretion hath for- 
saken Lennox too ! 

The wisdom he was forty years in 
gathering 

Has left him in an instant. *Tis 
contagious 

Even to witness frenzy. 

SuTH The Regent hath determined 
well ; the rear 

Suits him the best who counsell’d 
our retreat. 

Len. Proud Northern Thane, the 
van were soon the rear 

Were thy disorder’d followers planted 
there. 

SuTH. Then, f^r that very word, 
I make a vow, 

By my broad Earldom, and my father's 
soul, 

That, if I have not leading of the 
van, 

I will not fight to-day ! 

Ross. Morarchat ! thou the leading 
of the van ^ 

Not whilst MacDonnell lives. 

SwiN. (apart). Nay, then a stone 
would speak. 

(Addresses the Regent.) May ’t please 
your Grace, 

And you, great Lords, to hear an old 
man’s counsel, 

That hath seen fights enow. These 
open bickerings 

Dishearten all our host. If that your 
Grace 

With these great Earls and Lords 
must needs debate, 

Let the closed tent conceal your dis- 
agreement ; 

Else Twill be said, ill fares it with 
the flock 


If shepherds wrangle when the wolf 
is nigh. 

Reg. The old Knight counsels well. 
Let every Lord 

Or Chief, who leads five hundred 
men or more, 

Follow to council ; others arc ex- 
cluded - 

We’ll have no vulgar censurers of 
our conduct. 

\J.ookmg at SvviNTON. 

Young Gordon, your high rank and 
iiumerous following 

Give you a scat with us, though yet 
unkniglited. 

Gordon I pray you, pardon me. 
My youth ’s unfit 

To sit in council, when that Knight’s 
grey hairs 

And wisdom wait without. 

Reg. Do as you will ; wc deign not 
bid you twice 

[77/^ Recent, Ross, Sutherland, 
Lennox, Maxwell, C^c , mter 
theTent. The ; est remain grouped 
about the Stage. 

Gok. (o/xsrrrm^'-SwiN.) That helmet- 
less old Knight, his giant stature, 

His awful accents of rebuke and 
wisdom, 

Have caught my fancy strangely. He 
doth seem 

Like to some vision'd form which 
I have dream’d of, 

But never saw with \ . r-. ig eyes till 
now. 

I will accost him. 

Vip. Pray you, do not so ; 

Anon I 'll give you reason why you 
should not. 

There 's other work in hand. 

Gor I willbutaskhisnamc. There’s 
in his presence 

Something that works upon me like 
a spell. 

Or hkc the feeling made my childish 
car 
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Dote upon tales of superstitious 
dread, 

Attracting while they chill'd my heart 
with fear. 

Now, born the Gordon, I do feel right 
well 

I 'm bound to fear nought earthly ; 
and I fear nought. 

I ’ll know who this man is. 

[Accosts SWINTON. 

Sir Knight, I pray you, of your gentle 
courtesy. 

To tell your honour’d name. I am 
ashamed. 

Being unknown in arms, to say that 
mine 

Is Adam Gordon. 

SwiN. [shows emotion^ but instantly 
subdues ii^. It is a name that 
soundeth in my car 

Like to a death-knell, ay, and like 
the call 

Of the shrill trumpet to the mortal 
lists ; 

Yet 'tis a name which ne'er hath been 
dishonour’d, 

And never will, I trust ; most surely 
never 

By such a youth as thou. 

Gor. There 's a mysterious courtesy 
in this, 

And yet it yields no answer to my 
question. 

I trust you hold the Gordon not un- 
worthy 

To know the name he asks? 

SwiN. Worthy of all that openness 
and honour 

May show to friend or foe; but, for 
my name, 

Vipont will show it you, and, if it 
sound 

Harsh in your ear, remember that it 
knells there 

But at your own request. This day, 
at least, 


Though seldom wont to keep it in 
concealment. 

As there 's no cause I should, you had 
not heard it. 

Gor. This strange 

Vip. The mystery is needful. Fol- 
low me. 

[ They retire behind the side scene. 

SwiN. [looking after them). ’Tis a 
brave youth. How blush’d his 
noble cheek, 

While youthful modesty, and the em- 
barrassment 

Of curiosity, combined with wonder. 

And half suspicion of some slight in- 
tended, 

All mingled in the flush; but soon 
’twill deepen 

Into revenge’s glow. How slow is 
Vipont ! 

I wait the issue as I’ve seen spec- 
tators 

Suspend the motion even of the eye- 
lids 

When the slow gunner, with his 
lighted match, 

Approach’d the charged cannon, in 
the act 

To waken its dread slumbers ■' Now 
’tis out ; 

He draws his sword, and rushes 
towards me, 

Who will nor seek nor shun him. 

Enter Gordon, ivithheld by Vipont. 

Vip. Hold, for the sake of Heaven I 
O, for the sake 

Of your dear country, hold ! Has 
Swinton slain your father. 

And must you, therefore, be yourself 
a parricide. 

And stand recorded as the selfish 
traitor 

Who in her hour of need his country’s 
cause 

Deserts, that he may wreak a private 
wrong ? 


f afiien fiff. 


Look to yon banner— that is Scotland’s I 
standard ; 

Look to the Regent— he is Scotland’s 
general ; 

Look to the English — they are Scot- 
land’s foemen 1 

Bethink thee, then, thou art a son of 
Scotland, 

And think on nought beside. 

Gor. He hath come here to brave 
me! Off* unhand me * 

Thou canst not be my father’s ancient 
friend, 

That stand’st ’twixt me and him who 
slew my father. 

Vip. You know not Swinton. 
Scarce one passing thought 

Of his high mind was with you ; now, 
his soul 

Is fix’d on this day’s battle. You 
might slay him 

At unawares before he saw your blade 
drawn. 

Stand still, and watch him close. 
Enter Maxwell from the tent. 

SwiN. How go our councils. 
Maxwell, may I ask ’ 

Max. As wild as if the very wind 
and sea 

With every breeze and every billow 
battled 

For their precedence. 

Swi. Most sure they are possess’d 1 
.Some evil spirit, 

To mock their valour, robs them of 
discretion. 

Fie, fie, upon ’t ! Oh, that Dunferm- 
line’s tomb 

Could render up The Bruce! that 
Spain’s red shore 

Could give us back the good Lord 
James of Douglas ' 

Or that fierce Randolph, with his 
voice of terror. 

Were here to awe these brawlers to 
submission ! 


Vip. {to Gor.) Thou hast perused 
him at more leisure now. 

Gor. 1 see the giant form which all 
men speak of, 

The stately port, but not the sullen 
eye. 

Not the bloodthirsty look that should 
belong 

To him that made me orphan I shall 
need 

To name my father twice ere I can 
strike 

At such grey hairs, and face of such 
command ; 

Yet my hand clenches on my falchion 
hilt, 

In token he shall die. 

Vip. Need I again remind you that 
the place 

Permits not private quarreU 

Gor. I ’m calm. I will not seek— 
nay, I will shun it ; 

And yet methinks that such debate ’s 
the fashion. 

You ’ve heard how taunts, reproaches, 
and the lie, 

The lie itself, have flown from mouth 
to mouth ; 

As if a band of peasants were disputing 

About a football match, rather than 
chiefs 

Were ordering a battle. I am young, 

And lack experience : tell me, brave 
Dc Vipont, 

Is such the fashion c'* . iir wars in 
Palestine ^ 

ViP. Such it at times hath been; 
and then the Cross 

Hath sunk before the Crescent. 
Heaven’s cause 

Won us not victory where wisdom 
was not. 

Behold yon English host come slowly 
on 

With equal front, rank marshall’d 
upon rank. 

As if one spirit ruled one moving body ; 
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The leaders in their places, each 
prepared 

To charge, support, and rally, as the 
fortune 

Of changeful battle needs : then look 
on ours. 

Broken, disjointed, as the tumbling 
surges 

Which the winds wake at random. 
Look on both, 

And dread the issue ; yet there might 
be succour. 

Gor. We're fearfully o’ermatch'd 
in discipline; 

So even my inexperienced eye can 
judge. 

What succour save in Heaven ? 

ViP. Heaven acts by human means. 
The artist’s skill 

Supplies in war, as in mechanic crafts, 

Deficiency of tools. There 's courage, 
wisdom. 

And skill enough, live in one leader 
here, 

As, flung into the balance, might avail 

To counterpoise the odds 'twixt that 
ruled host 

And our wild multitude. I must not 
name him. 

Gor. I guess, but dare not ask. 
What band is yonder, 

Arranged so closely as the English 
discipline 

Hath marshall’d their best files ? 

Vip. Know’st thou not the pennon ? 

One day, perhaps, thou 'It see it all 
too closely ; 

It is Sir Alan Swinton's. 

Gor. These, then, are his, the 
relics of his power ; 

Yet worth an host of ordinary men. 

And I must slay my country's sagest 
leader, 

And crush by numbers that determined 
handful. 

When most my country needs their 
practised aid. 


Or men will say, * There goes de- 
generate Gordon ; 

His father’s blood is on the Swinton's 
sword, 

And his is in his scabbard 1 ' \ Muses. 

Vip. (apart). High blood and mettle, 
mix’d with early wisdom. 

Sparkle in this brave youth. If he 
survive 

This evil-omen’d day, I pawn my word 

That, in the ruin which I now forbode, 

Scotland has treasure left. How close 
he eyes 

Each look and step of Swinton ! Is it 
hate, 

Or is it admiration, cr arc both 

Commingled strangely in that steady 
gaze ? 

[Swinton Maxwell return from 

the bottom of the stage. 

Max The storm is laid at length 
amongst these counsellors ; 

See, they come forth. 

SwiN. And it is more than time ; 

For I can mark the vanguard archery 

Handling their quivers, bending up 
their bows. 

Enter the Regent and Scottish Lords. 

Reg. Thus shall it be, then, since 
wc may no better; 

And, since no Lord will yield one jot 
of way 

To this high urgency, or give the 
vanguard 

Up to another’s guidance, we will 
abide them 

Even on this bent; and as our troops 
are rank’d, 

So shall they meet the foe. Chief, 
nor Thane, 

Nor Noble, can complain of the 
precedence 

Which chance has thus assign'd him. 

SwiN. (apart). O sage discipline. 

That leaves to chance the marshalling 
of a battle I 
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Gor. Move him to speech, De 
Vipont. 

ViP. Move him f Move whom ^ 

Gor. Even him, whom, but brief 
space since, 

My hand did burn to put to uttersilence. 

ViP. I *11 move him to it. Swinton, 
speak to them ; 

They lack thy counsel sorely. 

SwiN. Had I the thousand spears 
which once I led 

I had not thus been silent. But men’s 
wisdom 

13 rated by their means. From the 
poor leader 

Of sixty lances, who seeks words of 
weight ? 

Gor. {stepping forward). Swinton, 
there’s that of wi.sdoin on thy brow, 

And valour in thine eye, and that of 
peril 

In this mosi urgent hour, that bids 
me say — 

Bids me, thy mortal foe, say— 
Swinton, speak 

For King and Country’s sake ! 

SwiN. Nay, if that \«dcc commands 
me, speak I will ; 

It sounds as if the dead laid charge 
on me. 

Reg. {to Lennox, with whom he 
has been consulting). ’Tis better 
than you think. This broad hill- 
side 

Affords fair compass for our power’s 
display. 

Rank above rank rising in seemly 
tiers; 

So that the rearward stands as fair 
and open 

SwiN. As e’er stood mark before an 
English archer. 

Reg. Who dares to say so ? Who 
is’t dare impeach 

Our rule of discipline? 

SwiN. A poor Knight of these 
Marches, good my Lord ; 


Alan of Swinton, who hath kept a 
house here, 

He and his ancestry, since the old days 

Of Malcolm, called the Maiden. 

Reg. You have brought here, even 
to this pitched field. 

In which the Royal Banner is dis- 
play’d, 

1 think some sixty spears. Sir Knight 
of Swinton ; 

Oiir musters name no more. 

SwiN. I brought each man I had ; 
4.nd Chief, or Earl, 

Thane, Duke, or dignitary, brings no 
more : 

And with them brought I what may 
here be useful 

An aged 030; which, what with Eng- 
land, Scotland, 

Spain, France, and Flanders, hath 
seen fifty battles, 

And ta’cn some judgment of them ; a 
stark hand too. 

Which plays as with a straw with 
this same macc, — 

Which if a young arm here can wield 
more lightl^^, 

I never more will offer word of counsel. 

Len Hear him, my Lord ; it is the 
noble Swinton : 

He hath had high experience. 

Max. He is noted 

The wisest warrior ’twixt the Tweed 
and Solway : 

I do beseech 3’ou, hcai >. .n. 

John, hy, hear the Swinton ; hear 
stout old Sir Alan ; 

Maxwell and Johnstone both agree 
for once. 

Reg. Where’s your impatience 
now' ? 

Late 3’ou were all for battle, would 
not hear 

Oiirstlf pronounce a word ; and now 
3'0ii gaze 

On yon old warrior in his antique 
armour, 
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As if he were arisen from the dead 

To bring us Bruce’s counsel for the 
battle. 

SwiN. *Tis a proud word to speak ; 
but he who fought 

Long under Robert Bruce may some- 
thing guess, 

Without communication with the dead, 

At what he would have counseird. 
Bruce had bidden ye 

Review your battle-order, marshall’d 
broadly 

Here on the bare hillside, and bidden 
you mark 

Yon clouds of Southron archers, bear- 
ing down 

To the green meadow-lands which 
stretch beneath ; 

The Bruce had warn’d you not a 
shaft to-day 

But shall find mark within a Scottish 
bosom, 

If thus our field be order’d. The 
callow boys, 

Who draw but four-foot bows, shall 
gall our front, 

While on our mainward, and upon 
the rear. 

The clothryard shafts shall fall like 
death’s own darts, 

And, though blind men discharge 
them, find a mark. 

Thus shall we die the death of slaugh- 
ter’d deer. 

Which, driven into the toils, arc shot 
at ease 

By boys and women, while they toss 
aloft 

All idly and in vain their branchy 
horns, 

As we shall shake our unavailing 


That made sure fence against an 
English arrow. 

A cobweb gossame r we re guard as good 
Against a wasp-sting. 

Reg. Who fears a wasp-sting? 

SwiN. I, my Lord, fear none; 
Yet should a wise man brush the 
insect off. 

Or he may smart for it. 

Reg. We ’ll keep the hill ; it is the 
vantage-ground 
When the main battle joins. 

SwiN. It ne’er will join, while their 
light archery 

Can foil our spearmen and our barbed 
horse. 

To hope Plantagenet would seek close 
combat 

When he can conquer riskless, is to 
deem 

Sagacious Edward simpler than a babe 
In battle knowledge. Keep the hill, 
my Lord, 

With the main body, if it is your 
pleasure ; 

But let a body of your chosen horse 
Make execution on yon waspish 
archers. 

I 've done such work before, and love 
it well ; 

If ’tis your pleasure to give me the 
leading, 

The dames of Sherwood, Inglewood, 
and Weardale, 

Shall sit in widowhood and long for 
venison, 

And long in vain. Whoe’er remem- 
bers Bannockburn, — 
j And when shall Scotsman, till the last 
I loud trumpet, 

I Forget that stirring word? - knows 


spears. I that great battle 

Reg. Tush, tell not me ! If their Even thus was fought and won. 
shot fall like hail, Len. This is the shortest road to 

Our men have Milan coatsto bear it out. bandy blows; 

SwiN. Never did armourer temper For when the bills step forth and 
steel on stithy bows go back, 
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Then is the moment that our hardy 
spearmen, 

With their strong bodies, and their 
stubborn hearts, 

And limbs well knit by mountain 
exercise, 

At the close tug shall foil the short- 
breath'd Southron. 

SwiN. I do not say the Held will thus 
be won ; 

The English host is numerous, brave, 
and loyal ; 

Their Monarch most accomplish'd in 
war’s art, 

Skill’d, resolute, and wary — 

Reg. And if your scheme secure 
not victory, 

What does it promise us ^ 

SwiN. This much at least, — 

Darkling we shall not die: the 
peasant’s shaft, 

Loosen’d perchance without an aim 
or purpose, 

Shall not drink up the lifeblood we 
derive 

From those famed ancestors who 
made their breasts 

This frontier’s barrier for a thousand 
years. 

We’ll meet these Southron bravely 
hand to hand, 

And eye to eye, and weapon against 
weapon ; 

Each man who falls shall see the foe 
who strikes him. 

While our good blades are faithful to 
the hilts. 

And our good hands to these good 
blades arc faithful. 

Blow shall meet blow, and none fall 
unavenged ; 

We shall not bleed alone. 

Reg. And this is all 

Your wisdom ha^h devised ^ 

SwiN. Not all ; for I would pray you, 
noble Lords, 


(If one, among the guilty guiltiest, 
might). 

For this one day to charm to ten 
hours’ rest 

The never-dying worm of deadly feud 

That gnaws our vex6d hearts ; think 
no one foe 

Save Edward and his host. Days 
will remain, 

Ay, days by far too many will remain. 

To avenge old feuds or struggles for 
precedence ; 

Let this one day be Scotland’s. For 
myself, 

If there is any here may claim from 
me 

(As well may chance) a debt of blood 
and hatred, 

My life is his to-morrow unresisting. 

So he to-day will let me do the best 

That my old arm may achieve for the 
dear country 

That ’s mother to us both. 

[Gordon s/taws inuch emotion 
during this and the preceding 
speech o/'Swinton. 

Reg, It is a dream — a vision ! If 
one troop 

Rush down upon the archers, all will 
follow. 

And order is destroy'd : we ’ll keep 
the battle-rank 

Our fathers wont to do. No more 
on 't. Ho ! 

Where be those youth®^ k knight- 
hood from our swoid ^ 

Her. Here are the Gordon, Somer- 
ville, and Hay, 

And Hepburn, with a score of gallants 
more. 

Reg. Gordon, stand forth. 

Gor. I pray your Grace, forgive me. 

Reg How ! seek you not forknight- 
hood ? 

Gor. I do thirst for ’t. 

But, pardon me ! 'tis from another 
sword. 
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Reg. It is your Sovereign's ; seek 
you for a worthier ? 

Gor. Who would drink purely 
seeks the secret fountain, 

How small soever, not the general 
stream, 

Though it be deep and wide. My 
Lord, I seek 

The boon of knighthood from the 
honour’d weapon 

Of the best knight and of the sagest 
leader 

That ever graced a ring of chivalry. 

Therefore I beg the boon on bended 
knee. 

Even from Sir Alan Swiiiton. [Kneels. 

Reg. Degenerate boy, abject at 
once and insolent 1 

See, Lords, he kneels to him that 
slew his father I 

Gor. {stariingup). Shame be on him 
who speaks such shameful word ! 

Shame be on him, whose tongue 
would sow dissension 

When most the time demands that 
native Scotsmen 

Forget each private wrong ! 

SwiN. {interrupting him). Youth, 
since you crave me 

To be your sire in chivalry, I remind 
you 

War has its duties. Office has its 
reverence ; 

Who governs in the Sovereign’s name 
is Sovereign ; 

Crave the Lord Regent’s pardon. 

Gor. You task me justly, and I 
crave his pardon, 

[ Bows to the Regent. 

His and these noble Lords’; and pray 
them all 

Bear witness to my words. Ye 
noble presence. 

Here I remit unto the Knight of 
Swinton 

All bitter memory of my father's 
slaughter, 


All thoughts of malice, hatred, and 
revenge ; 

By no base fear or composition moved, 

But by the thought, that in our 
country's battle 

All hearts should be as one. I do 
forgive him 

As freely as I pray to be forgiven. 

And once more kneel to him to sue 
for knighthood. 

SwiN . {affected, and drawing his sword)„ 

Alas ! brave youth, ’tis I should kneel 
to you, 

And, tendering thee the hilt of the 
fell sword 

That made thee fatherless, bid thee 
use the point 

After thine own discretion. For thy 
boon — 

Trumpets be ready— In the Holiest 
name, 

And in Our Lady’s and Saint Andrew's 
name, 

[ Touching his shoulder ivith his 
sword, 

I dub thee Knight ! Arise, Sir Adam 
Gordon 1 

Be faithful, brave, and O be fortunate. 

Should this ill hour permit ! 

[The trumpets sound ; the Heralds 
cry ‘Largesse,’ and the Atten- 
dants shout * A Gordon ! A 
Gordon ! ’ 

Reg. Beggars and flatterers ! Peace, 
peace, I say ! 

We ’ll to the Standard ; knights shall 
there be made 

Who will with better reason crave 
your clamour. 

Len. What of Swinton 's counsel ? 

Here’s Maxwell and myself think it 
worth noting 

Reg. {with concentrated indignation). 

Let the best knight, and let the sagest 
leader, — 

So Gordon quotes the man who slew 
his father,— 
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With his old pedigree and heavy mace, 

Essay the adventure, if it pleases him, 

With his fair threescore horse. As 
for ourselves, 

We will not peril aught upon the 
measure. 

Gor. Lord Regent, you mistake; 
for if Sir Alan 

Shall venture such attack, each man 
who calls 

The Gordon chief, and hopes or fears 
from him 

Or good or evil, follows Swinton’s 
banner 

In this achievement. 

Reg. Why, God ha* mercy ! this 
is of a piece. 

Let young and old e’en follow their 
own counsel, 

Since none will list to mine. 

Ross. The Border cockerel fain 
would be Oil horseback ; 

*Tis safe to be prepared for fight or flight: 

And this comes of it to give Northern 
lands 

To the false Norman blood 

Gor. Hearken, proud (. hief of Isles ! 
Within my stalls 

I have two hundred horse; two 
hundred riders 

Mount guard upon my castle, who 
would tread 

Into the dust a thousand of your 
Redshanks, 

Nor count it a day’s service. 

SwiN. Hear I this 

From thee, young man, and on the 
day of battle ^ 

And to the brave MacDonncll ? 

Gor. Twas he that urged me ; but 
I am rebuked. 

Reg. He crouches like a leash-hound 
to his master ! 

SwiN. Each hound must do so that 
would head the deer ; 

Tis mongrel curs that snatch at mate 
or master. 


Reg. Too much of this. Sirs, to 
the Royal Standard ! 

I bid you, in the name of good King 
David. 

Sound trumpets ! sound for Scotland 
and King David. 

[ The Regent and the rest go off, 
and the Scene closes. Manent 
Gordon, Swinton, a/iefViroNT, 
with Reynald and followers. 
Lennox/oZ/ows/A^Regent; hut 
returns, and addresses Swinton. 
Len. O were my western horse- 
men but come up ; 

I would take part with you ! 

SwiN. Better that you remain. 

They lack discretion ; such grey head 
as yours 

May best supply that want. 

Lennox, mine ancient friend and 
honour’d lord. 

Farewell, I think, for ever I 

Len. Farewell, brave friend ! and 
farewell, noble Gordon, 

Whose sun will be eclipsed even as 
it rises I 

The Regent will not aid you. 

SwiN. We will so bear us that as 
soon the blood-hound 

Shall halt, and take no part, what 
time his comrade 

Is grappling with the deer, as he 
stand still 

And see us overmatch'd 

Len. Alas’ thou dost not know 
how mean his pride is. 

How strong his envy. 

SwiN. Then we will die, and leave 
the shame with him. 

[£■-«/ Lennox. 
ViP. {to Gordon). What ails thee, 
noble youth ? What means this 
pause ? 

Thou dost not rue thy generosity ? 
Gor. I have been hurried on by 
strong impulse, 
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Like to a bark that scuds before the 
storm, 

Till driven upon some strange and 
distant coast, 

Which never pilot dream’d of. 
Have I not forgiven ? 

And am I not still fatherless ? 

SwiN. Gordon, no ; 

F or while we live I am a father to thee. 

Gor. Thou, Swinton ? No ! that 
cannot, cannot be. 

SwiN. Then change the phrase, and 
say that while we live 

Gordon shall be my son. If thou art 
fatherless, 

Am I not childless too ? Bethink thee, 
Gordon, 

Our death-feud was not like the 
household fire, 

Which the poor peasant hides among 
its embers, 

To smoulder on, and wait a time for 
waking. 

Ourswas the conflagration ofthe forest. 

Which, in its fury, spares nor sprout 
nor stein, 

Hoar oak nor sapling, not to be 
extinguish’d 

Till Heaven in mercy sends down 
all her waters ; 

But, once subdued, its flame is 
quench'd for ever ; 

And spnng shall hide the tract of 
devastation 

With foliage and with flowers. Give 
me thy hand. 

Gor. My hand and heart! -And 
freely now to fight ! 

Vip. How will you act? {To 
Swinton.) The Gordon’s band 
and thine 

Are in the rearward left, I think, in 
scorn : 

111 post for them wtio wish to charge 
the foremost I 

SwiN. We'll turn that scorn to 
vantage, and descend 


Sidelong the hill ; some winding path 
there must be. 

O, for a wcll-skill’d guide ! 

[IIoB Hattely starts up from 
a thicket. 

Hob. So here he stands. An 
ancient friend, Sir Alan, — 

Hob Hattely, or, if you like it better. 

Hob of the Heron Plume, here stands 
your guide. 

SwiN. An ancient friend ? — a most 
notorious knave, 

Whose throat I ’ve destined to the 
dodder’d oak 

Before my castle, thc^c ten months 
and more. 

Was it not you who drove from 
Simprim-mains, 

And Swinton-quarter, sixty head of 
cattle ? 

Hob. What then, if now I lead your 
sixty lances 

Upon the English flank, where they'll 
find spoil 

Is worth six hundred beeves ? 

SwiN. Why, thou canst do it, knave. 
I would not trust thee 

With one poor bullock ; yet would 
risk my life. 

And all my followers, on thine honest 
guidance. 

Hob. There is a dingle, and a most 
discreet one 

've trod each step by starlight), 
that sweeps round 

The rearward of this hill, and opens 
secretly 

Upon the archers’ flank. Will not 
that serve 

Your present turn. Sir Alan ? 

SwiN. Bravely, bravely 1 

Gor. Mount, sirs, and cry my slogan. 

Let all who love the Gordon follow me I 

SwiN. Ay, let all follow ; but in 
silence follow. 

Scare not the hare that's couchant 
on her form ; 
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But not a word of the day’s work 
before him. 

Even as the artist, sir, whose name 
offends you, 

Sits prosing o’er his can, until the 
trap fall, 

Announcing that the vermin are se- 
cured, 

And then ’tis up, and on them. 

Pkk Cliandos, you gwe your tongue 
too bold a license. 

Chan. Percy, I am a necessary evil. 

King Edward would not want me, if 
he could ; 

And could not, if he would I know 
my value 

My heavy hand excuses my light 


The cushat from her nest ; brush not, 
if possible, 

The dewdrop from the spray ; 

Let no one whisper, until I cry 
‘ 1 lavoc ! ’ 

Then shout as loud ’s ye will. On, 
on, brave Hob; 

On, thou false thief, but yet most 
faithful Scotsman ! | Exeunt. 

ACT II. 

Scene I. 

A ground iinincdiaicly tn front 

of the position of the English main 
body. Pekcv, Chandos, Riuau- 
MON r, and other English and Norman 
Nobles, are grouped on the Stage. 

Per. The w.ds still keep the hill ; 
tile sun grows high. 

Would that the charge would sound. 
Chan. Thou scent’st the slaughter, 
Percy. Who conics here ? 

Enter the Auuor of W alihamsiow 

Now, by my life, the holy priest of 
Walthamstow, 

Like to a lamb among a herd of wolves ’ 

See, he ’s about to bleat. 

An. The King, methinks, delays the 
onset long. 

Chan. Your general, Father, like 
your rat-catcher, 

Pauses to bait his traps, and set his 
snares. 

Ab. The metaphor is decent. 

CiiAN. Reverend sir, 

I will uphold it just. Our good King 
Edward 

Will presently come to this battlefield. 

And speak to you of the last tilting 
match, 

Or of some feat he did a twenty years 
since ; 


tongue. 

So men wear weighty swords in their 
defence, 

Although they may offend the tender 
shin 

When the steel boot is dofl'd. 

Ab. My Lord of Chandos, 

This is but idle spccidi on brink of battle, 

When Cliristian men should think 
upon their sins ; 

Foras the tree falls so the trunkmiistlie, 

Be it for good or evil. Lord, bethink 
thee. 

Thou h.ast withheld from our most 
reverend house 

The tithes of FA’eringham and Settle- 
ton ; 

Wilt thou make lion to the 

Church 

Before her thundeis strike thee ? I do 
warn thee 

In most paternal sort. 

Chan. I thank 3'ou, Father, filially. 

Though but a truant son of Holy 
Church, 

I would not choose to undergo her 
censures 

When Scottish blades arc waving at 
my throat. 

I ’ll make fair composition. 

2 E 
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Ab. No composition ; I 'll have all, 
or none. 

Chan. None, then ! *tis soonest 
spoke. I 'll take my chance, 

And trust my sinful soul to Heaven's 
mercy, 

Rather than risk my worldly goods 
with thee. 

My hour may not be come. 

Ab. Impious— impenitent — 

Per. Hush! the King — the King I 

Enter King Edward, attended by 
Baliol and others. 

K. Ed. {apart to Chandos). Hark 
hither, Chandos 1 Have the York- 
shire archers 

Yet join’d the vanguard ? 

Chan. They arc marching thither. 

K. Ed. Bid them make haste, for 
shame ; send a quick rider. 

The loitering knaves I were it to steal 
my venison. 

Their steps were light enough. How 
now, Sir Abbot ? 

Say, is your reverence come to study 
with us 

The princely art of war ? 

Ab. I 've had a lecture from my 
Lord of Chandos, 

In which he term’d your Grace a rat- 
catcher. 

K. Ed. Chandos, how’s this? 

Chan. 0, 1 will prove it, sir! These 
skipping Scots 

Have changed a dozen times Twixt 
Bruce and Baliol, 

Quitting each House when it began to 
totter; 

They 're fierce and cunning, treacher- 
ous, too, as rats, 

And we, as such, will smoke them in 
their fastnesses. 

K. Ed. These rats have seen your 
back, my Lord of Chandos, 

And noble Percy’s too. 

Per. Ay ; but the mass which now 
lies weltering 


On yon hillside, like a Leviathan 
That ’s stranded on the shallows, then 
had soul in ’t. 

Order and discipline, and power of 
action. 

Now ’tis a headless corpse, which 
only shows 

By wild convulsions that some life 
remains in ’t. 

K. Ed. True, they had once a head ; 
and Twas a wise, 

Although a rebel head. 

Ab. {bowing to the King). Would he 
were here; we should find one 
to match him. 

K. Ed. There 's something in that 
wish which wakes an echo 
Within my bosom. Yet it is as well. 
Or better, that The Bruce is in his 
grave ; 

We have enough of powerful foes on 
earth : 

No need to summon them from other 
worlds. 

Per. Your Grace ne’er met The 
Bruce ? 

K Ed. Never himself ; but in my 
earliest field 

I did encounter with his famous cap- 
tains, 

Douglas and Randolph. Faith I they 
press’d me hard. 

Ab. My Liege, if I might urge you 
with a question, 

Will the Scots fight to-day? 

K. Ed. {sharply). Go look your bre- 
viary. 

Chan, {apart). The Abbot has it — 
Edward will not answer 
On that nice point. We must observe 
his humour. 

{Addresses the King.] 

Your first campaign, my Liege? 

That was in Weardale, 

When Douglas gave our camp yon 
midnight ruffle. 

And turn’d men’s beds to biers ? 
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K. Ed. Ay, by Saint Edward ! I 
escaped right nearly. 

I was a soldier then for holidays, 

And slept not in mine armour : my 
safe rest 

Was startled by the cry of ‘ Douglas ! 
Douglas !" 

And by my couch, a grisly chamberlain, 

Stood Alan Swinton, with his bloody 
mace. 

It was a churchman saved me ; my 
stout chaplain, 

Heaven quit his spirit ! caught a 
weapon up. 

And grappled with the giant. How 
now, Louis? 

Enter an Officer^ who whispers 
the King. 

K. Ed. Say to him,— thus— and 
thus [Whispers. 

Ab. Th.U Swinton ’s dead. A monk 
of ours reporlc<l, 

Bound homeward from Saint Ninian’s 
pilgrimage, 

The Lord of Gordon slew him. 

Per. Father, and if your house 
stood on our borders 

You might have cause to know that 
Swinton lives, 

And is on horseback yet. 

Chan. He slew the Gordon ; 

That’s all the difference, a very trillc. 

Ab. Trifling to those who wage a 
war more noble 

Than with the arm of flesh. 

Chan, [apart). The Abbot ’s vexM. 
I ’ll rub the sore for him. 

[Aloud.) I have seen priests that used 
that arm of flesh, 

And used it sturdily. Most reverend 
Father, 

What say you to the chaplain’s deed 
of arms 

In the King s tent at Weardale ? 

Ab. It was most sinful, being against 
the canon 


Prohibiting all churchmen to bear 
weapons ; 

And as he fell in that unseemly guise. 

Perchance his soul may rue it. 

K. Ed. [overhearing the last words). 
Who may rue ? 

And what is to be rued ? 

Chan, [apart). I ’II match his rever- 
ence for the tithes of Everingham. 

The Abbot says, my Liege, the deed 
was sinful, 

By which your chaplain, wielding 
secular weapons, 

Secured your Grace’s life and liberty, 

And that he suffers for 't in purga- 
tory. 

K. Ed. [to the Abbot). Say’st thou 
my chaplain is in purgatory t 

Ab. It is the canon speaks it, good 
my Liege. 

K. Ed. In purgatory ! thou shall 
pray him out on ’t, 

Or I will make thee wish thyself 
beside him. 

Ab. My Lord, perchance his soul 
is past the aid 

Of all the Church may do ; there is 
a place 

From which there’s no redemption. 

K. Ed. And if I thought my faithful 
chaplain there, 

Thou shouldst there join him, priest! 
Go watch, fast, pray, 

And let me have such prayers as will 
storm Heaven ; 

None of your maim’d and mutter’d 
hunting masses. 

Ab Chandos). For God’s 

sake take him off 

Chan. Wilt thou compound, then, 

The tithes of Everingham? 

K. Ed. I tell thee, if thou bear’st 
the keys of Heaven, 

Abbot, thou shalt not turn a bolt withi 
them 

’Gainst any well-deserving English 
subject. 
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Ab. Ho Citandos^. We will com- 
pound and grant thee, too, a share 
r the next indulgence. Thou dost 
need it much, 

And greatly ’twill avail thee. 

Chan. Enough! we Ve friends; and 
when occasion serves, 

I will strike in. 

[^Looks as if totvards the Scottish 
Army. 

K. Ed. Answer, proud Abbot ; is 
my chaplain’s soul. 

If thou knowest aught on ’t, in the 
evil place ? 

Chan. My Liege, the Yorkshire men 
have gain'd the meadow. 

I see the pennon green of merry 
Sherwood. 

K. Ed. Then give the signal instant! 
We have lost 

But too much time already. 

Ab. My Liege, your holy chaplain’s 
blessed soul — 

K. Ed. To hell with it and thee ! 
Is this a time 

To speak of monks and chaplains ? 
\Flourish of Trumpets ^ ansiveredhy 
a distant sound of Bugles 
See, Chandos 1 Percy ’ Ha, Saint 
George ! Saint Edward I 
See it descending now, the fatal hail- 
shower, 

The storm of England’s wrath, sure, 
swift, resistless. 

Which no mail-coat can brook. 

Brave English hearts I 
How close they shoot together ! as 
one eye 

Had aim’d five thousand shafts, as if 
one hand 

Had loosed five thousand bow-strings! 

Per. The thick volley 

'^Oarkens the air, and hides the sun 
from us. 

K. Ed. It falls on those shall sec 
the sun no more. 


The winged, the resistless plague is 
with them ; 

How their vex’d host is reeling to 
and fro ; 

Like the chafed whale with fifty 
lances in him, 

They do not see, and cannot shun 
the wound. 

The storm is viewless as death’s 
sable wing, 

Unerring as his scythe. 

Per. Horses and riders arc going 
down together. 

'Tis almost pity to see nobles fall, 

And by a peasant’s arrow. 

Bal. I could weep them. 

Although they are my rebels. 

Chan, {aside to Percy). His coii- 
q uerors, h c m ca n s, w ho cast ii i m out 

From his usurped kingdom. {Aloud) 
’Tis the worst of it. 

That knights can claim small honour 
in the fichl 

Which archers win, unaided by our 
lances. 

K. Ed. The battle is not ended. 

[Z.c)o^s towards the field. 

Not ended ? scarce begun ! W hat 
horse arc these, 

Rush from the thicket underneath the 
hill ? 

Per. They’re Hainaiilters, the fol- 
lowers of Queen Isabel. 

K. Ed. {hastily). Hainaulters ! thou 
art blind ; wear Hainaulters 

Saint Andrew’s silver cross ? or 
would they charge 

Full on our archers, and make havoc 
of them ? 

Bruce is alive again ! ho, rescue ! 
rescue I 

Who was ’t survey’d the ground ? 

Ribau. Most royal Liege — 

K. Ed. A rose hath fallen from thy 
chaplet, Ribaumont. 

Ribau. I ’ll win it back, or lay my 
head beside it. \Exit. 
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K. Ed. Saint George ! Saint Ed- 
ward ! Gentlemen, to hoi be, 

And to the rescue ! Percy, lead the 
bill-men ; 

Chandos, do thou bring up the men- 
at-arms. 

If yonder numerous host should now 
bear down 

Bold as their vanguard, [to the Abbot] 
thou rnayst pray for us ; 

We may need good men’s prayers. 
To the rescue, 

^.ordsjtothcrcscue! ha, SaintGeorge! 
Saint Edward ! [Exeunt. 


Scene IL 

A pari of the field of battle helwtxt the 
two wain armies. Tumults behind 
the stcne< : alarums, and cries of 
‘ Gordon, a (i I'p ion,’ ‘ Swinton,’ 

Enter, as xHitoriotis over the English 
van^quard, Vipont, Reynald, and 
others. 

ViP. ’Tis sweet to In ar these war- 
crics sound together, 

Gordon and Swinton. 

Rey. ' Tis passing pleasant, yet ’tis 
strange withal. 

Faith, when at first I heard the 
Gordon’s slogan 

Sounded so near me, I had nigh struck 
down 

The knave who cri('d it. 

Emtcr Swinton and Gokdo.n. 
SwiN. Pitch down my pennon in 
yon holly bush. 

Gor. Mine in the thorn beside it ; 
let them wave, 

As fought this morn their masters, 
side by side. 

SwiN. Let the men rally, and restore 
their ranks 

Here in this vantage-ground : dis- 
order'd chase 


Leads to disorder’d flight ; we have 
done our part, 

And if we’re succour’d now, Plan- 
tagenet 

Must turn his bridle southward. 

Rcynald, spur to the Regent with the 
basnet 

Of stout De Grey, the leader of their 
vanguard ; 

Say, that in battle- front the Gordon 
slew him, 

And by that token bid him send us 
succour. 

Gor. And tell him thatwhen Selby's 
headlong charge 

Had wcllnigh borne me down, Sir Alan 
smote him 

I cannot send his helmet ; never nut- 
shell 

Went to so many shivers. Hark ye, 
grooms ' 

[ To those behind the scenes 

Why do j'on let my noble steed stand 
stiffening 

After so hot a course 1 

SwiN. Ay, breathe your horses, 
they ’ll have work anon, 

For Edward's men-at-arms will soon 
be on us, 

The flower of England, Gascony, and 
Flandi rs ; 

But with swift succour we will bide 
them bravely 

De Vipont, thou look’«*^ ■!? 

Vip It is because I Ik 1 J a Templar’s 
sword 

Wet to the crossed hilt with Christian 
blood. 

SwiN. The bloodof English archers, 
what can gild 

A Scottish blade more bravely ^ 

Vip. Even therefore grieve I for 
those gallant j'comen, 

England's peculiar and appropriate 
sons, 

Known in no other land. Each boasts 
his hearth 
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And field as free as the best lord his 
barony, 

Owing subjection to no human vassal- 
age, 

Save to their King and law. Hence 
are they resolute. 

Leading the van on every day of battle, 

As men who know the blessings they 
defend ; 

Hence arc they frank and generous 
in peace. 

As men who have their portion in its 
plent}' : 

No other kingdom shows such worth 
and happiness 

Veil'd in such low estate. Therefore 
I mourn them. 

SwiN. I ’ll keep my sorrow for our 
native Scots, 

Who, spite of hardship, poverty, 
oppression, 

Still follow to the field their Chieftain’s 
banner. 

And die in the defence on 't. 

Gor. And if I live and see my halls 
again 

They shall have portion in the good 
they fight for : 

Each hardy followcrshall have his field, 

His household hearth and sod-built 
home, as free 

As ever Southron had. They shall 
be happy ! 

And my Elizabeth shall smile to see it! 

1 have betray’d myself. 

SwiN. Do not believe it. 

Vipont, do thou look out from yonder 
height. 

And see what motion in the Scottish 
host, 

And in King Edward’s. [Exit Vipont. 

Now will I counsel thee ; 
Templar's car is for no tale of love, 

Being wedded to his Order. But 
I tell thee. 

The brave young knight that hath no 
lady-love 


Is like a lamp unlighted ; his brave 
deeds, 

And its rich painting, do seem then 
most glorious 

When the pure ray gleams through 
them. 

Hath thy Elizabeth no other name ? 

Gor. Must I then speak of her to 
you, Sir Alan? 

The thought of thee, and of thy 
matchless strength. 

Hath conjured phantoms up amongst 
her dreams. 

The name of Swinton hath been spell 
sufficient 

To chase the rich blood from her 
lovely check. 

And wouldst thou now know hers ? 

SwiN. I would, nay must. 

Thy father in the paths of chivalry, 

Should know the load-star thou dost 
rule thy course by. 

Gor. Nay, then, her name is — 
hark [ Whispers. 

SwiN. I know it well, that ancient 
northern house. 

Gor. O, thou sbalt see its fairest 
grace and honour 

In my Elizabeth. And if music touch 
thee 

SwiN. It did, before disasters had 
untuned me. 

Gor. O, her notes 

Shall hush each sad remembrance to 
oblivion, 

Or melt them to such gentleness of 
feeling. 

That grief shall have its sweetness. 
Who, but she. 

Knows the wild harpings of our native 
land ? 

Whether they lull the shepherd on his 
hill. 

Or wake the knight to battle ; rouse 
to merriment, 

Or soothe to sadness ; she can touch 
each mood. 
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Princes and statesmen, chiefs re- 
nowned in arms, 

And grey-hair’d bards, contend which 
shall the first 

And choicest homage render to the 
enchantress. 

SwiN. You speak her talent bravely . 

Gor. Though you smile, 

I do not speak it half. Her gift 
creative, 

New measures adds to every air she 
wakes ; 

'''’arying and gracing it with liquid 
sweetness, 

Like the wild modulation of the lark ; 

Now leaving, now returning to the 
strain ! 

To listen to her, is to seem to wander 

In some enchanted labyrinth of 
romance. 

Whence nothing but the lovely fairy’s 
v.’ill, 

Who wove the spell, can extricate the 
wanderer. 

Methinks I hear her now ! 

SwiN. Bh'ss'd privilege 

Of youth ! There 's scarce three 
minutes to decide 

*Twixt death and life, ’twixt triumph 
and defeat. 

Yet all his thoughts arc in his lady’s 
bower, 

Listening her harping ! 

Enter Vipont. 

Where are thine, De Vipont 
Vip. On death, on judgment, on 
eternity ! 

For time is over with us. 

SwiN. There moves not, then, one 
pennon to our aid, 

Of all that flutter yonder ! 

Vip. From the main English host 
come rushing forward 

Pennons enow, ay, and their Royal 
Standard ; 

But ours stand rooted, as for crows to 
roost on. 


SwiN. {to himself). I ’ll rescue him at 
least — Young Lord of Gordon, 

Spur to the Regent ; show the instant 
need - 

Gor. I penetrate thy purpose ; but 
I go not. 

SwiN. Not at my bidding? I, thy 
sire in chivalry. 

Thy leader in the battle ? I command 
thee. 

Gor. No, thou wilt not command 
me seek my safety — 

For such is thy kind meaning — at the 
expense 

Of the last hope which Heaven re- 
serves for Scotland. 

While I abide, no follower of mine 

Will turn his rein for life ; but were 
I gone. 

What power can stay them ? and, our 
band dispersed, 

What swords shall for an instant stem 
yon host. 

And save the latest chance for victory ? 

Vip. The noble youth speaks truth ; 
and were he gone. 

There will not twenty spears be left 
with us. 

Gor. No. bravely as we have begun 
the field, 

So let us fight it out. The Regent's 
eyes, 

More certain than a thousand messages, 

Shall see us stand, the h irricr of his 
host 

Against yon bursting storm. If not 
for honour, 

If not for warlike rule, for shame at 
least 

He must bear down to aid us. 

SwiN. Must it be so* 

And am I forced to yield the sad 
consent, 

Devoting thy young life * O, Goroon, 
Gordon ! 

I do it as the patriarch doom’d his 
issue ; 
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I at my country’s, he at Heaven’s 
command ; 

But I seek vainly some atoning sacri- 
fice, 

Rather than such a victim ! ( Tntni- 

pets.^ Hark, they come! 

That music sounds not like thy lady’s 
lute. 

Gor. Yet shall my lady's name mix 
with it gaily. 

Mount, vassals, couch 3’our lances, and 
cry ‘ Gordon ! 

Gordon for Scotland and Elizabeth!’ 

[E.xeunt. Loud Alannns. 


Scene III. 

Another part of the field of battle, ad- 
jacent to the fanner Scene. 

Alarums. Enter .Swinton, folloiird 
by Hon H,\'i iei.y. 

Swr. Stand to it yet ! The man who 
flies to day, 

May bastards warm them at his house- 
hold hearth I 

Hob. That ne’er shall be my curse. 
My Magdalen 

Is trusty as my broadsword. 

Svvi. * Ha, thou knave, 

Art thou dismounted too? 

Hob. I know, Sir Allan, 

You want no homew’ard guide; so 
threw my reins 

Upon my palfrey’s neck, and let him 
loose. 

Within an hour he stands before my 
gate ; 

And Magdalen will need no other 
token 

bid the Melrose monks say masses 
for me. 

Swi. Thou art resolved to cheat 
the halter, then ? 

Hob. It is my purpose, 


Having lived a thief, to die a brave 
man’s death ; 

And never liad I a more glorious 
chance for 't. 

SwiN. Here lies the way to it 
knave. Make in, make in, ’ 
And aid young Goi don I 

1 E.iennt Loud and lonrr ah, unis. 
AfUr U'huh the both Sn/u- ,nrs 
and diMoiff^ S\vi\it)\ cn ///^ 
ji; found (ioijijo.v sup Jo, tour 

hint ; both ntu h woundat, 

SwiN. All are cut diiwn; Ihereapc/s 
liavc jiass’d oVr ns, 

And hie to distant harvest. My toil ’s 
over ; 

There lies my sickle droppiinr his 

I swofd . Htind ol mine again 

Shall nevt.'r, never wndd it ' 

Gor O \aliant leailcr, is thy light 
c.vtingnisird ? 

That only bt .urm-flamc which pro- 
mised sah'ly 

In this day’s deadly wrack ! 

SwiN. My lamp hath long hern dim' 
Hut thine, young Gordon, 

Just kiiidkd, to be quench’d so 
suddenly. 

Ere Scotland saw its splendour ! 

Gor. Five thousand horse hung 
idly on yon hill. 

Saw us o'erpower’d, and no one 
slirr'd to aid us ' 

SwiN It was the Regent’s envy 
Out ! alas ' 

Why blame I him ? It was our civil 
discoi'fl, 

Oiir selfish vanity, our jealous hatred, 

Which framed tins day of dole for our 
poor conntiy 

Had thy brave father held yon leading 
staff, 

As well his rank and valour might 
have claim'd it. 

We had not fall’n unaided. How, 

O how 
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Is he to answer it, whose deed pre- 
vented — 

GoR. Alas ! alas ! the author of the 
death-feud, 

He has his reckoning too ! for had 
your sons 

And iiiitn’roiis vassals lived, wc had 
lack’d no aid. 

SwiN. May God assoil the dead, and 
him who follows ’ 

Wi ’vc drank the poison’d beverage 
which wc lux'w d : 

Have sown the wind, and reap’d the 
tenfold whirlwind ' 

But thou, brave youth, whose noble- 
ness of heart 

Pour’d oil upon the wounds our hate 
inflicted ; 

Thou, wlio hast done no wrong, 
need's! no forgiveness. 

Why shou’ I'st ‘•hare our punish- 
ment 1 

Gor. All nerd forgi\cness. Dts- 
Uuit alarum } Hark, in yonder 
shout 

Did the main battles coi iUcr’ 

SwiN. Look on the field, brave 
Gordon, if thou canst. 

And tell me how the day goes But 
I guess, 

Too surely do I guess 

Gor. All’s lost' all’s lost' Of 
the main Scotlisli host. 

Some wildly fly, and some iiisli wildly 
forward ; 

And some there are who seem to 
turn their spears 

Against their countrymen. 

SwiN. Rashness, and cowardice, and 
secret treason, 

Combine to ruin us; and our hot 
valour, 

Devoid of discipline, is madmen’s 
strength, 

More fatal unto friends than enemies ! 

I 'm glad that these dim eyes shall 
see no more on ’t. 


Let thy hands close them, Gordem ; 

I will dream 

My fair-hair’d William renders me 
that office ! . Dies. 

Gor. And, Swinton, I will think 
I do that duty 

To my dead father. 

Enter Di: Viponi. 

ViP. Fly fly, brave youth' A 
handful of thy follow’crs, 

The scatter’d gleaning of this desperate 
day, 

Still hover yonder to essay thy 
rescue. 

0 huger not ' I ’ll be your guide to 

them. 

Gor. Look there, and bid me fly ' 
The Ucik has fall’n ; 

And the young ivy bush, which 
Icarn’d to ( limb 

By its support, must needs partake its 
fall. 

Vip Swinton Alas ! the best, the 
bravest, strongest, 

And sagest of our Scottish chivalr}^ ' 

Forgive one moment, if to save the 
living, 

My tongue shoiihl wiong the dead 
Gordon, bethink thee. 

Thou dost but stay to perish wdth 
the corp-^e 

Of him who slew thy father. 

(ioR A}’, but he was my sire in 
chicaliy ■ 

He taught my youth to soar above 
tlic promptings 

Of mean and selfish vengeance ; 
gave my 3 outli 

A name that shall not die even on 
this death-sjiot. 

Records shall tell this field had not 
been lost, 

Had all men fought like Swinton aTO 
like Gordon. Tiumpetb, 

Save thee, Dc Vipont. Hark ' the 
.Southron truniiH'ts. 

1 Vip. Nay, without thee I stir not. 
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Enter Edward, Chandos, Percy, 
Baliol, <Sr»c. 

Gor. Ay, they come on, the Tyrant 
and the Traitor, 

Workman and tool, Plantagenet and 
Baliol. 

O for a moment’s strength in this 
poor arm. 

To do one glorious deed ! 

[He rushes on the English, but is 
made prisoner with Vipont. 

K. Ed. Disarm them— harm them 
not ; though it was they 

Made havoc on the archers of our 
vanguard, 

They and that bulky champion. 
Where is he ? 

Chan. Here lies the giant 1 Stay ! 
his name, young Knight ? 

Gor. Let it suffice, he was a man 
this morning. 

Chan. I question’d thee in sport. 
I do not need 

Thy information, youth. Who that 
has fought 

Through all these Scottish wars, but 
knows his crest, 

The sable boar chain’d to the leafy oak, 

And that huge mace still seen where 
war was wildest ! 

K. Ed. Tis Alan Swinton ! 

Grim chamberlain, who in my tent at 
Weardale, 

Stood by my startled couch with 
torch and mace, 

When the Black Douglas’ war-cry 
waked my camp. 

Gor. {sinking down). If thus thou 
know’st him, 

Thou wilt respect his corpse. 

K. Ed. As belted Knight and 
"';ar‘' crowned King, I will. 

Gor. And let mine 


Sleep at his side, in token that our death 
Ended the feud of Swinton and of 
Gordon. 

K. Ed. It is the Gordon 1 Is there 
aught beside 

Edward can do to honour bravery, 
Even in an enemy ? 

Gor. Nothing but this ; 

Let not base Baliol, with his touch 
or look. 

Profane my corpse or Swinton’s. I Ve 
some breath still. 

Enough to say- Scotland— Elizabeth! 

Chan. Baliol, I would not brook 
such dying looks. 

To buy the crown you aim at. 

K. Ed. {to Vipont). Vipont, thy 
crossed shield shows ill in warfare 
Against a Christian king. 

Vip. That Christian king is warring 
upon Scotland ; 

I was a Scotsman ere I was a Templar, 
Sworn to my country ere I knew my 
Order. 

K. Ed. I will but know thee as a 
Christian champion. 

And set thee free unransom’d. 

Enter Abbot of Walthamstow. 

Ab. Heaven grant your Majesty 
Many such glorious days as this has 
been ! 

K. Ed. It is a day of much and high 
advantage ; 

Glorious it might have been, had all 
our foes 

Fought like these two brave cham- 
pions. Strike the drums, 

Sound trumpets, and pursue the 
fugitives, 

Till the Tweed’s eddies ’whelm them. 

Berwick ’s render’d ; 

These wars, I trust, will soon find 
lasting close. 
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MACDUFF’S CROSS. 

<E ^tdtnaitc 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 

WALoHivE,} Monks o/Lindorcs. | I^j’^’uerkelev. } 


TO 

MRS. JOANNA BAILLIE, 
AW^nn: k<;s ok 

‘THE PLAYS ON THE PASSIONS.* 


PRELUDE. 

Nay, smile not, Lady, when I speak 
of witchcraft, 

And say that still there lurks amongst 
our glens 

Some touch of strange enchantment. 
Mark that fragment, 

I mean that rough-hewn block of 
massive stone, 

Placed on the summit of this mountain- 
pass, 

Commanding prospect wide o’er field 
and fell, 

And peopled village and extended 
moorland, 

And the wide ocean and majestic Tay, 

To the far distant Grampians. Do not 
deem it 

A loosen’d portion of the neighbouring 
rock, 

Detach’d by storm and thunder, — 
*twas the pedestal 


On which, in ancient times, a Cro.ss 
was rear’d. 

Carved o’er with words which foil'd 
philologists ; 

And the events it did commemorate 

Were dark, remote, and undisiin- 
guishable 

As were the mystic characters it bore. 

But, mark, —a wizard, born on Avon’s 
bank, 

Tuned but his harp to this wild 
northern theme. 

And, lo ! the scene is hallow’d. None 
shall pass. 

Now, or in after days, beside that stone, 

But he shall have strange visions; 
thoughts and words. 

That shake, or rouse, or thrill the 
human heart, 

Shall rush upon his memory when 
he hears 

The spirit-stirring name of this rude 
symbol ; 

Oblivious ages, at that simple spell. 

Shall render back their terrors WTTIT 
their woes, 

Alas ! and with their crimes ; and the 
proud phantoms 

Shall move with step familiar to his eye, 
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And accents which, once heard, the 
ear forgets not, 

Though ne’er again to list them. 
Siddons, thine, 

Thou matchless Siddons ! thrill upon 
our ear ; 

And on our eye thy lofty Brother’s form 

Rises as Scotland’s monarch. But, 
to thee, 

Joanna, why to thee speak of such 
visions ? 

Thine own wild wand can raise them. 

Yet since thou wilt an idle tale of 
mine, 

Take one which scarcely is of worth 
enough 

To give or to withhold. Our time 
creeps on. 

Fancy grows colder as the silvery hair 

Tells the advancing winter of our life. 

But if it be of worth enough to please, 

That worth it owes to her who set 
the task ; 

If otherwise, the fault rests with the 
author. 

SCFNE I. 

The summit of a Rocky Pass near to 
Newburgh^ about tivo miles from 
the amteni Abbey of Lindores, in 
Fife. In the centre is MacDiijf 's 
Cross, an antique monument ; and, 
at a small distance, on one side, 
a Chapel, with a lamp burning. 

Entir, as having ascended the Pass, 
Ninian and Waldh.we, Monks of 
Lindores. Ninian crosses himself 
and seems to recite his devotions. 
Waldhave stands gazing on the 
krQSpect, as if in deep contemplation. 

Sin. Here stands the Cross, good 
brother, consecrated 

Bv the bold Thane unto his patron 
saint, 

Magridius, once abrotherof our house. 


Canst thou not spare an ave or a 
creed ? 

Or hath the steep ascent exhausted 
you ? 

You trode it stoutly, though Was 
rough and toilsome. 

Wal. I have trode a rougher. 

Nin. On the Highland hills — 
Scarcely within our sea-girt province 
here. 

Unless upon the Lomonds or Benarty. 

Wal. I spoke not of the literal patli, 
good father, 

But of the road of lift which I have 
travell’d. 

Ere I assumed this habit ; it was 
bounded, 

Hedged in, and limited by earthly 
prospects, 

As ours beneath was closed by dell 
and thicket. 

Here we see wide and far, and the 
broad sky, 

With wide horizon, opens full around. 
While earthly objects dwindle. Bro- 
ther Ninian, 

Fain would I hope that mental elevation 
Could raise me equally o'er woiidly 
thoughts, 

And place me nearer heaven 

Nin. ’Tis good morality. But yet 
forget not. 

That though we look on heaven from 
this high eminence, 

Yet doth the Prince ofall the airy space, 
Arch foe of man, po-ssess the realms 
between. 

Wal. Most true, good brother ; 
and men may be farther 
From the bright heaven they aim at, 
even because 

They deem themselves secure on't. 

Nin. {after a pause . You do gaze — 
Strangers are wont to do so — on the 
prospect. 

Yon is the Tay roll’d down from 
Highland hills, 
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That rests his waves, after so rude 
a race, 

In the fair plains of Gowrie •, further 
westward 

Proud Stirling rises ; yonder to the 
east, 

Dundee, the gift of God ; and fair 
Montrose, 

And still more northward lie the 
ancient towers — 

Wai.. OfEdzell. 

Nin. How^ know you the 

towers of Edzell? 

Wal. I’ve heard of them. 

Nin. Then have you heard a tale, 
Which when he tells, the peasant 
shakes his head, 

And shuns the mouldering and de- 
serted walls. 

Wal. Why, and by whom, deserted? 

Nin. Long the talc 

Enough to sav that the last Lord of 
Fdzell, 

Bold Louis Lindesay, had a wife, and 
found 

Wal. Enough is said, indeed, — 
since a weak woman, 

Ay, and a tempting fiend, lost Paradise, 
When man was innocent. 

Nin. They fell at strife, 

Men say, on slight occasion ; that 
fieixe Lindesay 

Did bend his sword against De Berke- 
ley’s breast, 

And that the lady threw herself 
between ; 

That then De Berkeley dealt the 
Baron's death-wound. 

Enough, that fi'om that time De Berke- 
ley bore 

Aspearin foreign wars. But, it issaid, 
He hath return’d of late ; and, there- 
fore, brother. 

The Prior hath ordain’d our vigil hero. 
To watch the privilege of the sanc- 
tuary. 

And rights of Clan MacDufif. 


Wal. What rights are these? 

Nin. Most true ! you arc but newly 
come from Rome, 

And do not know our ancient usages. 

Know then, when fell Macbeth be- 
neath the ai m 

Of the predestined knight, unboi*n of 
woman, 

Three boons the victor ask’d, and 
thrice did Malcolm, 

Stooping the sceptre by the Thane 
restored, 

Assent to his request. And hence the 
rule, 

That fii-st when .Scotland’s King as- 
sumes the crown, 

MacDuffs descendant rings his brow 
with it ; 

And hence, when Scotland’s King 
calls forth his host, 

MacDufiC’s descendant leads the van 
in battle ; 

And last, in guerdon of the crown 
I’cstorcd, 

Red with the blood of the usurping 
tyrant, 

The right was granted in succeeding 
time, 

That if a kinsman of the Thane of Fife 

Commit a slaughter on a sudden im- 
pulse, 

And fly for refuge to this Cross 
Mac Du ft'. 

For the Thane’s sake he shall find 
sanctuary ; 

For here must the avenger’s step be 
staid. 

And here the panting homicide find 
safety. 

Wal. And heix a brother of your 
order watches. 

To sec the custom of the place ob- 
served ? _ 

Nin. Even so;— such is oTSWWPi 
vent’s holy right. 

Since Saint Magridius blessed be 
his memory ! — 
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Did by a vision warn the Abbot 
Eadmir. 

And chief we watch when there is 
bickering 

Among the neighbouring nobles, now 
most likely 

From this return of Berkeley from 
abroad, 

Having the Lindesay*s blood upon 
his hand. 

Wal. The Lindesay, then, was 
loved among his friends? 

Nin. Honour’d and fear’d he was 
— but little loved ; 

For even his bounty bore a show of 
sternness ; 

And when his passions waked, he 
was a Sathan 

Of wrath and injury. 

Wal. How now, Sir Priest ! 
(^fiercely ) — forgive me {fecol- 
lecting himself — I was dreaming 

Of an old baron, who did bear about 
him 

Some touch of your Lord Reynold. 

Nin. Lindesay’s name, my brother, 

Indeed was Reynold ; — and methinks, 
moreover, 

That, as you spoke even now, he 
would have spoken. 

1 brought him a petition from our 
convent ; 

He granted straight, but in such tone 
and manner, 

By my good saint ! I thought myself 
scarce safe 

Till Tay roll'd broad between us. 
I must now 

Unto the chapel— meanwhile the 
watch is thine ; 

And, atthy word, the hurrying fugitive, 

Should such arrive, must here find 
sanctuary ; 

'^ar‘],L " at thy word, the fiery- paced 
avenger 

Must stop his bloody course, e’en as 
swoln Jordan 


Controll’d his waves soon as they 
touch’d the feet 

Of those who bore the ark. 

Wal. Is this my charge? 

Nin. Even so; and I am near, 
should chance require me. 

At midnight I relieve you on your 
watch, 

When we may taste together some 
refreshment : 

I have cared for it ; and for a flask of 
wine — 

There is no sin, so that we drink it 
not 

Until the midnight hour, when lauds 
have toll’d 

Farewell a while, and peaceful watch 
be with you 1 

[ Exit towards the Chapel. 

Wal. It is not with me, and alas ! 
alas I 

I know not where to seek it. This 
monk’s mind 

Is with his cloister match’d, nor lacks 
more room 

Its petty duties, formal ritual, 

Its humble pleasures and its paltry 
troubles. 

Fill up his round of life ; even as 
some reptiles, 

They say, are moulded to the very 
shape, 

And all the angles of the rocky 
crevice. 

In which they live and die. But for 
myself, 

Retired in passion to the narrow cell. 

Couching my tired limbs in its recesses, 

So ill-adapted am I to its limits. 

That every attitude is agony. 

How now ! what brings him back? 

Re enter Ninian. 

Nin. Look to your watch, my 
brother ; horsemen come : 

I heard their tread when kneeling in 

I the chapel. 
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Wal. {looking to a distance). My 
thoughts have rapt me more than 
thy devotion, 

Else had I heard the tread of distant 
horses 

Farther than thou couldst hear the 
sacring bell ; 

But now in truth they come : flight 
and pursuit 

Are sights I *ve been long strange to. 

Nin. See how they gallop down 
the opposing hill! 

Yon grey steed bounding down the 
headlong path, 

As on the level meadow ; while the 
black, 

Urged by the rider with his naked 
sword. 

Stoops on his prey, as I have seen 
the falcon 

Dashing upon the heron. Thou dost 
frown 

And clench thy hand, as if it grasp’d 
a weapon ! 

Wal. ’Tis but for shame to see 
a man fly thus 

While only one pursues him. Coward, 
turn I 

Turn thee , I say ! thou art as stout as he. 

And well mayst match thy single 
sword with his ! 

Shame, that a man should rein a steed 
like thee. 

Yet fear to turn his front against a foe ! 

I am ashamed to look on them. 

Nin. Yet look again; they quit 
their horses now. 

Unfit for the rough path ; the fugitive 

Keeps the advantage still. They 
strain towards us. 

Wal. I ’ll not believe that ever the 
bold Thane 

Rear’d up his Cross to be a sanctuary 

To the base coward, who shunn’d an 
equal combat. 

How’s this?— that look- that micfl— 
mine eyes grow dizzy ! 


Nin. He comes ! Thou art a novice 
on this watch,— 

Brother, I ’ll take the word and speak 
to him. 

Pluck down thy cowl ; know that we 
spiritual champions 

Have honour to maintain, and must 
not seem 

To quail before the laity. 

[Waldhave lets down his cowly 
and steps back. 

Enter Maurice Berkeley. 

Nin. Who art thou, stranger? speak 
thy name and purpose. 

Ber. I claim the privilege of Clan 
MacDuff. 

My name is Maurice Berkeley, and 
my lineage 

Allies me nearly with the Thane of 
Fife. 

Nin. Give us to know the cause of 
sanctuary f 

Ber. Let him show it 

Against whose violence I claim the 
privilege. 

Enter Lindesay, %vith his sword drawn. 

He rushes at Berkeley; Ninian 

interposes, 

Nin. Peace, in the name of Saint 
Magridius ' 

Peace, in our Prior’s name, and in 
the name 

Of that dear symbol, 'vlMch did pur- 
chase peace 

And goodwill towards man ! I do 
command thee 

To sheathe thy sword, and stir no 
contest here. 

Lin. One charm I '11 try first, 

To lure the craven from the enchanted 
circle 

Which he hath harbour’dTiT^^** 
you, De Berkeley I 

This is my brother’s sword ; the hand 
it arms 
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Is weapon’d to avenge a brothers 
death ; 

If thou hast heart to step a furlong off 

And change three blows —even for 
so short a space 

As these good men may say an ave- 
marie — 

So Heaven be good to me ! I will 
forgive thee 

Thy deed and all its consequences. 

Ber. Were not my right hand 
fetter'd by the thought 

That slaying thee were but a double 
guilt 

In which to steep my soul, no bride- 
groom ever 

Stepp’d forth to trip a measure with 
his bride 

More joyfully than I, young man, 
would rush 

To meet thy challenge. 

Lin He quails, and shuns to look 
upon my weapon, 

Yet boasts himself a Berkeley ! 

Ber, Lindesay, and if there were 
no deeper cause 

For shunning thee than terror of thy 
weapon, 

That rock-hewn Cross as soon should 
start and stir 

Because a shepherd-boy blew horn 
beneath it, 

As I for brag of thine. 

Nin. I charge you both, and in the 
name of Heaven, 

Breathe no defiance on this sacred spot. 

Where Christian men must bear them 
peacefully, 

On pain of the Church thunders. 
Calmly tell 

Your cause of difference ; and, Lord 
Lindesay, thou 

Be first to speak them. 

;ar’^ '■ ^dtjk the blue welkin, ask the 
silver Tay, 

The northern Grampians — all things 
know my wrongs ; 


But ask not me to tell them, while 
the villain 

Who wrought them stands and listens 
with a smile. 

Nin. It is said - 

Since you refer us thus to general 
fame — 

That Berkeley slew thy brother, the 
Lord Louis, 

In his own halls at Edzcll 

Lin. Ay, in his halls — 

In his own halls, good father; that's 
the word > 

In his own halls he slew him, while 
the wine 

Pass'd on the board between ! The 
gallant Thane, 

Who wreak’d Macbeth’s inhospitable 
murder. 

Rear'd not yon Cross to sanction 
deeds like these. 

Ber. riiou say’st I came a guest! 
I came a victim, 

A destined victim, train’d on to the 
doom 

His frantic jealousy prepared for me. 

He fix’d a quarrel on me, and we fought. 

Can I forget the form that came 
bctw( cn us 

And perish'd by his sword? ’I'was 
then I fought 

For vengeance ; until then I guarded 
hfc; 

But then I sought to take it, and 
prevail'd. 

Lin. Wietch I thou didst first dis- 
honour to thy victim, 

And then didst slay him I 

Ber. There is a busy fiend tugs at 
my heart, 

But I will struggle with it ! Youthful 
knight, 

My heal t is sick of war, my hand of 
slaughter ; 

I come not to my lordships, or my land, 

But just to seek a spot in some cold 
cloister, 
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Which I may kneel on living, and, 
when dead, 

Which may suffice to cover me. 

Forgive me that 1 caused yourbrother’s 
death ; 

And I forgive thee the injurious 
terms 

With which thou taxest me. 

Lin. Take worse and blacker 1 Mur- 
derer, adulterer! — 

Art thou not moved yet ? 

Ber. Do not press me further. 

The hunted stag, even when he seeks 
the thicket, 

Compeird to stand at bay, grows 
dangerous • 

Most true thy brother perish'd by my 
hand, 

And if you term it murder— I must 
bear it. 

Thus far my patience can ; but if thou 
brand 

The puriiy of yonder martyr’d saint, 

Whom then my sword but pooily did 
avenge, 

With one injurious word, come to the 
valley, 

And I will show thee how it shall be 
answer’d ! 

Nin. This heat, Lord Berkeley, 
doth but ill accord 

With thy late pious patience. 

Ber. Father, forgive, and let me 
stand excused 

To Heaven and thee, if patience brooks 
no more. 

I loved this lady fondly - truly loved — 

Loved her, and was beloved, ere yet 
her father 

Conferr’d her on another. While she 
lived. 

Each thought of her was to my soul 
as hallow’d 

As those I send to heaven ; and on 
her grave. 

Her bloody, early grave, while this 
poor hand 


Can hold a sword, shall no one cast 
a scorn. 

Lin. Follow me. Thou slialt hear 
me call the adulteress 

By her right name. I’m gl.id there's 
yet a spur 

Can rouse thy sluggartl mettle. 

Ber. Make then obeisance to the 
blessed Cross, 

For it shall be on earth thy last devo- 
I ion . [ TJuy are i^<nn>r off. 

Wal. ( rushing forward . Madmen, 
stand ! 

Stay but one second — answer but one 
question. 

There. Maurice Berkeley, can’st thou 
look upon 

That blessed sign, and swear thou 'st 
spoken truth ^ 

Blu. I swear by Heaven, 

And by the memory of that murder’d 
innocent, 

Each seeming charge against her was 
as false 

As our bkss’d Lady ’s spotless. Hear, 
each saint 1 

Hear me, thou holy rood ' hear me 
from Heaven, 

Thou m.artyr’d excellence ' Hear me 
from penal fire 

(Torsurcnot yet thy guilt is expiated ') 

Stern ghost of her destroyer' 

Wal. {t/iraws baik ///s lowl). He 
hears 1 he hears ! 1 hy spell hath 
raiscfl the dead. 

Lin My brother I and alive ' 

Wal. Alive,- but yet, my Richard, 
dead to thee ; 

No tie of kindred binds me to the 
world ; 

All were renounced, when, with re- 
viving life. 

Came the desire to seek the sacred 
cloister. 

Alas, in vain ' for to that last retreat, 

Like to a pack of bloodhounds in full 
chase, 
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My passion and my wrongs have 
follow’d me, 

Wrath and remorse; and, to fill up 
the cry, 

Thou hast brought vengeance hither. 

Lin. I but sought 

To do the act and duty of a brother. 

Wal. I ceased to be so when I left 
the world ; 

But if he can forgive as I forgive, 

God sends me here a brother in mine 
enemy, 

To pray for me and with me. If thou 
canst, 


De Berkeley, give thine hand. 

Ber. {gives his hand). It is the will 

Of Heaven, made manifest in thy 
preservation, 

To inhibit farther bloodshed; for 
De Berkeley, — 

The votary Maurice lays the title down. 

Go to his halls, Lord Richard, where 
a maiden, 

Kin to his blood, and daughter in 
affection, 

Heirs his broad lands ; — if thou canst 
love her, Lindesay, 

Woo her, and be successful. 


THE DOOM OF DEVORGOIL. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


OswAi-D OF Devorgoii., a decayed Scottish 
Baron. 

Lf.onard, a Ranger. 

Durward, a Palmer. 

Lancelot Blackthorn, a Companion of 
Leonard^ in love with Katleen. 
GuLLCRAMMtR, a conceited Student. 

CoCKLEDEMOy, ) 


Spirit ok Lord Erick of Devorgoiu 

Peasants^ Shepherds^ and Vassals of in- 
ferior rank. 

Eleanor, Wife of Oswald^ descended of 
obscure parentage 
Fiora, Daughter of Oswald. 

Katleen, l^iece of Eleanor. 


ACT 1. 

Scene I. 

The Scene represents a wild and hilly ^ 
hut not a mountainous country^ in 
a frontier district of Scotland. The 
flat Scene exhibits the Castle of De- 
vorgoilf decayed, and partly ruinous, 
situated upon a Lake, and connected 
Ay drazvb ridge, 
’Cdrutn IS lowered. Time— Sunset. 

Flora enters from the Castle, looks 
timidly around, then comes forward 
and speaks. 


Flo. He is not here - those pleasures 
arc not ours 

Which placid evening brings to all 
things else. 

SONG. 

The sun upon the lake is low, 

The wild birds hush their song. 
The hills have evening's deepest glow, 
Yet Leonard tarries long. 

Now all whom varied toil and care 
From home and love divide, 

In the calm sunset may repair 
Each to the loved one’s side. 
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The noble dame, on turret high, 

Who wails her gallant knight. 

Looks to the western beam to spy 
The flash of armour bright. 

The village maid, with hand on 
brow. 

The level ray to shade. 

Upon the footpath watches now 
For Colin’s darkening plaid. 

Now to their mates the wild swans 
row. 

By day they swam apart ; 

And to the thicket wanders slow 
The hind beside the hart. 

The woodlark at his partner’s side, 
Twitters his closing song ; 

All meet whom day and care divide, 
But Leonard tarries long. 

[Katleen Aas come out of the Castle 
while Flora was sinfi;ing^ and 
epeaks ‘’vhen the song is ended. 

Kat. Ah, my dear coz! — if that 
your mother’s niece 

May so presume to call your father’s 
daughter — • 

All these fond things have got some 
home of comfort 

To tempt their rovers back : the lady’s 
bower, 

The shepherdess’s hut, the wild 
swan’s couch 

Among the rushes, even the lark’s low 
nest 

Has that of promise which lures home 
a lover, — 

But we have nought of this. 

Flo. How call you, then, this castle 
of my sire, 

The towers of Devorgoil? 

Kat. Dungeons for men, and 
palaces for owls ; 

Yet no wise owl would change a 
farmer’s barn 

For yonder hungry hall. Our latest 
mouse, 


Our last of mice, I tell you, has been 
found 

Starved in the pantry ; and the rever- 
end spider. 

Sole living tenant of the Baron’s halls. 

Who, train’d to abstinence, lived a 
whole summer 

Upon a single fly, he ’s famish’d too ; 

The cat is in the kitchen-chimney 
seated 

Upon our last of fagots, destined soon 

To dress our last of suppers, and, poor 
soul. 

Is starved with cold, and mewling 
mad with hunger. 

Flo. D’ye mock our misery, 
Katleen ? 

Kat. No, but I am hysteric on the 
subject. 

So I must laugh or cry, and laughing 's 
lightest. 

Flo. Why stay you with us, then, 
my merry cousin ? 

From you my sire can ask no filial duty. 

Kat. No, thanks to Heaven ! 

No noble in wide Scotland, rich or 
poor. 

Can claim an interest in the vulgar 
blood 

That dances in my veins ; and I might 
wed 

A forester to-morrow, nothing fearing 

The wrath of high-born kindred, and 
far less 

That the dry bones of h ad-lapp’d an- 
cestors 

Would clatter in their cerements at 
the tidings. 

Flo. My mother, too, would gladly 
see you placed 

Beyond the verge of our unhappiness. 

Which, like a witch’s circle, blights 
and taints 

Whatever comes within iT. 

Kat. Ah ! my good aunt! 

She is a careful kinswoman and 
prudent, 
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In all but marrying a ruin’d baron, 

When she could take her choice of 
honest yeomen ; 

And now, to balance this ambitious 
error. 

She presses on her daughter’s love 
the suit 

Of one who hath no touch of noble- 
ness, 

In manners, birth, or mind, to recom- 
mend him, — 

Sage Master Gullcrammcr, the new- 
dubb’d preacher. 

Flo. Do not name him, Katlcen ! 

Kat. Ay, but I must, and with 
some gratitude. 

I said but now, I saw our last of fagots 

Destined to dress our last of meals, 
but said not 

That the repast consisted of choice 
dainties 

Sent to our larder by that liberal suitor, 

'llie kind Melchiscdek. 

Flo. Were famishing the word, 

I'd famish ere I tasted them the 
fop. 

The fool, the low-born, low-bred, 
pedant coxcomb ! 

Kat. There spoke the blood of 
long descended sires ! 

My cottage wisdom ought to echo 
back — 

O the snug parsonage ! the well-paid 
stipend ! 

The yew- hedged garden ! beehives, 
pigs, and poultry ! 

But, to speak honestl}^ the peasant 
Katleen, 

Valuing these good things justly, still 
would scorn 

To wed, for such, the paltry GiiII- 
crammer, 

V"- 'y 

i^lO. Mock me not with a title, 
gentle cousin, 

Which poverty has made ridiculous. 

{Trumpets far off. 


Hark! they have broken up the 
weapon-shawing ; 

The vassals are dismiss’d, and march- 
ing homeward. 

Kat. Comes your siie back to- 
night? 

Flo. He did purpose 

To tarry for the banquet. This day 
only, 

Summon’d as a king’s tenant, he re- 
sumes 

The right of rank his birth assigns to 
him. 

And mingles with the proudest. 

Kat. To return 

To his domestic wrctchcdnc.ss to- 
morrow ! 

I envy not the privilege. Let us go 

To yonder height, and see the marks- 
men practise : 

They shoot their match down in the 
dale beyond, 

Betwixt the Lowland and the Forest 
district, 

By ancient custom, for a tun of wine. 

I.et us go see which wins. 

Flo 'I'hat were too forward. 

Kat. Why, you may drop the 
screen before your face. 

Which some chance breeze may haply 
blow aside 

Just when a youth of special note 
takes aim. 

It chanced even so that memorable 
morning 

When, nutting in the woods, we met 
young Leonard. 

And in good time here comes his 
sturdy comrade, 

The rough Lance Blackthorn. 

Enter Lancelot Blackthorn, a 

P'orcstir,, ‘•a ilh ike canals of a deer 

on his back, and a gnn in his hand. 

Bla. Save you, damsels ! 

Kat. Godden, good yeoman. Come 
you from the Weaponshaw? 
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Bla. Not I, indeed ; there lies the 
mark I shot at. 

[/Lays (/owJt the deer. 

The time has been I had not miss'd 
tlie sport, 

Although Lord Nithsdale's self had 
wanted venison ; 

But this same mate of mine, young 
Leonard Dacre, 

Makes me do what he lists. He’ll 
win the prize, though : 

The Forest district will not lose its 
honour, 

And that is all I care for — ' shots 

are heard, | Hark ! they ’re at it. 

I 'll go see the issue. 

Fio. Leave not here 

The produce of your hunting 

Bla. But I must, though. 

This is his lair to-night, for Leonard 

Dae I r. 

Chaig<-,d me to lease the stag at De- 
vorgoil ; 

Then fIiow me quickly where to stow 
the quarry, 

And let me to the spoi is— 
come, hasten, damsels ! 

Flo. It is impossible we dare not 
take it. 

Bla. There let it lie, then, and 1 ’ll 
wind my bugle, 

That all within these tottering walls 
may know 

That here lies venison, whoso likes to 
lift it. I About to hJoiV 

Kat. (/oFloua^. Hewill alarm your 
mother ; and. besides, 

Our Forest pioverb teaches, that no 
question 

Should ask where venison comes 
from. 

Your careful mother, with her wonted 
prudence, 

Will hold its presence plead its own 
apology. 

Come, Blackthorn, I will show you 
where to stow it. 


[Exeunt Kailfkn and Black- 
THOKN into the Castle. More 
shooting then a distant shout. 
StragglerSf armed in different 
ways, pass ovo the Stage, as if 
from the Weaponshaiv, 

Flo. The prize is won ; that general 
shout proelaiiuM it. 

The marksmen and the vassals arc 
dispersing. | She draws back. 

First Vassal (a peasant). Ay, ay, 
'tis lost and won, the Forest 
have it. 

’Tis they have all the luck on ’t. 

Second Vas {a shepherd'. Luck, 
sayst thou, man ? ’Tis practice, 
skill, and dinning, 

Tiiikd Vas, ’lis no such thing I 
had hit the mark precisely 

But for this cursed Hint ; and, as I 
fired, 

A swallow cross'd mine eye too. Will 
you tell me 

That that was but a chance, mine 
honest shepherd i 

First Vas. Ay, and last year, when 
Lancelot Rlacktliorii won it, 

Because my powder happen’d to be 
damp, 

Was there no luck in that ? The 
worse luck rnmo. 

.Second Vas Still I say ’twas not 
chance ; it mlgll^ ’ vitchcraft. 

First Vas. P'aitli, not unlikely, 
neighbours; for these foresters 

Do often haunt about tins min’d castle. 

I’ve .seen myself this spark, young 
i.eonard Dacre, 

Come stealing like a ghost ere break 
of day. 

And after sunset too, ik<]gnri thig • 

And well you know the 
tow'ers of Devorgoil 

Have no good reputation in the land. 

Bhep. That have they not. I’ve 
heard my father say 
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Ghosts dance as lightly in its moon> 
light halls 

As ever maiden did at Midsummer 

Upon the village green. 

First Vas. Those that frequent 
such spirit-haunted ruins 

Must needs know more than simple 
Christians do. 

See, Lance this blessed moment 
leaves the castle, 

And comes to triumph o’er us. 

Blackthorn enters from the Castle^ 
and comes forward ivhile they speak. 

Third Vas. A mighty triumph 1 
What is ’t, after all, 

Except the driving of a piece of 
lead — 

As learned Master Gullcrammer 
defined it — 

Just through the middle of a painted 
board. 

Black. And if he so define it, by 
your leave, 

Your learned Master Gullcrammer ’s 
an ass. 

Third Vas. {angrily'). He is a 
preacher, huntsman, under fa- 
vour. 

Second Vas. No quarrelling, neigh- 
bours— you may both be right. 

Enter a Fourth Vassal, with a gallon 
stoiip of wine. 

Fourth Vas. Why stand you brawl- 
ing here? Young Leonard Dacre 

Has set abroach the tun of wine he 
gain’d, 

That all may drink who list. Black- 
thorn, I sought you ; 

Your comrade prays you will bestow 
this flagon 

0 'd “ve left the deer you 
(1 this morning. 

Black. And that I will; but first 
we will take toll 

To see if it 's worth carriage. Shep- 
herd, thy horn. 


There must be due allowance made 
for leakage. 

And that will come about a draught a- 
piece. 

Skink it about, and, when our throats 
are liquor’d. 

We’ll merrily trowl our song of 
weaponshaw. 

[ Th^ drink about out of the Shep- 
herd’s hom^ and then stng, 

SONG. 

We love the shrill trumpet, we love 
the drum’s rattle, 

They call us to sport, and they call 
us to battle ; 

And old Scotland shall laugh at the 
threats of a stranger 

While our comrades in pastime are 
comrades in danger. 

If there’s mirth in our house, 'tis 
our neighbour that shares it ; 

If peril approach, 'tis our neighbour 
that dares it ; 

And when we lead off to the pipe and 
the tabor, 

The fair hand we press is the hand 
of a neighbour. 

Then close your ranks, comrades, the 
bands that combine them, 

Faith, friendship, and brotherhood, 
join'd to entwine them ; 

And we '11 laugh at the threats of each 
insolent stranger, 

While our comrades in sport are our 
comrades in danger. 

Black. Well, I must do mine er- 
rand. Master flagon [Shaking it 

Is too consumptive for another bleed- 
ing. 

Shep. I must to my fold. 

Third Vas. I’ll to the butt of wine. 

And see if that has given up the ghost 
yet. 

First Vas. Have with you, neigh- 
bour. 
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[ Blackthorn enters the Castle, the 
rest exeunt severally, Melchi- 
SEDEK Gullcrammer watches 
them off the stage, and then 
enters from the side- scene. His 
costume is a Geneva cloak and 
band, with a high' crowned 
hat ; the rest of his dress in the 
fashion of James the Firs fs time. 
He looks to the windows of the 
Castle, then draivs hack as tf 
to escape observatwn, while he 
brushes his cloak, drives the 
white threads from his waistcoat 
with his wetted thumb, and 
dusts his shoes, all with the air 
of one who would not willingly 
be observed engaged in these 
offices. He then adjusts his 
collar and band, comes forward 
and speaks. 

Gull. Right com.^ly is thy garb, 
Melchisedck ; 

As well bescemeth one, whom good 
Saint Mungo, 

The patron of our land and university, 

Hath graced with license both to 
teach and preach. 

Who dare opine thou hither plod’st 
on foot ? 

Trimsitsthycloak,unruffledis thy band, 

And not a speck upon thine outward 
man 

Bewrays the labours of thy weary sole. 

[ Touches his shoe, and smiles 
complacently. 

Quaint was that jest and pleasant! 
Now will I 

Approach and hail the dwellers of 
this fort ; 

But specially sweet Flora Devorgoil, 

Ere her proud sire return. He loves 
me not, 

Mocketh my lineage, flouts at mine 
advancement— 

Sour as the fruit the crab-treefurnishes, 


And hard as is the cudgel it supplies; 

But Flora— she’s a lily on the lake, 

And I must reach her, though I risk 
a ducking. 

[.<^5 Gullcrammer moves towards 
the drawbndge, Bauldie Dur- 
WARD enters, and interposes 
himself betwixt him and the 
Castle. Gullcrammer stops 
and speaks. 

Whom have we here ? that ancient 
fortune teller, 

Papist and sorcerer, and sturdy beggar, 

Old Bauldie Durward I Would 1 were 
well past him I 

[Durward advances, partly in the 
dress of a palmer, partly m that 
of an old Scottish mendicant, 
having coatse blue cloak and 
badge, ivlnte beard, &c. 

Dur. The blessing of the evening 
on your worship, 

And on your taft'’ty doublet. Much 
I marvel 

Your wisdom chooseth such trim 
garb, when tempests 

Are gathering to the bursting. 

Gullcrammer [looks to his dress, 
and then to the sky. ivitlisoine appre- 
hension. Surely, Bauldie, 

Thou dost belie the evening— m the 
west 

The light sinks down as lovely as this 
band 

Drops o’er this mantle. Tush, man ! 
’twill be fair. 

Dur. Ay, but the storm I bode is 
big with blows, 

Horsewhips for hailstones, clubs for 
thunderbolts ; 

And for the wailing of the midnight 
wind, 

The unpitied howling of a cudgell’d 
coxcomb. 

Come, come, I know thou seek’st fair 
Flora Devorgoil. 
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Gul. And if I did, I do the damsel 
grace. 

Her mother thinks so, and she has 
accepted 

At these poor hands gifts of some 
consequence, 

And curious dainties for the evening 
cheer. 

To which I am invited. She respects 
me. 

Dur. But not so doth her father, 
haughty Oswald. 

Bethink thee, he ’s a baron - 
Gul. And a bare one ; 

Construe me that, old man ! The 
crofts of Mucklewbnnic — 

Destined for mine so soon as heaven 
and earth 

Have shared my uncle's soul and 
bones between them — 

The crofts of Mucklewhame, old man, 
which nourish 

Three scores of sheep, three cows, 
with each her follower, 

A female palfrey eke ' I will be candid, 

She is of that meek tribe whom, in 
derision. 

Our wealthy southern neighbours nick- 
name donke 3 ^s 

Dur. She hath her follower too, — 
when thou art there 
Gul. I say to thee, these crofts of 
Mucklewhame, 

In the mere tithing of their stock 
and produce. 

Outvie whatever patch of land remains 

To this old lugged castle and its 
owner. 

Well, therefore, may Melchisedek 
Gullcrammer, 

Younger of Mucklewhame, for such 
I write .pie, 

.. ,1' by grace of good 

Saint Andrew, 

Preacher, in brief expectance of a kirk 

Endow’d with ten score Scottish 
pounds per annum, j 


Being eight pounds seventeen eight 
in sterling coin — 

Well then, I say, may this Melchi.sedek, 
Thus highly graced by fortune, and 
by nature 

E’en gifted as thou seest, aspire to woo 
The daughter ol the beggar’d Devorgoil 
Dur. Credit an old man’s word, 
kind Master Gullcrammer, 

You will not find it so. Come, sir, 
I ‘ve known 

The hospitality of Mucklewhame ; 

It reach’d not to profuseness, yet, in 
gratitude 

For tlie pure water of its living well, 
And for the barley loaves of its fair 
fields, 

Wherein chopp'd straw contended 
with the grain 

Whichbest should satisfy the appetite, 
I would not see the hopeful heir of 
Mucklewhame 

Thus fling himself on danger. 

Gul. Danger! what danger? 
Know’st thou not, old Oswald 
This day attends the muster of the 
shire. 

Where the crown vassals meet to 
show their arms 

And their best horse of service? 
’Twas good sport 

(An if a man had daicd but laugh at it) 
To sec old Oswald with his rusty 
morion, 

And huge two-handed sword, that 
might have seen 

The field of Bannockburn or Chevy- 
Chase, 

Without a squire or vassal, page or 
groom. 

Or e’en a single pikeman at his heels, 
Mix with the proudest nobles of the 
county, 

And claim precedence for his tatter’d 
person 

O’er armours double gilt and ostrich 
plumage. 
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Dur. Ay! ’twas the jest at which 
fools laugh the loudest, 

The downfall of our old nobility — 

Which may forerun the ruin of a 
kingdom. 

I Ve seen an idiot clap his hands, and 
shout 

To see a tower like yon [pom/s to a 
pint of the Castle ] stoop to its base 

In headlong ruin ; while the wise 
look’d round, 

And fearful sought a distant stance to 
watrh 

What fragment of the fabric next 
should follow ; 

For when the turrets fall, the walls 
are tottering. 

Gui.. {after pondering). If that means 
aught, it means thou saw'st old 
Oswald 

ExpeU’d fro.a the assembly. 

Dur. J'hy sharp wit 

Hath glanced unwittingly right nigh 
the truth. 

ExpeU’d he was not, but, his claim 
denied 

At some contested point of ceremony, 

He left the weaponshaw in high dis- 
pleasure, 

And hitlicr comes -his wonted bitter 
tern per 

Scarce sweeten’d by the chances of 
the day. 

Twerc much like rashness should you 
w^ait his coming, 

And thither tends my counsel 

GuL. And ril take it ; 

Good Bauldie Durward, I will take 
thy counsel, 

And will requite it with this minted 
farthing, 

That bears our sovereign's head in 
purest copper. 

Dur. Thanks to thy bounty » Haste 
thee, good young master ; 

Oswald, besides the old two-handed 
sword, 


Bears in his hand a staff of potency, 

To charm intruders from his castle 
purlieus. 

Gul. I do abhor all charms, nor 
will abide 

To hear or sec, far less to feel their use. 

Behold, I have departed [^E.xit hastily. 

Manent Durward. 

Dur. Thus do I play the idle part 
of one 

Who seeks to save the moth from 
SLOrching him 

In the bright taper’s flame ; and 
Flora’s beauty 

Must, not unlike that taper, waste 
away, 

Gilding the rugged walls that .saw it 
kindled. 

This was a shard-born beetle, heavy, 
drossy. 

Though boasting his dull drone and 
gilded wing. 

Here comes a fluttercr of another 
stamp. 

Whom the same ray is charming to 
his ruin. 

/Lu/cr Lr.ONARD, dressed a'=i a hit ntsnian ; 
he pauses before the Toivcr, and 
whistles a ttofe or two at tnteri>als — 
dtaiving bath, as if fearful of obser- 
vation- yit zoaifingj as if expieting 
some teplv. Durward, whom he 
had not obsirved. niorr ound. so as 
to front Leonard nne: pittedly. 

Leon. I am too late it was no easy 
task 

To nd myself from yonder noisy re- 
vellers. 

Flora' — I fear she’s angry — Flora! 
Flora ! 

SONG. 

Admire not that I gain'd the prize 
From all the village crew; 

How could I fail with hand or eyes. 
When heart and faith were true? 
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And when in floods of rosy wine 
My comrades drown’d their cares, 

I thought but that thy heart was mine, 
My own leapt light as theirs. 

My brief delay then do not blame, 

Nor deem your swain untrue ; 

My form but linger’d at the g.ame, 

My soul was still with you. 

She hears not ! 

Dur. But a friend hath heard — 
Leonard, I pity thee. 

Leon, (starts ^ but reco\)ers himself^. 
Pity, good father, is for those in 
want, 

In age, in sorrow, in distress of mind. 

Or agony of body. I ’m in health — 

Can match my limbs against the stag 
in chase, 

Have means enough to meet my 
simple wants. 

And am so free of soul that I can carol 

To woodland and to wild in notes as 
lively 

As are my jolly bugle’s. 

Dur. Even therefore dost thou 
need my pity, Leonard, 

And therefore I bestow it, praying 
thee. 

Before thou feel’st the need, my mite 
of pky. 

Leonard, thou lovest; and in that 
little word 

There lies enough to claim the 
sympathy 

Of men who wear such hoary locks 
as mine, 

And know what misplaced love is 
sure to end in. 

Leon. Good father, thou art old, 
^ and ey^n thy youth, 

-^■’Aj.C'tfold me, spent in cloister’d 
cells. 

Fits thee but ill to judge the passions 

Which are the joy and charm of social 
life. 


Press me no farther, then, nor waste 
those moments 

Whose worth thou canst not estimate. 

\_As turning from hint, 
Dur. (^detains him). Stay, young 
man I 

’Tis seldom that a beggar claims a debt; 

Yet 1 bethink me of a gay young 
stripling 

That owes to these white locks and 
hoary beard 

Something of reverence and of grati- 
tude 

More than he wills to pay. 

Leon. Forgive me, father Often 
hast thou told me. 

That in the ruin of my father’s house 

You saved the orphan Leonard in his 
cradle ; 

And well I know, that to thy care 
alone — 

Care seconded by means beyond thy 
seeming — 

I owe whate’er of nurture I can boast. 
Dur. Then for thy life preserved. 

And for the means of knowledge 
I have furnish’d 

(Which lacking, man is levell’d with 
the brutes\ 

Grant me this boon — Avoid these 
fatal walls' 

A curse is on them, bitter, deep, and 
heavy, 

Of power to split the massiest tower 
they boast 

From pinnacle to dungeon vault. It 
rose 

Upon the gay horizon of proud 
Devorgoil, 

As unregarded as the fleecy cloud. 

The first forerunner of the hurricane. 

Scarce seen amid the welkin’s shade- 
less blue. 

Dark grew it, and more dark, and still 
the fortunes 

Of this doom’d family have darken’d 
with it. 
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It hid their sovereign’s favour, and 
obscured 

The lustre of their service, gender’d 
hate 

Betwixt them and the mighty of the 
land ; 

Till by degrees the waxing tempest 
rose, 

And stripp’d the goodly tree of fruit 
and flowers, 

And buds, and boughs, and branches. 
There remains 

A rugged trunk, dismember’d and un- 
sightly, 

Waiting the bursting of the final bolt 

To splinter it to shivers. Now, go 
pluck 

Its single tendril to enwreath thy brow, 

And rest beneath its shade — to share 
the ruin ! 

Leon. This anathema, 

Whence siioula it come? How merited? 
and when ? 

Dur. ’Twas in the days 

Of Oswald’s grandsire, — ’mid Gal- 
wegian chiefs 

The fellcst foe, the fiercest champion. 

His blood-red pennons scared the 
Cumbrian coasts, 

And wasted towns and manors mark’d 
his progress. 

His galleys stored with treasure, and 
their decks 

Crowded with English captives, who 
beheld, 

W ith weeping eyes , their native shores 
retire, 

He bore him homeward ; but a tempest 
rose 

Leon. So far I ’ve heard the talc. 

And spare thee the recital. The grim 
chief, 

Marking his vessels labour on the sea. 

And loth to lose his treasure, gave 
command 

To plunge his captives in the raging 
deep. 


Dur. There sunk the lineage of a 
noble name. 

And the wild waves boom’d over sire 
and son, 

Mother and nursling, of the House of 
Aghonby, 

Leaving but one frail tendril. Hence 
the fate 

That hovers o’er these turrets; hence 
the peasant, 

Belated, hying homewards, dreads to 
cast 

A glance upon that portal, lest he see 
The unshrouded spectres of the mur- 
der’d dead ; 

Or the avenging Angel, with his sword. 
Waving destruction ; or the grisly 
phantom 

Of that fell Chief, the doer of the deed. 
Which still, they say, roams through 
his empty halls, 

And mourns their wastencss and their 
lonelihood. 

Leon. Such is the dotage 
Of superstition, father, ay, and the cant 
Of hoodwink’d prejudice. Not for 
atonement 

Of some foul deed done in the ancient 
warfare, 

When war was butchery, and men 
were wolves. 

Doth Heaven consign the innocent to 
suffering. 

I tell thee, Flora’s virtues might atone 
For all the massacres uci sires have 
done. 

Since first the Pictish race their stained 
limbs 

Array’d in wolfs skin. 

Dur. Leonard, ere yet this beggar’s 
scrip and cloak 

Supplied the place of mitre and of 
crosier. 

Which in these alter’d lands must not 
be worn, 

I was superior of a brotherhood 
Ofholy men,— the Prior of Lanercost. 
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Nobles then sought my footstool many 
a league, 

There to unload their sins ; questions 
of conscience 

Of deepest import were not deem’d 
too nice 

For my decision, youth. But not 
even then, 

With mitre on my brow, and all the 
voice 

Which Rome gives to a father of her 
church, 

Dared I pronounce so boldly on the 
ways 

Of hidden Providence, as thou, young 
man, 

Whose chiefest knowledge is to track 
a stag, 

Or wind a bugle, hast presumed to do. 

Lkon. Nay, I pray forgive me, 

Father ; thou know’st I meant not to 
presume 

Dur. Can I refuse thee pardon ? 
Tliou art all 

That war and change have left to the 
poor Diirward 

Thy father, too, who lost his life and 
fortune 

Defending ' Lanercost, when its fair 
aisles 

Were spoil’d by sacrilege — I bless ’d 
his banner, 

And yet it prosper’d not. But — all 
I could — 

Thee from the wreck I saved, and for 
thy sake 

Have still dragg’d on my life of 
pilgrimage 

And penitence upon the hated shores 

I else had left for ever. Come with 
me. 

And I will teach thee there is heal- 

The wounds which friendship gives. 

\Exeunt. 


Scene II. 

The Scene changes to the interior of the 
Castle. An apartment is discovered, 
in which there is much appearance of 
preseyti poverty, mixed with some relics 
of former grandeur On the wall 
hangs, amongst other things, a suit 
of ancient armour; by the fable is a 
covered basket ; behind, and concealed 
by it, the carcass of a roe-deer. There 

is a small latticed ivindow, which, 
appearing to perforate a wall of great 
thickness, is supposed to look out 
towards the draivbrid^e. It is in the 
shape of a loop-hole for musketry; 
and, ash not unusual in old buddings, 
is placed so high up in the jvall, that 
it is only approaihed by five or six 
narrow stone steps. 

Fi.eanor, the wife of Oswald of 
Devorgoil, Flora and Katlefn, 
her Daughter and Niece, are discovered 
at work. The former spins, the latter 
are embroidering. Elfanoj? quits 
her own labour to examine the man- 
ner in which Flora is executing her 
task, and shakes her head as %f dis- 
satisfed. 

Ele. Fy on it, Flora; this botch’d 
work of thine 

Shows that thy mind is distant from 
thy task. 

The finest tracery of our old cathedral 

Had not a richer, freer, bolder pattern 

Than Flora once could trace. Thy 
thoughts are wandering. 

Flo. They’re with my father. 
Broad upon the lake 

The evening sun sunk down ; huge 
piles of cloud.s, 

Crimson and sable, rose upon his disk, 

And quench’d him ere his setting, 
like some champion 

In his last conflict losing all his glory. 

Sure signals those of storm. And if 
my father 
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Be on his homeward road From gentle Master Gullcrammer, to 


Ele. But that he will not. 

Baron of Devorgoil, this day at least 

He banquets with the nobles, who 
the next 

Would scarce vouchsafe an alms to 
save his household 

From want or famine. Thanks to a 
kind friend, 

For one brief space we shall not need 
their aid. 

Flo. {joyfuUy). What! knew you 
then his gift ? 

IIow silly I that would, yet durst not 
tell it 1 

I fear my father will condemn us both, 

That easily accepted such a present. 

Kat. Now, here’s the game a by- 
stander secs better 

Than those who play it. My good 
aunt is pondering 

On the goo \ chcci which Gullcrammer 
has sent us, 

And Flora thinks upon the forest 
venison. [A:>i(ie. 

Ele. (/oFloha^. Thyfatherneednot 
know on ’t ; ’tis a b* -jii 

Comes timely, when frugality, nay, 
abstinence, 

Might scarce avail us longer. I had 
hoped 

Ere now a visit from theyouthful donor. 

That we might thank his bounty ; and 
perhaps 

My Flora thought the same, when 
Sunday’s kerchief 

And the best kirtle were sought out, 
and donn’d 

To grace a work-day evening. 

Flo. Nay, mother, that is judging 
all too close 1 

My work- day gown was torn, my 
kerchief sullied. 

And thus — but, think you, will the 
gallant come ? 

Ele. He will, for with these dainties 
came a message 


intimate 

Flo. {greatly disappointed . Gull- 
crammer ? 

Kat. There burst the bubble - down 
fell house of cards. 

And cousin 's like to cry for ’t I '{Aside. 

Ele. Gullcrammer'? ay, Giillcram- 
mer ; thou scorn’st not at him ? 

’Twere something short of wisdom in 
a maiden, 

Who, like the poor bat in the Grecian 
fab’e, 

Hovers betwixt two classes in the 
world, 

And is disclaim’d by both the mouse 
and bird 

Kat. {aside'). I am the poor mouse. 

And may go creep into what hole I 
list, 

And no one heed me; yet I’ll waste 
a word 

Of counsel on my betters. - Kind my 
aunt, 

And you, my gentle cousin, were’t 
not better 

We thought of dressing this same 
gear for supper. 

Than quarrelling about the w'orthless 
donor ^ 

Ele. Peace, minx ' 

Flo Thou hast no feeling, cousin 
Katloen. 

Kat. Soh ^ 1 have brought them 
both on my poor sl.^'. Icrs ; 

So meddling peace-makers are still 
rewarded : 

E’en let themto’tagain, and fightitout 

Flo. Mother, were I disclaim’d of 
every class, 

I would not therefore so disclaim 
myself. 

As even a passing thougSl^iii^;'^,^^^ 
waste 

On cloddish Gullcrammer. 

Ele. List to me, love, and let 
adversity 
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What can have happ’d? he thought 
to stay the night. 

This gear must not be seen. 

[As she is about to remove the 
basket, she sees the body of the 
roe -deer. 

What have we here? a roe-deer! 
As I fear it, 

This was the gift of which poor Flora 
thought. 

The young and handsome hunter — 
but time presses. 

[^She removes the basket and the 
roe into a closet. As she has 
done — 

Enter Oswald Devorgoil, Flora, 
and Katleen. 

[^Ile is dressed in a scarlet cloak, 
which should seem tvorn and 
old — a headpiece, and old- 
fashtoned sivofd - the rest of his 
dress that of a peasant. His 
countenance and manner should 
express the moody and irritable 
haughtiness of a pwud man 
involved in calamity, and who 
has been exposed to recent in- 
sult. 

Osw. [addressing his wife). The sun 
hath set ; why is the drawbridge 
lower’d ? 

Ele. The counterpoise has fail’d, 
and Flora’s strength, 

Katlccn’s, and mine united, could not 
raise it. 

Osw. Flora and thou I A goodly 
garrison 

To hold a castle, which, if fame say 
true, 

Once foil'd the King of Norse and all 



times, but now — 

Osw. A herd of deer might storm 
proud Devorgoil. 


Kat. {aside to Flora). You, Flora, 
know full well one deer already 
Has enter'd at the breach ; and, what 
is worse, 

The escort is not yet march’d off, for 
Blackthorn 

Is still within the castle. 

Flo. In Heaven’s name, rid him out 
on 't, ere my father 
Discovers he is here I Why went he 
not 
Before ? 

Kat. Because I staid him on some 
little business ; 

I had a plan to scaie poor paltry 
Gullcrammcr 
Out of his paltry wits. 

Flo. Well, haste ye now. 

And try to get him off. 

Kat I will not promise that. 

I would not turn an honest hunter’s 

dog, 

So well I love the woodcraft, out of 
shelter 

In such a night as this ; far less his 
master : 

But I’ll do this, I’ll try to hide him 
for you. 

Osw. [ivhom his ivije has assisted to 
take off his cloak and feathered cap). 
Ay, take them off, and bring my 
peasant’s bonnet 

And peasant’s plaid : I ’ll noble it no 
farther. 

Let them erase my name from 
honour’s lists, 

And drag my scutcheon at their 
horses’ heels ; 

I have deserved it all, for I am poor, 
And poverty hath neither right of birth. 
Nor rank, relation, claim, norprivilege. 
To match a new-coin’d viscount, 
whose good graridsire. 

The Lord be with him 1 was a careful 
skipper. 

And steer’d his paltry skiff 'twixt 
Leith and Campvere — 
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Marry, sir, he could buy Geneva 
cheap, 

And knew the coast by moonlight. 

Flo Mean you the Viscount Ellon- 
dale, my father ? 

What strife has been between you? 

Osw. O, a trifle ! 

Not worth a wise man's thinking 
twice about - 

Piccedencc is a toy — a superstition 

About a table’s end, joint stool, and 
ticnchcr. 

Something was once thought due to 
long descent, 

And something to Galwegia’s oldest 
baron ; 

But let that pass— a dream of the old 
time. 

Ele. It is indeed a dream. 

Osw. {lunn'njr upon /nr raiher 
qnk/ily). Ha! said yc^ h t me hear 
the.se \,’ejd'<, more plain. 

Ei I Alas I tiiey -u'e but echoes of 
your own. 

Match’d with the real woes that hover 
o’er us, 

What aio the idle visions of pre- 
cedence, 

But, as you term them, dreams, and 
toys, and trifles, 

Not worth a wise man’s thinking 
twice upon ? 

Osw. Ay, ’twas for you 1 framed 
that consolation, 

The true philosophy of clouted shoe 

And linsey-woolsey kirtle. I know 
that minds 

Of nobler stamp receive no dearer 
motive 

Than what is link’d with honour. 
Ribands, tassels, 

Which are but shreds of silk and 
spangled tinsel ; 

The right of place, which in itself is 
momentary ; 

A word, which is but air — may in 
themselves, 


And to the nobler file, be steep’d so 
richly 

In that elixir, honour, that the lack 

Ol things so very trivial in themselves 

Shall be misfortune. One shall seek 
for them 

O’er the wild waves, one in the 
deadly breach 

And battle’s headlong front, one in 
the jiaths 

Of midnight study ; and, in gaining 
these 

Emblems of honour, each will hold 
himself 

Repaid for all his labours, deeds, and 
dangers. 

What then should he think, knowing 
them his own. 

Who sees vchat warriors and what 
sages toil lor. 

The formal and establish’d marks of 
honour 

Usui p’dfromhim by upstart insolence? 

Ei E tvJio ha s //.s/( nni lo the lai>t sj cech 
tvti/t sotne unpatiUKC . 1’lus is but 
empty declamation. 0-,wald. 

The fragments left at yonder full- 
spread binqiK t, 

Nay, even the poorest crust swept 
from the table. 

Ought to be far more precious to a 

j fiUllCT, 

Whose family lacks food, than the 
I vain boast, 

: He sate at the board hear! 

O-SW. Thou ’It dii\<. n . frantic! I 
I will tell thee, woman — 

Yet why to thee? J'liere is another ear 

Which that tale better suits, and he 
shall hear it. 

' at his sivoid, iihich he has 

nnbml^'ledy and addresses the 
le^t of the sp(('(/i to it. 

Yes, tru-Ly Iriend, my 
thy worth, 

And olteii proved it— often told me 
I ol it, 

2 F 
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Though thou and 1 be now held 
lightly of, 

And want the gilded hatchments of 
the time, 

I think we both may prove true metal 
still. 

'Tis thou shalt tell this story, right 
this wrong: 

Rest thou till time is fitting. {Hangs 
up the sword. 

{The Women look at each other 
with anxiety during this speech^ 
which they partly overhear. 
They both approach Oswald. 

Ele. Oswald, my dearest husband! 

F LO. My dear father ! 

Osw. Peace, both I we speak no 
more of this. I go 

To heave the drawbridge up. {Exit. 

[Katleen mounts the steps towards 
the loop-holCy and looks out. 

Kat. The storm is gathering fast; 
broad, heavy drops 

Fall plashing on the bosom of the lake, 

And dash its inky surface into circles ; 

The distant hills are hid in wreaths of 
darkness. 

’Twill be a fearful night. 

Oswald re-enters., and throws him- 
self into a seat. 

Ele. More dark and dreadful 

Than is owr destiny, it cannot be. 

Osw. [to Flora). Such is Heaven’s 
will ; it is our part to bear it. 

We’re warranted, my child, from 
ancient story 

And blessed writ, to say that song 
assuages 

The gloomy cares that prey upon our 
reason. 

And wake a strife betwixt our better 
^feelin"/t. , 

- '-i-Le dictates of the headlong 
passions. 

Sing, then, my love; for if a voice 
have influence 


To mediate peace betwixt me and my 
destiny. 

Flora, it must be thine. 

Flo. My best to please you 1 

SONG. 

When the tempest 's at the loudest. 
On its gale the eagle rides ; 

When the ocean rolls the proudest, 
Through the foam the sea-bird 
glides — 

All the rage of wind and sea 

Is subdued by constancy. 

Gnawing want and sickness pining. 
All the ills that men endure ; 

Each their various pangs combining. 
Constancy can find a cure — 

Pain, and Fear, and Poverty, 

Are subdued by constancy. 

Bar me from each wonted pleasure. 
Make me abject, mean, and poor ; 

Heap on insults without measure. 
Chain me to a dungeon floor — 

I ’ll be happy, rich, and free. 

If endow’d with constancy. 


ACT II. 

Scene I. 

Chamber in a distant part of the Castle. 
A large Window in the flat scene^ 
supposed to look on the Lake, which 
is occasionally illuminated by light- 
ning. There is a Couch-bed in the 
Room, and an antique Cabinet. 
Enter Katleen, introducing Black- 
thorn. 

Kat. This was the destined scene 
of action, Blackthorn, 

And here ourproperties. Butall in vain. 
For of Gullcrammer we ’ll see nought 
to-night, 
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Except the dainties that I told you of. 

Bla. O, if he 's left that same hog’s 
face and sausages, 

He will try back upon them, never 
fear it. 

The cur will open on the trail of 
bacon, 

Like my old brach-hound. 

Kat. And should that hap, weil 
play our comedy. 

Shall we not, Blackthorn ? Thou shalt 
be Owlspicgle 

Bla. And who may that hard- 
named person be? 

Kat. I 'vc told you nine times over. 

Bla. Yes, pretty Katlecn, but my 
eyes were busy 

In looking at you all the time you 
were talking ; 

And so I lost the tale. 

Kat. Then shut your eyes, and let 
you^ goodly cars 

Do their good office. 

Bla. That were too hard penance. 

Tell but thy tale once more, and I will 
hearken 

As if I were thrown out, and listening 
for 

My bloodhound’s distant bay. 

Kat. a civil simile ’ 

Then, for the tenth time, and the last, 
be told 

Owlspiegle was of old the wicked 
barber 

To Erick, wicked Lord of Devorgoil. 

Bla. The chief who drown’d his 
captives in the Solway : 

We all have heard of him. 

Kat. a hermit hoar, a venerable 
man 

(So goes the legend) came to wake 
repentance 

In the fierce lord, and tax’d him with 
his guilt ; 

But he, heart-harden’d, turn'd into 
derision 

The man of heaven, and, as his dignity 


Consisted much in a long reverend 
beard. 

Which reach’d his girdle, Erick caused 
his barber 

This same Owlspiegle, violate its 
honours 

With sacrilegious razor,andcliphis hair 

After the fashion of a roguish fool. 

Bla. This was reversing of our 
ancient proverb, 

And shaving for the devil's, not for 
God's sake. 

Kat. "J'rue, most grave Blackthorn ; 
and in punishment 

Of this foul act of scorn, the barber’s 
ghost 

Is said to have no resting after death, 

But haunts these halls, and chiefly 
this same chamber, 

Where the profanity was acted, trim- 
ming 

And clipping all such guests as sleep 
within it. 

Such is at least the tale our elders tell, 

With many others, of this haunted 
castle. 

Bla. And you would have me take 
this shape of Owlspiegle, 

And trim the wise Melchisedck ! 

I wonnot. 

Kat. You will not^ 

Bla. No — unless you bear a part. 

Kat. What ! can you not alone 
play such a farce ? 

Bla. Not I, I’m ’ Besides, 
we foresters 

Still hunt our game in couples. Look 
3’ou, Katleen, 

We danced at Shrovetide— then you 
wcic m^'^ partner ; 

We sung at Christmas— you kept time 
with me ; 

And if we go a nris^'^jy. this 
business, 

By heaven, you must be one, or 
Master Gullcrammcr 

Is like to rest unshaven. 
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Kat. Why, you fool, 

What end can this serve i 

Bla. Nay, I know not, I. 

But if we keep this wont of being 
partners. 

Why, use makes perfect : who knows 
what may happen ? 

Kat. Thou aria foolish patch. But 
sing our carol, 

Asl have alter’d it, with some few words 
To suit the characters, and I will 
bear [(jiirs a paper. 

Bla. Part in the gambol. I ’ll go 
stud^^ quickly. 

Is there no other ghost, then, haunts 
the castle. 

But this same barber shave-a-penny 
goblin ? 

I thought they glanced in every beam 
of moonshine, 

As frequent as the bat. 

Kat. I ’ve heard my aunt’s high 
husband tell of prophecies, 

And fates impending o’er the house 
of Devorgoil ; 

Legends first coin’d by ancient super- 
stition, 

And render’d current by credulity 
And pride of lineage. Five years have 
I dwelt. 

And ne’er saw any thing more mis- 
chievous 

Than what I am myself. 

Bla. And that is quite enough, 
I wan ant you. 

But, stay, where shall I find a dress 
To play this — what d’ye call him — 
Owlspiegle 1 

Kat. (^taking dt essesoutof iliecabincf). 
Why, there are his own clothes, 
Preserved with other trumpeiy of the 
sort, 

For^wc have nought but what is 

CJ nought. 

\She drops a cap as she draws oat 
the clothes. Blackthorn lifts itf 
and gives it to her. 


Nay, keep it for thy pains, it is a 
coxcomb ; 

So call’d in ancient times, in ours 
a fool’s cap ; 

For you must know they kept a Fool 
at Devorgoil 

In former days ; but now are well 
contented 

To play the fool themselves, to save 
expenses ; 

Yet give it me, I ’ll find a worthy use 
for 't. 

I ’ll lake this page’s dress, to play the 
page 

Cockledcmoy, who wa’Ls on ghostly 
Owlspiegle ; 

And \’ct ’tis needless, too, for Gull- 
crammer 

Will scarce be here to-night. 

Bla I tril you that he will ; I will 
uphold 

His plighted faith and true allegiance 

Unto a sous’d sow’s face and sau- 
sages, 

And such the dainties that you say 
he sent you, 

Against all other likings whatsoever, 

Except a certain sneaking of aftcc- 
tion, 

Which makes some folks I know of 
play the fool, 

To please some other folks. 

Kat. Well, I do hope he ’ll come : 
there ’s first a chance 

He will be cudgcll’d by my noble 
uncle - 

I ciy his mercy! by my good aunt’s 
husband. 

Who did vow vengeance, knowing 
nought of him 

But by report, and by a limping sonnet 

Which he had fashion’d to my cousin’s 

And forwarded by blind Tom Long 
the carrier ; 

So there’s the chance, first of a hearty 
beating, 
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Which failing, we vc this after-plot 
of vengeance. 

Bla. Kind damsel, how considerate 
and merciful ! 

But how shall we get off, our parts 
being play’d ? 

Kat. For that we are well fitted. 
Here 's a trap-door 

Sinks with a counterpoise ; you shall 
go that way. 

1 ’ll make my exit yonder ; ’ncath the 
window, 

A balcony communicates with the 
tower 

That overhangs the lake. 

Bla. ’Twere a rare place, this house 
of Devorgoil, 

To play at hidc-and-scck in : shall we 
tiT) 

One day, my pretty Katleen ? 

Kat. Haiuhj rude ranger! I’m 
no managed hawk 

To stoop to lure of yours. But bear 
you gallantly ; 

This Gullcrammcr hath vex’d my 
cousin much, 

1 fain would have some vengeance. 

Bla. I ’ll bear my part with glee ; — 
he spoke irreverently 

Of practice at a mark ! 

Kat. That cries for vengeance. 

But I must go ; I hear my aunt’s 
shrill voice ’ 

My cousin and her father will scream 
next. 

Ele. {at a distance , Katleen! Kat- 
Iccn ! 

Bla. Hark to old Sweetlips ’ 

Away with you before the full cry 
open — 

But stay, what have you there ? 

Kat {with a bundle she has taken 
from the wardrobe . My drc.ss, my 
page’s dress — let it alone. 

Bla. Your tiring-ioom is not, I 
hope, far distant ; 


You’re inexperienced in these new 
habiliments-- 

I am most ready to assist your toilet. 

Kat. Out, you great ass ! was ever 
such a fool ! {Runs off. 

Bla. {sings'^. 

O, Robin Hood was a bowman good, 

And a bowman good was he, 

And he met with a maiden in merry 
Sherwood, 

All under the greenwood tree. 

Now give me a kiss, cpioth bold Robin 
Hood, 

Now give me a kiss, said he. 

For there never came maid into merry 
Sherwood, 

But she paid the forester’s fee. 

I ’ve coursed this twelvemonth this 
sly puss, young Katleen, 

And she has dodged mo, turn’d be- 
neath my nose, 

And nung me out a score of yards at 
once ; 

If this same gear fadge right, I ’ll cote 
and mouth her. 

And then * whoop ! dead ! dead ! 
dead ' — She is the metal 

To make a woodsman’s wife of! 

[ Pauses a moment. 

Well, I can find a hare upon her form 

With any nun in N.m .ale, stalk 
a doer, 

Run Reynard to the earth for all his 
doubles, 

Reclaim a haggard hawk that’s wild 
and wayward, 

Can bait a wild cat : sure the devil ’s 
in ’t 

But I can match awoma'^^JJ^)’ 

{Sifs down on the couch to examine 
the paper. 
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Scene II. 

Scene changes to the inhabited apart- 
ment of the Castlcy as in the last 
Scene of the preceding Act. A fire 
is kmdledy by which Oswald sits in 
an attitude of deep and melancholy 
thought^ without paying attention to 
what passes around him. Elea- 
nor is busy in covering a table; 
Flora goes out and re enters^ as if 
busied in the kitchen. There should 
be some by-play —the women whisper- 
ing together^ and watching the state 
of Oswald ; then separating^ and 
seeking to avoid his observation^ when 
he casually raises his head^ and 
drops it again. This must be left to 
taste and management. The Women y 
in the first part of the scene y talk apart y 
and as if fearful of being overheard; 
the by-play of stopping occasionally y 
and attending to Oswald’s move- 
mentSy will give liveliness to the 
Scene. 

Ele. Is all prepared ? 

Flo. Ay ; but I doubt the issue 

Will give my sire less pleasure than 
you hope for. 

Ele. Tush, maid; I know thy 
father’s humour better. 

He was high-bred in gentle luxuries ; 

And when our griefs began, I’ve 
wept apart, 

While lordly cheer and high-fill'd 
cups of wine 

Were blinding him against the woe 
to come. 

He has turn’d his back upon a princely 
banquet : 

mHl." Spread his board this 

^^^'•hfghtVt least. 

Since chance hath better furnish’d, 
with dry bread, 

And water from the well 


Enter Katleen, and hears the last 
speech. 

Kat. {aside). Considerate aunt I she 
deems that a good supper 
Were not a thing indifferent even 
to him 

Who is to hang to-morrow. Since 
she thinks so, 

We must take care the venison has 
due honour. 

So much I owe the sturdy knave, 
Lance Blackthorn. 

Flo. Mother, alas! when Grief 
turns reveller. 

Despair is cup-bearer. What shall 
hap to-morrow ? 

Ele. I have learn’d carelessness 
from fruitless care. 

Too long I’ve watch’d to-morrow; 
let it come 

And cater for itself. Thou hcar’st the 
thunder. 

\Low and distant thunder. 
This is a gloomy night — within, alas 1 
[Looking at her husband. 
Still gloomier and more threatening. 
Let us use 

Whatever means we have to drive 
it o’er, 

And leave to Heaven to-morrow. 
Trust me. Flora, 

’Tis the philosophy of desperate want 
To match itself but with the present 
evil. 

And face one grief at once. 

Away, I wish thine aid and not thy 
counsel. 

[As Flora is about to go offy 
Gullcrammer’s voice is heard 
behind the flat sceney as if from 
the drawbridge. 

Gul. {behind). Hillo — hillo — hilloa 
— hoa~hoa ! 

[Oswald raises himself and listens : 
Eleanor goes up the steps, and 
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opens the wxndoiv at the loophole; 
Gullcrammek's voice is then 
heard more distinctly, 

Gul. Kind Lady Devorgoil 1 sweet 
Mistress Flora ! 

The night grows fearful, I have lost 
my way, 

And wander’d till the road turn’d 
round with me. 

And brought me back ! For Heaven’s 
sake, give me shelter ! 

Kat. (aside'). Now, as I live, the 
voice of Gullcrammcr ! 

Now shall our gambol be play’d off 
with spirit ; 

I ’ll swear I am the only one to whom 

That screech-owl whoop was e’er 
acceptable. 

Osw. What bawling knave is this 
that takes our dwelling 

For some hedge-inn, the haunt of 
latcd drunkards ? 

Ele. What shall I say? Go, Katleen, 
speak to him. 

Kat. (aside'). The game is in my 
hands ! I will say something 

Will fret the Baron’s pride ; and then 
he enters. 

(She speaks from the window.) Good 
sir, be patient ! 

We are poor folks ; it is but six 
Scotch miles 

To the next borough town, where 
your Reverence 

May be accommodated to your wants ; 

We are poor folks, an ’t please your 
Reverence, 

And keep a narrow household ; there’s 
no track 

To lead your steps astray 

Gul. Nor none to lead them right. 
You kill me, lady, 

If you deny me harbour. To budge 
from hence. 

And in my weary plight, were sudden 
death, 


Interment, funeral-sermon , tombstone, 
epitaph. 

Osw. Who *s he that is thus clamor- 
ous without ? 

(To Eleanor.) Thou know’st him? 

Ele. (confused), 1 know him 1 no 
— yes — *tis a worthy clergyman, 

Benighted on his way ; but think not 
of him. 

Kat. The morn will rise when that 
the tempest ’s past, 

And if hemissthe marsh, and can avoid 

The crags upon the left, the road is 
plain. 

Osw. Then this is all your piety ? 
to leave 

One whom the holy duties of his office 

Have summon’d over moor and wilder- 
ness, 

To pray beside some dying wretch’s 
bed. 

Who (erring mortal) still would cleave 
to life, 

Or wake some stubborn sinner to 
repentance, — 

To leave him, after offices like these, 

To choose his way in darkness ’twixl 
the marsh 

And dizzy precipice ? 

Ele. What can I do ? 

Osw. Do what thou canst — the 
wealthiest do no more ; 

And if so much, ’tis well. These 
crumbling walls, 

While yet they bear a roof, shall 
now, as ever, 

Give shelter to the wanderer. Have 
we food ^ 

He shall partake it. Have we none ? 
the fast 

Shall be accounted with the good 
man’s merits 

And our misfortunes. 

\He goes to the loop-hole while he 
speaksj and places himself there 
in room of his Wife^ who comes 
down with reluctance. 
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Gul. {without), Hillo — hoa — hoa 1 

By my good faith, I cannot plod it 
farther ; 

The attempt were death. 

Osw. {speaking from the ivindow'). 
Patience, my friend, I come to 
lower the drawbridge. 

{^Descends j and exit. 
Ele. O, that the screaming bittern 
had his couch 

Where he deserves it, in the deepest 
marsh ! 

Kat. I would not give this sport 
for all the rent 

Of Devorgoil, when Devorgoil was 
richest ! 

{To Eleanok.) But now you chided 
me, my dearest aunt, 

For wishing him a horse- pond for his 
portion ^ 

Ele. Yes, saucy girl ; but, an it 
please j'ou, then 

He was not fretting me; if he had 
sense enough, 

And skill to bear him as some casual 
stranger, — 

But he is dull as earth, and every hint 

Is lost on him, as hail-shot on the 
cormorant, 

Whose hide is proof except to miisket- 
bullcls ! 

Ylo. (apart). And yet to such a one 
would my kind mother, 

Whose chiefest fault is loving me too 
fondly, 

Wed her poor daughter ! 

EnterGu llcr am m er hisdt ess da mag cd 
by the storm ; Eleanor runs to meet 
hiniy in order to explain to him that 
she wished him to behave rts a stranger 
Gullcrammer, mistaking her ap- 
invitation to familiarity., 
advances with the air of pedantic 
conceit belonging to his character., when 
Oswald enters , — Eleanor recovers 
herself and assumes an air of dis- 


tance— Gullcrammer is confounded, 

and does not know what to make 

of it. 

Osw. The counterpoise has clean 
given way ; the bridge 

Must e’en remain unraised, and leave 
us open. 

For this night’s course at least, to 
passing visitants. 

What have we here? is this the 
reverend man ^ 

\He takes up the candle, and surveys 
Gullcrammer, ivho stiives to 
sustain the iii'^peftton ivith con- 
fidence, ivlnle ft a r obviously con 
tends with conedt and desiie to 
show hniibclf to the bc'^t advan- 
tage. 

Gul, Kind sir — or, good my lord 
- my band is runicd, 

But yet 'twas fresh this morning. 
I'his fell shower 

Hath somewhat smirch’d my cloak, 
but you may note 

It rates five marks per yard ; my 
doublet 

Hath fairly ’scaped ; 'tis thrce-piled 
taffi'ta. 

[^Opens his cloak, and displays his 
doublet. 

Osw A goodly inventory. Art thou 
a preach* T t 

Gul. Yea ; I laud Heaven and good 
Saint Mungo for it. 

Osw. ’Tis the time’s plague, when 
those that should weed follies 

Out of the common field, have their 
own minds 

O’errun with foppery. Envoys ’twixt 
heaven and earth. 

Example should with precept join, to 
show us 

How we may scorn the world with 
all its vanities. 

Gul. Nay, the high heavens fore- 
fend that I were vain I 
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When our learn’d Principal such 
sounding laud 

Gave to mine Essay on the hidden 
qualities 

Of the sulphuric mineral, 1 disclaim’d 
All self-exaltmcnt. And < turniug to 
the women) when at the dance, 
The lovely Saccharissa Kirkencroft, 
Daughter to Kirkencroft of Kirken- 
croft, 

Graced me with her soft hand, credit 
me, ladies, 

That still I Iclt myself a mortal man, 
'J'hoiigh beauty smiled on me. 

Osw. Come, sir, enough of this. 
That you 're our guest to-night, thank 
the rough heavens, 

And all our worscr fortunes ; be con- 
formable 

Unto my rules ; these are no Saccha- 
rissns 

To gild with compliments. There’s 
m your prol'essiun. 

As the best grain will have its piles 

of chair, 

A certain whiffler, wb > hath dared to 
bait 

A noble maiden with love tales and 
sonnets ; 

And if I meet him, his Geneva cap 
May scarce be proof to save his ass’s 
ears. 

Kat. (osiWe). Umph ' I am strongly 
tempted 

And yet I think 1 will be generous, 
And give his brains a chance to save 
his bones. 

Then there ’s more humour in our 
goblin plot, 

7'han in a simple drubbing. 

Ele. (T/>art to Flo liA^. What shall 
we do 2 If he discover him, 
He’ll fling him out at window. 

Flo. My father's hint to keep 
himself unknown 

Is all too broad, I think, to be neg- 
lected. 


Ele. But yet the fool, if we produce 
his bounty. 

May claim the merit of presenting it ; 

And then we 're but lost women for 
accepting 

A gift our needs made timely. 

Kat. Do not produce them. 

E’en let the fop go suppcrless to 
bed, 

And keep his bones whole. 

ObW. ft) his IVt/e], Hast thou 
aught 

To place before him ere he seek 
repose ? 

Ele. Alas ’ too well you know our 
needful fare 

Is of the narrowest now, and knows 
no surplus. 

Osw. Shame us not with thy nig- 
gard housekeeping; 

He is a stranger : were it our last 
crust, 

And he the veriest coxcomb e'er wore 
taffeta, 

A pitch he ’s little short of, he must 
share it, 

Though all should want to-morrow. 

Gul. pat tly m n hcarnig ivhat passes 
between them). Nay, I am no lover 
of your bauced dainties : 

Plain food and plenty is my motto 
stdl. 

Your mountain air is bleak, and brings 
an appetite : 

A soused sow's face, now, to my 
modest thinking, 

Has ne’er a fellow. What think 
these fair l.\dies 

Of a sow’s face and sausages ^ 

[^Makes signs to Eleanor. 

Flo. Plague on tne" 
and on his courte'^ics, 

Thewliole truth will come out ! [Aside. 

Osw. What should they think, but 
that youTe hke to lack 
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Your favourite dishes, sir, unless 
perchance 

You bring such dainties with you. 
Gul. No, not with me; not, in- 
deed, 

Directly with me ; but — aha ! fair 
ladies 1 {Makes signs again. 

Kat, He '11 draw the beating down — 
Were that the worst, 

Heaven's will be done ! {Aside, 

Osw. {apart). What can he mean ? 
This is the veriest dog-whelp ; 

Still he’s a stranger, and the latest 
act 

Of hospitality in this old mansion 

Shall not be sullied. 

Gul. Troth, sir, I think, under the 
ladies’ favour. 

Without pretending skill in second 
sight, 

Those of my cloth being seldom 
conjurers 

Osw. I '11 take my Bible-oath that 
thou art none. {Aside, 

Gul. I do opine, still with the 
ladies’ favour. 

That I could guess the nature of our 
supper : ' 

I do not say in such and such pre- 
cedence 

The dishes will be placed; house- 
wives, as you know, 

On such forms have their fancies; 
but, I say still. 

That a sow’s face and sausages 

Osw. Peace, sir! 

O’er-driven jests (if this be one) arc 
insolent. 

Flo. {apartf seeing herntother uneasy). 
The old saw still holds true — a 
churl’s he»\efits, 

^ .Vi^sTack of feeling, sense, 
and courtesy. 

Savour like injuries. 

{A horn is winded without; then 
a loud knocking at the gate. 


Leo. {without). Ope, for the sake 
of love and charity I 

[Oswald goes to the loop-hole, 

Gul. Heaven’s mercy I should 
there come another stranger. 

And he half starved with wandering 
on the wolds. 

The sow’s face boasts no substance, 
nor the sausages. 

To stand our reinforced attack 1 I 
judge, too. 

By this starved Baron’s language, 
there 's no hope 

Of a reserve of victuals. 

Flo. Go to the casement, cousin. 

Kat. Go yourself, 

And bid the gallant who that bugle 
winded 

Sleep in the storm-swept waste; as 
meet for him 

As for Lance Blackthorn. Come, I ’ll 
not distress you, 

I'll get admittance for this second 
suitor. 

And we’ll play out this gambol at 
cross purposes. 

But see, your father has prevented 
me. 

Osw. {seems to have spoken with 
those without and answers) Well, 
I will ope the door; one guest 
already. 

Driven by the storm, has claim’d my 
hospitality, 

And you, if you were fiends, were 
scarce less welcome 

To this my mouldering roof, than 
empty ignorance 

And rank conceit : I hasten to admit 
you. {Exit. 

Ele. {to Flo). The tempest thickens. 
By that winded bugle, 

I guess the guest that next will honour 
us. 

Little deceiver, that didst mock my 
troubles, 

'Tis now thy turn to fear 1 
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Flo, Mother, if I knew less or more 
of this 

Unthought of and most pc rilous visit- 
ation, 

I would your wishes were fulfill’d on 
me, 

And I were wedded to a thing like yon. 
Gul. {approaching. Come, ladies, 
now you see the jest is threadbare, 

And you must own that same sow’s 
face and sausages — - 

Re-enter Oswald with Leonard, &up- 
porting Bauldie Durward. Os- 
wald takes a vieiu of them ^ as for- 
merly o/Gullcrammer, then speaks. 

Osw. (Jo Leon.) By thy green cas- 
sock, hunting-spear and bugle, 

I guess thou art a luintsinan ? 

Leon, (^bowing withrcspect'). A ranger 
of th'i neit»hbouring royal forest, 

Under the good Lord Nithsdale; 
huntsman, thcr(-fore, 

In time of peace, and when the land 
has war, 

To my best powers a soldier. 

Osw. Welcome, as cither. I have 
loved the chase. 

And was a soldier once. This aged 
man, 

What may he be ? 

Dur. (jecovering his breath). Is but 
abeggar,&ir, an humble mendicant. 

Who feels it passing strange, that from 
this roof, 

Above all others, he should now crave 
shelter. 

Osw. Why so? You’re welcome 
both- only the word 

Warrants more courtesy than our 
present means 

Permit us to bestow. A huntsman 
and a soldier 

May be a prince's comrade, much 
more mine; 

And for a beggar — friend, there little 
lacks, 


Save that blue gown and badge, and 
clouted pouches. 

To make us comrades too ; then 
welcome both. 

And to a beggar’s feast. I fear brown 
bread. 

And water from the spring, will be 
the best on ’t ; 

For we had cast to wend abroad this 
evening. 

And left our larder empty. 

Gul. Yet, if some kindly fairy. 

In our behalf, would search its hid 
recesses, — 

(Apart.) We ’ll not go supperless now 
— we 're three to one. — 

Still do I say, that a sous’d face and 
sausages 

Osw. (looks sternly at him, then at his 
tvife). There’s something under 
this, but that the present 

Is not a time to question. (To Ele.) 
Wife, my mood 

Is at such height of tide, that a turn’d 
feather 

Would make me frantic now, with 
mirth or fury I 

Tempt me no more ; but if thou hast 
the things 

This carrion crow so croaks for, bring 
them forth ; 

For, by rny father’s beard, if I stand 
caterer, 

’Twill be a fearful hai'^' ct '. 

Fle. Your pleasure be obey’d. Come, 
aid me. Flora. [E.veant. 

[^During the folloiviiig speeches the 
Women place dishes on the table. 

Osw. (Jo Dur ) How did you lose 
your path * 

Dur. E’en when we thought to find 
it, a wild meteoc. 

Danced in the moss, aiiTi' 
astray. — 

I give small credence to the tales of old, 

Of Friar’s-lantern told, and Will-o’- 
Wisp, 
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Else would I say, that some malicious 
demon 

Guided us in a round ; for to the 
moat, 

Which we had pass'd two hours since, 
were we led, 

And there the gleam flicker’d and 
disappear’d 

Even on your drawbridge. I was so 
worn down. 

So broke with labouring through 
marsh and moor. 

That, wold I nold I, here my young 
conductor 

Would needs implore for entrance; 

else, believe me, 

I had not troubled you. 

Osw. And why not, father? Have 
you e’er heard aught, 

Or of my house or me, that wanderers, 
Whom or their roving trade or sudden 
circumstance 

Oblige to seek a shelter, should avoid 
The House of DevorgoiH 

Dur. Sir, I am English born, 

Native of Cumberland. Enough is said 
Why I should shun those bowers, 
whose lords were hostile 
To English blood, and unto Cumber- 
land 

Most hostile and most fatal. 

Osw. Ay, father Once my grand- 
sire plough’d, and harrow’d. 

And sow’d with salt, the streets of 
your fair towns ; 

And what of that? — you have the 
’vantage now. 

Dur. True, Lord of Devorgoil, and 
well believe I 

lliat not in vain wc sought these 
towers to-night, 

So strangeb/ ‘vd/lcd, to behold their 

Osw. Ay, thou wouldst say, 'twas 
fit a Cumbrian beggar 
Should sit an equal guest in his proud 
halls. 


Whose fathers beggar’d Cumberland. 
Greybeard, let it be so, 

I ’ll not dispute it with thee. 

( To Leonard zvho was speaking to 
Flora, but, on being surprised^ 
occupied himself with the suit of 
armour.') 

What makest thou there, young man ^ 
Leon. I marvell’d at this harness ; 
it is larger 

Than arms of modern days. How 
richly carved 

With gold inlaid on steel — how close 
the rivets — 

How justly fit the joints! I think the 
gauntlet 

Would swallow twice my hand. 

\He is about to take doivn some 
pati of the Armour; Oswald 
in tet feres. 

Osw. Do not displace it. 

My grandsire, Erick, doubled human 
strength, 

And almost human size— and human 
knowledge, 

And human vice, and human virtue 
also, 

Asstormorsun.shinc chanced to occupy 

H IS mental hemisphere. After a fatal 
deed, 

He hung his armour on the wall, for- 
bidding 

It e’er should be ta’cn down. There 
is a prophecy, 

That of itself ’twill fall, upon the night 

When, in the fiftieth year from his 
decease, 

Dcvorgoirsfca.stisfiill. This is the era ; 

But, as too well 3’ou see, no meet 
occasion 

Will do the downfall of the armour 
justice, 

Or grace it with a feast. There let it 
bide, 

Trying its strength with the old walls 
it hangs on 

Which shall fall soonest. 
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Dur. (Jooking at the trophy with a 
mixture of feeling). Then there 
stern Erick’s harness hangs un- 
touch’d, 

Since his last fatal raid on Cumberland ' 
Osw. Ay, waste and want, and 
recklessness — a comrade 

Still yoked with waste and want — 
have stripp’d these walls 

Of every other trophy. Antlcr’d 
skulls. 

Whose branches vouch’d the tales old 
vassals told 

Of desperate chases ; partisans and 
spears ; 

Knights’ barred helms and shields ; 
the shafts and hows, 

Axes and breastplates, ol the hardy 
yeomanry ; 

The banners of the vanquish’d — signs 
these arms 

Were n a as iiuiird in vain - have dis- 
appear’d. 

Yes, one by one they all have dis- 
appear’d ; 

And now Lord Erick’s harness hangs 
alone, 

’Midst implements ofvulgar husbandry 

And mean economy ; as some old 
warrior, 

Whom want hath made an i innate 
of an alms-house, 

Shows, ’mid the bcgg*ar'd spendthi ifts, 
base mechanics, 

And bankrupt pedlars, with whom 
fate has mix’d him. 

Dur. Or rather like a pirate, whom 
the prison house, 

Prime leveller next the grave, hath 
for the first time 

Mingled with peaceful captives, low 
in fortunes, 

But fair in innocence. 

Osw. {looking atDw. with surprise'. 

Friend, thou art bitter ! 

Dur. Plain truth, sir, like the vulgar 
copper coinage, 


Despised amongst the gentry, still 
flnds value 

And currency with beggars. 

Be it so. 

I will not trench on the immunities 

I soon may claim to share. Thy 
features, too. 

Though weather-beaten, and thy strain 
of language. 

Relish of better days. Come hither, 
friend, [ They speak apart. 

And let me ask thee of thine occupa- 
*ion. 

[Leonard looks mund^ and^seeing 
Oswald eiigaged with Dqr- 
WARf), and Gullcrammer ivith 
Eleanor, approaches hnvard<> 
Fiora, who must give him an 
opportunity of doing .so, with 
obvious attention on her pai t to 
gwe it the air of chance. The 
by -pi ay he*‘e will rest ivith the 
Lady, who mioit engage the at- 
tention of the audience by playing 
off a hllle female hypocrisy and 
simple cocjuetry, 

Leon. Flora 

Flo. Ay, gallant huntsman, may 
she deign to question 

Why Leonard came not at the ap- 
pointed hour ; 

Or why he came at midnight? 

Leoii. Love has no certain loadstar, 
gentle Flora, 

And oft gives up Uk .. m to way- 
waid pilotage. 

To .say the sooth, a beggar forced 
me hence, 

And Will o’- Wisp did guide us back 
again. 

Flo. Ay. aj", your beggar was the 
faded spectre 

Of Poverty , that sits ' '' ““‘ hold. 

Of these our ruin’d walls. ‘ f 'vc u'cdll 
unwise, 

Leonard, to let you speak so oft with 
me; 
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And you a fool to say what you have 
said. 

£*en let us here break short; and, 
wise at length, 

Hold each our separate way through 
life’s wide ocean. 

Leon. Nay, let us rather join our 
course together, 

And share the breeze or tempest, 
doubling joys. 

Relieving sorrows, warding evils off* 

With mutual effort, or enduring them 

With mutual patience. 

Flo. This is but flattering counsel, 
sweet and baneful ; 

But mine had wholesome bitter in *t. 

Kat. Ay, ay; but like the sly 
apothecary, 

You’ll be the last to take the bitter 
drug 

That you prescribe to others. 

[ They whisper E leanor advances 
to interrupt them^ foUoived by 
Gullcrammer. 

Ele. What, maid, no household 
cares ^ Leave to your ciders 

The task of filling passing strangers’ 
ears 

With the due notes of welcome. 

Gul. Be it thine, 

O Mistress Flora, the more useful 
talent* 

Of filling strangers’ stomachs with 
substantials ; 

That is to say — for learn’d commen- 
tators 

Do so expound substantials in some 
places — 

With a sous'd bacon-face and sau- 
sages. 

Flo. {apart). Would thou wert 
sous’d ^i^^^Jerable pedant, 

perverse, interrupting 

coxcomb 1 

Kat. Hush, coz, for we ’ll be well 
avenged on him, 


And ere this night goes o’er, else 
woman’s wit 

Cannot o’ertake her wishes. 

proceeds to arrange seats, 
Oswald and Durward come 
forward in conversation. 

Osw. I like thine humour well. 

So all men beg 

Dur. Yes; I can make it good by 
proof. Your soldier 
Begs for a leaf of laurel, and a line 
In the Gazette ; he brandishes his 
sword 

To back his suit, and is a sturdy beggar. 
The courtier begs a riband or a star. 
And, like our gentler mumpers, is 
provided 

With false certificates of health and 
fortune 

Lost in the public service. For your 
lover, 

Who begs a sigh, a smile, a lock of 
hair, 

A buskin-point, he maunds upon the 
pad, 

With the true cant of pure mendicity, 
‘ The smallest trifle to relieve a 
Christian, 

And if it like your Ladyship ! ’ 

\In a begging tone. 
Kat. {apart). This is a cunning 
knave, and feeds the humour 
Of my aunt’s husband, for I must not 
say 

Mine honour’d uncle. I will try a 
question. 

Your man of merit though, who serves 
the commonwealth. 

Nor asks for a requital? 

[7b Durward. 
Dur. Is a dumb beggar, 

And lets his actions speak like signs 
for him. 

Challenging double guerdon. Now, 
I ’ll show 

How your true beggar has the fair 
advantage 
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O'er all the tribes of cloakM men- 
dicity 

I have told over to you. The soldier's 
laurel, 

The statesman’s riband, and the lady's 
favour, 

Once won and gain'd, are not held 
worth a farthing 

By such as longest, loudest, canted 
for them ; 

Whereas your charitable halfpenny, 

Which is the scope of a true beggar’s 
suit, 

Is worth two farthings, and, in times 
of plenty. 

Will buy a crust of bread. 

Flo. ( interrupting hint, and address- 
ing her father). Sir, let me be 
a beggar with the time, 

And pray you come to supper. 

Ele. {to Oswald, apart). Must he 
sit with UN ^ 

\Loohmg at Durward. 

Osw. Ay, ay, what else ^ since we 
are beggars all ! 

When cloaks are ragged, Lure their 
worth is equal, 

Whether at first they were of silk or 
woollen. 

Ele. Thou art scarce consistent. 

This day thou didst refuse a princely 
banquet. 

Because a new-made lord was placed 
above thee ; 

And now 

Osw. Wife, I have seen, at public 
executions, 

A wretch, who could not brook the 
hand of violence 

Should push him from the scaffold, 
pluck up courage. 

And, with a desperate sort of cheer- 
fulness, 

Take the fell plunge himself. 

Welcome then, beggars, to a beggar's 
feast. 
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Gul. {who has in the meanwhile 
seated himself). But this is more. — 
A better countenance, — 

Fair fall the hands that sous’d it! — 
than this hog’s. 

Or prettier provender than these same 
sausages 

(By what good friend sent hither, 
shall be nameless, 

Doubtless some youth whom love hath 
made profuse), 

[^Smiling significantly at Eleanor 
and Flora 

No prince need wish to peck it. Long, 

I ween. 

Since that the nostrils of this house 
(by metaphor, 

I mean the chimneys) smell’d a steam 
so grateful — 

By your good leave I cannot dally 
longer. [Helps himself 

Osw. Du RWA r d above G ull- 

crammer). Meanwhile, sir. 

Please it your faithful learning to give 
place 

To grey hairs and to wisdom ; and, 
moreover. 

If you had tarried for the benedic- 
tion — 

Gul {somewhat abashed). I said 
grace to myself. 

Osw. {not minding him ). — and 
waited for the company of others. 

It had been better fashion. Time has 
been, 

I should have told a guest at De- 
vorgoil. 

Bearing himself thus forward, he was 
saucy. 

\_He seats himself and helps the 
company and himself in dumb- 
show. There ^^vJdJje a con- 
trast betwixt iHt") ■ 
his aristocratic civility, and the 
rude under-breeding of Gull- 
crammer. 
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Osw. (Jiavuig tasted the dish next 
him). Why, this is venison, 
Eleanor 1 

Gul. Eh ? What ? Let ’s see ! 
[^Pushes across Oswald and helps 
himself 

It may be venison ; 

I ’m sure 'tis not beef, veal, mutton, 
lamb, or pork. 

Eke am I sure, that be it what it 
will, 

It is not half so good as sausages, 

Or as a sow’s face sous’d. 

Osw. Eleanor, whence all this? 

Ele. Wait till to-morrow. 

You shall know all. It was a happy 
chance 

That furnish’d us to meet so many 
guests. \_Fills ivine. 

Try if your cup be not as lichly 
garnish’d 

As is your trencher.^ 

Kat. apart). My aunt adheres to 
the good cautious maxim 

Of — ‘Eat your pudding, friend, and 
hold your tongue.’ 

Osw. {tasting the ivine'^\. It is the 
grape of Bordeaux. 

Such dainties, once familiar to iiiy 
board. 

Have been estranged from ’t long. 

\^He ogam fills gln'^^y »nd 
continues to speak as he holds it 
up. 

Fill round, my friends — here is a 
treacherous friend now 

Smiles in 3 ’^our face, yet .seeks to .steal 
the jewel. 

Which is distinction between man 
and brute — 

I mean our reason — this he does, and 
smiles. 

friends treacherous? 

' ohe shall cross you 

1 Wooden trencliers sh^'iild be used, and the 

quaigli, a Scottish dniikingf-cup. 


Even ill your dearest interests; one 
shall slander you ; 

This steal your daughter, that defraud 
your purse : 

But this gay flask of Bordeaux will 
but borrow 

Your sense of mortal sorrows for a 
season, 

And leave, instead, a gay delirium. 

Methinks my brain, unused to such 
gay visitants, 

The influence feels already ! we will 
revel ! 

Our banquet shall be loud! it is our last. 

Katlecn, thy song. 

Kat. Not now, my lord ; I mean 
to sing to-night 

For this same moderate, grave, and 
reverend clergyman ; 

I 'll keep my voice till then. 

Er.r:. Your round rcfu.sal shows but 
cottage breeding. 

Kat. Ay, my good aunt, for I was 
cottage- nurtured, 

And taught, I think, to prize rny own 
wild will 

Above all .s.ncrificc to compliment. 

Here is a huntsman — in his eyes I 
rc.ad it, 

He sings the martial song my uncle 
I0VC.S, 

What time fierce Claver’se with his 
Cavaliers, 

Abjuring the new change of govern- 
ment, 

I'oicing his fearle.ss way through 
timorous friends, 

And enemies as timorous, left the 
capital 

To rouse in James's cause the distant 
Highlands. 

Have you ne’er heard the song, my 
noble uncle ? 

Osw. Have I not heard, wench ? 
It was I rode next him, 

’Tis thirty summers since — rode by 
his rein ; 
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We marched on through the alarm'd 
c'ity, 

As sweeps the osprey through a flock 
of gulls, 

Who scream and flutter, but dare no 
resistance 

Against the bold sea-empress. They 
did murmur, 

The crowds before us, in their sullen I 
wrath, 

And those whom we had pass’d, 
gathering fresh courage, 

Cried havoc in the rear; we minded 
them 

E'en as the brave bark minds the 
bursting billows, 

Which, yielding to her bows, burst on 
lier sides, 

And ripple in her wake. Sing me 
that strain, [ 7b Leonard. 

And thou shalt have a niccd T seldom 
tender, 

Because they're .ill I have to give — 
my thanks. 

Leon. Nay, ifyoii ’ll bear with wh.at 
I cannot help, 

A voice that's rough v. ith hollowing 
to the houmls, 

I ’ll sing the song even as old Rowland 
taught me. 

bONG. 

To the Lords of Convention 'tw.as 
Claver’sc who spoke, 

‘ Ere the King's crown shall fall there 
arc crowns to be broke ; 

So let each Cavalier who loves honour 
and me, 

Come follow the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 

* Come fill up my cup, come fill up 
my can, 

Come saddle your horses, and call 
up your men ; 


Come open the West Port, and let 
me gang free, 

And it’s room for the bonnets of 
Bonny Dundee '' 

Dundee he is mounted, he rides up 
the street, 

The bells arc rung backward, the 
drums they arc beat ; 

, But the Provost, douce man, said, 

I ‘Just e’en let him be, 

} The Glide Town is wcel quit of that 
' Dcil of Dundee.’ 

Come fill up my cup, &.c. 

As he rode down the sanctified bends 
of the How, 

Ilk carlinc was flyliiig and shaking her 
pow ; 

But the young jilaiits of grace they 
look’d coiilliie and sice, 

I Thinking, ‘ Luck to tliy bonnet, thou 
Bonny Dundee !' 

Come fill up my enp, See. 

With sourTiaturcd Whigs the Grass- 
market was cn min'd 

As if h.iif tlio West had set tryst to 
I be bang'd ; 

There w.ns spite in each look, there 
1 was tear in each c'o. 

1 As they watch'd fiji* the bonnets of 
Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill lip my cup, tS.c. 

These cowls of Kilmarnock h;id spits 
and had spears, 

Andlang-hal'tcdgullif stokillC.ivaliers; 

[ But they shrunk to close- licads, and 
the causeway was free, 

At the loss of the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, 

He spurr’d to the 
Castle roek. 

And with the gay Gordon ho gallantly 
spoke ; 
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* Let Mons Meg and her marrows ' 

speak twa words or three, 

For the love of the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee/ 

Come fill up my cup, &c. 

The Gordon demands of him which 
way he goes — 

* Where’er shall direct me the shade 

of Montrose 1 

Your Grace in short space shall hear 
tidings of me, 

Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, &c. 

^ There arc hills beyond Pentland, and 
lands beyond Forth, 

If there ’s lords in the Lowlands, 
there’s chiefs in the North; 

There arc wild Duniewassals, three 
thousand times three. 

Will cry hoigh! for the bonnet of 
Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, &c. 

‘There’s brass on the target of 
barken’d bull-hide ; 

There’s steel jn the scabbard that 
dangles beside ; 

The brass shall be burnish’d, the steel 
shall flash free. 

At a toss of* the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, &c. 

‘Away to the hills, to the caves, to 
the rocks — 

Ere I own an usurper, I ’ll couch with 
the fox ; 

And tremble, false Whigs, in the 

You ' have not seen the last of my 
bonnet and mel’ 

Come fill up my cup, &c. 


He waved his proud hand, and the 
trumpets were blown. 

The kettle-drums clash’d, and the 
horsemen rode on. 

Till on Ravelston’s cliffs and on 
Clermiston’s lee. 

Died away the wild war-notes of 
Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, come fill up 
my can. 

Come saddle the horses and call up 
the men. 

Come open your gates, and let me 
gae free. 

For it’s up with the bonnets of 
Bonny Dundee ! 

Ei-e. Katleen, do thou sing now. 
Thy uncle ’s cheerful ; 

We must not let his humour ebb 
again. 

Kat. But I ’ll do better, aunt, than 
if I sung, 

For Flora can sing blithe ; so can this 
huntsman. 

As he has shown e’en now ; let them 
duct it. 

Osw. Well, huntsman, we must 
give to freakish maiden 

The freedom of her fancy. Raise the 
carol, 

And Flora, if she can, will join the 
measure. 

SONG. 

When friends are met o’er merry cheer. 

And lovely eyes are laughing near, 

And in the goblet’s bosom clear 

The cares of day are drown’d ; 

When puns are made, and bumpers 
quaff’d. 

And wild Wit shoots his roving shaft. 

And Mirth his jovial laugh has laugh’d. 

Then is our banquet crown’d. 

Ah gay. 

Then is our banquet crown’d. 
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When glees are sung, and catches 
troird, 

And bashfulness grows bright an d bold , 

And beauty is no longer cold. ] 

And age no longer dull ; 

When chimes arc brief, and cocks do 
crow, 

To tell us it is time to go, 

Yet how to part we do not know. 

Then is our feast at full, 

Ah gay, 

Then is our feast at full. 

Osw. (rises with the cup in his hand). 
Dcvorgoil’s feast is full — 

Drink to the pledge I 

[^A tremendous burst of thunder 
follows these words of the Song ; 
and the Lightning should seem 
to strike the suit of black A rmour^ 
which falls with a crash^ All 
rise in surprise and fear except \ 
Gui.lcuammer, ivho tumbles 
over backwa^d^, and lies still. 
Osw. That sounded like the judg- 
ment-peal : the roof 
Still trembles with the volley. 

Dur. Happy those 

Who arc prepared to meet such fearful 
summons. 

Leonard, what dost thou there ? 

Leon. (supportingFLORA). The duty 
of a man — 

Supporting innocence. Were it the 
final call, 

I were not misemployM. 

Osw. The armour of my grandsire 
hath fallen down, 

And old saws have spoke truth. 

(Musing.) The fiftieth year - 
Devorgoil’s feast at fullest I What to 
think of it- - 

Leon, (lifting a scroll which had fallen 
with the armour). This may in- 
form us. 

I I should think this may be contrived, by having 
a transparent zig-zag in the flat-scene, immediately 
above the armour, suddenly and very strongly 
Illuminated. 


[Attempts to read the manuscript ^ 
shakes his head^ and gives it to 
Oswald. 

But not to eyes unlearned it tells its 
tidings. 

Osw. Hawks, hounds, and revelling 
consumed the hours 
I should have given to study. 

[Looks at the manuscript. 
These characters I spell not more 
I than thou. 

They are not of our day, and, as I think, 
Not of our language. Where’s our 
scholar now. 

So forward at the banquet ? Is he 
laggard 

Upon a point of learning ? 

Leon. Here is the man of letter’d 
dignity, 

E’en in a piteous case. 

[Drags CuLLCRAMMER forward. 
Osw. Alt waking, craven? canst 
thou read this scroll? 

Or art thou only learn’d in sousing 
swine’s flesh, 

And prompt in eating it ? 

Gul. Eh — ah! — oh— ho! — Have 
you no better time 

To tax a man with riddles, than the 
moment 

When he scarce knows whether he ’s 
dead or living ^ 

Osw. Confound the pedant? — Can 
you read the scroll, 

Or can you not, sir? If you can^ 
pronounce 

Its meaning speedily. 

Gul. Can I read it, quotha I 

^ When at our learned University, 

I gain’d first premium for Hebrew 
j learning, — 

Which was a '^ned 

Scottish snuff, ' - 

And half a peck of onions^ with a bushel 
\ Of curious oatmeal ; our Icarn’d Priii- 
^ cipal 
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Did say ‘ Melchisedek, thou canst do 
any thing ! ’ 

Now comes he with his paltry scroll 
of parchment, 

And * Can you read it?"- After such 
affront, 

The point is, if I ivill. 

Osw. A point soon solved. 

Unless you choose to sleep among 
the frogs ; 

For look yon, sir, there is the chamber 
window. 

Beneath it lies the lake. 

Ele. Kind master Gullcrammcr, 
beware my husband, 

He brooks no contradiction — ’tis his 
fault. 

And in his wrath he ’s dangerous. 

Gul. t^looks at the scroll, and mutters 
as if reading) 

Hashgaboth hotch potch — 

A simplcinattcr this to makcaroutof -- 
Ten rashersen bacon, mish’ mash venison, 
Sausagian soused-face — ’tis a simple 
catalogue 

Of our small supper — made by the 
grave sage 

Whose prescience knew this night 
that we should feast 
On venison, hash’d sow’s face, and 
sausages, 

And hung his steel- coat for a supper 
bell. 

E’en let us to our provender again. 
For it is written we shall finish it, 
And bless our stars the lightning left 
it us. 

Osw. This must be impudence or 
ignorance ! 

The spirit of rough Erick stirs within 
me, 

And I will knock thy brains out if 

H^OTu^ne scroll to me ! 

Gul. You ’re over hasty ; 

And yet you may be right too. "Tis 
Samaritan, 


Now I look closer on"t, and I did 
take it 

For simple Hebrew. 

Dun. ’Tis Hebrew to a simpleton. 

That we sec plainly, friend. Give me 
the scroll. 

Gul. Alas, good friend! what 
would you do with it ? 

Dur. {takes it from him). My best 
to read it, sir. The character is 
Saxon, 

Used at no distant date within this 
district ; 

And thus the tenor runs -nor in 
Samaritan, 

Nor simple Hebrew, but in wholesome 
English : — 

Dcvorgoil, thy bright moon waneth. 
And the rust thy harnc.ss staineth ; 
Servile guests the banquet soil 
Of the once proud Dcvorgoil. 

But should Black Erick’s armour fall. 
Took for guests shall scare you all ! 
They shall come ere peep of day, — 
Wake and watch, and hope and pray. 

Kat (/o Flora '. Here is fine foolery I 
An old wall shakes 

At a loud thunder-clap — down comes 
a suit 

Of ancient armour, when its wasted 
braces 

Were all too rotten to sustain its 
weight — 

A beggar cries out, Miracle ! and 
your father. 

Weighing the importance of his name 
and lineage, 

Must needs believe the dotard 1 

Flo. Mock not, 1 pray you; this 
may be too serious. 

Kat. And if I live till morning, I 
will have 

The power to tell a better tale of 
wonder 

Wrought on wise Gullcrammer. I ’ll 
go prepare me. [^Exit. 
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Flo. I have not Katleen’s spirit, 
yet I hate 

This Gullcrammer too heartily, to stop 
Any disgrace that’s hasting towards 
him. 

Osw. f to whom the J3eggar has been 
again reading the stroll ’Tis a 
strange prophecy > The silver moon, 
Now waning sorely, is our ancient 
bearing - 

Strange and unfitting guests 

Gul. (internipting hint). Ay, ay, 
the matter 

Is, as you say, all moonshine in the 
water. 

Osw. How mean you, sir? {threaten- 

•»s-) 

Gul. To show that I can rhyme 
With yonder bliicgown. Give me 
breath and timt, 

I will mainLain, in s;).lo oflii-s pretence, 
Mine exposition had the better sense ; 

It spoke good victuals and increase ol 
cheer ; 

And his, more guests to eat what we 1 
have here — i 

An increment right needless. | 

Osw. Get thee gone ; i 

To kennel, hound ! j 

Gul. The hound will have his bone. | 
['/"rt/jcs tip the philter of nualy and 
a flask. 

Osw. Flora, .show him his chamber 
— take him hence. 

Or, by the name I bear, I'll see his 
brains ! 

Gul. Ladies, good night ! I spare . 
you, sir, the pains. | 

{Exit, lighted by F lora ivith a lamp, i 

Osw. The owl is fled — I ’ll not to 
bed to-night ; 

There is some change impending o’er 
this house. 

For good or ill. I would some holy man 
Were here, to coun.sel us what we 
should do ’ 


Yon witless thin-faced gull is but 
a cassock. 

StulFd out with chaff and straw. 

Dur. {assuming an air of dignity). 

I have been wont, 

In other days, to point to erring mor- 
tals 

The rock which they should anchor on. 
\He holds up a Cioss ; the rest take 
a posture of devotion y and the 
Scene closes 

ACT III. 

Sci-:ne I. 

A ruinous Anteiooin in the castle. 
Enter Jantasthally diessed 

to play the chai acter oj Coc klkdlmoy, 
with the visor in her hand, 

Kat. I Ve scarce had time to glance 
at my sweet person, 

Yet this much could I see, with half 
a glance. 

My elfish dress becomes me I 'll not 
mask me 

Pill I have seen I.ancc Blackthorn. 
Lance! I say — [Cr?//5. 

Blackthorn, make haste! 

Enter Bi.ackihorn, hal^ dressed as 
Owispiegle 

Bla. Here am I — Blackthorn in the 
upper half. 

Much at your service ; but my nether 
parts 

Are gobliniscd and Owlspiegled I 
had much ado 

To get these trankurj^Y n. I nidge 
Lord Frick ** 

Kept no good house, and st«. 
quondam batber. 

Kat. Peace, ass, and hide you— 
Gullcrammer is coming ; 
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He left the hall before, but then took 
fright, 

And e’en sneak’d back. The Lady 
Flora lights him — 

Trim occupation for her ladyship ! 
Had you seen Leonard, when she left 
the hall 

On such fine errand I 

Bla. This Gullcrammer shall have 
a bob extraordinary 
For my good comrade’s sake. — But 
tell me, Katleen, 

What dress is this of yours ? 

Kat. a page’s, fool ! 

Bla. I *m accounted no great 
scholar, 

But ’Us a page that I would fain pe- 
ruse 

A little closer. {Approaches her, 

Kat. Put on your spectacles. 

And try if you can read it at this dis- 
tance. 

For you shall come no nearer. 

Bla. But is there nothing, then, 
save rank imposture, 

In all these tales of goblinry at Devor- 
goiU 

Kat. My aunt’s grave lord thinks 
otherwise, supposing 
That his great name so interests the 
Heavens, 

That miracles must needs bespeak its 
fall. 

I would that I were in a lowly cottage 
Beneath the greenwood, on its walls 
no armour 

To court the levin-bolt 

Bla. And a kind husband, Katleen, 
To ward such dangers as must needs 
come nigh. 

My father’s cottage stands so low and 

think it solitude itself ; 
The greenwood shields it from the 
northern blast, 

And, in the woodbine round its latticed 
casement 



The linnet’s sure to build the earliest 
nest 

In all the forest. 

Kat. Peace, you fool, they come. 
[Flora lights Gullcrammer 
across the Stage. 

Kat. {when they have passed). Away 
with you ! 

On with your cloak — be ready at the 
signal. 

Bla. And shall we talk of that same 
cottage, Katleen, 

At better leisure ? I have much to say 

In favour of my cottage. 

Kat. If you will be talking. 

You know I can’t prevent you. 

Bla. That ’s enough. 

(Aside.) I shall have leave, I see, to 
spell the page 

A little closer, when the due time 
comes. 


Scene II. 

Scene changes to Gullcrammer’s 
Sleeping Apartment. He enters^ 
ushered in by Flora, who sets on 
the table a flashy with the lamp. 

Flo. A flask, in case your Rever- 
ence be athirsty ; 

A light, in case your Reverence be 
afear’d ; — 

And so sweet slumber to your 
Reverence. 

Gul. Kind Mistress Flora, will 
you ? — eh ! eh ! eh ! 

Flo. Will I what ? 

Gul. Tarry a little ? 

Flo. (smiling). Kind Master Gull- 
crammer, 

How can you ask me aught so un- 
becoming? 

Gul. Oh, fie, fie, fie! Believe me, 
Mistress Flora, 

’Tis not for that — but being guided 
through 
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Such dreary galleries, stairs, and 
suites of rooms, 

To this same cubicle, I’m somewhat 
loth 

To bid adieu to pleasant company. 

Flo. a flattering compliment ! In 
plain truth you are frighten’d. 

Gul. What! frighten’d! — I — I— am 
not timorous. 

Flo. Perhaps you Ve heard this is 
our haunted chamber? 

But then it is our best. Your Rever- 
ence knows, 

That in all tales which turn upon 
a ghost, 

Your traveller belated has the luck 

To enjoy the haunted room— it is 
a rule : 

To some it were a hardship, but to 
you. 

Who are a scholar, and not timor- 
ous — 

Gul. I did not say I was not timor- 
ous, 

I said I was not temerarious. 

I ’ll to the hall again. 

Flo. You’ll do your pleasure, 

But you have somehow moved my 
father’s anger. 

And you had better meet our playful 
Owlspiegle — 

So is our goblin call’d— than face 
Lord Oswald. 

Gul. Owlspiegle ? 

It is an uncouth and outlandish name, 

And in mine ear sounds fiendish. 

Flo. Hush, hush, hush ! 

Perhaps he hears us now — {in an 
undertone). A merry spirit; 

None of your elves that pinch folks 
black and blue. 

For lack of cleanliness. 

Gul. As for that, Mistress Flora, 

My taffeta doublet hath been duly 
brush’d, 

My shirt hebdomadal put on this 
morning. 


Flo. Why, you need fear no goblins. 
But this Owhspiegle 
Is of another class ; — yet has his 
frolics ; 

Cuts hair, trims beards, and plays 
amid his antics 

The office of a sinful mortal barber. 
Such is at least the rumour. 

Gul. He will not cut my clothes, 
or scar my face, 

Or draw my blood ? 

Flo. Enormities like these 

Were never charged against him. 

Gul. And, Mistress Flora, would 
you smile on me, 

If, prick’d by the fond hope of your 
approval, 

I should endure this venture ^ 

Flo. I do hope 

I shall have cause to smile. 

Gul. Well ' in that hope 

I will embrace the achievement for 
thy sake. [ 5 //^ is ^oing. 

Yet, stay, .stay, stay ! — on second 
thoughts I will not I 
I ’ve thought on it, and will the mortal 
cudgel 

Rather endure than face the ghostly 
razor ! 

Your crab-tree’s tough but blunt, — 
your razor’s polish’d, 

But, as the proverb goes, ’tis cruel 
sharp. 

I 'll to thy father, and unto his plea- 
sure 

Submit these destined shoulders. 

Flo. But 3^011 shall not, 

Believe me, sir, you shall not ; he is 
desperate, 

And better far be trimm’d by ghost or 
goblin, 

Than by my sire in a ij:f‘-r.\*there arc 
stores 

Of hidden treasure, too, and Heaven 
knows what, 

Buried among these ruins ; you shall 
stay. 
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{Apart^ And if indeed there be such 
sprite as Owlspiegle, 

And, lacking him, that thy fear plague 
thee not 

Worse than a goblin, I have miss'd 
my purpose, 

Which else stands good in either 
case. {Aloud Good- night, sir. 

\ExH^ and double-locks the door. 

Gul. Nay, hold ye, hold! Nay, 
gentle Mistress Flora, 

Wherefore this ceremony? .She has 
lock’d me in. 

And left me to the goblin 1 {Listen- 
ing.') So, so, so 1 

I hear her light foot trip to such a 
distance, 

That I believe the castle’s breadth 
divides me 

From human company. I 'm ill at 
ease ; 

But if this citadel {Laying his hand on 
hi^ stomach) were better victual’d, 

It would be better niann’d. 

[.Sf/s doivn and drtnks. 

She has a footstep light, and taper 
ankle. [Chtukles. 

Aha ' that ankle ! yet, confound it too, 

But for those charms Melchisedck 
had been 

Snug in his bed at Mucklewhame. I 
say. 

Confound her footstep, and her instep 
too. 

To use a cobbler’s phrase. There I 
was quaint. 

Now, what to do in this vile circum- 
stance, 

To watch or go to bed, I can't 
determine ; 

Were I a-hciL-the ghost might catch 

Popping, 

And if I watch, my terrors will 
increase 

As ghostly hours approach. I '11 to 
my bed 


E’en in my taffeta doublet, shrink my 
head 

Beneath the clothes, leave the lamp 
burning there, 

[^Sets it on the table. 

And trust to fate the issue. 

\He lays aside his cloaky and 
brushes it, as from habits start- 
ing at every moment ; ties a nap- 
kin over his head ; then shrinks 
beneath the bed-clothes He starts 
once or tivice, and at length 
seems to go to sleep. A bell 
tolls ONE. He leai’S up in his 
bed. 

Gul. I had just coax’d myself to 
sweet forgetfulness. 

And that confounded bell — I hate all 
bells. 

Except a dinner bell — and yet I lie, 
too,- - 

I love the bell that soon shall tell the 
parish 

Of Gabblcgoosc Melchiscdck’s in- 
cumbent. 

And shall the future minister of 
Gabblcgoosc, 

Whom his parishioners will soon 
rcquii e 

To exorcise their ghosts, detect their 
witchc.s, 

Lie shivering in his bed for a pert 
goblin. 

Whom, be he switch'd or cocktail’d, 
horn’d or poll'd, 

A few tight Hebrew words will soon 
send packing? 

Tush I I will rouse the parson up 
within me. 

And bid defiance ^ A distant noise?^ 

In the name of Heaven, 

What sounds are these ' O Lord I 
this comes of rashness ! 

[^Draws his head down under the 
bed-clothes. 
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Duet without^ between Owlspiegle and 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

OWLSPIEGI-E. 

Cockledcmoy * 

My boy, my boy 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Here, father, here. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Now the pole-star ’s red and burning, 
And the witch’s spindle turning. 
Appear, appear ! 

Gul. {who has again laiscd himself, 
and listened with gt eat ten or to the 
Duct I have heard of the devil's 
dam before, 

Rut never of his child. Now, Heaven 
deliver me 1 

The Papists have the better of us 
there, — 

They lia''" tiK "• T.jlin prayers, cut and * 
Ojied, I 

And pat for such occasion : I can think | 
On nought but the vernacular. 

OWI SPILOLF. 

Cockledcmoy ' 

My boy, my boy, 

We ’ll sport us here ; 

COCK LEDFMOY. 

Our gambols play, 

Like elve and fay ; 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

And domineer, 

BOTH. 

Laugh, frolic, and frisk, till the 
morning appear. 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Lift latch, open clasp, 

Shoot bolt, and burst hasp ! 

[ The door opens with violence. 
Enter Blackthorn as Owl- 
spiectLE, fantastically dressed as 


a Spanish Barber, tall, thin, 
emaciated, and ghostly; Kat- 
LEEN, as Co( KLLDEMOY, attends 
as his Page. All their manners, 
tone-i, and motions, are fan- 
tastic, as those of Goblins. They 
tnake two or three times the circuit 
of the room, without seeming to 
see Gui lcrammer. They then 
resume their Chant, or Recitative. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledcmoy ! 

My boy, iny boy. 

What wilt thou do that will give thee 
joy ? 

Wilt thou ride on the midnight owl? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

No ; for the weather is stormy and foul. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledcmoy ! 

My boy, my boy, 

What wilt thou do that can give thee 

joy * 

With a needle for a sword, and a 
thimble for a hat, 

Wilt thou fight a traverse with the 
castle cat ? 

COCK I EDEMOY. 

j Oh, no ’ she has claws, and I like not 
I that. 

(iuL I see the devil is adoting father, 

\ And .spoils his children : M is llie surest 
way 

To make cursed imps of them. They 
see me not. 

What will they think on next ? It 
must be own’d, 

They have a dainty choice of occu- 
pations. 

OWLSPIL^tk.''.* 
Cocklcdemoy ! 

My boy, my boy. 

What shall we do that can give theejoy? 
Shall we go seek for a cuckoo’s nest ? 
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COCKLEDEMOY. 

That *s best, that ’s best 1 

BOTH. 

About, about, 

Like an elvish scout. 

The cuckoo’s a gull, and we’ll soon 
find him out. 

\They search the room with mops 
and mows. At length Cockle- 
DEMOY jumps on the bed. Gull- 
crammer raises himself half up^ 
supporting himself by his hands. 
CocKLEDEMOY does the same, 
and grins at him, then skips from 
thebed, and #t<«5/oOwlspiegle. 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

I ’vc found the nest. 

And in it a guest, 

With a sable cloak and a taffeta vest ; 
He must be wash’d, and trimm’d, and 
dress’d, 

To please the eyes he loves the best. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

That ’s best, that ’s best. 

, BOTH. 

He must be shaved, and trimm’d, and 
dress’d. 

To please the^eyes he loves the best. 

\They arrange shaving things on 
the table, and sing as they pre~ 
pare them. 

BOTH. 

Know that all of the humbug, the bite, 
and the buz, 

Of the make-believe world, becomes 
forfeit to us. 

o^^^gg/ll/fl0l^.arpening his razoi^. 
The sword this is made of was lost 
in a fray 

By a fop, who first bullied and then 
ran away ; 


And the strap, from the hide of a 
lame racer, sold 

By Lord Match, to his friend, for 
some hundreds in gold. 

BOTH. 

For all of the humbug, the bite, and 
the buz, 

Of the make-believe world, becomes 
forfeit to us. 

COCKLEDEMOY {placing the napkin). 

And this cambric napkin, so white 
and so fair, 

At an usurer's funeral I '••tole from 
the heir. 

\^Drops something from a vial, as 
going to make suds. 

This dewdrop I caught from one eye 
of his mother, 

Which wept while she ogled the 
parson with t’ other. 

BOTH. 

For all of the humbug, the bite, and 
the buz. 

Of the make-believe world, becomes 
forfeit to us. 

owLSPiEGi.E {arranging the lather and 
the basin). 

My soap-ball is of the mild alkali 
made, 

Which the soft dedicator employs in 
his trade ; 

And it froths with the pith of a promise, 
that 's sworn 

By a lover at night, and forgot on the 
morn. 

BOTH. 

For all of the humbug, the bite, and 
the buz. 

Of the make-believe world, becomes 
forfeit to us. 

Halloo, halloo. 

The blackcock crew. 
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Thrice shriek’d hath the owl, thrice 
croak’d hath the raven, 

Here, ho ! Master Gullcrammer, rise 
and be shaven ! 

Da capo. 

Gul. {who has been observing them), 

I 'II pluck a spirit up ; they 're merry 
goblins, 

And will deal mildly. I will soothe 
their humour ; 

Besides, my beard lacks trimming. 

\IIe rises from his bedy and ad' 
vanccs with great symptoms of 
trepidationy but affecting an air 
of composure. The Goblins re- 
leivehim with fantastic ceremony . 
Gentlemen, ’tis your will I should be 
trimm'd — 

E’en do your pleasure. [^They point 
to a seat — he sits A 

Think, howsoe'er, 
Of inc as one tvho hates to see his 
blood ; 

Therefore I do beseech you, signior, 
Be gentle in your craft. I know those 
barbers, — 

One would have harrows driven across 
his visnomy 

Rather than they should touch it with 
a razor. 

OwLSPiEGLE shaves Guli.crammer, 
while CocKLEDEMOY shigs. 
Father never started hair, 

Shaved too close, or left too bare; 
Father’s razor slips as glib 
As from courtly tongue a fib. 
Whiskers, mustache, he can trim in 
Fashion meet to please the women ; 
Sharp's hisbiade, perfumed hislathcr — 
Happy those are trimm’d by father ! 

Gul. That ’s a good boy. I love to 
hear a child 

Stand for his father, if he were the 
devil, — 


Craving your pardon, sir. What 1 sit 
again ? 

My hair lacks not your scissors. 

[OwLSPiLGLE insists on his sitting. 
Nay, if you ’re peremptory, I ’ll ne’er 
dispute it. 

Nor eat the cow and choke upon the 
tail : 

E’en trim me to your fashion. 

[OwLSPiEGLE cuts ht's hair, and 
shaves his head, ridiculously. 

COCKLEDEMOY {siugs as before'). 
Hairbreadth 'scapes, and hairbreadth 
snares, 

Harebrain’d follies, ventuies, cares, 
Part when father clips your hairs. 

If there is a hero frantic, 

Or a lover too romantic ; 

If threescore seeks second spouse. 

Or fourteen lists lover’s vows, — 

Bring them here : for a Scotch hoddle, 
Owlspiegle shall trim their noddle. 

[They take the napkin from about 
GuLLCRAMMER’s//rr/&. lletitakes 
bows of acknowledgment y which 
they returnfantasticallyy andsing. 

Thrice crov/’d hath the blackcock, 
thrice croak'd hath the raven, 
And Master Mclehisedek Gullcram- 
mer's shaven ! 

Gul. My friends, you are too musical 
for me ; 

But though I cannot cr.| e with you 
in song 

I would, in humble prose, inquire of 
you. 

If that you will permit me to acquit 
Even with the barber’s pence the 
barber’s service ? 

[ They shake their heads. 
Or if there is aught ^ fi' do 

for you, 

Sweet Master Owlspiegle, or your 
loving child. 

The hopeful Cockle ’moy? 


[He motions to rise. 
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COCKLEDEMOY. 

Sir, you have been trimm’d of late, 
Smooth ’syourchinandbaldyourpatc; 
Lest cold rheums should work you 
harm, 

Here ’s a cap to keep you warm. 

Gul. Welcome, as Fortunatus’ 
wishing-cap, 

For 'twas a cap that I was wishing for. 
^There I was quaint in spite of mortal 
terror.) 

he puts on the cap^ a pair of 
ass^s ears disengage themselves. 

U pon my faith , it is a dainty head-dress, 
And might become an alderman ! 

Thanks, sweet Monsieur, 

Thou 'rt a considerate youth. 

[^Doth Goblins boiv ivith ceremony 
to Gulixrammef^, ivho n turns 
their salutation. Owlspikglk 
descends by the trap door. Cock- 
LEDEMOY spnngs out at ivindow 
SONG (ivithout). 

OWLSl’lEGLE. 

Cockledemoy, my hope, my care, 
Where art thou now, O tell me where^ 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Up in the sky 
On the bonny dragonfly; 

Come, father, come you too ; 

.She has four wings and strength enow. 
And her long body has room for two. | 
Gul. Cockledemoy now is a naughty 
brat. 

Would have the poor old stiff-rump'd 
devil, his father. 

Peril his fiendish neck. All boys are 
thoughtless. 

SONG. 

WfiWn^aydidst thou take ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

I have fall’n in the lake — 

Help, father, for Beelzebub’s sake I 


Gul. The imp is drown’d — a strange 
death for a devil, — 

O, may all boys take warning, and be 
civil ; 

Respect their loving sires, endure a 
chiding. 

Nor roam by night on dragonflies a- 
riding ! 

COCKLEDEMOY {stHgs). 

Now merrily, merrily, row I to shore, 

My bark is a bean-shell, a straw for 
an oar. 

OWLSPIECLE {sings)'. 

My life, my joy. 

My Cockledemoy! 

Gul. I can bear this no longer; 
thus children are spoil’d. 

[Strikes into the tune. 

Master Owlspicglc, hoy I 

He deserves to be wJiipp’d, little 
Cockledemoy ! 

[Their voices are heardy as if 
dying away. 

Gul. They’re gone I Now, am I 
scared, or am I not ? 

T think the very desperate ecstasy 

Of fear has given me courage. This 
is strange, now : 

When they were here I was not half 
so frighten’d 

As now they ’re gone : they were 
a sort of company. 

What a strange thing is use ! A horn, 
a claw, 

The tip of a fiend’s tail, was wont to 
scare me : 

Now am I with the devil hand and 
glove ; 

His soap has lather’d, and his razor 
shaved me ; 

I 've joined him in a catch, kept time 
and tune. 

Could dine with him, nor ask for 
a long spoon ; 
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And if I keep not better company, 
What will become of me when I shall 
die ? lExtt. 


Scene III. 

A Gothic Hall, waste and ruinous. 
The moonlight is at times seen 
through the shafted windows Enter 
Katleen and Bi.acktiiorn. They 
have throivn off the more ludicrous 
parts of their disguise. 

Kat. This way, this way ; was 
ever fool so gull’d ! 

Bla. I play’d the barber better than 
I thought for. 

Well, I 've an occupation in reserve, 
When the long-bow and merry musket 
fail me. 

But, hark yc, pretty Katleen. 

Kat. What should I hearken to? 
Bla Art thou not afraid, 

In these wild li.^lls while playing 
feigned goblins, 

That we may meet with real ones ? 

Kat. Not a jot. 

My spirit is too light, my heart too 
bold, 

To fear a visit from the other world. 
Bla. But is not this the place, the 
very hall 

In which men say that Oswald’s 
grandfather, 

The black Lord Erick, walks his 
penance round? 

Credit me, Katleen, these half- 
inouldcr'd columns 

Have in their ruin something very 
fiendish, 

And, if you ’ll take an honest friend’s 
advice, 

The sooner that you change their 
shatter’d splendour 
For the snug cottage that I told you of, 

1 I have a notion that tliis can be mana>fed so as to 
represent imperfect, or tinting moonli;fht, upon the 
plan of the Fidophuslkon. 


Believe me, it will prove the blither 
dwelling. 

Kat. If I e'er see that cottage, 
honest Blackthorn, 

Believe me, it shall be from other 
motive 

Than fear of Erick’s spectre. 

\^A rustling sound is heard. 

Bi.a. I heard a rustling sound — 
Upon my life, there’s something in 
the hall, 

Katleen, besides us two ! 

Kat. a yeoman thou, 

A forester, and frighten’d I I am sorry 
I gave the fool’s-cap to poor Gull- 
crammer, 

And let thy head go bare. 

[ The same mshing sound is repeated. 

Bla. Why, are you mad, or hear 
you not the sound ? 

Kat. And if I do, I take small heed 
of it 

Will you allow a maiden to be bolder 
Than you, with heard on chin and 
sword at girdle ? 

Bla. Nay, if I had my sword, 
I would not care ; 

Though I ne'er heard of master of 
defence 

So active at his weapon .ns to brave 
The devil, or a ghost See ! see ! see 
yonder ! 

\^A Figure I'i imperfectly seen 
between iwo of the pillars. 

Kat. There’s sunn thing moves, 
that s certain, and the moonlight. 
Chased by the Hitting gale, is too 
imperfect 

To show its form ; but, in the name of 
God, 

I ’ll venture on it boldly. 

Bla. j^Wjlt thou so? 

Were I alone, now, I were strongly 
tempted 

To trust my heels for safety ; but with 
thee. 
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Be it fiend or fairy, I Ml take risk to 
meet it. 

Kat. It stands full in our path, and 
we must pass it. 

Or tarry here all night. 

Bla. In its vile company? 

[As they advance towards the 
Figure^ it is more plainly distin- 
guishedj which might, I think, 
be contrived by raising successive 
screens of cf ape ^ The Figure is 
wrapped in a long robe, like the 
mantle of a Hermit, or Palmer. 

Pal. Ho ! ye who thread by night 
these wildering scenes, 

In garb of those who long have slept 
in death, 

Fear ye the company of those you 
imitate ? 

Bla. This is the devil, Katleen, let 
us fly ! f Runs off. 

Kat. I will not fly ; why should 
I ? My nerves shake 

To look on this strange vision, but 
my heart 

Partakes not the alarm. If thou dost 
come in Heaven’s name, 

In Heaven’s name art thou welcome ! 

Pal. I come, by Heaven permitted. 
Quit this castle : 

There is a fate on’t ; if for good or 
evil, 

Brief space shall soon determine. In 
that fate, 

If good, by lineage thou canst nothing 
claim ; 

If evil, much may’st suffer. Leave 
these precincts. 

Kat. Whatever thou art, be answer'd ! 
Know, I will not 

Desert the kinswoman who train’d 
my yoig^#' 

Know that I will not quit my friend, 
my Flora; 

Know that I will not leave the ag6d 
man 


Whose roof has shelter’d me. This 
is my resolve : 

If evil come, I aid my friends to bear it; 

If good, my part shall be to see them 
prosper, — 

A portion in their happiness from which 

No fiend can bar me. 

Pal. Maid, before thy courage. 

Firm built on innocence, even beings 
of nature 

More powerful far than thine give 
place and way ; 

Take then this key, and wait the event 
with courage. 

[He drops the key. //> disappears 
gradually, the moonlight fail- 
ing at the same time, 

Kat. {after a pause). Whate’er it 
was, 'tis gone ! My head turns 
round 

The blood that lately fortified my heart 

Now eddies in full torrent to my brain, 

And makes wild work with reason. 
I will haste, 

If that my steps can bear me so far safe, 

To living company. What if I meet it 

Again in the long aisle, or vaulted 
passage ? 

And if I do, the strong support that 
bore me 

Through this appalling interview, 
again 

Shall strengthen and uphold me. 

[As she step’i forward she stumbles 
over the key. 

What’s this? The key? — there may 
be mystery in ’t. 

I'll to my kinswoman, when this 
dizzy fit 

Will give me leave to choose my way 
aright. [She sits down exhausted. 

Re mter Blackthorn, with a drawn 
sword and torch. 

Bla. Katleen! What, Katleen 1 
What a wretch was I 
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To leave her! Katleen, I am wea^ 1 
pon'd now, j 

And fear nor dog nor devil. She 
replies not I 

Beast that I was! nay, worse than 
beast ; the stag, 

As timorous as he is, fights for his 
hind. 

What 's to be done ? I ’ll search this 
cursed castle 

From dungeon to the battlements ; if 
I find her not 

I’ll fling me from the highest pin- 
nacle — 

Katleen (w/io has somewhat 
gathered her spirits^ in consequence 
of his entrance^ comes behind and 
touches him ; he starts). Bravesir 1 

I *11 spare you that rash leap. You ’re 
a bold woodsman ! 

Surely I hope that from this night 
henceforward 

You’ll never kill a hare, since you’re 
akin to them ; 

O, I could laugh, but that my head ’s 
so dizzy. 

Bla. Lean on me, Katleen. By my 
honest word, 

I thought you close behind ; I was 
surprised, 

Not a jot frighten’d. 

Kat. Thou art a fool to ask me to 
thy cottage. 

And then to show me at what slight 
expense 

Of manhood I might master thee and it. 

Bla. I’ll take the risk of that. 
This goblin business 

Came rather unexpected ; the best 
horse 

Will start at sudden sights. Try me 
again. 

And if I prove not true to bonny 
Katleen, 

Hang me in mine own bowstring. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene IV. 

The Scene returns to the Apartment 
at the beginning of Act II, Oswald 
and Durward are discovered with 
Eleanor, Flora, and Leonard. 

shuts a Prayer book^ which 
he seems to have been reading. 

Dur. ’Tis true ; the difference 
betwixt the churches. 

Which zealots love to dwell on, to 
the wise 

Of either flock are of far less im- 
portance 

Than those great truths to which all 
Christian men 

Subscribe with equal reverence. 

Osw. We thank thee, father, for 
the holy office. 

Still best performed when the pastor’s 
tongue 

Is echo to his breast; of jarring 
creeds 

It ill beseems a layman's tongue to 
speak. 

Where have you stow'd yon prater ? 

[To Flora. 

Flo. Safe in the goblin-chamber. 
Ele. The goblin-chamber ! 

Maiden, wert thou frantic? If his 
Reverence 

Have suffer’d harm by waspish 
Owlspiegle 

Be sure thou shalt abyc it. 

Flo. Here he comes; he 

Can answer for himself! 

Enter Gullcrammer, in the fashion in 
which Owlspiegle had put him : 
having the fooVs-cap on his head, and 
towel about his neck, &^c. Ilis 
manner through the smte is wild and 
extravagant, as if th^right had a 
little affected his brain. 

Dur. A goodly spectacle 1 Is 
there such a goblin ? 
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(To Oswald.) Or has sheer terror ' 
made him such a figure ^ 

Osw. There is a sort of wavering 
tradition 

Of a malicious imp who teazed all 
strangers ; 

My father wont to call him Owl- 
spiegle. 

Gul. Who talks of Owlspicgle? 

He is an honest fellow for a devil, 

So is his son, the hopeful Cockle’moy. 

(Sings.) 

My hope, my joy, 

My Cockledcmoy ! 

Leon. The ^ool ’s bewitch’d ; the 
goblin hath furnish’d him 

A cap which well befits his reverend 
wisdom, 

Flo. If I could think he had lost 
his slender wits, 

I should be sorry for the trick they 
play’d him. 

Leon. O fear him not ; it were a foul 
reflection 

On any fiend of sense and repu- 
tation 

To filch such petty wares as his poor 
brains. 

Dun. What saw ’st thou, sir? 
What heard ’st thou ? 

Gul. What was t I saw and heard ? 

That whiclfold greybeards, 

Who conjure Hebrew into Anglo- 
Saxon 

To cheat starved barons with, can 
little guess at. 

Flo. If he begin so roundly with 
my father 

His madness is not like to save his 
bones. 

Gul. Sir^ midnight came, and 
with it came the goblin. 

I had reposed me after some brief 
study; 

But as thesoldier sleeping in the trench 


Keeps sword and musket by him, so 
I had 

My little Hebrew manual prompt for 
service. 

Flo. Sausagian sous' d-/ace ~ that 
much of your Hebrew 

Even 1 can bear in memory. 

Gul. Wc ’counter’d. 

The goblin and myself, even in mid- 
chamber. 

And each stepp’d back a pace, as 
’twcrc to study 

The foe he had to deal with ! I be- 
thought me. 

Ghosts ne’er have the first word, and 
so I took it, 

And fired a volley of rouiul Greek at 
him. 

lie stood his ground, and answer’d 
in the Syriac ; 

I flank’d my Greek with Hebrew, and 
compcH’d him - 'lA noise Jicaul. 

Osw. Peace, idle prater! Ilaik — 
what sounds are these ? 

Amid the growling of the storm with- 
out 

I hear strange notes of music, and 
the clash 

Of coursers’ trampling feet. 

VOICES (ivithoiit) . 

We come, dark rideis of the night, 

And flit before the dawning light; 

Hill and valley, far aloof, 

Shake to hear our chargers’ hoof ; 

But not a foot-stamp on the green 

At morn shall show where W’c have 
been. 

Obw. These must be revellers be- 
lated. 

Let them pass on ; the ruin’d halls 
of Devorgoil 

Open to no such guests. 

\Flotinsh of trumpets at a distance^ 
then nearer. 

They sound a summons ; 
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What can they lack at this dead hour 
of night ? 

Look out, and see their number and 
their bearing, 

Leon, (goes up to the window) . *Tis 
strange ! One single shadowy 
form alone 

Is hovering on the drawbridge ; far 
apart 

Flit through the tempest banners, 
horse, and riders, 

In darkness lost, or dimly seen by 
lightning. 

K'ther the figure moves; the bolts 
revolve, 

The gate uncloses to him. 

Ele. Heaven protect us 1 

The Palmer enters. Gullcrammer 
ruvis off. 

Osw. Whence and what art thou ? 
for wbat i come hither? 

Pal. I come from a far land, where 
the storm howls not 

And the sun sets not, to pronounce to 
thee, 

Oswald of Devorgoil, thy house's 
fate, 

Dur I charge thee, in the name 
we late have kncel’d to 

Pal. Abbot of Lancrcost, I bid thee 
peace ! 

Uninterrupted let me do mine er- 
rand : 

Baron of Devorgoil, son of the bold, 
the proud. 

The warlike and the mighty, where- 
fore wcar*st thou 

The habit of a peasant ? Tell me 
wherefore 

Are thy fair halls thus waste, thy 
chambers bare ; 

Where are the tapestries, where the 
conquer'd banners. 

Trophies, and gilded arms, that deck’d 
the walls 

Of once proud Devorgoil ? 


\_He advances, and places himself 
where the Armour hung, so as 
to be nearly in the centre of the 
scene. 

Dur. Whoe'er thou art, if thou 
dost know so much. 

Needs must thou know 

Osw. Peace ! I will answer here ; 
to me he spoke. 

Mysterious stranger, briefly I reply : 

A peasant’s dress befits a peasant’s 
fortune ; 

And 'twere vain mockery to array 
these walls 

In trophies, of whose memory nought 
remains, 

Save that the cruelty outvied the 
valour 

Of those who wore them. 

Pal. Degenerate as thou art, 

Know'st thou to whom thou say’st 
this^ 

[//? drops his mantle, and is dis' 
covered armed as nearly as may 
be to the suit which hung on the 
ivall ; all express terror. 

Obw. It is himself— the spirit of 
mine Ancestor ! 

Eri. Tremble not, son. but hear 
me! 

SJIe strikes the ivall ; it opens, and 
discovers the Treasure-Chamber. 

Tb' i c lies piled 

The wealth I brought from wasted 
Cumberland, 

Enough to reinstate thy ruin’d for- 
tunes. 

Cast from thine high-born brows that 
peasant bonnet, 

Throw from thy noble grasp the 
peasant's staff; ^ 

O’er all, withdraw thine hand from 
that mean mate 

Whom in an hour of reckless des- 
peration 

2 G 
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Thy fortunes cast thee on. This do, 
And be as great as ere was Devorgoil 
When Devorgoil was richest ! 

Dur. Lord Oswald, thou art 
tempted by a fiend. 

Who doth assail thee on thy weakest 
side, — 

Thy pride of lineage, and thy love of 
grandeur. 

Stand fast, resist, contemn his fatal 
offers ! 

Ele. Urge him not, father ; if the 
sacrifice 

Of such a wasted woe-worn wretch 
as I am 

Can save him from the abyss of misery, 
Upon whose verge he *s tottering, let 
me wander 

An unacknowledged outcast from his 
castle, 

Even to the humble cottage I was 
born in. 

Osw. No, Ellen, no ! It is not thus 
they part 

Whose hearts and souls, disasters 
borne in common 

Have knit together, close as summer 
saplings 

Are twined in union by the eddying 
tempest. 

Spirit of Erick, while thou bear'st his 
shape 

I 'll answef with no ruder conjuration 
Thy impious counsel other than with 
these words — 

Depart, and tempt me not ! 

Eri. Then fate will have her course. 
Fall, massive grate. 

Yield them the tempting view of these 
rich treasures. 

But bar them from possession I 

[A portqgt^is falls before the door 
of the Treasure-Chamber. 

Mortals, hear! 
No hand may ope that grate except 
the Heir 


Of plunder’d Aglionby, whose mighty 
wealth, 

Ravish’d in evil hour, lies yonder 
piled ; 

And not his hand prevails without 
the key 

Of Black Lord Erick ; brief space 
is given 

To save proud Devorgoil. So wills 
high Heaven. 

[Thunder; he disappears. 

Dur. Gaze not so wildly ; you have 
stood the trial 

That his commission bore and Heaven 
designs. 

If I may spell his will, to rescue 
Devorgoil 

Even by the Heirof Aglionby. Behold 
him 

In that young forester, unto whose 
hand 

Those bars shall yield the treasures of 
his house. 

Destined to ransom yours. Advance, 
young Leonard, 

And prove the adventure. 

Leon, {advances and attempts the 
grate'). It is fast 

As is the tower, rock-seated. 

Osw. We will fetch other means, 
and prove its strength. 

Nor starve in poverty with wealth 
before us. 

Dur. Think what the vision spoke ; 

The key — the fated key 

Enter Gullcrammer. 

Gul. a key ? 1 say a quay is what 
we want, 

Thus by the learn’d orthographized — 
Q, u,a, y. 

The lake is overflow’d I A quay, 
a boat. 

Oars, punt, or sculler, is all one to 
me 1 

We shall be drown’d, good people 1 
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Enter Katleen and Blackthorn. 

Kat. Deliver us ! 

Haste, save yourselves— the lake is 
rising fast. 

Bla. T has risen my bow’s height 
in the last five minutes, 

And still is swelling strangely. 

Gul. {who has stood astonished upon 
seeing them). 

We shall be drown’d without your 
kind assistance. 

SweetMasterOwlspiegle, your dragon- 
fly ! 

Your straw, your beanstalk, gentle 
Cockle’moy 1 

Leon, {looking from the shot-hole). 

Tis true, by all that ’s fearful ! The 
proud lake 

Peers, like ambitious tyrant, o’er his 
bounds. 

And soon wifl whelm the castle ; even 
^he diawbrulge 

Is under water now. 

Kat. Let us escape ! Why stand 
you gazing there ? 

Dur. Upon the opening of tliat 
fatal grate 

Depends the fearful spell that now 
entraps us. 

The key of Black Lord Erick — ere wc 
find it 

The castle will be whelm’d beneath 
the waves, 

And we shall perish in it ! 

Kat. {giving the key). Here, prove 
this ; 

A chance most strange and fearful 
gave it me. 

[Oswald puts it into the locky and 
attempts to turn it ; a loud clap 
of thunder, 

Flo. The lake still rises faster. 
Leonard, Leonard, 

Canst thou not save us ? 

[Leonard tries the lock ; it opens 
with a violent noise, and the 


Portcullis rises. A loud strain 
of wild music. There may be 
a Chorus here. 

[Oswald enters the apartment, and 
brings out a scroll. 

Leon. The lake is ebbing with as 
wondrous haste 

As late it rose ; the drawbridge is left 
dry ! 

Osw. This may explain the 
^ause. 

[Gullcrammer offers to take it.) But 
soft you, sir, 

We’ll not disturb your learning for 
the matter; 

Yet, since you Ve borne a part in this 
strange drama, 

You shall not go unguerdon'd. Wise 
or learn’d, 

Modest or gentle, Heaven alone can 
make thee, 

Being so much otherwise ; but from 
this abundance 

Thou shalt have that shall gild thine 
ignorance. 

Exalt thy base descent, make thy 
presumption 

Seem modest confidence, and find 
thee hundreds 

Ready to swear that same fool’s-cap 
of thine 

Is reverend as a mitre. 

Gul. Thanks, mighty baron, now 
no more a bare one ! 

I will be quaint with him, for all 
his quips. lAside. 

Osw. Nor shall kind Katleen lack 

Her portion in our happiness. 

Kat. Thanks, my good lord, but 
Katleen’s fate is ^d : 

There is a certain valiant forester, 

Too much afear’d of ghosts to sleep 
anights 

In his lone cottage, without one to 
guard him. 
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Leon. If I forget my comrade's faith- 
ful friendship, 

May I be lost to fortune, hope, and 
love ! 

Dur. Peace, all ! and hear the 
blessing which this scroll 
Speaks unto faith, and constancy, and 
virtue. 


No more this castle’s troubled guest, 
Dark Erick’s spirit hath found rest. 
The storms of angry Fate are past, 
For Constancy defies their blast. 

Of Devorgoil the daughter free 
Shall wed the Heir of Aglionby ; 
Nor ever more dishonour soil 
The rescued house of Devorgoil ! 


AUCfflNDRANE, OR THE AYRSHIRE 
TRAGEDY 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


John Mure of Auchindrane, an Ayrshire 
Baron. He has been a follower of the 
Regent^ Earl of Morton^ during the 
Civil Wars, and hides an oppressive, 
ferocious, and unscrupulous disposi- 
tion under some pretences to strictness 
of life and' doctrine, which, hoxvever, 
never influence his conduct He is in 
danger from the law, oiving to his 
having been formerly actiz/e in tfu 
assassination of the Earl of Cassilis. 

Philip Mure, his son, a wild, debauched 
Pi'ofligate, professing and practising 
a contempt for his father's h\pocrisy, 
while he is as fierce and licentious as 
Auchindrane himself 

Gifford, their relation, a Courtier. 

Quentin Blane, a youth, educated for a 
Clergyman, but sent by Auchindhanic 
to serve in a Band of Auxiliaries in 
the Wars of the Netherlands, and lately 
employed as Clerk or Comptroller to 
the Regime^— disbanded, however, and 
on hts retm n to his native country. 
He is of a mild, gentle, and rather 
feeble character, liable to be influenced 
by any person of stronger mind who 
will take the trouble to direct him. He 
is somewhat of a nervous temperament, 
varying from sadness to gaiety, accord- 


ing to the impulse of the moment ; an 
amiable hypochondriac. 

Hildfbrand, a stout old Englishman, who, 
by feats of courage, has raised himself 
to the rank of Sergeant-Major {then 
of greater consequence than at present). 
He, too, has been disbanded, but cannot 
bring himself to believe that he has 
lost his command over his Regiment. 

Privates dismissed from 
the same Regiment in 
which Qufntin and Hn.- 
DLBKAND had Served. 
These are mutinous, and 
are much disposed to re- 
member former qua rrels 
. with their late Oflicers. 

Niel MacLellan, Keeper of Auchindrane 
Forest and Game. 

Earl of Dunuar, commanding an Army 
as Lieutenant of fames 1, Jor execi^ 
Hon of Justice on offenders. 

Guards, Attendants, ^c. ^c. 

Marion, wife of Nikl MacLellan. 

Isabel, their daughter, a girl of six years 
old. 

Other Children and Peasant Women. 


Abraham, 
WiLI lAMS, 
Jenkin, 

And Others, 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. 

A rocky Bay on the coast of Carricky in 
Ayrshire^ not far from the Point of 
Turnberty. The sea comes in upon 
a bold rocky shore. The remains of 
a small half ruined Tower are seen 
on the right handy overhanging the 
sea. There is a Vessel at a distance 
in the offing. A Boat at the bottom 
of the Stage lands eight or ten personSy 
dressed like disbandedy and in one or 
tivo cases like disabled soldiers. They 
come straggling forward with their 
knapsacks and bundles. Hilde- 
brand, the Sergianty belonging to 
the party y a stout elderly man, stands 
by the boat, as if supei intending the 
disembarkation. Quentin remains 
apart. 

Abraham. Farewell the flats of 
Holland, and right welcome 

The cliffs of Scotland ! Fare thee 
well, black beer 

And Schiedam gin ! and welcome 
twopenny, 

Oatcakes, and usquebaugh ' 

Williams {who wants an arm^ 

Farewell, the gallant field, and ‘ For- 
ward, pikemen ! * 

For the bridge-end, the suburb, and 
the lane ; 

And ‘ Bless your honour, noble 
gentleman. 

Remember a poor soldier!' 

Abr. My tongue shall never need 
to smooth itself 

To such poor sounds while it can 
boldly say 

‘ Stand and deliver I ' 

WiL. Hush, the sergeant hears 
you 1 

Abr. And let him hear ; he makes 
a bustle yonder, 

And dreams of his authority, forgetting 


We are disbanded men, o'er whom 
his halberd 

Has not such influence as the beadle’s 
baton. 

We are no soldiers now, but every one 

The lord of his own person. 

WiL. A wretched lordship, and 
our freedom such 

As that of the old cart-horse, when 
the owner 

Turns him upon the common. I for one 

Will still continue to respect the 
sergeant, 

And the comptroller, too, — while the 
cash lasts. 

Abr. I scorn them both. I am too 
stout a Scotsman 

To bear a Southron’s rule an instant 
longer 

Than discipline obliges ; and for 
Quentin, 

Quentin the quillman, Quentin the 
comptroller, 

Wc have no regiment now ; or, if we 
had, 

Quentin ’s no longer clerk to it 

WiL. Forshame! for shame! What! 
shall old comrades jar thus. 

And on the verge of parting, and for 
ever ? 

Nay, keep thy temper, Abraham, 
though a bad one. 

Good Master Quentin, let thy song 
last night 

Give us once more our welcome to 
old Scotland. 

Abr. Ay, they sing light whose 
task is telling money, 

When dollars clink for chorus. 

Que. I 've done with countingsilver, 
honest Abraham, 

As thou, I fear, with .%jOuching thy 
small share on ’t. 

But lend your voices, lads, and I will 
sing 

As blithely yet as if a town were 
won; 
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As if upon a field of battle gain'd, 

Our banners waved victorious. 

[He sings y and the rest hear chorus, 

SONG. 

Hither we come, 

Once slaves to the drum, 

But no longer we list to its rattle ; 
Adieu to the wars, 

With their slashes and scars, 

The march, and the storm, and the 
battle. 

There are some of us maim’d. 
And some that are lamed, 

And some of old aches are complaining ; 
But we’ll take up the tools, 
Which wc flung by like fools, 
’Gainst Don Spaniard to go a- cam- 
paigning. 

Dick Hathorn doth vow 
To return to the plough, 

Jack Steele to his anvil and hammer; 
The weaver shall find room 
At the wight- warping ^ loom, 
And your clerk shall teach writing 
and grammar. 

Abr. And this is all that thou canst 
do, gay Quentin ? 

To swagger o’er a herd of parish brats. 
Cut cheese or dibble onions with thy 
poniaiTl, 

And turn the sheath into a ferula ? 

Que. I am the prodigal in holy writ ; 
I cannot work, — to beg I am ashamed. 
Besides, good mates, I care not who 
may know it, 

I ’m e’en as fairly tired of this same 
fighting 

As the poor cur that ’s worried in the 
shambles 

By all the ffiastifT dogs of all the 
butchers ; 

Wherefore, farewell sword, poniard, 
petronel, 

1 Nimble'thrpwing. 


And welcome poverty and peaceful 
labour. 

Abr. Clerk Quentin, if of fighting 
thou art tired, 

By my good word, thou’rt quickly 
satisfied, 

For thou *st seen but little on ’t. 

WiL. Thou dost belie him ; I have 
seen him fight 

Bravely enough for one in his con- 
dition. 

Abr. What, he? that counter* cast- 
ing, smockfaced boy ? 

What was he but the colonel’s scrib- 
bling drudge. 

With men of straw to stuff the regi- 
ment roll ; 

With cipherings unjust to cheat his 
comrades, 

And cloak false musters for our noble 
captain ? 

He bid farewell to sword and petronel ! 

He should have said, farewell my pen 
and standish ; 

These, with the rosin used to hide 
erasures. 

Were the best friends he left in camp 
behind him. 

Que. The sword you scoff at is not 
far, but scorns 

The threats ofan unmanner’d mutineer. 

Ser. {interposing). We 11 have no 
brawling. Shall it e’er be said, 

That being comrades six long years 
together, 

While gulping down the frowsy fogs 
of Holland, 

We tilted at each other’s throats so 
soon 

As the first draught of native air 
refresh’d them ? 

No ! by Saint Dunstan, I forbid the 
combat. 

You all, methinks, do know this trusty 
halberd ; 

For I opine, that every back amongst 
you 
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Hath felt the weight of the tough 
ashen staff, 

Endlong or overthwart. Who is it 
wishes 

A remembrancer now ? 

[^Ratses hts halberd. 

Abr. Comrades, have you ears 

To hear the old man bully? Eyes to see 

His staff rear’d o’er your heads, as 
o’er the hounds 

The huntsman cracks his whip ? 

WiL. Well said ! Stout Abraham 
has the right on’t. 

I tell thee, sergeant, we do reverence 
thee, 

And pardon the rash humours thou 
hast caught. 

Like wiser men, from thy authority. 

’Tis ended, howsoe’er, and we ’ll not 
suffer 

A word of sergeantry, or halberd-staff. 

Nor the ’uost tty threat of discipline. 

If thou wilt lay aside thy pride of 
office. 

And drop thy wont of swaggering and 
commanding. 

Thou art our comrade still for good 
or evil. 

Else take thy course apart, or with 
the clerk there — 

A sergeant thou, and he being all thy 
regiment. 

Ser. Is ’ t come to this, false knaves ^ 
And think you not, 

That if you bear a name o’er other 
soldiers, 

It was because you follow’d to the 
charge 

One that had zeal and skill enough to 
lead you 

Where fame was won by danger? 

WiL. We grant thy skill in leading, 
noble sergeant ; 

Witness some empty boots and sleeves 
amongst us. 

Which else had still been tenanted 
with limbs 


In the full quantity ; and for the argu< 
ments 

With which you used to back our 
resolution. 

Our shoulders do record them. At 
a word. 

Will you conform, or must we part 
our company ? 

Ser. Conform to you ? Base dogs I 
I would not lead you 

A bolt-flight farther to be made a 
general. 

Mean mutineers ! when you swill’d 
off the dregs 

Of my poor sea- stores, it was, * Noble 
Sergeant — 

Heaven bless old Hildebrand--we ’ll 
follow him. 

At least until we safely see him lodged 

Within the merry bounds of his own 
England ! ’ 

WiL. Ay, truly, sir; but, mark, the 
ale was mighty. 

And the Geneva potent. Such stout 
liquor 

Makes violent protestations. Skink 
it round, 

If you have any left, to the same 
tune, 

And we may find a chorus for it still. 

Abr. We lose our time. Tell us at 
once, old man, 

If thou wilt march with us, or stay 
with Quentin ? 

Ser. Out, mutineeis Dishonour 
dog your heels • 

Abr. Wilful will have his way. 
Adieu, stout Hildebrand I 

[ The soldiers go off laughings and 
taking leave ^ with mockery ^ of the 
Sergeant and Quentin, who 
remain on the S^7ge. 

Ser. [after a paused. Fly 3^ou not 
with the rest? Fail you to follow 

Yon goodly fellowship and fair 
example ? 
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Come, take your wild-goose flight. 
I know you Scots, 

Like your own sea-fowl, seek your 
course together. 

Que. Faith, a poor heron I, who 
wing my flight 

In loneliness, or with a single partner ; 

And right it is that I should seek for 
solitude. 

Bringing but evil luck on them I herd 
with. 

Ser. Thou 'rt thankless. Had we 
landed on the coast. 

Where our course bore us, thou wert 
far from home ; 

But the fierce wind that drove us 
round the island. 

Barring each port and inlet that we 
aim’d at, 

Hath wafted thee to harbour; for 
I judge 

This is thy native land we disembark on. 

Que. True, worthy friend. Each 
rock, each stream I look on, 

Each bosk^' wood, and every frowning 
tower, 

Awakens someyoung dream ofinfancy. 

Yet such is my hard hap, I might 
more safely 

Have look’d on Indian dills, or Afric’s 
desert, 

Than on my native shores. I ’m like 
a babe, * 

Doom’d to draw poison from my 
nurse’s bosom. 

Ser. Thou dream’st, young man. 
Unreal terrors haunt. 

As I have noted, giddy brains like 
thine — 

Flighty, poetic, and imaginative — 

To whom a minstrel whim gives idle 
rapture. 

And, when it ftdes, fantastic misery 

Que. But mine is not fantastic. I 
can tell thee. 

Since I have known thee still my 
faithful friend. 


In part at least the dangerous plight 
I stand in. 

Ser. And I will hear thee willingly, 
the rather 

That I would let these vagabonds 
march on. 

Nor join their troop again. Besides, 
good sooth, 

I 'm wearied with the toil of yesterday. 

And revel of last night. And I may 
aid thee ; 

Yes, I may aid thee, comrade, and 
perchance 

Thou mayst advantage me. 

Que. May it prove well for both ! 
But note, my friend, 

I can but intimate my mystic story. 

Some of it lies so secret, even the 
winds 

That whistle round us must not know 
the whole. 

An oath • an oath ! 

Sfr. That must be kept, ol course ; 

I ask but that which thou may’st 
freely tell. 

Que. I was an orphan boy, and 
first saw light 

Not far from where we stand, my 
lineage low, 

But honest in its poverty. A lord, 

The master of the soil for many a mile, 

Dreaded and powerful, took a kindly 
charge 

For my advance in letters, and the 
qualities 

Of the poor orphan lad drew some 
applause. 

The knight was proud of me, and ii 
his halls 

I had such kind of welcome as the 
great 

Give to the humble, whom they love to 
point to 

As objects not unworthy their pro- 
tection. 

Whose progress is some honour to 
their patron. 
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A cure was spoken of, which 1 might 
serve, 

My manners, doctrine, ar.i acquire- 
ments fitting. 

Ser. Hitherto thy luck 

Was of the best, good friend. Few 
lords had cared 

If thou couldst read thy grammar or 
thy psalter. 

Thou hadst been valued couldst thou 
scour a harness, 

And dress a steed distinctly. 

Que. My old master 

Held different doctrine, at least it 
seem’d so — 

But he was mix’d in many a deadly 
feud ; 

And here my tale grows mystic. I 
became, 

Unwitting and unwilling, the de- 
positary 

Of a drccid se< r^t, jnd the knowledge 
on ’t 

Has wreck’d my peace for ever. It 
became 

My patron’s will that I, as one who 
knew 

More than I should, must leave the 
realm of Scotland, 

And live or die within a distant land 
Ser. Ah ! thou hast done a fault 
in some wild raid, 

As you wild Scotsmen call them. 

Que. Comrade, nay ; 

Mine was a peaceful part, and happ’d 
by chance. 

I must not tell you more. Enough, 
my presence 

Brought danger to my benefactor's 
house. 

Tower after tower conceal’d me, 
willing still 

To hide my ill- omen’d face with owls 
and ravens, 

And let my patron’s safety be the 
purchase 

Of my severe and desolate captivity. 


So thought I, when dark Arran, with 
its walls 

Of native rock, enclosed me. There 
I lurk’d, 

A peaceful stranger amid armed clans. 

Without a friend to love or to defend 
me, 

Where all beside were link’d by close 
alliances. 

At length I made my option to take 
service 

In that same legion of auxiliaries 

In wiiich we lately served the Belgian. 

Our leader, stout Montgomery, hath 
been kind 

Through full six years of warfare, 
and assign'd me 

More peaceful tasks than the rough 
front of war, 

Forwhich my education littlesuitcd me. 

Ser. Ay, therein was Montgomery 
kind indeed ; 

Nay, kinder than you think, my 
simple Quentin. 

The letters which you brought to the 
Montgomery, 

Pointed to thrust thee on some des- 
perate service, 

Which should most likely end thee. 

Que. Bore I such letters ? Surely, 
comrade, no ! 

Full deeply was the writer hound to 
aid me. 

Perchance he only meant lo prove my 
mettle ; 

And it was but a trick of my bad fortune 

That gave his letters ill interpretation. 

Sfr. Ay, but thy better angel 
wrought for good. 

Whatever ill thy evil fate designed thee. 

Montgomery pitied thee, and changed 
thy service 

In the rough field for labour in the tent, 

More fit for thy green years and 
peaceful habits. 

Que. Even there his wcll.-meant 
kindness injured me. 
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My comrades hated, undervalued me, 

And whatsoe’er of service I could do 
them, 

They guerdon’d with ingratitude and 
envy. 

Such my strange doom, that if I serve 
a man 

At deepest risk, he is my foe for ever ! 

Ser. Hast thou worse fate than 
others if it were so ? 

Worse even than me, thy friend, thine 
officer. 

Whom yon ungrateful slaves have 
pitch’d ashore. 

As wild waves heap the seaweed on 
the beach. 

And left him here, as if he had the 
pest 

Or leprosy, and death were in his 
company ? 

Que. They think at least you have 
the worst of plagues. 

The worst of leprosies,— they think 
you poor. 

Ser. They think like lying villains 
then ; I ’m rich, 

And they too might have felt it. I Ve 
a thought — 

But stay ! what plans your wisdom 
for yourself? 

Que. My thoughts are wellnigh 
desperate. But I purpose 

■Return to my stern patron, there to 
tell him 

That wars, and winds, and waves, 
have cross’d his pleasure, 

And cast me on the shore from 
whence he banish’d me. 

Then let him do his will, and destine 
for me 

A dungeon or a grave. 

Ser. Now, by the rood, thou art 
a simple ftol ! 

I can do better for thee. Mark me, 
Quentin. 

I took my license from the noble 
regiment, 


Partly that I was worn with age and 
warfare. 

Partly that an estate of yeomanry, 

Of no great purchase, but enough to 
live on. 

Has call’d me owner since a kinsman’s 
death. 

It lies in merry Yorkshire, where the 
wealth 

Of fold and furrow, proper to Old 
England, 

Stretches by streams which walk no 
sluggish pace, 

But dance as light as yours. Now, 
good friend Quentin, 

This copyhold can keep two quiet 
inmates. 

And I am childless. Wilt thou be my 
son ? 

Que. Nay, you can only jest, my 
worthy friend ! 

What claim have I tobeaburden toyou ? 

Ser. The claim of him that wants, 
and is in danger. 

On him that has, and can afford pro- 
tection ; 

Thou woiildst not fear a foeman in 
my cottage, 

Where a stout mastiff slumber’d on 
the hearth, 

And this good halberd hung above 
the chimney 

But come, I have it * thou shalt earn 
thy bread 

Duly, and honourably, and usefully. 

Our village schoolmaster hath left the 
parish, 

Forsook the ancient schoolhousc with 
its yew-trees, 

That lurk’d beside a church two cen- 
turies older, — 

So long devotion took the lead of 
knowledge ; 

And since his little flock are shepherd- 
less, 

’Tis thou shalt be promoted in his 

' room ; 
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And rather than thou wantest scholars, 
man, 

Myself will enter pupil, iietter late. 

Our prove rb says , than never to do well. 

And look you, on the holydays I M tell 

To all the wondering boors and gap- 
ing children, 

Strange tales of what the regiment 
did in Flanders, 

And thou shouldst say Amen, and be 
my warrant, 

That I speak truth to them. 

Que. Would I might take thy offer ! 
But, alas ! 

Thou art the hermit who compell’d 
a pilgrim, 

In name of Heaven and heavenly 
charity, 

To share his roof and meal, but found 
too late 

That he had drawn a curse on him 
and his. 

By sheltering a wretch foredoom’d 
of heaven ! 

Ser. Thou talk’st in riddles to me. 

Que. If I do, 

’Tis that I am a riddle to myself. 

Thou know’st I am by nature born 
a friend 

To glee and merriment; can make 
wild verses ; 

The jest or laugh has never stopp’d 
with me, 

When once ’twas set a rolling. 

Ser. I have known thee 

A blithe companion still, and wonder 
now 

Thou shouldst become thus crest- 
fallen. 

Que. Does the lark sing her descant 
when the falcon 

Scales the blue vault with bolder wing 
than hers. 

And meditates a stoop 1 The mirth 
thou ’st noted 

Was all deception, fraud. Hated 
enough 


For other causes, I did veil my feelings 

Beneath the mask of mirth, — laugh’d, 
sung, and caroll’d, 

To gain some interest in my comrades’ 
bosoms, 

Although mine own was bursting. 

Ser. Thou ’rt a hypocrite 

Of a new order. 

Que. But harmless as the innoxious 
snake, 

Which bears the adder's form, lurks 
in his haunts. 

Yet neither hath his fang- teeth nor 
his poison. 

Look you, kind Hildebrand, I would 
seem merry. 

Lest other men should, tiring of my 
sadness, 

Expel me from them, as the hunted 
wether 

Is driven from the flock. 

Ser. Faith, thou hast borne it 
bravely out. 

Had I been ask’d to name the merriest 
fellow 

Of all our muster-roll, that man wert 
thou. 

Que. Sce’st thou, my friend, yon 
brook dance down the valley. 

And sing blithe carols over broken rock 

And tiny waterfall, kissing each shrub 

And each gay flower it nurses in its 
passage, — 

Where, think’st thou ’s its source, 
the bonny brook ? 

It flows from forth a cavern, black and 
gloomy. 

Sullen and sunless, like this heart of 
mine, 

Which others sec in a false glare of 
gaiety, 

Which I have laid ^efore you in its 
sadness. 

Ser. If such wild fancies dog thee, 
wherefore leave 

The trade where thou wert safe 'midst 
others’ dangers, 
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And venture to thy native land, where 
fate 

Lies on the watch for thee 1 Had old 
Montgomery 

Been with the regiment, thou hadst 
had no cong^. 

Que. No, ’tis most likely. But I 
had a hope, 

A poor vain hope, that I might live 
obscurely 

In some far corner of my native 
Scotland, 

Which, of all others, splinter’d into 
districts, 

Differing in manners, families, even 
language. 

Seem’d a safe refuge for the humble 
wretch. 

Whose highest hope was to remain 
unheard of. 

But fate has baffled me ; the winds 
and waves. 

With force resistless, have impell’d 
me hither, 

Have driven me to the clime most 
dang’rous to me ; 

And I obey the call, like the hurt deer, 

Which seeks instinctively his native 
lair, 

Though his heart tells him it is but 
to die there. 

Ser. ’Tis false, by Heaven, young 
man ! This same despair, 

Though showing resignation in its 
banner, 

Is but a kind of covert cowardice. 

Wise men have said, that though our 
stars incline. 

They cannot force us. Wisdom is the 
pilot, 

And if he cannot cross, he ma}" evade 
them. 

You lend an ear to idle auguries. 

The fruits of our last revels - still most 
sad 

Under the gloom that follows bois- 
terous mirth. 


As earth looks blackest after brilliant 
sunshine. 

Que. No, by my honest word. I 
join’d the revel. 

And aided it with laugh, and song, 
and shout. 

But my heart revell’d not ; and, when 
the mirth 

Was at the loudest, on yon galliot’s 
prow 

I stood unmark’d, and gazed upon the 
land. 

My native land : each cape and cliff 
I knew. 

‘ Behold me now,’ I said, ‘ your 
destined victim ! ’ 

So greets the sentenced criminal the 
headsman, 

Who slow approaches with his lifted 
axe, 

* Hither I come,’ I said, ‘ ye kindred 
hills. 

Whose darksome outline in a distant 
land 

Haunted my slumbers ; here I stand, 
thou ocean. 

Whose hoarse voice, murmuring in 
my dreams, required me ; 

See me now here, ye winds, whose 
plaintive wail. 

On yonder distant shores, appear’d to 
call me ; 

Summon’d, behold me.’ And the 
winds and waves, 

And the deep echoes of the distant 
mountain, 

Made answer — ‘ Come, and die ! ’ 

Ser. Fantastic all ! Poor boy, thou 
art distracted 

With the vain terrors of some feudal 
tyrant, 

Whose frown hath been from infancy 
thy bugbear. 

Why seek his presence ? 

Que. Wherefore does the moth 

Fly to the scorching taper ? Why the 
bird, 
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Dazzled by lights at midnight, seek 
the net ? 

Why does the prey, which leels the 
fascination 

Of the snake’s glaring eye, drop in 
his jaws ? 

Ser. Such wild examples but refute 
themselves. 

Let bird, let moth, let the coil’d 
adder’s prey, 

Resist the fascination and be safe. 

Thou goest not near this Baron ; if 
thou goest, 

I will go with thee. Known in many 
a field, 

Which he in a whole life of petty 
feud 

Has never dream’d of, I will teach the 
knight 

To rule him in this matter ; be thy 
warrant. 

That far froi ’ hmi, and from his petty 
lordship. 

You shall hencefoith tread English 
land, and never 

Thy presence shall alarm his con- 
science more. 

Que. ’Twerc desperate risk for 
both. I will far rather 

Hastily guide thee through this 
dangerous province, 

And seek thy school, thy yew-trees, 
and thy churchyard ; — 

The last, perchance, will be the first 
I find. 

Ser. I would rather face him, 

Like a bold Englishman that knows 
his right, 

And will stand by his friend. And 
yet ’tis folly : 

Fancies like these are not to be resisted ; 

’Tis better to escape them. Many 
a presage, 

Too rashly braved, becomes its own 
accomplishment. 

Then let us go; but whither? My 
old head 


As little knows where it shall lie to- 
night, 

As yonder mutineers that left their 
officer, 

As reckless of his quarters as these 
billows, 

That leave the withered sea-weed on 
the beach. 

And care not where they pile it. 

Que. Think not for that, good 
friend. We are in Scotland, 

And if it is not varied from its wont. 

Each cot, that sends a curl of smoke 
to heaven, 

Will yield a stranger quarters for the 
night. 

Simply because he needs them. 

Ser. But are there none within an 
easy walk 

Give lodgings here for hire ? for 
I have left 

Some of the Don’s piastres (though 
I kept 

The secret from yon gulls) ; and I had 
rather 

Pay the fair reckoning I can well 
afford, 

And my host takes with pleasure, 
than I ’d cumber 

Some poor man’s roof with me and 
all my wants. 

And tax his charity beyond discretion. 

Que. Some six miles hence there 
is a town and hostelry ,* 

But you arc waywori., ..nd it is most 
likely 

Our comrades must have fill’d it. 

Ser. Out upon them ! 

Were there a friendly mastiff who 
would lend me 

Half of his supper, half of his poor 
kennel, 

I would help Honefcty to pick his 
bones. 

And share his straw, far rather than 
I ’d sup 

On jolly fare with these base varlets 1 
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Que. We ’ll manage better ; for our 
Scottish dogs, 

Though stout and trusty, are but ill- 
instructed 

Inhospitable rites. — Here is a maiden, 

A little maid, will tell us of the 
country, 

And sorely it is changed since I have 
left it, 

If we should fail to find a harbourage. 

Enter Isabel MacLellan, a girl of 
about six years old, bearing a milk- 
pail on her head ; she stops on seeing 
the Sergeant and Quentin. 

Que. There's something in her 
look that doth remind me — 

But ’tis not wonder I find recollec- 
tions 

In all that here I look on. Pretty 
maid 

Ser. You’re slow, and hesitate. I 
will be spokesman. 

Good even, my pretty maiden ! Canst 
thou tell us, 

Is there a Christian house would 
render strangers. 

For love or guerdon, a night’s meal 
and lodging? 

IsA. Full surely, sir; we dwell in 
yon old house 

Upon the cliff — they call it Chapel- 
donan. , [Points to the building. 

Our house is large enough, and if our 
supper 

Chance to be scant, you shall have 
half of mine. 

For, as I think, sir, you have been 
a soldier. 

Up yonder lies our house : I ’ll trip 
before. 

And tell my mother she has guests 
a-coming ; 

The path is something steep, but you 
shall see 

ril be there first. I must chain up 
the dogs, too : 


Nimrod and Bloodylass are cross to 
strangers. 

But gentle when you know them. 

[Exit^ and is seen partially as- 
cending to the Castle. 

Ser. You have spoke 

Your country folk aright, both for the 
dogs 

And for the people. We had luck to 
light 

On one too young for cunning and 
for selfishness. 

He’s in a reverie — a deep one sure, 

Since the gibe on his country wakes 
him not. 

Bestir thee, Quentin ! 

Que. 'Twas a wondrous likeness. 

Ser. Likeness ! of whom ? I ’ll 
warrant thee of one 

Whom thou hast loved and lost. 
Such fantasies 

Live long in brains like thine, which 
fashion visions 

Of woe and death when they arc 
cross'd in love, 

As most men are or have been. 

Que. Thy guess hath touch'd me, 
though it is but slightly, 

’Mongst other woes ; I knew, in 
former days, 

A maid that view’d me with some 
glance of favour. 

But my fate carried me to othei 
shores. 

And she has since been wedded. 
I did think on ’t 

But as a bubble burst, a rainbow 
vanish’d ; 

It adds no deeper shade to the dark 
gloom 

Which chills the springs of hope and 
life within me. 

Our guide hath got a trick of voice 
and feature 

Like to the maid I spoke of ; that is 
all. 
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Ser. She bounds before us like 
a gamesome doe, 

Or rather as the rock-bred r aglet soars 

Up to her nest, as if she rose by will 

Without an effort. Now a Nether- 
lander, 

One of our Frogland friends, viewing 
the scene. 

Would take his oath that tower, and 
rock, and maiden. 

Were forms too light and lofty to 
be real. 

And only some delusion of the fancy, 

ouch as men dream at sunset. I my- 
self 

Have kept the level ground so many 
years, 

I have wellnigh forgot the art to climb, 

Unless assisted by thy younger arm. 

off as if to ascend to the 
To7V''r the Sergeant leaning 
upon Quentin. 


Scene II 

Scene changes to the Ftont of the Old 
Tower. Isabel comes forward with 
her Mother , — Marion speaking as 
they advance. 

Mar. I blame thee not, my child, 
for bidding wanderers 

Come share our food and shelter, if 
thy father 

Were here to welcome them ; but, 
Isabel, 

He waits upon his lord at Auchindrane, 

And comes not home to night. 

IsA. What then, my mother? 

The travellers do not ask to see 
my father ; 

Food, .shelter, rest, is all the poor men 
want. 

And we can give them these without 
my father. 


Mar. Thou canst not understand, 
nor I explain, 

Why a lone female asks not visitants 
What time her husband's absent. 

{Apart.') My poor child. 

And if thou’rt wedded to a jealous 
husband, 

Thou ’It know too soon the cause. 

Isa. {partly overhearing what her 
mother says). Ay, but I know 
already! Jealousy 
Is, when my father chides, and you 
.:.it weeping. 

Mar. Out, little spy ! thy father 
never chides ; 

Or, if he does, ’tis when his wife 
deserves it. 

But to our strangers ; they are old 
men, Isabel, 

That seek this shelter, are they not ? 

Isa. One is old — 

Old as this tower of ours, and worn 
like that. 

Bearing deep marks of battles long 
since fought. 

Mar. Some remnant of the wars ; 
he ’s welcome, surely. 

Bringing no quality along with him 
Which can alarm suspicion. Well, 
the other ? 

Isa. a young man, gentle-voiced 
and gcntle-eyed. 

Who looks and speaks like one the 
world has frown’d on ; 

But smiles when you smile, seeming 
that he feels 

Joy inyourjoy, though hehimselfis sad. 
Brown hair, and downcast looks. 

Mar. {alarmed). 'Tis but an idle 
thought — it cannot be ! \Listens. 
I hear his accents ; it is all too 
true — 

My terrors were prophetic I 

I '11 compose myself. 
And then accost him firmly. Thus it 
must be. 

retires hastily into the Tower. 
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[ The voices of the Sergeant and 
Quentin are heard ascending 
behind the Scenes. 

Que. One effort more, we stand 
upon the level. 

I Ve seen thee work thee up glacis 
and cavalier 

Steeperthan this ascent, when cannon, 
culverine. 

Musket, and hackbut, shower’d their 
shot upon thee. 

And form’d, with ceaseless blaze, a 
fiery garland 

Round the defences of the post you 
storm’d. 

[They come on the Stage, and at 
the same time Marion re-enter^ 
from the Tower. 

Ser. Truly thou speak’st. I am 
the tardier, 

That I, ill climbing hither, miss the 
fire. 

Which wont to tell me there was 
death in loitering. 

Here stands, methinks, our hostess. 

\He goes forward to address 
Marion.- Quentin, struck on 
seeing her, keeps back. 

Ser. Kind dame, yon little lass 
hath brought you strangers. 

Willing to be a trouble, not a charge 
to you. 

We are disbanded soldiers, but have 
means 

Ample enough to pay our journey 
homeward. 

Mar. We keep no house of general 
entertainment, 

But know our duty, sir, to locks like 
yours, 

Whiten'd and thinn'd by many a long 
campaign. 

Ill chances that my husband should 
be absent — 


{^ApaH) Courage alone can make 
me struggle through it — 

For in your comrade, though he hath 
forgot me, 

I spy a friend whom I have known in 
school-days, 

And whom I think MacLellan well 
remembers. 

[She goes up to Quentin. 

You see a woman’s memory 

Is faithfuller than yours; for Quentin 
Blane 

Hath not a greeting left for Marion 
Ilarkncss. 

Que. {u>ith effort . I seek, indeed, 
my native land, good Marion, 

Rut seek it like a stranger. All is 
changed. 

And thou thyself 

Mar. You left a giddy maiden, 

And find, on your return, a wife and 
mother. 

Thine old acquaintance, Quentin, is 
my mate — 

Stout Kiel MacLellan, ranger to our 
lord, 

The Knight of Auchindrane. He s 
absent now, 

Rut will rejoice to sec his former 
comrade. 

If, as 1 trust, you tarry his return. 

[Apart.) Heaven grant he under- 
stand my words by contraries ! 

He must remember Nicl and he were 
rivals ; 

He must remember Niel and he were 
foes ; 

He must remember Niel is warm of 
temper. 

And think, instead of welcome. I 
would blithely 

Rid him God speed you But he is 
as simple 

And void of guile as ever. 

Que. Marion, I gladly rest within 
your cottage, 
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And gladly wait return of Nicl Mac- 
Lcllan, 

To clasp his hand, and wish him 
happiness. 

Some rising feelings might perhaps 
prevent this ; 

But ’tis a peevish part to grudge our 
friends 

Their share of fortune because wc 
have miss’d it ; 

I can wish others joy and happiness, 

Though I must ne’er partake them. 

Mar. But if it grieve you 

Que. No ! do not fear. The bright- 
est gleams of hope 

That shine on me are such as are 
reflected 

From those which shine on others. 
[77?^ Sergeant Quentin 

enter the Tower with the little Girl. 
Mar. { cowfs<i forward, and speaks in 
aguation^' Even so! the simple 
3'outh has miss’d my meaning. 

I shame to make it plainer, or to say, 

In one brief word, Pass on. Heaven 
guide the bark, 

For we are on the breakers ’ 

[^Exit into the Tower. 

ACT II. 

Scene I. 

A withdrawing Apartment in the 
Castle of Aiichindrane. Servants 
place a Table, ivith a Flask of IVine 
and Drinking- Cnps. 

Enter Mure of Auchindranic, with 
Albert Gifford, his Relation and 
Visitor. They place themselves by 
the Table after some complimentary 
ceremony. At some distance is heard 
the noise of revelling. 

Auch. We’re better placed for 
confidential talk, 


Than in the hall fill’d with disbanded 
soldiers, 

And fools and fiddlers gather’d on the 
highway, — 

The worthy guests whom Philip 
crowds my hall with. 

And with them spends his evening. 

Gif. But think you not, my friend, 
that your son Philip 

Should be participant of these our 
councils. 

Being so deeply mingled in the 
danger — 

Your house's only heir — your only 
son ? 

Auch. Kind cousin Gifford, if thou 
lack’st good counsel 

At race, at cockpit, or at gambling 
table, 

Or any freak by which men cheat 
themselves 

As well of life, as of the means to live, 

Call for assistance upon Philip Mure ; 

Hut in all serious parley spare invoking 

him. 

Gif. You speak too lightly of my 
cousin Philip ; 

All name him brave in arms. 

Aucii. A second Bevis ; 

But I, my youth bred up in graver 
fashions, 

Mourn o’er the mode of life in which 
he spends. 

Or rather dissipates, h’s time and 
substance. 

No vagabond escapes his search : 
The soldier 

Spurn’d from the service, henceforth 
to be ruflian 

Upon his own a^'count, is Philip’s 
comrade ; 

The fiddler, whose crack'd crowd has 
still three stiiri|^ on't; 

The balladeer, whose voice has still 
two notes left ; 

Whatever is roguish and whate’er is 
vile, 
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Are welcome to the board of 
Auchindranc, 

And Philip will return them shout for 
shout, 

And pledge for jovial pledge, and 
song for song, 

Until the shamefaced sun peep at our 
windows, 

And ask * What have we here ? * 

Gif. You take such revel deeply. 
We are Scotsmen, 

Far known for rustic hospitality. 

That mind not birth or titles in our 
guests ; 

The harper has his seat beside our 
hearth, 

The wanderer must find comfort at 
our board, 

His name unask’d, his pedigree un- 
known ; 

So did our ancestors, and so must we. 
Auch. All this is freely granted, 
worthy kinsman ; 

And prithee do not think me churl 
enough 

To count how many sit beneath my 
salt. 

I ’ve wealth enough to fill my father’s 
hall 

Each day at noon, and feed the guests 
who crowd it. 

I am near mate with those whom men 
call Lord,* 

Though a rude western knight. But 
mark me, cousin. 

Although I feed wayfaring vagabonds, 

I make them not my comrades. Such 
as I, 

Who have advanced the fortunes of 
my line 

And swell’d a baron’s turret to a palace. 

Have oft the curse awaiting on our 
thrift, 

To see, while yet we live, the things 
which must be 

At our decease — the downfall of our 
family. 


The loss of land and lordship, name 
and knighthood, 

The wreck of the fair fabric we have 
built. 

By a degenerate heir. Philip has that 

Of inborn meanness in him, that he 
loves not 

The company of betters, nor of equals ; 

Never at ease, unless he bears the bell. 

And crows the loudest in the company. 

He’s mesh’d, too, in the snares of 
every female 

Who deigns to cast a passing glance 
on him — 

Licentious, disrespectful, ash, and 
profligate. 

Gif. Come, my good coz, think we 
too have been young, 

And I will swear that in your father's 
lifetime 

You have yourself been trapp’d by 
toys like these. 

Auch. A fool I may have been — 
but not a madman ; 

I never play’d the rake among my 
followers. 

Pursuing this man’s sister, that man’s 
wife ; 

And therefore never saw I man of 
mine. 

When summon’d to obey my best, 
grow restive, 

Talk of his honour, of his peace 
destroy’d. 

And, while obeying, mutter threats of 
vengeance. 

But now the humour of an idle youth, 

Disgusting trusted followers, sworn 
dependants, 

Plays football with his honour and 
my safety. 

Gif. I m sorry to find discord in 
your house, 

For I had hoped, while bringing you 
cold news. 

To find you arm’d in union ’gainst the 
danger. 
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Aucii. What can man speak that I 
would shrink to hear, 

And where the danger I >^’Ould deign 
to shun ? [He rises. 

What should appal a man inured to 
perils, 

Like the bold climber on the crags of 
Ailsa ? 

Winds whistle past him, billows rage 
below, 

The sea- fowl sweep around, with 
shriek aiid clang; — 

One single slip, one unadvised pace, 

One qualm of giddiness— and peace be 
with him ! 

But he whose grasp is sure, whose 
step is firm, 

Whose brain is constant — he makes 
one proud rock 

The means to scale another, till he stand 

Triumphant on the peak. 

Gif. And so I trust 

Tho'i will surmounl the danger now 
approaching. 

Which scarcely can I frame my tongue 
to tell you, 

Though I rode here or purpose. 

Auch. Cousin, I think thy heart was 
never coward, 

And strange itseeins thy tongue should 
take such semblance. 

I’ve heard of many a loud-mouth’d, 
noisy braggart, 

Whose hand gave feeble sanction to 
his tongue ; 

But thou art one whose heart can think 
bold things, 

Whose hand can act them, but who 
shrinks to speak them ! 

Gif. And if 1 speak them not, Tis 
that I shame 

To tell thee of the calumnies that load 
thee. 

Things loudly spoken at the city 
Cross, 

Things closely whisper'd in our 
Sovereign’s ear. 


Things which the plumed lord and 
flat-capp’d citizen 

Do circulate amid their different 
ranks — 

Things false, no doubt; but, falsehoods 
while I deem them, 

Still honouring thee, I shun the odious 
topic. 

Aucii. Shun it not, cousin; ’tis a 
friend's best office 

To bring the news we hear unwillingly. 

The sentinel, who tells the foe’s ap- 
proach , 

And wakes the sleeping camp, does 
but his duty : 

He thou as bold in telling me of danger. 

As I shall be in facing danger told of. 

Gif I need not bid thee recollect 
the death-feud 

That raged so long betwixt thy house 
and Cassilis ; 

I need not bid thee recollect the league. 

When royal James himself stood me- 
diator 

Between thee and Earl Gilbert. 

Aucii. Call you these news ? Yon 
might as well have told me 

That old King Coil is dead, and graved 
at Kylesfeld. 

I ’ll help thee out : King James com- 
manded us 

Henceforth to live in peace, made us 
clasp hands too. 

O, sir, when such an union hath been 
made. 

In heart and hand conjoining mortal 
foes. 

Under a monarch’s royal mediation, 

The league is not forgotten. And 
with this 

What is there to be told ? The king 
commanded — 

‘ Be friends.’ No do^bt we were so — 
who dare doubt it ? 

Gif. You speak but half the tale. 

Auch. By good Saint Trimon, but 
I '11 tell the whole 1 
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There is no terror in the tale for me : 

Go speak of ghosts to children ! This 
Earl Gilbert 

(God sain him) loved Heaven’s peace 
as well as I did, 

And we were wondrous friends when- 
e’er we met 

At church or market, or in burrows 
town. 

’Midst this, our good Lord Gilbert, 
Earl of Cassilis, 

Takes purpose he would journey forth 
to Edinburgh. 

The King was doling gifts of abbey- 
lands, 

Good things that thrifty house was 
wont to fish for. 

Our mighty Earl forsakes his sea- 
wash’d castle, 

Passes our borders some four miles 
from hence ; 

And, holding it unwholesome to be 
fasters 

Long after sunrise, lo ! the Earl and 
train 

Dismount to rest their nags and cat 
their breakfast. 

The morning rose, the small birds 
caroll’d sweetly, 

The corks wci'e drawn, the pasty 
brooks incision, 

His lordship jests, his train are choked 
with laug^iter, 

When,— wondrous change of cheer, 
and most unlock’d for ! 

Strange epilogue to bottle and to baked 
meat ! — 

Flash’d from the greenwood half a 
score of carabines. 

And the good Earl of Cassilis, in his 
breakfast, 

Hadnooning,dinner,supper,allatoncc, 

Even in the m#/ning that he closed 
his journey : 

And the grim sexton, for his chamberlain. 

Made him the bed which rests the 
head for ever. 


Gif. Told with much spirit, cousin. 
Some there are 

Would add and in a tone resembling 
triumph. 

And would that with these long estab- 
lish’d facts 

My tale began and ended ! I must tell 
you 

That evil-deeming censures of the 
events. 

Both at the time and now, throw 
blame on thee. 

Time, place, and circumstance, they 
say, proclaim thee, 

Alike, the author of that morning’s 
ambush. 

Auch. Ay, ’tis an old belief in 
Carrick here. 

Where natives do not always die in 
bed. 

That if a Kennedy shall not attain 

Methuselah’s last span, a Mure has 
slain him. 

Such is the general creed of all their 
clan. 

Thank Heaven that they ’re bound to 
prove the charge 

They are so prompt in making. They 
have clamour’d 

Enough of this before, to show their 
malice. 

But what S3 id these coward pickthanks 
when I came 

Before the King, before the justicers, 

Rebutting all their calumnies, and 
daring them 

To show that 1 knew aught of Cassilis’ 
journey. 

Which way he meant to travel, where 
to halt ? 

Without which knowledge I possess’d 
no means 

To dress an ambush for him. Did I not 

Defy the assembled clan of Kennedys 

To show, by proof direct or inferential. 

Wherefore they slander’d me with this 
foul charge ? 
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My gauntlet rung before theT> in the 
court, 

And I did dare the best of them to lift it, 

And prove such charge a true one. 
Did I not? 

Gif. I saw your gauntlet lie before 
the Kennedys, 

Wholook’d on it as men do on an adder, 

Longing to crush, and yet afraid to 
grasp it. 

Not an eye sparkled, not a foot 
advanced, 

’^To arm was stretch’d to lift the fatal 
symbol. 

Auch. Then wherefore do the 
hildings murmur now^ 

Wish they to see again, how one bold 
Mure 

Can baffle and defy their assembled 
valour? 

Gif. No • bn tlu y speak of evidence 
suppress’d. 

Auch. Suppress’d ' What evi- 
dence?— by whom suppress’d? 

What Will-o’-Wisp, what idiot of 
a witness. 

Is he to whom they trace an empty 
voice. 

But cannot show his person ? 

Gif. They pretend, 

With the King’s leave, to bring it to 
a trial ; 

Averring that a lad, named Quentin 
Blane, 

Brought thee a letter from the mur- 
der’d Earl, 

With friendly greetings, telling of his 
journey, 

The hour which he set forth, the 
place he halted at 

Affording thee the means to form the 
ambush. 

Of which your hatred made the 
application. 

Auch. A prudent Earl, indeed, if 
such his practice. 

When dealing with a recent enemy! 


And what should he propose by such 
strange confidence 
In one who sought it not? 

Gif. His purposes were kindly, say 
the Kennedys — 

Desiring you would meet him where 
he halted. 

Offering to undertake whate’er com- 
missions 

You listed trust him with, for court 
or city : 

And, thus apprised of Cassilis’ pur- 
posed journey. 

And of his halting place, you placed 
the ambush, 

Prepared the homicides 

Aucii. They’re free to say their 
pleasure. They are men 
Of the new court ; and I am but a 
fragment 

Of stout old Morton’s faction. It is 
reason 

That such as I be rooted from the earth 
d'hat they may have full room to 
spread their branches. 

No doubt, ’tis easy to find stndling 
vagrants 

To prove whate’er they prompt. This 
Quentin Plane - 

Did you not call him so ? — why comes 
he now ? 

And wherefore not before ? This must 
be answer’d ! 

{Abruptly.) Where is h ow? 

Gif Abroad, they say ; kidnapp’d. 
By you kidnapp d, that he might die 
in Flanders. 

But orders have been sent for his dis- 
charge, 

And his transmission hither. 

Auch. {assuming an air of com- 
posure). When they produce such 
witness, cousin Gifford, 

Wc ’ll be prepared to meet it. In the 
meanwhile, 

The King doth ill to throw his royal 
sceptre 
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In the accuser’s scale, ere he can know 

How justice shall incline it. 

Gif. Our sage prince 

Resents, it may be, less the death of 
Cassilis, 

Than he is angry that the feud should 
burn, 

After his royal voice had said ^Be 
quench’d’ : 

Thus urging prosecution less for 
slaughter. 

Than that, being done against the 
King’s command, 

Treason is mix'd with homicide 
Auch. Ha ! ha ! most true, my 
cousin. 

Why, well consider’d, ’tis a crime so 
great 

To slay one’s enemy, the King for- 
bidding it, 

Like parricide, it should be held 
impossible. 

Tis just as if a wretch retain’d the evil, 

When the King's touch had bid the 
sores be heal’d ; 

And such a crime merits the stake at 
least. 

What ! can there be within a Scottish 
bosom 

A feud so deadl 3 % that it kept its ground 

When the King said Be friends ! It 
is not credible 

Were I King James, I never would 
believe it : 

I ’d rather think the story all a dream, 

And that there was no friendship, 
feud, nor journey. 

No halt, no ambush, and no Earl of 
Cassilis, 

Than dream anointed Majesty has 
wrong ! 

Gif. Speak ^^ithin door, coz. 

Auch. O, true ! i^astde). I shall 
betray myself 

Even to this half bred fool. I must 
have room, 

Room for an instant, or I suffocate. 


Cousin, I prithee call our Philip 
hither — 

Forgive me ! ’twere more meet 1 
summon’d him 

Myself; but then the sight of yonder 
revel 

Would chafe my blood, and I have 
need of coolness. 

Gif. I understand thee : I will bring 
him straight. [^Exti. 

Auch. And if thou dost, he’s lost 
his ancient trick 

To fathom, as he wont, his five-pint 
flagons. 

This space is mine : O for the power 
to fill it. 

Instead of senseless rage and empty 
curses, 

With the dark spell which witches 
learn from fiends, 

Thatsmites the object oftheirhate afar. 

Nor leaves a token of its mystic action. 

Stealing the soul from out the un- 
scathed body. 

As lightning melts the blade, nor 
harms the scabbard ! 

’Tis vain to wish for it! Each curse 
of mine 

Falls to the ground as harmless as 
the arrows 

Which children shoot at stars I The 
time for thought. 

If thought could aught avail me, melts 
away, 

Like to a snowball in a schoolboy’s 
hand. 

That melts the faster the more close 
he grasps it ! 

If I had time, this Scottish Solomon, 

Whom some call son of David the 
Musician \ 

Might find it perilous work to march 
to Garrick. 

There ’s many a feud still slumbering 
in its ashes, 

1 The calumnious ttile which ascribed the birth of 

James VI to an intrigue of Queen Mary with Rizzio. 
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Whose embers are yet red. Nobles 
we have, 

Stout as old Graysteel, a’ld as hot as 
Bothwell ; 

Here too are castles look from crags 
as high 

On seas as wide as Logan’s. So the 
King— 

Pshaw ! He is here again. 

Gifford. 

Gif. I heard you name 

The King, my kinsman ; know, he 
comes not hither. 

Auch. {affecting indifference). Nay, 
then we need not broach our 
barrels, cousin, 

Nor purchase us new jerkins. Comes 
not Philip ? 

Gif. Yes, sir. He tarries but to 
drink a service 

To his p-^'od h'- ends at parting. 

Auch. Friends tor the beadle or 
the sheriff- officer 

Well, let it pass. Who conics, and 
how attended. 

Since James designs not westward ^ 

Gif. O you shall have, instead, his 
functionary, fiery 

George Home that was, but now 
Dunbar’s great Earl ; 

He leads a royal host, and comes 
to show you 

How he distributes justice on the 
Border, 

Where judge and hangman oft reverse 
their office, 

And the noose docs its work before 
the sentence. 

But I have said my tidings best and 
worst. 

None but yourself can know what 
course the time 

And peril may demand. To lift your 
banner. 

If I might be a judge, were desperate 
game : 


Ireland and Galloway offer you con- 
venience 

For flight, if flight be thought the 
better remedy ; 

To face the court requires the con- 
sciousness 

And confidence of innocence. You 
alone 

Can judge if you possess these at- 
tributes. [A noise behind the scenes. 
Auch. Philip, I think, has broken 
up his revels ; 

His ragged regiment are dispersing 
them, 

Well liquor’d, doubtless. They’re 
disbanded soldiers, 

Or some such vagabonds. Here comes 
the gallant. 

Enter Philip. He has a huff-coat and 
head-piece^ ivcars a sword and dagger^ 
with pistols at h is girdle. He appears 
to he affected by liquor^ but to be by 
no means intoxicated. 

Aucii. You scarce have been made 
known to one another, 

Although you sate together at the 
board. 

Son Philip, know and prize our cousin 
Giffoi d. 

Pm. {tasting iheivine on the table). If 
you had prized him, sir, you had 
been loth 

To have welcomed ’ . • in bastard 
AHcant : 

I ’ll make amends, by pledging his 
good journey 

In glorious Burgundy. The stirrup- 
cup, ho ! 

And bring my cousin’s horses to the 
court. 

Auch. {drawing him aside). The 
stirrup-cup? He doth not ride 
to-night ! 

Shame on such churlish conduct to 
a kinsman ! 
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Vni. {aside to his father^ . I've news Phi. Yes, gentle coz. And you, 


of pressing import. 

Send the fool off. Stay, I will start 
him for you. 

{To Gif.) Yes, my kind cousin, Bur- 
gundy is better, 

On a night-ride, to those who thread 
our moors, 

And we may deal it freely to our 
friends, 

For we came freely by it. Yonder 
ocean 

Rolls many a purple cask upon our 
shore. 

Rough with embossed shells and 
shagged sea-weed, 

When the good skipper and his care- 
ful crew 

Have had their latest earthly draught 
of brine, 

And gone to quench, or to endure 
their thirst, 

Where nectar’s plenty, or even 
water 's scarce, 

And filter’d to the parched crew by 
drops, 

Auch. Thou ’rt mad, son Philip* — 
Gifford ’s no intruder, 

That we should fid him hence by 
such wild rants : 

My kinsman hither rode at his own 
danger, 

To tell us that Dfinbar is hasting to us. 

With a strong force, and with the 
King’s commission. 

To enforce against our house a hate- 
ful charge. 

With every measure of extremity. 

Pm. And is this all that our good 
cousin tells us? 

I can say more, thanks to the 
ragged regiment, 

With whose goo^ company you have 
upbraided me ; 

On whose authority, I tell thee, cousin, 

Dunbar is here already. 

Gif. 


my sire, be hasty 
In what you think to do. 

Auch. I think thou darest not jest 
on such a subject. 

Where hadst thou these fell tidings? 

Phi. Where you, too, might have 
heard them, noble father, 

Save that your ears, nail’d to our 
kinsman’s lips, 

Would list no coarser accents. O, 
my soldiers. 

My merry crew of vagabonds, for ever! 
Scum of the Netherlands, and wash’d 
ashore 

Upon this coast like unregarded sea- 
weed, 

They had not been two hours on 
Scottish land. 

When, lo I they met a military friend. 
An ancient fourier, known to them of 
old. 

Who, warm’d by certain stoups of 
searching wine. 

Inform’d his old companions that 
Dunbar 

Left Glasgow yesterday, comes here 
to-morrow ; 

Himself, he said, was sent a spy before, 
To view what preparations we were 
making. 

Aucii {to Gif.) If this be sooth, 
good kinsman, thou must claim 
To take apart with us for life and death. 
Or speed from hence, and leave us to 
our fortune. 

Gif. In such dilemma, 

Believe me, friend, I ’d choose upon 
the instant ; 

But I lack harness, and a steed to 
charge on. 

For mine is overtired, and, save my 
page. 

There ’s not a man to back me. But 
I ’ll hie 

To Kyle, and raise my vassals to your 
aid. 


Already ? 
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Phi. Twill be when the rats, 

That on these tidings fly this house of 
ours, 

Come back to pay their rents. {Apart.) 

Auch. Courage, cousin ! 

Thou goest not hence ill mounted for 
thy need : 

Full forty coursers feed in my wide 
stalls, 

The best of them is yours to speed 
your journey. 

Phi. Stand not on ceremony, good 
our cousin. 

When safety signs, to shorten 
courtesy. 

Gif. {to Aucii.) Farewell then, 
cousin, for my tarrying here 
Were ruin to myself, small aid to 
you; 

Yet loving well your name and family, 

I ’d fain 

Phi. Be gone? that is our object, 
too ; 

Kinsman, adieu. 

[Exit Gifford. Philip ca//s ajtcr 
him. 

You yeoman of the stable, 
Give Master Gilford there my fleetest 
steed. 

Yon cut-tail’d roan that trembles at 
a spear. 

\Trampling of the horse hecud 
going off. 

Hark! he departs. How swift the 
dastard rides, 

To shun the neighbourhood of 
jeopardy ! 

[//« lays aside the appearance of 
levity which he has hitherto zvoniy 
and says very seriously ^ 

And now, my father ! 
Auch. And now, my son I thou 'st 
ta’en a perilous game 
Into thine hands, rejecting elder 
counsel ; 

How dost thou mean to play it ? 


Phi. Sir, good gamesters play not 

Till they review the cards which fate 
has dealt them, 

Computing thus the chances of the 
game; 

And wofully they seem to weigh 
against us. 

Auch. Exile ’s a passing ill, and 
may be borne ; 

And when Dunbar and all his 
myrmidons 

Are eastward turn’d, we ’ll seize our 
own again. 

Phi. Would that were all the risk 
we had to stand to I 

But more and worse. A doom of 
treason, forfeiture, 

Death to ourselves, dishonour to our 
house. 

Is what the stern Justiciary menaces ; 

And, fatally for us, he hath the means 

To make his threatenings good 

Auch. It cannot be. I tell thee, 
there ’s no force 

In Scottish law to raze a house like 
mine. 

Coeval with the time the Lords of 
Galloway 

Submitted them unto the Scottish 
sceptre. 

Renouncing rights of Tanistry and 
Brehon. 

Some dreams they have of evidence, 
some suspicion. 

But old Montgomery knows my pur- 
pose well, 

And long before their mandate reach 
the camp 

To crave the presence of this mighty 
witness. 

He will be fitted with an answer to it. 

Phi. Father, what we call great, is 
often ruin’d 

By means so ludicrously dispro- 
portion’d, 

They make me think upon the gunner’s 
linstock, 
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Which, yielding forth a light about 
the size 

And semblance of the glowworm, yet 
applied 

To powder, blew a palace into atoms, 

Sent a young King — a young Queen’s 
mate at least — 

Into the air, as high as e’er flew 
night-hawk, 

And made such wild work in the 
realm of Scotland, 

As they can tell who heard ; and you 
were one 

Who saw, perhaps, the night-flight 
which began it. 

Auch. If thou hast nought to speak 
but drunken folly, 

I cannot listen longer. 

Phi. I will speak brief and sudden. 
There is one 

Whose tongue to us has the same 
perilous force 

Which Bothwell’s powder had to 
Kirk of Field ; 

One whose least tones, and those but 
peasant accents, 

Could rend the roof from off our 
fathers* castle, 

Level its tallest turret with its base ; 

And he that doth possess this won- 
drous power 

Sleeps this same night not five miles 
distant front us. 

Auch. {who had looked on Philip 
with much appearance of astonish- 
ment and doubt, exclaims) Then 
thou art mad indeed ! Ha ! ha ! 
I ’m glad on ’t. 

I*d purchase an escape from what 
I dread, 

Even by the frenzy of my only son I 

Phi. I thank you, but agree not to 
the bargain. 

You rest on what yon civet cat has 
said: 

Yon silken doublet, stuff’d with rotten 
straw, 


Told you but half the truth, and knew 
no more. 

But my good vagrants had a perfect 
tale : 

They told me, little judging the im- 
portance. 

That Quentin Blane had been dis- 
charged with them. 

They told me, that a quarrel happ'd 
at landing. 

And that the youngster and an ancient 
sergeant 

Had left their company, and taken 
refuge 

In Chapeldonan, where our ranger 
dwells ; 

They saw him scale the cliff on which 
it stands, 

Ere they were out of sight ; the old 
man with him. 

And therefore laugh no more at me 
as mad ; 

But laugh, if thou hast list for merri- 
ment, 

To think he stands on the same land 
with us. 

Whose absence thou wouldst deem 
were cheaply purchased 

With thy soul's ransom and thy body’s 
danger. 

Auch. 'Tis then a fatal tnith ! Thou 
art no yelper 

To open rashly on so wild a scent ; 

Thou ’rt the young bloodhound, which 
careers and springs, 

Frolics and fawns, as if the friend of 
man. 

But seizes on his victim like a tiger. 

Phi. No matter what I am — I'm as 
you bred me ; 

So let that pass till there be time to 
mend me. 

And let us speak like men, and to the 
purpose. 

This object of our fear and of our dread. 

Since such our pride must own him, 
sleeps to-night 
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Within our power: — to-morrow in 
Dunbar’s, 

And we are then his victims. 

Auch. He is in ours to-night. 

Phi. He is. I ’ll answer that Mac- 
Lellan ’s trusty. 

Auch. Yet he replied to you to-day 
full rudely. 

Phi. Yes! The poor knave has 
got a handsome wife, 

And is gone mad with jealousy. 

Auch. Fool! When we need the 
utmost faith, allegiance, 

Obedience, and attachment in our 
vassals, 

Thy wild intrigues pour gall into their 
hearts, 

And turn their love to hatred ! 

Phi. Most reverend sire, you talk 
of ancient morals. 

Preach’d on by Knox, and practised 
by Giencairn / 

Respectable, indeed, but somewhat 
musty 

In these our modern nostrils. In our 
days, 

If a young baron chance to leave his 
vassal 

The sole possessor ofa hand.somc wife, 

’Tis sign he loves his follower ; and, 
if not. 

He loves his follower’s wife, which 
often proves 

The surer bond of patronage. Take 
either case : 


1 Alexander, fiflh E.irl of Giencairn, for distinction 
c.iUcd ' The Good Earl,' was ainon^f the first of tlic 

f >cers of Scotland who concurred in the Kcforination, 
n aid of which ho acted a conspicuous part, in the 
employment both of his sword and pen. In a reiiiun- 
straiice with the Queen Refluent, he told her, that *if 
she violated the eiiKai^emcnts which she had come 
under to her subjects, they would consider themselves 
as absolved from their allegiance to her * He was 
author of a satirical poem against the Roman Catholics, 
entitled ‘The Hermit of Allarcil' (Loretto).— Sec 
SIBB ALU'S Chronit leo/ Scotti sh He assisted 

the Reformers with his sword, when they took arms 
at Perth, in 1559; had a principal command in the 
army embodied at;ainst Queen Mary, in June 1567 ; 
and demolished the altar, broke the images, tore down 
the pictures, &c , in the Chapel-royal of Holyrood- 
hoiiso. after the Queen was conducted to Lochleven. 
He died in 1574. 


Favour flows in of course, and vassals 
rise. 

Auch. Philip, this is infamous, 

And, what is worse, impolitic. Take 
example: 

Break not God’s laws or man’s for 
each temptation 

That youth and blood suggest. I am 
a man — 

A weak and erring man ; full well 
thou know’st 

That I may hardly term myself a 
pattern 

Even to my son ; yet thus far will I 
say, 

I never swerved from my integrity, 

Save at the voice of strong necessity, 

Or such o’erpowering view of high 
advantage 

As wise men liken to necessity, 

In strength and force compulsive. 
No one saw me 

Exchange my reputation for my 
pleasure, 

Or do the Devil’s work without his 
wages. 

I practised prudence, and paid tax to 
virtue. 

By following her behests, save where 
strong reason 

Compell’d a deviation. Then, if 
preachers 

At times look’d sour, or ciders shook 
their heads, 

They could not term my walk irre- 
gular; 

For I stood up still for the worthy 
cause, 

A pillar, though a flaw’d one, of the 
altar, 

Kept a strict walk, and led three 
hundred horse. 

Phi. Ah, these three hundred horse 
in such rough times 

Were better commendation to a 
party 

Than all your efforts at hypocrisy, 
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Betray'd so oft by avarice and 
ambition, 

And draggl’d to open shame. But, 
righteous father, 

When sire and son unite in mutual 
crime, 

And join their efforts to the same 
enormity, 

It is no time to measure other’s faults, 
Or fix the amount of each. Most 
moral father, 

Think if it be a moment now to weigh 
The vices of the Heir of Auchindrane, 
Or take precaution that the ancient 
house 

Shall have another heir than the sly 
courtier 

That ’s gaping for the forfeiture. 

Auch. We’ll disappoint him, 
Philip, — 

We ’ll disappoint him yet. It is a folly, 
A wilful cheat, to cast our eyes behind. 
When time, and the fast flitting 
opportunity, 

Call loudly, nay, compel us to look 
forward : 

Why are we not already at Mac- 
Lellan’s, 

Since there the victim sleeps ? 

Phi. Nay, soft, I pray thee. 

I had not made your piety my con- 
fessor. 

Nor enter’d in debate on these sage 
councils, 

Which you ’re more like to give than 
I to profit by, 

Could I have used the time more 
usefully ; 

But first an interval must pass between 
The fate of Quentin and the little 
artifice 

That shall detach him from his comrade, 
The stout old soldier that I told you of. 

Auch. How work a point so 
difficult, so dangerous ! 

Phi. ’Tis cared for. Mark, my 
father, the convenience 


Arising from mean company. My 
agents 

Are at my hand, like a good workman’s 
tools, 

And if I mean a mischief, ten to one 

That they anticipate the deed and 
guilt. 

Well knowing this, when first the 
vagrant’s tattle 

Gave me the hint that Quentin was so 
near us, 

Instant I sent MacLellan, with strong 
charges 

To stop him for the night, and bring 
me word. 

Like an accomplish'd spy, how all 
things stood. 

Lulling the enemy into security. 
Auch. There was a prudent general! 
Phi. MacLellan went and came 
within the hour. 

The jealous bee, which buzzes in his 
nightcap. 

Had humm’d to him this fellow, 
Quentin Blane, 

Had been in schoolboy days an 
humble lover 

Of his own pretty wife — 

Auch Most fortunate ! 

The knave will be more prompt to 
serve our purpose. 

Phi No doubt on’t. 'Mid the 
tidings he brought back 

Was one of some importance. The 
old man 

Is flush of dollars ; this I caused him 
tell 

Among his comrades, who became as 
eager 

To have him in their company, as e’er 

They had been wild to part with him. 
And in brief space, 

A letter’s framed by an old hand 
amongst them. 

Familiar with such feats. It bore the 
name 

And character of old Montgomeiy, 
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Whom he might well suppose at no 
great distance, 

Commanding his old Sergeant Hilde- 
brand, 

By all the tics of late authority, 

Conjuring him by ancient soldiership, 

To hasten to his mansion instantly, 

On business of high import, with a 
charge 

To come alone. 

Auch. Well, he sets out, I doubt 
it not : what follows ? 

Phi. I am not curious into others* 
practices ; 

So far I *m an economist in guilt, 

As you my sire advise. But on the 
road 

To old Montgomery’s he meets his 
comrades, 

They nourish grudge against him and 
his dollars, 

And thing’! may liap, which counsel, 
learn d in law, 

Call robbery and murder. Should 
he live. 

He has seen nought that we would 
hide from him. 

Auch. Who carries the forged 
letter to the veteran 1 

Phi. Why, Niel MacLellan, who 
return’d again 

To his own tower, as if to pa.ss the 
night there 

They pass’d on him, or tried to pass, 
a story. 

As if they wish'd the sergeant's 
company. 

Without the young comptroller's— 
that is Quentin s, 

And he became an agent of their 
plot, 

That he might belter carry on our 
own. 

Auch. There ’s life in it ; yes, there 
is life in ’t. 

And we will have a mounted party 
ready 


To scour the moors in quest of the 
banditti 

That kill’d the poor old man ; they 
shall die instantly. 

Dunbar shall see us use sharp justice 
here. 

As well as he in Teviotdale. You 
are sure 

You gave no hint nor impulse to their 
purpose ? 

Phi. It needed not. The whole 
pack oped at once 

Upon the scent of dollars. But time 
comes 

When I must seek the tower, and act 
with Niel 

What farther 's to be done. 

Auch. Alone with him thou goest 
not : he bears grudge. 

Thou art my only son, and on a 
night 

When such wild passions are so free 
abroad. 

When such wild deeds are doing, ’tis 
but natural 

I guarantee thy safety. I ’ll ride with 
thee. 

Phi. E’en as you will, my lord. 
But, pardon me ! 

If you will come, let us not have 
a word 

Of conscience, and of pity, and for- 
giveness ; 

Fine words to-morrow, o. t of place 
to-night. 

Take counsel then, leave all this work 
to me ; 

Call up your household, make fit 
preparation. 

In love and peace, to welcome this 
Earl Justiciar, 

As one that ’s free of guilt. Go, deck 
the castle 

As for an honour’d guest. Hallow the 
chapel 

(If they have power to hallow it) with 
thy prayers. 
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Let me ride forth alone, and ere the 
sun 

Comes o’er the eastern hill, thou 
shalt accost him — 

* Now do thy worst, thou oft- returning 

spy, 

Here ’s nought thou canst discover.* 
Auch. Yet goest thou not alone 
with that MacLellan ! 

He deems thou bearcst will to injure 
him, 

And seek*st occasion suiting to such 
will. 

Philip, thou art irreverent, fierce, ill- 
nurtured. 

Stain’d with low vices, which disgust 
a father ; 

Yet ridest thou not alone with yonder 
man. 

Come weal come woe, myself will go 
with thee. 

[Exit, and calls to horse behind the 
scene. 

Phil, {alone). Now would I give 
my fleetest horse to know 

What sudden thought roused this 
paternal care. 

And if ’tis on his own account or 
mine. 

’Tis true, he hath the deepest share 
in all 

That ’s likely npw to hap, or which 
has happen’d. 

Yet strong through Nature’s universal 
reign 

The link which binds the parent to 
the offspring : 

The she-wolf knows it, and the tigress 
owns it. 

So that dark man, who, shunning 
what is vicious. 

Ne’er turn’d aside from an atrocity. 

Hath still some care left for his 
hapless offspring. 

Therefore ’tis meet, though wayward, 
light, and stubborn. 

That 1 should do for him all that a son 


Can do for sire; and, his dark wisdom 
join’d 

To influence my bold courses, ’twill 
be hard 

To break our mutual purpose. — Horses 
there I [Exit. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. 

It is moonlight. The scene is the Beach 
beneath the Tower ivhich was exhibited 
in the first scene, but the Vessel is gone 
front her anchorage. Auchindrane 
and Philip, as if dismounted from 
their horses, come forward cautiously. 

Pin. The nags are safely stow’d ; 
their noise might scare him. 

Let them be safe, and ready when 
we need them : 

The business is but short. We’ll call 
MacLcllan, 

To wake him, and in quiet bring him 
forth, 

If he be so disposed, for here are 
waters 

Enough to drown, and sand enough 
to cover him. 

Hut if he hesitate, or fear to meet us. 

By heaven I ’ll deal on him in Chapel- 
donan 

With my own hand I 

Auch. Too furious boy ! alarm or 
noise undoes us ; 

Our practice must be silent as ’tis 
sudden. 

Bethink thee that conviction of this 
slaughter 

Confirms the veiy worst of accusations 

Our foes can bring against us. Where- 
fore should we. 

Who by our birth and fortune mate 
with nobles, 
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And are allied with them, take this 
lad’s life, 

His peasant life, unless to quash his 
evidence, 

Taking such pains to rid him from the 
world, 

Who would, if spared, have fix'd 
a crime upon us ? 

Phi. Well, I do own me one of 
those wise folks, 

Who think that when a deed of fate 
is plann’d. 

The execution cannot be too rapid. 

but do we still keep purpose? Is't 
determined 

He sails for Ireland, and without 
a wherry ? 

Salt water is his passport ; is it not so ? 

Auch. I would it could be other- 
wise. 

Might he not go there while in 
life and limb, 

And breathe his span out in another 
air? 

Many seek Ulster never to return ; 

Why might this wretched youth not 
harbour there ? 

Phi. With all my heart. It is small 
honour to me 

To be the agent in a work like this. 

Yet this poor caitiff, having thrust 
himself 

Into the secrets of a noble house 

And twined himself so closely with 
our safety, 

That we must perish, or that he must 
die, 

I ’ll hesitate as little on the action, 

As 1 would do to slay the animal 

Whose flesh supplies my dinner. 
'Tis as harmless. 

That deer or steer, as is this Quentin 
Blane, 

And not more necessary is its death 

To our accommodation ; so we slay it 

Without a moment’s pause or hesita- 
tion. 


Auch. ’Tis not, my son, the feeling 
call’d remorse, 

That now lies tugging at this heart of 
mine. 

Engendering thoughts that stop the 
lifted hand. 

Have I not heard John Knox pour 
forth his thunders 

Against the oppressor and the man of 
blood, 

In accents of a minister of vengeance ? 

Were not his fiery eyeballs turn'd on 
me, 

As if he said expressly ‘ Thou ’rt the 
man ’ ? 

Yet did my solid purpose, as I listen’d. 

Remain unshaken as that massive rock. 

Pm. Well, then, I'll understand 
'tis not remorse, 

As 'tis a foible little known to thee. 

That interrupts thy purpose. What, 
then, is it ? 

Is’t scorn, or is't compassion? One 
thing’s certain, — 

Either the feeling must have free in- 
dulgence. 

Or fully be subjected to your reason. 

There is no room for these same 
treacherous courses 

Which men call moderate measures. 

Wc must confide in Quentin, or must 
slay him. 

Auch. In Ireland he might live 
afar from us. 

Pm Among Queen Mary’s faithful 
partisans, 

Your ancient enemies, the haughty 
Hamiltons, 

The stern MacDonnells, the resentful 
Graemes ? 

With these around him, and with 
Cassilis’ death 

Exasperating them against you, think, 
my father, 

What chance of Quentin’s silence. 

Auch. Too true, too true. He is 
a silly youth, too, 
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Who haJ not wit to shift for his own 
living, 

A bashful lover, whom his rivals 
laugh'd at ; 

Of pliant temper, which companions 
play’d on ; 

A moonlight waiter, and a noontide 
dreamer ; 

A torturer of phrases into sonnets, 

Whom all might lead that chose to 
praise his rhymes. 

Phi. I marvel that your memory 
has room 

To hold so much on such a worthless 
subject. 

Auch. Base in himself, and yet so 
strangely link’d 

With me and with my fortunes, that 
I ’ve studied 

To read him through and through, as 
I would read 

Some paltry rhyme ofvulgar prophecy, 

Said to contain the fortunes of my 
house ; 

And, let me speak him truly, he is 
grateful, 

Kind, tractable, obedient ; a child 

Might lead him by a thread. He shall 
not die ! 

Phi. Indeed ! Then have wc had j 
our midnight ride 

To wondrous little purpose. 

Auch. * By the blue heaven, 

Thou shalt not murder him, cold selfish 
sensualist ! 

Yon pure vault speaks it ! yonder 
summer moon, 

With its ten million sparklers, cries j 
Forbear I , 

The deep earth sighs it forth — Thou 
shalt not murder ! 

Thou shalt not mar the image of thy 
Maker ! 

Thou shalt not from thy brother take 
the life. 

The precious gift which God alone 
can give 1 


Phi. Here is a worthy guerdon 
now, for stuffing 

His memory with old saws and holy 
sayings ! 

They come upon him in the very 
crisis, 

And when his resolution should be 
firmest, 

They shake it like a palsy. Let it be. 

He ’ll end at last by yielding to tempta- 
tion. 

Consenting to the thing which must 
be done. 

With more remorse the more he 
hesitates. 

[7b his Father^ who has stood 
fixed after his last speech. 

Well, sir, ’tis fitting you resolve at last, 

How theyoung clerk shall be disposed 
upon ; 

Unless you would ride home to 
Auchindrane, 

And bid them rear the Maiden in the 
court-yard, 

That when Dunbar comes, he have 
nought to do 

But bid us kiss the cushion and the 
headsman. 

Auch. It is too true ; there is no 
safety for us, 

Consistent with the unhappy wretch’s 
life ! 

In Ireland he is sure to find my 
enemies. 

Arran I 've proved, the Netherlands 
1 ’ve tried, 

But wdds and wars return him on my 
hands. 

Phi. Yet fear not, father, we’ll 
make surer work ; 

The land has caves, the sea has whirl- 
pools. 

Where that which they suck in returns 
no more. 

Auch. I will know nought of it, 
hard-hearted boy ! 
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Phi. Hard-hearted ! Why, my 
heart is soft as yours ; 

But then they must not feel remorse 
at once, 

Wc can’t afford such wasteful tender- 
ness : 

I can mouth forth remorse as well as 
you. 

Be executioner, and I ’ll be chaplain, 

And say as mild and moving things 
as you can ; 

But one of us must keep his steely 
temper. 

Auch. Do thou the deed — I cannot 
look on it. 

Phi. So be it I walk with me. 
MacLcllan brings him. 

The boat lies moor’d within that reach 
of rock, 

And Twill require our greatest 
strength combined 

To launch T frc’n the beach. Mcan- 
tinic, MacLellan 

Brings our man hither. Sec the 
twinkling light 

That glances in the tower, 

Auch. Let us withdra^^ ; for should 
he spy us suddenly, 

He may suspect us, and alarm the 
family. 

Phi. Fear not; MacLcllan has his 
trust and confidence, 

Bought with a few sweet words and 
welcomes home. 

Auch. But think you that the 
Ranger may be trusted ? 

Phi. I’ll answer for him. Let’s 
go float the shallop. 

[ They go off, and as they leave the 
Stagey MacLellan is seen de- 
scending from the Tower with 
Quentin The former bears a 
dark lantern. 2'hey come upon 
the Stage. 

Mac. {showing the light). So — bravely 
done' That’s the last ledge of rocks, 


And we are on the sands. I have 
broke your slumbers 

Somewhat untimely. 

Que. Do not think so, friend. 

These six years past I have been used 
to stir 

When the rdveille rung; and that, 
believe me, 

Chooses the hours for rousing me at 
random. 

And, having given its summons, yields 
no license 

To indulge a second slumber. Nay, 
more, I ’ll tell thee, 

I That, like a pleased child, I was e’en 
! too happy 
j For sound repose. 

I Mac. The greater fool were you. 

Men should enjoy the moments given 
to slumber ; 

For who can tell how soon may be the 
waking, 

Or where we shall have leave to 
sleep again ^ 

Que. The God of Slumber comes 
not at command. 

Last night the blood danced merry 
through my veins : 

Instead of finding this our land of 
Carrick 

The dreary waste my fears had appre- 
hended, 

I saw thy wife, MacLellan, and thy 
daughter, 

And had a brother’s welcome ; — saw 
thee, too. 

Renew’d my early friendship with you 
both, 

And felt once more that I had friends 
and country. 

So keen the joy that tingled through 
my system, 

Join’d with the searching powers of 
yonder wine. 

That I am glad to leave my fevei ish lair. 

Although my hostess smooth’d my 
couch herself, 
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To cool my brow upon this moonlight 
beach, 

Gaze on the moonlight dancing on the 
waves. 

Such scenes are wont to soothe me 
into melancholy ; 

But such the hurry of my spirits now, 

That every thing I look on makes me 
laugh. 

Mac. I Ve seen but few so game- 
some, Master Quentin, 

Being roused from sleep so suddenly 
as you were. 

Que. Why, there’s the jest on’t. 
Your old castle *s haunted. 

In vain the host, in vain the lovely 
hostess. 

In kind addition to all means of rest, 

Add their best wishes for our sound 
repose, 

When some hobgoblin brings a press- 
ing message ; 

Montgomery presently must see his 
sergeant, 

And up gets Hildebrand, and off he 
trudges. 

I can't but laugh to think upon the 
grin 

With which he doff’d the kerchief he 
had twisted ' 

Around his brows, and put his morion 
on. 

Ha! ha! hal.ha! 

Mac. I’m glad to see you merry, 
Quentin. 

Que. Why, faith, my spirits are but 
transitory, 

And you may live with me a month or 
more, 

And never see me smile. Then some 
such trifle 

As yonder little maid of yours would 
laugh at. 

Will serve me for a theme of merri- 
ment. 

Even now, I scarce can keep my 
gravity ; 


We were so snugly settled in our 
quarters. 

With full intent to let the sun be high 

Ere we should leave our beds ; and 
first the one 

And then the other ’s summon’d briefly 
forth, 

To the old tune, * Black Bandsmen, 
up and march I ’ 

Mac. Well I you shall sleep anon, 
rely upon it, 

And make up time misspent. Mean- 
time, methinks. 

You are so merry on your broken 
slumbers, 

You ask’d not why I call’d you. 

Que. I can guess. 

You lack my aid to search the weir for 
seals, , 

You lack my company to stalk a deer. 

Think you I have forgot your silvan 
tasks, 

Which oft you have permitted me to 
share, 

Till days that we were rivals ? 

Mac. You have memory 

Of that too ? 

Que. Like the memory of a dream, 

Delusion far too exquisite to last. 

Mac. You guess not then for what 
I call you forth ? 

It was to meet a friend. 

Que. What friend? Thyself ex- 
cepted, 

The good old man who ’s gone to see 
Montgomery, 

And one to whom I once gave dearer 
title, 

I know not in wide Scotland man or 
woman 

Whom I could name a friend. 

Mac. Thou art mistaken, 

There is a Baron, and a powerful 
one - 

Que. There flies my fit of mirth. You 
have a grave 

And alter'd man before you. 
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Mac. Compose yourself, there is no 
cause for fear. 

He will and must speak with you. 

Que. Spare me the meeting, Niel, 

I cannot see him. 

Say 1 ’m just landed on my native 
earth ; 

Say that I will not cumber it a day ; 

Say that my wretched thread of poor 
existence 

Shall be drawn out in solitude and 
exile, 

Where never memory of so mean a 
thing 

Again shall cross his path ; but do not 
ask me 

To see or speak again with that dark 
man ! 

Mac. Your fears are now as foolish 
as your mirth. 

What should the powerful Knight of 
Auchinorane 

In common have with Luch a man as 
thou ? 

Que. No matter what ; enough, I 
will not see him, 

Mac. He is thy master, and he 
claims obedience. 

Que. My master? Ay, my task- 
master ! Ever since 

I could write man, his hand hath been 
upon me ; 

No step I Ve made but cumber’d with 
his chain, 

And I am weary on ’t. I will not see 
him. 

M AC. You must and shall ; there is 
no remedy. 

Que. Take heed that you compel 
me not to find one. 

I ’ve seen the wars since we had strife 
together ; 

To put my late experience to the test 

Were something dangerous — Ha, I 
am betray’d ! 

[fV/ii/e the latter part of this dialogue 
is passing, Auciiindrane and 


Philip enter on the Stage from 
behind, and suddenly present them- 
selves. 

Auch. What says the runagate ? 

Que. {laying aside all appearance of 
resistance). Nothing, you are my 
fate ; 

And in a shape more fearfully resistless, 

My evil angel could not stand before 
me. 

Auen. And so you scruple, slave, 
at my command, 

To meet me when I deign to ask thy 
presence ? 

Que. No, sir; I had forgot I am 
your bond-slave ; 

But sure a passing thought of in- 
dependence. 

For which I’ve seen whole nations 
doing battle. 

Was not, in one who has so long 
enjoy’d it, 

A crime beyond forgiveness. 

Auch. We shall see : 

Thou wert my vassal, born upon my 
land, 

Bred by my bounty ; it concern’d me 
highly, 

Thou know’st it did ; and yet against 
my charge 

Again I find thy worthlessness in 
Scotland. 

Que. Alas ! the wealthy and the 
powerful know not 

How very dear to those who have 
least share in ’t. 

Is that sweet word of country ! The 
poor exile 

Feels, in each action of the varied day, 

Hisdoom of banishment. The very air 

Cools not his brow as in his native land ; 

The scene is strange, the food is 
loathly to him ; 

The lang^uage, nay, the music jars his 
ear. 

Why should 1, guiltless of the slightest 
crime, 
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Suffer a punishment which, sparing life, 

Deprives that life of all which men 
hold dear ? 

Auch. Hear ye the serf I bred, 
begin to reckon 

Upon his rights and pleasure ! Who 
am I? 

Thou abject, who am I, whose will 
thou thwartest ? 

Pm Well spoke, my pious sire ! 
There goes remorse ! 

Let once thy precious pride take fire, 
and then, 

MacLellan, you and I may have small 
trouble. 

Que. Your words are deadly, and 
your power resistless. 

I ’m in your hands ; but, surely, less 
than life 

May give you the security you seek, 

Without commission of a mortal crime. 

Auch. Who is’t would deign to 
think upon thy life? 

I but require of thee to speed to Ireland, 

Where thou mayst sojourn for some 
little space, 

Having due means of living dealt to 
thee, 

And, when it suits the changes of the 
times. 

Permission to return. 

Que. Noble my lord, 

I am too weaj^ to combat with your 
pleasure ; 

Yet O, for mercy’s sake, and for the 
sake 

Of that dear land which is our common 
mother, 

Let me not part in darkness from my 
country ! 

Passbutanhourortwo, and every cape. 

Headland, and bay, shall gleam with 
new-born light, 

And I ’ll take boat as gaily as the bird 

That soars to meet the morning. 

Grant me but this, to show no darker 
thoughts 


Are on your heart than those your 
speech expresses! 

Phi. a modest favour, friend, is 
this you ask I 

Are we to pace the beach like water- 
men. 

Waiting your worship’s pleasure to 
take boat ? 

No, by my faith ! you go upon the 
instant. 

The boat lies ready, and the ship 
receives you 

Near to the point of Turnberry 
Come, we wait you ; 

Bestir you I 

Que. I obey. Then farewell, Scot- 
land 

And Heaven forgive my sins, and 
grant that mercy. 

Which mortal man deserves not 1 

Aucii. (speaking aside to his Son). 

What signal 

Shall let me know ’tis done ? 

Phi. When the light is quench'd, 

Your fears for Quentin Blane are at 
an end. 

( To Que.) Come, comrade, come, we 
must begin our voyage. 

Que. But when, O when to end it I 
[^Plegoes off reluctantly with Philip 
and MacLellan. Auchin- 
DRANE stands looking after them. 
The Muon becomes overclouded^ 
and the Stage daik. Auchin- 
DRANE, who has gazed fi.xedly 
and eagerly after those who have 
left the Stage j becomes animated^ 
and speaks. 

Aucii. It is no fallacy ! The night 
is dark. 

The moon has sunk before the 
deepening clouds ; 

1 cannot on the murky beach dis- 
tinguish 

The shallop from the rocks which lie 
beside it ; 
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I cannot see tall Philip’s floating plume, 

Nor trace the sullen brow of Niel 
MacLellan ; 

Y et still that caitifTs visage is before me ; 

With chattering teeth, mazed look, 
and bristling hair, 

As he stood here this moment ! Have 
I changed 

My human eyes for those of some 
night prowler, 

The wolfs, the tiger-cat’s, or the 
hoarse bird’s 

That spies its prey at midnight? 
I can sec him — 

Yes. I can scehim, seeingno one else, — 

And well it is I do so. In his absence. 

Strange thoughts of pity mingled with 
my purpose, 

And moved remorse within me. But 
they vanish’d 

Whene’er he stood a living man before 
me ; 

Then my antipathy awaked within me, 

Seeing its object close within my 
reach. 

Till I could scarce forbear him. How 
they linger ! 

The boat ’s not yet to sea ! I ask myself. 

What has the poor wretch done to 
wake my hatred — 

Docile, obedient, and in sufferance 
patient ? 

As well demand what evil has the hare 

Done to the hound that courses her 
in sport. 

Instinct infallible supplies the reason ; 

And that must plead my cause. The 
vision ’s gone I 

Their boat now walks the waves; 
a single gleam. 

Now seen, now lost, is all that marks 
her course ; 

Tliat soon shall vanish too — then all 
is over ! 

Would it were o’er, for in this 
moment lies 

The agony of ages 1 Now, ’tis gone — 


And all is acted ! No ! she breasts 
again 

The opposing wave, and bears the 
tiny sparkle 

Upon her crest faint cry heard as 

from seaward.) 

Ah ! there was fatal evidence. 

All ’s over now, indeed ! The light 
is quench’d, 

And Quentin, source of all my fear, 
exists not. 

The morning tide shall sweep his 
corpse to sea. 

And hide all memory of this stern 
night’s work. 

[He walks in a slow and deeply 
meditative manner toivards the 
side of the Stage^ and suddenly 
meets Marion, the ivife of Mac- 
Lellan, who has descended from 
the Castle. 

Now, how to meet Dunbar— Heaven 
guard my senses ! 

Stand I who goes there ? Do spirits 
walk the earth 

Ere yet they ’ve left the body ! 

Mar. Is it you. 

My lord, on this wild beach at such 
an hour ! 

Aucii. It is MacLellan’s wife, in 
search of him 

Or of her lover, of the murderer, 

Or of the murder’d man. Go to. 
Dame Marion, 

Men have their hunting-gear to give 
an eye to, 

Their snares and trackings for their 
game. But women 

.Should shun the night air. A young 
wife also. 

Still more a handsome one, should 
keep her pillow 

Till the sun gives example for her 
wakening. 

Come, dame, go back ; back to your 
bed again. 
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Mar. Hear me, my lord! there 
have been sights and sounds 
That terrified my child and me. 
Groans, screams, 

As if of dying seamen, came from 
ocean ; 

A corpse-light danced upon the crested 
waves 

For several minutes’ space, then sunk 
at once. 

When we retired to rest we had two 
guests, 

Besides my husband Niel; I’ll tell 
your lordship 

Who the men were 

Auch. Pshaw, woman, can you think 
That I have any interest in your gossips? 
Please your own husband ; and that 
you may please him, 

Get thee to bed, and shut up doors, 
good dame. 

Were I MacLellan, I should scarce 
be satisfied 

To find thee wandering here in mist 
and moonlight, 

When silence should be in thy habi- 
tation, 

And sleep upon thy pillow. 

Mar. Good, my lord. 

This is a holiday. By an ancient 
custom 

Our children, seek the shore at break 
of day. 

And gather shells, and dance, and 
play, and sport them 
In honour of the Ocean. Old men say 
The custom is derived from heathen 
times. Our Isabel 

Is mistress of the feast, and you may 
think 

She is awake already, and impatient 
To be the first shall stand upon the 
beach, 

And bid the sun good-morrow. 

Auch. Ay, indeed ? 

Linger such dregs of heathendom 
among you? 


And hath Knox preach’d, and Wishart 
died, in vain ? 

Take notice, I forbid these sinful 
practices, 

And will not have my followers 
mingle in them. 

Mar. Ifsuchyour honour’s pleasure, 
I must go 

And lock the door on Isabel ; she is 
wilful, 

And voice of mine will have small 
force to keep her 

From the amusement she so long has 
dream’d of. 

But I must tell your honour, the old 
people. 

That were survivors of the former 
race. 

Prophesied evil if this day should 
pass 

Without due homage to the mighty 
Ocean. 

Auch Folly and Papistry I Perhaps 
the ocean 

Hath had his morning sacrifice al- 
ready ; 

Or can you think the dreadful element, 

Whose frown is death, whose roar the 
dirge of navies, 

Will miss the idle pageant you prepare 
for? 

I Ve business for you, too ; The dawn 
advances — 

I ’d have thee lock thy little child in 
safety, 

And get to Auchindrane before the 
sun rise ; 

Tell them to get a royal banquet 
ready. 

As if a king were coming there to 
feast him. 

Mar. I will obey your pleasure. 
But my husband 

Aucii. I wait him on the beach, and 
bring him in 

To share the banquet. 

Mar. But he has a friend, 
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Whom it would ill become him tointrude 

Upon your hospitality. 

Auch. Fear not ; his friend shall be 
made welcome too, 

Should he return with Niel. 

Mar. He must, he will return ; he 
has no option 

Auch. {apart). Thus rashly do we 
deem of others’ destiny ! 

He has indeed no option — but he 
comes not. 

Begone on thy commission ! I go this 
way 

To meet thy husband. 

[Marion goes to her Towtr^ and 
after entering iij is seen to come 
out, lock the door, and leave the 
Stage, as if to execute Auchin- 
drane’s commission. He, ap- 
parently going off in a different 
direction has ivatched her from 
the side of the Stage, and on her 
departure speaks. 

Auch Fare thee well, fond woman. 

Most dangerous of spies; thou pry- 
ing, prating, 

Spying, and telling woman ! I ’ve cut 
short 

Thy dangerous testimony — hated 
word ! 

What other evidence have we cut short, 

And by what fated means, this dreary 
morning ! 

Bright lances here and helmets ? I 
must shift 

To join the others. [Exit. 

Enter from the other side the Sergeant, 
accompanied with an officer and 
two Pikemen, 

Ser. ’Twas in good time you came ; 
a minute later 

The knaves had ta’en my dollars and 
my life. 

Off. You fought most stoutly. 
Two of them were down, 

Ere we came to your aid. 


Ser. Gramercy, halberd ? 

And well it happens, since your leader 
seeks 

This Quentin Blane, that you have 
fall’n on me ; 

None else can surely tell you where 
he hides, 

Being in some fear, and bent to quit 
this province. 

Off. Twill do our Earl good service. 
He has sent 

Despatches into Holland for this 
Quentin. 

Ser. I left him two hours since 
in yonder tower, 

Under the guard of one who smoothly 
spoke, 

Although he look’d but roughly; 1 
will chide him 

For bidding me go forth with yonder 
traitor. 

Off. Assure yourself ’twas a con- 
certed stratagem. 

Montgomery’s been at Holyrood for 
months, 

And can have sent no letter ; 'twas 
a plan 

On you and on your dollars, and 
a base one. 

To which this Ranger was most likely 
privy ; 

Such men as he hang on our fiercer 
barons, 

The ready agents of their lawless 
will ; 

Boys of the belt, who aid their master’s 
pleasures, 

And in his moods ne’er scruple his 
injunctions. 

But haste, for now we must unkennel 
Quentin ; 

I’ve strictest charge concerning him. 

Ser. Go up, then, to the tower ; 

You've younger limbs than mine. 
There shall you find him 

Lounging and snoring, like a lazy cur 

Before a stable door ; it is his practice. 
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\The Officer up to the Tower, 
and after knocking without re- 
ceiving an answer, turns the key 
which Marion had left in the 
lock, andenters; Isabel, dressed 
as if for her dance., runs out 
and descends to the Stage ; the 
Officer follows. 

Off. There 's no one in the house, 
this little maid 
Excepted. 

Isa. Andforme, I’m there no longer, 
And will not be again for three hours 
good : 

I ’m gone to join my playmates on 
the sands. 

Off. {detaining her). You shall, 
whenyou have told tome distinctly 
Where are the guests who slept up 
there last night. 

IsA. Why, there is the old man, he 
stands beside you. 

The merry old man, with the glistening 
hair ; 

He left the tower at midnight, for iny 
father 

Brought him a letter. 

Ser. In ill hour I left you, 

I wish to Heaven that I had stay’d 
with you ; 

There is a nameless horror that comes 
o’er me. ' i 

Speak, pretty maiden, tell us what | 
chanced next. 

And thou shalt have thy freedom. 

Isa. After you went last night, my 
father 

Grew moody, and refused to doff his 
clothes, 

Or go to bed, as sometimes he will do 
When there is aught to chafe him. 

Until past midnight. 

He wander'd to and fro, then call’d 
the stranger. 

The gay young man, that sung such 
merry songs, 


Yet ever look’d most sadly whilst he 
sung them, 

And forth they went together. 

Off. And you ’ve seen 

Or heard nought of them since ? 

Isa. Seen surely nothing, and 1 
cannot think 

That they have lot or share in what 
I heard. 

I heard my mother praying, for the 
corpse-lights 

Were dancing on the waves ; and at 
one o’clock, 

Just as the Abbey steeple toll’d the 
knell. 

There was a heavy plunge upon the 
waters. 

And some one cried aloud for mercy! 

■ — mercy ! 

It was the water-spirit, sure, which 
promised 

Mercy to boat and fisherman, if we 

Perform'd to-day’s rites duly. Let 
me go; 

I am to lead the ring 

Off. {to Ser.^ Detain her not. She 
cannot tell us more ; 

To give her liberty is the sure way 

To lure her parents homeward. 
Strahan, take two men, 

And should the father or the mother 
come, 

Arrest them both, or either. Aiichin- 
drane 

May come upon the beach ; arrest 
him also. 

But do not state a cause. I ’ll back 
again. 

And take directions from my Lord 
Dunbar. 

Keep you upon the beach, and have 
an eye 

To all that passes there. 

\_Exeunt separately. 
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Scene II. 

Scene changes to a remote and rocRy 
part of the Seabeach. 

Auchindrane meeting Philip. 

Auch. The devil ’s brought his 
legions to this beach, 

That wont to be so lonely ; morions, 
lances, 

Show in the morning beam as thick 
as glowworms 
At summer midnight. 

Phi. I ’m right glad to see them, 
Be they whoe ’cr they may, so they 
arc mortal ; 

For I’ve contended with a lifeless foe, 
And I have lost the battle. I would 
give 

A thousand crowns to hear a mortal 
steel 

Ring on a mortal harness. 

Auch how jliw ’ Art mad, or 
hast thou done the turn — 

The turn we came for, and must live 
or die by ? 

Phi. ’Tis done, if man can do it ; 
but I doubt 

If this unhappy wretch have Heaven’s 
permission 

To die by mortal hands. 

Auch. Where is he? where’s 
MacLellan ? 

Phi. In the deep — 

Both in the deep, and what ’s im- 
mortal of them 

Gone to the judgment-seat, where we 
must meet them. 

Auch. MacLellan dead, and Quentin 
too ? So be it 

To all that menace ill to Auchindrane, 
Or have the power to injure him ! 
Thy words 

Are full of comfort, but thine eye and 
look 

Have in this pallid gloom a ghastliness, 
Which contradicts the tidings of thy 
tongue. 


Phi. Hear me, old man ! There is 
a heaven above us. 

As you have heard old Knox and 
Wishart preach. 

Though little to your boot. The 
dreaded witness 

Is slain, and silent. But his misused 
body 

Comes right ashore, as if to cry for 
vengeance ; 

It rides the waters like a living thing. 

Erect, as if he trode the waves which 
bear him. 

Auch. Thou speakest frenzy, when 
sense is most required. 

Phi. Hear me yet more ! I say 
I did the deed 

With all the coolness of a practised 
hunter 

When dealing with a stag. I struck 
him overboard, 

And with MacLellan’s aid I held his 
head 

Under the waters, while the Ranger 
tied 

The weights we had provided to his 
feet. 

We cast him loose when life and body 
parted, 

And bid him speed for Ireland. But 
even then, 

As in defiance of the words we spoke. 

The body rose upright behind our 
stern, 

One half in ocean, and one half in air. 

And tided after as in chase of us. 

Auch. It was enchantment! Did 
you strike at it ? 

Pin. Once and again. But blows 
avail’d no more 

Than on a wreath of smoke, where 
they may break 

The column for a moment, which unites 

And is entire again. Thus the dead 
body 

Sunk down before my oar, but rose 
unharm’d, 
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And dogg’d us closer still, as in 
defiance. 

Auch. ’Twas Hell's own work ! 

Phi. MacLellan then grew restive 

And desperate in his fear, blasphemed 
aloud, 

Cursing us both as authors of his ruin. 

Myself was wellnigh frantic while 
pursued 

By this dead shape, upon whose 
ghastly features 

The changeful moonbeam spread a 
grisly light ; 

And, baited thus, I took the nearest 
way 

To ensure his silence, and to quell his 
noise ; 

I used my dagger, and I flung him 
overboard, 

And half expected his dead carcass 
also 

Would join the chase ; but he sunk 
down at once. 

Auch. He had enough of mortal 
sin about him, 

To sink an argosy. 

Phi. But now resolve you what 
defence to make, 

If Quentin's body shall be recognised ; 

For 'tis ashore already; and he bears 

Marks of my handiwork ; so docs 
MacLellan. 

Auch. The concourse thickens still. 
Away, away ! 

We must avoid the multitude. 

[ They rush out. 


Scene III. 

Scene changes to another part 0} the 
Beach. Children are seen dancing^ 
and Villagers looking on. Isabel 
seems to take the management of the 
Dance 

ViL. WoM. How well she queens 
it, the brave little maiden ! 


ViL. Ay, they all queen it from 
their very cradle, 

These willing slaves of haughty Auch- 
indrane. 

But now I hear the old man’s reign is 
ended ; 

'Tis well! he has been tyrant long 
enough. 

Second Vil. Finlay, speak low, you 
interrupt the sports. 

Third Vil. Look out to sea - 
There’s something comingyonder, 
Bound for the beach, will scare us 
from our mirth. 

Fourth Vil. Pshaw, it is but a sea- 
gull on the wing, 

Between the wave and sky. 

Third Vil. Thou art a fool, 

Standing 011 solid land ; 'tis a dead 
body. 

Second Vil. And if it be, he bears 
him like a live one, 

Not prone and weltering like a 
drowned corpse. 

But bolt crcct, as if he trode the waters, 
And used them as his path. 

Fourth Vil. It is a merman, 

And nothing of this earth, alive or dead. 

\^By degrees all the Dancers break 
off from their sport, and stand 
gazing to seaward, while an 
object, imperfectly seen, drifts 
towards the Beach, and at length 
arrives among the rocks which 
border the tide. 

Third Vil. Perhaps it is some 
wretch who needs assistance ; 
Jasper, make in and see. 

Second Vil. Not I, my friend ; 
E’en take the risk yourself, you ’d put 
on others. 

[Hildebrand has entered, and 
heard the two last words. 

Ser. What, are you men ? 

Fear ye to look on what you must be 
one day ? 
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I, who have seen a thousand dead and 
dying 

Within a flight-shot square, will teach 
you how in war 

Wc look upon the corpse when life 
has left it. 

[^He goes to the hack scenes and 
seems attempting to turn the 
body, which has come ashore 
with its face downwards. 

Will none of you come aid to turn 
the body? 

Isa. You Ve cowards all. I ’ll help 
thee, good old man. 

[She goes to aid the Sergeant 
with the body, and presently 
gives a cry, and faints. Hilde- 
brand comes forward. All 
crowd round him ; he speaks 
with nn expression of horror. 

Sek, ’Tis Quentin Blanc! Poor 
youth, his gloomy bodings 

Have been the prologue to an act of 
darkness ; 

His feet arc manacled, his bosom 
stabb’d, 

And he is foully murder’d. The 
proud Knight 

And his dark Ranger must have done 
this deed. 

For which no common ruffian could 
have motive. 

A Peasant. Caution were best, old 
man. Thou art a stranger, 

The Knight is great and powerful. 

Ser. Let it be so. 

Call’d on by Heaven to stand forth 
an avenger, 

I will not blench for fear of mortal 
man. 

Have I not seen that when that inno- 
cent 

Had placed her hands upon the 
murder'd body, 

His gaping wounds, that erst were 
soak’d with brine, 


Burst forth with blood as ruddy as 
the cloud 

Which now the sun doth rise on t 
Pea. What of that ? 

Ser. Nothing that can affect the 
innocent child, 

But murder’s guilt attaching to her 
father, 

Since the blood musters in the victim’s 
veins 

At the approach of what holds lease 
from him 

Of all that parents can transmit to 
children. 

And here comes one to whom I ’ll 
vouch the circumstance. 

The Earl of Dunbar enters with 
Soldiers and others, having Auch- 
iNDRANK and Philip prisoners. 

Dun. Fetter the young ruffian and 
his trait’rous father I 

\They are made secure. 
Auch. 'Twas a lord spoke it : I 
have known a knight, 

Sir George of Home, who had not 
dared to say so. 

Dun. ’Tis Heaven, not I, decides 
upon your guilt. 

A harmless youth is traced within 
your power, 

Sleeps in your Ranger’s house — his 
friend at midnight 

Is spirited away. Then lights arc 
seen, 

And groans arc heard, and corpses 
come ashore 

Mangled with daggers, while {to 
Philip) your dagger wears 

The sanguine livery of recent slaugh- 
ter : 

Here, too, the body of a murder’d 
victim 

(Whom none but you had interest to 
remove) 

Bleeds on a child’s approach, because 
the daughter 
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Of one the abettor of the wicked 
deed. 

All this, and other proofs corroborative, 

Call on us briefly to pronounce the 
doom 

We have in charge to utter. 

Auch. Ifmy house perish, Heaven’s 
will be done ! 

I wish not to survive it ; but, O Philip, 

Would one could pay the ransom for 
us both I 


Phi. Father, *tis fitter that we both 
should die, 

Leaving no heir behind. The piety 

Of a bless'd saint, the morals of an 
anchorite. 

Could not atone thy dark hypocrisy. 

Or the wild profligacy I have practised. 

Ruin’d our house, and shatter’d be 
our towers, 

And with them end the curse our 
sins have merited 1 


END OF THE DRAMATIC PIECES. 
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I. IIALIDON HILL. 


NOTE. 

Though the Public seldom feel much in- 
terest in such communications (nor is there 
any reason A\hy they should), the Author 
takes the libeity of statinjf. that these 
scenes were commenced with the purpose of 
contribuliiiK to a miscellany projected by a 
much-esteeincd friend. But instead of oe- 
injj confined to a scene or two, as intended, 
the work gradually swe lled to the size of 
an independent publicnLion. It is designed 
to illustrate Uiihtary antiquities, and the 
manncis of chuair). The diama (if it can 
be teimed one) is, in no particular, either 
designed or calculated lor the stage. 

The subject is to be found in Scottish 
history; but not to overload so slight a 
publication with antiquarian research, or 
quotations from obscure chr'^nicles, may be 
sufficiently illustrated by the following pas- 
sage from Pinkerton’s History of Scotland^ 
voT. i. p. 72. 

‘ The Governor (anno 1402) dispatched a 
considerable force un<’cr Muidac, his eldest 
son: the Earls of Angus and Moiay also 
joined Douglas, who entered England with 
an army of ten thousand men, carrying 
terror and devastation to the walls of New- 
castle. 

‘Henry IV was now engaged in the 
Welsh war against Owen Gleiidour ; but the 
Earl of Noitlminberland, and his son, the 
Hotspur Percy, with the Earl of March, 
collected a nurneious array, and awaited 
the return of the Scots, impeded with spoil, 
near Millleld, in the north part of North- 
umberland. Douglas had reached Wooler, 
in his return ; and, perceiving the enemy, 
seized a strong post between the two armies, 
called Homildon-hill. In this method he 
rivalled his predecessor at the battle of 
Otterburn, but not with like success. The 
English advanced to the assault, and Henry 
Percy was about to lead them up the hill, 
when March caught his bridle, and advised 
him to advance no farther, but to pour the 
dreadful shower of English arrows into the 
enemy. This advice w^as followed by the 


usual f'^rtune ; for in all ages the bow was 
the English instrument of victory; and 
though the Scots, and perhaps the French, 
were superior in the use of the spear, yet 
this weapon was useless after the distant 
bow had decided the combat. Robert the 
Cireat, sensible of this at the battle of 
Bannockburn, ordered a prepared detach- 
ment of cavalry to rush among the English 
archers at the commencement, totally to dis- 
perse them, and stop the deadly elfusion. But 
Douglas now used no such precaution ; and 
the consequence w-as, that his people, drawn 
up on the face of the hill, presented one 
general mark to the enemy, none of whose 
.mows descended in vain. The Scots fell 
without fight, and unrevenged, till a spirited 
knight, Swinton, exclaimed aloud, ‘ 0 my 
brave countrymen! what fascination has 
seized you to-day, that you stand like deer 
to be shot, instead of indulging your ancient 
courage, and meeting your enemies hand to 
hand f Let those who will, descend with me, 
that we may gain victory, or life, or fall like 
men This being heard by Adam Cordon, 
between whom and Sw inton there remained 
an ancient deadly feud, attended with the 
mutual slaughter of many followers, he in- 
.stantly fell on his knees before Swinton. 
begged his pardon, and desired to be dubbed 
a knight by him whom he must now regard 
as the wisest and the boldest of that order 
in Britain. The ceiemony performed, Swin- 
ton and Gordon descended the hill, accom- 
panied only by one hundred men ; and a 
desperate valour led the whole body to 
death. Had a similar spirit been snow-n 
by the Scottish army, it is probable that 
the event of the day would nave been dif- 


1 'Miles inagnaninius dominus Johannes Swinton, 
tanqii.-ini voco hoincU pracconis cxclani.ivit, dicens, 
O conuiulitones inclyli I quis vosi hodie fascinavit non 
imiulgere solitae prol)it.iti, quod nec dextrls conseritis, 
nec ut viri cordacrigiiis, ad iiivadendum acmulos, qui 
VOS, tanqu.im damuios vcl hmnulos imparcatos. sagit- 
tnrum jaculis perdcre festinant. Descendant inecuin 
qui A elint, ct in nomine Domini hostes penetrabimus, 
ut vel MC vita potiamur, vet saltern ut niilites cum 
honorc occumbamus,’ &c.— FORDUN, ScotiOironx- 
con, vol. 11. p. 434. 
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. ferent. Douglas, who was certainly deficient 
in the most important qualities of a general, 
seeing his army begin to disperse, at length 
attempted to descend the hill; but the 
English archers, retiring a little, sent a 
flight of arrows so sharp and strong, that 
no armour could withstand ; and the Scot- 
tish leader himself, whose panoply was of 
remarkable temper, fell unaer five wounds 
though not mortal. The English men-of- 
arms. knights, or squires, did not strike 
one dIow^ out remained spectators of the 
rout, which was now complete. Great 
numbers of the Scots were slain, and near 
five hundred perished in the river Tweed 
upon their flight. Among the illustrious 
captives was Douglas, whose chief wound 
deprived him of an eye ; Murdac, son of 
Albany ; the Earls of Moray and Angus ; 
and about twenty-four gentlemen of eminent 
rank and power. The chief slain were, 
Swinton, Gordon, Livingstone of Calendar, 
Ramsay of Dalhousie, Walter Sinclair, Roger 
Gordon, Walter Scott, and others. Such was 
the issue of the unfortunate battle of 
Homildon.' 

It may be proper to observe, that the 
scene of action has, in the following pages, 
been transferred from Homildon to lialidon 
Hill. For this there w-as an obvious reason ; 
—for who would again venture to introduce 
upon the scene the celebrated Hotspur, who 
commanded the English at the former battle? 
There are, how'ever, several coincidences 
whichmay reconcile even the severer antiquary 
to the substitution of Halidon Hill for Homii- 
don. A Scottish army was defeated by the 
English on both occasions, and under nearly 
the same circumstances of address on the part 
of the victors, and mismanagement on that of 


the vanquished, for the English long-bow 
decided tne day in both cases. In both cases, 
also, a Gordon was left on the field of battle; 
and at Halidon, as at Homildon, the Scots 
were commanded by an ill fated representa- 
tive of the great house of Douglas. He of 
Homildon was surnarned Tinemariy i. e. 
Loseman^ from his repeated defeats and mis- 
carriages ; and, with all the personal valour 
of his race, seems to have enjoyed so small a 
portion of their sagacity, as to be unable to learn 
military experience from reiterated calamity. 
I am far,^ however, from intimating, that the 
traits of imbecility and envy attributed to the 
Regent in the following sketch, are to be his- 
torically ascribed cither to the cider Douglas 
of Halidon Hill, or to him c.allcd Tinemafiy 
who seems to have enjoyed the respect of his 
countrymen, notwithstanding that, like the 
celebrated Anne de Montmorency, he was 
either defeated, or wounded, or made prisoner, 
in every bat tie. w'hich he fought. The Regent 
of the sKetch is a character purely imaginary. 

The tradition of the Swinton family, which 
still survives in a lineal descent, and to which 
the author h.as the honour to be related, avers, 
that the Swinton who fell at Homildon in the 
manner related in the preceding extract, had 
slain Gordon’s father ; w'hich seems sufficient 
ground for adopting that circumstance into 
the following dramatic sketch, though it is 
reiideied improbable by other authorities. 

If any reader w'ill take the trouble of look- 
ing at Froissart, Fordun, orother historians of 
the period, he will find, that the character of 
the Lord of Swinton, for strength, courage, 
and conduct, is by no means exaggerated. 

WALTER SCOTT. 

Abbotsford, 1823. 


II. MACDUFF’S CROSS. 


NOTE. 

These few scenes had the honour to be 
included in a Miscellany, published in the 
ear 1823, by Mrs. Joanna Baillie, and are 
ere reprinted, to unite them with the 
trifles of the same kind which owe their 
birth to the author. The singular history 
of the Cross and Law of Clan MacUuff is 
iven, at length enough to satisfy the 
eenest antiquary, in The Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border. It is here only 
necessary to state, that the Cross was a 
place of refuge to any person related to 
MacDuff, within the ninth degree, who, 
having committed homicide in sudden 


iiarrel, should reach this place, prove his 
escent from the Thane of Fif^ and pay 
a certain penalty. 

The shaft of the Cross was destroyed at 
the Reformation. The huge block of stone 
which served for its pedestal is still in exist- 
ence near the town of Newburgh, on a kind 
of pass which commands the county of 
Fife to the southward, and to the north, the 
windings of the magnificent Tay and fertile 
country of Angus-shire. The Cress bore 
an inscription, which is transmitted to us in 
an unintelligible form by Sir Robert Si bbald. 

Abbotsford, 

January^ 1830 
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III. THE DOOM 


NOTE. 

The first of these dramatic pieces was 
long since written, for the purpose of obliging 
the late Mr. Terry, then Manager of the 
Adelphi Theatre, for whom the Author had a 
particular regard. The manner in which the 
mimic goblins of Devorgoil are intermixed 
witli the supernatural machinery, was found 
to be objectionable, and ihc production had 
other faults, which rendered it unGtfor r<y>re- 
sentation. I have called the piece a Melo- 
drama, for want of a better name ; but, as I 
learn from the unquestionable authority of 
Mr. Colman’s Random Records, that one 
species of the drama is teamed an rjr/rar'a- 
gansa^ I am sorry I was not sooner aware of a 
more appropi iate name than that which I had 
selected for Devorgoil. 

The Author’s Puldishersthought it desirable, 
that the scenes, long condemned to oblivion, 
should be united to simdar attempts of the 
same kind ; and as he fedt indifferent on the 
suluect, they are printed in the same volume 
with Halidon Hill and MacUuff’s Cross, and 
thrown off v\ n se^ a.'-ate form, for the conveni- 
ence of those who possess former editions of 
the Author’s Poetical Woiks. 

The general story of the Doom of Devorgoil 
is founded on an old Scottish tradition, the 


OF DEVORGOIL. 


scene of which lies in Galloway. The crime 
supposed to have occasioned the misfortunes 
of this devoted house, is similar to that of a 
Lord Herries of Hoddam Castle, who is the 
principal personage of Mr. Charles Kirkpa- 
trick Sharpe’s interestir^ ballad, in TheMin^ 
strelsyqfthe Scottish Border ^ vol. iv. p. 307. 
Tn remorse for his crime, he built the singular 
monument called the Tower of Repentance. 
In many casesthc Scottish superstitions allude 
to the fairies, or those who, for sins of a milder 
description, are permitted to wander with the 
‘ rout that never rest,’ as they were termed 
by Dr. Leyden. They imitate human labour 
and human amusements, but their toil is use- 
less, and without any advantageous result ; 
and their gaiety is unsubstantial and hollow. 
The phantom of I.^rd Erick is supposed to be 
a ^ectre of this c haracter. 

The story of the Ghostly Barber is told in 
many countries ; but the best narrative found- 
ed on the passage, is the tale called Stumrne 
Liebc. among the legends of Musaeus. I think 
it has been introduct'd upon the English stage 
in some pantomime, which was one objection 
to bringing it upon the scene a second time. 

Abbotsford, 

Aprils 1830. 


IV. AUCHINDRANE, or THE AYRSHIRE TRAGEDY. 


Cur aliquid vidi? cur noxia lumina feci 
Cur imprudenti coj^ita culp.*! nnhi est? 

OVIDII Triitium, Lther Secundus. 


NOTE. 

There is not, perhaps, upon record, a tale 
of horror which gives us a more perfect 
picture than is afforded by the present, of 
the violence of our ancestors, or the compli- 
cated crimes into which they were hurried, 
by what their wise, but ill-enforced, laws 
termed the heathenish and accursed practice 
of Deadly Feud. The author has tried to 
extract some dramatic scenes out of it; but 
he is conscious no exertions of his can 
increase the horror of that which is in itself 
so iniquitous. Yet, if we look at modern 
events, we must not too hastily venture to 
conclude that our own times have so much 
the superiority over former days as we might 


at first be tempted to infer. One great 
object has indeed been obtained. The pow'er 
of the laws extends over the country uni- 
versally, and if criminals at present sometimes 
escape punishment, thi.s can only be by 
eluding justice,— not, as of old, by defying it. 

But the motives which influence modem 
ruffians to commit actions at which we pause 
with wonder and horror, arise, in a great 
measure, from the thirst of gain. For the 
hope of lucre, we have seen a wretch seduced 
to his fate, under the pretext that he was to 
share in amusement and conviviality ; and, 
for gold, we have seen the meanest of 
wretches deprived of life, and their miserable 
remains cheated of the grave. 

The loftier, if equally cruel, feelings of 
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pride, ambition, and love of vengeance, wore 
the idols of our forefathers, while the caitiffs 
of our day bend to Mammon, the meanest 
of the spirits who fell. The criminals, there- 
fore, of former times, drew their hellish 
inspiration from a loftier source than is 
known to modern villains. The fever of 
unsated ambition, the frenzy of ungratified 
revenge, the perfervidum ingenium Scot- 
orunty stigmatized by our jurists and our 
legislators, held life but as passing breath ; 
and such enormities as now sound like the 
acts of a madman, were then the familiar 
deeds of every offended noble. With these 
observations we proceed to our story. 

John Muir, or Mure, of Auchindrane, the 
contriver and executor of the following cruel- 
ties, was a gentleman of an ancient family 
and good estate in the west of Scotland ; bold, 
ambitious, treacherous to the last degree, and 
utterly unconscientious, — a Richard tne Third 
in private life, inaccessible alike to pity and 
to remorse. H is v ie w was to raise the power, 
and extend the grandeur, of his own family. 
This gentleman liad married the daughter of 
Sir Thomas Kennedy of Barganie, who was, 
excepting the Earl of Cassilis, the most 
important person in all Carrick, the district 
of Ayrshire which he inhabited, and where 
the name of Kennedy held so great a sway 
as to give rise to the popular rhyme, — 

' 'Twixt Wi^on and the town of Air, 

Portpatnek and the Cruives of C ree, 

No man need think for to bide there, 

Unlebb he court Saint Kennedie.' 

Now, Mure of Auchindrane, \tho had 
promised himself high advancement by means 
of his lather-in-law Barganie, saw, with envy 
and resentment, that his influence remained 
second and inferior to the House of Cassilis, 
chief of all the Kennedys. The Earl was 
indeed a minor, but his authority was main- 
tained, anti his affairs W'l 11 managed, by his 
uncle. Sir Thomas Kennedy of Cullaync, the 
brother of the deceased Earl, and tutor and 
guardian to the present. This worthy gentle- 
man supported nis nephew’s dignity and the 
credit of the house so effectually, that 
Barganie's consequence was much thrown 
into the shade^ and the ambitious Aucliin- 
drane, his son-in-law, saw no better remedy 
than to remove so formidable a rival as 
Cullayne by violent means. 

For this purpose, in the year of God 1597, 
he came with a party of followers to the town 
of Maybole (where Sir Thomas Kennedy of 
Cullayne then resided) and lay in ambush in 
an orchard, through which he knew his 
destined victim was to pass in icturnmg 
homewards from a house where he was 
engaged to sup. Sir Thomas Kennedy came 
alone, and unattended, when he was suddenly 
fired upon by Auchindrane and hi.s accom- 
plices, who, having missed their aim, drew 
their swords, and rushed upon him to slay 
him. But the party thus assailed at disad- 


vantage had the good fortune to hide himself 
for that time in a ruinous house, where he 
lay concealed till the inhabitants of the place 
came to his assistance. 

Sir Thomas Kennedy prosecuted Mure for 
this assault, who, finding himself in danger 
from the law, made a soit of apology and 
agreement with the Lord of Cullayne, to 
v^osc daughter he united his eldest son, in 
testimony of the closest friendship in future. 
This agreement w’as sincere on the part of 
Kennedy, who, after it had been entered 
into, showed himself Auchindrane’s friend 
and assistant on all occasions But it was 
most false and treacherous on that of Mure, 
w'ho continued to nourish the purpose of 
murdering his new frii'nd and ally on the 
first opportunity. 

Auchindraiie’s first altenmt to effect this 
was by means of the young Gilbert Kennedy 
of Barganie (for old Batganie, Auch’.idrane^s 
father-in-law, w’as dead), whom he persuadtd 
to brave the Earl of Cassilis, as one who 
usurped an undue influence over the rest of the 
name. Accordingly, this hot headed youth, 
at the instigation of Auchindrane, rode past 
the gate of the Earl of Cassilis, w-ithout 
waiting on his chief, or sending him any 
message of civility. This led to mutual 
defiance, being regarded by the Earl, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the lime, as a personal 
insult. Both parlies look the field with their 
followers, at the head of about 250 men on 
each side. The action which ensued was 
shorter and less bloody than might have 
been expected. Young Bat game, with the 
rashness of headlong courage, and Auchin- 
diane, fired by tleadly enmity to the House 
of Cassilis, made a precipitate attack on the 
Earl, whose men w'ere strongly posted and 
under cover. They were received by a heavy 
file. Barganie was slain. Mure of Auchin- 
<lr.ane, severely wounded in the thigh, became 
unable to sit his horse, and, the leaders thus 
slain or disabled, their party drew off without 
continuing the action. It must be particularly 
observcil, that Sir Thomas Kennedy remained 
neuter in this quart el, considering his con- 
nexion with Auchindrane as too intimate to 
be broken even by his desire to assist his 
neplicw. 

For this temperate and honourable conduct 
he met a vile reward ; for Auchindrane, in 
resentment of the loss of his relative Barganie, 
and the downfall of his ambitious hopes, 
continued his practices against the life of 
Sir Thomas of Cullayne, though totally inno- 
cent of contributing to either. Chance 
favoured his wicked purpose. 

The Knight of Cullayne, finding himself 
obliged to go to Edinburgh on a particular 
day, sent a message by a seivant to Mure, 
ill which he told liim, in the most unsus- 
pecting confidence, the purpo.se of his journey, 
and named the road which he proposed to 
take, inviting Mure to meet him at Duppill, 
to the west of the town of Ayr, a place 
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appointed, for the purpose of giving him 
anV commissions which he might luwe for 
Edinburgh, and assuring his ticacherous 
ally he would attend to any business which 
he might have in the Scottish metropolis 
as anxiously as to his own. Sir Thomas 
Kennedy’s message was carried to the town 
of Maybole, where his messenger, for some 
trivial reason, had the import committed to 
writing by a schoolmaster in that town, and 
despatched it to its destination by means of 
a poor student, named Dalrymple, instead 
of carrying it to the house of Auchindrane in 
pel son. 

This suggested to Mure a diabolical plot. 
Having thus received tidings of Sir Thomas 
Kennedy’s motions, he conceived the infernal 
purpose of having the confiding friend who 
sc t the information, waylaid and murdered 
at the place appointed to meet with him, not 
only in friendship, but for the puipose of 
rendeiing him service. He dismissed the 
messenger Dalrymple, cautioning the lad to 
cai ry back the letter to Maybole. and to saj' 
that he had not found him. Auchindrane, in 
his house. Having taken this precaution, he 
proceeded to instigate the brother of the 
slain Gilbert of Baiganie, Thomas Kennedy 
of Drumurghie by name, and Walter Mure 
of Cloncaird, a kinsman of his own, to take 
this opportunity ol r*.\«'nging Barganie’s 
death. The fiery young men were easily 
induced to undertake the crime. They way- 
laid the unsuspecting Sir Thomas of Cu'llayne 
at the place appointed to meet the traitor 
Auchindrane, and the murdoreis having in 
company five or six servants, well mounted 
and armed, assaulted and cnielly murdered 
him with many wounds. They then plun- 
dered the dead corpse of his purse, containing 
a thousand mciks in gold, cut off the gold 
buttons which he woie on his coat, and 
despoiled the body of some valuable rings 
and jewels. 

The revenge due for his uncle’s murder 
was ki-enly pursued by the Earl of Cassilis. 
As the murdereis fled from trial, they were 
declared outlaws • which doom, being pro- 
nounced by three blasts of a horn, was called 
'being put to the horn, and declared the 
king’s rebel.' Mure of Aucnmcirane w-as 
strongly suspected of having been the insti- 
gator of the crime. But he conceived there 
could be no evidence to prove his guilt if ho 
could keep the boy Dalrymple out of the 
way, who delivered the letter which made 
him acquainted with Cullayne’s journ^, and 
the place at which he meant to halt. On the 
contrary, he saw, that if the lad could be 
produced at the trial, it would afford ground 
of fatal presumption, since it could be then 

f irovedthat peisons so nearly connected w ith 
lim as Kennedy and Cloncaird had left his 
house, and committed the murder at the very^ 
spot which Cullayne had fixed for their 
meeting. 

To avoid this imminent danger, Mure 




brought Dalrymple to his house, and detained 
him there for several weeks. But the youth 
tiring of this confinement, Muie sent him to 
reside with a friend, Montgomery of Skell- 
inorly, who maintained him under a borrowed 
name, amid the desert regions of the then 
almost savage island of Arran. Being con- 
fident in the absence of this material witness, 
Auchindrane, instead of flying, like his agents 
Drumurghie and Cloncaird, presented himself 
boldly at the bar, demanded a fair trial, and 
offered his person in combat to the death 
against any of Lord Cassilis’s friends who 
might impugn his innocence. This audacity 
was successful, and he was dismissed without 
trial. 

Still, however, Mure 'lid not consider him- 
self safe, so long as Dalrymple was within 
the realm of Scotland; and the danger grew 
more pressing when he learned that the lad 
had become impatient of the restraint w'hich 
he sustained m the island of Arran, and 
returned to some of his friends in Ayrshire. 
Mure no sooner heard of this than he again 
obtained possession of the boy’s person, and 
a second time concealed him at Auchindrane, 
until he found an oppoitunity to transport 
him to the Low Countries, w-here he contrived 
to have him enlisted in Buccleuch’s regiment ; 
trusting, doubtless, that some one of the 
numerous chances of w-ar might destroy the 
poor young man whose life was so dangerous 
to him. 

But after five or six years’ uncertain safety, 
bought at the expense of so much violence 
and cunning, Auchindranc’s fears were exas- 
perated into frenzy when he found this 
dangerous w'itness, having; escaped from all 
the perils of climate and battle, had left, 
or been discharged from, the Legion of 
Borderers, and had again accompliimed his 
return to Ayrshire. There is ground to 
suspect that Dalrymple, knew llie nature of 
the hold which he possessed over Auchindrane, 
and was desirous of extorting from his fears 
some better provision than he had found 
either in Arran or the Netherlands. But if 
so, it w'as a fatal experiment to tamper with 
the fears of such a man as Auchindrane, who 
determined to rid himself effectually of this 
unhappy young man. 

Mure now lodged him in a house of his 
own, called Chapeldonan, tenanted by a 
vassal and connexion of his called James 
Bannatyne. This man he commissioned to 
meet him at ten o’clock at night on the 
sea-sands near Girvan, and bring with him 
the unfortunate Dalrymple, the object of his 
fear and dread. The victim seems to have 
come with Bannatyne without the least 
suspicion, though such might have been 
raised by the lime and place appointed for the 
meeting. When Bannatyne and Dalrymple 
came to the appointed spot, Auchindrane 
met them, accompanied by his eldest son, 
James. Old AuchindranCj having taken 
Bannatyne aside, imparted his bloody purpose 
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of riddin^f himself of Dalrymple for ever, by 
raurderin|r him on the spot. His own lim 
and honour were, he said, endangered by 
the manner in which this inconvenient witness 
repeatedly thrust himself back into Ayrshire, 
and nothing could secure his safety but 
taking the lad's life, in which action he 
requested James Bannatync's assistance. 
Bannatyne felt some compunction, and re 
monstrated against the cruel expedient, 
saying, it would be better to transport 
Dalrymple to Ireland, and take precautions 
against his return. While old Auchin<lrane 
seemed disposed to listen to this proposal, 
his son concluded that the time was come for 
accomplishing the purpose of their meeting, 
and, without waiting the termination of his 
father’s conference W'lth Bannatyne, he rushed 
suddenly on Dalrymple, beat him to the 
round, and, kneeling down on him. with 
is father’s assistance accomplished the 
crime, by strangling the unhappy object of 
their fear and jemousy. Bannatyne, the 
witness, and partly the accomplice, of the 
murder, assisted them in their attempt to 
make a hole in the sand, with a spade which 
they had brought on purpose, in order to 
conceal the dead body. But as the tide was 
coming in, the holes which they made filled 
with water befoic they could get the body 
buried, and the ground seemed, to their 
terrified consciences, to refuse to be accessory 
to concealing their crime. Despairing of 
hiding the corpse in the manner they pro- 
posed, the murderers carried it out into the 
sea as deep as they dared wade, and there 
abandoned it to the billows, trusting that 
a wind, which was blowing off the shore, 
would drive these remains of their crime out 
to sea, where they would nevef more be 
heard of. But the sea, as well as the land, 
seemed unwilling to conceal their cruelty. 
After floating for some hours, or days, the 
dead body was, by the wind and tide, again 
driven on shore, near the very spot where 
the murder had been committed. 

This attracted general attention, and when 
the corpse was Known to be that of the 
same William Dalrymple whom Auchin- 
drane had so often spirited out of the country, 
or concealed when he was in it, a strong 
and general suspicion arose, that this young 
erson had met with foul play from the 
old bad man who had shewn himself so 
much interested in his absence. It was 
always said or supposed, that the dead body 
had bled at the approach of a grandchild of 
Mure of Auchindrane, a girl who, from 
curiosity, had come to look at a sight which 
others crowded to see. The bleeding of 
a murdered corpse at the touch of the mur- 
derer. was a thing at that time so much be- 
lievea, that it w'as admitted as a proof of 

S uilt; but I know no case, save that of 
Luchindrane, in w'hich the phenomenon was 
supposed to be extended to the approach of 
the iunocent kindred ; nor do I think that 


the fact itself, though mentioned by ancient 
lawyers, was ever admitted to proof in the 
proceedings against Auchindrane. 

It is certain, however, that Auchindrane 
found himself so much the object of suspicion 
from this new crime that he resolved to fly 
from justice, and suffer himselftobe declared 
a rebel and outlaw rather than face a trial. 
But his conduct in preparing to cover his 
flight with another motive than the real one, 
is a curious picture of the men and manners 
of the times. He knew well that if he were 
to shun his trial for the murder of Dalrymple, 
the whole country W'ould consider him as 
a man guilty of a mean and disgraceful crime 
in putlihg to death an obscure lad, against 
whom he had no personal quarrel. He knew, 
besides, that his pow'erful friends, who would 
have interceded lor him had his offence been 
merely burn i ng a house, or ki 11 i ng a neighbour, 
would not plead for or stand by him in so 
pitiful a concern as the slaughter of this 
wretched w'anderer. 

Accordingly, Mure sought to provide himself 
with some, ostensible cause lor avoiding law. 
with which the feelings of his kindred and 
friends might sympathize ; and none occurred 
to him so natural as an assault upon some 
friend and adherent of the Karl of Cassilis. 
Should he kill such a one, it would be indeed 
an unlawful action, but so far from being 
infamous, would be accounted the natural 
consequence of the avowed quarrel betw'een 
the families. With this jmrpose. Mure, with 
the assistance of a relative, of whom he seems 
always to have had somcieady to execute 
his worst purposes, beset Hugh Kennedy of 
Garriehorne, a follower of the^arl’s, against 
whom they hacl especial ill-will, firea their 

istols at him, and used other means to put 

im to death. But Garriehorne, a stout- 
hearted man, and ell armed, defended him- 
self in a very different manner from the 
unfortunate Knight of Cullayne, and beat 
off the assailants, wounding young Auchin- 
drane- in the right hand, so that he wellnigh 
lost the use of it. 

But though Auchindrane’s purpose did not 
entirely succeed, he availed himself of it to 
circulate a report, that if he could obtain 
a pardon for firing upon his feudal enemy 
with pistols, weapons declared unlawful by 
act of Parliament, he would willingly stand 
his trial for the death of Daliymple, respecting 
which he protested his total innocence. The 
King, however, was decidedly of opinion that 
the Mures, both father and son, were alike 
guilty of both crimes, and used intercession 
with the Earl of Abercorn, as a person of 
power in those western counties, as well as in 
Ireland, to arrest and transmit them prisoners 
to Edinburgh. In consequence of the Earl’s 
exertions, old Auchindrane was made 
prisoner, and lodged in the tolbooth of 
Edinburgh 

Young Auchindrane no sooner heard that 
his father was in custody, than he became as 
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apprehensive of Bannatyne, the accomplice 
in Dalrymple’s murder, telling- tnles, as 
ever his father had been of Dalrymple. 
He, therefore, hastened to him, and pre- 
vailed on him to pass over for a whiU* to the 
neighbouring coast of Ireland, finding him 
money and means to accomplish the voy- 
age, and engaging in the meantime to 
t^e care of his affairs in Scotland. Secure, 
as they thought, in this precaution, ola 
Auchindrane persisted in his innocence, and 
his son found security to stand his trial. 
Both appeared with the same conGdence at 
the day appointed, and braved the public 
justice^ hoping to oe put to a formal trial, 
in w'hich Auchindrane reckoned upon an 
acquittal for want of the evidence which 
he had removed. The trial was, however, 
p> stponed, and Mure the elder was dis- 
missed, under high security to return when 
called for. 

But King James, being convinced of the 
guilt of the accused, ordered young Auchin- 
drane, instead of being sent to trial, to be 
examined under the foue of torture, in order 
to compel him to tell whatever he knew of 
the things charged against him. He was ac- 
cordingly severely tortured ; but the result 
only served to show that such examinations 
are as useless as they are cruel. A man of 
weak resolution, 0/ at a nervous habit, would 
probably have assented to any confession, 
however false, rather than iiave endured the 
extremity of fear and pain to which Mure was 
subjected. But young Auchindrane, a strong 
ancf determined ruffian, endured the torture 
with the utmost Gi mness, and by the constant 
audacity with -which, in spite of the intoler- 
able pain, he continued to assert his innocence, 
he spread so favourable an opinion of his 
case, that the detaining him in prison, instead 
of bringing him to open trial, was censured 
as severe and oppressive. James, however, 
remained firmly persuaded of his guilt, and 
by an exertion of authority quite inconsistent 
with our present laws, commanded young 
Auchindrane to be still detained in close 
custody till further light could be thrown on 
these dark proceedings. He was detained 
accordingly oy the King’s express personal 
command, and against the opinion even of 
liis privy counsellors. This exertion of author- 
ity was much murmured against. 

In the meanwhile, old Auchindrane, being, 
as we have seen, at liberty on pledges, 
skulked about in the west, feeling how little 
security he had gained by Dalrymple’s murder, 
and that he had placed himself by that crime 
in the pow'jr of BannaWne, whose evidence 
concerning the death of Dalrymple could not 
be less fatal than what Dalrymple might have 
told concerning Auchindrane’s accession to 
the conspiracy against Sir Thomas Kennedy 
of Cullayne. But though the event had 
shown the error of his wicked policy, Auch- 
indranc could think of no better mode in this 
case than that which had failed in relation 


to Dalrymple. When any man’s life be- 
came inconsistent with his own safety, no 
idea seems to have occurred to this inveterate 
ruffian, save to murder the person by whom 
he might himself be in any w'ay endangered. 
He therefore attempted the life of James 
Bannatyne by more agents than one. Nay, 
he had nearly ripened a plan, by which one 
Pennycuke was to be employed to slay 
Bannatyne, while, after the deed was done, 
it was devised that Mure of Auchnull, a con- 
nexion of Bannatyne, should be instigated to 
slay Pennycuke ; and thus close up this 
train of murders by one, which, flowing in 
the ordinary course of deadly feud, should 
have nothing in it so particular as to attract 
much attention. 

But the justice of Heaven would bear this 
complicated train of iniquity no longer. 
Bannatyne, knowing with what sort of men 
he had to deal^ kept on his guard, and, by 
his caution, disconcerted more than one 
attempt to take his life, while another mis- 
carried by the remorse of Pennycuke, the 
agent whom Mure employed. At length 
Bannatyne, tiring of this state of insecurity, 
and in despair of escaping such repeated 
plots, and also feeling remorse for the crime 
to which he had been accessory, resolved 
rather to submit himself to the severity of 
the law, than remain the object of the prin- 
cipal criminal’s practices. He surrendered 
himself to the Karl of Abercorn, and was 
transported to Edinburgh, where, he con- 
fessed before the King and council all the 
particulars of the murder of Dalrymple, and 
the attempt to hide his body by committing 
it to the sea. 

When Bannatyne was confronted with the 
two Mures before the Privy Council, they 
denied with vehemence eveir part of the 
evidence he had given, and alrirmed that the 
witness had been bribed to destroy them by 
a false tale. Bannatyne’s behaviour seemed 
sincere and simple, that of Auchindrane more 
resolute and crafty. The wretched accomplice 
fell upon his knees, invoking God to witness 
that all the land in Scotland could not have 
bribed him to bring afalseac> ... >/ ion against 
a master whom he had served, loveclj and 
followed in so many dangers, and calling 
upon Auchindrane to honour God by con- 
fessing the crime he had committed. Mure 
the eldei, on the other hand, boldly replied, 
that he hoped God wouKi not so far forsake 
him as to permit him to confess a crime of 
which he was innocent, and exhorted Banna- 
tyne in his turn to confess the practices by 
which he had been induced to devise such 
falsehoods against him. 

The two Mures, father and son, were there- 
fore put upon their solemn trial, along with 
Bannatyne, in 1611, and, after a great deal 
of evidence had been brought in support of 
Bannatyne’s confession, all three were found 
guilty. The elder Auchindrane was con- 
victed of counselling and directing the murder 
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of Sir Thomas Kennedy of Cullayne, and 
also of the actual muicfer of the lad Dal- 
rymple. Bannatync and the younger Mure 
were found guilty of the latter crime, and all 
three were sentenced to be beheaded. Ban- 
natyne, however, the accomplice, received 
the King’s pardon, in consequence of his 
voluntary surrender and confession. The 
two Mures were both executed. The younger 
was affected by the remonstrances of the 
clergy who attended him, and he confessed 
the guilt of which he was accused. The 
father, also, was at length brought to avow 
the fact, but in other respects died as im- 
penitent as he had lived;— and so ended this 
dark and extraonlinary tragedy. 

The Lord Advocate of the day, Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, afterwards successi\ely Earl of 
Melrose and of Haddington, seems to have 
busied himself much in drawing up a state- 
ment of this foul transaction, for the purpose 
of vindicating to the people of Scotland the 
severe course of justice observed by King 
James VI. He assumes the task in a high 
tone of prerogative law, and, on the whole, 
seems at a loss whether to attrdmte to 
Pro\idence, or to his most sacred Majesty, 
the greatest share in bringing to light these 
mysterious villanies, but rather inclines to 
the latter opinion. There is, I believe, no 
printed copy of the intended tract, which 
seems never to have been published ; but the 


curious will be enabled to judge of it, as it 
appears in the next fasciculus of Mr. Robert 
Pitcairn’s very interesting publications from 
the Scottish Criminal Record. 

The family of Auchindrane did not become 
extinct on the death of the two homicides. 
The last descendant existed in the eighteenth 
century, a poor and distressed man. The 
following anecdote shows that he had a strong 
feeling of his situation. 

There w'as in front of the old castle a huge 
ash-tree, called the Dulc-tree {mourning 
tree) of Auchindrane, probably because it 
was the place here the Baron executed the 
criminals who fell under his jurisdiction. It 
is described as having been tnc finest tree of 
the neiglibourhood. This last representative 
of the family of Auchindrane had tlie mis- 
fortune to be arrested for payment of a small 
debt: and, unable to discharge it, waspte- 
pared to accompany the messeng'’" (bailiff) 
to the jail of Ayr. The servant of the law 
h.ad compassion for his prisoner, and offered 
to accept of this remarkable tree as of value 
adequate to the discharge of the debt. 
‘ What ! ’ said the debtor, ‘ Sell the Dule-tree 
of Auchindrane ! I will sooner die in the 
worst dungeon of your prison. [ In this luck- 
less character the line of Auchindrane ended. 
The family, blackened with the crimes of its 
predecessors, became extinct, and the estate 
passed into other hands. 
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A cat of yore (or else old ^sop lied) . 

A flask, in case your Reverence be athirsty 
A mightier wizard far than I . . . . 

‘A weary lot is thine, fair maid ’ .... 
A weary month has wandcrM o’er 
Admire not that I gain’d the prize 
Ah ! County Guy, the hour is nigh 
Ah, poor Louise ! the livelong day 
Allen-a-Dalc has no fagot for burning . 

All joy was bereft me the day that you left me 

Amid these aisles, where once his precepts show’d 

An ancient Minstrel sagely said .... 

An hour with thee ! When earliest day 

And art thou cold and lowly laid .... 

And did ye not hear of a mirth bcfel 

And ne’er but once, my son, he says . 

And said I that my limbs were old . . . 

And what though winter will pinch severe . 

* And whither would you lead me, then ? ' . 

And you shall deal the funeral dole 
Anna-Marie, lov^e, up is the sun .... 

Another day, another day 

As lords their labourers’ hire delay 
As the worn war-horse, at the trumpet’s sound . 
Assist me, ye friends of Old Books and Old Wine 
At morn the black-cock trims his jetty wing . 
Autumn departs ; but still his mantle’s fold . 

Ave Maria 1 maiden mild ! 
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Bewcastlc now must keep the Hold 
Birds of omen dark and foul .... 
Bold knights and fair dames, to my harp give an 
Breathes there the man, with soul so dead . 

By pathless march, by greenwood tree 
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Call it not vain ; they do not err 3^ 

Canny moment, lucky fit 765 
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Eustace, 1 said, did blithely mark 126 


Fair as the earliest beam of eastern light 

Fair Brussels, thou art far behind 

False love, and hast thou play’d me this 

Far in the bosom of the deep 

Far in the chambers of the west 

Fare thee well, thou Holly green I .... 
Farewell! Farewell! the voice you hear 
Farewell, merry maidens, to song, and to laugh . 

Farewell the flats of Holland 

Farewell to Mackenneth, great Earl of the North 
Farewell to Northmaven ...... 

Fathoms deep beneath the wave ..... 

Fill the bright goblet, spread the festive board 
Forget thee? Nol my worthy fere ! .... 

Fortune, my Foe, why dost thou frown on me? . 
Frederick leaves the land of France .... 

From heavy dreams fair Helen rose .... 

From Ross, where the clouds on Benlomond are sleeping 
From the brown crest of Newark its summons extending 

From thy Pomeranian throne 

Full many a bard hath sung the solemn gloom 
Fy on it, Flora j this botch’d work of thine . 
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Gin by pailfuls, wine in rivers 765 

Glowing with love, on fire for fame ....... 727 

Go forth, my Song, upon thy venturous way 473 

God protect brave Alexander 732 

Good even, good fair moon 774 
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Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances ! . 
Hail to thy cold and clouded beam 
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Harp of the North, farewell ! The hUls grow dark 
Harp of the North 1 that mouldering long hast hung 
Hast thou not markM, when o^er thy startled head 
Hawk and osprey scream’d for joy 

He is gone on the mountain 

He is not here — those pleasures are not ours 
Health to the chieftain from his clansman true I . 
Heap on more wood ! the wind is chill . 

Hear what Highland Nora said .... 
Heir lyeth John o’ ye Girnell .... 
Here pause my tale ! for all too soon . 

Here stands the Cross, good brother, consecrated 

Hie away, hie away 

High deeds achieved of knightly fame . 

Hither we come 

How well she queens it, the brave little maiden I . 

‘ Hurra, hurra ! our watch is done I * . 


I ask’d of my harp, * Who hath injured thy chords ? ’ 

I blame thee not, my child, for bidding wanderers 
I climb’d the dark brow of the mighty Hellvellyn, 

I glance like the wildiire 

I was a wild and wayward boy .... 

If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright 
111 fares the bark with tackle riven 
I’ll give thee, good fellow, a twelvemonth or twain 

I’m Madge of the country 

In awful ruins iEtna thunders nigh 
In respect that your Grace has commission’d a Kraken 
In the bonnie cells of Bedlam .... 

Is all prepared ? 

It chanced that Cupid on a season 

It is the bonny butcher lad 

It was an English ladye bright .... 

It was Dunois, the young and brave, was bound for Palestim 
It ’s up Glenbarchan’s braes I gaed 
I’ve scarce had time to glance at my sweet person 

Joy to the victors 1 the sons of old Aspen 1 . 
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King Arthur has ridden from merry Carlisle 
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Ladies, and knights, and arms, and love's fair flame 
Late, when the autumn evening fell 
Like April morning clouds, that pass . 

Listneth, gode people, everiche one 

List to the valorous deeds that were done 

Lives there a strain, whose sounds of mounting Are 

Long loved, long woo’d, and lately won 

Look not thou on beauty’s charming 

Lord William was born in gilded bower 
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Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright 
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Mon coeur volage, dit elle 
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Mother darksome, Mother dread .... 
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My banes are buried in yon kirk-yard . 
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My Lucy, when the maid is won .... 
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Not faster yonder rowers^ might .... 
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O who, that shared them, ever shall forget . 
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Of all the birds on bush and tree .... 
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Of yore, in old England, it was not thought good . 
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Oh, bold and true . 
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To youth, to age, alike, this tablet pale 757 

True Thomas lay on Huntlie bank ^55 
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^Twas a Mardchal of France, and he fain would honour gain . . 715 

’Twas All-soul's eve, and Surrey’s heart beat high .... 43 

'Twas near the fair city of Benevent 824 

^ Twas when among our linden-trees 64a 

Twist ye, twine ye I even so 765 


Up rose the sun, o’er moor and mead 755 

Viewless Essence, thin and bare . .831 


* Wake, Maid of Lorn 1 * the Minstrels sung 
Waken, lords and ladies gay .... 
Wasted, weary, wherefore stay .... 

We come, dark riders of the night 

We love the shrill trumpet 

Welcome, grave stranger, to our green retreats . 
Well do I hope that this my minstrel tale 
We’re better placed for confidential talk 
What ails me, I may not, as well as they 
What did ye wi’ the bridal ring .... 

What I am I must not show 

What makes the troopers’ frozen courage muster ? 
What stir, what turmoil, have we for the nones ?. 
When dark December glooms the day . 

When Denmark’s raven soar’d on high . 

When friends are met o’er merry cheer 

When fruitful Cl^^desdale’s apple-bowers 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved 

When princely Hamilton’s abode 

When seven years more were come and gone 

When seven years were come and gane 

When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be 

When the fight of grace is fought .... 

When the glede ’s in the blue cloud 

When the heathen trumpet’s clang 

When the last Laird of Ravenswood 

When the lone pilgrim views afar 

When the tempest ’s at the loudest 

When with Poetry dealing 

Whence tbe brooch of burning gold . 

Where corpse-light 

Where is the maiden of mortal strain . 

Where shall the lover rest 

Whet the bright steel 

While great events were on the gale . 

While the dawn on the mountain was misty and grey 

* Who shall command Estrella’s mountain-tide ’ . 
Why sit’st thou by that ruin’d hall 

< W^y weep ye by tfie tide, ladie ? ’ . 
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Woe I woe ! son of the Lowlander 
Woman's faith, and woman’s trust 
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Yes, thou mayst sigh 

Young men will love thee more fair and more fast 
Youth of the dark eye, wherefore didst thou call me ? 
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